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When  The  People 
of  Chicago  Buy — 


they  logically  look  for  their  shop  news  and 
buying  information  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  find- 
ing it  there.  ^    i 

And  it  is  there.  Not  the  least  of  the 
journalistic  services  that  The  Daily  News 
renders  the  buyers  of  Chicago  is  the  extent, 
variety  and  comprehensi\  eness  of  its  adver- 
tising. Every  day  this  ad\  ertising  is  in  effect 
a  directory  and  guide  to  e\erything  offered 
for  sale  in  any  part  of  Chicago.  The  reader 
doesn't  have  to  "borrow  another  paper"  to 
find  what  is  wanted.  It  is  all  advertised 
here — display  and  classified. 

The  Daily  News  is  called  "the  depart- 
ment store  of  newspapers"  because  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  service  to  its 
readers — in  news,  editorial  features  and 
advertising. 

Its  scope  and  variety  of  reader  interest  are 
paralleled  by  the  scope  and  variety  of  its 
advertising,  and  its  readers  are  responsive 
in  both. 


Of 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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Are  your  customers  12  to  1 
for  or  against  you  f 


TH  E  owners  of  a  certain  business  had  de- 
cided that  their  product  must  conform 
to  prevailing  styles.  Accordingly,  they  had 
designed  and  pushed  models  in  which  the 
feature  that  had  been  basic  in  the  product 
originally  was  obscured  if  not  almost  lost 
sight  of. 

But  in  spite  of  this  effort  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  the  right  thing,  sales  slumped.  The  sit- 
uation became  serious.  They  at  length  real- 
ized the  need  of  finding  out  what  people 
really  thought  about  their  goods. 

A  Richards  Field  Survey  was  undertaken. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  findings  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Ninety -two  per  cent  of 
those  users  who  were  interviewed  said  that 
they  bought  the  product  because  of  the 
features  it  had  as  originally  designed.  In 
other  words,  by  a  majority  of  1 2  to  i  they 
didn't  give  a  hang  for  style! 

Although  this  case  is  extreme,  it  is  our  judg- 
ment based  on  experience  that  no  manufac- 
turer should  try  to  dt  ide  marketing  problems 
without  first  knowing  exactly  how  his  cus- 


tomers view  his  goods.  Hence  our  first  step 
in  arriving  at  advertising  and  sales  plans  is 
to  get  the  views  of  many  people,  sometimes 
thousands  of  consumers,  retailers,  and  job- 
bers. This  first-hand  information,  together 
with  our  recommendations,  is  called  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts  and  becomes  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  manufacturer. 

For  such  manufacturers,  a  Richards  Book 
of  Facts  is  a  constant  source  of  sales  and 
marketing  information.  One  business  head 
expresses  its  value  when  he  says,  "Instead 
of  guessing  blindly  and  stumbling  along  in 
the  dark,  I  now  have  a  fund  of  practical 
information  that  provides  a  logical  back- 
ground for  everything  I  do." 

Our  new  booklet  "Business  Research" 
tells  how  "Facts  first"  may  be  applied  to  a 
business.    Write  for  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 

251  Park  Avenue      -at-      New  York  City 
nAn  (^Advertising  (iAgency  established  iS'^tf 
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//  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

i      i 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKI  FRS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARREl  I'  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOI  FUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

"^ 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Doyle,  Kitchen  & 
McCormich,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  adopted  by  a  new  ad- 
vertising agency  which  has  opened 
offices  at  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City.  It  is  headed  by  Harry  B. 
Doyle,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.;  Victor  C. 
Kitchen,  formerly  copy  and  research 
chief  of  the  Bates  Advertising  Com- 
pany and  vice-president  and  secretary 
of  the  Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.; 
and  Clifford  J.  MeCormick,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Lawler,  Me- 
Cormick Company.  R.  F.  Vander 
Gheynst,  until  recently  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Philip  Kobbe  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  new  company. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Richard  J.  Hickson  Fashions, 
headed  by  Richard  J.  Hickson,  Ameri- 
can couturier,  now  engaged  in  creat- 
ing fashions  for  wholesale  national  dis- 
tribution  through   exclusive   agencies. 


McLain-Sinipers  Organization 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  will 
direct  advertising  for  the  Diamond 
State  Fibre  Company  of  Bridgeport, 
Pa. 


Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard 

Advertising  manager  of  Henry  L. 
Doherty  &  Company,  New  York,  who 
has  retired  from  the  field  of  advertis- 
ing teaching  after  twenty  years  of 
service,  was  honored  at  a  recognition 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  the 
evening  of  April  30.  Ex-Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman  presided,  while 
among  the  speakers  were  George  B. 
Hotchkiss  of  New  York  University, 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  of  Calkins  & 
Holden,  and  Burt  B.  Farnsworth  of 
Springfield    College. 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Pathex,  Inc.,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  a  complete  photographing  and 
projecting  motion  picture  outfit  for 
amateurs,  and  the  Zenitherm  Company 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  makers  of  thermo- 
static fireproof  flooring  and  building 
material.  Alfred  Strasser  has  returned 
to  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company  as 
art  director  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  service  supervising  art  and  me- 
chanical production  work  for  the  Gen- 
eral  Motors   Export   Company. 


Campbell-Eicald  Company 

New  York  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Anti-Stall  Company,  Inc., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  a  device  which  automatically  pre- 
vents an  automobile  from  stalling  so 
long  as  there  is  gasoline  in  the  tank 
and  electricity  in  the  battery. 


Will  Hammell,  Inc. 

Has  been  organized  by  Will  Ham- 
mell, for  the  last  six  years  art  director 
and  visualizer  with  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.  The  new  organization  is  located 
at  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 


W.  O.  Woodward  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  handle  distribution, 
sales  and  dealer  display  advertising 
nationally  for  the  Dorothy  Vernon 
toilet  preparations,  manufactured  by 
the  Jennings  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

LOOSE  talk  does  a  vast  amovint  of 
1  damage  year  in  and  year  out.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  class 
holds  the  record  for  the  highest  percent- 
age of  mistaken  forecasts — the  rank  opti- 
mists .or  the  extreme  pessimists.  Fortun- 
ately a  great  many  of  our  people  have 
taken  time  to  check  up  prophecies  in  re- 
cent years  that  were  only  guesses  suggested 
by  careless  observation. 

C  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
when  there  was  a  better  foundation  avail- 
able on  which  to  build  a  sound  and  profit- 
able business  structure  than  we  have  today. 
Basic  business  conditions  are  better  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  war 
ended,  and  they  are  as  good  as  they  ever 
were  before  the  war  started.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  our  industries  were 
free  of  difficulties  or  confronted  by  serious 
problems.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  it  was  impossible  to  point  to  several 
great  industries  that  were  in  the  throes  of 
depression. 

C  We  have  not  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
carried  into  a  period  of  inflation.  Let  us 
be  equally  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  journey  in  the  other  direction.  The 
slight  recession  in  certain  lines  of  business 
is  perfectly  natural.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising or  unusual  that  with  some  weaken- 
ing of  prices  there  should  be  a  tendency 
to  defer  orders.  The  first  quarter  of  this 
year  showed  the  largest  volume  of  rail- 
road tonnage  and  the  largest  volume  of 
payments  through  banks  ever  recorded 
during  this  same  period  of  any  year.  For 
every  unfavorable  fact  right  now,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  set  forth  ten  others  that  are  con- 
structive and  encouraging.  The  present 
situation  is  one  that  demands  a  study  of 
more  economical  methods,  and  while  this 
means  a  slow  growth,  it  also  indicates  a 
type  of  expansion  that  will  be  sound  and 


Louis  Charles  Rosenberg,  Inc. 

New  advertising  agency,  has  opened 
offices  at  171  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 

Has  appointed  MacManus,  Inc.,  De- 
troit, to  direct  its  advertising.  Mac- 
Manus, Inc.,  served  in  the  same  capacity 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years 
during  the  earlier  developments  of  the 
Cadillac  models  but  was  succeeded  not 
long  ago  by  another  agency. 


F.  J.  Ross  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Pooley  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  radio 
cabinets. 


Pedlar  and  Ryan,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  which  has  been  formed  by  Louis 
C.  Pedlar  and  T.  L.  L.  Ryan,  until  re- 
cently associated  with  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  New  York.  L.  J.  Delaney, 
formerly  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  and  the  Thresher  Advertis- 
ing Service,  will  be  in  charge  of  rates 
and  media.  The  new  concern  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Postum  Building, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New.  York,  and 
will  direct  advertising  for  the  follow- 
ing: Bristol-Myers  Company,  Ovington 
Brothers  Company,  Knox  Hat  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Flint  &  Horner  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  Lightolier  Company,  all 
of  the  same  city. 


Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  corporation  name  adopted 
by  the  Carl  Reimers  Company,  Inc., 
upon  the  association  with  it  of  Gard- 
ner Osborn  in  the  capacity  of  vice- 
president  and  director.  Mr.  Osborn  was 
formerly  with  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born. Previous  to  that  he  had  been 
associated  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  and  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  and 
had  been  manager  of  the  merchandis- 
ing department  of  the  Butterick  Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Juvenile  Wood  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Chicago  Advertising  Council 

Has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  Homer  J.  Buck- 
ley, president;  John  H.  Logeman  and 
G.  Raymond  Schaeffer,  vice-presidents; 
Paul  Van  Auken,  secretary. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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Locate  your  worth  while  market 


Consider  two  families  living  side  by  side  on  the  same  street — the  Joneses  and  the  Browns. 

The  two  homes  are  not  strikingly  different.  The  Joneses'  is  a  little  better  built  and  a  little 
better  kept  up.  The  grocer's  car,  the  milk  wagon  and  the  postman  stop  a  little  oftener  at  the 
Joneses  than  at  the  Browns.  The  Joneses'  home  is  better  furnished.  There  are  more  of  the 
luxuries  which  have  become  necessities — a  phonograph,  a  radio,  a  car.  You  will  find,  if  you 
look  up  the  tax  records,  that  the  Joneses  own  their  home,  while  the  Browns  rent  theirs. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  such  facts.  Even  if  you  could  look  inside  these  two  homes,  you 
would  not  be  conscious  of  the  really  striking  diflference  between  them.  That  diflference  is  one 
of  state  of  mind. 

But  one  sure  method  of  discriminating  is  the  telephone  wire  running  to  the  Jones  house 
and  not  to  the  Brown  house. 

The  telephone  is  the  symbol  of  the  difference.  It  does  not  make  the  diflference.  It  simply 
means  that  when  the  Jones  family  had  risen  to  where  life  was  suflSciently  full  of  contaas  and 
interests  and  needs  and  wants  to  make  the  telephone  a  labor-saving  device  in  the  business  of 
living,  the  telephone  was  installed.  The  Browns  do  not  have  a  telephone  because  in  their 
home  the  receiver  would  hang  on  its  hook  all  day  long  undisturbed. 

To  think  of  the  market  for  any  article  whatsoever  in  terms  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
million  people  is  futile.  Advertise  to  those  who  understand  your  message  and  are  respon- 
sive to  an  advertising  and  selling  appeal.  The  telephone  is  the  surest  index  of  this  market. 
One-third  of  the  country's  homes  have  telephones,  and  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  they 
buy  two-thirds  of  the  advertised  commodities  sold. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  national  advertiser  to  aim  at — coverage  of  the  8,500,000  fami- 
lies in  the  telephone  market — and  obviously  the  telephone  subscriber  circulation  of  a  number 
of  magazines  must  be  added  together  to  total  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million. 

Because  in  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The  Digest  has  continuously  circularized  telephone 
subscribers,  it  has  increased  its  circulation  to  more  than  1,300,000  copies  per  week  and  can 
make  to  the  advertiser  this  definite  statement: 


The  home  with 

a  telephone  is  the 

best  market 

and  the  best  million  telephone 

homes  are  subscribers 

TheliterdrjDigest 
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Exterior  View  of  Assembling  Department 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"  The  City  of  Diversified  Industries" 
Has  an  International  Reputation  in  the  manufacture  of 

MECHANICAL  STOKERS 


John  A .  Roebling's  Sons  Co. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


THE  Wetzel  Me- 
chanical Stoker, 
which  is  manufactured 
in  this  city,  has  been 
generally  conceded  as 
being  the  most  economi- 
cal mechanical  stoker  on 
the  market. 

Wetzel  Stokers  insure 
a  coal  saving  of  from  1 5 
to  20  per  cent  and  in 
large  plants  where  they 
are  used  one  man  does 
the  work  of  six  that 
would  be  required  if  the 
boilers  were  tired  by 
hand. 

Concerns  such  as 
United  States  Steel 
Corpn.,  Hershey  Choco- 
late Co.,  E.  I.  bu  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  John 
Roebling's  Sons  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.,  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  other 
large  power  plants  in 
America  and  foreign 
countries  are  users  of 
Wetzel  Stokers. 


7*fti«  I'jr  nuwi  ber  elevfn  of  a  $er  ie$ 
shoeing  the  industries  of  Trenton. 
For  reprints  of  other  adcertisementa, 
requegt  envelope  "F.** 


Trenton  Times 

TRENTON.    NEW   JERSEY 


Kellr-Smlth  Co. 

NATIONAL.     REPRESENTATIVES 

Marbrldst  Bldg.     I      Lytton  BIdi. 
New  York  I  dllcai* 


United  States  Steel  Corporation 


Hershey  Chocolate  Company 
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Biggest  Issue  in 
Our  History 

— in  advertising 
— in  circulation 


THE  BUTTERICK 
QUARTERLIES 

rank  as   the  largest  and   most  widely 
circulated  all-fashion  magazines 

More  than  a 
Million 

with  the  Summer  1925  issue 

BUTTERICK 

Publisher 
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"His  Spirit  Still  Lives!" 

Humor— and  Sanity 

This  drawing  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson  ap- 
peared shortly  after  the  death  of  President 
Wilson.  It  expresses  the  perpetuation  of  a 
beautiful  and  imperishable  ideal,  and  resulted 
in  the  voicing  of  more  public  sentiment  than 
any  other  drawing  published  in  Life. 

It  is  this  rare  combination  of  humor  and  sanity 
— this  ability  to  interpret  the  sentiment  of  the 
country — that  has  breathed  into  Life  the  na- 
tional significance  it  possesses. 

Life's  country-wide  appeal  has  attracted  to  it 
a  subscription  list  of  intelligence  and  sub- 
stance— a  group  advertisers  find  it  profitable 
to  reach. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 

Vr~National    Advertisers 
^      Using   Life   in    1925 
I      with    Comprehensive 
I  Schedules 

I  S 

I  Color 


Avierican  Toiacco  Company 

Lucky  Strike 

Pall  Mall 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 
Colgate  rf  Company 
The  Crane  Company 
Fisk  Tire  Company 
Ford  Motor  Company   (^Ltncoln 

Division) 
General  Tobacco  Company 
B    F    Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Holeproof  Hosiery 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
Parker  Pen  Company 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
W    A    Sheaffer  Pen  Company 
The  Coca  Cola  Company 
White  Rock  Mineral  Sprmys 
Company 

Black   and   White 

American  Telephone  <C  Tele- 

praph  Co. 
Apollinaris  Agency  Company 
Bauer  d  Black 
Black.  Starr  <t  Frost 
Brooks  Bros.         . 
Cunard  Steamship  Company 
Coty,  Inc. 

Crichton  rf  Company 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 
Wm.  Demuth  d  Company 
A.  B.  Dick  Company 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company 
Dreicer  <t  Company 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Fisher  Body  Corp. 
The  Forhan  Company 
French  Line 

General  Electric   Company 
General  Motors  Corp. 
General  Tire  d  Rubber 
Gorham   Company 
Alexander   Hamilton   Institute 
Hamilton   Watch  Company 
Hart,  Schaffner  d  Marx 
Hotels  Statler  Company 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 
Robt.  A.  Johnston 
Lehn  d  Fink 

Liggett  d  Myers   (.Fattma) 
Maillard's 

Mohawk  Rubber  Company 
Munsingwear  Corp. 
Nordyke  d  Marmon  Company 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
Palmolive 

Pepsodent  Company 
Phillips-Jones  Corp. 
Phoenix  Hosiery  Co. 

Reed  Tobacco  Company 

Rubberset   Company 

Society  of  American  Florists 

U.   S.  Shipping  Board 

Van  Ess  Laboratories 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Wahl  Company 

Weyerhauser  Forest  Products 

Wrigley's  Gum 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.    (Absorbine. 
Jr.) 


127  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


398  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HY  is  it  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  in  the  past  de- 
cade have  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  to  us — "stories  as  good  as 
yours  we  can  not  find  in  other  magazines  ?" 

We  call  our  readers  "The  Small  Town 
Public."'  That  is  because  they  dominate 
in  the  rural  heart  of  the  land  which  gave 
us  Lincoln  and  Mark  Twain  and  has  bred 
our  leaders  in  literature,  statesmanship, 
art,  and  business. 

They  are  that  inarticulate  majority  to 
whom  the  ringing  majesty  of  the  Bible's 
English  means  nearly  as  much  as  its 
spiritual  significance — and  infinitely  more 
than  the  stylistic  cleverness  of  our  current 
intellectuals. 

They  are  the  people  who  have  kept  alive 
the  names  of  Shakespeare,  and  Dickens 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  when  the  best 
sellers  of  today  are  forgotten. 

They  want,  first  of  all,  an  absorbing 
story  about  human  beings  of  their  own 
kind  whom  they  know  and  understand. 

They  want  an  inspiring  theme  en- 
couraging them  in  their  own  hopes  and 
ambitions,  renewing  their  faith  in  life  and 
love,  in  humor,  honesty  and  beauty,  in 
heroism  and  sacrifice. 

To  them,  surface  sparkle  and  social 
puppetry  mean  nothing;  the  profound 
facts  of  human  emotion,  the  prevailing 
truths  of  nature,  mean  everything.  And 
the  form,  the  mode  of  expression,  is 
unimportant.  They  can  appreciate  the 
truth  whether  glimpsed  through  the  im- 
mortal poetry  of  a  genius  or  through  the 
simple  craftsmanship  of  an  unknown 
author. 


Artistry  thrives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
leisure;  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  make  the  wheels  of  the  world  go 
round,  it  is  not  important.  In  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  they  turn  every 
year  to  People's  Home  Journal  fiction 
where  they  find  those  human  truths  to 
which  they  are  far  closer  than  is  the 
literary  dilettant. 

People's  Home  Journal  fiction  is 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  man  s  common  life. 
It  is  grounded  in  the  human  nature  of 
the  ages,  not  tuned  to  the  passing  jazz 
of  the  hour. 

Its  writers  come  up  from  the  ranks 
with  one  burning  story  forged  in  the  heat 
of  some  intense  personal  experience,  an 
experience  sooner  or  later  familiar  to  all. 
Often  these  writers  go  on  to  other 
conquests  in  literary  craftsmanship — but 
unless  they  again  strike  those  sparks  that 
flashed  forth  in  the  first  story,  their  later 
work  appears  in  pages  other  than  ours. 

Based,  thus,  on  those  eternal  values 
which  may  enter  either  into  great  art  or 
merely  into  popularly  appealing  stories, 
the  People's  Home  Journal  fiction 
policy  has  been  constant  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

It  has  imitated  no  other,  followed  no 
passing  vagary  of  fiction  fashion.  It  has 
not  had  to  feel  its  way  in  zigzags,  because 
it  has  had  one  straight  line  easy  to  follow, 
the  true  perspective  of  life  as  the  common 
man  sees  it.  Its  magnetic  hold  on  the 
average  reader  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  does  the  vitality  of  the  race 
itself — it  comes  from  the  rich  subsoil  of 
clean  human  emotion  on  which  all  civiliza- 
tion is  founded. 
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■^  "^  Cosmopolitan,  with  which  is  combined  Hearst's 
International,  announces  the  issuance  of  the  Standard 
Data  File. 

This  file  has  the  approval  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  is  designed  to  establish  a 
standard  of  definite  practice  in  the  filing  of  publication 
information. 

It  contains  all  of  the  essential  statistical  facts  relating  to 
Cosmopolitan;  the  facts  likely  to  be  required  when  making 
up  lists.  It  eliminates  the  existing  haphazard  method  of 
filing  and  substitutes  an  orderly,  concise  system  always 
available  for  quick  reference. 

Additions  and  replacements  wiU  be  furnished  each  month, 
thus  keeping  the  file  complete  and  up-to-date. 

Distribution  of  the  Standard  Data  File  has  been  practically 
completed,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any 
recognized  advertising  agency  that  has  failed  to  receive  one. 

Address  Advertising  Department 
Cosmopolitan,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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2, 000  Scanty  Letters 
Slave  a  JVLessage  for  Y  ou! 

IF  you  are  an  advertiser  of  toilet  goods  or  of  beauty 
produfts,  be  sure  to  read  "An  Advertising  Manager 
Interviews  a  Beauty  Editor" — ju§t  off  the  press. 

It  contains  an  analysis  of  2,000  letters  written  by  Delinea- 
tor readers  to  Celia  Caroline  Cole  —  Beauty  Editor  of  The 
Delineator, —  as  brought  out  in  an  interview  with  George  S. 
Fowler,  Advertising  Manager  of  Colgate  &  Co. 

When  are  women  mo§t  anxious  for  beauty  helps.'' 

Why  do  they  buy  fhis  face  powder,  instead  of  fbaf? 

What  is  the  "Note  of  anxiety"? 

The  beauty  problems  of  women,  their  needs  and  fears,  are 
all  in  this  fascinating  summary.  It  tells  what  they  look  for  in 
your  goods  —  and  how  you  can  appeal  to  them  successfully. 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  sent,  free,  to  executives. 
Please  address:— H.  S.  Lines,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 

THE  DELlNEATOIi 

THE  DELINEATOR  ^W  THE  DESIGNER 
(The  'Butterick  Combination) 


•m, ••' 
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All  Aboard  for  Houston! 

ANOTHER  milestone  on  the  road 
to  more  friendly  business  rela- 
■  tions  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  marked  by  the  twenty- 
first  annual  convention  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  for  which  the  stage  is  set 
at  Houston,  Texas.  The  general 
sessions  will  be  addressed  by  speak- 
ers who  represent  the  best  thought 
of  the  industries  and  callings  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Depart- 
mental sessions  will  be  held  by 
seventeen  different  groups,  while 
the  Pan-American  Trade  Confer- 
ence will  crystalize  the  opportuni- 
ties for  business  development  in 
the  nations  to  the  south  of  us.  The 
program  in  detail  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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GRA>4D 
DETOUR 


FOR  almost  a  century  Grand  Detour  Steel 
Plows  have  been  familiar  and  invaluable  tools 
wherever  sticky  soils  have  called  for  an  easy- 
scouring  mold-board. 

Founded  at  Grand  Detour,  on  the  Illinois  River, 
where  it  built  the  world's  first  steel  plow— moving 
to  Dixon  nearby  when  the  railroad  came  through 
—growing  steadily  through  prairie-breaking  days 
and  keeping  step  with  the  latest  in  tractor  farm- 
ing, here's  a  plant  that  hasn't  missed  a  payday 
in  close  to  ninety  crowded  years. 

The  McCann  Company  is  proud,  and  justly  so,  of 
its  ten-year  connection  with  Grand  Detour  Plows. 
It's  an  honest  story  we  have  had  to  tell — one  ot 
honest  workmanship  and  well-earned  prestige. 
A  welcome  opportunity  for  "Truth  Well  Told." 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cAcBertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 

LOS  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 
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Winning  National  Distribution 
for  a  Local  Product 

By  E.  J.  Curtis 

Vice-President,  Curtis  Companies,  Inc.,  Clinton,  Iowa 


THIS  might  be  called  the  story 
of  another  product  that 
"couldn't  be  advertised."  The 
product  is  millwork — or  in  every- 
day language,  woodwork.  To  a  great 
extent  millwork  was, 
and  is,  manufactured  in 
planing  mills  equipped  to 
seek  business  only  in 
limited  territories.  It 
seemed  necessarily  that 
kind  of  businfiss;  not  one 
that  could  be  expanded 
greatly,  protected  by 
trademark,  and  advertised 
nationally. 

But  perhaps  it  does 
not  pay  to  set  definite 
limits  to  what  advertising 
can  or  can  not  be  asked 
to  do.  We  have  adver- 
tised millwork  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  ad- 
vertising has  helped  us  to 
attain  a  marketing  posi- 
tion that  we  could  not 
have  attained  in  any  other 
way. 

One  of  the  first  things 
we  had  to  do  was  to  stop 
speaking  the  technical 
language  of  the  trade,  and 
talk  like  consumers. 
"What  is  millwork?"  our 
advertising  agents  asked; 
and  when  we  explained 
that    it    was    woodwork 


used  in  the  finish  of  houses  and  in- 
cluded doors,  windows,  sash,  stairs, 
china  and  linen  closets,  built-in  cabi- 
nets, and  a  number  of  other  articles, 
they   said,   "Why   not  call   it   wood- 


WHEN  the  lumbering  industry  of  the  Middle  West 
was  in  its  infancy  great  rafts  of  logs  were  floated 
down  the  Mississippi  River  every  spring  from  the  lum- 
ber camps  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  As  time  passed, 
however,  these  forests  disappeared  and  the  lumber  men 
were  forced  farther  afield  to  more  inaccessible  regions. 
To  cope  with  the  new  situations  the  logging  industry 
developed  new  methods  for  transporting  their  produce 
to  the  markets.  Now  both  of  the  main  plants  of  the 
Curtis  Companies  are  supplied  with  California  lumber 


work?"  We  agreed,  and  immediately 
became  the  joke  of  the  industry. 
When  we  attended  conventions  we 
used  to  be  greeted  by  our  friends 
with,  "Well,  how  are  the  woodwork 
manufacturers  getting 
along?"  Fortunately,  we 
were  not  selling  to  them! 
We  persisted.  Today 
probably  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  concerns  in  our 
line  make  woodwork  and 
call  it  that.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  it  pays  to  talk 
the  language  of  consum- 
ers. 

The  marketing  story 
starts  with  the  company's 
origin,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter, 
great  rafts  of  logs  were 
floated  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  every  spring 
from  the  lumber  camps  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
The  sawmills  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  took  a  share  of  the 
logs  and  converted  them 
into  lumber;  and  in  1866 
C.  F.  and  G.  M.  Curtis, 
brothers,  came  to  Clinton 
and  with  what  capital 
they  and  their  uncle  could 
scrape  together,  began 
manufacturing  sashes  and 
doors    in    a    plant    that 
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looked  like  merely  a  good- 
sized  barn.  They  had 
ample  supplies  of  raw 
materials  close  at  hand, 
they  sold  locally  and  in 
neighboring  towns  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  they  built 
up  a  good  business. 

In  time,  however,  they 
foresaw  that  a  day  would 
come  when  no  more  logs 
would  be  floated  down  the 
Mississippi.  The  forests 
were  disappearing.  In 
order  to  protect  them- 
selves and  have  a  business 
left  when  that  day  came, 
they  established  a  second 
factory  at  Wausau,  Wis- 
consin. It  was  organized 
as  a  separate  company. 
But  instead  of  shutting 
up  shop  at  Clinton,  as 
they  had  anticipated,  the 
time  came  when  both 
plants  were  operated  with 
lumber    from    California. 

Further  growth  came 
about  in  much  the  same  way.  Job- 
bing houses,  to  which  later  were 
added  manufacturing  facilities,  were 
opened  at  Sioux  City,  Minneapolis, 
Lincoln,  Chicago  and  Detroit.  ,  Al- 
though the  ownership  of  the  various 
houses  was  rather  well  centralized 
each  house  was  a  separate  corporate 
unit,  and  covered  a  limited  sales 
territory  in  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  natural  way  for  this  kind  of 
business. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Curtis 
companies  were  scattered  widely 
over  the  middle  west,  serving  a  great 
many  customers,  governed  in  general 
by  the  same  policies,  but  not  consoli- 


The  building  show  ranks  almost  on  a  par  with  the  auto- 
mobile show  in  point  of  popularity  and  appeal.  Many 
of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country  put  on  an- 
nual building  shows — "Own  Your  Home"  expositions, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.  All  exhibits  carry  the 
name  and  address  of  the  dealer.  And  at  many  of  these — 
principally  in  towns  where  there  are  Curtis  dealers — • 
comprehensive  displays  of  Curtis  products  are  put  on 


dated  and  unified  in  their  efforts. 
One  of  the  units  might  even  fight 
another  for  business  when  they  en- 
croached on  one  another's  territory. 
The  coming  of  the  second  genera- 
tion into  the  management  brought 
changes.  First  of  all,  the  scattered 
units  were  consolidated  in  the  pres- 
ent organization,  Curtis  Companies, 
Inc.  Today  that  concern  is  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind,  with  annual  sales 
several  times  larger  than  ten  years 
ago.  There  were  a  number  of  mar- 
keting advantages  in  consolidation. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
fighting  ourselves  for  business  in 
overlapping   territories.      It   encour- 


aged the  economies  of 
large-scale  production. 
And  perhaps  most  import- 
ant of  all,  it  enabled  us 
to  unify  our  sales  prac- 
tices and  undertake  a 
general  campaign  for  bus- 
iness. 

Since  the  consolidation 
the  basic  structure  haa 
been  modified  somewhat, 
but  for  the  most  part  has 
remained  the  same  in 
those  territories  where  we 
were  already  established. 
The  former  separate  units 
at  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
and  the  other  cities  now 
operate  as  branch  head- 
quarters, with  warehouses 
and  some  manufacturing 
facilities.  But  more  and 
more  we  have  been  at- 
tempting, as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  centralize  manufac- 
turing at  Wausau  and 
Clinton  because  of  the 
very  great  economies 
of  large-quantity  produc- 
tion. By  incorporating  this  effort 
definitely  in  our  selling  plan,  and 
showing  the  dealer  how  he  and  we 
can  mutually  profit  by  keeping  or- 
ders on  schedule  so  as  to  ship  in 
carload  lots  about  once  every  thirty 
or  sixty  days,  we  have  been  able  to 
effect  considerable  savings,  maintain 
an  even  production  load,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  our  business. 

In  territories  entered  since  the 
consolidation,  sales  are  all  handled 
centrally  from  our  Clinton  office,  but 
with  branch  sales  offices  in  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York.  It  is  in 
these  newer,  virgin  territories,  that 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  42] 


Interiors  of  permanent  display  rooms  are  located  in  the  offices  of  Curtis  dealers  at  different  points. 
In  the  past  five  years  the  display  room  idea  has  become  more  and  more  popular  with  the  retail  lumber 
dealer.  Such  displays  have  enabled  the  dealer  to  show  his  customers  how  woodwork  looks  when  fin- 
ished and  installed  in  the  home.     Interest  is  also  aroused  in  other  materials  which  the  dealer  handles 
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Quality  Circulation  from  the 
Publisher's  Office 


IN  discussions  of  cir- 
culation, I  find  people 
have  a  strong  tendency 
to  drift  off  into  theory; 
to  think  in  the  abstract 
millions,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  living, 
breathing,  spending  hu- 
man family  of  which  cir- 
culation is  composed. 

So,  I  want  to  take  Mr. 
Bates  calling  with  me  on 
some  families  I  know. 
Typical  families,  I  think. 
Families  that  flash  up  in 
my  mind  whenever  I 
think  of  mass  circulation, 
of  quality  circulation 
based  on  culture,  and  of 
quality  circulation  based 
on  buying  power. 

The  magic  carpet,  please, 
genie,  for  Mr.  Bates  and 
me.  Home,  please,  genie, 
in  the  year  1905. 

Home  is  in  the  north- 
east section  of  Kansas 
City,  on  a  car-line  street 
edged  with  rows  and  rows 
of  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
style  houses  on  fifty-foot 
lots.  My  Uncle  Harrison 
and    my    Cousins    Bessie 


By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


Editor's  Note : 

FEW  articles  that  the  Fortnightly  has  published 
have  aroused  such  widespread  comment  as  "What 
Do  We  Mean  When  We  Talk  About  Quality  Circula- 
tion?" by  Charles  Austin  Bates  in  our  issue  of  April  8. 
Mr.  Bates'  comments  brought  a  response  from  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins — "What  One  Man  Means  by  Quality  Cir- 
culation," which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  April  22. 
Herewith  we  present  to  our  readers  an  article  written 
from  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  by  Sara  Hamilton 
Birchall,  promotion  Manager,  Conde  Nast  Publications. 
In  the  next  issue  L.  E.  McGivena,  of  the  Daily  News 
(New  York)  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  viewpoint  of  the  mass  circulation  newspapers.  We 
feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  let  Mr.  Bates — since  he  started 
the  discussion — have  the  last  word  in  an  article  that 
will  follow  that  of  Mr.  McGivena's.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  we  welcome  letters  from  readers  who  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  several 
participants  in  the  discussion.  Some  such  letters  will 
be  found  in  the  current  issue  (see  page  36). 

As  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  article 
on  this  subject,  our  readers  should  not  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  any  single  article  expresses  the  Fortnicht- 
ly's  editorial  viewpoint.  The  subject  is  a  highly  con- 
troversial one,  but  we  feel  it  is  the  function  of  this  pub- 
lication to  provide  a  forum  for  the  frank  discussion  of 
subjects  of  such  vital  interest  to  advertising. 


and  buggy.  Uncle  Harri- 
son has  a  deep  suspicion 
of  these  new-fangled  de- 
vices called  autymobles. 
There  is  not  one  beautiful 
thing  in  the  house  except 
a  marble  statuette  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo.  There  is 
not  one  really  comfort- 
able chair. 

We  take  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  the 
Christian  Advocate.  We 
are  a  mass  family.  There 
are  millions  of  us. 

Do  you  think  twenty 
years  makes  much  differ- 
ence in  the  buying  habits 
of  such  a  family?  Not  so 
much!  I  passed  our  old 
house  two  years  ago.  It 
needed  a  spring  coat  of 
paint  worse  than  it  ever 
did  in  my  time,  but  the 
neighborhood  had 
changed  very  little.  There 
was  a  plump  woman  on 
the  porch,  sewing.  There 
was  a  baldish  man  work- 
ing in  the  garden  who 
might  have  been  Uncle 
Harrison     himself.        I'll 


and  Lottie,  and  I,  live  in  one  of  them,  valued   charge   customer.     We   take  venture  that  if  I'd  looked  in  their 

Uncle  Harrison  has  a  little  factory,  one   quart   of  milk   a  day   for   four  ice-box  I'd  have  seen  the  same  famil- 

in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  a  little  people,  and  no  cream.    We  use  oleo-  iar  quart  of  milk  and  the  same  cold 

vegetable  garden  on  the  back  of  the  margarine  for  cooking.  We  know  to  a  boiled  potatoes  waiting  to  be  fried 

lot   which   he    rises    at    5    a.    m.   to  cent  the  price  of  everything  we  buy,  for   supper.     Perhaps   they   have   a 


tend.  Every  night  he  brings  home 
the  meat  for  supper.  Now  and  again 
he  splurges  with  a  porterhouse 
steak  which  Bessie  cooks  a  trifle 
reproachfully. 

Bessie  keeps  the  house  spick  and 
span,  and  does  all  our  sewing,  mak- 
ing over  and  piecing  very  cleverly. 
One  of  her  great  triumphs  is  the 
construction  of  a  Sunday  dress  from 
Uncle  Harrison's  old  grey  summer 
trousers,  combined  with  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  grey  silk.  Lottie  is  a 
stenographer.  I  am  a  senior  in  high 
school.  Next  year  I  will  begin  work- 
ing my  way  through  college. 

We  do  our  own  washing,  ironing 


and  if  Bessie  discovers  a  nourish- 
ing kind  of  cereal  a  few  cents 
cheaper,  she  serves  it  for  breakfast, 
no  matter  whether  we  like  it  as  well 
or  not.  We  have  apple-sauce,  and 
stewed  dried  apricots,  and  macaroni 
with  a  minimum  of  cheese  in  it.  If 
a    panfull    of    cookies    gets    slightly 


Ford.    I  hope  they  have  a  Ford. 

Now  let  us  step  this  family  up 
into  a  circulation. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are 
24,000,000  families  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  15,480,000  pay  no 
income  tax  and  therefore  presum- 
ably are  earning  less  than  |1,000  a 


burned  in  the  oven,  Bessie  sees  to  it     year,  which  makes  them  very  nearly 


that  we  eat  the  burned  ones  first.  We 
run  the  gas  water-heater  only  on 
bath  nights;  other  times  we  heat 
water  in  a  tea-kettle. 

We   go   to   church   regularly,   and 


negligible  to  the  advertiser. 

Some  8,130,000  pay  taxes  on  an- 
nual incomes  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $5,999.  Some  of  these  8,130,000 
families  are  richer  than  Uncle  Har- 
rison's family;   some  poorer.     They 


out  of  my  thirty  cents  a  week  pocket- 
money  comes  a   nickel  for   Sunday-    consume    vast    quantities    of    staple 
school.      We    think    cards,    dancing,     groceries  and  dry  goods.     They  buy 
cleaning,   cooking,   preserving,    sew-    the  theater,  and  powder  on  the  nose     Mr.    Ford's    output,    often    on    the 
ing  and  mending.     We  are  nobody's    are  wrong.    We  do  not  have  a  horse    weekly  purchase  plan;  it  is  perhaps 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78] 
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You  CANT  win/ 


\bu  have  to 
get  ALL  the 
Breaks  ^ 
One  httle  slip 
means  SiM'Sing^ 


^  neither  rain,  sleet  nor 
biting  winds  can  swerve 
them  from  the  path  of 
duly-  )hw  New  York 
Police    / 


l^s^mf^ 


to  uphold  Your  Laws- 

New  York 

Police 


©  John  Weill 


An  Advertising  Experiment  to 
Discourage  Crime 

By  Frank  Hough 


ONE  of  the  newest  uses  to 
which  advertising  has  been 
put  is  i-epresented  in  the  cur- 
rent street  car  card  campaign  to 
discourage  crime  which  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  Barron  G.  Collier,  presi- 
dent of  Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  and 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department.  It 
constitutes  an  experiment  in  broad- 
ening the  field  of  advertising  in  the 
effort  to  make  it  a  social  as  well  as 
a  commercial  tool,  and  has  resulted 
from  the  apparent  success  of  Mr. 
Collier's  safety  campaign  which,  it 
has  been  estimated,  saves  hundreds 
of  lives  in  and  about  New  York  each 
year. 

The  situation  has  been  studied 
with  all  the  care  of  a  merchandising 
campaign.  Neglecting  the  age-old 
theories  of  heredity,  environment 
and  mental  derangement  as  causes 
of  criminality,  in  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  condition,  now  present,  the 
advertiser  strikes  at  the  situation 
from  a  more  direct  and  pertinent 
angle.  A  man  is  a  criminal  or  po- 
tential criminal  for  two  reasons: 
(1)   He  believes  that  the  world  owes 


him  a  better  living  than  he  can 
make  through  honest  labor;  (2)  he 
is  innately  a  gambler — believing  that 
he  can  "beat  the  game."  This 
gambling  instinct  does  not  lessen 
his  fear  of  the  law,  but  drives  him 
on  in  the  face  of  it. 

There  is  a  strange,  seemingly  para- 
doxical twist  in  human  nature  which 
shows  itself  in  the  tendency  of  many 
perfectly  respectable,  upright  people 
to  cast  a  glamor  about,  to  beautify 
with  a  halo  of  romance,  the  so-called 
"super-crook" — the  "master  mind." 
Therefore,  this  campaign  aims  to 
show  the  criminal  to  himself  and  to 
the  public  as  he  actually  is — not 
the  dashing,  romantic  adventurer, 
but  the  furtive,  sneaking,  cringing 
thing,  living  always  in  fear  of  the 
law.  He  is  not  a  "superman";  sel- 
dom is  he  better  than  a  moron. 

The  cards  are  eighteen  in  number 
and  run  in  two  parallel  series  which 
constitute  the  positive  and  negative 
arguments  of  the  case.  The  first 
series  is  addressed  to  the  criminal 
himself;  or  more  directly  to  the 
young  criminal,  the  potential  crim- 
inal who  is  beginning  to  look  with 


hungry  eyes  upon  the  seemingly 
lucrative  returns  of  a  life  of  crime. 
This  series  shows  the  criminal  in 
the  various  phases  of  his  calling; 
the  yeggman  "cracking"  a  safe,  the 
thug  "rolling"  his  victim,  the  gang- 
ster gunman  in  a  running  fight.  In 
each  picture  animation  has  been  sus- 
pended at  the  most  dramatic  point. 
The  criminal  is  shown,  caught  like  a 
cornered  rat,  his  features  stamped 
with  animal  terror.  Looming  over 
him  is  the  law,  here  represented  by 
the  towering  shadow  silhouette 
which  falls  on  the  wall  beside  him; 
the  police  officer  with  drawn  re- 
volver; dark,  ruggedly  heroic,  in- 
domitable. There  is  little  of  glamor 
or  romance  about  the  situation; 
rather  a  sordid,  haunting  fear. 

The  text  is  short  and  to  the  point, 
and  admirable  in  its  poignant  sug- 
gestiveness.  "The  cleverest  'stick 
up'  in  New  York  police  history  is 
now  old  and  broken  with  20  years 
yet  to  serve  in  Sing  Sing!" — "13,- 
000  police  are  sworn  to  'get  you' — 
alive  or  dead!"  The  head  of  each, 
the  keynote  of  the  series,  leaps 
at  the  reader,  "You  CANT  win!" 
[continued  on  page  51] 
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Best  Contract  Arrangements  to 
Make  with  Branch  Managers 


IN  the  literature  devoted  to  sales 
management  relatively  little  can 
be  found  on  the  difficult  and 
rather  important  subject  of  the 
proper  form  of  contract  for  an 
agency  or  branch  manager.  While 
conditions  of  employment  naturally 
vary,  certain  provisions  have  a  more 
general  application  and  should  be 
found  in  most  carefully  drawn  up 
agency  or  dealer  agreements. 

An  analysis  shows  that  the  pro- 
visions in  dealer,  agency,  or  branch 
manager  contracts  are  of  a  four-fold 
character:  (1)  Those  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  preamble  or  introduction. 
(2)  Undertakings  assumed  by  the 
company.  (3)  Undertakings  as- 
sumed by  the  manager  or  dealer. 
(4)  Undertakings  mutually  as- 
sumed. 

This  classification  will  be  adhered 
to  in  this  article.  Provisions  cited 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  a  na- 
ture that  might  be  useful  to  most 
companies  rather  than  provisions 
having  only  exceptional  value. 

1.  Provisions  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Preamble  or  Introduction — These 
consist  of  the  date  of  the  contract 
and  the  parties  between  whom  it  is 
made.  If  either  one  of  the  parties 
is  a  corporation,  the  state  of  incor- 
poration is  designated.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  a  sales  manager's  con- 
tract : 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  in  dupli- 
cate, this day   of 

19 .... ,  between : Company,  a 

corporation  duly  organized  under  the 

laws  of  the  State  or  Province  of , 

party  of  the  first  part,  and 

of  the  City  of  of  the  State 

or  Province  of ,  party  of  the 

second  part 

2.  Undertakings  Assumed  by  the 
Company — The  undertakings  as- 
sumed by  the  company  usually  deal 
with  the  appointment  of  the  dis- 
trict manager  and  his  term  of  serv- 
ice, with  the  territory  assigned,  and 
the  stipulations  as  to  compensation. 

In  some  cases  appointment  is 
made  for  a  definite  period,  for  ex- 


Second  of  a  series  of  reports  dealing  with 
methods  of  compensation,  and  reprinted 
with  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York.  The  first 
report  —  "Four  Methods  of  Compensating 
Salesmen" — appeared  in  Advertising  and 
Selling  Foetnightly,  March  25.  1925. 


ample  one  year,  but  more  generally 
the  appointment  holds  good  until 
cancelled. 

In  some  cases  the  agent  is  given 
a  blanket  right  to  sell  the  company's 
product  wherever  he  can.  Where 
this  is  done  the  company  reserves 
the  right  to  itself  and  other  dealers 
or  sales  managers  similarly  to  sell 
the  company's  products  in  any  terri- 
tory. Moreover,  the  company  may 
reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
government  departments  or  volun- 
tary agencies  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Other  contracts  with  sales  mana- 
gers provide  for  a  definite  territory. 
In  such  territory  the  salesman  is 
credited  with  all  business  procured 
by  him,  or  on  the  company's  sales- 
man, or  the  company's  representa- 
tive from  concerns  previously 
worked  upon  by  the  company's  sales- 
man or  other  representative,  pro- 
vided such  business  is  closed  within 
a  stipulated  time  of  the  latest  visit, 
even  though  such  visit  might  have 
been  made  during  the  occupancy  of 
the  territory  by  the  predecessor  of 
the  sales  manager. 

Sales  in  Outside  Territory — One 
sales  contract  provides  that  whereas 
the  agent  agrees  not  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  district  manager  of 
the  company  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing his  product,  should  the  purchaser 
call  upon  him  voluntarily  and  pur- 
chase a  company  product  for  use  out- 
side of  the  district  manager's  terri- 
tory, he  shall  receive  fractional  com- 
pensation. 

It  is  the  practice  of  other  com- 
panies to  set  up  district  managers' 
territory  even  more  completely  than 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tion. For  example,  one  company 
pays  its  district  manager  upon  a 
sale  of  the  company's  merchandise 
from  the  district  manager's  terri- 
tory whether  sold  by  him,  or  by  the 
company,  or  by  others,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  that  the  company  re- 
serves the  right  to  send  special 
salesmen  for  the  canvass  of  a  special 
class  of  trade  of  any  particular  dis- 
trict which  the  company  thinks 
needs  special  attention  or  intensive 
work.  Even  in  this  case  these  spe- 
cial salesman  have  no  right  to  can- 
vass any  trade  on  which  a  prospect 
card  has  been  filed  with  the  company. 


within  less  than  sixty  days,  except 
by  mutual  consent. 

Open  Territory — It  is  the  practice 
of  a  company  to  declare  certain  ter- 
ritory to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  company  as  "open"  territory. 
Such  territory  may  be  loaned  to  any 
district  manager  for  any  period  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  company  may 
prescribe. 

Most  arrangements  with  district 
managers  or  dealers  are  on  a  com- 
mission or  profit-sharing  basis.  In 
certain  cases  percentages  of  commis- 
sion are  subject  to  deduction  for  all 
direct  expenses  of  every  kind  and 
description,  necessary  to  the  satis- 
factory and  proper  conduct  of  the 
business.  In  order  amply  to  protect 
the  company,  stipulations  are  made 
as  to  the  crediting  of  commissions. 
For  example,  here  is  the  practice  of 
one  company: 

Commissions  to  be  credited  each 
month  on  the  total  amount  of  orders 
entered  and  accepted  at  the  home  office 
for  goods  sold  in  the  district  manager's 
territory.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  commission  so  credited  shall 
become  payable  in  cash  at  the  end  of 
the  month ;  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  commission  shall  become  payable 
at  the  end  of  the  month  on  such  por- 
tion of  orders  entered  as  shall  have 
been  billed  within  the  month;  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
commission  shall  become  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  month  after  collection  is 
made  on  the  billings. 

Where  a  considerable  exchange 
business  is  transacted,  or  where  a 
great  part  of  the  business  is  done  on 
a  partial  payment  basis  with  possi- 
bilities of  return  of  merchandise, 
special  provisions  relative  to  pay- 
ment of  compensation  are  usually 
made. 

For  example,  there  follows  a  ser- 
ies of  provisions  bearing  upon  com- 
pensation and  dealing  with  note  set- 
tlements, commission  on  merchan- 
dise not  paid  for  in  full,  commission 
on  merchandise  resold,  and  allow- 
ances on  exchanged  merchandise. 

Note  Settlements — Said  district  man- 
ager agrees  commission  shall  not  be 
credited  to  his  account  on  the  com- 
pany's books  until  the  purchaser  has 
made  settlement  in  full  with  the  com- 
pany, either  by  cash  or  acceptable  note 
or  notes,  and  has  delivered  to  the  com- 
pany or  its  authorized  agent  (such) 
merchandise  to  be  taken  in  exchange, 
and  that  when  settlement  is  made 
wholly  or  in  part  by  notes,  the  com- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56] 
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The  Art  Directors  Club  Holds  Its 
Fourth  Annual  Exhibit 


Pen   and  Ink — Ruskin  Williams  for 

-Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company. 

Newell-Emmett      Company.        First 

Honorable  Mention 


Above  —  Black    and    White    Illustration  —  Benito    for 
Fioret,  Inc.     N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.     Medal 

At    Left — Decorative    Design — Reginald    Parr,    Qoesle- 
Roese  Studio,  for  Pinellas  Country  Club.     Medal 
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Miscellaneous — H.   Sundblom   for   Lincoln   Motor  Company. 
Critchfleld  &  Company,  Advertising  Agency.      Medal 


Paintings   and   Drawings   in   Colors — Miscellaneous — Edward   A. 

Wilson    for    Chemical    National    Bank.         Borland    Agency,    Inc. 

First    Honorable    Mention 


Paintings  and  Drawings  in  Colors — Still  Life — Rene  Clarke 

for  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company.     Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc., 

Advertising  Agency.     Medal 


Painting   and  Drawing   i)t    Colors — Figures — Walter    Bi-^gs 

for    International    Silver    Company.      N.    W.    Ayer    &    Son, 

Advertising  Agency.     Medal 


p'ACH  succeeding  ex- 
-•— ^ hibit  that  features 
the  anual  hangings  of  the 
Art  Directors  Club,  at  the 
Art  Center,  New  York, 
indicates  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  field  of  advertising 
art.  This  year's  exhibit, 
the  fourth  that  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Art  Di- 
rectors Club,  includes  the 
work  of  many  new  ar- 
tists. The  exhibit,  which 
opened  April  27,  will  con- 
tinue through  to  May  14. 
The  orthochromatic  pho- 
tographs of  the  colored 
exhibits  were  taken  by 
H.  Seabrook  Collins. 


Photographic  Group — H.  W.  Scandlin  for  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company. 
Batten,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency.     Medal 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


When  the  Salesmen  Lack  the 
Necessary  Confidence 

By  George  R.  Miller 


WITHOUT  con- 
f  i  d  e  n  c  e  in 
himself,  i  n 
his  house  and  in  the 
product  he  is  selling, 
a  salesman  is  poorly 
equipped  to  go  forth 
and  compete  for  or- 
ders, no  matter  how 
excellent  his  sales 
talk  or  how  bulky  his 
portfolio.  Yet  every 
day  first-class  sales- 
m  e  n  ,  temperament- 
ally unfitted  for  the 
task  in  hand,  leave 
their  desks  and  sally 
out  for  business. 
During  the  war  pe- 
riod, selling  was  more 
or  less  of  a  dead  art. 
Conditions  were  such 
that  buyers  took  the 
initiative ;  they  sold 
themselves.  Times 
have  changed.  Today 
buyers  refuse  to  be 
stampeded.  The  sales- 
man who  gets  an 
order  must  be  more 
than  a  raconteur  and 
a  hand-shaker.  He 
has  to  say  more  than 
"Good  morning"  when 
he  makes  a  call.  If  =^=^= 
he  doesn't  start  out 
mentally  and  physically  fitted  for 
competition  and  sales  resistance,  he 
may  just  as  well  stay  in  his  own 
office. 

The  foregoing  is  the  gist  of  some 
remarks  made  to  me  recently  by  the 
sales  manager  of  a  company  market- 
ing a  line  of  office  appliances  and 
equipment.  "When  I  took  hold 
here,"  he  told  me  (we  were  seated 
in  his  office),  I  encountered  a  hor- 
rible set  of  conditions.  At  first,  I 
couldn't  fathom  it.  My  predecessor 
had  given  up  his  job  because  his 
sales  volume  was  falling  off  steadily. 
I  have  discovered  since  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  trouble  could  not  be 
placed    at    his    door    directly.      He 


I  WENT  to  the  mat  with  the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Conditions  in  the  production  department  were 
such  that  the  salesmen  couldn't  go  out  into  their  territory  and 
make  any  sort  of  promise  with  assurance  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  plant.  Either  we  got  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  production  end  of  the  business,  or  1  wouldn't  be  held 
responsible  for  results.    Needless  to  say,  I  got  my  point." 


couldn't  get  the  production  depart- 
ment to  see  itself  in  true  relation- 
ship to  the  sales  department.  And 
other  branches  of  the  internal  or- 
ganization did  things  that  made  it 
very  diflScult  for  salesmen  to  face 
their  customers. 

"The  production  department,  for 
example,  experimented  with  finishes 
and  turned  out  material  that  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  customer's  orders. 
The  stuff  was  first  class  in  every 
respect,  understand,  but  the  finish 
was  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  sample  that  had  been  shown  the 
prospect.  When  the  goods  were  de- 
livered, the  customer  yelled  for  the 
salesman.    Often  the  latter  was  able 


to  convince  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  prod- 
uct was  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  original 
specimen.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  the  finish  was 
more  durable.  Many 
times,  however,  the 
stuff  was  thrown 
back  on  our  hands 
because  the  customer 
felt  that  the  house 
was  trying  to  put 
something  over  on 
him.  We  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  it  to 
a  new  customer,  but 
in  the  meantime  we 
had  created  a  bad  im- 
pression in  the  mind 
of  an  older  prospect. 
And  it  proved  even 
more  difficult  to  sell 
him  again  and  regain 
his  confidence  than  it 
was  to  get  the  origi- 
nal order. 

"After  several  ex- 
periences like  this,  I 
went  to  the  mat  with 
the  president  and 
chairman  of  the 
board.  They  could  go 
on  doing  as  they  did 
without  my  assist- 
ance on  the  sales  end, 
I  told  them,  or  they  could  give  strict 
instructions  to  the  production  de- 
partment that  if  any  change  was  to 
be  made  in  specifications,  no  matter 
how  slight,  it  was  first  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  sales  department  which 
would  in  turn  take  it  up  with  the 
customer  and  get  his  sanction  for 
the  change.  I  didn't  want  the  sales 
force  to  keep  on  worrying  about  the 
production  department.  Needless  to 
say,  I  carried  my  point.  My  prede- 
cessor could  have  achieved  the  same 
result,  but  he  never  made  it  an  issue. 
He  just  railed  against  fate  and  lack 
of  cooperation,  but  he  never  went 
at  it  aggressively  enough. 

"Another    obstacle    to    sales,    and 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50] 
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How  to  Advertise  Industrial 
Equipment  Abroad 

By  E.  W.  Clark 

Advertising  Manager,  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago 


NATIONAL  char- 
acteristics vary. 
Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  do  business 
in  Europe  in  the  last 
seven  years  will  agree 
that  the  more  the 
"Made  in  America" 
label  can  be  subordi- 
nated on  men  and 
products,  the  more 
successful  that  prod- 
uct or  that  sales  or- 
ganization is  likely  to 
be  abroad. 

The  same  holds 
true  with  regard  to 
advertising  and  pub- 
1  i  c  i  t  y  .  Competent 
representatives  on  the 
ground  can  handle 
your  publicity  cam- 
paign far  and  away 
better  than  can  he 
done  from  the  home 
office.  In  our  com- 
pany we  throw  the 
responsibility  for  se- 
lection o  f  foreign 
media  and  for  writ- 
ing the  copy  squarely 
on    the    local    people.  """" 

Our  foreign  branch 
offices  furnish  us  each  year  with  a 
budget  showing  the  advertising  they 
have  been  doing,  and  would  like  to 
do  during  the  coming  year,  and  giv- 
ing their  reasons  for  it.  This 
budget  is  discussed  in  Chicago  by 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  for- 
eign business  and  the  writer,  and 
a  general  policy  and  appropriation 
approved  for  the  year,  depending  on 
business  conditions,  market,  volume 
of  business,  etc. 


NO  matter  what  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  the  question  of  dis- 
tributing his  product  in  foreign  markets  opens  up  a  problem 
that  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  Even  Enghsh-speak- 
ing  peoples  in  the  two  hemispheres  have  their  own  individual 
traits,  much  less  other  nationals,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
specific  knowledge  to  be  obtained  upon  customs,  packing  regula- 
tions, financing,  and  kindred  matters  before  export  business 
can    be    consummated    with    profit    to    all    parties    concerned 


concerned,  and  the  address  given 
is  of  the  latter  rather  than  the 
Chicago  address. 

Preparation  of  copy  in  the  United    subject  to  London's  suggestions,  our 

British  trade  paper  copy  is  prepared 


we  have  learned  about 
advertising  in  for- 
eign countries: 

When  it  comes  to 
the  advertising  done 
by  our  agents,  a  wide 
latitude  is  necessary. 
Generally  speaking, 
we  regard  it  as  a 
function  of  the  agent 
to  carry  some  pub- 
licity at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  help  them 
secure  adequate  re- 
ception and  demand 
for  our  equipment. 
This  is  an  adjunct  to 
his  selling  campaign 
which  it  is  to  his  in- 
terest to  employ.  In 
certain  cases,  how- 
ever, when  there  is  a 
paper  of  outstanding 
merit,  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  place  a  con- 
tract from  Chicago 
for  advertising  in 
this  direct,  or  to 
make  an  appropria- 
tion   for   this   paper, 

to    be    employed    in 

——^——     special    Sullivan    ad- 
vertising. 
Great  Britain. — With  the  exception 
of  one  monthly,  for  which  copy  has 
always   been   prepared    in    Chicago, 


States  for  appearance  abroad  has 
some  advantages  and  some  dangers. 
Contrasting  with  the  advantage  of 
keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the 
presentation  of  the  equipment  ad- 
vertised, there  are  several  dangers 
which  have  caused  us  to  leave  copy 
selection  and  preparation  almost  en- 


in  London,  and  all  reading  matter, 
technical  articles,  etc.,  are  handled 
from  that  point.  We  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  British  technical  journal- 
ism. In  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
circulation  in  Great  Britain,  there  ig 
a    considerable    colonial    circulation. 


In  selecting  papers,  we  place  re-  tirely  in  the  hands  of  our  local  peo-  which  we  regard  as  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  the  overseas  circulation 
of  our  American  technical  journals. 
The  Britisher  away  from  home  de- 
pends largely  on  his  home  engineer- 
ing papers,  and  in  many  cases  British 
colonial  firms  or  those  under  British 
management  in  foreign  countries 
have  a  very  intimate  tieup  with 
London,    either    through    the    home 


liance  first,  and  always,  on  the 
opinion  of  the  local  agent.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  instances  the  copy  is 
prepared  in  Chicago  and  sent  direct 
to  the  paper,  but  proof  is  always 
shown  to  the  branch  office  or  agent 


Portions  of  an  address  made  before  the 
Engineering  Advertisers'  Association,  Chi- 
cago. 


pie  abroad.  We  do  not  feel,  with 
the  distances  involved,  that  we  can 
feature  the  machinery  which  should 
be  featured  at  a  specific  time,  with 
sufficient  exactness.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  technical  phrases, 
style  and  usage,  which  vary  widely, 
even  in  English-speaking  countries. 
Following   is   a   discussion    of   what 
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office  there,  or  because  purchase 
orders  are  placed  through  the  large 
indent  houses  in  London. 

The  British  people  have  the  read- 
ing habit,  and  once  the  proper 
approach  is  attained,  there  is  no 
more  useful  method  of  securing  the 
attention  of  industrial  buyers  than 
through  the  advertising  and  editor- 
ial column,  also,  of  the  British  tech- 
nical press. 

One  of  the  leading  British  engi- 
neering papers  had  a  man  in  our 
London  office  the  other  day  who 
argued  against  what  he  called  "at- 
tractive advertising,"  and  claimed 
that    a    plain,    simple    straightfor- 


ward statement  is  what  the  British 
reading  public  wants,  without  any 
art  in  it  whatever.  Opinion  is 
changing,  however,  and  the  more 
progressive  British  journals,  one  or 
two  of  them,  are  establishing  serv- 
ice departments. 

France.  —  Our  advertising  in 
France  is  placed  direct  with  numer- 
ous technical  journals,  and  is  pre- 
pared and  scheduled  entirely  by  one 
of  our  staff,  with  the  aid  of  a  local 
agency,  in  selection.  Catalogs  are 
written  from  our  home  editions,  but 
altered  and  added  to  by  our  Paris 
office  engineers  to  meet  French  and 
Belgian    needs.      They    are    "illus- 


trated" with  pictures  of  our  ma- 
chines at  work  in  Europe.  Direct 
mail  and  circularizing  is  increas- 
ingly popular,  and  is  carried  on  also 
by  our  agents  in  Spain,  Belgium 
and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
conducted  by  a  sub-office  in  Algiers. 
France  has  some  queer  trade 
paper  habits.  One  of  them  is  in- 
serts. Our  Paris  office  has  contracts 
with  certain  papers  by  which  an  in- 
sert, only  one  per  issue,  is  placed 
in  each  and  every  copy  of  that  issue 
loose.  The  theory  is  that  the  recip- 
ient takes  the  inserts  out  and  puts 
them  in  his  file  or  scrapbook. 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   66] 


Pulling  at  Heart  Strings  to 
Loose  Purse  Strings 


THAT  advertising  can  be 
made  to  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  side  of  man  has  been 
proved  so  often,  it  seems  almost 
bromidic  to  refer  to  it.  How- 
ever, in  no  wise  has  this  benef- 
icent power  of  the  printed 
word  been  demonstrated  better 
than  in  connection  with  pleas 
for  funds  and  assistance  made 
from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of 
some  worthy  charity  or  public 
institution.  A  "drive"  for  the 
completion  of  a  cathedral ;  an 
appeal  for  funds  with  which  to 
wage  war  against  the  "white 
plague";  a  call  for  money  so 
that  welfare  work  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  slum  sections  of 
big  cities,  those  heartsores  that 
modern  civilization  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  eradicating ;  a  plea 
for  donations  to  succor  a 
stricken  nation  or  locality  be- 
cause of  some  untoward  calam- 
ity; a  request  for  monetary 
help  so  that  a  hospital  may  con- 
tinue its  humane  work  among 
the  stricken  and  the  maimed — 
invocations  such  as  these  bring 
willing  responses  when  they 
are  couched  in  earnestness  and  made 
with  sincerity. 

In  England  they  go  to  greater 
lengths  in  their  appeals  for  the  pub- 
lic's consideration.  A  campaign  of 
the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  of  Lon- 
d  0  n  is  interest-compelling  and 
thought-provoking  because  of  the 
poignant  manner  in  which  each  ad- 
vertisement is  worded.  Graphic,  in- 
deed, is  such  a  caption  as  "Do  people 


'■'■JP^ hen  you've  blanl^ets  you  undress 
to  go  to  bed^  Sister'''' 

HOW  that  uying  of  a  chiM  patient  throws  li^t  on  the  poor 
home*  of  South  London — little  children  without  bedding 
snuggling  up  to  one  anothei  for  warniih. 

And  tick,  ailing  children  too — their  one  hope  the  Icindly  help  of 
the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women. 

Many  hundred*  of  children's  and  women's  lives  ate  saved  yearly 
by  the  skill  and  care  they  receive  at  t^s  great  Hospital, 

But  many  more  could  be  saved  if  the  new  wing  of  the  Hospital 
oould  be  completed.  £50,000  would  mean  new  wards  for  children 
and  women,  a  new  operating  theatre,  a  wonderful  Solarium  where 
the  tubercular  and  rickety  children  could  be  cured  by  the  euo  rajrs, 
and  more  accommodation  for  the  devoted  niir»e»,  now  housed  in 
house*  that  are  condemned  for  demolition. 

What  can  you  do  to  help  this  great  Hospital  which  serves  the 
poor  of  the  saddest  districts  of  London  I 

Un  Madaren  said  once:  "Be  pitiful,  every  man  has  a  hard 
battle  to  fight." 

But  men  can  fight  tteii  own  battles^hildren  and  women 
cannot. 

Be  pitiful — help  to  save  the  little  ones  and  the  mothers  who 
have  to  fight  disease  and  distress. 

Send  your  gift— all  you  can  afford — to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 

RO^LWOTERLOO  HOSPITAL 

/&•  CHILDREN  (S^  WOMEN 

WATERLOO    ROA.D    LONDON    S  E  1 


ever  sleep  in  beds  alone?" — asked 
by  one  waif  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  hospital  ward.  This  incident 
serves  as  the  basis  for  one  of  the 
messages  in  the  series,  the  illustra- 
tion used  in  conjunction  with  it 
picturing  the  little  fellow  being  put 
to  bed  by  one  of  the  "Sisters."  What 
a  sad  light  it  throws  on  the  poverty 
and  hardships  of  South  London, 
where  children  and  women — sick,  ail- 


ing children — have  to  sleep  five 
or  six  in  a  bed  in  a  single  room 
they  call  "home"! 

What  kindly  heart  wouldn't 
be  touched  by  the  advertise- 
ment reproduced  here,  cap- 
tioned "When  you've  blankets 
you  undress  to  go  to  bed,  Sis- 
ter," or  another  advertisement 
in  the  series,  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  old  women  who  wait 
day  after  day  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  hospital ;  old 
women  who  really  would  be  in- 
patients if  more  beds  were 
available.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  could  perhaps  do  a 
great  deal  better  with  the  art 
work  in  these  advertisements, 
but  we  couldn't  intensify  the 
heart  motive — the  emotional 
appeal  that  has  been  so  vididly 
injected  into  the  series  by  the 
copywriter. 

Another  advertisement — 
"How  far  down  can  I  drink. 
Sister?"  it  is  headed — portrays 
a  little  patient  asking  this 
question  of  the  white-hooded 
nurse  who  has  just  proffered  a 
cup  of  warm  milk.  ...  It 
does  seem  unjust  that  in  this 
matter-of-fact  world  the  children 
should  be  called  upon  to  bear  a 
burden  that  they  of  themselves  had 
no  part  in  creating.  Pulling  at  the 
heart  strings  is  justifiable  when  it 
succeeds  in  loosening  the  purse 
strings  in  behalf  of  a  worthy  under- 
taking. 

Advertising  is  indeed  placed  upon 
a  high  plane  of  ideality  when  it  is 
used  to  better  man's  sorry  lot." 


The  Fortnightly  Enters  Its  Third  Year 

TWO  years  ago  Advertising  Fortnightly  was 
established  as  a  publication  devoted  to  marketing, 
sales  and  advertising.  In  one  short  year  it  had  built 
up  a  paid  subscription  list  of  5391  copies. 

A  year  ago  it  purchased  Advertising  and  Selliyig, 
which  publication  it  absorbed  with  the  issue  of  May  7, 
1924,  adding  to  its  name  at  that  time  the  words  "and 
Selling"  through  right  of  purchase,  and  because  they 
better  defined  the  field  the  Fortnightly  aimed  to  serve. 

The  old  Advertising  and  Selling  is  laid  away  for- 
«ver;  the  present  Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly is  "The  Fortnightly,"  with  precisely  the 
same  policies  as  were  laid  down  when  Advertising 
Fortnightly  was  started  two  years  ago,  and  which 
have  since  been  so  cordially  indorsed  by  so  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  twin  fields  of  advertising  and  selling. 

Trade  Journal  Advertising  and  Trademarks 

EXTENSIVE  advertising  in  trade  journals  which 
could  prove  a  large  Canadian  circulation  was  found 
to  be  of  the  highest  value  by  a  candy  manufacturing 
company  of  the  United  States  during  the  course  of 
some  recent  trademark  litigation  in  Canada.  The  de- 
cision handed  down  in  the  case  by  the  Exchequer  Court 
of  Canada,  and  later  sustained  by  the  Canadian  Su- 
preme Court,  made  an  ethical  right  a  legal  right  and 
established  a  precedent  in  Canadian  court  justice. 

About  two  and  one-half  years  ago  the  Williamson 
Candy  Company,  owners  and  originators  of  the  "Oh 
Henry!"  candy  product,  attempted  to  register  this 
trademark  in  Canada.  To  their  surprise  they  dis- 
covered that  it  had  already  been  registered  there  by  a 
Canadian  concern  which  had  copied  the  label  bodily, 
imitated  the  candy  bar  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
selling  the  product  throughout  the  eastern  cities  of 
the  Dominion. 

Investigation  of  conditions  disclosed  what  appeared 
to  be  an  opening  in  the  Canadian  trademark  laws  for 
just  such  piracy  as  this.  The  records  showed  many 
•other  American  trademarks  registered  by  Canadian 
concerns,  but  not  a  single  lawsuit  to  avoid  the  prac- 
tice had  ever  been  brought  into  the  courts.  The  cause 
appeared  nearly  hopeless  and  American  manufacturers 
had  been  reluctant  to  waste  the  time  and  money  which 
such  a  suit  would  inevitably  involve.  The  Williamson 
Candy  Company,  however,  thought  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket worth  the  effort  and,  despite  the  judgment  of  sev- 
eral good  Canadian  attorneys,  instituted  proceedings 
nearly  two  years  ago  in  one  of  the  lower  courts. 

From  the  beginning  the  company  was  up  against  a 
serious  stumbling  block.  It  had  never  sold  its  product 
into  the  Canadian  markets  either  through  jobbers  or 
retailers,  and  it  was  debatable  whether  the  case  would 
have  much  merit  without  this  proof.  However,  it  was 
found  that  the  original  "Oh  Henry!"  product  had 
reached  the  markets  in  question  through  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  candy  trade  periodicals  which  boasted 
considerable  Canadian  circulations.  This  was  upheld 
by  the  court  and  an  ethical  right  became  a  legal  right 
in  the  courts  of  Canada,  thus  establishing  a  precedent. 


This  decision  was  later  affirmed  by  the  Canadian  Su- 
preme Court.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
future  many  American  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
secure  their  rights,  for  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Canadian  Supreme  Court  in  status  and  power  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

What  the  Advertiser  Pays  For 

WE  have  before  us  the  reported  figures  on  estab- 
lishments engaged  primarily  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  covering  the 
year  1923,  which  are  the  latest  figures  available.  The 
total  sum  of  $1,263,501,556  is  divided  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: $793,898,584  from  advertising,  $361,178,329  from 
subscriptions,  $113,424,653  from  printing,  book  publish- 
ing, etc. 

Of  the  $1,155,076,913  derived  from  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  advertiser  paid  a  frac- 
tion over  68  per  cent  and  the  subscriber  less  than  32 
per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  subscription  usually  costs 
the  publisher  as  much  or  more  to  get  than  the  publisher 
receives  for  it,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  advertiser 
not  only  pays  for  the  space  he  uses  but  also  for  the 
postage  on  the  publication,  the  paper  his  message  is 
printed  on,  and  for  the  subscriber's  willingness  to  read 
the  publication. 

Fresh  Angles  on  Export 

1AST  week  we  talked  with  the  head  of  a  large  busi- 
^ness  enterprise  which  maintains  branch  offices  in 
several  European  cities  and  does  a  moderate  volume  of 
export  business.  "Our  foreign  business  is  not  large," 
said  this  man,  "and  some  of  our  European  offices  hardly 
pay  for  themselves  in  direct  sales.  But  we  would  not 
consider  giving  them  up,  for  they  serve  us  profitably  in 
two  respects  in  addition  to  their  direct  sales.  In  the 
first  place,  they  make  an  impression  on  American  tour- 
ists out  of  all  proportion  to  their  cost  or  importance. 
Tourists  come  back  and  tell  us,  and  the  dealers  through 
whom  we  sell  in  this  country,  what  a  big,  world-wide 
business  we  have;  they  saw  our  salesroom  in  Rue 
Something-or-Other  in  Paris,  or  in  Copenhagen,  or 
Scotland.  But  more  important  than  this  impression  is 
the  influence  of  foreign  selling  on  our  quality. 

"For  years  we  run  along  making  this  or  that  number 
and  selling  it  in  America  without  any  special  difficulty; 
and  then  perhaps  we  introduce  it  into  England,  let  us 
say,  and  English  buyers  turn  it  down  flat.  There's 
something  lacking  in  quality,  measured  against  their 
standards.  Perhaps  it's  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  color, 
or  a  certain  crudeness  in  finish,  or  perhaps  lack  of 
refinement  in  design,  or  what-not.  In  any  event,  be- 
fore we  can  sell  in  that  market  we  have  to  jack  up  our 
quality.  And  in  doing  that  we  elevate  the  standards 
in  our  factory  and  put  ourselves  in  a  much  more  secure 
position  as  regards  competition  in  our  own  country; 
and  occasionally  we  find  that  the  improved  article  will 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  home  market." 

This  aspect  of  export  selling  is  one  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  American  business  men. 
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The  Small  City  Department  Store — III 


How  One  Small  City  Department 
Store  Buys  and  Sells 


By  James  M.  Campbell 


MY  first  thought, 
when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  I  pre- 
pare a  series  of  articles 
about  a  representative 
small  city  department 
store,  was  that  I  should 
limit  myself  to  that 
phase  of  department- 
store  operation  which 
has  to  do  with  buying. 
What  and  where  and 
when  and  how  and  why 
does  a  small  city  depart- 
ment store  buy? — these 
are  the  questions  I  set 
out  to  answer.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  find  that 
department-store  buying 
and  department-store 
selling  are  so  inextric- 
ably interlocked  that 
they  must  be  treated  as 
one  subject.  And  as 
goods  must  be  bought 
before  they  can  be  sold, 
it  is  proper  that  the 
matter  of  buying  be  con- 
sidered first. 

Neither  Mr.  Hastings 
nor  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  Caldwell 
Store  told  me  in  so  many  === 
words,  but  beyond  ques- 
tion every  man  who  buys  for  the 
Caldwell  Store  acts  on  the  belief  that 
"goods  well  bought  are  half  sold." 
Most  of  the  buying — perhaps  60  per 
cent  of  it — which  is  done  for  the 
Caldwell  Store  is  of  a  character  that 
might  be  called  "active" — that  is,  the 
store's  buyers  seek  out  and  get  in 
personal  touch  with  business  houses 
from  whom,  they  believe,  they  can 
purchase  goods  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  customers. 

The  relations  between  the  Caldwell 
Store  and  its  customers  are,  I  im- 
agine, closer  than  is  the  case  with 


THE  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Caldwell  Store 
was  stressed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Markdowns  were 
made  in  practically  all  the  departments  and  each  price 
was  arranged  so  that  the  number  65  would  appear  in 
it.  Among  other  attention-attracting  features  was  "the 
biggest  cake  ever  baked  in  western  Pennsylvania," 
which  weighed  over  five  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
prominently,  displayed  in  the  window  with  a  sign :  "Next 
Wednesday  this  will  be  cut.    Come  and  get  your  piece" 


New  York  a  dozen  times  a  year  and 
that  he  takes  with  him,  every  trip, 
what  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  defi- 
nite order  from  the  store's  custom- 
ers for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
dresses  he  purchases.  The  way  this 
is  done  is  relatively  simple.  To  Mrs. 
A,  for  example,  the  buyer  says:  "I 
am  leaving  for  New  York  Wednes- 
day night.  What  shall  I  buy  for 
you?"  He  telephones  Mrs.  B  and 
Mrs.  C  and  Mrs.  D  and  Mrs.  E 
and  asks  a  similar  question.  Even 
if,  as  often  happens,  he  has  not  in- 


terviewed many  of  the  store's  cus- 

most  small-city  department  stores —  tomers  prior  to   his   departure,   he 

much  closer,  I  am  sure,  than  is  the  keeps  them  in  mind  when  he  gets  to 

case    with    larger    stores    in    larger  New  York.    "This  dress,"  he  says  to 

cities.  Mr.  Hastings  told  me  that  the  himself,  "will  please  Mrs.  F.     Mrs. 

buyer  of  the  women's  wear  depart-  G  will  like  that  one." 

ment  of  the  Caldwell  Store  goes  to  When  he  returns  to  Washington, 


he  telephones  Mrs.  F 
and  Mrs.  G  and  Mrs.  H 
that  he  has,  waiting  for 
them,  a  garment  which 
he  selected  especially 
for  them  on  his  last 
buying  trip. 

None  of  the  other 
buyers  for  the  Caldwell 
Store  go  to  market  as 
frequently  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  women's 
wear  department.  Some 
make  six  trips  a  year, 
some  four,  some  two  and 
some  only  one.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself  makes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  trips  a 
year.  "We  spend  more 
money  for  traveling  ex- 
penses than  any  other 
store  of  our  size  I  know 
of,"  he  says.  "But  it  is 
the  best  investment  we 
can  make.  Not  once 
during  my  connection 
with  the  store  has  one 
of  our  buyers  made  an 
unsuccessful  trip.  By 
being  on  the  ground,  by 
comparing  prices,  by 
buying  goods  which  can 
be  sold  quickly,  they 
have  always  saved  more 
than  their  expenses  and  salaries. 
Counting  myself,  we  make  more 
than  sixty  trips  a  year  to  New  York 
for  buying  purposes." 

That,  let  me  say,  is  about  thirty 
times  as  many  as  the  oldtime  mer- 
chant made.  The  change  is  due, 
almost  wholly,  to  the  fact  that 
"fashion,"  "style,"  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  is  an  enormously 
greater  factor  than  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago.  It  is  so  much  of  a  factor, 
Mr.  Hastings  says,  that  it  influences 
75  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  of  the  Caldwell  Store's 
purchases.  On  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope he  jotted  down  the  figures  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  case.  The  list 
included  not  only  women's  wear  and 
men's  wear  and  infants'  wear  and 
shoes  and  rugs  and  interior  decora- 
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INCORPORATED 

f^yiN   advertising   agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.  A.  Archbald,  jr. 

Clara  S.  Hawkins 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

P.  M.  Hollister 

Frank  Baldwin 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Henry  S.  Jones 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

Dorothy  Kenney 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

R.  N.  King 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

E.H.CofFey,jr. 
Francis  Corcoran 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
W.J.  Delany 

Wm.  C.  Magee 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
E.  J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osbom 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
Harford  Powel,  jr. 
T.  Arnold  Rau 

W.J.Donlan 

R.  C.  Shaw 

Ernest  Donohue 

Winfield  Shiras 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Irene  Smith 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

H.  B.  Stearns 

G.  G.  Flory 

John  C.  Sterling 

R.  C.  Gellert 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

William  M.  Strong 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

C.S.WooUey 

® 
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tions  and  hats  and  lamps  and  haber- 
dashery and  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  but  furniture  as  well. 
No  wonder  the  Caldwell  Store  has  a 
representative  in  or  on  the  way  to  or 
from  New  York  almost  every  day  in 
the  year! 

A  few  paragraphs  back,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  perhaps  60  per 
cent  of  the  Caldwell  Store's  buying 
is  "active" — that  is,  the  store's 
buyers  seek  out  and  get  in  personal 
touch  with  business  houses  from 
whom,  they  believe,  they  can  pur- 
chase goods  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  customers. 
What  about  the  other  40  per  cent — 
the  buying  which  can  be  character- 
ized as  "passive,"  because  the  seller, 
representing  manufacturer  or  jobber, 
seeks  the  Caldwell  Store  and  shows 
his  goods  to  the  store's  buyers  in 
the  hope  of  getting  an  order  from 
them? 

Usually,  though  not  always,  the 
lines  which  are  bought  in  this  fash- 
ion are  staples;  or  if  not  precisely 
that,  are  nearer  it  than  the  goods 
listed  above — silks,  satins,  piece 
goods,  toilet  preparations,  linoleum, 
kitchenware,  etc. 

The  Caldwell  Store's  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  salesmen  who  try  to  inter- 
est the  store's  buyers  is  eminently 
fair.    "We  give  every  salesman  who 


calls  on  us  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  wares.  If,  at  the  time  he  calls, 
we  are  not  in  the  market,  we  tell 
him  so.  If,  in  spite  of  our  assurance 
that,  at  the  moment,  we  are  placing 
no  orders  for  the  goods  he  offers,  he 
wishes  us  to  look  at  his  samples,  we 
do  so.  If  his  prices  appeal  to  us,  we 
say,  "Get  in  touch  with  us  in  May — 
or  whatever  the  proper  time  may  be. 
The  Caldwell  Store  "controls"  buy- 
ing— controls  it  absolutely.  On  Mr. 
Hastings's  desk,  right  before  his 
eyes  and  within  reach  of  his  hand, 
is  what  he  calls  "my  control  sheet." 
It  is  a  rather  formidable  looking 
document,  about  20  inches  square. 
The  record  of  the  past  is  the  basis 
for  determining  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  which  shall  be  in- 
vested in  stock  for  each  department. 
The  amount  for  such  and  such  a  de- 
partment is,  we'll  say,  $10,000.  A 
monthly  inventory  keeps  Mr.  Hast- 
ings informed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
stock  on  hand  in  that  department. 
For  some  good  reason — it  must  be 
that — it  may  be  necessary  to  place 
an  order,  the  amount  of  which,  added 
to  the  value  of  goods  on  hand,  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  amount  which 
the  department  is  authorized  to 
carry.  If  that  happens,  the  amount 
by  which  the  maximum  is  exceeded 
is  indicated  very  clearly  in  red  ink. 


Additional  orders  for  goods  for 
that  department  are  not  placed  until 
the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  gets 
back  to  normal.  All  orders  must  be 
countersigned  by  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  signature  is  not  forthcoming  if 
the  buying  control  sheet  does  not 
show  that  the  department  for  which 
the  goods  are  wanted  is  in  a 
"healthy"  condition.  And  always 
the  manager  of  a  department  which 
has  overbought  is  instructed  to  cease 
buying  until  advised  to  the  contrary. 

In  this  way,  with  very  little 
trouble  and  at  small  cost,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Caldwell  Store  keeps  in 
daily — almost  hourly — touch  with 
the  buying  activities  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  store.  The  control 
sheet  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  guide 
in  buying  but  in  selling,  also,  for  by 
comparing  this  year's  figures  with 
those  of  previous  years  the  fact  that 
certain  departments  are  not  holding 
their  own  is  disclosed. 

I  have,  I  believe,  shown  that  the 
Caldwell  Store  brings  unusual  in- 
telligence to  the  matter  of  buying. 
Its  department  managers  maintain 
almost  constant  contact  with  the 
markets.  The  store's  management 
controls  buying  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  department 
managers  to  overbuy.     Stock  is  thus 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE   70] 
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Final  Reductioru  6n  Women's  and  Misses'  Weariig  Apparel- 
Genuine  Savings  of  50%  and  More  in  Many  Instances 

/M  (   tv  /O         UK     /y^ik  Women'*  Winter  CoaU  Thai 

Ueannp  ot  Dresses         ^^  £sJMm      Were$soto»)75»t 

^™  aMm  mPUm      1/2  off 


Sold  up  la  ISt-M 


Final  Cuts  in 
Berthel's  Big  Semi- 
Annual  Shoe  Sale 


Tomorrow's  Feature  of  the  February  Sales  k  a  Basement 

One  C^t  Sale! 


Sale  Beautiful  Spring  Millinery 

'-"■"•«- $2.95 


The  above  reproductions  are  typical  of  Caldwell  Store  advertising.  It  is  planned  and  the  copy  for  an 
entire  month  is  prepared  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  month  preceding.  The  minimum 
space  used  is  four  columns  wide  by  half  a  column  deep,  but  frequently  full  pages  are  resorted  to.  Only 
jar  the  Anniversary  sale,  an  annual  event,  does  the  Caldwell  Store  make  use  of  two- page  announcements 
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Transportation 

by  Rail  and  Water 


Railway  Age 

Marine  Engineering 
and  Shipping  Age 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 

Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance 

Railway  Electrical  Engineer 

Railway  Signaling 

The  Boiler  Maker 

Car  Builders'  Cyclopedia 

Locomotive  Cyclopedia 

Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  Cyclopedia 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
Members  Associated  Business  Papers 


brings  the  world's  advertisers  to  Houston.  In  fact, 
such  gatherings  as  this — of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — ^has  been  made  possible  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Railway  and  Marine  Industries. 

The  Simmons-Boardman  publications  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  these  two  industries 
and  today  they  offer  the  most  direct  and  effective 
means  for  the  advertiser  to  place  his  sales  story  before 
the  railway  men  and  the  marine  men  who  can  specify 
and  influence  the  purchase  of  his  products. 

The  Simmons-Boardman  research  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  determining  the  market 
for  your  products  in  the  railway  and  marine  indus- 
tries. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,    608     S.     Dearborn     Street ;      Cleveland,     6007     Euclid    Avenue :      Mandeville, 

Louisiana;      Washington,     17th    and    H     Streets,     N.    W. ;      San    Francisco,     74    New 

Montgomery   Street;      London,    34    Victoria    Street,    S.    W.    1. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publications 
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Program  of  Twenty-First  Annual 
Convention  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 


Houston,  Texas,  May  9-15,  1925 


THE  theme  to  be  emphasized  throughout  the  twenty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  to 
be  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  May  9-15,  1925,  is  "Advertising  as  a 
Means  to  World  Progress."  Civic  and  commercial  representatitves  of 
twenty-two  Pan-American  nations  are  expected  to  attend,  and  likewise 
delegates  from  thirteen  other  countries  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Among  the  speakers  on  the  general  program,  of  which  C.  K.  Woodbridge, 
president  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation,  New  York,  is  chairman,  are: 
Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  Governor  of  Texas ;  Hiram  Bingham,  United  States 
Senator  from  Connecticut;  Morris  Sheppard,  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas;  Charles  Aubrey  Eaton,  Congressman  from  New  Jersey; 
George  E.  Koberts,  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York; 
Frank  D.  Waterman,  president  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Pen  Company, 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Edith  McClure-Patterson,  Dayton,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Lou  E.  Holland, 
Kansas  City,  who  is  completing  his  third  annual  term  as  president  of 
the  Associated  Adertising  Clubs,  will  preside.  The  general  sessions, 
the  Pan-American  Conference  and  the  International  Advertising  Exhibit 
will  be  held  in  Houston's  Municipal  Auditorium.  Departmental  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  hotels  within   a   short  walk  of  the   Auditorium. 


THE  convention  will  be  formally 
opened  Saturday  evening,  May  9, 
with  a  reception  in  the  Auditorium. 
Governor  Ferguson  and  President  Hol- 
land will  head  the  receiving  line.  For- 
eign and  American  massed  bands  will 
play  the  national  airs  of  the  various 
countries.  One  of  the  bands  will  be  the 
Mexican  National  Band  of  136  pieces. 
Addresses  of  welcome  will  be  delivered 
by  Senator  Sheppard,  Governor  Fer- 
guson, O.  F.  Holcombe,  mayor  of  Hous- 
ton; Amon  G.  Carter,  chairman, 
Tenth  District  (Texas)  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs,  and  William  S. 
Patton,  president  Advertising  Associ- 
ation of  Houston.  President  Holland 
will  respond. 

Sunday  morning,  May  10,  "Advertis- 
ing as  a  Means  to  World  Progress"  will 
be  the  theme  in  about  fourteen  Houston 
churches  of  various  denominations. 
The  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Advertising  De- 
partment of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs,  is  in  charge  of  these  ar- 
rangements. Sunday  afternoon  an  in- 
spirational meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Auditorium,  the  musical  program  of 
which  will  be  rendered  by  the  Prairie 
View  Normal  Chorus  of  125  Negrro 
voices.  Dr.  Eaton  will  be  the  speaker. 
Sunday  evening  there  will  be  a  concert 
by  Houston  massed  bands  in  the  Audi- 
torium. The  Rt.  Rev.  Clinton  S. 
Quinn,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Texas,  will 
speak  on  "The  Moral  Influence  of 
World  Peace"  and  Harry  S.  Rogers, 
San  Antonio,  on  "The  Economic  In- 
fluence  of   World   Peace." 

Monday  morning,  May  11,  President 


Holland  will  formally  open  the  busi- 
ness sessions.  Mr.  Woodbridge  will 
preside.  Following  addresses  of  wel- 
come to  the  overseas  delegates  by 
President  Holland  and  Mayor  Hol- 
combe, and  responses  by  C.  Harold 
Vernon,  London,  chairman  of  the 
Fourteenth  District;  Norman  S.  H. 
Catts,  Sydney,  Australia;  Arthur 
Reber,  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  Mexi- 
can and  South  American  delegates,  a 
message  by  President  Coolidge  will  be 
read.  Secretary  Hoover  will  speak  on 
"The  Influence  of  Advertising  on  Dis- 
tribution." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 


Advertising  Commission,  for  election 
of  officers  and  other  business,  will  be 
held   Monday  noon   at  the  Rice  Hotel. 

Monday  afternoon,  the  general  ses- 
sion will  be  presided  over  by  William 
S.  Patton,  president  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  Houston.  Mayor  Wynne 
Williams,  advertising  manager  of  the 
London  Times,  will  speak  on  "Britain's 
Gain."  H.  W.  Wayne,  director,  E. 
Harris  &  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Kenway, 
Ltd.,  London,  will  talk  on  "Truth  in 
International  Publicity."  The  meeting 
will  adjourn  early  for  a  Channel  Trip 
to  the  San  Jacinto   Battleground. 

Tuesday  morning.  May  12,  the  gen- 
eral session  will  be  presided  over  by 
Hon.  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  president, 
Meredith  Publications,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Hon.  Hiram  Bingham,  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  will 
speak  on  "Aviation  for  World  Pro- 
gress." Mrs.  McClure-Patterson  will 
speak  on  "How  Advertising  Serves  the 
Consumer."  Others  to  make  addresses 
are  Mrs.  Anita  Simpson,  Women's  Ad- 
vertising Club,  Chicago,  who  will  speak 
on  "How  We  Are  Selling  the  Value  of 
Advertising  to  the  Women  of  Chi- 
cago," and  Martin  J.  Insull,  president. 
Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  who 
has  for  his  subject,  "Benefits  of  Pub- 
lic Utility  Advertising  to  the  Con- 
sumer." 

Tuesday  noon,  the  Joint  Assembly 
of  the  Association  will  meet  at  the 
Brazos  Hotel.  Departmental  meet- 
ings, the  programs  for  which  are  given 
below,  will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon 


Houston's    $2,000,000    municipal 
sessions  of  the  annucd  convention 


Auditorium,    where    the    general 
of  the  A.A.C.  of  W.  will  be  held 
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IN  NEW  YORK 


THE  Colony  is  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  New  York's  rapidly 
swelling  group  of  cinema  the- 
atres. It  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  medium-sized,  luxurious 
type  of  theatre  picture-goers 
demand. 

That  there  is  such  a  demand  is 
significant.  In  a  city  that  boasts 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  mo- 
tion picture  houses,  it  indicates 


that  film  adherents  take  their 
movies  in  serious  fashion. 

Every  new  theatre,  whether  in 
New  York  or  Dubuque,  means 
new  interest  in  news  of  the  film 
world  —  new  readers  for  the 
Motion  Picture  Magazine. 

A  circulation  that  already  runs 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  is  of 
real  benefit  to  the  advertiser  in  a 
magazine  where  every  page  is  read. 


Brewster  Publications,  Inc,  175  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIOTION 


CTVDr 


THE  QUALITY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  SCREEN 
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and  Wednesday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings. 

Tuesday  evening,  the  official  dinner 
of  the  Board  of  Club  Presidents  will 
take  place  at  the  Rice  Hotel. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  delegates 
will  go  to  the  nearby  citj'  of  Galveston, 
where  a  business  session,  followed  by 
an.  entertainment  program  on  the 
beach,  will  be  held. 

Thursday  afternoon,  in  the  Audi- 
torium, the  final  general  business  ses- 
sion will  be  held.  Reports  will  be 
made  by  Jesse  H.  Neal,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  various  committees. 
Resolutions  will  be  adopted,  and  presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer  and  conven- 
tion city  for   1926   selected. 

The  Pan-American  Trade  Develop- 
ment Conference  will  be  held  Friday 
afternoon.  May  15.  Among  the  speak- 
ers are  George  P.  Roberts  and  Frank 
D.  Waterman. 

A  series  of  four  circle  tours,  radiat- 
ing east,  west,  southwest  and  north  of 
Houston,  will  follow  the  convention. 
Entertainment  features  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  formal  opening 
ball,  will  include  an  historical  water 
pageant  at  the  San  Jacinto  Battle- 
ground, Monday  evening.  May  11,  a 
"South  of  '36"  revue  Thursday  eve- 
ning, and  the  beach  program  at  Gal- 
veston on  Wednesday. 

FOLLOWING  are  the  programs 
announced  by  She  various  depart- 
mental that  are  to  hola  sessions 
in  conjunction  with  the  twenty-first  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Houston, 
Tex.,  May  9-14: 

Industrial    Advertisers    Association 
and  Associated  Business  Papers 

The  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association  and  the  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.,  will  hold  a  joint 
meeting,  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  12. 
Julius  Holl,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Link-Belt  Company,  Chicago,  and 
president  of  the  Industrial  Advertisers, 
will  preside.     The  program  follows: 

"The  Industrial  Advertiser  and  the  Com- 
munity"— Bennett  Chappie,  director  of 
publicity,  American  Rolling  Mills  Com- 
pany,   Middletown.    Ohio. 

"How  Trade  Advertising  Benefits  the 
Ultimate  Consumer" — Paul  I.  Aldrich.  edi- 
tor and  manager,  National  Provisioner, 
Chicago. 

"Improving  Industrial  Methods  Through 
Advertising" — Keith  J.  Evans,  advertising 
manager,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Sons  Com- 
pany,  Chicago. 

"The  Economic  Function  of  Business 
Paper  Advertising" — Jesse  H.  Neal,  execu- 
tive secretary.  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,   New   York. 


American   Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies 

H.  S.  Gardner,  New  York,  president 
of  the  Association,  will  preside.  The 
program  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  May  12—2:30  P.M. 

Welcome — Shelly  E.  Tracy,  Southwestern 
Advertising   Agency,    Dallas. 

Response — H.   S.  Gardner. 

"Function  of  Advertising  In  Distribution 
of  Merchandise" — John  Benson,  Benson, 
Gamble   &   Crowell,   Chicago. 

"Constructive  Cooperation" — James  O'- 
Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


"How  Agencies  Can  Use  Vigilance  Move- 
ment to  Best  Advantage" — H,  J.  Kenner, 
manager.  Better  Business  Bureau,  New 
Yorli, 

Wednesday,  May  13—9:30  AM. 

"Market  and  Media  Research" — Dr.  Dan- 
iel Starch,  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising   Agencies. 

"Coordinating  Advertising  with  Sales" — 
Arthur  W,  Sullivan,  Joseph  Richards  Com- 
pany,  New  York. 

"Post-War  Change  in  Overseas  Market- 
ing"— Overseas    Guests. 

Thursday,  May  14—9  A.M. 

"How  Accessible  to  Public  Should  Manu- 
facturer Aim  to  Make  His  Product?" — 
A.  B.  Taylor,  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising 
Company.  Kan.sas  City. 

"Planning  the  Copy  Appeal" — James  W. 
Young,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
Chicago. 

"Shall  the  Campaign  Be  Sectional  or 
National?"  —  Harborough  I.  Lill,  The 
Chambers   Agency,    New    Orleans. 


Newspaper    Advertising   Executives 

Three  sessions,  devoted  to  local  and 
national  advertising  problems  and  to 
general  newspaper  promotional  work, 
will  be  held  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 
Frank  T.  Carroll,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  is  president  of  the  Association. 
The  program  follows: 

Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 
(Local  Display   Problems) 

"Department  Store  Advertising  from  the 
Inside" — George  S.  Cohen,  general  mana- 
ger, Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Houston. 

"How  We  Are  Developing  More  News- 
paper Advertising  in  England" — W^ynne 
Williams,  advertising  manager.  Times, 
London. 

"The  Development  of  Advertising  in 
Public  Utilities" — M.  E.  Foster,  president, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

"The  Development  of  Special  Sales 
Through  Newspaper  Advertising" — Thomas 
K.  Kelly,  president.  T.  K.  Kelly  Sales 
Company,   Minneapolis. 

Wednesday,  May  13—9  A.M. 
(National  Advertising  Problems) 

"The  Relationship  Between  Advertising 
Agencies  and  New.spapers" — James  O'- 
Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
New    York. 

"Markets  and  Media  Research" — Daniel 
Starch,  director,  Department  of  Research, 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies.   New   York. 

"The  National  Vigilance  Committee  and 
the  Newspapers"  —  Holland  Hudson,  Na- 
tional Vigilance  Committee.  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  New  York. 

Thursd<iy,  May  14 — 9  A.M. 
(General  Newspaper  Session) 

"Non-Skid  Advertising" — Merle  Sidener, 
president,  Sidener-VanRiper  Advertising 
Company,    Indianapolis. 

"Promotion  as  a  Factor  in  Newspaper 
Advertising" — A.  L.  Carmical.  director  of 
publicity  and  promotion,  Chicago  Ameri- 
can. 

"I  Could  Speak  Upon,  But — " — W.  G. 
Bryan,  president,  W.  G.  Bryan  Organiza- 
tion,  New   York. 

"History    and    Development    of    Newspa- 
per    Advertising" — James     Wright     Brown, 
publisher,  Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York. 
*      *      * 

Direct  Mail  Association 

Joseph  Meadon,  president,  Franklin 
Press,  Detroit,  and  chairman.  General 
On-to-Houston  Committee  for  the 
World  Advertising  Convention;  Homer 
J.  Buckley  president,  Buckley,  Dement 
Company,  Chicago,  and  chairman, 
Joint  Assembly,  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs,  and  Frank  L.  Pierce,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Direct  Mail  Advertis- 
ing Association,  Detroit,  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  Direct  Mail  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Meadon  will  preside  at 
the  session  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  12 ; 
Mr.  Pierce,  Wednesday  morning;  and 


Mr.  Buckley,  Thursday  morning.     Pro- 
grams  for   the   three   sessions   follow: 

Tuesday,  2  P.M. 

"The  Customer's  Viewpoint  on  Direct 
Mail  Advertising" — Irene  I.  Donath,  pres- 
ident.   Donath    Service.    New  York. 

"Writing  Music  for  House  Organs" — R. 
Fullerton  Place,  president.  Advertising" 
Club   of  St.  Louis. 

"Agitation  or  Information" — .Tohn  H. 
Clayton,  manager.  Department  of  Printed 
Salesmanship,  Beals  &  Morrison,  Oklahoma 
City. 

"The  Fundamentals  of  Direct  Mail  Sell- 
ing"— .Tohn  Howie  Wright,  editor,  Postage,. 
New  York. 

Wednesday,  9:30  A.M. 

"How  to  Improve  Your  Business  Let- 
ters"— S.  R.    Staufter.   Minneapolis. 

"Eliminating  the  Waste  in  Direct  Mail 
Advertising" — Homer  J.  Buckley,  presi- 
dent. Buckley,  Dement  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

"Potentialities  and  Peculiarities  of  Di- 
rect Mail  in  the  South" — Jules  J.  Paglin, 
advertising  manager,  Sam  Bonard,  New 
Orleans,   La. 

Thursday,  9:30  A.M. 

"Humanizing  Advertising" — Claude  M. 
Bolser,  Department  of  Journalism,  Indiana 
University,    Bloomington.     Indiana. 

"Selling  30,000  Salesmen  by  Mail" — A. 
Rasmussen,  general  sales  manager,  W.  & 
H.  Walker,  Inc.,  manufacturing  chemists, 
Pittsburgh. 

"Some  Notable  Examples  of  Church  Ad- 
vertising"— William  N.  Bayless.  president, 
Tiffany-Bayless    Company,    Cleveland. 


Public   Utilities   Association 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  May  12 

President's  Address — W.  H.   Hodge. 

"Costs  and  Results" — E.  Paul  Young,. 
Illinois  Power  and  Light  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago. 

"Better  Copy" — I.  M.  Tuteur,  McJunkirt 
Advertising  Co.,   Chicago. 

Discussion,  led  by  LaBert  St.  Clair, 
American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
New   York. 

"Interesting  Facts  about  the  Exhibit" — 
Edward     J.     Cooney,     Lowell,     Mass. 

Membership  Campaign  Results" — Dana  H. 
Howard,  Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
Chicago. 

"The  Association  Bulletin" — Donald  M. 
Mackie,  Consumers  Power  Company,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

"Employment  Opportunities"  —  Leonard' 
Ormerod,  Bell  Teleplione  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  13 

"Keeping  the  Organization  Abreast  of  Its 
Advertising" — P.  C.  Staples,  Bell  Telephone 
Company    of    Pennsylvania. 

"Relation  of  Advertising  Agency  to  Public 
Utility  Advertising" — C.  R.  Winters,  Central 
Advertising  Agency.  Wichita,  Kan.,  and 
George  Ade  Davis,  Oklahoma  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company,  Oklahoma  City,  discussing 
the  agency  and  the  direct  advertising  sides 
of  the  question. 

"The  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  by  Public 
Utilities" — Marshall  E.  Samp.sell,  Illinois 
Public  Service  Company,   Chicago. 

"Good  Will  and  Institutional  Advertising" 
— J.  C.  Jordan,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  San  Francisco  ;  George  McQuaid, 
Texas  Public  Utility  Information  Bureau, 
Dallas,  and  B.  J.  Mullaney.  Peoples  Gas, 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  Chicago. 


Retail  Advertisers  Association 

Fundamentals  of  merchandising  will 
be  discussed  by  the  retail  advertising 
group.  Theodore  G.  Morgan,  Henry 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  Sheldon  R. 
Coons,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
Following  are  the  programs  for  the 
three  sessions.  Discussion  is  to  follow 
each  talk. 

Tuesday,  2  P.M. 

Chairman — Theodore   G.    Morgan. 

"The  Advertisement  Itself" — Miss  Cath- 
erine McNeils,  advertising  manager.  Fow- 
ler,  Dick  &   Walker,   Wllkes-Barre,   Pa. 
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Just  3  Facts 


1 


Kansas  has  been  rated  "Good" 
^     on  maps  of  Business  Conditions 
every  month  since  Sept.,  1924. 


2 


3 


Kansas  Farmer  has  carried  over 
^  16,500  lines  more  of  commercial 
advertising  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1925  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Kansas  Farmer  now  has  more 

^      commercial    lineage — published 

and  ordered — for   1925   than  it 

carried  during  the  year  of  1924. 


To  reach  this  rich  market  where  there  is  good  substantial  business  use 
the  farm  paper  which  readies  60  per  cent  of  the  Kansas  farm  homes. 


I/ANSAS  FARMER 

Jl^  Amu  MA.IL   ly  Bm&EaE 

i^rtitut  Cctpper,  Publisher  '\K!farco  '\Morrcnx>,  ^ss't  Puh. 

Top  eka--Kans  as 

New  York       Chicago       Cleveland       Detroit       St.  Louis       Kansas  City       San  Francisco 
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"Merchandising  the  Advertisement" — 
George  B.  Forristall,  advertising  manager, 
Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods  Co.,   Houston. 

"Retail  Copy" — Spealcer  to  be  announced. 

"How  a  Better  Business  Bureau  Devel- 
ops Retail  Advertising  Standards" — Ed- 
ward L.  Greene,  special  representative, 
National    Vigilance   Committee. 

Wednesday,  9  AM. 

Chairman — George  B.  Forristall,  Foley 
Brothers    Dry   Goods    Co.,    Houston. 

"Changes  in  SEletailing  and  the  Adver- 
tiser"— H.  H.  Maynard,  professor  of  Bus- 
iness Organization,  College  of  Commerce 
and    Journalism,    Ohio    State    University. 

"Advertising,  the  Open  Road  to  Profit" 
— Martin  L,.  Pierce,  Director  of  Research, 
The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 

"Store  Publications" — H.  E.  Hart,  pres- 
ident,  The   Hart   Company,   Chicago. 

"Adapting  the  Other  Fellow's  Ideas" — 
Amos  H.  Weigel,  Standard  Corporation, 
New   York   and   Chicago. 

Thursday,  9  AM. 

Chairman — Theodore   G.    Morgan. 

"Crediting  Basement  Readers  with  Aver- 
age Intelligence" — Miss  Harriet  Goodsite, 
Advertising  Department,  LaSalle  &  Koch 
Company,   Toledo,   Ohio. 

"Big  Town  Advertising  with  Small  Town 
Facilities" — Roy  G.  McKinney,  advertising 
manager,  Baker-Hemphill  Company,  San 
Angelo,   Texas. 

"Teasers  as  a  Help  to  Selling" — ^R.  D. 
Friend,  advertising  manager,  the  Pelletier 
Company,   Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

"Human  Appeal  in  Furniture  Advertis- 
ing"— Mrs.  Guy  M.  Locking,  advertising 
manager,  the  Buckeye  Furniture  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

"Building  a  $2,000,000  Business  in  a 
Town  of  1000  People" — Bob  Mooney,  pres- 
ident. The  B.  &  O.  Cash  Store,  Temple, 
Oklahoma. 

*  *      * 

Financial   Advertisers 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  May  12 

Presiding — E.  H.  Kittredge,  Hornblower 
&  Weeks,  Boston,  president  of  the  Financial 
Advertising  Association. 

"Greetings  from  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World" — Dou   Holland. 

"The  Ideal  Savings  Bank" — Alvin  P. 
Howard,  vice-president,  Hibernia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  New  Orleans,  and  president 
Savings  Bank  Division,  American  Bankers 
Association. 

"Home  Banks  and  Premiums" — Guy  W. 
Cooke,  assistant  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,   Chicago. 

"Building  a  New  Business  Machine  for 
a  City  Bank" — H.  J.  Bernard,  cashier. 
Second  National   Bank,  Houston,  Texas. 

"Does  Circulation  of  Savings  Customers 
Pay?" — Sam  R.  Lawder,  vice-president. 
First  National  Bank,  Houston. 

"Out-Faking  the  Fake  Publication" — Sam 
P.  Judd,  publicity  manager,  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  St.  Liouis. 

Wednesday,  May  13—9  A.M. 

"Your  National  Advertising  Commission" 
• — Mr.    McClure. 

"Protecting  the  Good  Will  Investment  of 
Financial  Advertisers"— Kenneth  Bernard, 
manager.   Better  Business   Bureau,   Detroit. 

"Some  Major  Problems  in  Investment 
Advertising" — H.  M.  Tenney,  advertising 
manager,  First  National  Company,  Houston. 

"Employees'  Contest" — Paul  Hardesty, 
publicity  manager,  Union  Trust  Company, 
Chicago. 

"Educational  Service  in  Financial  Ad- 
vertising"— W.  J.  Kelley,  assistant  vice- 
president,  Chicago  Trust  Company,  Chicago. 

"Yes,  We  Have  Nothing  to  Advertise"^ 
W.  B.  Weissenburger,  vice-president.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Douis,  Mo. 

"How  to  Finance  Enduring  Patriotism" — 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  publisher.  Our  World, 
New  York. 

*  *      * 

Church  Advertising  Department 

The  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner  of 
New  York  is  president  of  the  Church 
Advertising  Department.  William  N. 
Bayless,  president,  the  Tiffany-Bayless 
Company,  Cleveland,  heads  the  pro- 
gram committee. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  depart- 
mental meetings,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Wednesday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings. May  12-14,  this  group  will  also 
be  in  charge  of  religious  services  in 


about  fifteen  downtown  Houston 
churches,  Sunday,  May  10,  when  "Ad- 
vertising as  a  Means  to  World  Prog- 
ress," the  theme  of  the  convention,  will 
be  discussed.  The  program  for  the 
regular  sessions  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 

Presiding — Mr.  Bayless. 

"How  to  Win  Newspaper  Cooperation" 
— Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard,  director.  Pub- 
lic Relations,  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Com- 
pany,  New   York. 

"The  Church  and  the  Newspaper" — John 
T.  Brabner  Smith,  in  charge  Secular  Press 
publicity.  World  Series  Agencies,  Methodist 
Episcopal   Church,    Chicago. 

"The  Newspaper  Is  Anxious  to  Cooper- 
ate"— J.  B.  Fraser,  promotion  manager, 
Hamilton  Herald,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

"Can  the  Church  Use  Poster  Advertis- 
ing?"— Clarence  M.  Lovell,  Poster  Adver- 
tising Company,   New  York. 

"A  Remarkable  Cooperative  Interchurch 
Campaign" — A.  G.  Corry,  church  advertis- 
ing specialist,   Philadelphia. 

Wednesday,  May  13—9  A.M. 

Presiding  —  W.  Frank  McCIure,  Albert 
Frank  &  Company,   Chicago. 

"What  Has  the  Church  Got  to  Adver- 
tise?"— The  Rev.  Kerrison  Juniper,  pastor. 
First  Congregational  Church,  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Fla. 

"Copy  That  Compels"— Mr.   Bayless. 

"Impressions  of  Current  Church  Adver- 
tising"— -Norman  M.  Parrott,  secretary. 
Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 

"The  Advertising  of  Truth" — Norman  T. 
A.  Munder,  president,  Norman  T.  A.  Nunder 
Company,    Baltimore. 

"New  Life  in  Old  Pews" — The  Rev.  E. 
P.   West,  pastor.   Baptist  Temple,  Houston. 

Thursday,  May  14 — 9   A.  M. 

Presiding  —  The  Rev.  F.  M.  C.  Bedell, 
Christ  Church  Rectory.   Houston. 

"Broadcasting  Religion  to  a  Receptive 
World"  —  Graham  Stewart,  advertising 
director.  People's  Popular  Monthly,  Des 
Moines. 

"Advertising  the  Biggest  Business  in  the 
World" — Merle  Sidener,  president.  Sidener- 
VanRiper  Advertising  Agency,  Indianapolis. 

"From  the  Publisher's  End" — Rowe 
Stewart,  general  manager,  Philadelphia 
Record,   Philadelphia. 

"The  Church's  Outside  Audience" — Joseph 
M.  Ramsey,  Business  Manager,  the  Ex- 
positor,  Cleveland,    Ohio. 

"Some  Effective  Methods  from  My  Ex- 
perience"— The  Rev.  P.  B.  Hill,  pastor, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


Community  Advertising 
Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 

Presiding — Charles  F.  Hatfield,  secretary 
and  general  manager,  St.  Louis  Conven- 
tion and  Publicity  Bureau;  president. 
Community    Advertising    Department. 

"Health  Appeal  in  Community  Advertis- 
ing"— Homer  N.  Calver,  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Public  Health  Association, 
New   York. 

"How  Advertising  Specialties  Advertise 
Communities" — U.  Rae  Colson,  president 
U.   Rae   Colson   Company,    Paris,   111. 

"How  Tourist  Camps  Advertise  a  Com- 
munity"— J.  Lee  Barrett,  secretary-treas- 
urer. International  Association  of  Tourist 
Camps,   Detroit. 

Wednesday,  May  13—9  A.M. 

Presiding — Don  E.  Mowry,  general  secre- 
tary. Chamber  of  Commerce,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

"The  Florida  Mill  Tax;  How  Distributed 
and  What  It  Has  Accomplished" — Jeffer- 
son Thomas,  president,  Thomas  Advertis- 
ing  Service,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 

"Chamber  of  Commerce  Publications  as 
Mediums  for  Community  Advertising" — ■ 
Montague  A.  Tancock,  manager,  Bureau  of 
Publicity,   Chamber   of   Commerce,    Omaha. 

"How  Mis.souri  Has  Organized  to  Sell 
Its  Resources  to  the  World"- — George  A. 
Pickens,  secretary,  Missouri  Association 
Jefferson    City,    Missouri. 

"How  Advertising  Has  Developed  the 
Pacific  Coast  Country" — Lloyd  Spencer. 
Post-Intelligencer  Company,  Seattle, 
Washington;  president.  Pacific  Coast  Ad- 
vertising  Clubs'    Association. 

"The  Place  of  the  Motion  Picture  in 
Community  Life  and  Development" — J. 
Homer  Flatten,  treasurer.  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America, 
Inc.,    New   York. 

"How  the  City  of  St.  Louis  Advertises" 
— Walter      B.      Weisenburger,      chairman. 


Publicity  Committee,  St.  Louis  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  past  president.  Advertising 
Club  of  St.   Louis. 

Thursday,  May  14—9  AM. 

Presiding— Charles   F.   Hatfield. 

"The  Good  Will  of  the  Community"— 
William  P.  Green,  associate  director. 
National  Vigilance  Committee,  Associated 
Advertising   Clubs  of   the   World. 

Report  of  Committees:  Extension — Don 
E.  Mowry,  chairman.  Research  (Truth)— 
Montague  A.  Tancock,  chairman;  mana- 
ger. Bureau  of  Publicity,  Omaha  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Membership — Frank  B. 
White,  chairman;  president.  Agricultural 
Advertising    Service,    Chicago. 

Miscellaneous  reports  and  discussion' 
election    of   officers. 


Advertising  Specialty  Association 

The  advertising  specialty  men  will 
hold  one  session  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, May  13.  Frank  A.  Geiger,  presi- 
dent, Geiger  Brothers,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  president  of  the  Association,  will 
preside.    The  program  follows: 

"Financial  Advertising  as  a  Field  for 
Specialties" — Paul  Hardesty,  manager  of 
publicity.   Union   Trust   Company,    Chicago. 

"Supplementing  Direct  Mail  with  Spe- 
cialty Advertising" — Harry  Todd,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Kuhl  & 
Bent   Company,    Chicago. 

"Augmenting  Community  Advertising 
with  Specialties" — Charles  F.  Hatfield, 
president.  Community  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, St.  Louis. 

"Advertising  Specialties  as  an  Aid  to 
Screen  Advertising" — Douglas  D.  Roth- 
acker,  president.  Screen  Advertisers'  As- 
sociation,  Chicago. 

"Good  Will — Its  Value  and  Creation  by 
Specialties" — Bennett  Chappie,  advertising 
manager,  American  Rolling  Mills  Company, 
Middletown,    Ohio. 

"Making  the  Desert  Blossom" — L.  H. 
Buckley,  American  Art  Works,  Coshocton, 
Ohio. 

*  •      * 

Directory  and  Reference  Media 
Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 

The  principal  paper  will  be  presented 
by  Col.  H.  H.  Burdick,  R.  L.  Polk  & 
Company,  Detroit,  president  of  the  de- 
partment. He  will  show  the  close  tie- 
up  between  reference  media  and  the 
underlying  theme  of  the  convention. 
An  informal  discussion  will  follow  the 
presentation  of  Colonel  Burdick's  pa- 
per. 

*  *     * 

Graphic   Arts  Association 
Wednesday,  May  13—9  A.M. 

Presiding — To  be  announced. 

"How  the  Photo-Engraver  Can  Help  the 
Printer"— Edward  Epstean,  Walker  En- 
graving   Company,    New    York. 

"Truth  in  Printing" — Norman  T.  A. 
Munder,  president.  Norman  T.  A.  Munder 
Company,    Baltimore. 

"Salesmanship  as  It  Applies  to  Print- 
ing"— G.  C.  Willings,  vice-president,  In- 
tertype  Corporation,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

(Subject  to  come) — Joseph  Meadon, 
president,    Franklin    Press,    Detroit. 

(Subject  to  come) — Fred  Johnston,  pres- 
ident, Johnston  Printing  and  Advertising 
Company,    Dallas. 


Poster  Advertising  Association 
Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 

Presiding— Tom  Nokes,  secretary  and 
general  manager,  Johnstown  Poster  Adver- 
tising Company,    Johnstown,    Pennsylvania. 

Welcome  Address — P.  L.  Michael,  pres- 
ident, Houston  Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany,   Houston. 

"Posters — the  Greatest  Common  Denom- 
inator"— Clarence  B.  Lovell,  advertising 
manager.  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company,    Inc.,    New    York. 

"Posters  and  Their  Co-ordination  with 
Other  Media" — Harold  Kayton,  manager, 
Sunset  System  of  San  Antonio,  San  An- 
tonio. 

"A  Mes.sage  from  Overseas" — H.  W. 
Wayne,  director,  E.  Harris  &  Company, 
Ltd.,    London. 

[CONTINtra)  ON  PAGE  76] 
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'Building  BIG 


A  SUGGESTION  TO 
BUSINESS  MEN  WHO 
REFUSE  TO  REMAIN 
"LITTLE  FELLOWS" 


CT)  lATCH  them  put  together  a  twenty- 
^■^^storied  framework  of  steel,  giant  skele- 
ton for  some  twentieth-century  colossus.  A 
frame  able  to  hold  its  load,  planted  there  for 
generations  to  come. 

Good  advertising  is  just  as  sound  and  as  safe 
as  good  building.  These  days,  its  exponents 
are  engineers  as  well  as  enthusiasts.  They  are 
omitting  the  "bunic"  and  avoiding  the  blunders 
of  the  past  by  sticking  to  straight  thinking 
and  scientific  campaigning. 

Build  big — but  build  safe.  Start  with  a  suffi- 
cient framework  of  business-paper  promotion. 
Carry  it  through  every  element  of  your  work. 
Make  it  heavy  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
compel  success. 

In  our  field,  tell  and  sell  the  merchant.  He 
will  tell  and  sell  the  millions.  When  the  time 
comes  to  add  the  larger  and  more  lavish 
"national"  campaign,  you  are  ready — you 
kno-LV  that  your  structure  will  stand. 

After  all,  isn't  this  the  common-sense  course 
to  uncommon  success? 


TN  Jan.  of  last  year,  17  advertising  agencies 
*■  signed  418  pages  of  ECONOMIST  GROUP  space 
for  33  accounts.  In  Jan.  of  thi»  year,  at  the 
same  space  rate,  58  agencies  signed  1936  pages 
for  103  accounts.  They  realize  the  success-power 
of  the  merchant's  favor  and  use  the  direct  path 
to  it.  The  business  papers  of  the  GROUP  are 
part  of  the  business  lives  of  45,000  buyers  and 
executives    in    35.000    foremost    stores    in   more    than 

lO.OOO    key    centers stores    that     do     75%     of    the 

country's  retail  business  in  dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment     store     lines.       And     it      is     axiomatic     that 

when    you 

TELL  AND  SELL  THE  MERCHANT— HE 
WILL  TELL  AND  SELL  THE  MILLIONS! 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 

DRY   GOODS   ECOXOMIST— (.Vahoiia/  l^eckly) 
MERCH.A.NT-ECOXOMIST—( ZoMfrf  Fortnightly) 

NHV  VORK  (239  West  3ilth  Street  I —BOSTON — I'HILAEEL- 
l.HI.\— (JREFXVILLE.  S.  C— CLEVEL.\.ND — CHICAGO— ST. 
I  Oils  —  S.A.N    FR.\NC1SC0  —  LO.XUON  —  BRUSSELS  —  P.ARIS 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Defining  "Quality"  Circulation 
Farm  and  Home, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

April  27,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Charles  Austin  Bates  is  overlooking, 
or  at  least  is  not  mentioning,  the 
elusive  quality  which  makes  readers 
believe  what  they  see  in  one  paper  and 
disbelieve  what  they  see  in  another 
(although  they  may  find  certain  fea- 
ture articles  interesting  intellectually 
or  satisfying  to  their  inborn  taste  for 
the  salacious). 

It  is  this  elusive  quality — the  quality 
which  goes  to  make  loyalty  and  influ- 
ence— which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  any  publication 
has  to  offer — and  it  is  certainly  not 
described  by  the  cant  term  "quality 
circulation." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  sharing  this 
loyalty  and  influence  that  the  adver- 
tiser buys — not  the  "space"  or  the  size 
of  the  circulation. 

One  kind  of  paper  will  influence  one 
group  and  another  will  appeal  to  an 
entirely  different  group.  If  the  ad- 
vertiser has  something  that  both 
groups  use,  both  papers  have  "quality 
circulation"  for  him. 

If  this  be  true — and  it  is  true — a 
proper  judgment  of  values  as  related 
to  the  product  to  be  advertised  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  it  would 
seem  desirable  for  every  careful  ad- 
vertiser to  have  clearly  in  his  mind 
definite  answers  to  the  following  tech- 
nical questions  regarding  every  pub- 
lication in  which  he  spends  his  good 
money : 

1.  What  sort  of  people  take  it? 

2.  Why  do  they  take  it? 

3.  Do  they  like  it  after  they  get  it? 

4.  Where  do  they  live  in  relation  to 
transportation  facilities  and  the  fac- 
tors affecting  rural  prosperity? 

5.  Is  the  rate  a  fair  one? 

Every  one  of  these  questions  can  be 
answered  definitely  and  authoritatively 
from  the  uniform  sworn  statements  of 
the  respective  publishers. 

When  those  questions  are  answered, 
however,  there  are  three  more  which 
are  even  more  important,  because  they 
have  to  do  with  the  influence  of  the 
publication  rather  than  with  its  space. 

They  will  indicate  whether  it  has 
those  dynamic  qualities  that  go  to 
make  real  leadership  in  its  chosen  field. 

It  is  essential,  then,  to  know  the 
answers  to  these  three  questions: 

1.  What  does  the  publication  stand 
for? 

2.  What  has  it  done  along  lines  of 
real  leadership? 

3.  What  is  it  doing  now  that  demon- 
strates a  live,  effective  leadershij)  in 
the  current  affairs  of  those  whom  it  is 
designed  to  serve? 

Assuming  that  he  knows  the  class_  of 
people  who  make  customers  for  him, 
the  advertiser  who  asks  himself  those 
questions  and  is  certain  of  his  answers 
won't  go  far  wrong  in  picking  the 
mediums  that  will  not  only  "carry" 
his  story,  but  lend  it  added  force. 
David  R.  Osborne. 


Myers-Beeson-Golden,   Inc., 
New  York 

April  29,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Calkins  have  acquired  the  custom, 
through  long  association  with  big  ap- 
propriations, of  thinking  in  terms  of 
six  figures  and  up,  but  it  is  certain  that 
no  mention  was  made  in  either  of  their 
discussions  of  the  manufacturer  who 
is  making  a  modest  start  in  advertising 
and  has  anywhere  from  nothing  to  fifty 
thousand   dollars   to   spend. 

Perhaps  he  is  producing  a  new  type 
of  shock  absorber  to  fit  all  makes  of 
cars.  It  is  true  that  the  car  owner  pop- 
ulation is  so  large  that  the  element  of 
waste  is  not  seriously  to  be  considered 
in  the  more  important  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
may  be  able  to  give  him  more  complete 
coverage  per  dollar  spent  than  some 
"quality"  publication  having  a  higher 
mil  line  rate.  But  suppose  he  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  all  that  coverage,  except 
in  such  small  space  that  he  will  be 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  big  advertising 
of  Gabriel,  Stewart,  Watson  and  others. 
Until  he  can  meet  them  on  something 
more  nearly  approaching  even  terms, 
isn't  it  just  barely  possible  that  larger 
space  in  a  magazine  or  group  of  maga- 
zines of  picked  circulation  might  enable 
him  to  make  a  more  pretentious  and 
convincing  showing?  Here  he  will  not 
be  lost  in  the  bulky  shade  of  big  com- 
petitors, but  will  attain  a  real  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  considerable 
numbers  of  car  owners  reached  in  this 
way.  There  are  times  when  it  pays  to 
be  a  big  frog,  or  at  any  rate  a  middling 
sized  frog,  in  a  small  pool. 

How  many  advertisers  are  born  to 
the  Post?  Most  of  them  have  to  grow 
up  to  it.  Meanwhile  what  vehicle  can 
they  find  to  carry  them  to  the  market 
and  establish  them  there?  How  are 
they  going  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
no  market  at  all  and  the  vast  army  of 
Post  readers? 

Our  shock  absorber  manufacturer 
can  use  the  newspapers  to  advantage 
if  he  is  concentrating  his  distribution 
in  a  few  localities.  But  suppose,  as  is 
often  the  case,  through  good  trade  ad- 
vertising and  live  jobber  connections  he 
has  secured  dealers  and  service  stations 
over  a  wide  section  of  the  country — 
with  his  small  appropriation  he  will 
find  himself  facing  the  same  problem 
in  the  newspapers  as  in  the  Post.  He 
can't  afford  to  lose  himself  in  the  vast 
tract  of  lineage  on  374  square  inches  of 
newsprint. 

If  this  reads  like  a  slam  at  small 
space,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that 
it's  no  such  thing.  But  what  Ovington's 
can  accomplish  in  a  56-line  double  col- 
umn advertisement  is  very  different 
from  what  can  be  done  with  a  spring 
controlling  device  having  new  features 
of  pointed  interest  to  car  owners.  You 
shop  for  china,  glassware,  leather 
goods,  candlesticks,  lamp  shades,  but 
not  for  shock  absorbers.  The  shock  ab- 
sorbers have  to  seek  you  out,  not  you 
them. 

Prospect  hunting  in  small  space  un- 


der those  conditions  is  a  discouraging 
pastime.  A  new  story  requires  more 
breathing  room  than  the  old,  and  we 
must  seek  the  room  in  publications  that 
will  allow  us  to  tell  it  at  least  ade- 
quately, even  though  to  fewer  num- 
bers. 

This  isn't  an  attempt  to  analyze  any- 
thing. I  am  just  wondering  if  the 
"quality"  publications  don't  fill  a  need 
here,  and  if  it  can  be  filled  as  well  in 
any  other  way. 

Harold  P.  Woodcock. 

Vice-President. 

Radio  Advertising 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

April  28,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  read  such 
frank  discussions  upon  subjects  of  cur- 
rent sales  and  advertising  interest  as 
the  articles  in  your  April  22  issue  on 
Radio  Advertising,  Installment  Selling, 
and  others. 

The  radio  article  is  free  from  the  ten- 
dency noticeable  in  some  quarters  to 
look  upon  radio  advertising  with  an- 
tagonism, viewing  it  as  an  intruder 
upon  the  private  preserves  of  erst- 
while established  advertising  media. 
This  attitude  is  futile,  because  if  radio 
has  merit  as  an  advertising  tool  it  will 
continue  to  be  utilized,  and  if  it  has  not 
it  soon  will  be  eliminated  by  natural 
causes. 

Anyway  we  advertisers  are  not  so 
exclusive  about  what  we  use  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  and  we  might  as  well 
gracefully  receive  radio  into  the  circle 
of  magazines,  business  papers,  farm 
papers,  newspapers,  religious  papers, 
house  organs,  booklets,  circulars,  form 
letters,  handbills,  novelties,  outdoor 
signs,  window  displays,  counter  dis- 
plays, conventions,  strikes  and  several 
others. 

However,  whether  or  not  radio 
proves  a  successful  advertising  tool,  it 
is  a  form  of  entertainment  which  is 
affecting  the  reading  habits  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  as  such  its  development  may 
well  be  watched  with  interest  in  adver- 
tising circles. 

Elmer  T.  Wible, 
Advertising  Manager. 

We're  Going  to  Make  It 
a  Great  Deal  Better 

Multipost  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

April  21,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Replying  to  your  letter  advising  of 
advance  of  subscription  price  of  your 
magazine.  You  can  continue  to  send 
it  to  me  until  instructed  otherwise. 
The  price  won't  worry  me.  If  your 
paper  continues  to  be  as  satisfactory 
as  it  has  been  so  far,  I  shall  continue 
to  consider  it  a  good  investment,  even 
at  more  than  the  advance  you  an- 
nounce. 

W.  F.  SCHWEIGER, 

President. 
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First 


in 

National  Advertising 

New  York  Evening  Newspapers 

During  the  year  1924  The  Sun  published  more 
National  Advertising  than  any  other  New  York  even- 
ing newspaper. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1925  The  Sun  leads  the 
second  evening  newspaper  by  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  lines. 

THE  SUN  ranks  fourth  in  National  Advertising  among 
the  six  day  evening  newspapers  of  the  country.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  The  Newark  News  and  the  Boston 
Traveler  are  the  only  six  day  evening  newspapers  to  carry 
more  National  Advertising  in  1924  than  The  Sun. 

The  Sun  is  a  clean,  sane,  vigorous  newspaper,  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  its  readers.  Its  progress  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  word  —  from  the  advertiser's 
point  of  view — RESULTS. 


A  rigid  censorship  on  advertising  is  maintained 


280  Broadway  New  York 
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The  Modem  Hanc 


ELIMINATION 
of  waste  in  selling 
and  distribution  is 
the  need  of  the  hour.  It 
is  not  a  fad,  nor  the  out- 
pourings of  the  "tormen- 
tors of  progress."  The 
demagogue  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it.  Eco- 
nomic factors  are  forcing 
it.  Following  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste  in  produc- 
tion which  made  America 
the  greatest  producing 
nation  of  the  world,  elimination  of  waste 
in  distribution  is  the  logical  next  step. 

With  the  exception  of  infrequent 
periods  of  depression  America  always  has 
been  a  seller's  market.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  constantly 
has  created  a  demand  for  practically 
everything  we  could  produce. 

In  half  a  century  we  have  poured  over 
ten   billion   dollars   into   a   construction 


Two  great 
national  wastes 
in  distribution 


"Waste  due  to  enormous 
expenditure  of  effort  and 
money  without  adequate 
basic  information  on  which 
to  base  sales  promotion. 

"High  pressure  selling  and 
marketing  expenditure  in 
unprofitable  areas." 

HERBERT  HOOVER 

Secretary  of  Commerce 


program  for  public  utili- 
ties alone.  Within  a  cen- 
tury we  have  built  rail- 
road systems  aggregating 
275,000  miles. 

We  have  transformed 
the  farm  from  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  great  pro- 
ducing force  of  American 
life. 

Our  mines,  answering 

the  call  for  coal  and  ore 

to  feed  the  hungry  maws 
of  growing  industry,  have  themselves 
demanded  the  means  wherewith  to  pro- 
duce. 

Because  of  this  great  expansion,  indus- 
try did  not  feel  the  need  to  analyze  and 
study  sales  efficiency.  Unwieldy  systems 
of  distribution  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  a  rapidly  expanding  population 
and  a  growing  demand  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  living. 
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vriting  on  the  "Wall 


When  the  world  war  came  its  unparal- 
leled demands  on  industry  were  met  with 
a  production  expansion  which  was  a  mar- 
vel then — but  a  problem  today. 

What  Is  Industry's  A  nswerP 

Increased  sales  efficiency  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste!  The  great  production 
geniuses  of  industry  must  become  equally 
great  geniuses  of  distribution. 

Markets  must  be  studied,  buying  habits 
determined,  the  potential  buyers  located 
and  selling  effort  concentrated  within  the 
area  where  profitable  results  are  possible. 
Salesmen  must  be  trained  to  serve,  their 
eyes  must  be  lifted  from  the  dotted  line  to 
the  higher  vision  of  selling  in  terms  of  the 
buyer's  interest. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  business  which 
selfishly  pursues  the  order  without  thought 
for  the  buyer's  interest  and  whose  greedi- 
ness tempts  it  to  go  beyond  the  border-line 
of  profitable  selling. 

With  half  a  century  of  accumulated 
knowledge  of  industry  back  of  it,  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company  has  perhaps  a 
broader  view  of  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  the  industrial  market  than  any  other 
single  organization.  Its  fifteen  publica- 
tions, serving  many  industries,  have,  as  the 
price  of  leadership,  kept  abreast  of  the 


most    advanced    thinking    in    industrial 
progress. 

Industrial  Marketing  Survey 

Foreseeing  the  need  for  more  scientific 
selling,  the  McGraw-Hill  Company  has 
consolidated  into  useful  form  the  mass  of 
information  which  it  possesses.  This  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  recent  survey 
which  definitely  indicates  what  positions 
the  real  buyers  in  industry  occupy  and 
what  influences  their  buying. 

Accepting  the  message  of  Secretary 
Hoover  as  a  challenge,  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company  places  itself  and  its  facilities  at 
the  service  of  industry  in  the  necessary 
work  of  eliminating  waste  in  selling  and 
distribution  just  as,  in  the  past,  it  per- 
formed a  similar  service  for  production. 

Manufacturers  who  sell  to  industries 
served  by  the  McGraw-Hill  publications 
are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  facilities  in  developing  their  sales 
and  distribution  plans.  The  McGraw-Hill 
staflf  will  gladly  assist  them  or  their  adver- 
tising agents  in  determining  their  poten- 
tial markets,  and  in  formulating  plans  for 
reaching  and  selling  these  markets. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Company  welcomes 
this  new  opportunity  to  serve  industry  in 
furthering  a  program  so  fundamentally 
sound. 


McGRAW.HlLL  COMPANY,  Inc,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CLEVELAND,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON.  PUBLISHERS  OF 

Mc  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICAnONS 

REACHINQ  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


I  NOTICE  that  the  Pullman  Company 
has  finally  got  around  to  the  idea  of 
making  personalities  of  its  em- 
ployees. I  am  writing  this  on  the  Mer- 
chants' Limited,  en  route  to  Boston.  At 
the  end  of  the  car,  in  a  little  frame,  is  a 
card  which  states:  "Pullman  Employees 
in  Charge — Pullman  Conductor,  S.  F. 
Hinckley;  Porter  of  this  car,  J.  N. 
Cone;  Maid  for  train,  Mabel  Long." 

I  noticed  this  card  when  I  went  back 
to  the  diner,  and  at  once  a  more  at- 
home  feeling  came  over  me.  After  all 
these  years  of  impersonal  Pullman  ser- 
vice, at  last  my  comfort  was  being 
looked  after  by  human  beings  with 
names! 

— 8-pt.— 

Every  electric  light  company  sends 
out  monthly  bills,  and  every  electric 
light  company  is  interested  in  giving 
its  public  a  clearer  idea  of  its  service 
to  the  community  and  a  picture  of  what 
is  back  of  its  bills  for  current.  But 
few,  among  the  smaller  companies  at 
least,  have  in  their  employ  men  with 
sufficient  experience  in  public  relations 
to  write  the  kind  of  copy  calculated  to 
put  over  this  message. 

Along  comes  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  discovers  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  education  and  the  development 
of  goodwill,  and  brings  out  a  booklet 
of  messages  to  be  printed  on  the  backs 
of  electric  bills — a  series  of  illustrated 
talks  on  "What's  back  of  your  bill," 
which  any  electric  company  is  free  to 
use.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  educational  possibilities  of  this 
adaptation  of  the  dealer  electro  idea! 

So  the  reclamation  of  the  "waste 
spaces"  in  public  relations  goes  on,  irri- 
gated by  imagination  and  the  desire  to 
serve. 

— 8-pt.— 

These  two  refreshing  paragraphs  are 
from  a  letter  from  Charles  Austin 
Bates,  which  came  in  this  morning's 
mail: 

"I'm  for  the  peepul — the  proletariat 
— the  hoi  polloi.  More  than  ever  this 
morning,  because  last  night  I  was 
lured  to  a  m-usicale,  where  I  was,  I 
think,  the  only  common  person.  All 
the  rest  were  granddukes,  princes, 
counts,  opera  singers,  marquises  and 
such.  Today  I'm  going  to  Childs'  for 
lunch  and  to  a  movie — just  to  keep  a 
fair  social  average." 

I  share  C.  A.  B.'s  anxiety  in  this 
matter  of  keeping  "a  fair  social  aver- 
age." Last  night  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
with  an  hour  to  wait  for  a  train,  and 


a  desire  for  a  midnight  snack,  I  passed 
all  the  genteel  eating  places  and  sought 
out  an  Owl  lunch  wagon,  where  I  lined 
up  with  auto  truck  drivers  and  rail- 
road firemen,  in  an  atmosphere  reeking 
with  cigarette  smoke,  fried  onions  and 
picturesque  profanity,  and  added  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  structure  social 
as  I  consumed  a  ham  sandwich.  This 
in  anticipation  of  a  fashionable  charity 
ball  which  Mrs.  Bodkins  has  booked  for 
me  for  tomorrow  evening. 

An  environment  of  Pullman  cars,  or- 
chestra seats,  metropolitan  hotel  lob- 
bies and  suburban  country  clubs  is  not 
conducive  to  sound  thinking  on  sales 
and  advertising  problems.  Leastwise, 
not  if  the  product  is  one  used  by  the 
masses. 

— 8-pt.— 

The  picture  below  may  not  seem  to 
have  much  to  do  with  advertising  or 
selling.  But  it  has.  It  shows  one  of  the 
hands  being  hoisted  to  its  position  in 
front  of  the  face  of  the  giant  new  Col- 
gate clock,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  clock  that  for  years  has  told  New 
York  the  time  of  night  from  its  lofty 
perch  atop  the  Colgate  factory  in  Jer- 
sey City. 

The  diameter  of  the  dial  of  this  huge 
timepiece  is  50  feet.     The  minute  hand. 


which  has  the  largest  and  most  con- 
tinuous advertising  "circulation"  on 
earth,  is  31V*  feet  long  and  has  a  bor- 
der of  120  electric  lights.  The  total 
weight  of  the  clock  is  about  four  tons. 
If  clocks  are  going  to  be  taken  up 
generally  as  advertising  mediums,  I 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  O.  C.  Harn  and  Ben- 
jamin Jefferson  to  figure  out  some  sort 


of   an    ABC-mil    line    standard — say   a 
Minute-Watt-Pound  rate! 

— 8-pt.— 

In  Boston  I  saw  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement of  a  retail  crockery  and  glass- 
ware store  which  interested  me  greatly 
as  an  unusual  example  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  specific  information  about  mer- 
chandise to  give  it  a  strong  sales  ap- 
peal. 

The  firm  in  question  was  Jones,  Mc- 
Duffee  &  Stratton,  and  the  merchan- 
dise offered  was  gold  encrusted  glass- 
ware, which  they  were  putting  on  sale 
at  a  special  price  of  79  cents  per  unit. 

Now,  as  everybody  knows,  there  is 
gold  encrusting  and  gold  encrusting, 
and  this  firm  wished  to  convince  the 
people  of  Boston  of  the  quality  of  the 
gold  on  this  glassware.  So  they  went 
to  a  firm  of  industrial  chemists  and 
had  them  analyze  the  gold  on  one  of 
the  goblets,  and  published  the  result  in 
a  panel  in  their  advertisement,  read- 
ing: 

"We  quote  from  a  chemical  analysis 
of  Skinner,  Sherman  &  Esselen,  Inc.: 
'The  gold  deposit  on  rim  of  this  goblet 
submitted  is  20.7  carat  purity.'  " 

Does  not  such  definite  proof  of  qual- 
ity make  very  convincing  copy? 

— 8-pt— 

The  Advertising  Council  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  is  fol- 
lowing out  the  Little  Journey  idea  which 
the  old  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
used  years  ago  so  successfully. 

The  purpose  of  the  Little  Journeys  is 
to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  club 
with  the  various  industries  and  enter- 
prises in  their  own  community.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Chicago  Advertising  Council 
visited  the  Montgomery  Ward  plant  on 
Friday,  May  1,  and  were  served  lunch- 
eon, after  which  the  crowd  was  broken 
up  into  small  groups  and  shown  around 
through  the  great  establishment. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  ad- 
vertising men  should  have  as  broad  an 
understanding  as  possible  of  industrial 
processes,  of  the  machinery  of  distri- 
bution and  of  the  conduct  of  business 
generally,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
other  clubs  in  other  communities  could 
profitably  follow  the  Chicago  example. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  wear  Florsheims 
and  know  that  your  shoes  are  in 
keeping  with  the  times  —  smart 
looking — and  built  for  endurance. 

The  Walm  »  Sok  S-9a 

The  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 
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Are  You  Obtaining  Dealer  Cooperation? 

86,112  Legionnaire  dealers  are  pushing  the  sale  of  merchandise  which 
is  advertised  in  the  columns  of  The  AMERICAN  LEGION  Weekly. 
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Our  readers  are  very  loyal  to  their  comrades  who 
are  dealers  in  their  community,  and  they  are 
loyal  to  advertisers  in  their  Weekly. 
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American 


531  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN 


New  England  Representative 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN 


22  West  Monroe  Sired 
Chicago,  III. 
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Winning  National  Distribution 
for  a  "Local "  Product 


we  are  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  most 
completely  on  the  results  of  our  cam- 
paign; but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
has  helped  us  greatly,  perhaps 
equally,  in  the  older  territories,  too. 

This  much,  then,  suggests  the 
background ;  it  pictures  what  we  had 
to  build  on  when  we  undertook  to 
advertise  to  a  larger  audience  than 
the  readers  of  trade  papers. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  had  to 
do  was  to  protect  our  product  and 
identify  it.  Through  all  the  years, 
our  companies  had  been  building  up 
a  reputation  solidly  grounded  on 
sound  workmanship,  energetic 
methods,  and  fair  dealing.  But  as 
long  as  our  product  was  not  identi- 
fied, it  was  not  easy  for  a  semi- 
suspicious  consumer  to  know  that  he 
was  getting  what  he  wanted  and  ex- 
pected to  pay  for.  So,  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  we  designed  a 
trademark  and  found  a  way  to  apply 
it  to  the  merchandise. 

This  was  a  step;  but  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Relatively  few  consum- 
ers knew  about  us.  The  average  per- 
son builds  a  house  and  requires 
woodwork  only  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime.  There  is  no  continual  need 
to  make  him  aware  of  the  existence 
of  our  product.  So  our  reputation 
existed  almost  wholly  in  the  minds 
of  dealers;  but  we  felt  our  future 
would  be  safer  and  brighter  if  con- 
sumers  shared   a   knowledge   of   us. 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   16] 

In  our  choice  of  advertising  med- 
iums we  felt  our  way  slowly.  Look- 
ing back,  we  can  see  that  up  to  the 
present  there  has  been  a  consistent 
development  towards  concentration 
and  dominating  space. 

At  first  we  did  not  know  exactly 
which  consumers  to  talk  to.  Before 
undertaking  to  do  anything,  we  ana- 
lyzed sales  and  discovered  that 
roughly  80  per  cent  of  the  business 
we  already  had  was  coming  from 
towns  with  populations  of  five  thou- 
sand or  less.  Therefore,  it  looked 
as  if  our  field  was  essentially  rural. 
That  was  why  our  first  list  included 
a  long  string  of  farm  papers,  with 
no  general  publications 
of  more  universal  ap- 
peal. 

In  the  course  of  time 
we  took  on  one  national 
agricultural  paper  and 
almost  at  once  began  to 
get  a  kind  of  result  we 
had  not  anticipated. 
Inquiries  came  from 
cities  of  considerable 
size.  We  discovered  an 
interest  here  that  we 
really  had  not  dared  to 
hope  for,  and  it  gave  us 
the  idea  that  possibly 
we  could  broaden  our 
market  to  include  both 
city  and  country.  The 
outcome    was    that    we 


switched  from  our  long  list  of  farm 
papers  to  a  smaller  list  of  general 
publications.  That  was  the  first 
change. 

In  going  after  the  city  trade,  how- 
ever, we  encountered  resistance  from 
an  unexpected  source.  We  had  not 
changed  our  designs  radically  in 
nearly  fifty  years.  They  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  farm  and  small  town 
trade,  but  city  builders  would  not 
look  at  them.  Therefore,  before  we 
could  make  substantial  progress,  we 
had  to  submit  the  entire  line  to  a 
firm  of  New  York  architects,  who 
went  over  it  and  wherever  necessary 
completely  redesigned  it  in  the  best 


Here's  what  one  architect  found 
Curtis  Woodwork 
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We'll  help  you  build  the 
Prettiest  House  in  town 
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CURtiS 


ADVERTISEMENTS  like  that 
.shown  above  appear  in  trade 
and  architectural  papers;  in  ad- 
dition, double  spreads  are  run 
in  national  publications.  Dealers 
tie  up  with  the  Curtis  campaign 
through  the  use  of  newspaper 
and  outdoor  advertising.  News- 
paper cuts  are  supplied  by  the 
service     bureau     upon     request 
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The     Plain     Dealer 
has    the    BUYERS 


"Cleveland's  Three  Million 
Market" — a  book  full  of  facts 
and  figures  about  Northern 
Ohio  and  hozv  to  sell  it,  will 
be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt 
of  a  request  on  your  business 
stationery.  Address  National 
Advertising  Department. 


\6e^  xiccepta/nce! 

of  1895  National  ad- 

vertisers  using  Cleveland 

newspapers,  965  use  the 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

exclusively 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  maintains 
overwhelming  leadership  in  national  ad- 
vertising among  Cleveland  newspapers. 
National  advertisers  are  able  students  of 
markets  and  mediums.  They  know  how 
best  to  not  only  reach  the  buyers  but  to 
sell  them.  Investigation,  research,  sur- 
veys, results  all  are  contributing  factors 
in  determining  the  medium. 

1586  advertisers  out  of  a  total  of  1895  using 
all  Cleveland  newspapers  use  The  Plain 
Dealer.  Over  50%  of  the  1895  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  this  newspaper  alone 
does  the  job  in  Cleveland  and  Northern 
Ohio. 

—  and  results  confirm  their  good  judg- 
ment. 


Ok  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  andNorthern  Ohio-OH^  SledmmALO'NE^One  Cwt  ^tUsell  if 


J.   B.    WOODWARD 

110   E.   42nd   St., 

New   York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

3S0    N.     Mich.    Ave..    Chicago 

Fine   Arts   Bldg.,    Detroit 


R.   J.    BIDWELL   CO. 

Times    Building 

Los    Angeles,    Cat. 


R.    J.    BIDWEL^CO. 

742    Market   SMet 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
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Pennioil  Does  Fed  Different! 


Prepared  by  The  Powers-House  Co. 


"Bakerr  "Browning;'  "Hanna ' 
and  "Van  Dorn"in  Clevc 
land;  "Penn2;oil"  in  Oil  City; 

"Jeffrey"in  Columbus;  "Hinde 
6?  Dauch"  in    Sandusky; 

"Deming"  in  Salem;    and 

"Bessemer"  in  Grove  City— 
these  are  names  -with  a  long 
record  of  successful  manage' 
ment  behind  them.       »-      * 

All  use  Powers 'House  as 
their  advertising  counsel. 


-The- 


Powers  ^  House 

oAdvertising  ^°' 

HANNA  BLDG.        E«.  1912        CLEVELAND 


Marsh  K.  Powers 
President 


Frank  E.  Hoaae,  Jr. 
V.  Pre:  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley 

Secretary 


C/M 
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taste.  Today,  as  the  result  of  the  new 
direction  taken  by  our  sales,  the  pro- 
portion of  city  business  to  total  sales, 
instead  of  being  only  about  20  per 
cent,  is  nearer  40  per  cent. 

Our  first  radical  change,  then,  was 
from  a  large  special  list  to  a  much 
smaller  general  list.  Lately  we  have 
concentrated  still  further  in  order  to 
use  dominating  space.  We  are  now 
using  double-page  spreads  in  publica- 
tions of  national  circulation,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  so  increase  consumer 
interest  and  dealer  enthusiasm  that  our 
volume  will  still  further  increase  and 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  to  other 
publications  with  dominating  space. 

Our  advertising  problem,  it  may  be 
guessed,  has  never  been  simple.  There 
is  no  sentiment  to  speak  of  in  a  sash 
of  a  door,  hence  to  talk  about  our 
product  as  such  has  never  suggested 
great  possibilities.  To  describe  details 
of  construction  which  differentiate  our 
product  would  be  to  launch  into  merely 
technical  matters  that  the  average  con- 
sumer would  not  comprehend,  even 
though  they  concern  him. 

Therefore  we  have  talked  about  the 
thing  of  which  our  product  is  a  part — 
a  subject  in  which  there  is  no  end  of 
sentiment- — namely,  pride  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  home.  We  have  dwelt  pri- 
marily on  the  idea  of  better  homes, 
letting  it  follow  that  the  owner  will 
want  better  woodwork  in  his  home.  In 
carrying  out  this  thought  we  not  only 
had  our  architects  redesign  our  prod- 
ucts, but  we  also  employed  them  to 
plan  for  us  a  large  number  of  homes, 
the  specifications  and  blueprints  for 
which  we  have  supplied  ever  since  to 
dealers  and  builders  as  part  of  our 
service.  This  has  been  a  central  fea- 
ture of  our  advertising  and  selling  and 
has  unquestionably  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  attention. 

NOW,  as  to  the  results  of  advertis- 
ing. I  have  already  suggested  that 
in  the  older  territories  where  we  have 
been  selling  for  years  it  is  difficult  to 
say  with  certainty  what  share  of  in- 
crease is  to  be  attributed  to  advertis- 
ing. We  think  advertising  has  helped 
positively  and  also  to  give  us  a  stand- 
ing we  did  not  possess  before.  In  the 
new  territories  entered  since  the  start 
of  advertising,  however,  particularly  in 
the  East,  where  we  have  had  a  satis- 
factory volume,  there  is  no  question  of 
these  results.  We  have  drawn  off 
charts  showing  statistically  that  the 
advertising  has  (1)  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  total  overhead  applied  to 
sales,  (2)  increased  sales  volume  to 
the  point  of  reducing  prices  and  (3) 
paid  for  itself.  Our  product,  then  can 
be  advertised. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  we  do  not 
expect  too  much  from  advertising.  We 
fully  appreciate  that  the  strength  of  a 
marketing  program  lies  not  only  in  the 
advertising  copy  but  also  in  the  whole 
supporting  structure.  And  we  lay  par- 
ticular stress  on  two  other  features: 
on  manufacturing  efficiency,  which 
tends   to   give   consumers   more    value 
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at  the  same  or  less  cost,  and  on  most 
effective  cooperation  with  dealers. 

Although  we  do  not  attempt  to  go 
after  business  on  a  price  basis,  we 
are  fairly  confident  that,  quality  for 
quality,  we  manufacture  our  goods  as 
cheaply  as  anybody.  We  consider  it 
distinctly  a  marketing  obligation  to 
continue  to  maintain  that  position  and 
to  share  the  benefits  with  customers. 
Quantity  production  of  standardized 
goods,  made  possible  by  large  quantity 
selling,  is  part  of  the  foundation  for 
this,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  energy 
in  designing  new  machines  and  im- 
proved processes  to  cut  costs. 

The  result  from  the  customer's  stand- 
point is  seen  vividly  in  a  particular 
case.  A  certain  article,  a  stair  volute, 
which  formerly  was  made  to  sell  at 
retail  for  about  $35,  can  now  be  sold 
profitably  at  about  $12.  This  happens 
to  be  a  particularly  striking  example, 
but  other  economies  as  far  reaching  in 
the  aggregate  could  be  cited  in  plenty. 

WE  also  have  very  definite  ideas  as 
to  the  responsibility  and  impor- 
tance of  the  dealer  in  effective  distribu- 
tion. Our  feeling  is  that  the  better  he  is 
equipped  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet, 
the  better  will  be  the  job  he  can  do  for 
himself  and  for  us.  Within  such  limits 
as  that  fundamental  thought  allows, 
we  aim  to  help  him.  Our  service  bu- 
reau is  constantly  employed  on  research 
into  marketing  plans  and  on  the  prep- 
aration of  newspaper  copy,  booklets, 
follow-ups  and  the  like,  charged  at  cost. 
We  recently  had  a  rather  striking 
illustration  of  the  way  dealers  respond. 
Twenty-six  of  them  came  to  Clinton, 
at  their  own  expense,  from  distances 
varying  from  300  to  800  miles  and  one 
from  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  to  see 
the  plant  and  to  sit  in  at  our  annual 
salesmen's  conference.  They  were  in- 
vited to  attend  every  session,  and  did 
so,  being  silent  listeners  while  we 
threshed  out  with  our  own  men  ways 
and  means  to  go  after  their  business 
and  get  more  of  it!  I  wonder  how 
many  sales  conventions  would  progress 
favorably  under  such  scrutiny?  The 
point  has  now  been  reached  where  our 
dealers  not  only  talk  freely  with  us 
about  their  problems  but  also  exchange 
information  with  one  another  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  sale  of  our  prod- 
ucts, costs  of  doing  business,  turnover, 
and  so  on. 

Insofar  as  our  relations  with  the 
dealers  have  to  do  with  advertising, 
we  feel  that  our  responsibility  goes  to 
a  certain  point — and  stops.  At  that 
point  the  dealer  must  take  up  and 
carry  on.  Our  thought  on  this  was 
expressed  informally  in  a  recent  dis- 
cussion with  a  group  of  dealers  as 
follows : 

"Advertising  is  not  expected  to  make 
the  immediate  sale.  It  is  expected  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  sell  goods. 
We  do  all  we  can  in  our  advertising  to 
build  a  market  in  your  community  for 
Curtis  woodwork.  There  is  just  one 
way  you  can  cash  in  on  this — say  'Here 
is  the  place  to  get  Curtis  woodwork.' 
Sooner  or  later  you  must  use  the  news- 


This  advertisement   is  one  of   a  series  appearing   as  a  full   page    in   The   Enquirer. 
Each    advertisement    personalizes    a    Cincinnati    suburb    by    describing    the    type    of 
»     woman    characteristic   of   this   suburb;    in   each   advertisement,    too.    The    Enquirer's 
coverage  of  the  district  is  shown. 


/rsi. 


Advising  Mrs»  Avondalc 


THE  homes  are  large  and  the  streets  are 
wide  and  the  lawns  are  well  kept,  out 
where   Mrs.    Avondale    lives.    There   is 
leisure  and  comfort.    There  is  also  discrim- 
inating  knowledge  of  fine  wares   and   able 
services. 

Very  naturally,  Mrs.  Avondale  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  day. 
And  in  the  vital  service  of  information,  she 
insists  upon  the  same  standards  of  quality 
that  she  applies  to  other  affairs  of  life. 

Such  a  standard  she  has  found  in  The 
Daily  Enquirer. 

Hence,  when  capable  counsel  is  needed  on 
modes  or  on  menus,  on  entertainments  or 
travel  or  investment,  or  any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand details  of  living,  she  turns  with  confi- 
dence to  Enquirer  advertising. 

If  you  feel,  Mr.  Advertiser,  that  you  have 
something  of  interest  to  offer  Mrs.  Avondale 
and  other  women  of  her  type — buyers  of  the 
best— remember  there  are  2,219  residence 
buildings  in  Avondale,  and  that  2,636  En- 
quirers go  out  to  them  every  morning! 


SAM. 


Iht  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

''<^oe.s  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 


I.    A.    KLEIN 

New     York 

Chicago 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 

San    Francisco 

Los    Anpeles 
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For 


Reader  Faith 


In 


320,000 


Selected 
Families 


(^xfet^mn  ffiagazitte 


ELLWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager    , 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


papers  along  with  this  follow-up.  How 
much  of  this  you  will  use  is  for  you 
to  decide.  When  we  come  out  with  this 
double-page  spread  it  is  going  to  be 
entirely  up  to  you  whether  you  will 
say  to  the  building  public,  'I  have  the 
goods.'  " 

Behind  all  the  rest,  of  course — be- 
hind the  advertising,  the  manufactur- 
ing, the  dealer  cooperation — must  exist 
fundamental  policies  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  hard  wear.  A  number  of 
years  ago  we  drew  up  some  of  our 
ideals  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  our  advertising  man- 
ager and  recommended  them  to  the 
observance  of  all  departments.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  We  state  facts. 

2.  We  do  not  exaggerate. 

3.  We  never  refer  to  competitors  or 
competition   except   very   indirectly. 

4.  We  must  not  claim  "attained 
perfection." 

5.  We  do  not  promote  one  commodity 
at  the  expense   of  any  other. 

6.  We  never  do  anything  for  one 
dealer  that  we  would  not  willingly  do 
for   any   dealer. 

7.  We  never  adopt  a  sales  plan  that 
will  make  it  harder  for  the  dealer  to 
sell  Curtis  products,  even  though  our 
own  sales  would  be  made  easier. 

8.  We  never  make  any  undignified 
statement. 

9.  We  never  permit  enthusiasm  to 
make  predictions  and  promises  we  can- 
not fulfill. 

10.  We  have  faith  in  ourselves,  in 
our  facilities,  in  our  product,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  allow  this  faith  to  be 
reflected  in  our  spoken  or  written  com- 
munications to  the  trade  and  public, 
but  we  are  careful  to  keep  our  self- 
praise  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
good  taste. 

11.  We  believe  that  our  work  as  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  a  useful 
product  is  of  just  as  real  importance 
in  the  world  as  that  of  the  banker  or 
professional  man.  The  fact  that  in  the 
sight  of  the  public  the  producer's  posi- 
tion is  one  of  lesser  dignity  is  probably 
due  to  the  producer's  use  of  less  digni- 
fied methods.  It  is  our  aim  to  put  the 
millwork  business,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  Curtis  Companies  are  concerned, 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  best  of 
the  professions.  Our  attitude  toward 
the  public  must  have  in  it  always 
recognition  of  the  obligation  we  have 
assumed  with  our  right  to  that  high 
plane. 

12.  We  realize  that  the  buyer, 
dealer,  contractor  or  consumer  must  be 
the  final  judge  of  our  product  and 
service.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
ourselves;  we  do  not  rest  content  until 
everyone — dealer,  contractor,  architect 
and  owner — is  satisfied.  To  have  many 
nleased  people  handling  our  product 
is  to  have  much  good  news  of  us  abroad 
in  the  land  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
advertising. 

Those,  in  a  word,  are  the  things  we 
live  by. 


Jacob  I.  Friedman 

Formerly  city  editor  of  the  Jetvisn 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  organiza- 
tion of  Keilson  &  Waxelbaum,  Inc., 
Jewish  newspaper  representatives,  as 
chief   of  their   copy   department. 
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It^s  Crass  Impudence 

to  suggest  that  any  advertising  official,  harried  as  he  is  by 
the  many  "Knights  of  the  Briefcase,"  might  actually 
invite  a  visitation — 

— but,  here  and  there,  an  advertiser  or  agency  official 
who  is  seriously  studying  national  farm  papers  from 
the  proper  angle  of  editorial  plan  and  purpose  may  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  to  see  what  one  agency 
official  said  last  week  was 

"the  most  unique  and  interesting  pre- 
sentation of  an  editorial  program  that 
J  have  ever  seen." 

If,  after  a  few  minutes  with  it,  you  haven't  increased 
your  practical  knowledge  of  the  farm  market  through 
a  better  understanding  of  the  average  farm  family, 
their  activities  and  characteristics,  their  lives  and  their 
actual  appearances,  while  getting  a  glimpse  "back- 
stage" of  an  editorial  plan,  then  even  our  faith  in  the 
certainty  of  death  and  taxes  is  badly  shaken. 

^ppefs^rmer 

Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 

Advertising  Headquarters 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 


GUY  SCRIVNER,  Adv.  Mgr., 

Capper's  Farmer, 

120  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

I'd  like  to  arrange  a  convenient  time  to  see  if    I  can  get  some  practical  help   from  looking 
through  this  unusual  editorial  analysis. 

Name    Company  

Address    
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Earn  More   Money 

through 

Business  Writing 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  have 
in  them  the  latent  ability  to  write  good 
business  copy  and  to  earn  good  money  doing 
it. 

S.  Roland  Hall  tells  you  how.  He  gives 
you  the  practical  training  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  profitable  opportunities  in 
the  business  writing  field.  He  gives  you  in 
this  library  the  training  necessary  to  qualify 
for  such  well-paying  positions  as  correspond- 
ence supervisor,  collection  correspondent, 
sales  letter-writer,  house  organ  editor  and 
publicity  writer.  He  tells  you  how  to  write 
business  stories  and  articles   for  magazines. 

S.   ROLAND  HALL'S 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four    volumes,    1272    pages,    5^    x    8,    fully 

illustrated,    library    binding. 

$1.00   in   ten  days  and   $2.00  monthly  for   five 

months. 

These  four  meaty  volumes  tell  you  just 
what  you  need  to  know  to  turn  your  business 
writing  ability  into  cash.  They  give  you 
training  for  work  in  writing  business  letters 
of  all  kinds,  business  magazine  articles,  pub- 
licity matter,  advertisements,  surveys,  re- 
ports,  etc. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

SMALL  MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

These  four  books  present  ^  in  handy-sized 
Tolumes  the  material  contained  in  H'all's 
Handbook  of  Business  Correspondence  and 
Hall's  Business  Writing.  i 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE     EXAMINATION     COUPON 


McCRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  I>C. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

You  may  tend  ma  the  8.  ROLAND  HALX 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  WRITING  LIBRARY 
for  ten  dtyl'   free  examination. 

If  the  books  are  satUfaotory,  I  will  send  $1.00 
In  ten  days  and  S2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  111.00  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted,  I 
will  write  you  for  shipping  Instructions. 

Signed 

Address     .* 

Position     

Company A.F  5-6-25 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Ti 


Pierre  Boucheron 

By  Himself 

HE  first  chapter  begins  in  Paris, 
France,  August  22,  1889,  11  a.  m. 
Came  to  New  York  in  time  to  see 
the  returning  Spanish-American  war 
heroes  triumphantly  marching  up  Fifth 
Avenue.  A  perfect  stranger  (at  the 
time)  held  me  up  high  on  his  should- 
ers, so  that  I  could  see  the  boys  and 
cheer  in  French. 

The  same  p.  s.  later  married  my  wid- 
owed mother.  Such  are  the  vagaries  of 
Fate. 

I  did  not  write  my  first  advertise- 
ment or  book  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Instead,  I  saw  most  parts  of  the  world 
in  the  small  space  of  four  years  as  an 
itinerant  radio  man.  At  the  American 
occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1914,  I 
noticed  how  easily  Jack  London  wrote 
$1,000  worth  between  drinks  at  a  small 
table  outside  of  the  Hotel  Diligencias. 
That  incident  decided  me  upon  a  lit- 
erary career.     It  did  not  work  out  that 


Roy  S.  Durstine 

A  BIOGRAPHER  with  psycho-an- 
alytical leanings  could  probably 
trace  Roy  Durstine  from  his 
birthplace  in  the  pink  Dakota  to  a 
Penrod  episode  in  a  barn  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  which  the  young  impresario 
had  got  up  a  show.  At  this  point  the 
biographer  would  cry  "There!" — for 
the  subject  would  have  cast  himself  for 


way,  so  I  compromised  by  showing 
Montgomery-Ward  how  to  sell  the 
farmer  through  simple  English  and  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  mails. 

During  the  war,  disguised  as  an 
ensign,  I  published  the  Bow  Wow  Ga- 
zette on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  "Aloha," 
and  was  later  rewarded  with  a  Victory 
Medal  and  a  wife.  After  this  I  edited 
Radio  News  for  a  year  or  so,  then 
answered  a  call  from  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  whereby  I  became 
the  first  and  original  advertising  man- 
ager for  radio  products  and  communi- 
cations. 

The  newspapers  have  been  so  good 
to  our  industry,  the  broadcasters  so 
generous,  the  public  so  enthusiastic  and 
responsive,  and  my  job  made  so  easy, 
that  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  in  any  sig^nal  way. 

I  hate  golf,  Pullman  uppers,  horse- 
back riding  and  dotted  lines. 


the  lead,  would  have  discovered  that  by 
the  substitution  of  one  Herman  from 
up  the  alley  he  could  get  a  better  ef- 
fect, and  would  have  retired  from  the 
spotlight  to  the  prompt  entrance,  there 
to  keep  the  production  moving. 

Whether  such  a  controlling  experi- 
ence marks  his  history  there  is  no 
evidence.  But  it  would  fit.  For  he  is  a 
producer,  in  all  the  senses  of  that 
word.  He  went  through  Lawrenceville. 
He  went  to  Princeton,  found  its  Tri- 
angle Club  giving  one  thing  after  an- 
other, and  left  it  a  lively  producing 
company.  He  thereupon  watched  the 
dramatic  action  of  life  from  the  wings 
as  police  reporter  for  the  Sun — yes,  the 
old  Sun,  which  then  retained  its  own 
best  features.  He  then  undertook  ad- 
vertising, with  Calkins  and  Holden, 
and  if  you  don't  follow  the  analogy, 
just  appreciate  that  the  only  difference 
between  Charles  Frohman  and  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins  as  producing  directors  is 
that  Charles  Frohman  is  not  now  liv- 
ing. 

There  follows  a  vague  scene  in  me 
subject's  scenario  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing in  street-car  advertising;  from  this 
he  emerges  as  the  agency  Berrien-Dur- 
stine,  and  is  to  be  found  behind  the 
scenery  of  such  productions  as  the  wo- 
man's suffrage  campaign  and  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  United  War  Work 
drives. 
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By  this  time  some  of  his  methods 
crystallized  into  a  book  called  "Making 
Advertisements,"  which  every  other 
agent  wished  he  had  written  himself. 
In  1919  he  founded  a  new  agency  with 
Bruce  Barton  and  Alex  Osbom.  One 
day  in  1920  he  went  to  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  was  filled  with  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  work  of  its  di- 
rectors. He  is  now  a  vice-president  of 
that  association,  in  constant  fear  of  be- 
ing hunted  from  the  shadows  of  self- 
effacing  contribution  to  its  amenities. 

He  is  a  pretty  good  golfer;  he  would 
doubtless  be  a  very  good  golfer  if  the 
thought  of  publicity  in  case  of  a  cham- 
pionship didn't  twitch  his  putter  at  a 
crucial  green.  In  his  professional 
work,  however,  which  can  be  done  best 
without  noise,  he  is  no  shy  recluse,  nor 
dreamy  visionary.  He  eats  with  a 
fork,  like  some  others,  but,  unlike  some 
others,  he  thinks  with  a  knife. 

He  has  taken  a  few  cracks  at  the 
bunk  and  deadwood  of  business  in 
some  articles  that  are  to  appear  pretty 
soon.  Xatio7i's  Business  has  bought 
one.  System  two  and  Liberty  four.  He 
also  has  a  date  with  Scribner's  to  get 
another  book  ready  for  publication  this 
fall.  As  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
bunk  to  take  out  of  business,  there  is 
every  indication  that  he  will  be  kept 
busy.  In  his  spare  time,  though,  he  is 
apt  to  be  found  either  at  the  theater 
or  helping  the  local  fire  department  in 
Hartsdale  to  put  on  a  play. 


A.  O.  Backer t 

President  of  the  Penton  Publishing 
Company  of  Cleveland,  ex-president  of 
the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  the 
evening  of  April  24.  He  had  just  re- 
turned to  Cleveland  after  a  month's 
vacation  following  an  illness  which  had 
lasted  several  weeks.  Mr.  Backert  had 
long  been  prominent  in  the  publishing 
and  foundry  industries  and  had  served 
for  five  vears  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of"  the  A.  B.  P.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
27. 


Phil  W.  Medley 

Eastern  field  manager  for  Seth 
Seiders,  Inc.,  and  Mather  &  Company, 
affiliated  organizations  specializing  in 
internal  industrial  advertising,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  director  of 
personnel  for  the  home  office  district, 
Chicago. 


Kenneth  B.  Roy 

Has  been  appointed  general  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  El  Dorado  Daily 
News  of  El  Dorado,  Ark. 


Joseph  Eiiing 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  mar- 
keting counsel  for  William  A.  Rogers, 
Ltd.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  silver- 
ware; the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia;  Gillinder  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  of  Tacony,  Pa.,  glass  lighting  fix- 
tures; and  La  Resista  Corset  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Periodical  Publishers' 
Association  of  America 

Announce  the  removal  of  their  offices 
on  April  30  from  200  Fifth  Avenue  to 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Year  In  and  Year  Out 

NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 

upholds  its  reputation  as  the 
star  sales  producer  among  all 
small-town  women  s  magazines. 

Advertisers  selling  through 
stores,  or  direct,  and  who  key 
their  copy ,  always  find  Needle- 
craft  at,  or  near,  the  top  of  the 
list  when  the  returns  are  checked . 

It  produces  unusual  results  be- 
cause it  is  read  with  unusual 
interest  by  more  than  1,000,000 
unusually  alert  women. 

Robert  B.  Johnston 
Advertising  Manager 
New  York 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 

New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
g^ardless  of  advertising  patronage,  but  se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Cireidation 
class,  the  only  A.B.C.  Member. 


$15.00 


Wanted,   ordered,  paid   for  and  used 

by  those  Important  buyers  in  all  lines  which 
demand  the  best  as  a  rnle.  they  use  it  excluslrely— sub- 
stantial foreign  circulation.  More  than  2000  adrertlsera 
— including  many  of  the  biggest  manafacturers,  financial 
institutions,  etc. 

Thomas  Publishing  Company,  461  Eighth  Are.,  New  York 
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more 


Less  than  16  months  ago  a 
Manufacturer  came  to  me  with 
a  modest  appropriation  of 
$1,500  and  a  very  urgent  prob- 
lem of  quickly  increasing  sales 
while  reducing  selling  costs. 

Today  that  client  is  investing  nearly 
$50,000  exclusively  in  direct-mail 
plans  originating  from  this  office. 
Where  he  had  less  than  25  jobbers, 
he  now  has  nearly  500 ;  where  he  had 
less  than  100  dealers,  his  products 
are  now  sold  in  over  28,000  stores. 
A  single  direct-mail  selling  idea  is 
bringing  in  2,000  new  dealer  ac- 
counts each  month. 

How  are  these  unusual  results  ob- 
tained? By  taking  only  a  limited 
number  of  clients  and  seeing  that 
each  gets  my  personal  attention.  I 
personally  prepare  the  Sales  Plans 
for  each  client;  personally  write  all 
the  important  copy — and  all  sales 
copy  is  important  these  days  of 
keen  competition. 

I  can  handle  just  one  more  account 
of  a  Manufacturer  who  wants  to 
increase  his  sales  and  reduce  his 
selling  costs;  who  regards  the  job 
as  important  enough  to  justify  the 
personal  attention  of  a  specialist, 
whose  effective  direct-mail  work  is 
being  used  by  some  of  America's 
best  known  concerns  and  copied  in 
some  of  the  best  advertising  journals. 

Outline  your  sales  problem  and  I 
will  offer  some  suggestions  you  can 
try  out  at  moderate  cost  until  you 
see  results.    No  obligation. 

EDWARD  H.  SCHULZE,  Inc. 

More  Sales  With  Less  Cost  Thru 

Direct-Mail    Advertising 

and  Selling 

37th    Floor,     Woolworth     Building, 
New  York 


When  Salesmen  Lack  the 
Necessary  Confidence 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  22] 


one  that  kept  putting  the  company  on 
the  defensive  with  the  customers,  was 
the  looseness  with  which  promises  of 
delivery  were  made  by  the  salesmen. 
They  would  promise  that  an  order 
would  be  shipped  such  and  such  a  day 
and  then  trust  to  good  fortune  that  the 
production  department  would  meet 
their  schedule.  On  some  of  the  line 
this  was  all  right.  There  was  always  a 
plentiful  supply  in  stock.  But  some  of 
our  items  are  not  staples.  They  have 
to  be  routed  through  the  production 
department  on  special  schedules.  Ma- 
chines have  to  be  set  up  to  different 
gages  and  so  on,  and  it  does  not  pay 
to  make  these  changes  until  enough 
work  for  a  set  of  machines  is  in  the 
house  to  make  it  profitable  to  both  our- 
selves and  the  customer. 

"These  things  had  never  been  clearly 
explained  to  the  salesmen.  They  knew 
that  the  items  were  in  the  catalog, 
but  they  were  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  mechanical  necessities  to  make 
their  promises  intelligently,  and  so 
that  they  could  be  kept.  When  the 
customer  began  to  shout  for  his  ap- 
paratus or  parts,  we  tried  as  best  we 
could  to  explain.  The  comeback  in- 
variably was,  'Why  didn't  we  know 
something  about  this  when  we  placed 
the  order?  The  salesman  never  opened 
his  mouth.  We  could  have  ordered 
elsewhere,  or  have  substituted  some- 
thing else.' 

"This  matter,  too,  was  settled  with- 
out any  undue  difficulty.  In  the  very 
next  issue  of  our  catalog  it  was  care- 
fully explained  just  how  our  factory 
functioned  on  what  we  called  'special 
orders.'  Salesmen  were  taken  through 
the  factory,  and  the  functions  of  the 
production  department  were  made 
clear.  Now  when  a  salesman  is  con- 
fronted with  a  special  order  he  knows 
just  how  to  handle  it.  In  the  office, 
before  the  order  is  entered,  a  letter  is 
written  to  the  customer,  stating  defi- 
nitely when  delivery  is  to  be  made.  No 
promise  is  made  without  the  O.  K.  of 
the  production  department.  There  is 
a  better  spirit  all  around. 

"Even  these  few  changes  have 
served  to  build  confidence  of  the  high- 
est order — both  among  our  customers 
and  within  our  own  sales  ranks.  We 
have  taught  our  representatives  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  part  of  the 
motive  power  of  the  company.  Today 
we  start  green  salesmen  in  the  factory 
before  we  begin  to  instil  in  them  the 
selling  points  about  our  merchandise. 
Their  understanding  of  the  product 
enables  them  to  overcome  objections 
and  sales  resistance  skilfully.  Know- 
ing the  painstaking  care  with  which 
each  part  of  our  product  is  fabricated 


has  given  our  salesmen  a  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  our  goods  that  they 
never  had  in  the  old  days.  The  efficacy 
of  our  plan  is  borne  out  by  the  satis- 
factory sales  volume  that  is  now  en- 
joyed by  the  company. 

"Another  thing  that  has  made  for 
confidence  on  the  part  of  our  salesmen, 
a  confidence  that  finds  its  reflection  in 
the  good  feeling  our  customers  now 
have  for  the  company,  is  that  of  as- 
suring the  green  salesman  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  fit  him  in,  before 
we  finally  decide  to  drop  him.  Whether 
we  drop  him  or  not,  we  explain,  is  in 
the  final  analysis  up  to  him,  not  to  us. 
We  feel  that  we  have  made  an  invest- 
ment in  a  man  when  he  has  been  with 
us  for  as  little  as  a  week,  and  we  do 
not  feel  we  can  afford  to  drop  him 
without  expending  every  effort  to  make 
him  a  producer.  Under  the  old  regime 
men  were  hired  and  let  go  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  organization  did  not 
attract  first  class  salesmen,  and  the 
customers  and  prospects  were  dizzy 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  changes. 
It  did  not  help  inspire  confidence. 

"Today,  if  a  salesman  shows  some 
degree  of  ability  we  transfer  him  to 
another  locality  if  he  finds  it  hard 
sledding  where  he  is.  We  don't  find 
fault.  We  take  a  man  completely  into 
our  confidence,  for  we  have  learned 
that  in  that  way  we  can  get  his.  When 
there  is  no  further  doubt  that  a  sales- 
man is  a  failure  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, he  knows  it  just  as  well  as  we 
do.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  has  a 
grievance  when  he  is  let  out.  Some  of 
our  best  boosters  are  salesmen  who 
proved  out  of  place  with  us  because 
they  did  not  fit  into  the  field.  They 
would  not  feel  that  way  if  we  had 
summarily  fired  them  after  a  few 
weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
salesmen  who  are  topnotchers  in  their 
territories  were  not  even  third  raters 
in  their  original  localities.  Some  fit  in 
better  in  the  big  cities,  others  in  the 
farming  communities,  and  still  others 
in  small  towns  and  suburban  districts. 
It's  part  of  a  sales  manager's  job  to 
thrash  these  things  out  for  the  good 
of  himself  and  his  organization,  if  he 
is  to  succeed. 

"Sell  the  organization  to  the  men  on 
the  sales  force,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
and  there  can  then  be  no  question  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  salesmen. 
The  salesmen,  too,  will  have  no  trouble 
in  selling  the  company  and  its  products 
to  the  prospects.  Nothing  is  more 
contagious  than  enthusiasm.  If  the 
sales  managrer  cannot  instil  confidence 
into  his  force,  he  has  no  right  to  expect 
of  his  salesmen  the  ability  to  inject 
that  spirit  into  the  customers." 
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A  Gorham  photograph  by  Lejaren  4  Hiller 


Photo -Engraving  Extends  Fifth  Avenue 
'  I    Across  the  Continent 

^n  Observation  by  James  Wallen  i 


Fifth  avenue  connects  with  the  Main 
Streets  of  thousands  of  towns  and  cities 
by  means  of  photo- engravings  of  its 
luxurious  wares. 

Likewise  photo-engraving  has  given 
the  shops  of  Chicago's  State  Street, 
Boston's  Boylston  and  Philadelphia's 
Chestnut .  Street,  frontage  on  the  great 
national  highway  of  retailing. 

The  luxuries  of  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  every  state  are  carried  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  smaller  places  and  over 
broad  acres  thru  catalogs,  brochures  and 
broadsides ;  richly  and  profusely  illustrated. 


The  same  exquisitely  patterned  silver 
that  rests  on  the  napery  of  the  French 
embassy  in  Washington,  graces  the  table 
of  the  ranch  house  nestling  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies. 

The  members  of  the  American  Photo- 
Engravers  Association  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  helping  you  to  enlarge  your 
market.  "Your  Story  in  Picture  Leaves 
Nothing  Untold." 

The  Association  booklet,  "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere,"  may  be  had  from 
your  photo-engraver  or  from  the  general 
offices  of  the  Association.  "* 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

®AS  SOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES    ♦     863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK    ♦     CHICAGO 


Copyright,  192S,  American  Photo-Ensravirs  Association 
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All  Experiment 
to  Discourage  Crime 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  18] 

The  "CANT"  strikes  sharply.  It  Is 
printed  In  large,  bold  faced  capital 
italics  and  is  heavily  underlined  in 
black.  Even  the  apostrophe  has  been 
omitted  to  give  it  greater  force  and 
sharper  appeal.  The  criminal  is  gam- 
bling at  tremendously  long  odds — and 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  him. 

The  last  card  of  the  series  shows  the 
last  act  of  the  life  of  crime  just  before 
the  final  curtain  falls.  It  is  powerful 
in  itself,  but  doubly  so  when  considered 
with  regard  to  the  series  of  which  it  is 
the  finale.  Four  shadow  silhouettes 
against  a  blank  wall :  the  chaplain  with 
open  prayer  book,  the  criminal,  the 
electric  chair;  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession  the  omnipresent,  rugged 
figure  of  the  policeman.  No  text,  sim- 
ply the  poignant  caption,  "You  CANT 
Win!" 

The  second  series,  which  runs  par- 
allel with  the  first,  constitutes  the 
negative  appeal  where  the  criminal  is 
concerned.  It  shows  him  how  strong 
are  the  police  and  how  weak  he  is  by 
comparison,  and  has  the  further  ob- 
jects of  breeding  greater  respect  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  police  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
of  heightening  the  morale  of  these 
police  through  this  very  admiration 
and  appreciation. 

The  keynote  of  this  series  is  the 
caption  "READY",  and  each  card  con- 
tains the  slogan  "YOUR  New  York 
Police."  Here  the  policeman  is  shown 
in  the  vivid  incidents  of  his  daily 
routine;  all  the  dramatic  incidents 
which  constitute  his  everyday  life  but 
which  the  public  is  only  too  prone  to 
forget  or  overlook  until  something  goes 
wrong.  It  shows  him  always  alert, 
always  ready  to  do  his  duty,  whatever 
form  that  may  take. 

One  card  of  each  series  runs  simul- 
taneously with  one  card  of  the  other  in 
alternate  cars,  each  card  being  changed 
twice  every  month.  Thus  the  cam- 
paign which  started  on  April  1  will 
run  for  four  and  one  half  months.  It 
may  provoke  many  laughs  from 
hardened  criminals,  near-criminals  and 
even  honest,  self-respecting  citizens. 
But  what  the  reaction  will  be  once  the 
laughs  have  run  out,  once  the  deep  un- 
derlying truths  of  the  situation  have 
struck  home,  is  a  matter  for  highly  in- 
teresting conjecture. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company 

New    York,    have    moved    into    new 
offices  at  16  East  41st  Street. 


E.  M.  Alexander 

Formerly  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Mirror,  and  who  has  been  connected 
with  various  other  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, has  been  made  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  American  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Hearst  Corporations. 


The 

Central  Office 


The    main    office    of    the    American    Wool    and    Cotton 

Reporter  at  530  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  is  continually  re- 
quested by  mill  agents,  managers,  superintendents  and  heads 
of  departments,  to  hire  men  for  them  or  recommend  men 
to  them  or  to  keep  these  men  themselves  in  mind  for  advance- 
ment in  the  textile  industry.  These  men  come  to  us  for  advice 
regarding  manufacturing  processes,  merchandising  and  finan- 
cing problems,  etc. 

In   the  textile   industry,   the  American   Wool   and    Cotton 

Reporter  is  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  influence.  It  is 
the  one  textile  trade  paper  that  is  regularly  consulted  by  the 
industry  in  general. 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  has  more  actual 

subscribers  in  the  textile  industry  of  New  England  than  any 
other  two  papers  combined  and  about  as  many  subscribers 
among  the  responsible  purchasing  heads  in  the  New  England 
and  Southern  textile  states  as  any  three  textile  papers  com- 
bined. The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  the  one 
textile  paper  that  has  the  confidence  of  the  entire  industry. 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  the  only  tex- 
tile trade  paper  that  doesn't  give  premiums  to  secure  circula- 
tion. 


Standard  7  x  10  Page 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


Established  1887 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Pbper  of  Continuous   Publication  in  the  United  States 

Largest  Circulation   of   any  Textile  Publication   in  United   States 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


518    Johnston    Bldg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


No  screen 
No  line  drawing 
No  etcliing 


Confidence! 


We  will  make  line  cuts  direct  from  half-     /  ^ 
tone  drawings  or  merchandise — no  line     /'   <? 
drawing — in     your     special     style    of    ,''  ^ 
treatment  to  your  entire  satisfaction.     /'  '^ 


Printed  from  original — Direct 
line  cut  (poster  style).  Ben  Day 
effects  no  extra  charge. 


Backed    by    our    guarantee 
years. 

of   34  // 

Field  &  Beattie 

/'•/ 
/'-=?>• 

227  Fulton  St.             /'l.^^   ^     . " 
New  York  aty          /A°   j/      •'    « 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Sherman 


Boys'  Life  Discovers  an  Authorl 


OOME  months  ago  we 
*^  published  a  sport  story 
by  Harold  M.  Sherman,  an 
author  who  had  never  be- 
fore written  for  Boys'  Life. 
We  expected  it  to  prove 
popular  but  upon  taking  a 
census  found  that  our  read- 
ers by  far  considered  it  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the 
issue. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Sherman's 
stories  of  athletics  have 
been  appearing  seasonally. 


And  now,  with  baseball  on, 
a  serial  with  a  baseball 
plot  is  proving  a  tremen- 
dous attraction. 

Boys'  Life  editors  know 
what  Boys'  Life  readers 
want.  And  Boys'  Life  read- 
ers also  know  what  they 
want — in  their  reading  mat- 
ter and  the  goods  that  they 
use.  They  get  both  in 
Boys'  Life,  thru  the  edit- 
orial and  advertising  pages 
respectively. 


THe  BOY  SCOltS' MAGAZINE 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Union   Bank   Bldff. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  At«. 
Chicago,  ni. 


Put  a  Smile  in  Your  Sales 
Letters'--— 

Cram  Cuts 
are  lively  little 
Illustrations  that 
forcefully  Illus- 
trate your  point 
and  get  good 
will  at  the  same 
time. 

Use  them  also 
in  b  o  0  h  1  e  t  8, 
house  orcans, 
sales  bulletins, 
etc.      One    dollar 

each,   leas    in  quantities. 

Our  proof  sheets  contain  loads  of  good  Ideas.      Get 

a  set  free  from   Dept.   R  109. 

The  CRAM  STUDIOS 

Muskegon,  Michigan 


For  15  years  the  leading  best 
equipped  business  research 
organization. 

Surreys  and  special  investi- 
gations— dealer  questionnaires 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  $1.50  per 
dealer,  75c  consumer. 
Industry  researches  on  over 
300  lines  of  business  available 
at  $150  and   up. 

Business    Bourse 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 

IS  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  O.  Backert 

An  Appreciation 
By  M.  C.  Robbins 

FEW  events  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  strike  so  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  so  wide  and  varied  a 
group  of  sincere  friends  as  did  the 
sudden  and  tragic  death  of  A.  O. 
Backert,  president,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Penton  Publishing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  24. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
made  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  we 
both  lived  in  Chicago  and  represented 
an  eastern  publication.  He  was  a 
typical  Midwesterner — and  proud  of  it. 
Sincere,  unaffected,  dynamic  in  his 
untiring  energy,  he  inspired  the  ad- 
miration of  his  subordinates  and  the 
affection  of  his  associates.  His  influ- 
ence was   long   and  keenly  felt   in  the 


A.  O.  Backert 

iron  and  business  paper  fields,  the 
fields  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  nine- 
teen years  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he 
contributed  so  much  of  his  energy. 

The  history  of  the  Penton  Publishing 
Company,  since  it  was  a  struggling 
infant  years  ago,  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  personal  history  of 
A.  O.  Backert;  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  owes  much  of  its  present 
strength  to  his  hearty  and  untiring' 
cooperation ;  the  Allied  Metal  Congress 
held  in  Milwaukee  in  1918  was  of  his 
conception ;  his  foreign  tour  in  1919  did 
much  for  the  success  of  the  Inter- Allied 
Foundrymen's  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  building  up  cooperation 
between  the  foundrymen's  associations 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

"A.  O."  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
business  world,  but  far  deeper  is  the 
mark  which  he  has  left  in  the  hearts 
of  his  friends — a  mark  which  time  may 
dim  but  can  never  quite  obliterate. 
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Cz^message  to  the  European  and  American  delegates  attending  the  2 1st  Convention  ofthe'^ 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  held  at  Houston,Texas,  May  gth-i^th,  192^^ 


THE  TWO  SYMBOLS  OF  SERVICE  which 
have  been  outstanding  during  the  past  decade 
in  the  advancement  of  high  ideals  in  the  pub- 
lishing and  advertising  world  are  those  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


The  mottoes  of  these  two  associations,  in- 
delibly and  irrevocably  imprinted  on  their 
banners  are  "Truth  in  Advertising"  and 
"Truth  in  Circulation,"  and  they  have 
gone  hand  in  hand. 

Their  combined  influence  has  not  only 
covered  the  North  American  Continent 
but  is  extending  steadily  throughout  the 
entire  civilized  world  and  is  encircling 
the  globe. 

Clubs  affiliated  with  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
have  been  established  in  many  lands. 
A.  B.  C.  Associations  have  been  organ- 
ized or  are  in  the  process  of  formation  in 
several  European  and  other  countries.  In 
neither  association  is  there  a  trace  of  self- 
ish interest.  We  are  giving  to  the  world  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  attain- 
ment of  "Truth  in  Advertising"  and 
"Truth  in  Circulation." 


All  we  hope  is  that  eventually  there  shall 
be  established  a  world-wide  federation  of 
publishing  and  advertising  interestsunder 
this  banner  of  "Truth"  that  will  not  only 
be  merely  of  commercial  benefit,  but  will  in 
the  final  analysis  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  Houston  Convention — made  pos- 
sible by  the  confidence  of  those  participat- 
ing in  the  London  Convention — will  no 
doubt  send  back  to  our  friends  across  the 
seas  a  ringing  assurance  of  co-operation 
in  the  attainment  of  this  high  ideal.  In 
this  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will 
be  in  hearty  accord. 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

O.  C.  Harn,  President 

Stanley  Clague,  Managing  Director 


•'■A.CO* 
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The  Great  American  Family 


Approximately  one-third  of  the  K-C  family  bread- 
winners carry  Knights  of  Columbus  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $257,000,000. 

To  date  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  paid  $20,724,- 
553.97  to  beneficiaries  and  the  figure  for  1924  alone 
was  $1,581,183.00. 

Furthermore,  because  of  excellent  financial  condition 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  waived  four  insurance 
assessments  during  the  past  two  years.  This  represents 
a  saving  to  insured  members  of  $1,100,706.40. 

It  is  any  wonder  that  the  Great  American  Family  of 
K-C  is  so  loyal  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus — and  cor- 
respondingly to  rOLUrnBlJl,  their  own  national 
monthly  magazine? 

roLumBiA 

The  Largett  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    Nationd    Monthly   PublUhed,    Prinltd   and 
Circulated  by  (k«  KnigfcM  of  Coliiiiibiu 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


J.  GILLESPIE,  Adv.  Director 
25  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York  City 


J.   F.  JENKINS,   Western  Manager 

134  South  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,   111. 


Q/^ 


^^ 


Earl  B.  Shields 

ANY  of  these  clients  will  gladly  tell  you 
about  our  service : 
A.    H.    Barber- Goodhue    Company,    Chicago 
Hrookahire  Cheese  Co.,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
Calumet  Steel  Company,   Chicago 
The  Dexter  Company,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Faber-Schneider   Radiator  Co.,   Chicago 
i.    E.   Porter  Corporation,    Ottawa,    111. 
Thoma  &  Son,  Inc.,  Falrfleld,  Iowa 
The  Tupman-Tliurlow  Co.,   Inc..  New  York 

1633   Hakkis  TfkuST   Bldo. 

Chicago 


GET  THE 
1925  RED  BOOK 

More  than  6,000 
names  of  wholesale 
grocers,  semi -job- 
bers, and  chain 
store  operators  in 
U.  S.  Financial 
size,  branches,  etc., 
designated. 

$2,50    each,    poMpald 

Special  prices  on    guatttities. 

TRACKER    GROCER    DIRECTORY 

Dept.    AS,    33    W.    Caj    St.,    Columbua,    Ohio 


Program  Semi-Aiinual 
Meeting  A.N.A. 

FOLLOWING  will  be  found  an  out- 
line of  the  program  that  has  been 
prepared  for  the  three-day  session 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers to  be  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  May  6,  7 
and  8. 

The  morning  session  on  Wednesday, 
May  6,  opens  at  11  a.  m.  E.  D.  Gibbs, 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, will  speak  on  "How  the  Adver- 
tising Department  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  Helps  the 
Sales  Department  Get  Business."  The 
afternoon  session  will  have  as  its 
theme  "Strengthening  the  Chain  of 
Distribution."  Among  the  addresses 
and  speakers  listed  are: 

"How  National  Advertising  Looks  to  the 
Man  Behind  the  Counter" — Mr.  Garver, 
Garver   Brothers,    Strasburg,    Ohio. 

"Looliing  Both  Ways  at  National  Ad- 
vertising —  A  Jobber's  Viewpoint" — J.  M. 
Townley,  Townley  Metal  and  Hardware 
Company,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

"Dealer  Helps  that  Really  Help" — J.  W. 
Mclver,    Edison   Lamp   Works. 

"Securing  Dealer  Cooperation  for  the 
Manufacturer's  Advertising"- — W.  K.  Tow- 
ers,   Paige-Detroit   Motor   Car   Company. 

"Getting  Closer  to  the  Dealer  through 
Direct  Mail  from  Branch  Ofllces"— R.  D. 
Baldwin,   Simonds   Saw  &   Steel   Company. 

A  smoker  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  session  on  Thursday, 
May  7,  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of 
some  noteworthy  campaigns,  by  the 
men  who  directed  them: 

"The  Log  Cabin  Syrup  Campaign" — F. 
H.    Camp,    Log   Cabin   Products    Company. 

"Advertising  a  Bank  and  Its  Service  to 
the  Public"— A.  D.  Welton,  Continental 
and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

"The  International  Home-Lighting  Con- 
test"— P.  B.  Zimmerman,  National  Lamp 
Works. 

"The  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Campaign" — 
Eben    Griffiths,    Vacuum    Oil    Company. 

"The  'Build-Without-a-Basement'  Cam- 
paign"— W.  S.  Rowe,  Estate  Stove  Co. 

"Simplicity — the  Keynote  of  Heinz  Ad- 
vertising"— H.   M.   Bourne,   H.   J.   Heinz. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Thursday 
will  be  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  newspapers. 
Following  is  the  program: 

"How  a  National  Advertiser  Can  Get  the 
Most  Out  of  Newspapers" — Speaker  to  be 
announced. 

"Newspapers  as  the  Backbone  of  the 
Life  Savers  Campaign" — M.  B.  Bates, 
Life    Savers,    Inc. 

"A  Frequently  Overlooked  Market — Your 
Own  Home  Town"— Carl  Gazley,  Yawman 
&  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company. 

"The  ARMCO  Town"— Bennett  Chappie, 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company. 

"How  to  Community-ize  Your  Adver- 
tising"— E.  M.  Swasey,  New  York  Ameri- 
can. 

The  semi-annual  dinner  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  beginning  at  7 
o'clock. 

The  last  meeting  will  be  held  Friday 
morning,  May  8.  On  the  program  are 
the  following  addresses  and  speakers: 

"How  Six  National  Advertisers  Cooper- 
ated to  Set  Up  Sales  Quotas" — E.  R. 
Smith,   Fuller  Brush  Company. 

"Radio  Advertising — Has  It  Come  to 
Stay?  Is  It  a  Success?  How  Can  It  Best 
Be  Used?  What  Should  We  Expect  from 
It?"— A.  C.  Lang,  Gold  Dust  Corporation; 
L.  A.  McQueen,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company;  One  other  radio  speaker  and  by 
the   entire   meeting  In  open  discussion. 

"The  Other  Half  of  the  Market"— 
Speaker   to    be   announced. 

"An  Engineering  Analysis  of  Adver- 
tising"— Glenn  Muffley,  Commercial  Re- 
search Laboratories. 
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The  Cleveland  Press 

has  the 

Larg'est  Daily 

Circulation 

in  Ohio! 

During  the  six  months  ended  March  31st,  the 
average  daily  circulation  of  The  Cleveland  Press 
was 

20  1  ,3  64 

— a  GAIN  of  5325  copies  over  the  Federal  state- 
ment issued  April  1,  1924,  and  a  GAIN  of  6549 
copies  over  the  statement  issued  just  six  months 


ago. 


165.824 

of  this  was 
CITY  CIRCULATION! 

— a  GAIN  of  8315  copies  over  the  Federal  state- 
ment of  April  1,  1924;  and  a  GAIN  of  8600  copies 
over  the  statement  issued  six  months  ago. 


The  total  circulation  of  the  daily 
Plain  Dealer  for  this  period  was 
191,170— a  loss  of  14,399  from  its 
October,  1924,  statement. 


The  total  circulation  of  The  News 
for  this  period  uias  163,842.  The 
Press  now  has  more  CITY  circula- 
tion than  The  News  has  total. 


Any  merchant  or  manufacturer  selling  a  worth- 
while service  or  product  may  address  this  great 
audience  of  Press  readers  with  the  confidence 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  is  getting  the  most  possible 
out  of  this  advertising  dollar. 


A  Scrlpps  "Howard  Newspaper 

Nationally  represented  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
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VENEER  manufacturers  in  4,449 
B.  C.  didn't  do  much  advertising 
because  most  furniture  manufactur- 
ers made  their  own. 

Today,  however,  the  furniture  manu- 
facturing industry  buys  and  consumes 
millions  of  feet  of  veneers  in  a  year. 
Practically  every  piece  of  furniture 
that  has  a  beautifully  figured  surface  of 
any  size — is  veneered. 

That's  why  veneers,  special  inlays, 
overlays,  decorative  transfers  and  the 
like  are  advertised  extensively  in  The 
Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan. 
An  especially  edited  veneer  section  on 
tinted  stock  makes  possible  an  advertis- 
ing tie-up  that  produces  noticeable  re- 
sults. 

It's  not  hard  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  special 
burl — but  your  real  profit  is  tied  up  in  regular 
run  of  stock.  We're  helping  a  good  manv 
veneer  houses  move  such  stock  and  increase 
their  profit.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion and  more  information  regarding  it.  You'll 
6nd   it  worth  while. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPI  D  S,  M  1  CH  1  OA  N 


Wise  Advertisers 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
Garrod  Shoe  Company 
J.    B.    Ford   Company 
Robertson  Art  Tile   Company 
Junior  League  Hotel 
Grace  Dodge  Hotel 
Furness    Bermuda    Line 
Vulcan      Gas      Ranges      (real 

name     is     Standard     Gas 

Equipment  Corp.) 
Rumford  Baking  Powder 
Quaker  Puffed  Rice 
Albert  Pick  &  Company 
Paul  Jones  Gym  Togs 
Pediforme  Shoes 
Utica  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 
U.   S.  Trust  Company 
Englander  Beds 
John  Van  Range  Company 
Man  o'  War  Gym  Clothes 
Lion  Bros.  Company,  Inc. 
Duparquet  Equipment 
Kehoe  Preserving 
McCray   Refrigerator 
Onondaga  Pottery  Company 
Davenport-Taylor   Mfg.  Co. 
Ocean  Bathing  Suit  Company 
Bausch  &  Lomb 
John  Sexton  Company 
The   Century   Company 
Isaac  Pitman    Company 
Geo.   S.  Daugherty  Company 
Tropical  Paint  and  Oil  Co. 
Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
Foot  Form   Shoe  Store 
Weyhing  Brothers 

THEY  USE 

The 

Womans  Press 

600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 


Contract  Arrangements 
with  Branch  Managers 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   19] 


pany  may  withhold  the  payment  of 
commission  in  whole  or  in  part  until 
the  notes  are  paid. 

Merchandise  Not  Paid  for  in  Full — 
Said  district  manager  agrees  that  his 
account  shall  be  charged  with  the 
amount  of  his  commission  on  the  un- 
paid part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
company's  product,  or  any  note  given 
therefor,  previously  given  to  him  or 
credited  to  his  account. 

Merchandise  Resold — Said  district 
manager  shall  receive  commission  only 
where  an  amount  in  excess  of  one  regu- 
lar payment  has  been  paid  on  any 
company  product  which  is  repossessed. 
If  the  district  manager  retains  posses- 
sion of  and  resells  the  said  merchan- 
dise at  the  list  price  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  sale,  he  shall  receive 
his  regular  commission  on  the  amount 
first  paid  when  three  regular  pay- 
ments have  been  received  on  the  second 
sale,  provided  the  company  has  not  in- 
curred any  expense  in  making  the 
product  salable.  If  expense  has  been 
incurred  by  the  company,  said  district 
manager  shall  receive  commission  only 
on  the  second  sale. 

Allowances — Said  district  manager 
agrees  that  the  company  shall  have  the 
right  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  allowed 
on  merchandise  to  be  taken  in  ex- 
change, and  no  commission  will  be  paid 
on  the  amount  so  allowed.  In  all  cases 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
pany, an  excessive  allowance  has  been 
made,  the  company  shall  figure  the 
commission  on  the  money  difference 
that  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
amount  the  company  deems  to  be  its 
regular  allowance  has  been  made,  and 
will  charge  said  district  manager  with 
the  excess. 

In  connection  with  compensation,  a 
credit  balance  is  often  provided  for 
the  protection  of  the  company.  For 
example,  one  company  provides,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  company  shall  retain,  from  the 
commissions  now  due  or  that  hereafter 
will  become  due  said  district  manager, 

an  actual  credit  of dollars 

($ ),  to  be  held  as  a  deposit 

and  security  for  good  faith  on  said 
district  manager's  part  and  to  protect 
the  company  against  loss  by  reason  of 
arnounts  charged  back  against  said  dis- 
trict manager's  account.  The  balance, 
if  any,  remaining  in  the  company's 
hands  when  said  district  manager's  ac- 
count is  finally  settled,  and  all  possible 
credits  and  charges  to  said  account 
shall  have  been  made,  shall  be  paid 
to  him  at  that  time.  Said  district 
manager  agrrees  that  the  company  may 
increase  the  amount  of  his  actual  credit 
balance,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  busi- 
ness done  by  his  agency  justifies.  Said 
district  manager  agrees  that  any  such 
sum  or  sums  that  said  company  may 
advance  to  him  from  time  to  time  shall 
be  charged  to  his  account;  that  all  or 


any  part  of  the  commissions  that  may 
become  due  and  payable  to  him  may  be 
applied  by  said  company  toward  the 
payment  of  said  account;  and  if,  upon 
a  final  account  stated,  said  accounts 
should  disclose  a  balance  due  the  com- 
pany, said  district  manager  agrees  to 
pay  same  immediately. 

3.  Undertakings  Assumed  by  the 
Manager  or  Dealer — By  far  the  largest 
number  of  stipulations  in  the  sales  con- 
tract seem  to  be  those  representing 
undertakings  by  the  manager.  Such 
provisions  cover  the  duties  of  the  man- 
ager or  dealer,  the  stipulations  relative 
to  his  giving  his  complete  time  to  the 
business,  the  keeping  of  records,  the 
opening  of  a  suitable  place  of  business, 
the  proper  sort  of  display  and  adver- 
tising, the  hiring  of  salesmen,  the  use 
of  the  company  name,  the  filing  of  a 
bond,  etc. 

Most  contracts  with  sales  managers 
and  dealers  have  some  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  efficient  performance  of 
duties;  for  example,  here  is  one: 

The  manager  agrees  carefully  and 
honestly  to  attend  to  said  business  and 
to  do  and  perform  all  the  duties  essen- 
tial to  the  right  mangement  of  same 
as  directed  and  advised  by  the  com- 
pany. 

The  contracts  frequently  provide  that 
the  dealer  or  manager  shall  devote  his 
full  time  to  the  conduct  of  the  business 
— for  example,  here  are  two  provisions : 

The  manager  agrees  to  give  his  en- 
tire attention  to  the  duties  assigned  to 
him  and  to  engage  in  no  other  business 
enterprise  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
during  the  full  term  of  this  contract 
without  his  first  obtaining  thereto  the 
written  consent  of  the  party  of  the- 
first  part. 

The  manager  agrees  that  during  the 
term  of  his  contract  he  will  not  be  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
other  business  that  will  occupy  his  time 
during  business  hours. 

Frequently  a  proviso  is  contained 
that  the  manager  shall  not  engage  in 
a  similar  business  after  the  cancella- 
tion of  his  contract.  It  is  customary 
to  have  such  prohibition  run  for  a  stip- 
ulated time,  for  example: 

The  manager  agrees  that  he  will  not 
engage  directly  or  indirectly  for  him- 
self or  as  an  employee  for  any  other, 
in  manufacturing,  buying,  selling  or 
dealing  in  the  company's  products,  for 
a  period  of  one  year  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  agency  herein  created,  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  agreement  shall  not  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Safeguards  are  provided  for  the  use 
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Tell  It  TO  Sweeney/ 


IN  the  opinion  of  many  manufac- 
turers, retailers — to  paraphrase 
what  somebody  once  said  about 
women — are  funny.  For  a  more  spe- 
cific opinion,  we  can  refer  you  to  the 
salesmanager  who  defines  a  retailer  as 
a  guy  too  dumb  to  make  a  living  any 
other  way.  And  in  some  advertising 
agencies,  he  is  represented  by  X;  or 
occasionally  thought  of  as  the  person 
who  can  understand  the  Harvard 
studies  on  stockturn. 

Yet  all  of  these  folks  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  retailer,  the  ultimate 
port  of  clearance  all  goods  must  pass 
before  the  manufacturer's  dollar  can 
go  cash-registering  home.  How  to 
sell  the  retailer;  how  to  make  him 
conscious  of  the  manufacturer's  adver- 
tising— these  are  burning  questions 
that  have  led  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  newspapers  for  their  "dealer 
influence".  It  should  be  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  pick  such  a  medium, 
but  it  often  isn't — because  the  folks 
who  do  the  picking  apparently  do 
not  understand  the  retailer  very  well. 


T  ET  us  introduce  Sweeney,  New 
-•— '  York  retailer.  He  numbers  about 
one  hundred  thousand  in  New  York 
City.  This  number  includes  about 
14,000  distributors  of  groceries  (ex- 
clusive of  3,000  chain  food  stores) 
and  about  3,000  drug  stores.    The 

March  Jiverages 

Daily — 859,679 

(The  largest  daily  circulation  in  America') 

Sunday — 1,099,106 


retailer  at-large^ 


New  York  grocer  stocks  more  than  a 
thousand  items,  and  the  druggist  car- 
ries from  six  thousand  to  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  items. 

They  make  their  living  on  about  a 
fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  items  stocked, 
the  rapid  sellers.  The  majority  of 
their  stock  moves  slowly  and  brings 
little  profit.  And  in  almost  every 
store  is  a  proportion  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  percent  of  goods  in  stock  that 
is  static — representing  dealers'  dol- 
lars that  will  never  return;  graveyard 
of  merchandising  hopes  and  plans; 
poorhouse  of  glowing  promises,  mis- 
directed salesmanship,  over-enthusi- 
astic salesmanship;  monuments  to  the 
dealer's  mistakes,  bad  judgment,  and 
poor  guessing.  These  permanent  pur- 
chases make  the  retailer  realize  that 
one  dollar  on  the  move  is  worth  ten 
on  the  shelf.  They  also  make  him  a 
hard  prospect  for  a  new  product,  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of  advertised 
goods.  *        *        * 


WL' 


ITH  these  few  remarks, it  is  not 


paper  in  New  York  has  the  most  dealer 
influence.  Personally  Sweeney  the 
retailer  may  have  a  rabid  interest  in 
politics  or  baseball,  may  play  the 
"cello  or  chess  or  the  ponies  or  the 
market  or  guessing  games,  may  have 
an  avid  interest  in  column  conductors 
or  society  scribes — and  follow  the 
journals  which  satisfy  these  atavistic 
appetites.  But  from  a  business  stand- 
point, as  an  advertising  medium,  he  is 
interested  most  in  the  paper  that  most^ 
of  his  customers  read — and  in  New  York 
that  paper  is  The  News. 

After  all,  the  only  real  dealer  influ- 
ence that  really  influences  the  dealer 
is  consumer  demand.  The  only  paper 


that  can  have  dealer  influence  is  the 
paper  that  makes  that  demand.  And 
by  this  time  most  New  York  retailers 
iwow  that  The  News  sells !  A  check  of 
a  hundred  chain  store  managers  a 
short  time  ago  gave  The  News  a  pref- 
erence of  sixty-one;  the  next  paper 
got  twenty-three;  and  two  others  that 
are  often  picked  because  of  their 
alleged  dealer  influence  got  less  than 
ten  apiece. 

«        *        * 

"TF  dealer  acceptance  is  a  sore  spot  in 
-'■  your  New  York  distribution.  Tell 
It  to  Sweeney,  New  York  retailer,  in 
TheNews!  On  its  small  pages,  retailer 
and  consumer  alike  can  see  your  adver- 
tising without  the  aid  of  an  index  or 
checking  bureau.  With  more  than 
850,000  circulation  daily  (96%  city 
and  suburbs)  and  more  than  1,000,000 
Sunday,  there  are  enough  News  read- 
ers in  every  part  of  New  York  to 
make  every  retailer  conscious  of  the 
demand  that  News  advertising  cre- 
ates. No  other  paper  in  NewTork 
can  bring  such  a  volume  of  city-wide 
response  and  sales  because  no  other 
paper  has  the  volume  of  circulation 
and  the  comprehensivexoverage!  Its 
huge  concentrated  circulation,  high 
visibility,  and  low  rate  make  The 
News  essential — and  most  economical 
in  selling  America's  greatest  market. 
Get  the  facts! 


This  is  number  twenty-three  of  the  Sweeney  series.  The  others  will  be  sent  on  request. , 

THE 

D^w  Yorkiy  Ticture  JVewspaper 

25  Park  Place,  New  York  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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KLJ 


First 


In  Competition 
for  Attention 


IN  make-up  the  Radio  Digest  ranks 
FIRST  of  all  Radio  publications. 
Pick  up  any  issue  and  you  will  find 
that  every  single  advertisement  is  given 
equality  of  prominence. 

Radio  Digest  recognizes  its  obligation 
to  Subscribers  and  Advertisers  and 
serves  BOTH  without  partiality. 

Circulation  volume  and  advertising 
rates  are  the  chief  guides  in  preparing 
advertising  schedules.  On  a  basis  of 
POWER-BY-THE- MONTH  you  will 
find  that  the  Radio  Digest  offers  a 
greater  volume  of  power  than  that  of 
all  other  Radio  Magazines  of  known  cir- 
culation COMBINED  at  an  advertising 
rate  30  per  cent  less. 


I 


Radio  Digest 

510  XTorth  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAQO 
E.  C.  Rayner,  Fabllsber 


Our  New  York  off  ice 
under  the  direction 
of  Wm.  A.  Thomp' 
eon,  tunctiona  very 
actively  in  helping 
Radio  Advertieere 
and  Agenciei. 


We  ivili  he  glad  to  send  ]l 
detailed  information  Jf 


ELECTRICAL 
ANIMATED 

AND 

STILL 


WINDOW, 

COUNTER. 

owEXHlBITS 

Effective -Dignified 
Planned  Inexpensively 

CONSUtT    WITH    EXPERTS 


ANIMATED 

If)  WEST    27tli   ST. 


PRODUCTS  CORP. 

NE\W      VORK. 


South  American  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Agents  for  adTerlisements  in  the  leading  dailies: 
"EL  DIARIO  NACIONAL"  of  BogoU,  Rep.  of  Colombia 
"EL  NUEVO  TIEMPO"       of  Bogota,  Rep.  of  Colombia 

Each   one   reaches   a  market   or  not   less  than  naif   a 

mUllon   consumers   of   American   products. 

These     papers    carry    magazines,     full    page    colored 

or  dally   strip   comics,    duly   authorized   by    American 

copyrights  owners, 

80  SOUTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,N.Y.   Plione:  John  1196 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actualy 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday;  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP   and   ABC. 


of  the  company's  name;  thus  one  sales 
contract  provides: 

The  district  manager  is  not  author- 
ized, and  shall  not  under  any  circum- 
stances, sign  the  company's  name  or 
endorse  the  same  upon  any  draft, 
check,  bill  of  exchange,  note,  lease  of 
office  or  other  obligation  or  instrument 
or  in  the  acceptance  of  any  order  un- 
less specifically  authorized  thereto  in 
writing  over  the  signature  of  the  com- 
pany's president  and  sealed  with  the 
company's  seal.  All  leases  for  offices 
shall  be  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
company. 

The  dealer  often  agrees  to  maintain 
a  place  of  business  and  a  properly 
equipped,  favorably  located  salesroom, 
and  may  be  required  to  hold  the  com- 
pany free  of  all  responsibility  for  any 
charges  connected  with  the  place  of 
business. 

In  connection  with  such  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  manager  may  be  required 
conspicuously  to  display  suitable  signs 
in  and  on  his  building  and  windows, 
designating  that  he  is  handling  the 
company's  products,  but  so  as  not  to 
annoy  or  injure  the  company  or  any 
other  of  its  branch  managers  or  dealers. 

A  series  of  provisions  may  usually 
be  found  relative  to  the  company's 
products. 

The  district  manager  or  dealer  is  re^ 
quired  to  keep  a  full  line  of  the  com- 
pany's products  and  to  have  on  hand  an 
adequate  stock  of  parts;  to  instruct 
each  purchaser  in  regard  to  the  proper 
use  and  care  of  the  company's  products. 

That  the  company  may  be  able  accu- 
rately to  gage  production,  the  manager 
or  dealer  may  be  required  to  furnish 
a  record  of  prospective  requirements; 
for  example,  here  is  one  provision: 

In  order  that  the  company  may  de- 
termine the  prospective  requirements 
of  its  business  and  base  its  require- 
ments thereon,  the  dealer  or  manager 
agrees  that  he  will  furnish  the  com- 
pany, prior  to  December  31  of  each 
year,  with  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  the  company's  products  he  will  sell 
at  retail  for  the  various  months  of  the 
ensuing  year,  designating  likewise 
shipping  requirements. 

In  order  to  protect  the  company  in 
the  case  of  termination  of  a  contract 
with  district  manager  or  dealer,  a  stip- 
ulation is  frequently  inserted  requir- 
ing the  dealer  or  district  manager  to 
keep  a  list  of  probable  purchasers  and 
users. 

Said  manager  (or  dealer)  agrees  to 
keep  a  list  of  probable  purchasers  and 
also  a  list  of  users  of  company's  prod- 
ucts in  his  territory.  Both  lists  shall 
show  the  name,  business  and  address 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  users'  list 
shall  show  also  the  style  and  factory 
number  of  the  product  in  use.  Said 
manager  or  dealer  agrees  to  keep  both 
lists  up  to  date  by  revising  and  adding 
to  same  from  information  obtained  by 
his  daily  work  in  his  territory.  These 
lists  shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  company,  and  shall  be  delivered 
by  said  district  manager  or  dealer,  at 
any  time,  to  an  authorized  representa- 
tive  of   the   company,   on   demand   or 
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The  only  way  to  advertise  ''Quality'* 

f  ^n  open  letter  to  a  manufacturer  who  seeks  ) 
I  to  place  his  business  on  a  higher  plane,  J 

There  was  once  a  wise  man  who  told  a  king  that  he  had  discovered  a  way 
of  making  gold  out  of  sand.  He  explained  the  process  which  seemed  quite 
easy,  except  for  one  thing.  If  during  the  operation  the  king  once  thought  of 
the  word  Abracadabra,  the  charm  was  broken  and  the  gold  would  not  come. 
The  king  tried  and  tried  to  follow  the  directions,  but  he  could  not  keep 
that  word  Abracadabra  out  of  his  mind,  and  so  he  never  made  the  gold. 

That  word  "quality"  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  language.  It  means  so  much 
that  it  means  nothing.  It  is  so  often  used  wrongly  that  it  cannot  be  used 
rightly.  The  only  way  to  convey  the  idea  of  quality  in  an  advertisement  is 
to  leave  the  word  out. 

In  the  advertising  of  a  business  whose  goods  really  possess  quality,  which 
are  fine  in  workmanship  and  tasteful  in  design,  the  workmanship  and  the 
good  taste  must  be  put  into  the  advertisements.  And  the  word  "advertisement" 
must  be  stretched  to  cover  every  single  piece  of  printed  matter  that  reaches 
the  eye  of  the  public — every  label,  price  ticket,  wrapper,  package,  carton, 
sign,  delivery  wagon  or  display  rack.  Each  must  possess  and  show  the 
good  taste,  the  quality  that  is  in  the  goods. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  a  one-man  job.  It  needs  writers,  artists, 
designers,  typographers.  It  needs  vision,  imagination,  taste,  temperament — 
in  short,  an  organization  trained  to  seize  upon  the  few  things — they  are 
always  few — that  will  spell  that  word  "quality"  in  every  form  of  advertising, 
without  ever  breaking  the  charm  by  using  the  word  itself. 


CALKINS  O  HOLDEN,  inc.  2.47  park  avenue,  new  york  city 
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FIRST 

C^DERSHIP  in  Depart- 
ment Store,  Furniture, 
Auto,  Drug  Store, 
EUectric  and  Radio  adver- 
tising are  now  the  privilege 
of  the  Dispatch  Herald.  Still 
further  evidence  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  this 
newspaper  which  attained 
such  unusual  pre-eminence  in 
such  a   short   period   of   time. 


FHE  DISPATCH-HERALD 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  AdvertUing 

Kmpreaen  ta  tivea 

New   York  Chicago  Boston 


Thirty  Days 
of  Oil  in 
Each  Issue! 

7 -HAT'S  why  the 
busy  executive  in 
the  oil  industty  finds 
it  worth  his  while  and 
time  to  read  Oil  Trade 
every  month.  That's 
why  your  message  in 
its  pages  reaches  the 
right  de>k. 

Oil  Trade 

Including  Oil  7mde  Journal  and  Oil  News 
A.  B.   C.  and  A.  B.  P. 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Chicago  Tulsa  Houston 

Also    Publisher    of    Fuel    Oil    and 
The    Petroleum    Register 


at  the  termination  of  his  agency  con- 
tract. 

Some  companies  keep  very  close 
check  on  the  activities  of  their  dis- 
trict managers  by  requiring  daily  re- 
ports of  calls. 

Said  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees  to  send  to  the  company  on  the 
form  furnished  by  the  company  a  list 
of  all  persons  that  shall  have  been 
called  upon  by  him  or  his  employees 
during  the  day  in  the  interests  of  the 
business.  Said  list  shall  show  each 
person's  name,  street  address,  city,  and 
business,  and,  in  brief,  the  object  and 
results  of  said  call. 

Original  Purchase  Order  of  Company 
— The  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees  to  transmit  immediately  to  the 
company  in  each  case  the  original  order 
received  from  the  purchaser,  with  all 
conditions  or  special  agreements  pro- 
posed to  be  made  with  such  purchaser 
noted  thereon. 

A  series  of  provisions  are  included 
in  some  district  manager  and  dealer 
contracts  with  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  salesmen.  The  following 
are  illustrative: 

The  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees  to  employ  such  number  of  sales- 
men as  the  company  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  such  territory,  such  salesmen 
to  be  and  remain  the  employees,  agents 
and  representatives  of  the  company. 

The  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees  to  make  with  each  salesman  em- 
ployed by  him  a  written  contract  of 
employment  in  form  and  substance 
satisfactory  to  the  company,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be 
lodged  with  the  company. 

The  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees  to  prepare  statements  for  and 
to  make  full  settlement  with  each  of  his 
salesmen  at  least  once  a  month,  and  then 
to  pay  all  commissions  due  as  well  as 
the  salesmen's  shares  of  all  commissions 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  com- 
pany; and  to  forward  to  the  company 
copies  of  all  such  statements,  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  salesmen. 

The  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees  to  advise  the  company  immedi- 
ately upon  employing  new  salesmen, 
and  upon  discharging  salesmen,  giving 
in  each  case  of  discharge  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Provisions  as  to  expenses  will  vary 
considerably  from  company  to  com- 
pany. The  preponderant  practice  ap- 
pears to  be  to  have  the  district  man- 
ager or  dealer  bear  all  expenses  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  agency,  for 
example : 

Said  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
shall  pay  his  own  expenses,  it  being 
understood  that  the  company  is  not  to 
pay  any  of  said  district  manager's  (or 
dealer's)  traveling,  office,  or  other  ex- 
penses, for  all  of  which  he  expressly 
agrees  to  contract  in  his  own  name, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  repre- 
sent that  the  company  is  responsible 
for  the  same.  Said  district  manager 
(or  dealer)  shall  not  sign  the  com- 
pany's name  to  any  lease,  contract  or 
agreement. 

Even  where  the  manager  bears  all 
expenses,    a    provision    is    sometimes 


made    as    to    an    equitable    sharing   of 
losses  from  bad  debts. 

A  sizeable  number  of  provisions  in 
the  district  manager  or  dealer  con- 
tracts bear  upon  the  administration  of 
his  agency  and  principally  cover  col- 
lections, the  keeping  of  accounts,  the 
issuing  of  receipts,  the  establishing  of 
a  bond,  etc. 

Maintaining  of  Accounts — The  dis- 
trict manager  (or  dealer)  agrees  to 
maintain  the  accounts  and  records  of 
the  agency  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
pany's "standard  practice  manual" 
furnished  to  branch  offices,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  said 
accounts  and  records,  which  shall  be 
subject  at  all  times  to  examination  by 
the  traveling  auditors  of  the  company; 
and,  that  in  the  event  of  discrepancy 
between  the  accounts  of  the  agency  and 
those  of  the  company,  the  company's 
decision  shall  be  final. 

A  provision  is  usually  found  calling 
for  the  safeguarding  of  records  both  as 
to  contents  and  physical  state,  for 
example: 

The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
agrees  to  keep  in  a  safe  place  under 
lock  and  key  all  books,  reports,  lists, 
copies  of  leases,  and  other  papers  of 
a  private  nature,  and  allow  no  one  to 
see  these  private  papers  except  such 
persons  as  are  authorized  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part  to  see  them;  and  also 
agrees  that  leases  and  reports  or  the 
contents  of  leases  and  reports  will  not 
be  divulged  or  shown  to  any  one,  ex- 
cept representatives  of  the  party  of 
the  first   part. 

It  is  also  provided  that  such  records 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  company, 
surrenderable  on  demand. 

That  all  correspondence,  records,  ac- 
count books,  and  equipment  in  which 
the  records  are  contained,  all  price 
lists,  educational  material,  decision 
books,  and  all  other  articles  or  things 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  company,  and  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  it  on  demand,  and  in  any 
event  upon  the  termination  of  this 
agreement. 

Collections  and  Remittances — The 
district  manager  (or  dealer)  agrees 
to  make  collections,  and  to  require  that 
all  checks,  drafts  and  other  instru- 
ments taken  in  payment  of  money  due 
the  company  be  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  company;  to  deposit 
promptly  to  the  credit  of  the  company, 
with  depositaries  named  by  it,  all  cash, 
checks,  drafts  and  other  instruments 
received  by  him  in  payment  of  obliga- 
tions due  the  company;  to  report  the 
same  daily  to  the  company;  and  to  for- 
ward daily  to  the  company  all  instru- 
ments received  that  require  the  com- 
pany's official  signature  to  become 
collectible. 

Filing  of  Bond — The  district  man- 
ager (or  dealer)  agrees  to  furnish  to 
the  company  a  fidelity  bond  acceptable 
to  it  in  the  sum  of  and  conditioned 
upon  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
district  manager's  duties  in  the  terri- 
tory, it  being  expressly  agreed  that 
this  contract  shall  not  be  binding  upon 
the  company  and  accepted  by  it. 

Workmen's  Compensations  Laws — 
Said  district  manager  (or  dealer) 
agrees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  salesmen 
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Largest  Newspaper  in 

%  of  the  United  States 


DEALERS'    NAMES 

in  Seven  States 

The  morning,  evening,  Sun- 
day and  Weekly  editions  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star  circulate 
in  seven  states.  The  research 
department  has  prepared  books 
containing  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  dealers  in 
these  seven  states; 
Number  of 
Names. 

26,401       Grocery     Stores 
20,616      General    Stores 

7,272      Dru«[    Stores 
12,787      Automobile     and 
Garages 
8.893      Hardware     Stores 
4,739       Furniture     Stores 
7,594      Confectionery     and 

Cigar     Stores 
5,237      Men's     Clothing 

Stores 
5,758      Dry    Goods    and 
Women's    Cloth- 
ing    Stores 
2,416      Electrical     Stores 
1,0-^      Music    Stores 
In    no    other    territory    does 
any    newspaper    offer    as    com- 
plete  or  as  valuable   assistance 
to    sales     managers    and    their 
representatives  as  is  offered  by 
The   Kansas  City   Star. 


THE  Kansas  City  Star  is 
the  largest  newspaper 
west  of  Chicago.  Its 
morning  circulation  alone  or 
its  evening  circulation  alone 
is  greater  than  the  output  of 
any  other  newspaper  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States. 

Its  combined  morning  and 
evening  circulation  of  500,- 
000  copies  is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  output  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  any  other  city 
in  this  same  two-thirds  area 
of  the  United  States. 

Think  of  it — more  than 
twice  the  daily  output  of  any 
newspaper  in  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles! 
lVIor«  than  three  times  the 
daily    output     of    any     news- 


paper in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paid,  Portland,  Seattle,  Den- 
ver or  Milwaukee! 

Kansas  Gty  is  the  only  city 
in  America  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  tell  a  merchandising 
story  to  every  family  in  that 
city  by  the  use  of  ONE  news- 
paper. No  TWO  newspapers 
in  cities  like  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and 
San  Francisco  cover  those  cit- 
ies as  thoroughly  as  The  Star 
alone  covers  Kansas  City. 

On  a  basis  of  circulation 
The  Star's  adveilising  rate  is 
the  second  lowest  in  the 
United  States. 

>     Kansas   City    is   the    adver- 
ifeer's  "try-out  city." 


Any  representative  of  The  Kansas  City  Star,  either  at  its  home  office,  or  the 

New   York   or  Chicago  office,   will   be  glad   to   advise   with  you   on   your   sales 

plaits  and  explain  the  value  of  The  Star's  merchandising  services. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  15  E.  40th  Street    Telephope  Vanderbilt  10172 


CHICAGO  OFFICEt  1418  Cenlurj  BIdg.    Telephone  Wabash  3832 
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"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

He's  a  WELI^TO-DO  MAN— It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed 
for  THE  ROTARIAN  that  its  subscribers  represent  unusual 
purchasing  power.     Here  is  the  proof: 

Available  income  statistics  indicate  income  of  Rotarians  as  follows: 

^  5,ooo  or  less 27% 

5,000  to  ^10,000 43% 

10,000  to    25,000 25% 

25,000  and  over 5% 

73%  have  incomes  above  ^5,000  and  only  27%  below — ^just  check 
these  percentages  against  those  on  the  average  circulation  list. 

He's  d  felloit)  -worth  talking  to. 

THE 

Advertising  Manager:                        ^^/"^^T^^    T^T  A  1^  T  Eastern  Representatives: 

Frank  R.  lennings                    JPCv.^A.A.JBLX  AlI^  Constantine  &  Jackson 

221  East  20th  Street,  Chicago                  rr-i      ^ «            .           re-        •  7  W.  i6th  St.,  New  York 

The  Magazine  of  service 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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Interest  of  the  whole  country  is  now  centered  on  the  Mississippi 
Coast.  In  the  past  few  months  property  values  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. But  before  this  recent  development — in  fact  for  genera- 
tions— many  people  have  appreciated  the  attractions  and  ideal 
climate  of  this  section. 

Manufacturers,  you  can  sell  to  the  property  owners,  the  tran- 
sients and  those  of  long  standing  in  this  community,  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Daily  Herald. 

The  Daily  Herald  reaches  them  all. 


Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


BILOXI 


Something  ISeic  in  Clever  Cuts 

Hundreds  of  punchy  illus- 
trations for  every  advertis- 
ing purpose — puts  action  in 
your  message  at  little  cost. 

Send  Now  for  Free 
PROOF-PORTFOLIO 

Idess  galore  for  Illustrating  house 
organs,  sales  bulletins,  booklets,  etc. 
Worth  sending  for. 

Clip  and  Hand  Thit 
g^^^^/y*-  Ad  to  Hour  Stsnog- 
^  rapher   for   Action 

NATIO\AI^    AD-ART    SYNDICATE 
170   Anylnm   St.         Hartford,    Conn. 


'^^i^ENGRWING^''PRINTIN6 

"COMMEnciAL    ENGHAVING    AND    PRINTING" 

by  Chas.  W.  Hackleman  (second  printing, 
revised)  Is  a  gold-mine  of  information  for 
advertising  men  artists,  printers,  salesmen 
and  students.  850  pffd.,  over  1500  Uluitra- 
tUmf.  3  5  related  tuhjects.  Tells  how  to 
choose  kind  of  art,  process  of  reproduction, 
plates,  paper,  color,  etc.  Sent  on  approval. 
No   advance   payment. 

Write  for  FREK  prospectus  showing  sample 
pages,   approval  offer,  payment  plan,  etc.,  etc. 
CMimareiat  Engravinc  Pnb.  Co..  Dpt.  RR.  Indianapniii.  Ind. 


Bakers  Weekly  Aiw  Yorkcif; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — *S  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


and  other  employees,  to  comply  in  all 
respects  with  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  or  laws,  if  such  there  be,  of 
any  State  or  States  of  which  his  terri- 
tory may  be  a  part;  and  to  pay  the 
premiums  and  other  costs  and  expenses 
incident  thereto. 

4.  Undertakings  Mutually  Assumed 
— Among  such  provisions  may  be  cited 
the  following: 

1.  Decision  in  Force — That  all  de- 
cisions in  force,  heretofore  and  here- 
after made  by  the  company  and  not 
embodied  in  the  form  of  a  branch  man- 
ager contract,  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  agreement. 

From  time  to  time  various  problems 
come  up  for  determination.  It  is  well 
to  set  these  down  in  some  permanent 
form  so  that  they  will  serve  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  like  situations.  This  obviates 
the  danger  of  merely  personal  agree- 
ments. 

2.  Order  Binding — That  no  order 
shall  be  binding  on  the  company  until 
formally  accepted  by  it  in  writing  at 
its  executive  office. 

3.  Advances  to  Salesmen — That  in 
exceptional  cases  if  the  manager  should 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  any  advances 
to  a  salesman  until  he  is  able  to  finance 
himself,  the  amount  of  such  advance 
should  be  sufficient  merely  to  enable 
the  salesman  to  work  his  territory 
properly  and  in  no  event  shall  such 
advance  exceed  $ without  au- 
thority from  the  general  sales  man- 
ager. 

4.  Method  of  Determining  Net  Prof- 
its— Some  definite  procedure  should  be 
outlined  for  determining  net  profits 
where  the  branch  manager  or  dealer  is 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  For  example, 
it  is  the  practice  of  one  company  to 
determine  net  profits  of  an  agency 
by  deducting  from  all  credits  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  agency.  These 
include:  salaries  and  commission  paid 
to  salesmen;  salaries  paid  to  office  help; 
rent;  light  and  heat;  telephone  and 
telegraph;  stationery,  office  supplies 
and  postage;  a  depreciation  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  original  cost  of  furniture 
and  fixture  equipment  of  the  agency; 
and  any  amount  advanced  to  the  sales- 
man in  excess  of  the  amount  of  commis- 
sion earned  by  him. 

5.  No  Assignment — That  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  in  the  contract 
are  personal  in  character  and  cannot 
be  transferred  by  the  manager. 

6.  Cancellation — A  contract  should 
provide  for  some  definite  understanding 
as  to  the  termination  of  the  agreement; 
for  example,  one  contract  provides : 

That  either  party  hereto  may  cancel 
and  terminate  this  agreement  by  giving 
to  the  other  party  thirty  days'  written 
notice  thereof,  to  be  delivered  personal- 
ly or  by  registered  letter  and  deposited 
in  the  post  office,  directed  to  the  last 
known  address  of  the  party  to  be  af- 
fected by  such  notice,  in  which  event 
such  notice  will  be  deemed  effective 
from  the  date  said  registered  letter  is 
deposited  in  the  post  office;  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  company  shall  be- 
lieve that  any  offthe  provisions  of  this 
agreement  have  been  violated  by  the 
manager,  or  that  the  manager  has  been 
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Read  by  all 
classes — in  the 
fields,  the  plants 
and  In  the  of- 
fices. 


News-stand  sales 
larger  than  all 
other  publica- 
tions combined. 


PubUshed         1  n 
Tulsa,   "The  Oil 

Capital     of     the 
World." 


0 


fforid-wlde    staff 
of  correspondents. 


Total  circulation, 
&.  B.  C.    11.081. 


Wherever  the  HAND  OF 
MAN  has  reached  for  oil 
—THERE 

you  will  find  news  gatherers  for  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  digging  up  in- 
teresting and  reliable  information  for  its  army  of  readers. 

If  there  is  an  experienced  oil  man  who  is  not  a  regular  subscriber,  he 
will  go  to  the  news-stand  and  say  "I  want  the  BIG  YELLOW  BOOK." 

These  news-stand  customers  include  the  field  superintendent — the  drill- 
ing contractor — men  who  move  constantly  from  field  to  field — as  well 
as  the  office  executives. 

They  know  the  accuracy  of  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal  news  and  statistics 
that  are  gathered  every  week  from  every  oil  producing  area  of  the  world. 

Such  a  diversified  circulation  is  invaluable  to  advertisers  because  the 
recommendation  of  every  informed  oil  man  is  a  strong  influence  on  the 
judgment  of  the  purchasing  agent. 

U/ye  OIL  ^  GAS  JOURNAL 

TULSA  OKLAHOMA 


The  "Journal"  is  the  accepted  buyer's  guide  of  the  oil  fraternity.    It's 
the  oldest,  largest  and  highest  priced  Oil  publication. 
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pjere   Is  an  Industry  that  Has 

Increased    60%    in    Five  Years 


GOVERNMENT  statistics  show  that 
public  utilities  developed  approxi- 
mately 24  billion  kilowatt  hours  in  1919 
and  nearly  40  billion  kilowatt  hours  in 
1924,  an  increase  of  60%  in  output  of 
electrical  energy  in  this  part  of  the  power 
plant  field  alone. 

More  significant  than  this  expansion 
and  proof  of  its  sound  economical  basis, 
is  the  fact  that  there  was  a  reduction  of 
34.5%  in  the  coal  used  per  unit  of  power, 
a  saving  of  over  100  million  tons  in  that 
period. 


April  1.  1925.  issue  describes  Somerset  Sta- 
tion ;  preparation  of  pulverized  coal :  electrical 
converting  apparatus  operation :  obtaining  re- 
duce<i  voltage:  electxicai  measurement  of  phy- 
sical values :  engineer's  responsibility  in  fixing 
charges  when  selling  electrical  energy;  De- 
troit IMlson's  $18,000,000  construction  plana 
for  1925;  1924  record  building  activities;  new 
idea  in  central  station  economics,  etc. 


April  15,  1925,  issue  describee  the  additions 
to  Marion,  Ind..  Station:  tendencies  in  modem 
power  plant  design:  electric  power  systems  for 
auxiliaries;  operation  of  electrical  transmis- 
sion systems:  two  new  railway  electric  plants: 
high  pressure  and  temperature  piping:  Federal 
Power  Commission  licenses  and  permits  for 
837.000  hp..  etc. 

Back  of  these  figures  is  a  splendid  his- 
tory of  engineering  achievement  and  care- 
ful expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies. 

Over  4,500  central  station  men  and  18,- 
000  other  power  plant  buyers  subscribe  to 
Power  Plant  Engineering  for  complete 
and  authoritative  information  on  power 
generation  and  distribution. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Power  Plant  Engineering 

A.B.p.     537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago      a.b  c. 


Hour  story  in  PICTURE  leaves 

Nothing  Untold 

AY  BY  DAY  we  hear  someone 
say,  "But  I  can't  illustrate  my 
story.  I  sell  a  service,  an  idea, 
rather  than  a  definite,  packaged 
product." 

The  word  "atmosphere"  has  been  over-used. 
Nonetheless,  the  "fitness  of  things"  does  de- 
mand that  the  quality,  the  idea  of  any  sub- 
ject be  fittingly  clothed — and  usually  that 
added  flavor  is  given  by  an  engraving  — 
even  if  that  added  touch  is  simply  an  initial. 

GATCHEL  (tr  MANNING,  Inc 

C.  A.  STINSON,  Pres. 

Thoto-Engr avers 

PHILADELPHIA 


guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  the  com- 
pany shall  have  the  right  to  cancel 
the  agreement  forthwith. 

7.  Period  for  Making  Claims — That 
any  and  all  claims  under  the  contract 
shall    be    made    by    the    manager    (or 

dealer)  within  months  of  the 

date  of  its  expiration  or  cancellation, 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  dealer 
or  manager  to  make  such  claim  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  shall  constitute 
a  waiver  upon  his  part. 

8.  Orders  on  Hand  at  Time  of  Can- 
cellation— One  company  provides  for 
such  orders  as  follows: 

That  after  notice  by  or  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  until  such  takes  effect,  the 
manager  will  be  entitled  to  his  share 
of  the  commissions  credited  to  the 
agency  upon  sales  credited  to  him,  but 
not  upon  any  sales  made  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  agreement:  his  interest 
ceasing  at  the  termination  of  his  em- 
ployment. 

Another  company  provides  for  such 
orders,  as  follows: 

Upon  termination  of  this  agreement 
by  cancellation  or  otherwise,  the  dealer 
shall  turn  over  to  the  company  all  bona 
fide  retail  orders  that  he  may  have  on 
hand  unfilled,  and  also  lists  of  any 
prospective  purchasers  within  his 
knowledge,  and  the  company  shall  not 
be  liable  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
on  account  of  the  cancellation  or  ter- 
mination of  this  agreement,  even 
though  the  company  or  any  new  repre- 
sentative should  complete  any  deals 
inaugurated  by  dealer. 

9.  No  Waiver — That  the  failure  of 
the  company  at  any  time  to  enforce 
any  issue  of  the  agreement  shall  in 
no  way  affect  its  right  thereafter  to 
require  performance  of  the  same  by 
the  manager:  nor  shall  the  waiver  by 
the  company  of  any  breach  of  any  pro- 
vision hereof  be  taken  or  held  to  be  a 
waiver  of  any  succeeding  breach  of 
any  such  provision,  or  as  a  waiver  of 
the  provision   itself. 

10.— No  Oral  Agreement — That  there 
are  no  oral  agreements  or  understand- 
ings affecting  the  contract  between 
parties  not  expressed  in  the  contract. 

11.  Warranties — That  no  warranties 
or  representations  of  company's  con- 
tracts shall  be  made  except  as  con- 
tained in  the  manufacturer's  warranty 
and  the  printed  literature  of  the  com- 
pany. 

12.  Right  to  Change  Boundaries  or 
Territory — It  is  mutually  agreed  that 
the  company  at  any  time  may  alter 
and  change  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory covered   by   the   agency   contract. 

13.  Law  of  Ag7-eement — The  contract 
shall    be    construed    according   to    the 

laws   of It   is   therefore 

understood  that  the  contract  is  a  gen- 
eral selling  agreement,  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  company  wherever  its 
products  may  be  sold,  and  therefore 
if  any  of  its  provisions  shall  con- 
travene, or  be  invalid  under  the  laws 
of  the  particular  jurisdiction  where 
used,  then  it  is  agreed  that  such  con- 
travention or  invalidity  shall  not  in- 
validate the  whole  agreement  but  it 
shall  be  construed  as  if  not  contain- 
ing the  particular  provision  or  provi- 
sions held  to  be  invalid  in  the  said 
jurisdiction  and  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  shall  be  construed 
and  enforced  accordingly. 
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Ask  any  news-dealer 

in  Houston 

which  magazine 

has  the  largest  sale 

on  his  stand 


It*s  the  magazine 

that  has  the  largest 

news-stand  sale  in 

your  own  home  town- 

and  in  all  the  world! 


True  Story 
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How  to  Advertise 
Equipment  Abroad 

[continued  from  page  24] 

Australia. — Australia  is  independent 
as  regards  its  own  advertising.  There 
are  several  worthwhile  mining,  engi- 
neering and  industrial  papers  which 
are  extensively  read  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  which  it  pays 
to  advertise.  In  shipping  catalogs,  and 
in  fact,  any  printed  matter  to  Aus- 
tralia, it  is  imperative  to  show  the 
words,  "Printed  in  Chicago,  U.  S.  A." 
or  equivalent.  Australian  import  reg- 
ulations are  stringent,  and  if  this  nota- 
tion does  not  appear  on  each  and  every 
piece  of  printed  matter  which  enters 
the  Customs,  the  shipment  is  liable  to 
confiscation  and  the  addressee  to  a 
fine. 

Further,  advertising  matter  such  as 
house  organs,  is  subject  to  an  import 
duty  amounting  to  20  cents  per  pound 
in  nearly  all  of  the  states.  In  New 
Zealand  the  tax  has  been  taken  off. 
Customs  stamps  may  be  secured  from 
Australian  consuls  and  consular  agents 
in  this  country,  and  should  always  be 
affixed,  as  it  creates  a  bad  impression 
on  the  addresse  in  Australia  to  have 
to  pay  duty  on  advertising  matter  which 
in  many  cases  is  sent  to  him  without 
his  permission  or  request. 

India. — There  is  one  excellent  engi- 
neering journal  in  Calcutta.  We  place 
the  advertising  in  this  direct,  but 
proofs  are  submitted  to  our  personal 
representative  there  in  care  of  our 
agents.  American  catalogs  are  used 
and  accepted  as  they  are  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  shipping  to 
India,  you  will  do  well  to  get  specific 
information  from  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment at  the  Post  Office.  Parcel  Post 
is  assessed  a  "Transfer  Charge"  which 
is  peculiar  to  India,  and  which  means 
double  postage,  sometimes  more. 

China. — In  China  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  people  and  concerns  to 
be  reached:  the  foreigners,  including 
American,  British,  German,  French; 
and  the  native  Chinese.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  received  their  education  in 
the  United  States,  or  have  learned 
English  in  college  at  home,  so  that 
they  and  the  foreign  element  read 
either  the  American  technical  papers 
on  those  published  in  London,  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  The  native  Chinese 
firms,  many  of  which  are  large  and  im- 
portant, can  be  reached  through  influ- 
ential daily  papers  published  in  differ- 
ent centers,  such  as  Shanghai,  Tientsin, 
Hankow,  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  and 
by  direct-mail  distribution  of  catalogs. 

We  have  used  papers  printed  in 
English,  both  weeklies  and  monthlies, 
in  Shanghai,  but  have  not  found  them 
useful  for  our  highly  specialized  busi- 
ness. 

Annual  calendars  are  popular  in 
China.  Our  agent  prints  about  100,000 
of  these  per  year.  They  are  made  as 
artistically  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  de- 
signer   will    permit.      They    are,    of 
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"Here — read  that,"  said  Cleaves,  thrusting  a  letter  into  my  hand. 


I  glanced  over  it  hurriedly.  It  was  from 
Palliser,  the  financial  genius  who  fathered 
those  big  public  service  corporations 
operating  in  the  middle  west,  far  west, 
and  south. 

The  paper  was  that  thin,  flimsy,  unsub- 
stantial sort  which  suggests  a  dirty  type- 
writer and  a  faded  purple  ribbon.  It  looked 
like  a  letter  from  a  concern  offering  to 
reblock  your  hat  at  twenty-five  cents  un- 
der the  usual  price.  But  there  at  the 
bottom  stood  the  signature  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  financial  men  in 
the  country. 

When  I  looked  up  Cleaves  exploded. 

"Wouldn't    you    think    that    such    a 

house  could  spend  a  little  more  for  its 

letter  paper?  There's  a  signature  good  for 

almost  any  amount  of  money.   But  it  is 


written  on  about  the  cheapest  paper  that 
money  can  buy. 

"I  know  how  inconsistent  this  is,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  old  Palliser's  private 
office.  It  has  a  Caen  stone  mantel,  a  Persian 
rug,  a  Circassian  walnut  desk,  and  a  built- 
in  humidor.  The  lettering  and  all  the 
doors  in  the  building  were  done  in  bronze 
by  Tiffany. 

"Everything  about  the  place  in  the 
way  of  construction  and  decoration  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  house  is  sound, 
old,  substantial— a  good  place  to  do  busi- 
ness. And  then  they  write  their  letters 
on  stationery  which  says  plainly,  'We  are 
trying  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet!' 
There  is  only  one  paper  which  such  a 
house  should  use  for  its  business  stationery 
—Crane's  Bond  " 


/.^ 


Crane  s    Business    Papers        J 
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course,  distributed  gratis  to  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  interested.  There 
is  so  much  demand  for  them,  however, 
that  many  of  them  quickly  find  their 
way  into  the  book  stalls  and  are  sold  to 
the  general  public  as  works  of  art. 

Japan — In  Japan  our  sales  organi- 
zation is  composite.  Our  direct  agent 
is  one  of  the  huge  industrial  firms  of 
Japan,  ranking  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  size  and  variety 
of  interests.  To  handle  the  specific 
industries  to  which  we  sell  there,  they 
employ  a  smaller  engineering  firm  with 
offices  at  the  different  appropriate  cen- 
ters, and  lend  them  their  backing  and 
support.  The  Sullivan  advertising  is 
placed  by  this  sub-agent.  The  third 
element  is  that  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives and  service  staff,  headed  by 
one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
engineers,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
technical  advisor,  and  carries  the  title 
of  Asiatic  Manager.  This  man  has 
lived  abroad  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
first  in  Australia,  later  in  Russia,  and 
for  eight  years  in  Japan.  We  do  not 
advertise  in  any  publications  in  Japan 
printed  in  English,  as  Japanese  engi- 
neers, or  many  of  them,  read  and  speak 
our  language,  and  the  American  and 
British  technical  journals  are  well 
represented  in  that  country. 

South  Avierica — Our  principal  mar- 
ket in  South  America  thus  far  has  been 
confined  to  the  West  Coast,  Chile  and 
Peru  in  particular.  There  are  no 
technical  journals  of  great  merit  or 
value  to  us  anywhere  on  the  Continent. 
Some  local  newspapers  are  influential, 
but  most  of  the  technical  reading  mat- 
ter comes  from  overseas.  Our  Santiago 
branch  office  and  our  agency  in  Lima 
carry  some  local  advertising,  but  as  I 
said  elsewhere,  a  majority  of  the  tech- 
nical men  on  the  West  Coast  are 
American  or  British,  and  read  their 
home  papers.  Ecuador  and  Columbia 
are  still  relatively  undeveloped,  al- 
though they  have  some  engineering 
schools  of  standing.  Some  of  the  enter- 
prising would-be  engineers  subscribe  to 
American  correspondence  school 
courses. 

Direct  Mail — We  encourage  agents 
and  branch  offices  to  keep  us  supplied 
with  mailing  lists  which  are  up  to  date. 
In  some  territories  the  length  of  time 
needed  to  make  changes  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  address  to  "The  Manager"  or 
"The  Mechanical  Superintendent" 
rather  than  to  an  individual,  and  yet 
the  magazine  seems  to  reach  the  inter- 
ested party  all  right.  In  other  ter- 
ritories we  send  a  fixed  quantity  of 
each  issue  to  be  distributed  by  the  local 
people.  There  is  a  large  goodwill  ele- 
ment here  which  we  have  found  well 
worth  while. 

Have  your  catalogs  translated  into 
Spanish  or  French  or  Russian  or 
Polish,  but  have  it  done  by  a  competent 
translator.  Then  have  the  translation 
checked  over  by  your  own  foreign  engi- 
neers for  technical  terms  and  expres- 
sions, and  have  it  put  in  such  phrase- 
ology as  to  conform  with  the  buying 
habits  and  thought  of  the  people  you 
are  trying  to  sell  there. 


Th€  Bell  Telephone  Laboratory  in  1884.     From  an  old  wood  engraving 
published  in  the  "Scientific  American" 

Winning  nature's  secrets 

Every  day  that  passes  records  some  new  advance 
in  the  telephone  art.  Constant  experiment  and  observa- 
tion are  winning  new  secrets  of  chemistry,  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  of  matter.  Nature's  unseen  quarry 
is  yielding  to  the  researches  of  the  laboratory  that  ex- 
act scientific  knowledge  which  is  among  the  telephone 
engineer's  most  priceless  resources.  The  workshop  of 
the  telephone  engineer  is  a  scientific  laboratory.  Here 
he  studies  and  experiments  with  principles  and  laws  of 
our  physical  environment  and  sets  them  to  aid  us  in  our 
daily  lives. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  the  telephone  was  born  in  a 
scientific  laboratory — a  very  small  laboratory,  to  be 
sure,  as  it  numbered  in  its  personnel  none  but  Bell  and 
his  assistant.  As  the  Bell  System  has  grown  that  labo- 
ratory has  grown,  and  as  the  laboratory  has  growTi  the 
telephone  has  grown  in  efficiency,  in  distance  covered, 
in  numbers,  in  perfection.  Countless  are  the  milestones 
marking  progress  in  the  telephone  art  that  have  come 
from  the  laboratory. 

Today  the  laboratory  numbers  among  its  personnel 
3000  employees,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  skilled 
scientists  and  engineers.  Headed  by  a  vice-president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  it 
is  known  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and 
forms  an  indispensable  department  of  the  Bell  System. 

(^^^^  AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  PoUeyp  Onm  Syatmm,  Universal  Sermcm 


A   TAYLOR    THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES    24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agents  whose  clients'  products  are  In 
keeping  with  thermometer  advertlsliiK 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertising  Thermometers.     All  year  round 

f>ubllcity,     because     of     universal     human 
nterest    in   temperature. 
Write     for    caUlog    and    quantity    prices. 

Jiylcrffrothen  Cbmpeq^g 

ACOHSVrB&ZU3C>  N-38 

(Division  of  Ta>-lor  Instrument  Companies) 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally  with  circulation 
tbruout  the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 
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MAGIC 


IN  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
French,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co., 
there  hangs  a  little  placard  to 
the  effect  that  advertising  is  not 
a  magic  wand  but  simply  a  means 
of  telling  many  people  quickly 
and  economically  the  things  you 
want  them  to  know  about  your 
product  or  your  service. 

Would  to  goodness  more 
buyers  of  advertising  and  more 
vendors  thereof  would  keep  this 
simple  fact  more  constantly  in 
mind!  There  would  then  be  less 
disappointment  and  less  wasted 
sums  of  advertising  money. 

But  no,  the  buyer  needs  must 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  best  re- 
sults ever  obtained  from  a  given 
medium  and  then,  ofttimes,  de- 
mand all  that,  and  then  some. 

The  vendor,  aiming  to  please, 
rates  up  the  best  results  he  ever 
heard  of  and  offers  them,  and 
more,  to  his  prospect. 

Thus,  advertising  is  constantly 
getting  into  the  wrong  place  and 
for  the  wrong  purpose. 

A  magazine  has  but  two  things 
to  sell:  reader-interest  and  circu- 
lation. 

These  are  as  Siamese  twins; 
and  the  one  without  an  adequate 
amount  of  the  other  would  be 
as  dead  and  useless  to  the  adver- 
tiser as  one  Siamese  would  be 
to  the  showman.  The  profit  ac- 
crues only  when  the  two  are 
present  and  inseparably  linked. 

Circulation  can  be  demon- 
strated statistically  but  reader- 
interest  cannot.  Here  again,  the 
good  old  hoakum  will  creep  in 
if  both  vendor  and  "vendee"  for- 
get that  advertising  is  not  magic. 

Both  buyer  and  seller,  each 
for  his  own  ultimate  best  inter- 
ests, should  remember  that  a 
magazine  can  offer  only  circu- 
lation and  reader-interest;  and 
that  its  value  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  a  product  of  these 
two  factors. 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,   III. 

Industrial  Power  would  gladly  submit  ade- 
quate evidence  of  its  high  value  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  based  on  the  factors  of  circu- 
lation and  reader-interest. 


Standardization 

Even  those  members  of  the  Intelli- 
gentsia, whose  lives  are  a  never-ending 
protest  against  standardization,  display 
a  surprising  similarity  in  the  way  they 
voice  their  protests. 

At  a  highbrow  luncheon,  the  other 
day,  I  noticed  that  nine  men  in  ten 
who  were  present  wore  colored  shirts 
with  collars  of  the  same  color  as  the 
shirts.  If,  as  I  imagine  is  the  case,  this 
is  one  of  the  ways  the  intelligentsia 
has  adopted  to  set  themselves  apart 
from  the  common  herd,  it  falls  short  of 
success — for  in  their  effort  to  get  away 
from  a  style  of  dress  "everybody" 
wears,  they  themselves  dress  very  much 
alike.  Standardization  in  the  way  of 
protest  is  really  not  very  different  from 
any  other  kind  of  standardization. 


One  of  the  Bright  Spots? 

Since  life  on  this  globe  began  has 
there  been  anything  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  fortunes  which  have 
been  created  through  the  manufacture 
of  popular-priced  motor  cars? 

Henry  Ford  is  not  the  only  man  who 
has  been  made  a  multi-millionaire  by 
that  method.  John  and  Horace  Dodge 
did  almost  as  well.  Twenty  years  or 
so  ago  they  were  mechanics  in  Ford's 
factory.  Both  men  are  dead,  but  the 
business  they  established,  only  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago,  with  money  Ford 
paid  them  for  their  stock  in  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Company,  was  sold  recently 
to  a  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers 
for  $175,000,000! 

The  Neiv  York  Times,  in  its  account 
of  the  sale,  says  that  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  Dodge  Brothers  is  "one  of 
the  bright  spots  of  American  industrial 
romance."  One  of  the  bright  spots! 
Man  alive,  it  is  a  conflagration! 

"The  Area  of  Prosperity" 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  many 
strange  things  which  have  happened  in 
recent  years  is  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  what  might  be  called  the 
"area  of  prosperity." 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  and  for 
more  than  a  generation  thereafter, 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  "Go  West, 
young  man,  go  West!"  held  good.  Men 
who  chafed  under  the  restraints  and 
limitations  of  long-settled  communi- 
ties moved  west  and  grew  up  with  the 
country.  They  did  not  stop  in  Illinois 
or  Iowa  or  Wisconsin.  They  went  far- 
ther— to  Montana,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California.     These  were  the  States 


which,  as  recently  as  1900,  offered  the 
most  alluring  prospects. 

The  South?  The  Southwest?  Oh, 
they  were  all  right  for  people  who  had 
been  born  there,  but  not  for  the  he- 
men  of  the  North  and  East. 

The  condition  of  those  sections — ^the 
South  and  Southwest — was  reflected 
by  the  condition  of  the  railroads 
which  served  them.  Most  of  them — 
the  railroads,  I  mean — were  in,  headed 
for  or  just  emerging  from  receiver- 
ship. Their  stocks  sold  at  low  prices. 
Track,  stations,  equipment  were  in 
pretty  bad   shape. 

The  railroads  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  were  proud  railroads.  They 
were  prosperous,  in  superb  physical 
condition. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  South  and 
Southwest  have  shaken  off  their 
lethargy  and  have  become  rich.  Their 
railroads  have  likewise  become  rich.  The 
market  value  of  their  securities  has 
doubled  and  trebled  and  quadrupled. 

The  market  value  of  the  securities 
of  the  railroads  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  has  declined.  It  is  less  than 
that  of  the  railroads  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Ten  years  ago  it  was,  per- 
haps,   five    times    as    great. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  another  ten 
years  all  this  may  not  be  changed? 

Meanwhile,  the  South  and  Southwest 
are  "areas  of  prosperity." 

A  Crime!     An  Outrage! 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  is  trying  to  get  rich  via  the 
stock  market  route. 

He  has  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  successful  specula- 
tor, but  he  lacks  one  qualification  which 
one  should  have  to  make  money  in  the 
stock  market,  and  that  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible bank  balance. 

I  ran  across  him  a  few  weeks  ago. 
"I've  gone  short  on  So-and-So,"  he  said. 
"I  had  a  hunch."  That  particular  stock 
advanced  ten  points  in  the  course  of 
the  following  week.  My  friend,  how- 
ever, "covered"  and  got  out  "without 
losing  much."  Then,  at  the  peak,  he 
went  "long."  The  stock  dropped  twenty 
points.  Again  he  got  out  "without  los- 
ing much."  But,  when  I  saw  him  a  day 
or  two  ago,  he  was  full  of  indignation 
at  "those  sons  of  guns  of  short  sellers. 
There  should  be  a  law  against  short 
selling,"  he  said.  "It's  a  crime — an  out- 
rage!" 

Art  for  Commerce  Sake 

An  artist-friend  of  mine  puts  the 
case  in  about  these  words:  Art  can- 
not flourish,  nor  can  artists  live,  in  a 
society  which  is  below  or  even  close  to 
the  "sustenance-line."  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Church  was  the  patron  of 
art.  Later,  kings  encouraged  us — 
gave  us  commissions  to  paint  and  sculp- 
ture. Nowadays,  we  look  to  Business 
for  our  bread  and  butter.        Jamoc. 
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Y'ear  City                                                     Attendance 

1905  Chicago,   lU No  record 

1906  St.  Louis,  Mo 200 

1907  Cincinnati,  0 350 

1908  Kansas   Citv,   Mo 400 

1909  Louisville,    Ky 300 


Year  City                                                     Attendance 

1910  Omaha,  Nebr 754 

1911  Boston,  Mass 2260 

1912  Dallas,    Tex 2371 

1913  Baltimore,   Md 1468 

1914  Toronto,  Canada    1877 


The  Greatest  Advertising  Convention  of  All 

Attendance— —Over  8000 

From  1905  men  interested  in  advertising  and  sales  have  gathered  in  convention  and 
exchanged  ideas.  Haven't  you  often  wished  you  could  go  before  these  conventions 
and  tell  them  all  about  YOUR  company? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  each  man  by  narne  who  might  be  interested  in  what  your 
company  sells,  where  he  hails  from,  and  if  he  had  the  authority  to  buy?  /; 

Now  wouldn't  you  go  the  limit  to  put  your  company  over  and  increase  your  sales? 
Sure  you  would! 

Whether  or  not  you  attend  the  Houston  Convention,  you  can  at  any  time  in  the  year 
put  your  message  before  a  convention  under  one  cover  of  practically  all  of  the  national 
advertisers  and  their  advertising  personnel  by  using 

The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

(Issued  Annually  in  April) 


This  is  PART  of  the  information  contained  in  THE  REGISTER 
Lists  over  8000  national  advertisers 
Tells  where  your  prospects  are  located 
When  the  appropriation  or  budget  is  made 


up 

How    the    advertising    is    placed-^lirect    or 
through  an  agency 

If  through  an  agency,  the  name  of  the  agency 

Where  the  agency  is  located 


Gives  the    names    of  the    executives    of    the 
national  advertisers 


Which  one  has  the  power  to  make  the  de- 
cision and  sign  on  the  dotted  line 

Different  forms  of  advertising  used 

Names  of  about  300  new  radio  advertisers 

Lists  3,500  trade  names 

Contains  an  index  of  business  covered 


The  REGISTER,  known  nationally  as  the  "Red  Book,"  is  cloth  bound,  6  x  10,  and 
contains  nearly  800  pages.  By  consensus  of  opinion  it  is  the  most  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive compilation  of  advertising  today.     Send  for  it! 

A  Convention  at  Your  Elbow  for  $25 


15  Moore  Street 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUB.  CO.,  Inc. 

R.    W.   FERREL,    Mgr. 


New  York  City 


Year  City                                                     Attendance 

1915  Chicago,  111.    . 4193 

1916  Philadelphia,   Pa.    5403 

1917  St.  Louis,  Mo 3734 

1918  San   Francisco,    Cal 1284 

1919  New   Orleans,   La 1758 


Year  City                                                     Attendance 

1920  Indianapolis,  Ind 2813 

1921  Atlanta,    Ga 2045 

1922  Milwaukee,  Wis 2865 

1923  Atlantic   City,   N.   J 2230 

1924  London,  England 4500 
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A  trading 

zone  of  more 

than  300,000 

population. 

-^ 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS -TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 

"^ 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

National    Repretentativet 

New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


PHOTOSTAT/ 

for  economic  and  effective  — 

VISUALIZATION 


Campaigns,  1  a  jr  o  a  t  ■, 
suggestions,  borders,  il- 
lustrations, booklets, 
charts,  diagrams,  maps, 
sketches,  reports,  let- 
ters, books,  checks, 
testimonials,  lettering, 
blueprints,  advance 
plans. 


Try  Us 


We  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  try  our  photostat  ser- 
vice. Our  messenger  will 
call  for  your  order,  and 
within  three  hours  will 
return  to  your  office  with 
finished  reproductions. 

_We  give  the  same  ser- 
vice to  out-of-town  cus- 
tomers. Three  hours  after 
the  order  is  received  it  is 
on  its  way  to  you. 

Call  John  3697. 


I  COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT  | 
CORPORATION 


^O  Maiden  Lane.   New  York  City 
Telephone:  John  3697 

QuicAei-  and  cheabenebroductior^ 


Buying  and  Selling  in 
Small  City  Store 

[continued  from  page  28] 

kept  in  a  "balanced"  condition.  Seldom 
or  never  is  there  too  great  a  stock  of 
this,  that  or  the  other  on  hand.  Per 
contra,  seldom  or  never  do  the  sales 
people  have  to  say  to  customers,  "Sor- 
ry!  But  we  are  all  out  of  that." 

Now,  how  does  the  Caldwell  Store 
sell? 

It  has,  as  I  have  said,  an  excellent 
location — the  best  in  Washington. 
The  building  it  occupies,  while  per- 
haps not  so  modern  as  that  of  some 
other  small  city  department  stores,  is 
nevertheless  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  used.  The  "at- 
mosphere" of  the  store  is  friendly. 
The  sales  force  is,  I  imagine,  at  least 
as  efficient  as  one  will  find  in  other 
retail  estalishments.  The  stock  is 
varied.  Prices  are  reasonable.  The 
store's  reputation  could  hardly  be 
better.  The  management  is  entirely 
competent.  Every  one  of  these  fac- 
tors is  important.  Yet  all  of  them 
combined  will  not  sell  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  goods  a  year  to  the  people 
of  a  community  whose  population  is 
only    about    25,000. 

HOW,  then,  can  sales,  averaging  $40 
per  capita,  per  annum,  be  made? 
Will  advertising  do  it?  If  so,  what  kind 
of  advertising?  "Dignified"  advertising, 
such  as  Altman's?  "Believable"  ad- 
vertising, such  as  Wanamaker's? 
"Our-prices-are-always-lowest"  adver- 
tising, such  as  Macy's?  Or  "Un- 
precedented Buying  Opportunities"  ad- 
vertising, such  as — never  mind  who? 

I  have  studied  the  Caldwell  Store's 
advertising  with  considerable  care.  It 
is  good.  It  is  more  than  good — it  is 
excellent.  It  is,  if  I  am  a  judge  of 
such  things — the  natural  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  store — a  recognition 
of  the  place  the  store  occupies  in  the 
community  it  serves.  The  Caldwell 
Store,  in  its  advertising,  does  not  in- 
dulge in  superlatives.  The  illustra- 
tions "fit."  The  text  is  readable.  The 
general  effect  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hastings'  statement  to 
me  that  the  Caldwell  Store's  advertis- 
ing is  planned.  Some  time  between 
the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  of  each 
month  a  provisional  schedule  for  the 
following  month's  advertising  is  pre- 
pared. On  the  first  of  the  month,  we'll 
say,  housewares  will  be  featured.  On 
the  second,  spring  coats,  daytime 
frocks,  wash  goods,  hats  and  women's 
shoes.  On  the  third,  silks.  On  the 
fourth,  something  else. 

Department  managers,  knowing 
what  is  coming,  prepare  for  it.  They 
buy  whatever  is  needed  to  fill  out  their 
lines.  The  sales  people  are  posted. 
Windows  are  dressed.  The  advertis- 
ing manager,  too,  knowing  what  is 
coming,  prepares  for  it.  He  orders 
cuts  of  the  articles  which  will  be  fea- 


MOTEL 

EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
accomodating  1034  Quests 
Broadway  af  63-Sireef. 


^7: 


ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
S35O 

^  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     , 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  stylet  and  shoe  merchan- 
itslns  of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 


The  Only  Denne  m   , 
L  Canadian  Adverti5in 


1/  Canada    may    be    "Just    over    the  ; 

'  border,"  but  when  advertising 
there  you  need  a  Canadian  Agency 
thoroughly  conversant  with  local  con- 
ditions.     Let    us    tell  you   why. 

_  DpMME  C  Company  ltd- J 

Raford   fildc  T&tOHTO.    ^ 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.  C.  Eat.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

Thh  American  Architect  Spboification 
Manual  is  the  final  tieup  In  a  sales  campaign  to 
architects.  It  helps  complete  the  sale  by  making 
It  easier  for  the  architect  to  specify  products  In- 
cluded In  It. 

Representation  in  the  Manual  is  a  free  service 
rendered  advertisers  in  The  American  Archi- 
tect. FtUl   deiaiia  sent   on  reQuest 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


Americaoluinbern^ 

Published   in   CHICAGO 

prAn   wherever 
Member        ixUMI./    Lumber 

A.  B.C.  .  .  ,. 

IS   cut  or  sold. 


Advertise  Knit  Goods 

in  the  only  two  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWEAR  &  HOSIERY   REVIEW 

SWEATER  NEWS  &  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 

321  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 
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One  taste  tells 

more  than  a 

million  words !^ 


*" — and  so  does  a  good  illustration." 

Photography  can  be  successfully  reproduced  in  newsprint  when 
properly  planned  and  finished.  It  offers  an  entirely  new  type 
of  campaign  that  stands  out  from  the  mass  of  newspaper  copy. 

Our  experience  in  the  preparation  of  four  large  newspaper  cam- 
paigns within  the  past  month  should  be  of  extraordinary  benefit 
to  advertisers  who  realize  the  possibilities  of  photography  for 
newspaper  illustration. 

N.B.: — You  undoubtedly  know  that  the  Hiller  Studios  are  equipped  to  handle 
all  types  of  illustration,  including  direct  color  photography. 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 


(Above  is  one  of  a  series  of 
illustrations  made  for  the  Cer- 
tified Bread  Company,  through 
their  agents,  John  O.  Powers.) 


Chickering  6373 
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Seems  Incredible 
Mr,  Smith! 


"We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  calling 
your  medium  to  our  attention,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  success  in  the  advertising  iield.  Four  years 
ago  when  you  persuaded  me  to  take  some  space  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street,  I  did  so  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  you  believed  enough  in  adver- 
tising yourself  to  purchase  our  calendars  with  your  imprint 
on,  you  could  never  have  sold  us. 

"The  first  four  insertions  brought  us  inquiries  from'  worth- 
while concerns  aU,;over  the  United  States.  In  fact,  our  first 
year's  business  frorii  your  magazine  could  have  amounted  to 
$150,000.00  were  we  in  a  position  to  fill  the  orders.  On  the 
samples  submitted,  we  closed  in  actual  business,  over  $25,000 
worth  of  orders  from  concerns  in  Washington,  California, 
Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Kentucky  and 
Wisconsin.     These  orders  ranged  from  $250.00  to  $5,000.00. 

"We  have  never  inserted  an  advertisement  in  5^our  publica- 
tion that  hasn't  brought  us  good  results,  and,  were  we  in  a 
position  to  fill  the  orders,  would  run  every  issue  with  you." 
— Just  written  to  us  by 

G.  W.  SMITH,  President 

Telefo-Desk  Pad  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HMfo  BUYING  POWER  IN 


(MAGAZINE 
®mLLSIS£ET 


y 


Hcmber  A.  B.  C. 
42  BROADWAY     "  ' 

Western  Industrial  Representatives 
A.  G.  CRANE  ASSOCIATES 
S3  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


NEW  YORK 

Chicago,    111. 


OISPLA'Yi  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  May  20th  issue  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  May  11th. 
Classified  advertisements  will  be 
accepted  up  to  Saturday,  May  16th. 


tured.  He  has  plenty  of  time  to  write 
copy,  to  have  his  stuff  put  in  type,  to 
read  proof,  to  make  such  changes  as 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
advertising.  He  is  not  in  the  position 
of  many  a  department  store  advertis- 
ing manager,  who  at  ten  o'clock  this 
morning  goes  to  the  "boss"  and  asks, 
"What'll  we  advertise  tomorrow?" 

The  minimum  space  used  by  the 
Caldwell  Store  is  four  columns  wide 
and  half  a  column  deep.  Most  of  the 
advertisements  are  a  column  deep. 
Pages  are  used  frequently.  Only  for 
the  Anniversary  Sale,  which  is  an  an- 
nual event,  are  the  advertisements 
larger  than  a  page.  Then  the  Cald- 
well Store  blossoms  out  with  two-page 
announcements. 

I  HAPPENED  to  be  in  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  1925  Anniversary 
Sale — the  65th  Anniversary.  The  fact 
that  it  was  the  65th  Anniversary  was 
stressed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Dresses 
were  priced  at  $9.65  or  $10.65  or 
$12.65.  Two  bottles  or  tubes  or  boxes 
of  this,  that  or  the  other,  usually  sold 
for  50  cents  each,  were  offered  for  65 
cents.  Hundreds  of  men's  shirts  were 
sold  for  $1.65.  Ties  went  for  65  cents. 
"65"  was  all  over  the  store  and  in  the 
windows.  The  "biggest  cake  ever 
baked  in  western  Pennsylvania" — it 
weighed  over  500  pounds — occupied  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  front  window. 
Alongside  it  was  a  sign — -"Next 
Wednesday,  this  cake  will  be  cut. 
Come  in  and  get  your  piece." 

In  addition  to  the  Anniversary  Sale 
— the  biggest  event,  outside  of  Christ- 
mas, in  the  Caldwell  year — the  Cald- 
well Store  has  six  other  sales :  a  Clear- 
ance Sale  in  January,  another  in  July 
and  four  Dollars  Sales.  For  the 
Dollar  Sales,  as  for  the  Anniversary 
Sale,  special  preparations  are  made. 
Goods  which  can  be  sold  for  a  dollar 
are  bought  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  insistent  that  "qual- 
ity counts."  For  which  reason,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  policy,  followed  by  so 
many  department  stores,  in  small  cities 
as  well  as  large,  of  having  too  many 
"sales" — a  "Challenge"  Sale  following 
a  "Blue  Tag"  Sale  and  a  "Mid- 
summer" Sale  following  a  "Pre- 
Inventory"  Sale.  That  sort  of  thing, 
he  believes,  is  like  beating  a  drum  con- 
tinuously— it  becomes  a  nuisance,  even- 
tually. But  every  retail  establish- 
ment, he  believes,  should  have  at  least 
two  sales  a  year — one  in  January,  and 
one  in  July,  to  dispose  of  goods  which 
have  not  been  sold  at  regular  prices. 
"Don't  carry  over  old  stock,"  he  says, 
"Get  rid  of  it.  Replace  It  with  stock 
which  is  more  salable.  And  when  you 
have  a  sale,  let  it  be  a  sale.  See  to  it 
that  the  values  you  offer  are  attrac- 
tive enough  to  make  customers  realize 
that  at  certain  times  of  year,  for 
certain  reasons,  their  dollars  will  go 
further  than  at  other  times." 

December  is,  of  course,  the  biggest 
month  in  point  of  sales,  in  the  Caldwell 
Store's  year — at  least  50  per  cent  more 
than  any  other  month.  But,  largely 
because  of  the  store's  ability  to  control 
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Building'  in  a  city  that  is 


Building' 


HOUSTON,  according  to  the  last  census,  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  income  tax  returns  per  capita  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  incomes  above  $2,500  per  year  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 

Houston  is  a  city  of  progress — a  city  of  prosperity.  It  is 
a  city  whose  people  have  the  faith  and  energy  to  put  their 
dreams  into  reality.  It  is  a  city  that  matched  dollars  with 
the  government — millions  of  dollars — to  build  a  port  that 
daily  sees  ships  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Its  railroad  facilities  spread  out  in  gigantic  network,  cov- 
ering the  prolific  inland  areas  of  Texas  and  the  mid-con- 
tinent. 

Houston  is  a  city  that  builds. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  serving  this  territory  in  an  intensified 
manner,  with  the  greatest  home-delivered  city  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  Texas,  is  building  too.  It  has  just 
moved  into  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  plants  in  the  country. 
It  has  under  construction  a  22-story  downtown  office  build- 
ing, one  of  the  five  largest  newspaper  buildings  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Post-Dispatch  is  keenly  alive  to  the  problems  of 
Houston.  It  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in  civic  and  indus- 
trial progress  here. 

Advertising  space  in  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch  gets 
more  attention  in  Houston. 


Houston  Post  -  Dispatch 

S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGEISCY— National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA  ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANGELES 
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assp^i 


ARE  YOU 

The  Man  for  This  Position? 


Age  between  25  and  35. 
A  college  education  or 
equivalent.  Should  have  a 
pleasing  appearance  and 
be  of  an  equable  disposi- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  the  man 
we  seek  should  cover  at 
least  three  years  actual 
space  selling  experience  on 
trade  papers  or  general 
magazines. 

A  knowledge  of  advertis- 
ing in  all  its  branches  is  an 
essential  qualification.  An 
acquaintance  among  artists 
and  art  directors  will  prove 
of  great  service. 

A  man  who  is  seeking 
compensation  in  keeping 
with  his  calibre  and  is  will- 
ing to  grow  with  the  or- 
ganization. 


Selling  space  on  a  publi- 
cation in  the  advertising 
field.  The  demand  for 
space  and  the  available 
market  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities of  growth. 

The  position  carries  a 
salary  of  $75  to  $100  per 
week  plus  a  bonus.  The 
accepted  applicant  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to 
secure  some  profits  of  the 
organization  through  a 
bonus  plan. 

The  territory  is  local.  The 
prospects  are  pleasant  and 
accessible.  Write  fully  in 
care  of  Box  No.  270,  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly, your  qualifications 
for  this  position.  Include 
your  age,  whether  or  not 
married  and  state  the  pub- 
lication on  which  you  have 
worked.  Your  reply  will 
be  treated  with  confidence. 


3r«5S); 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers    have    proren    purchasing   power    of 

nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.    Reachea  con- 

trtctors,    builders,    arphltects,    etc.,    of    known 

rnpcnslbllity.    Published  monthly  for  4  6  years. 

Member  A.  B.  C.   and  A.  B.  P. 

239  West  39th  St.,   New  York;   First   National   Bank 

Building,    Chicago;   320    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 


mifu 


Artists  uroduclng  live,  original 
comic  and  geml-comlc  lllUBtra- 
tions.  Complete  campaigns,  series, 
and  monthly  service  prepared  for 
all  mediums  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Sketches  submitted  for  your  ap- 
proval. 


Aitociatad  Advertising  Artiilt,   P.  0.  Box  1152,  St.  Jotapli,  Udo. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Masnlloti,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Be  gnre  to  send 
and  your  new 
week  before  date 


r 


both  your  old 
address  one 
of   issue   with 


which  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


selling  as  well  as  buying,  there  is  no 
such  fluctuation  in  sales,  as  one  might 
suppose  would  be  the  case.  Those  for 
the  first  quarter  are  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales  for  the  year;  second 
quarter,  21  per  cent;  third  quarter,  19 
per  cent;  fourth  quarter,  40  per  cent. 

Expenditures  for  advertising  are  a 
little  less  than  3  per  cent  of  annual 
sales. 

The  Caldwell  Store  is  fortunate  in 
that  by  using  only  two  newspapers,  it 
can  cover  thoroughly  the  communities 
it  serves.  These  papers  are  the  Wash- 
ington Observer,  a  morning  paper,  and 
the  Washington  Reporter,  published 
every  week  day  evening.  The  Observer 
and  Reporter  are  owned  by  the  Ob- 
server Publishing  Company  and  have 
a  combined  circulation  of  16,000. 

"Does  Washington  really  need  it?" 
That  is  the  question  which  the  man- 
agement of  the  Caldwell  Store  asks 
itself,  when  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  a  new  department  be  established. 
And  the  fact  that  the  answer,  thus 
far,  has  been  "No!"  is  as  impressive 
evidence  as  can  be  given  that  the  Cald- 
well Store,  though  it  is  the  largest 
retail  establishment  in  a  city  of  25,000, 
is  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  a  "good 
citizen."  And  that — to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  good  neighbor — is  all 
that  can  be  asked  of  any  man  or  any 
group  of  men. 

[This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  by  Mr. 
Campbell  on  the  Small  City  Department 
Store.  The  first  installment  appeared  in 
the    April    8    issue    of    the    Fortnightly.] 


c-5^te 


"Fire  and  Water  Engineering" 

Journal  of  the  fire  protection  and 
water  supply  fields,  has  passed  under 
the  control  of  Karl  M.  Mann  and  I.  H. 
Case,  who  will  act  as  president,  and 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
respectively.  The  editorial  staff  has 
been  enlarged  and  new  offices  opened 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Crawford  Publishing  Company 

Chicago,  publisher  of  Mill  Supplies, 
has  purchased  The  Mill  Supply  Sales- 
man which  will  be  merged  with  the 
former  publication  in  the  June  issue. 


Ralph  Miller 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  of 
Oklahoma  City. 


Bott  Advertising  Agency 

Hos  moved  into  larger  quarters  in 
the  Home  Insurance  Building,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 


Matteson-Fogarty- 
Jordan  Company,  Inc. 

Has  moved  its  offices  to  the  Bell 
Building,  307  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Louis  R.  Taylor 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  Wilson  Brothers,  Chicago, 
makers  and  importers  of  men's  fur- 
nishings, to  take  effect  June  1. 
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"We  admit  defeat, 
could   get   along 
Rate  and  Data 
thought  wrong, 
scription  to  take 
and    send   us   the 
return  mail." 


.  We  thought  we 
without  Standard 
Service — but  we 
Register  our  sub- 
effect  immediately 
current   issue   by 

Arthur  Towell, 
Miller-R  endall-  Towell 

Advertising 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-prodiK- 
ing  tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


>^d¥ 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


New  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 
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A  New  \'orker  only  a  few  months,  he 
is  already  meeting  with  the  appreciation 
of  metropolitan  art  directors  and  other 
who-is-who  people. 

To    any   agency,    art    service    or    similar 
enterprise     that     does     not     believe     in 
the       this-is'the-way-we-have-always-been- 
doing-it  school   of  art  the  accompanying 
illustrations  should  be  of  interest. 
Fertile  with  original  ideas  and  practical 
suggestions.       Unquestioned     abilitj^     to 
portray  them.      Individual   and    different 
— without    getting  away    from    the    sales 
point.      Unhampered    by    any    particular 
art  form  or  style. 
Are  you  interested  in  ZEROT 
Then  please  Inquire  about  a  permanent  or  free 
lance  connection  with   htm   at  AdvertisinK   and 
Selling  FortniKlitly.    9    E.    38th   St.,  N.   Y.    C. 


A.A.C.  of  W.  Convention 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34] 


"The  Future  of  Poster  Advertising" — 
Harry  Crawford,  president,  Galveston  Pos- 
ter  Service,    Galveston. 

"International  Uniform  Service  in  Poster 
Advertising" — B.  Allen  Frost,  counsel. 
Poster  Advertising  Association,  ,Chicago.      , 

I      Wednesday,  May  13^9  A.M. 

Presiding — (To.be   announced). 

"The  .Relation  of  Advertising  to  Distri- 
bution" .z —  Warren  L.  Hoagland,  chief. 
Specialties  Division,  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   Wasiiington. 

"The  Choice  of  Media  as  a  Means  of 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  Distribution" — 
Richard  F.  O'Toole,  chief,  Latin  American 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,    Washington. 

"The  Present  Scope  of  Better  Business 
Bureau  Work" — Harry  W.  Riehl,  manager, 
Better    Business    Bureau,    St.    Louis. 

"What  Poster  Advertising  Has  Done  for 
Our  Product" — J.  O.  Cheelt,  president, 
Cheek-Neal    Coffee    Company,    Nashville. 

"Can  the  Church  Use  Poster  Advertis- 
ing?"— William  N.  BaylesS,  president,  Tif- 
fany-Bayless   Company,    Cleveland. 


Photo-Engravers  Association 

E.  W.  Houser,  Chicago,  is  chairman 

of  the  department  and  E.  C.  Miller, 
Chicago,  is  in  charge  of  the  program, 
which  follows: 

"The  American  Photo-Engravers  Asso- 
ciation's Contribution  to  Modern  Advertis- 
ing"— C.  A.  Stinson,  president,  Gatchel  & 
Manning,    Inc.,    Philadelphia. 

"The  Development  of  the  Great  South- 
west through  the  Aid  of  Pictures" — J.  J. 
Walden,  president,  Southwestern  Engrav- 
ing Company,   Fort  Worth. 

"The  Photo-Engraving  Process"  (illus- 
trated)— Edward  Epstean,  Walker  Engrav- 
ing Company,  New  York. 

"Pictures  as  an  Aid  to  Distribution  of 
the  World's  Goods" — O.  F.  Kwett,  presi- 
dent, Northern  Engraving  Company,  Can- 
ton,   Ohio. 

"Harnessing  the  Power  of  Pictures  In 
Advertising" — Lou    E.    Holland. 

"Your  Story  in  Pictures  Leaves  Nothing 
Untold" — H.  C.  Campbell,  president.  West- 
ern Engraving  and  Colortype  Company, 
Seattle. 

Addresses  will  also  be  made  by  Presi- 
dent Houser  and  by  Louis  Flader,  Chicago, 
commissioner  of  the  Photo-Engravers'  de- 
partment. 

*      *      * 

Agricultural  Publishers  Association 

Three  sessions  devoted  chiefly  to 
business  will  be  held.  Marco  Morrow, 
of  the  Capper  Publications,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  president  of  the  Association, 
will  preside.  Sessions  beginning  at 
2:30  P.  M.  Tuesday,  May  12,  and  9:30 
A.  M.  Thursday,  May  14,  will  be  de- 
voted solely  to  business  and  routine 
matters.  Program  for  session  at  9:30 
Wednesday,  May  13,  follows : 

"A  Tribute  from  Vigilance  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Press" — Holland  Hudson,  special 
representative.  National  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee,  New  York. 

"Some  Recent  Changes  in  the  Rural  and 
Small  Town  Market" — Paul  T.  Cherington, 
director  of  research,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,    New  York. 


Theatre  Program  Publishers 

Sessions  will  'be  presided  over  by  E. 
E.  Brugh,  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Association.  The  time  of  the  meeting 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  The  pro- 
gram follows: 

"Fundamentals  of  Advertising"  —  Mr. 
Brugh. 

"Importance  of  Theatre  Programs  to  the 
National  Advertiser" — Ralph  Trier,  presi- 
dent. New  York  Theatre  Program  Cor- 
poration. 

"Establishment  of  National  Rate  and 
Uniform   Program  as  Aid   to  National   Ad- 


vertiser Using  Theatre  Programs" — D.  R. 
Mills,  president.  Mills  Advertising  Com- 
pany,  Omaha. 

International   Trade   and    Pan- 
American  Conference 

Three  sessions,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Wednesday  morning  and  Wednesday 
afternoon  (at  Galveston).  Thursday 
afternoon  a  Trade  Adviser  Service  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
ference. The  Houston  sessions  will  be 
held  in.  the  ballroom  of  the  Rice  Hotel. 

Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 

Presiding — W.    G.    Hildebrant. 

Greetings — Lou  E.  Holland,  Kansas  City, 
president.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the   World. 

"Economic  Solution  of  Spanish  America" 
— ^V.  A.  Belaunde,  professor,  Romance 
Languages,  Rice   Institute,    Houston. 

"The  Immense  Future  Possibilities  of 
Mexico  as  a  World  Market" — Arturo  Ellas, 
Consul  General,  Republic  of  Mexico,  New 
York  :  official  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  personal  representative 
of   General    Calles. 

"Foreign  Trade  and  Advertising  in  China" 
— K.  P.  Liu,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Message  from  L.  S.  Rowe,  director 
general,  Pan-American  Union,  Washington. 

"Cuba  as  a  Market" — Carlton  Jackson, 
United  States  commercial  attach^  for 
Cuba,   Havana. 

Wednesday,  May  13 — 9  A.M. 

Presiding — Harry  Tipper,  Secretary,  Chil- 
ton Class  Journal  Company,  New  York. 

"Mexico  as  a  Market" — Alexander  V. 
Dye,  United  States  commercial  attach^ 
for    Mexico,    Mexico    City. 

"Mexico  Today  and  Tomorrow" — Eduar- 
do  Elizando,  publislier,  El  Universal,  Mex- 
ico  City. 

"Cuban  Progress" — By  an  oflSciaily  ap- 
pointed  representative  from   Cuba. 

"How  England  Is  Meeting  the  Present- 
Day  Conditions  in  the  Development  of  Her 
Overseas  Trade" — H.  W.  Wayne,  director, 
E.  Harris  &  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Kenway, 
Ltd.,    London,    England.  , 

•  *      * 

International  Day  at  Galveston 

Wednesday,  May  13—3  P.M. 

City  Auditorium 

Presiding — C.  K.  Woodbridge,  president, 
Dictaphone  Corporation  and  chairman  Gen- 
eral Program  Committee. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Bayiiss  Har- 
riss.  Mayor  of  Galveston. 

Address — George  E.  Roberts,  vice-presi- 
dent, National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Address  by  delegate  from  South  America 
— Name   to  be  announced. 

Address — Roy  Miller,  president,  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  Association,  Houston. 

*  *      • 

Federation  of  Women's 

Advertising  Clubs 

Tuesday,  May  12—2  P.M. 

Theme — "The  Advertising  Woman's  Part 
in  World  Progress." 

Greetings  —  Lou  B.  Holland,  president. 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

"The  Woman  Proprietor  Aiding  World 
Progress" — Miss  Leno  Osborne,  Oklahoma 
City. 

"World  Progress  Needs  Women  of  Con- 
fidence !" — Carl  Hunt,  manager.  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs. 

"Advertising  Responsibilities  Assumed  by 
Women  in  World  Progress" — Mrs.  Carolyn 
Trowbridge  Radner-Lewis,  Director  of  Pub- 
licity, H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Business  reports  and  election  of  officers. 


Screen  Advertisers  Association 

The  association  will  be  represented, 
and  will  hold  exhibits.  It  will  not  hold 
a  separate  meeting. 
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Art  Directors  Club 
Makes  Annual  Awards 

Awards  for  the  prize  winnera  in  the 
fourth  annual  exhibition  of  advertising 
art,  conducted  by  the  Art  Directors 
Club  of  New  York,  which  opened  at 
the  Art  Center  on  April  27  and  will 
run  through  until  May  14,  have  been 
made  in  the  various  groups  as  follows 
(names  of  advertiser,  agency  and 
artist  in  order) : 

Paintings  and  Drawings  in  Color  : 

Figure  Section  —  Medal  to  International 
Silver  Company  ;  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  ;  Walter 
Biggs.  Honorable  mentions:  (1)  Postum 
Cereal  Company :  Young  &  Rubicam  ;  Pruett 
Carter.  (2)  Andrew  Jergens  Company;  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  ;  Job  Carrol. 

Still  Life  Section  —  Medal  to  Southern 
Cotton  Oil  Company ;  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc. ;  Rene  Clarke.  Honorable  mentions : 
(1)  Jell-O  Company,  Inc.;  Dauchy  Corn- 
pany;  Guy  Rowe.  (2)  Sun-Maid  Raism 
Growers  Association  :  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  :   Henry  Howard  Maust. 

Miscellaneous  Section — Medal  to  Lmcoln 
Motor  Company ;  Critchfleld  &  Company  ; 
Hadon  Sundblom.  Honorable  mentions : 
(1)  Chemical  National  Bank;  Borland 
Agency,  Inc.:  Edward  A.  Wilson.  (2) 
Strathmore  Paper  Company ;  Federal  Ad- 
vertising Agency ;  C.  P.  Helck. 

Posters  and  Car  Cards  —  Medal  to 
Fleischmann  Company :  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company ;  Norman  Rockwell.  Honor- 
able mentions:  (1)  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Company :  Newell-Eramett  Company  ; 
Walter    Whitehead. 

Black  and  White  Illustrations — Medal 
to  Pioret,  Inc. ;  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  :  Benito. 
Honorable  mentions:  (1)  Dodge  Brothers; 
George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc. :  William 
Meade  Prince.  (2)  Nordyke  &  Marmon 
Company ;  Homer  McKee  Company,  Inc. ; 
Hadon    Sundblom. 

Pen  and  Ink  Work  —  Medal  to  Erwin 
Wasey  &  Company :  Frank  Hoffman.  Hon- 
orable mentions  :  ( 1 )  Liggett  &  Myers  Com- 
pany ;  Newell-Emmett  Company ;  Ruskin 
Williams.,  (2)  Jell-O  Company.  Inc.; 
Dauchy  Company;  Herbert  Stoops.  (3) 
Doran  Publishing  Company ;  Bertrand 
Zadig. 

Decorative  Design  —  Medal  to  Pinellas 
Country  Club  ;  Reginald  Farr,  Goesle-Roese 
Studio.  Honorable  mentions:  (1)  F. 
Schumacher  &  Company  ;  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company;  Robert  McQuinn.  (2) 
Strathmore  Paper  Company ;  Federal  Ad- 
vertising Agency ;  Guido  and  Lawrence 
Rosa. 

Photographs — Medal  to  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company  ;  George  Batten  Company, 
Inc. :  H.  W.  Scandlin.  Honorable  mentions : 
(1)  Fostoria  Glass  Company;  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son;  Grancel  Fitz.  (2)  Dobbs  &  Com- 
pany ;  T.  L.  McCready ;  Alfred  Cheney 
Johnson. 

CoMPUTTE  Ad\-ertisement  —  Medal  to 
Postum  Cereal  Company :  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam ;  Arthur  W.  Munn.  art  director.  Honor- 
able mentions:  (1)  Black,  Starr  &  Frost: 
Rene  Clark.  (2)  U.  S.  Gypsum  Company; 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Gerald  Page- 
Wood,  art  director. 


Redfield,  Fisher  &  Wallace,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Pacent  Electric  Company,  same 
city,  and  the  Marsh-William  Corpo- 
ration, manufacturers  of  automotive 
products. 


Harrie  M.  Krugler 

Formerly  eastern  manager  of 
Needlecraft,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  advertising  director  of 
The  Gentlewoman. 


Hal.  T.  Boulden  Associates,  Inc. 

Of  New  York,  representing  group 
publications,  announce  the  election  of 
Don.  F.  Whittaker,  formerly  with  the 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  to  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. He  will  be  located  at  the  New 
York  office.  Martin  Anderson,  who 
formerly  covered  the  middle-west 
territory,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office. 


Jitters  That  Come  In 

The  ^Morning's  ^J^ail 


p.   J.    ROSS 

Itesident 

F.    J.    Ross   Company,   Inc. 


"The  Fortnightly  is  both  practical  and 
newsy.  It  has  made  a  definite  place  for 
itself  in  a  field  steadily  growing  larger.  I 
am  sure  that  all  who  are  identified  with  Ad- 
vertising appreciate  the  benefits  to  that  busi- 
ness contributed  by  the  Fortnightly.  May 
it  grow  in  power  and  stature  as  one  of  the 
several  constructive  influences  that  are  mak- 
ing advertising  a  better  business  to  be  in." 
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TlAYGOERS  who 
attend  the  theatre 
and  also  those  who 
take  in  a  show 
sooner  or  later 
(usually  sooner) 
read  and  re-read 

^  The  Guild  Progratns 
at  the  new  Guild 
and  old  Garrick — 

q  The  Stagers'  Program 
at  the  S2"d  Street — 

^And  the  Playbills 
at   the   Neighborhood, 
Greenwich   Village 
and  Provincetown. 

JS  UT  if  you 

live  in  New  York — 

you  know — 

//  you   don't, 

let  us 

know 

before 

your  next 

visit. 


For  reservations  after  June  first  address 
C.  P.  Lathrop,  Garrick  Theatre 
65   West  3Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

90,000   discriminating   piavgoers   monthly 


Mailing  Lists 

Will  help  you  increase  sales 
I  Send  for  E^REB  catalocr  slvin^  counta 
uu)  prices  OQ  tboasaiias  of  ciasalSea 
namesof  yourbestiwospectlvecafltotn- 
erB— National.StateandLocal-lodlvU- 
uals,  PrqfesBiona,  Basineaa  Coacenu* 


$63,393   L'e-tre?""  ! 

$0S,39S.00  worth  of  merchandise  sold  with  • 
single  one-pagre  "form"  letter  at  a  total  co«t 
of  lees  than  $100.00.  Send  25c.  for  a  copy  of 
Postas'e  Masrazlne  and  an  actual  cop} 
of  this  letter.  If  you  sell,  you  need  Pofft- 
agre  which  tells  how  to  write  Sales-Prodiir 
ing  Letters.  Folders,  Booklets.  House  Maga 
Bines.  Subscription  |2  a  year  for  12  numbers 
fall  of  selling  ideas.  Anything  that  can  bf 
sold  can  be  sold  by  mall. 
POSTAGE   18  East  18th  St..NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

li  the  beat  In  its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
Tftluftble  InfonnatloD  on  more  than  8.000  ad- 
Tertlsen.     Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Go. 

Incorportaed 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.  W.  Perrel,  Manager 


National  (lliler 

EstablUhed  IB95 

A  Menthty  Buitness  and  Teehnieal  Journal  eov- 

erlng  the   Flour.   Feed  and    Cereal    Milts.     The 

only  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  In  the  field. 

630  W.  JACKSON   BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


Quality  Circulation  from 
Publisher's  Office 


[continued  from  page  17] 


their  prime  luxury.  Other  luxuries 
are  the  cheaper  radios,  pianos,  phono- 
graphs, the  movies,  the  best  seller 
novels,  the  mass  magazines.  For  gen- 
eral merchandise,  they  are  the  great 
market. 

But  above  a  certain  point,  their  ex- 
penditures sharply  stop.  Their  top 
limit,  let  us  say,  is  the  $1,500  car.  The 
Rolls,  the  Ampico,  the  Estey,  the  Car- 
tier  jewel,  the  Revillon  wrap,  the  Bel- 
maison  furniture,  the  landscape  gar- 
den, the  Veuve  Clicquot  1911  will  never 
be  theirs.  Never  will  they  have  that 
much  money  to  squander  in  a  lump,  un- 
less father  strikes  oil. 

Even  if  father  strikes  oil,  the  means 
may  be  available,  but  the  taste  is  lack- 
ing. Who  has  not  observed  the  con- 
gressman's wife  to  whom  money  has 
come  too  late  and  who  aims  to  do  her 
own  cooking  when  she  reaches  Wash- 
ington? What  good  to  the  advertiser 
were  the  millions  of  Hetty  Green? 
Such  people  do  not  lightly  break  the 
habit  of  a  lifetime  of  saving.  The 
younger  generation  may  come  to  re- 
gard father's  bankroll  as  less  than  the 
dust  beneath  their  chariot  wheels,  but 
the  old  folks  only  too  often  remain  a 
mass  family,  with  a  mass  family's 
standards  of  living  and  expenditure,  all 
their  days. 

Magic  carpet  again,  please,  genie. 
To  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge.  Your 
arm,  please,  Mr.  Bates,  along  Brattle 
Street  to  the  home  of — let  us  call  them 
Miss  Abby  and   Miss   Eulalia. 

It  is  an  old  house  in  a  town  where 
"old"  is  an  adjective  of  compliment. 
Its  lines  are  out  of  true,  its  paint 
faded.  Its  living  room  is  mellow, 
shabby,  still.  There  are  Copley  por- 
traits of  ancestors  on  its  walls.  There 
is  a  square  Broadwood  piano,  very  thin 
and  silvery  in  tone.  Miss  Abby  and 
Miss  Eulalia  give  us  tea.  There  are 
frail  old  silver  teaspoons  and  Nankin 
china  cups  brought  back  in  clipper 
ships  seventy  years  ago.  The  tea  is 
excellent,  the  bread-and-butter  very 
thin,  the  pot  of  jam  very  tiny.  Three 
lumps  of  sugar  would  be  considered 
vulgarly  greedy. 

Miss  Abby  and  Miss  Eulalia,  gen- 
tlewomen of  an  elder  day,  dressed  with- 
out regard  to  the  mode,  converse 
charmingly.  They  are  aware  of  the 
for«»ie-i  situation  and  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  politics  than  I.  They 
have  a  season  ticket  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  regret  Koussevitsky's 
tendency  toward  modernist  music.  They 
relate  with  great  pride  how  their 
nephew  is  doing  at  college;  actually 
his  English  instructor  gave  him  not 
merely  an  A  on  a  certain  theme,  but  A 


double  plus!  An  allusion  to  New  York 
is  treated  with  a  shade  of  reserve,  as  if 
the  visitor  had  verged  upon  an  indeli- 
cacy. 

Money  is  never  mentioned  in  this 
house.  But  all  too  plainly  there  has 
been  nothing  new  in  it  for  many  years. 
I  am  sure  that  Miss  Eulalia  has  the 
flour-sacks  washed  and  hems  them  into 
dish-towels  with  delicate  little  stitches. 

A  family  of  quality,  this;  of  intel- 
lectual quality.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  have  come 
into  this  house  regularly  since  before  I 
was  born. 

. . .  .All  right,  all  right.  Nelson  Pea- 
body,  keep  your  seat!  Next  Fort- 
nightly, maybe  you  can  bang  me  on 
the  head  with  some  Third  Avenue  cloak 
model  who  reads  Vogue,  and  all  I  can 
say  is  "Bully  for  her!  I  hope  she 
dresses  her  way  into  the  Follies  and 
finds  somebody  to  support  her  in  a 
style  to  which  she  hasn't  been  accus- 
tomed!"  But  this  week  Vm,  talking. 
And  you  know  I  read  your  nice  brown- 
Atlantic  myself! 

Again,  step  this  family  up  into  a  cir- 
culation. 

There  are  not  very  many  of  them. 
The  men  of  the  learned  professions — 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers 
— belong  in  this  group.  Think  of  them 
in  the  mass  and  you  think  of  quiet  dig- 
nified streets  in  University  towns  and 
pleasant  suburban  homes  a  little  re- 
mote from  the  current  of  the  spenders. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  char- 
acterize them.  Their  extravagances 
are  likely  to  be  for  spiritual  rather 
than  material  things.  They  send  their 
sons  to  college,  but  very  possibly  they 
do  not  have  a  car.  They  go  to  Bethle- 
hem for  the  Bach  Festival;  but  they 
wear  a  suit  three  years.  They  visit 
Europe,  but  it  is  to  reverence  the 
treasures  of  the  past,  not  to  spend 
money  for  clothes.  Occasionally  they 
buy  some  one  very  good  thing;  a 
Steinway,  a  fine  Oriental  rug,  a  rare 
edition,  a  painting;  but  they  make  it 
last  a  lifetime.  Veblen's  theory  of  con- 
spicuous waste  plays  no  part  in  their 
lives,  and  the  infrequency  of  their  ex- 
penditures makes  them  of  lesser  value 
to  the  advertiser.  The  taste  is  here, 
but  only  too  often  the  means  are  lack- 
ing. Very  few  intelligentsia  make 
$20,000  a  year.  Most  of  them  earn  less 
than  $5,000. 


Magic  carpet  again,  please,  genie. 
Number  One  Thousand  and  Something 
Park  Avenue,  on  the  night  of  a  ball. 

A  highly  palatial  cooperative 
apartment  building,  this.  Awning  over 
sidewalk,  crimson  carpet,  uniformed 
attendants,    palms,    mirrors,    magnifi- 
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This  map  ot  ihe  United  States  shows  the 
pe,cn,lage  of  M/\RINE  REVIEWS 
subscribers  m  different  sections,  based  on 
dislnbution    ol    December    1924    Issue. 


The  National  Publication 

Devoted  to  Ship  Operating 

and  Shipbuilding 

RARELY  is  it  possible  to  find  in  any  industry  a 
business  paper  with   the  complete,   national   dis- 
tribution of  MARINE  REVIEW. 

From  coast  to  coast  it  parallels  the  industry  itself. 
It  blankets  the  eastern  seaboard  where  the  greatest 
number  of  ship  operating,  shipbuilding  and  repair 
companies  are  found,  is  absolutely  dominant  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  is  altogether  adequate  on  the  Gulf 
and  West  Coasts. 

MARINE  REVIEW  enables  advertisers  to  reach 
through  this  one  publication  and  at  one  low  cost,  the 
officers  of  leading  shipbuilding  companies,  the  officials 
and  executives  of  the  organizations  operating  close  to 
80  percent  of  the  shipping  under  the  American  flag, 
and  a  splendidly  representative  group  of  officers  on 
board  ship  as  well. 

Details  of  our  remarkable  increase  in 

circulation  are  of  real  interest.    May 

we  send  them? 

Marine  Review 


New  York 


Penton  Building 

CLEVELAND 

ABC      Member     A  B  P 


London 
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cence,  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,  with  all 
modern  conveniences. 

The  two  top  floors  and  the  roof 
garden  belong  to — let  us  call  them  the 
Stuyvesants.  Two  hundred  guests, 
most  of  them  celebrated  people,  dance 
in  the  ball-room  to  the  strains  of  a 
famous  jazz  orchestra  costing  $500  a 
night.  Others  chat,  play  bridge,  smoke 
in  other  rooms.  Between  dances,  they 
wander  out  on  the  terrace  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  the  really  wonderful 
view  of  the  Sound  by  moonlight. 

Everything  in  the  place  is  new- 
bought,  even  the  antiques  purchased  to 
give  mellowness  to  the  whole.  Every- 
thing is  luxurious,  expensive.  One  of 
the  six  bathrooms  has  amusing  little 
turtles  on  the  wallsf  What  did  Elsie 
de  Wolfe  charge  for  those  turtles? 
Ouch!  I'd  hate  to  tell  you!  The  kit- 
chen is  a  shining  miracle,  created  be- 
cause Mr.  Stuyvesant  happened  to  see 
a  magazine  advertisement  of  a  certain 
kitchen  cabinet  company  suggesting 
that  their  household  engineers  install 
scientific  kitchens  complete.  From  it, 
a  famous  caterer  serves  the  buffet  sup- 
per and  the  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing breakfast  What  did  this  party 
cost?  Oh,  maybe  two  thousand  dollars; 
it's  a  little  one.  The  daughter's  com- 
ing out  party  last  season  must  have 
run  to  $15,000   at  least. 

The  life  of  the  whole  family  is  on 
this  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  scale. 
Always  some  one  of  them  is  traveling; 
two  weeks  at  Aiken,  three  at  Palm 
Beach,  three  months  in  Europe,  a  sum- 
mer home  in  Newport;  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Even  Mike,  the  wire-haired  fox 
terrier,  cost  enough  to  have  kept  me 
six  months  in  college. 

Think  of  the  money  spent  by  a 
family  like  this  all  the  time.  Think  of 
the  corps  of  servants  they  keep;  the 
hangers-on  and  dependents;  not  to 
mention  the  several  hundred  employees 
that  look  to  Mr.  Stuyvesant  for  their 
bread,  and  the  wide-spreading  circle  of 
people  who  copy  or  emulate  such  a 
family.  Think  of  the  grocer's  bill,  the 
butcher's  bill,  the  bill  for  clothes. 
Think  of  the  regard  stores  carrying 
the  Stuyvesants'  trade  must  have  for 
such  lucrative  customers.  Visualize  the 
importance  of  just  this  one  family — 
not  an  exceptionally  rich  family  at 
that — in  terms  of  trade,  and  you  hi.ve 
some  idea  of  what  quality  circulation 
really  means  when  measured  in  terms 
of  taste  to  appreciate  and  means  to 
buy. 

What  magazines  go  into  the  Stuy- 
vesant home?  I  had  Mr.  Stuyvesant's 
English  valet  check  up  for  me,  be- 
cause I  was  curious  myself.  Voati" 
Vanity  Fair,  Town  and  Country,  Th : 
Golfer,  The  American,  Tht,  Tattler, 
Punch,  Femina,  Town  Topics,  The 
American  Mercury.  All  the  New  Y'ork 
newspapers.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  reads  the 
Times  and  checks  over  the  others  to 
observe  public  opinion.  "What  ifa  the 
world  are  you  doing  with  the  iNew 
York  American?"  I  once  asked  [him. 
"One  has  to  know  what  the  enenW  is 
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doing,"    said    Mr.    Stuyvesant   with    a 
smile. 

There  are  390,000  families  who  pay 
taxes  on  annual  incomes  ranging  from 
$6,000  a  year  up  to  millions.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  is  the  class  from  which 
the  circulation  of  the  so-called  quality 
magazine  is  drawn — some  of  them 
richer  than  the  Stuyvesant  family; 
some  of  them  poorer;  but  all  of  them 
keen  about  the  use  and  purchase  of 
material  things  to  the  extent  of  their 
means;  and  all  of  the  lower  levels  anx- 
ious to  move  up  in  the  social  scale. 

From  nine  years  of  experience  in 
circulation-getting  for  the  Conde  Nast 
magazines,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ut- 
most fixity  of  purpose  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  taste  in  mag- 
azines at  the  level  demanded  by  qual- 
ity circulation;  and  the  utmost  fixity 
of  purpose  is  needed  to  keep  out  the 
circulation-getting  features  that  would 
attract  the  mass  circulation. 

And  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
three  types  of  mind — mass,  intellectual 
quality,  financial  quality — overlap  sur- 
prisingly little.  Even  in  the  microcosm 
of  our  own  offices,  you  can  see  the  three 
types  totally  distinct.  Next  door  to 
the  beautifully-dressed  fashion  editors, 
you  can  see  little  clerks  gaudily  violat- 
ing every  canon  of  the  mode;  and  next 
door  to  them  you  can  see  women  of 
high  intelligence  dressing  like  the  wife 
of  a  Methodist  deacon  in  Texas.  You 
cannot  reach  these  three  types  of  mind 
in  the  same  way;  though  now  and 
again  somebody  tries  it. 

Once  our  circulation  manager,  for 
example,  had  the  idea  we  could  educate 
the  homebody  type  of  women  to  like 
Vogue.  He  spent  a  lot  of  money.  He 
forced  on  a  considerable  circulation 
with  a  $1  offer.  But  could  he  renew  it? 
He  could  not!  Those  good  wholesome 
middle-western  women  didn't  like  us. 
Didn't  want  to  look  like  us,  didn't  want 
to  think  like  us,  didn't  want  to  spend 
money  for  our  kind  of  book,  and  would 
have  died  of  shame  in  the  lingerie  fea- 
tured by  our  advertisers. 

Now  I  think  that  Mr.  Bates  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  value  of  my 
Uncle  Harrison's  family,  and  Miss 
Eulalia's  family,  and  Mr.  Stuyvesant's 
family  are  individually  very  widely 
different  to  the  advertiser.  And  I 
think  that  the  income  tax  figures  show 
my  stepping  them  up  into  circulations 
to  be  a  fairly  accurate  generalization. 

To  sum  up  in  a  phrase,  I  would  say 
that  to  the  advertiser  quality  in  circu- 
lation means  an  attitude  of  mind 
toward  money.  That  the  attitude  of 
the  mass  reader  toward  money  is 
"Money  is  to  be  saved";  the  attitude  of 
the  intellectual  quality  reader  is 
"Tti^ey  is  to  be  despised,"  and  the  at- 
tituS^  of  the  financial  quality  reader  is 
"Money 'is  to  be  spent." 

Dear  Mr.  Bates,  nice  Mr.  Bates,  who 
took  your  pen  in  hand  and  started 
something  with  a  twinkle  in  your  wise 
old  eye,  isn't  a  quality  circulation  with 
the  attitude  of  mind  "Money  is  to  be 
spent"  more  valuable  to  the  advertiser 
than  "run  of  mill?" 


Rate  ior  advertisements   inserted   in   this   department  is   36    cents    a   line— 6   pt.   type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Minimum 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,    Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th   St.,   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Miscellaneous 


LETTERS 
Do  you  need  commonsense — human — sales  pro- 
motion letters  that  pull?  Let  me  do  them  for 
you  in  my  spare  time — $5.00  per  letter.  Ad- 
dress Frank  P.  Stelling,  273  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 


Position  Wanted 


ART  DIRECTOR 
with  an  engineering  and  sales  background,  de- 
sires similar  position  with  Eastern  agency. 
Capable  artist  can  work  in  all  mediums.  News- 
paper and  studio  experience.  Available  about 
.•Vugust  1st,  1925.  Box  272,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York    City. 


Somebody  is  going  to  be  glad  they  got  me — 
a  sales  and  advertising  executive  who  isn't  too 
Ritzy  to  go  out  and  prove  it.  A  fine  back- 
ground of  road  selling  and  branch  managership 
experience.  Send  me  anywhere.  Box  269,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


EXECUTIVES  AND  MANAGERS 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotional  Manager; 
employed,  seeking  wider  field,  more  congenial 
surroundings  rather  than  larger  remuneration ; 
15  years*  experience  with  notable  houses ;  pro- 
ductive record,  fine  references ;  prefer  Chicago 
vicinity  or  Pacific  and  Gulf  cities.  Box  No.  268, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York   City. 


Position   Wanted 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
ASSISTANT 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  market  research^ 
dealer  contact,  and  campaign  details.  Produces 
sixty  bankable  minutes  every  hour.  Executive 
qualities ;  American ;  twenty-seven ;  married. 
Minimum  requirement  $2,500  yearly.  Tempo- 
rarily employed.  Box  No.  267,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  WRITER,  SOLICITOR, 
nine  years'  experience  covers  buying  art,  print- 
ing, engraving ;  three  years  large  agency  and 
three  years  selling  space ;  produced  booklets, 
catalogues,  dealer  helps.  letters,  etc. ;  University 
trained.  Age  29,  married ;  desires  big  oppor- 
tunity with  advertiser,  agency  or  publisher ; 
salary  reasonable ;  opportunity  must  be  un- 
limited. Box  271,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
F,ast  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  PRODUCTIVE  PROMOTION  MAN 
WANTS  TO  MAKE  A  CHANGE 
EXPERIENCE — Two  years'  reportorial  work 
with  large  New  York  newspaper ;  two  years 
advertising  work,  including  copy  writing  and  ad- 
vertising management,  with  New  York  agency ; 
two  years  circulation-promotion  work  (now  cir- 
culation manager)  with  well  known  trade  pub- 
lication. PERSONAL — Age,  27;  dependable; 
progressive ;  wishes  to  connect  with  large  retail 
organization  in,  or  near.  New  York  City,  in  ad- 
vertising, or  merchandising  department ;  excel- 
lent business  and  personal  references.  Box  No. 
266,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 
One  who  knows  something  about  direct- 
mail  advertising — to  travel  and  present 
a  constructive  plan  to  printers.  Print- 
ing experience  would  help.  Please  re- 
ply by  mail  only,  stating  experience  and 
minimum  drawing  account,  against  com- 
missions. Personal  interviews  impossible 
except    by    appointment. 

CHARLES    AUSTIN    BATES 
33    W.    42nd    St.,    New    York 


"GIBBONS    knows     CANADA" 


TORONTO 


IS   l.imilcd,  AJv, 
MO.NTRF.Al. 
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May  31, 1923 


PRINTERS'   INK 


What  Is  ^^Class" 
Circulation  ? 


A  FEW  publishers — some  advertisers — and  a 

great  many  advertising  men  define  "class" 

or    "quality"    circulation,  as   though   it  had 

some  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  social 

standing  of  those  who  comprise  it. 

"Class"  or  "quality"  circulation  is  purely 
a  commercial  term.  It  means  circulation 
among  that  part  of  the  population  who  have 
enough  money  to  buy  what  they  need  or 
want.  As  opposed  to  it,  there  is  "mass"  or 
"quantity"  circulation,  which  means  circula- 
tion among  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not. 

When  the  New  York  resident  is  financially 
able  to  live  in  ordinary  comfort,  he  becomes 
a  theatre  patron.  The  circulation  of  Theatre 
Programs  in  New  York,  is,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  people  who  have  at  least  enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  needs.  There  are  vari- 
ous  methods   of  advertising   to  the   others. 


Programs  for  60  legitimate  New  York  theatres  — 
aggregating  1,600,000  circulation  monthly. 

Published  by 
108  Wooster  Street  New  York  City 
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.  15  CENTS  A  COPY 
In  this  issue: 


"What  Is  Happening  to  the  Rural  and  Small  Town  Market?"  By  Paul  T. 
Cherington;  "Sound  Sales  Counsel  Must  Supplement  Our  Marketing 
Plans"  By  Arthur  W.  Sullivan;  "The  Sweeneys  vs.  the  Stuyvesants"  By 
L.  E.  McGivena;  "Can  We  Overcome  Handicap  of  Too  Much  Advertising"? 
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What  Sells 
Advertised  Goods? 


Good  merchandise  poorly  advertised  in  a  good  mar- 
ket, will  not,  as  a  rule,  sell  well,  while  inferior  merchan- 
dise well  advertised  in  a  good  market  will  have  a  demand 
that  will  last  just  so  long  as  it  takes  people  to  discover 
its  inferiority-^but,  good  merchandise  well  advertised 
in  a  good  market  wins  and  holds  a  demand  that  is  in- 
creasingly profitable. 

In  all  cases,  advertising  plays  an  important  part. 

When  the  merchandise  is  "right,"  and  the  advertising 
copy  is  "right,"  there  is  still  another  important  factor — 
the  medium. 

Merchandise  is  poorly  advertised  if  it  is  not  adver- 
tised in  the  most  effective  mediums,  and  these  mediums 
are  known  by  the  volume  of  advertising  they  carry.  Ad- 
vertising volume  proves  advertising  productivity,  be- 
cause experienced  advertisers  do  not  advertise  except  for 
results. 

Advertisers  in  the  Chicago  market  have  proved  to 
their  satisfaction  that  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  the 
most  effective  sales  medium  among  Chicago  daily 
papers — and  accordingly  place  a  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  The  Daily  News,  year  after  year,  than  in  any  of 
its  daily  competitors. 

To  reach  the  vast  majority  of  financially  competent 
households  of  Chicago,  follow  the  lead  of  successful 
experience  and  advertise  most  in 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 

*In  1924  The  Daily  News  published  15,099,527  agate  lines  of  display  ad- 
vertising— a  greater  volume  than  was  ever  published  in  any  Chicago 
daily  paper  in  any  single  year.  The  next  highest  1924  daily  lineage 
record  in  Chicago  was  11,774,440  agate  lines. 


Published   every  other   Wednesday  by   Advertising  Fortnlshtly,  Inc..    9    Kast   .'iSth   St..    .\ew    York.    .\.   Y.     Subscription    price    J.I.OO    p.  f 
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What  do  they  think  of  you 

m  Altoona,  Keokuk  and  Spokane? 


IN  Altoona,  today,  one  woman  spoke  to 
another  about  your  goods.     Or  perhaps 
it  was  about  your  competitor's  goods. 

In  Keokuk,  a  clerk  handed  out  a  package 
of  your  produa.  Or  perhaps  it  was  some 
one  else's  produa. 

In  Spokane,  a  jobber  told  a  retailer  why 
he  liked  your  policies.  Or  it  may  have  been 
the  other  firm's  policies  he  favored. 

If  only  you  could  know  what  your  market 
really  thinks  about  your  goods!  Then — 
sales  resistance  which  now  eats  up  your  sales- 
men's time  could  be  minimized.  Then — 
advertising  which  now  does  not  interest  your 
possible  customers  could  be  made  to  do  so. 

Why  not  get  these  faas?  Why  not  re- 
duce sales  resistance?  Why  not  make  every 
advertising  dollar  produce  more.'' 

Before  we  undertake  advertising  for  a 
manufacturer,  unless  the  facts  are  unmistak- 
ably clear,  we  make  a  Richards  Field  Survey 
to  get  the  complete  truth  about  his  position. 
In  a  Richards  Field  Survey,  we  go  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  retailer,  to  the  wholesaler, 
and  find  out  just  what  each  thinks  about  the 
product  and  competitive  products. 

The  fresh,  unbiased  information  thus  se- 
cured is  bound  in  a  book  which  we  call  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.    For  the  manufac- 


turer for  whom  compiled,  his  Richards  Book 
of  Facts  becomes  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge upon  which  sales  and  advertising  poli- 
cies are  planned. 

The  soundness  of  basing  advertising  and 
sales  work  upon  information  thus  acquired 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  For 
example,  a  manufacturer  of  a  certain  domestic 
utility  used  by  praaically  every  housewife 
had  been  advertising  its  mechanical  features. 

To  his  astonishment,  a  survey  disclosed  the 
faa  that  women  were  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  working  efficiency  of  the  article. 
Nearly  100%  of  those  interviewed  said  that 
they  would  switch  to  another  brand  if  it 
better  met  their  requirements  in  one  partic- 
ular. And  this  feature  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  produa's  efficiency! 

We  would  like  to  prepare  advertising  for 
you  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
Richards  Book  of  Faas.  Let  us  show  you 
what  we  can  do  as  demonstrated  by  what  we 
are  doing  for  our  clients. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  booklet  which 
we  recently  published,  "Business  Research." 
Write  for  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC 

253  Park  Avenue        •«»•        New  York  City 
<^n  <_Advertising  regency  Fstahlished  1874 
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IN  1904,  only  the  most  adventurous  were  daring 
enough  to  set  forth  on  a  twenty  mile  "cross 
country".  This  month,  hundreds  of  families  will 
motor  halfway  across  the  continent  to  attend  the  fa- 
mous 500-Mile  Speedway  Race  in  Indianapolis. 

The  shopping  habits  of  Indianapolis  housewives, 
however,  are  just  the  same  in  1925  as  in  1904 — or  back 
in  1869. 

They  would  no  more  think  of  shopping  before  read- 
ing News'  advertising  than  their  husbands  would  think 
of  starting  by  auto  to  Los  Angeles  without  first  filling 
the  gasoline  tank. 


rjfie  DflOIANADOMS  NEWS 
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J 


DAN  A.  CARROLL, 
no  E.  42d   St.,  New  York   City 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Advertising  Manager 


J.  E.  LUTZ, 
The  Tower  Bldg.,  Cbicago 
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Frank  C.  Hoyt 

Treasurer  and  a  director  of  The  Out- 
look Company,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  in  New  York  on  May  8.  Mr.  Hoyt 
had  been  with  the  advertising  staff  of 
The  Oxillook  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  being  advertising  manager  when 
in  1913  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company  and  one  of  the  directors. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Nieblo  Manufacturing  Company  of  the 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  "Reddy 
Tee";  the  Lyon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Brooklyn,  makers  of  Magnolia 
Balm;  and  the  Grand  View  Hotel, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


H.  W.  Doremus 

Formerly  senior  partner  of  Doremus 
&  Morse,  advertising  agency,  has  be- 
come associated  with  Rudolph  Guen- 
ther-Russell  Law,  Inc.,  New  York,  spe- 
cialists in  financial  advertising. 


Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Aqua  Oil  Service  Company, 
Inc.,  same  city. 


"The  New  Yorker" 

Announces  the  addition  to  its  staff 
of  the  following:  advertising  man- 
ager, Raymond  B.  Bowen,  formerly 
director  of  sales  for  The  Outlook;  busi- 
ness and  circulation  manager,  E.  R. 
Spaulding,  formerly  business  manager 
of  Town  atid  Country;  advertising 
representatives,  John  J.  McCall,  form- 
erly with  Success,  and  J.  H.  Worden. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 

Los  Angeles  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  in  a  campaign  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Veedan  Air  Spring  Corporation 
of  the  same  city,  manufacturers  of  the 
Reliance  Air   Spring. 


O.  S.  Tyson  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Morse  Chain  Company, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Morse 
Silent  Chain  Drives. 


Irvin  F.  Pascall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  National  Scrubbing 
Machine  Company,  same  city. 

Midland  Advertising  Agency 

Cincinnati,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Kodel  Radio  Corporation, 
formed  through  the  merger  of  Auto- 
matic Electric  Devices  Company  and 
Kodel   Radio  Manufacturing   Company. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

C  The  April  volume  of  building  was  the 
largest  monthly  total  ever  recorded.  In 
the  eastern  States  the  increase  was  14  per 
cent  over  March  and  13  per  cent  over 
April  of  last  year.  There  have  not  only 
been  big  gains  in  actual  work  started,  but 
also  large  increases  in  prospective  work. 
Contemplated  new  projects  show  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 
The  outlook  in  both  the  metal  and 
petroleum  industries  is  promising.  Ger- 
many has  always  been  our  largest  buyer 
of  copper,  and  the  prospect  there  is  for 
increased  purchases.  Traffic  is  again  at 
the  year's  high  mark.  Loadings  during 
the  first  week  of  May  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  week  so  far  this  year.  Crop 
forecasts  are  only  fair.  It  looks  as  though 
we  will  have  higher  prices  for  grains  and 
produce  not  much  more  than  enough  to 
supply  our  domestic  needs.  Our  interna- 
tional trade  situation  is  active  and  satis- 
factory. Our  exports  exceed  our  imports 
of  merchandise  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  But  when  we  take  into  account 
so-called  invisible  items  in  our  foreign 
trade,  such  as  ocean  freights,  tourist  ex- 
penditures, immigrant  remittances,  gold 
imports,  and  to  these  items  add  our  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities,  we  find  that 
we  are  a  debtor  nation  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $200,000,000  annually.  This  is 
a  healthy  condition  and  the  way  it  should 
be.  It  means  that  we  are  sending  large 
quantities  of  goods  abroad  and  taking  the 
obligations  of  our  customers  in  settle- 
ment. WTiere  the  world  does  its  banking, 
it  will  also  do  its  trading. 

Ray  Furber 

Formerly  with  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc., 
and  the  James  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  New  York  office  of 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency. 

Hommann,  Torcher  &  Cornell,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Audak  Company,  same  city, 
makers  of  a  device  for  linking  up  the 
radio  receiving  set  with  the  sound 
chamber  of  the  phonograph. 


Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World 

Elected  the  following  officers  at  the 
Houston  Convention:  President,  C.  K. 
Woodbridge,  president  of  The  Dicta- 
phone Corporation,  New  York;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Jess©  H.  Neal,  secre- 
tary. Associated  Business  Papers,  New 
York;  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Club  Presidents,  William  S.  Patton  of 
Houston,  Tex.;  representative  of  Sus- 
taining Members,  Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  representative  of 
Federation  of  Women's  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Ethel  B.  Scully; 
representative  of  the  National  Adver- 
tising Commission,  W.  Frank  McClure, 
Chicago;  chairman  of  the  Joint  Assem- 
bly, Homer  J.  Buckley,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Holland, 
the  retiring  president,  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association. 

The  National  Adveii.ising  Commis- 
sion elected  officers  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  May  11.  W.  Frank  Mc- 
Clure is  chairman;  George  Burbach, 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  vice-chairman, 
and  Charles  F.  Hatfield,  also  of  St. 
Louis,  secretai^.  Mrs.  Bernice  Black- 
wood, Chicago,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Adver- 
tising Clubs. 


The  John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  F.  W.  Roberts  Company  ef  the 
same  city,  office  supplies,  stationery. 

D.  J.  Crimmins 

For  the  past  four  years  with  the 
Harry  C.  Michaels  Company  and  previ- 
ously with  the  Erickson  Company,  has 
joined  the  contract  department  of  the 
Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc. 


"Commercial  News" 

Has  moved  its  offices  from  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Hereafter  it 
will  be  published  by  the  Retail  Review 
Company. 


Street  &  Finney 

Will  direct  advertising  for  P.  Derby 
&  Company,  Inc.,  of  Gardner,  Mass., 
makers  of  chairs. 


Philadelphia   "North   American" 

Has  been  purchased  by  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  a  group  of  magazines.  It  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  Public  Ledger. 
No  formal  statement  of  the  purchase 
price  has  been  made. 


Green  and  Van  Sant  Company 

Baltimore,  has  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  H.  B.  Green  Com- 
pany and  Van  Sant  and  Company,  both 
of  the  same  city.  W.  N.  Van  Sant  will 
be  president  of  the  new  company  and 
Harry  B.  Green,  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  board. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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— and  this  firm  has  used  100^024  lines 
exclusively  in  The  News  in  the  last  year 


One  year  ago  the  Plough 
Chemical  Co.  came  into 
Birmingham  with  their 
big  campaign    on    one 
item,    St.    Joseph's 
G.F.P.     They  picked 
The   News   to  carry 
this    advertising 
exclusively.      This 
letter  tells  how 
the    campaign 
has  paid  out. 


Dominant  space  in  The 
Dominant  Newspaper 
Always  Brings  Results 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 

Daily 

80,000 


Sunday 

90,000 


Plough  is  now 
starting    on 
their  second  year 
with  this  tremen- 
dous   campaign 
which  is  further 
evidence    that    The 
News  is  producing  ade- 
quate returns,  getting 
the  business,  to  justify 
such  a  large  expenditure 
of  money. 


SktBirmmijImm  ^ew^ 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
New  York 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Atlanta 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Chicago 
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For  Distmsduislied  Service 

Lsiness 


Harvard  University,  through  its  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  has  awarded  the  Edward  W. 
Bok  Medal  for  1924  to  the  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  For  over  fifteen  years  this  Committee  has  cO' 
operated  with  American  newspapers  to  patrol  their 
advertising  columns  so  that  the  public  may  rely  on  rep' 
resentations  made  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  securities, 
and  service.  Fortythree  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
over  three  hundred  local  Advertising  Clubs  aid  in  this 
protective  service  to  publications,  advertisers,  and  con' 
sumers.  In  recognition  of  what  has  been  done,  the  Hat' 
vard  award  was  made.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Jury  of 
Award,  the  Truth-in- Advertising  movement,  as  devel' 
oped  by  the  National  Vigilance  Committee,  has  ren' 
dered  distinguished  service  to  American  commerce  and 
industry  through  raising  the  standards  of  advertising. 


ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 
OF  THE  WORLD 
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nvherever  "Progress  'Demands 
Ixtreme  Depetidabilitij 


0^ — *■ 


\.Advertisinq 
Well 
Directed     \ 


The  Campbell-Ewald  or- 
ganization of  160  people, 
owned  entirely  by  the  men 
who  operate  it,  with  a  vol 
ume  of  business  placing  it 
among  the  first  ten  agen 
cies  in  the  country,  is  at 
your  service  to  handle  large 
or  small  accounts.  At 
any  time,  anywhere,  we'll 
be   glad  to  talk  with  you. 


DELCO  leadership  has  been  maintained  consistently 
under  the  most  extreme  tests  on  land — in  the 
air — on  the  sea — and  in  the  less  spectacular  but  even 
more  important  service  of  millions  of  Delco-equipped 
motor  cars. 

The  splendid  reputation  that  Delco  has  established  and 
maintained  has  been  built  up  through  the  assistance  of 
"Advertising  Well  Directed."  Delco  has  been  a  client 
of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  for  over  eight  years. 


CAMPBELL -EWALD    COMPANY 

H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Pres.  Guy  C.  Brown,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Sec^j  J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr 

oAdyertising  Well  ^ireded 

General  Offices:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto  '  Lot  Angeles  San  Francuco 
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A  Delineator  house  built  by 
A  Delineator  reader  from 
A  Delineator  house  plan  in 

7?«  DELINEATOR, 

Founder  of  BETTER  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


"Buffalo— the  Center  of 
the  Consuming  Market" 

—JOHN  A.  PIQUET 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  article,  one  of  a  series,  by  JOHN 
A.  PIQUET  entitled  "Garden  Spots  of  Industry,"  in  INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT,  March,  1925: 

"Buffalo  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  typical  manufacturing  site  of  history — the  city 
on  the  water  and  trade-route,  as  most  of  the  great  cities  have  been.  The  Buffalo  area, 
from  the  city  to  Niagara  Falls  and  roundabout,  stands  at  the  cross-roads  of  a  continent. 
Here  the  interior  meets  the  beginning  of  the  exterior.  Here  railroad  and  water  merge. 
To  the  north  the  country's  greatest  waterpower;  to  the  south,  coal  fields  and  natural  gas. 
Here  is  the  center  of  the  consuming  market.  Buffalo  is  the  natural  metropolis  of  a  region 
from  Virginia  to  Labrador  and  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic.  Buffalo  adds  industries 
as  New  York  loses  them.  Buffalo  will  keep  on  growing  steadily  because  it  offers  a  loca- 
tion that  cuts  cost  in  transportation,  power,  and  selling.  It  will  grow  more  as  industries 
study  scientific  location  in  greater  numbers." 

"Nature  gave  Buffalo  its  unparalleled  location,  but  man  improved  on  it.  This  city 
.  .  .  is  one  of  steady  growth,  and  no  mushroom  booms  or  incidents  of  immigration 
supply  or  financial  power  are  responsible  for  what  it  or  they  have  accomplished.  The 
Buffalo  area  has  excellent  chances  of  becoming  the  first  manufacturing  district  in  America 
as  time  goes  on,  for  its  possesses  all  the  factors  of  industrial  supremacy,  while  New  York 
and  Chicago  do  not." 

Buffalo's  wonderful  industrial  development  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
advertiser.  It  means  more  buyers  of  advertised  goods — a  great  responsive 
market.  While  Buffalo  has  its  attractions  for  industry  it  is  equally  attractive 
to  the  advertiser — because  80  per  cent  of  the  buyers  here  are  reached  with  one 
advertising  cost  through  one  newspaper — The  News. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Mar.   31.   1925 
129,777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Presf.nt  Average 
132.864 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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Growth  of 

The  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


When  the  sitting  room  was  a  mu- 
seum of  silk-tasseled  needlework, 
plasterparis  busts,  scafFoIdingman- 
telpieces  and  cheerless  fireplaces? 
And  how  dear  to  the  housewife 
were  the  clicking  bamboo  and  glass 
portieres  that  glistened  in  the  gas- 
light. Those  surely  were  the 
"fussy"  days. 

It  was  from  such  decorative  night- 
mares with  their  riot  of  dust-catch- 
ing relics,  voguish  though  they 
were  at  the  time,  that  The  House 
Beautifulled  the  escape,  beginning 
with  its  early  issues  in  1896.  Find- 
ing its  editorial  inspiration  and 
theme  in  the  rare  beauty  of  fur- 
niture design  by  Sheraton,  Chip- 


^^^emember,  too,  the  oAge  of  the 

Lambrequin  and  Patent 
Rocker? 


pendale,  Adams  and  others,  with 
decorative  embellishment  in  keep- 
ing, themagazinesoon  inaugurated 
a  renaissance  in  home  decoration, 
responsible  in  a  comprehensive  de- 
gree for  the  good  taste  prevalent 
in  our  better  houses  today. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  The  House 
Beautiful,  accounting  for  its  steady 
growth  from  the  modest  begin- 
nings of  nearly  thirty  years  ago  to 
a  current  circulation  in  excess  of 
75,000  copies. 

In  contents  it  deals  with  every 
phase  of  home  planning,  building, 
equipment,  decoration,  furnishing 
and  orientation.    Dependably  au- 


thoritative from  cover  to  cover,  it 
is  welcomed  on  its  monthly  visits 
by  a  host  of  financially  independ- 
ent readers  who  regard  it  as  a 
genial  forum  on  a  subject  close  to 
their  hearts — home. 

The  House  Beautiful  provides  direct 
contact  with  both  the  man  and 
mistress  of  the  house.  It  is  show 
window  and  salesroom  in  one,  for 
all  that  goes  into  the  modern 
home.  In  short,  it  hits  the  bull's- 
eye.  Rates  are  based  on  a  rebate- 
backed  guaranteed  circulation  of 
70,000  (A. B.C.  figures)  with  a  lib- 
eral excess  above  that  amount. 
Shall  we  mail  rate  card  or  send  a 
representative? 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Volume  Five 
Number  Two 
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[Articles  indicated   6j/  an  asterisk  are  portions  of  addresses  delivered 
befoie  the  Houston  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  TT.] 


i  T  Houston,  Tex.,  on  May  14,  the 
[\  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
J.  A-of  the  World  elected  as  their 
seventeenth  president  C.  K.  Wood- 
bridge,  president  of  The  Dicta- 
phone Corporation,  New  York. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  nominated  by 
the  Joint  Assembly  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  his  election  was  uncon- 
tested. He  succeeds  Lou  E.  Hol- 
land, president  of  the  Holland  En- 
graving Company,  Kansas  City, 
president  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World  for  the 
past  three  years,  who  declined  re- 
election. Jesse  H.  Neal,  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Business  Papers, 
New  York,  was  reelected  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  1926  convention  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  where  it  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition. 
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"The  Range  with 
rounded  corners' 


TINKED  above  are  the  trademarks  of  the  Tappan  Stove  Com- 
■*— '  pany,  makers  of  good  gas  stoves,  and  The  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  creators  of  effective  advertising.  Both  trademarks 
were  originated  by  The  McCann  Company:  each  connotes  a 
fundamental  company  policy. 

The  Tappan  trademark,  with  the  slogan,  "The  Range  with 
Rounded  Corners,"  is  a  reminder  of  the  Tappan  Company's 
policy  of  making  gas  stoves  that  are  superior  in  quality  to  the 
specifications  of  the  American  Gas  Association.  Superior  in 
attractiveness  and  convenience  too.  Stoves  that  aspire  to  meet 
everywoman's  ideal  of  the  gas  cookstove  she  would  take  solid 
comfort  in  having  in  her  own  kitchen. 

"Truth  Well  Told"  is  not  only  The  McCann  Company  trade- 
mark but  its  working  policy — and  it  is  in  the  telling  of  just 
such  truths  as  the  story  of  Tappan  quality  that  we  find  par- 
ticular satisfaction. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
'     cAdSJertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 
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What  Is  Happening  to  the  Rural 
and  Small  Town  Market? 

By  Paul  T.  Cherington 


TWO  changes  which  have  taken  women  whose  agricultural  college 
place  during  the  past  twenty  training  is  helping  them  to  farm 
years  would  alone  be  of  sufR-  successfully,  and  the  value  of  sug- 
gestions received  by  farmers  from 
over  2000  county  agents  are  among 
miles  of  good  roads  have  been  built  the  many  other  changes  which  are  page  makes  vivid  some  of  the  lines 
(this  is  twice  the  total  railway  mile-  impossible  of  statistical  measure-  of  progress  in  farm  life  during  the 
age  of  the  country)   and  more  than    ment.     In   short,   anybody  who  left    past  twenty-five  years. 


|W0  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  twenty 
years  would  alone  be  of  suffi- 
cient    importance     to     revolutionize 
rural    life.     Nearly    half    a    million 


the  farm  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago  and  has  not  been  in  close  touch 
with  it  since  does  not  know  the 
present  rural  market. 

The  table  reproduced  on  the  next 


three  and  one-half  million 
farm  owned  motor  cars 
are  operating  over  these 
roads.  This  motor  car 
equipment  has  been  taken 
on  by  the  farms  while  the 
number  of  horses  on 
farms  has  remained  about 
stationary  at  over  nine- 
teen million.  With  farm 
products  worth  a  total 
four  times  the  aggregate 
for  1900,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  farm 
values  have  increased 
from  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars to  nearly  eighty  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the 
same  period.  And  inci- 
dentally it  is  significant 
that  450,000  rural  homes 
now  have  electric  light 
and  that  over  640,000 
have  running  water  piped 
to  and  over  them.  These 
changes  a  1 1  represent 
modified  habits  of  and 
capacity  for  consumption. 
The  effect  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and 


(c)  Brown  Bros. 

THE  small  town  of  today  is  much  different  from 
the  small  town  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  automo- 
bile, interurban  traction,  electric  power  and  lighting, 
the  telephone  and  a  hundred  other  forces  have  vitally 
affected  the  lives,  wealth  and  buying  tendencies  of  the 
people  in  the  formerly  remote  districts.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  point  with  regard  to  these  changes  is 
that  they  are  tending  to  diminish  rather  than  to  em- 
phasize the    contrasts    between    urban    and   rural  life 


Similarly  in  small 
towns  rapid  changes  have 
been  going  on.  The  mov- 
ing picture  theater  has  a 
fixed  place  in  the  social 
life  not  previously  filled 
by  any  agency.  Churches, 
and  various  social  or  fra- 
ternal bodies  which  long 
have  been  a  part  of  rural 
and  small  town  social  life 
all  have  taken  on  new 
activity  and  new  forms 
as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provements in  country 
transportation. 

Better  stores,  better 
schools,  better  churches, 
and  all  the  other  improve- 
ments in  town  equipment 
and  activity  are  too  fam- 
iliar to  need  detailed 
enumeration.  Both  rural 
life  and  small  town  life 
have  changed,  and  they 
show  changed  relations 
to  each  other. 

The  consumption  of 
those  articles  which  are 
used    in    the    conduct    of 
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daily  life  has  been  modified  by  the 
changes  in  rural  life.  The  standards 
of  living  have  been  raised  in  food, 
clothing,  housing,  as  well  as  in  cul- 
tural matters.  At  the  same  time 
the  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
money  crops,  the  accompanying  in- 
crement in  farm  land  values  and  the 
increased  farm  labor  wages  have 
made  possible  an  expenditure  of 
money  by  rural  consumers  which 
was  not  possible  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  generation  ago. 
Each  of  the  recent  investi- 
gations shows  a  wide- 
spread consumption  of 
packaged  and  branded 
merchandise  among  rural 
and  small  town  people. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick's  bulle- 
tin on  family  living  in 
farm  homes  gives  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  pres- 
ent day  farm  life  in  a 
prosperous  New  York 
county  devoted  to  general 
farming. 

The  really  necessary 
background  for  all  thought 
about  this  phase  of  the 
subject  is  supplied  by 
Emily  Hoag's  study  of 
Bellville,  N.  Y.,  a  small 
village  which  has  given 
the  world  two  governors, 
an  eminent  architect,  a 
widely  known  preacher,  a 
distinguished  authoress, 
and  a  wholesome  migrant 
stock  sent  to  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  to 
many  foreign  countries. 
Socially,  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion how  much  better  the 
new  conditions  can  do  by 
its  sons  and  daughters  than 
the  older  environment  did. 

The  general  store  of  to- 
day is  a  very  different  == 
thing  from  the  general 
store  of  a  generation  ago.  The 
gasoline  tank  by  the  front  step,  the 
ice-cream  or  refreshment  facilities 
for  the  tourist's  comfort,  the  stock 
of  automobile  accessories  and  of 
electric  supplies,  the  persistently 
ringing  telephone,  the  delivery  auto 
or  the  stock  wagon  to  cover  the  ped- 
dling routes,  the  packaged  goods  on 
the  shelves,  the  brisk,  business-like 
air  of  the  place,  all  are  evidence  of 
the  new  day.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
boys  who  came  back  from  college  to 
make  the  dairy  farm  and  the  cream- 
ery pay  will  come  back  to  the  gen- 
eral store  filled  with  ideas  about 
turnover  and  service  that  will  make 
the  country  store  also  a  profitable 
enterprise. 

Chain   stores   are   invading  rural 


districts  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of 
the  larger  cities  and  the  indications 
are  that  they  may  increase,  at  least 
in  the  small  town  trade.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  even  that  country  gen- 
eral stores  operated  in  chains  utiliz- 
ing scientific  methods  of  buying  and 
distribution  might  become  serious 
contenders  for  the  farmer  trade  in 
competition  with  individually  owned 
stores. 
House-to-house  selling,  mail  order 


Some 

Changes  in  . 

Rural  Life 

1900 

1920          Percentage 

of 

increase 

Rural  population 

45,614,142 

51,406,017 

12.6 

Rural   dwellings 

9,330,264 

11,212,654 

20.3 

Rural  families 

9,534,000 

11,548,629 

21.3 

Farm   owners 

3,653,323 

3,925,090 

7.5 

Number  of  farms 

5,737,372 

6,449,998 

12.4 

Improved  acres 

414,498,487 

503,073,007 

21.2 

Va  ue  of  farms 

S20,439  mUlion 

$77,924  million 

286. 

Value  of  farm  products 

Crops 

$  3,192  million 

$10,919  million 

242, 

Animals 

$  1,812       " 

1  7,419       " 

310. 

Farm  owned  motor 

cars 

-X 

3,574,880**** 

. 

Tractors  on  farms 

. 

415,169**** 

. 

Miles    of    surfaced 

road 

153,530* 

430,000**  •• 

184. 

Jitney   &   Motor 

Buses 

. 

53,000*  ••* 

. 

Interurban  electric 

mileage 

6,856** 

19,082**  *• 

178.3 

Rural   telephones 

266,968 

2,498,493**** 

835.9 

Water  piped  in  farm 

houses 

.»•* 

634,899*  **• 

. 

Farms   with   gas   or 

electric   light 

-*** 

452,620**** 

. 

Number  of  County 

Agents 

■ 

2,046**** 

. 

Rural  motion  pic- 

ture houses 

- 

4,000   (Est) 

**** 

•PigTire  for   1904   earliest  available. 
••All  mileage  outside  of  town  limits. 
•••No   data  available. 
••••Figure  for   1924. 

X  In  connection  with  the  number  of  Automobiles  owned  in 
1900,  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that 
the  number  of  motor  cars  of  all  kinds  in  1900  was  about  8000. 
Of  the  two  known  to  be  owned  by  farm  owners  on  Liong  Island, 
one  is  said  to  have  been  owned  by  farmer  Vanderbilt,  and  the 
other  by  a  similarly  prosperous  neighbor. 


selling,  and  other  forms  of  large 
unit  operations  designed  directly  to 
enter  the  homes  of  country  people 
all  doubtless  will  serve  some  purpose 
as  the  distributing  mechanism  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  new  conditions  of 
living.  It  seems  hardly  likely,  how- 
ever, that  anything  really  can  dis- 
place the  retail  store  where  goods 
can  be  examined  and  compared,  and 
where  there  is  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous opportunity  for  redress. 

One  thing  is  clear:  only  an  en- 
terprising and  well  conducted  coun- 
try store  can  continue  to  compete 
with  town  and  city  stores,  even 
though  rural  store  credit  to  cus- 
tomers is  an  important  factor  in 
farm  economics. 

What  is  to  be  said  in  addressing 
the  farm  market  and  how  it  is  to  be 


told  are  problems  which  are  so  dis- 
tinctly individual  for  each  case  that 
few  generalizations  are  possible. 
One  or  two  general  principles  are 
clear,  however.  A  special  technique 
for  developing  rural  and  small  town 
copy  is  less  necessary  than  an  accu- 
rate understanding  of  and  a  current 
familiarity  with  conditions  in  small 
town  and  country  life.  The  growth 
of  tenant  farming,  for  example,  may 
seem  remote  from  the  advertisers' 
job,  but  it  may  be  the  one 
factor  that  will  defeat  a 
campaign  in  a  given  local- 
ity for  a  permanent  attach- 
ment like  a  garage  door 
hinge,  while  it  may  mean 
the  unexpected  success  of 
a  high  priced  movable  de- 
vice like  a  radio  set  in  the 
same  community. 

In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that,  with  the 
new  conditions  of  rural  and 
small  town  life,  these  two 
markets  together  may  be 
expected  to  keep  pace  with 
the  city  markets  in  prog- 
ress and  expansion.  They 
will  always  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  city  markets 
to  cover  with  effective  dis- 
tribution, because  the  city 
distribution  units  are 
larger  and  more  concen- 
trated, and  their  turnover 
is  more  rapid.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rural  and 
small  town  distributors 
probably  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  offer  an  out- 
let more  satisfactory  to 
deal  with — as  far  as  they 
go — than  do  the  city  con- 
cerns. The  reason  for  this 
is  that  these  latter  must 
get  their  higher  rents  and 
^^=:^  other  costs  out  of  the  mar- 
gin between  what  they  can 
sell  their  wares  for  and  what  they 
pay  for  them. 

City  stores  will  probably  continue 
to  be  notoriously  close  buyers.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  larger  volume  and 
quick  turns  that  they  offer,  they 
would  be  much  less  profitable  to 
deal  with  than  country  stores. 

For  some  lines,  like  high  style 
clothing,  city  stores  will  always  have 
most  of  the  trade,  just  as  the  coun- 
try stores  will  have  lines  like  agri- 
cultural implements  which  they 
largely  control.  But  perhaps  the 
most  significant  point  in  all  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  fact  that  every  im- 
portant change  in  rural  living  condi- 
tions in  recent  years  has  tended  to 
diminish,  rather  than  emphasize, 
the  contrasts  between  urban  and 
rural  life. 
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Sound  Sales  Counsel  Must 
Supplement  Our  Marketing  Plans 


By  Arthur  W.  Sullivan 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 


IN  these  days 
of  manufacturing 
over-  production 
and  close  profit  mar- 
gins the  advertiser's 
Thursday  glow  of 
pride  at  a  double 
page  spread  is  often 
succeeded  by  a  Mon- 
day chill  of  apprehen- 
sion over  the  sales 
sheet.  And  all  the 
mystic  ritual  of  copy 
production  is  so  much 
Sanscrit  to  your 
modern  sales  man- 
ager unless  he  can 
translate  it  in  terms 
of  black  figures. 

Advertising  today 
is  a  sales  force — a 
force  for  sales.  It  is 
an  equally  important 
force  for  sales — only 
in  somewhat  different 
fashion — as  the  two- 
legged  sales  force 
which  is  out  calling 
on  the  trade  and  eat- 
ing German  fried  po- 
tatoes out  of  bird 
baths  in  small  town 
hotels.  Advertising 
doesn't  have  to  eat 
German  fried  pota- 
toes but  sometimes  it 
has  to  eat  crow. 

This  advertising  ==^=^= 
force  for  sales,  no 
matter  how  good  or  bad  it  may  be, 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  small, 
how  gaudy  or  humble  in  appearance, 
has  the  magic  ability  to  call  upon 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  a  day. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  adver- 
tising is  calling  upon  millions  of 
potential  users  of  the  product  it  is 
also  visiting  thousands  of  dealers 
who  sell  it. 

At  this  point  the  advertising  force 
for  sales  teams  up  with  the  human 
sales  force.  It  introduces  John 
Salesman  to  the  dealer  so  that  when 
John  walks  in  he  is  already  favor- 


TIME  is  the  most  precious  commodity  that  the  salesman  has 
in  his  portfolio.  When  he  is  ohliged  to  spend  45  per  cent 
of  his  working  time  in  getting  to  dealers'  places  of  business  and 
in  cooling  his  heels  awaiting  the  leisure  of  unenthusiastic  buy- 
ers, the  sales  hour  becomes  a  sales  half  hour.  When  advertising 
can  furnish  the  line  with  an  introduction  and  can  create  public 
acceptance  for  it,  much  of  this  time  loss  is  done  away  with 


ably  known.  It  saves  John  hours  of 
time  each  week  by  presenting  his 
credentials  for  him  —  hours  that 
John  can  utilize  in  taking  orders  in- 
stead of  having  to  explain  the 
parentage  of  his  product. 

Time  is  the  most  precious  com- 
modity that  John  Salesman  has  in 
his  portfolio.  Last  year  it  was  dis- 
covered that  only  55  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  a  large  sales  organization 
was  spent  actually  in  selling.  The 
other  45  per  cent  was  spent  in  get- 
ting to  dealers'  places  of  business 
and  waiting  for  buyers  to  listen. 
Hence,    in    effect,   a   sales   hour   be- 


comes a  sales  half- 
hour;  and  advertising 
is  not  a  force  for 
sales  unless  it  con- 
serves John  Sales- 
man's time  and  makes 
it  more  profitable. 

When  advertising 
increases  the  produc- 
tive activity  of  John 
Salesman  it  is  truly 
a  sales  force.  For  ex- 
ample, it  helps  him 
sell  a  larger  average 
quantity  per  cus- 
tomer because  it 
creates  public  accept- 
ance of  and  demand 
for  the  line  he  car- 
ries. It  also  enables 
him  to  make  more 
calls  in  a  given  day — 
and  by  the  law  of 
averages  this,  too, 
means  more  sales. 

In  short,  the  right 
kind  of  advertising  is 
so  important  a  force 
for  sales  that  it  en- 
ables John  Salesman 
to  sell  more  goods  to 
more  customers  in 
less  time  and  at 
greater  profit. 

Do  we  advertising 
agents  realize  that 
sound  sales  counsel 
^=  and  cooperation  is  the 
crying  need  of  the 
average  business  in  America  today? 
The  ignorance  of  many  businesses 
in  regard  to  the  veriest  fundamen- 
tals of  practical  marketing  is  colos- 
sal. To  these  businesses  the  modern 
agency  can,  if  it  will,  be  a  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  darkness.  And  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  conviction  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  that  sales  coun- 
sel should  be  an  integral  part  of 
agency  service. 

The  agency  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  firms  in  widely  divergent 
lines  of  business.  It  accumulates  a 
broad  knowledge  of  business  princi- 
ples and  methods.  It  is  equipped  to 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  75] 
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The  Sweeneys  versus  the 
Stuyvesants 


By  L.  E.  McGivena 


W 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY'S 
stubborn  insistence 
that  advertising 
must  become  a  science  is 
going  to  make  life  harder 
for  advertising  solicitors 
and  space  buyers — no 
question  of  that!  Mr. 
Bates'  tw^o-sided  discus- 
sion threatens  to  take  the 
business  a  further  step 
beyond  the  simple  arith- 
metical exactness  of  cir- 
culations and  rates  into 
the  more  difficult  domain 
of  definition.  From  a 
more  or  less  pleasant  and 
companionable,  if  slip- 
shod, way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, enlivened  by  brief 
bursts  of  sirenic  sales- 
manship and  redoubtable  —^^^^^^^^^^^ 
desk-pounding,  we  will 
ultimately  sink — or  climb — to  cau- 
tious briefs  and  weighted  witnessed 
words.  Undoubtedly  the  new  era 
will  be  better  for  business,  but  it's 
hell  to  be  a  pioneer  while  the  pio- 
neering is  going  on. 

In  his  initial  interrogation  Mr. 
Bates  remained  with  some  difficulty 
on  the  dilemmic  fence,  keeping  both 
legs  well  over  to  one  side,  however, 
and  eventually  dodging  a  formal 
definition.  He  contented  himself 
with  saying  that,  in  effect,  quality 
circulation  substantially  meant  "buy- 
ing power  combined  with  an  ability 
to  read  the  English  language."  This 
statement  seems  woefully  incom- 
plete. "Buying  power"  is  static. 
The  Bank  of  England  represents 
buying  power,  and  the  individuals 
who  comprise  it  can  undoubtedly 
read  English.  But  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland could  be  considered  quality 
circulation  for  relatively  few  adver- 
tisers. The  human  element  has  been 
neglected  in  his  statement,  and  as  is 

usual,  is  going  to  make  trouble. 
*    *    *    * 

Mr.  Calkins,  following,  never  went 
near  the  fence  but  elected  to  sit  upon 
a  lone  fence  post  of  his  own.  Paus- 
ing to  toss  a  few  bouquets  at  the 
Best  People,  his  own  clients,  the 
Conde  Nast  and  similar  publications. 


Editor's  Note 


E   present  herewith  the  fourth  contribution   to 
the    discussion    "What   Is    Quality   Circulation," 
initiated  by  the  publication  of  an  article  by  Charles 
Austin  Bates  in  our  issue  of  April  8. 

Mr.  McGivena,  who  is  promotion  manager  of  The 
News  (New  York),  mostly  disagrees  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Calkins  and  Miss  Birchall.  But  he  also  pre- 
sents a  definition  of  the  elusive  "quality"  which  makes 
a  publication  desirable  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point.    Mr.  Bates  sums  up  in  the  next  issue. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  we  repeat  that 
readers  must  not  assume  that  any  single  article  in 
this  controversy  represents  the  viewpoint  of  the  Fort- 
nightly. The  question  under  discussion  is  a  highly 
pertinent  one  and  we  have  opened  the  floor,  so  to 
speak,  to  those  to  whom  circulation  is  vital. 


Mr.  Calkins  gives  a  definition  of 
quality  circulation  that  seems  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  definition  of  class 
circulation,  or  of  a  circulation  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  classes.  His  il- 
lustrations combine  sophistication 
with  some  sophistry,  and  in  spots  a 
naivete  worthy  of  any  young  man 
from  Dubuque. 

Mr.  Calkins:  "Hence  what  we 
mean  by  quality  circulation  is 
merely  a  publication  which  selects 
its  readers  along  the  lines  of  their 
interests,  ways  of  living,  amuse- 
ments, sports  and  hobbies. 


"W 


HEN  a  farmer  raises  cattle 
for  a  living,  he  reads  Hoard's 
Dairyman.  That  is  class  circulation," 
he  says,  and  contrasts  him  with  the 
gentleman  farmer  buying  a  five  thou- 
sand dollar  bull,  who  is  quality  cir- 
culation, and  presumably  reads 
Country  Life.  But  if  a  man  who 
raises  cattle  for  a  living  is  a  class, 
why  isn't  the  gentleman  farmer  who 
raises  cattle  for  conversation,  or 
showing,  or  just  to  have  around,  as 
much  a  class?  If  buying  a  bull  as  a 
business  investment  rather  than  as 
"an  article  of  bijouterie  and  vertu" 
(I'll  bet  that  quote  has  knocked  off 
many  a  struggling  space  salesman) 
makes  the  difference,  is  it  a  question 


of  professional  vs.  ama- 
teur standing?  The  ama- 
teur doesn't  have  to  take 
his  bull  so  seriously,  per- 
haps, but  why  should  that 
make  him  quality  circu- 
lation? If  we  can  classify 
people  by  "their  ways  of 
living,  amusements, 
sports  and  hobbies,"  then 
they  become  class  circu- 
lation of  some  sort.  Why 
aren't  bankers,  brokers, 
yachtsmen,  polo  players, 
book  collectors,  and  such 
as  much  class  circulation 
as  cattle  farmers  or  rail- 
road workers?  True,  the 
folks  Mr.  Calkins  men- 
tions may  belong  to  more 
than  one  class,  but  so  does 
=-— ^^  the  cattle  farmer,  who 
may  be  a  Republican, 
a  Protestant,  a  Mason  and  a  pinochle 
player. 

Ultimately  the  difference  in  this 
distinction  seems  to  be  one  of  in- 
come. Yet  Mr.  Calkins  specifies 
that  the  difference  is  not  one  of  in- 
come. He  stresses  sophistication  as 
the  essential  of  quality  circulation; 
people  versed  in  "the  art  of  living  a 
varied,  colorful  and  complicated  life, 
with  means  to  pay  for  the  scenery 
and  properties  called  for  by  the 
stage  directions.  For  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter word  let's  call  them  sophisti- 
cated." 

He  gives  a  specific  instance  of  a 
sophisticate  as  a  "man  who  lives 
alternately  in  country  and  city, 
drives  a  good  car,  belongs  to  a  coun- 
try club,  runs  over  to  Europe  occa- 
sionally, spends  a  few  weeks  in 
Florida,  has  his  clothes  made  by  a 
good  tailor,  buys  an  occasional  print, 
a  painting  or  rare  book,  and  knows 
something  about  rugs,  wines,  cigars, 
polo  ponies  and  preferred  stocks." 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  specimen 
is  a  rare  bird.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  men  who  do  and  buy  the  things 
he  catalogues,  but  in  my  limited  and 
circumscribed  existence  I  have  never 
met  a  man  who  could  honestly  claim 
a  middling  connoisseurship  in  so 
many  fields.  One  man  may,  for  in- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44] 
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Are  We  Yet  Ready  to  Limit  the 
Number  of  Retailers  ? 

By  H.  H.  Maynard 


ONE  attack  on 
present  organ- 
ization of  dis- 
tribution is  based  en 
the  assumption  that 
there  are  too  many 
retailers.  One  prom- 
inent magazine  re- 
cently published  a 
series  of  articles  in 
which  each  line  of 
retail  trade  was  an- 
alyzed and  in  each 
case  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  one 
of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  what  was 
called  the  high  cost 
of  distribution  was 
the  fact  that  there 
were  entirely  too 
many  stores  and  too 
many  retail  mer- 
chants. It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  one 
person  in  every  20  is 
engaged  in  retailing, 
either  as  an  em- 
ployer or  employee. 
There  is  one  retailer 
for  every  three 
farmers  and  one  for 
each  four  factory 
workers.  There  is 
one    retail    store    for 


©  Brown  Bros. 

ALTHOUGH  the  country  crossroads  type  of  store  is  often 
-looked  upon  as  an  obstacle  to  the  lowering  of  distribution 
costs,  it  often  happens  that  such  an  enterprise  has  a  lower  cost 
of  doing  business  than  have  many  of  its  urban  competitors. 
Since  the  power  of  national  advertising  has  placed  aU  dealers 
in  convenience  goods  on  more  or  less  of  an  equal  footing,  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  retailing  will  be 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  merchant.  The  increased  com- 
petition which  the  future  promises  will  tend  to  eliminate  the 
wasters    without    the    necessity    of    any    artificial    limitations 


be  enjoyed  by  his 
smaller  competitors. 
Careful  systems  of 
stock  control,  pur- 
chasing, credits,  and 
more  efficient  adver- 
tising and  personal 
selling  can  be  used  in 
a  large  establishment 
than  in  a  small  store. 
This  is  true  because 
of  the  opportunity 
which  organization 
gives  for  the  use  of 
specialists. 

The  small  retailer, 
on  the  other  hand, 
has  some  very  defi- 
nite advantages.  The 
small  specialty  store 
in  the  heart  of  a  re- 
tail district  has  the 
advantage  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  its 
customers  which  is 
usually  lacking  in  the 
larger  stores.  The 
proprietor  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  each 
customer  and  can 
buy  his  stock  in  ac- 
cordance with  the 
exact  needs  of  his 
established  trade.  The 
owner     of     a     small 


each    group    of   22    families    in    the  etc.     Such  proposals  have  not  been  store    can    supervise    his    business 

United  States.  considered  seriously  because  of  the  more  closely  than  can  the  executives 

Certain    criteria   for   judging   the  realization     on     the     part     of     the  of  a  large  organization.     The  small 

necessary  number  of  retailers  have  students    of    the    problem    that    any  retailer    located    in    suburban    dis- 

been    proposed.     It    has    been    sug-  such     artificial     limitation     of     the  tricts  has  a  very  definite  advantage 

gested   that   retail   stores   should  be  number  of  retailers  is  based  upon  a  in    the    sale    of    convenience    goods, 

limited  by  distance;  that  is,  grocery  wrong  assumption.    Our  whole  busi-  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in 

stores   should   be   four   blocks   apart  ness    structure     is    based     upon    a  lines    of    retailing    where    the    pur- 

in  our  cities ;  there  should  be  a  drug  theory  of  free  competition  and  our  chase  of  convenience  articles  is  im- 

store  to  each  ten  blocks  on  our  prin-  business   experience   has   not   given  portant,  the  small  dealer  will  ever 

cipal    streets,    etc.     Other    sugges-  us  any  reason  to  change  this  idea,  be  replaced  by  the  large  store, 

tions  would  limit  the  number  of  re-  All  proposals  to  limit  the  number  I  do  not  believe  that  reduction  in 

tailers  by  setting  a  certain  proper-  of  retailers  assume  that  by  limiting  the  cost  of  retailing  can  be  accom- 

tional      relationship      between      the  the  number,  the  volume  of  business  plished  by  reducing  the  number  of 

number  of  retailers  and  the  popula-  done    by    each    remaining    retailer  retailers.    The  one  factor  which  will 

tion  served  by  each  retailer;  would  would    be    increased.     The    further  reduce   this    cost    in    the    future    is 

set  a  limitation  by  the  average  in-  assumption  is  made  that  increase  in  efficiency.     The     efficient     merchant 

come  per  retailer;  would  advocate  a  the  volume  of  business  done  would  will  not  conduct  his  business  in  the 

licensing  system  which  would  allow  make  it  possible  for  goods  to  be  sold  future  just  as  he   is  conducting  it 

a  city  council  to  use  its  judgment  to  at  a  smaller  cost.     It  is,  of  course,  today,  but  very  probably  with  cer- 

decide   whether   a   retail    store   was  true   that   the   large   retailer   has   a  tain  changes,  modifications  in  meth- 

needed  at  a  proposed  location,  etc.,  good  many  advantages  which  cannot  ods   of   doing   business,   and   in   the 
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type  of  organization  which  he  con- 
ducts. 

The  fact  that  retailing  as  now 
conducted  in  cities  is  not  perfect  is 
shown  by  the  changes  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  methods  used 
and  in  the  type  of  establishments 
themselves.  The  general  store  in 
the  country  village  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  shop  of  the  tinner,  the 
cobbler,  and  the  tailor  of  Colonial 
times.  In  the  1870's  the  department 
store  was  introduced  in  this  coun- 
try from  Paris,  where  it  had  first 
been  tried  out.  It  had  a  rapid 
spread  and  many  predicted  that  the 
large  department  store  would  soon 
be  supreme.    This  has  not  happened 


and  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  little, 
if  any,  tendency  for  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  total  retailing 
done  by  such  stores.  The  depart- 
ment store  has  many  advantages 
and  many  disadvantages  as  com- 
pared with  the  chain  and  specialty 
stores.  It  is  not  felt  that  their 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the 
country  will  increase. 

Just  following  the  begininng  of 
department  stores  in  the  United 
States,  mail  order  houses  got  their 
start  when  Montgomery  Ward 
started  a  supply  house  for  Grange 
cooperative  stores  in  the  80's.  When 
the  Grange  experiment  failed,  the 
store   entered  the  mail   order   busi- 


ness as  now  conducted.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  mail  order  houses  do  4 
per  cent  of  the  retailing  of  the  coun- 
try and  up  to  perhaps  20  per  cent  of 
the  rural  business.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  for  this  proportion  to 
increase  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  coming  of  the  automobile  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  do 
much  of  his  business  in  the  larger 
trading  centers.  This  fact  has  re- 
sulted in  decreasing  the  importance 
of  the  crossroads  type  of  chain  store. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  the  coun- 
try, stores  of  this  type  carried  both 
shopping  and  convenience  goods.  At 
the    present    time    shopping    goods 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   64] 
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First  views  of  the  Houston  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Above  is 
shown  a  view  of  the  dinner  given  at  the  Houston 
Club  on  May  10  in  honor  of  Lou  Holland,  the  retir- 
ing president.  Beloiv,  to  the  left,  is  Main  Street, 
Houston,  decorated  in  honor  of  the  visiting  delegates. 
The  other  picture  shows  the  New  York  delegation  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  about  to  entrain  for  the  trip 
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Herbert  Hoover  Said- 

Notes  from  His  Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Delegates  to 
the  Houston  Convention,  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 


OUR  standards  of  living  are 
much  higher  today  than  they 
would  have  been  were  it  not 
for  the  part  played  by  advertising. 
These  standards  of  living  are  sort 
of  built  up  in  layers.  The  lower 
layers  are  the  plainest;  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  Primeval  nature 
herself  stirs  up  enough  emotions 
through  hunger,  cold  and  storms  to 
keep  "desire"  vividly  active  in  this 
end  of  the  scale  of  living.  But  the 
moment  we  have  got  beyond  this 
stimulus  the  advertiser  has  full 
swing  in  stimulating  "desire"  for 
better  food,  better  clothing,  better 
shelter,  entertainment  and  so  on 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  ten 
thousand  and  one  things  that  go  to 
make  up  superimposed  layers  of 
rising  living  standards.  These  upper 
layers  have  been  added  to,  widened, 
and  become  more  general  because  of 
advertising. 

§ 

One  profound  economic  effect  of 
advertising  is  oftimes  overlooked — 
its  influence  upon  production.  The 
general  knowledge  and  rapid  dis- 
tribution of  an  article,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  adver- 
tising, creates  large  production  and 
thus  lower  costs  and  prices.  Modern 
advertising  is  the  handmaiden  of 
mass  production.  Moreover,  your 
convincing  announcements  of  a 
multitude  of  improvements  on  every- 
thing spreads  a  restless  pillow  for 
every  competitor  and  drives  him  to 
further  and  faster  exertions  to  keep 
apace. 

§ 

Some  say  that  without  advertis- 
ing the  subscriber  would  carry  the 
burden;  that  is,  he  would  pay  the 
largely  increased  price  necessary  to 
support  a  publication  which  did  not 
contain  advertising.  But  all  this  is 
disproved  by  a  simple  test;  publica- 
tions which  attempt  to  circulate 
without  advertising  seldom  go  far 
and  generally  fail. 

There  is  a  collateral  to  this  inde- 
pendence and  support  of  the  press — 
that  is  the  indirect  financial  lift 
given  to  our  authors  and  illustra- 
tors. To  command  circulation,  and 
therefore  advertising,  whether  to  a 
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Herbert  Hoover 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce 

particular  class  or  to  the  public  at 
large,  there  has  come  great  com- 
petitive demand  for  the  genius  of 
the  author  and  the  artist.  In  by- 
gone centuries  these  professions 
were  compelled  to  seek  out  and  flat- 
ter some  patron — to  live  in  an  attic 
or  in  the  patron's  hall  bedroom,  and 
except  on  favored  occasions  to  eat 
at  the  second  table.  But  now  the 
Midas  of  advertising  has  given  them 
freedom  and  independence.  They 
are  so  situated  now  that  even  they 
are  susceptible  to  your  wiles  in 
stirring  suppressed  desires.  Today 
there  is  no  Grubb  Street  in  our 
world. 

§ 

There  are  some  economic  wastes 
which  can  be  eliminated  by  adver- 
tising managers.  One  of  these  you 
are  already  attacking  through  your 
development  of  research  activities. 
An  advertising  agency  is  a  sell- 
ing agency.  The  indispensable  at- 
tribute of  salesmanship  is  an 
understanding  of  the  market.  Com- 
petent salesmanship  requires  that 
its  efforts  be  expended  in  territory 
and  by  methods  which  shall  reach 
the  maximum  number  of  buyers  at 
the  minimum  cost.  It  follows  logi- 
cally   that    sound    market    analysis 


must  be  an  integral  part  of  adver- 
tising salesmanship.  All  this  re- 
quires hard,  intensive,  not  super- 
ficial analysis.  Research  in  those 
matters  is  like  that  in  any  other 
branch  of  economics.  It  takes  time 
to  develop  experience  and  method. 

§ 

Great  advancement  has  been 
made,  so  great  in  fact  that  while 
advertising  at  one  time  may  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  and 
an  intrusion  for  the  beguiling  of 
the  credulous  only,  it  has  now  come 
to  take  a  place  as  commercial  news 
and  as  an  economical  method  of 
salesmanship. 

§ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from 
all  the  many  inventions  and  the 
multitude  of  ideas  that  are  poured 
forth  daily  in  the  preparation  of  ad- 
vertising there  is  emerging  a  science 
and  a  profession.  It  is  becoming  a 
science  in  its  search  for  method  and 
a  profession  in  its  skill  of  manage- 
ment. 

§ 

American  business  needs  a  lifting 
purpose  greater  than  the  struggle  of 
materialism.  Nor  can  it  lie  in  some 
evanescent,  emotional,  dramatic  cru- 
sade. It  lies  in  the  higher  pitch  of 
economic  life,  in  a  finer  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  a  stronger  de- 
votion to  obligations  of  citizenship 
that  will  assure  an  improved  leader- 
ship in  every  community  and  in  the 
nation.  It  lies  in  the  organization 
of  the  forces  of  our  economic  life  so 
that  we  may  strengthen  the  home 
and  may  produce  happier  individual 
life,  more  secure  in  employment  and 
comfort,  wider  in  the  possibilities  of 
enjoyment  of  nature,  larger  in  its 
opportunities  of  intellectual  life. 

§ 
National  character  cannot  be  built 
by  law.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  its  individuals.  When  evils 
which  rise  from  our  growing  sys- 
tem are  cured  by  live  individual 
conscience,  by  initiative  in  the  cre- 
ation of  voluntary  standards,  then  is 
the  growth  of  moral  perception  fer- 
tilized  in  every  individual  charac- 
ter. 
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ILLUSTRATION  plays  a  dominant  role  in  the  current  newspaper  campaign  of  Ground  Gripper  Shoes. 
"Does  fatigue  stalk  in  your  shoes?"  says  the  text,  and  weary  extremities  are  pictured  in  a  variety  of 
excruciating  poses — poses  that  will  arouse  many  a  sympathetic  twinge  from  fellow  sufferers.  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  frequently  abused  negative  appeal,  shrewdly  and  intelligently  employed.  The  emphasis 
is  shifted  from  shoes  as  such  to  comfort  and  relief  from  fagged  out  feet.  Last  December,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Finding  Advertising  Individuality  for  the  Standardized  Product,"  Ray  Giles  called  attention 
to  the  noticeable  similarity  between  shoe  advertisements.  For  example  he  referred  to  four  pieces  of 
shoe  copy,  each  of  the  same  unit  of  space  which  appeared  in  one  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Each  advertisement  contained  a  big  half-tone  shoe.  In  refreshing  contrast,  this  advertising  of  Ground 
Gripper  Shoes  breaks  tradition  and  expresses  in  an  individual  manner  the  individuality  of  the  product 
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Can  We  Overcome  the  Handicap 

I    of  Too  Much  Advertising? 
By  John  Benson 


AS  we  look  back  upon  advertising 
we  see  what  a  great  force  it 
_has  been,  how  effectively  it  has 
worked,  on  the  whole.  But  that  was 
under  conditions  which  may  not 
much  longer  prevail.  The  entire 
machinery  of  distribution  is  going 
to  change.  With  a  greater  empha- 
sis upon  consumer  demand  than  be- 
fore, advertising  appeal  has  a  big- 
ger responsibility  to  commerce. 

In  considering  the  future  de- 
mands upon  advertising,  let  us 
briefly  review  some  of  the  handicaps 
which  have  developed  in  it  and  what 
must  be  done  to  overcome  them. 

In  the  first  place,  advertising  vol- 
ume is  a  handicap.  There  is  now  so 
much  advertising  that  busy  people, 
distracted  by  motoring,  movies  and 
radio,  excited  by  sensational  news, 
pay  less  heed  to  it.  They  glance  at 
advertisements  rather  than  read 
them.  They  get  into  their  minds 
certain  trade  names  flashed  at  them 
boldly  and  persistently,  names  which 
they  more  or  less  uncritically  accept 
when  pushed  at  them  over  the 
counter  by  a  dealer.  They  still  rely 
on  the  dealer  to  select  for  them 
any  one  of  these  trade  names  he 
prefers. 

Consumers  are  probably  in  recent 
years  being  less  influenced  by  adver- 
tising itself  and  more  by  the  second- 
ary effects  of  advertising  upon  the 
dealer's  initiative.  Advertising  has 
acted  more  as  a  self-starter  than  as 
a  driving  engine  of  demand.  It 
starts  the  jobber,  it  stocks  the  deal- 
er, and  the  consumer  falls  in  line  as 
a  rule.  It  does  not  convince  the  con- 
sumer as  mail  order  does.  It  does 
not  lead  to  a  definite,  active,  well- 
grounded  preference  on  his  part.  He 
knows  names  better  than  he  knows 
products.  The  dealer  still  acts  as 
his  shopping  adviser,  for  which  he, 
of  course,  exacts  a  high  rate  of 
profit.  He  is  in  a  position  to  exact 
it,  both  from  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

The  very  volume  of  advertising 
blurs  individual  preference  for  an 
advertised  product.  There  are  others 
being  promoted  in  much  the  same 
way,  with  much  the  same  claims,  in 


John  Benson 
President,  Benson,  Gamble  &  Crowell 

advertisements  equally  well  groomed 
as  to  art,  typography,  headlines  and 
borders.  Individuality  is  accord- 
ingly submerged.  The  very  effort  to 
secure  it  by  more  distinctive  and 
attractive  display  has  tended  to  level 
up  all  advertising.  Technique  is  far 
ahead  of  content.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  are  filled  with  good  look- 
ing ads,  little  Lord  Fauntleroys  all 
dressed  up  and  many  of  them  with 
nowhere  to  go.  They  make  in  the 
aggregate  a  symphony  of  pleasing 
effect  without  the  contrasting  idea 
needed  to  arrest  attention. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  not- 
a  b  1  e  exceptions ;  advertisements 
which  are  unique,  informative  and 
helpful.  They  serve  to  prove  the 
rule. 

What  advertising  needs  is  more 
individuality  of  thought,  new  points 
of  view,  interesting  and  informative 
copy.  Irrelevant  interest,  curiosity 
headlines,  pictorial  attractions,  are 
being  overdone.  There  should  be 
more  direct  appeal  to  self-interest, 
a  more  resourceful  handling  of  the 
uses  and  merits  of  a  product. 

There  is  not  enough  grip  in  head- 
lines to  attract  readers  who  are  or 
may  be   interested   in  the  product. 


Headlines  should  have  more  meat  in 
them.  They  should  convey  the  mes- 
sage at  a  glance.  A  hundred  people 
glance  at  advertisements  to  one  who 
reads  the  text.  That  larger  audience 
must  be  influenced  favorably  and 
made  to  yield  a  better  percentage  of 
interested  readers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  advertisement  writer  should 
follow  more  closely  the  technique  of 
the  news  writer,  in  satisfying  the 
public.  He  must  give  the  reader 
something  worth  while  for  the  pains 
of  reading;  otherwise  the  latter  will 
quit.  This  is  important,  not  only 
for  the  individual  advertisement  but 
also  for  the  whole  business  of  adver- 
tising. Unless  people  get  something 
worth  while  out  of  advertisements, 
they  won't  continue  to  read  them. 
They  won't  waste  the  time. 

Advertising  influence  would  be 
more  effective  if  every  advertise- 
ment would  look  through  the  read- 
er's eyes  and  have  his  interest  at 
heart.  It  should  never  mislead.  It 
should  never  disappoint  with  bold, 
intriguing  headlines  and  no  sub- 
stance to  follow.  It  should  avoid 
sweeping  claims.  It  should  be  in- 
teresting and  informative;  sincere 
and  specific. 

This  may  sound  simple;  but  it  is 
often  a  difficult  problem.  Most 
merchandise  is  not  very  interesting. 
It  is  all  so  much  alike  to  the  un- 
imaginative mind.  If  a  product  is 
worth  advertising  at  all,  however,  it 
must  have  some  vital  aspects  which 
can  be  presented  from  a  fresh  angle. 
The  trouble  with  much  copy  is  its 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  It  employs 
stereotyped  superlatives.  The  copy- 
writer does  not  immerse  himself  in 
the  merit  of  that  product,  either 
from  the  maker's  or  the  consumer's 
point  of  view.  His  own  emotions 
never  get  fired.  What  can  you  ex- 
pect but  a  dry,  uninteresting  piece 
of  copy? 

Take  refrigerator  advertising,  for 
instance.  Home  refrigeration  is  a 
very  interesting  subject  and  it  is 
progressing  every  year.  New  things 
are  being  developed  by  scientific  re- 
search. The  temperature  required 
to  keep  different  kinds  of  food  is 
[continued  on  page  78] 
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Building  the  House  to  Fit 

the  Heater 

How  Our  Advertising  Campaign  Is  Changing  Small  House 
Architecture  and  Cutting  Building  Costs 

By  Walter  S.  Rows 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Estate  Stove  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


DO  you  recall  the  0. 
Henry  story  about 
the  shipload  o  f 
women's  shoes  which 
went  astray  and  landed 
on  a  South  Sea  island? 
The  salesman  who  was 
sent  to  dispose  of  them 
found  a  decided  lack  of 
consumer  acceptance  for 
his  product  in  that  par- 
ticular territory — no  na- 
tive had  ever  worn  a  pair 
ef  shoes,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  99  per  cent 
native.  But  he  wasn't 
dismayed.  He  retired 
into  the  jungle  and 
emerged  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  sharp  and  insidious 
cockle-burrs.  Then,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  placed 
them  in  the  plaza  and 
along  the  avenues  where 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of 
the  island  was  wont  to 
promenade.  You  can 
guess  the  ending  of  the 
story — how  the  bare- 
footed populace  reacted 
to  the  cockle-burrs,  how 
they  hopped,  skipped  and 
jumped  to  the  shoe  store, 
and  how,  having  formed 
the  habit  of  encasing 
their  feet  in  nifty  high- 
heeled  creations,  they 
wore  them  ever  after. 

In  the  spring  of  1921, 
the  Estate  Stove  Com- 
pany placed  on  the  mar 
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The  "Build  Without  a  Basement"  idea  has  created  a 
market  for  the  Heatrola  where  no  market  previously 
existed.  It  is  revolutionizing  small  house  construction 
with  a  cost  reduction  of  approximately  15  per  cent 
and  it  has  made  possible  the  sale  of  Heatrolas 
during  the  spring  building  season  as  well  as  the  fall 


and  heated  with  basement 
heating  plants. 

However,  after  the 
Heatrola  had  been  on  the 
market  for  about  two 
years,  we  made  quite  an 
extensive  investigation  to 
learn  who  were  buying 
the  Heatrola  and  into 
what  types  of  homes  it 
was  going.  In  traveling 
through  the  southern 
states,  we  learned  that 
practically  all  modern 
small  houses  were  being 
built  without  basements, 
and  that  the  Heatrola 
was  being  installed  as  the 
heating  equipment  in 
many  such  homes.  In 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  a 
$20,000  model  bungalow 
had  been  equipped  with 
the  Heatrola.  In  Mobile, 
Alabama,  a  whole  block 
of  modern  one  and  two- 
story  houses  had  been 
designed  specifically  for 
Heatrola  heat.  A  study 
of  these  houses  showed 
that  laundry,  storage  and 
other  normal  functions  of 
the  basement  were  being 
conveniently  provided  on 
the  first  floor  of  the 
dwelling,  so  that  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  only 
reason  for  a  basement 
was  to  house  the  heating 
plant. 

Of  course,  the  elimina- 


ket  a  new  type  of  heating  appliance,  stalled  in  one  of  the  living  rooms,  it  tion  of  the  basement  meant  a  consid- 
called  Estate  Heatrola.  A  concise  heats  the  whole  house."  erable  saving  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
definition  of  the  Heatrola  may  be  Frankly,  the  Heatrola  was  de-  tion,  and  we  reasoned  that  if  cellar- 
taken  from  the  headlines  of  the  signed  primarily  not  to  take  the  less  houses  were  considered  prac- 
opening  advertisement:  "Now  comes  place  of  warm-air  furnaces  or  other  tical  and  acceptable  in  the  South, 
a  heater  that  looks  like  a  phono-  basement  heating  plants,  but  to  re-  why  should  they  not  be  equally 
graph  and  works  like  a  furnace.   In-    place  base  burners  and  other  types  practical   and  equally  acceptable  in 

of  stoves  in  old  houses,  the  assump-  other  sections  of  the  country?  There 

tion  being  that  new  houses  would  was  no   question   about  the   ability 

ordinarily  be  built  with  basements  of  the  Heatrola  thoroughly  to  heat 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50] 
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A  Corporation's  Audience 

SINCE  1920  General  Motors  has  made  rapid  headway 
in  building  up  a  fund  of  good-will  for  itself.  This 
has  been  no  accident,  but  the  result  of  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  of  which  two  features  merit  special 
mention :  the  audience  the  corporation  selected  to  whom 
to  tell  its  story,  and  one  of  the  units  of  its  educational 
publicity  campaign. 

Following  is  the  corporation's  analysis  of  its  audi- 
ence: 

First:  Its  stockholders  and  investors — the  source  of 
its  capital. 

Second:  Its  employees — the  source  of  its  labor. 

Third:  Those  from  whom  it  buys  materials — its 
sources  of  supplies. 

Fourth:  Users  of  its  products — its  customers. 

Fifth:  The  general  public — its  potential  market. 

A  well-conceived  campaign  of  education  directed  to 
these  five  groups  could  hardly  fail  to  bear  fruit. 

The  unit  referred  to  previously  as  being  worthy 
special  mention  is  the  folder  which  is  sent  out  to  all 
stockholders  with  their  quarterly  dividend  checks,  tell- 
ing them  what  their  company  is  doing  and  making  them 
enthusiastic  salesmen  and  saleswomen  for  General 
Motors.  Each  quarter's  folder  takes  up  a  different 
phase  or  angle  of  the  company's  affairs  and  serves  to 
educate  as  well  as  to  enthuse. 

A  few  years  ago  corporations  regarded  it  none  of 
their  stockholders'  concern  what  the  company  was  do- 
ing so  long  as  it  paid  its  dividends.  But  the  experience 
of  General  Motors  and  other  pioneers  in  the  cultivation 
of  stockholder  good-will  proves  conclusively  that  it  pays 
to  enlist  their  confidence  and  their  active  cooperation 
as  well  as  their  capital. 

A  Sales  Manager's  Responsibility 

PROBABLY  the  sales  managers  of  all  concerns  sell- 
ing extensive  lines  have  experiences  similar  to  the 
one  related  to  us  recently  by  the  director  of  sales  of  a 
large  company  manufacturing  electrical  goods. 

There  were  four  numbers  in  this  concern's  line  which 
had  "petered  out."  At  one  time  they  had  been  big 
sellers,  but  for  nearly  two  years  past  only  an  occasional 
order  called  for  any  of  these  four  items,  and  they  were 
no  longer  worth  cataloging  and  stocking.  So  they  were 
withdrawn  from  the  line  and  their  manufacture  was 
discontinued.  Whereupon  there  began  to  be  calls  for 
these  four  numbers  from  all  along  the  line  and  the 
salemen  began  to  demand  their  reinstatement. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  salesmen  had  come 
to  take  these  items  for  granted  and  had  ceased  to  try 
to  sell  them;  yet  when  they  were  no  longer  available 
they  missed  them  at  once  and  began  to  talk  about  them 
to  their  trade. 

The  sales  director  of  this  company  blamed  the  sales- 
men for  this  situation,  yet  the  responsibility  was  not 
entirely  the  salesmen's.  The  home  office  was  just  as 
much  to  blame,  for  it  is  a  sales  department's  function 
to  see  to  it  that  the  men  on  the  road  are  not  allowed  to 


become  so  accustomed  to  any  of  the  items  in  the  line 
that  they  neglect  to  talk  about  them. 

It  will  prove  decidedly  worthwhile  for  any  sales  man- 
ager to  go  over  his  line  several  times  a  year  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  "lazy  numbers."  These  he  can 
profitably  bring  to  the  attention  of  his  men,  putting  it 
up  to  them  that  if  they  are  not  going  to  sell  these  items 
they  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  line.  Or,  if  such 
is  not  the  case,  at  least  reselling  the  men  on  the  items 
so  that  they  will  sell  them  again  to  their  trade. 

It  takes  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  any  line  selling 
actively  throughout. 

Publicity  of  Trade  Complaints 

IN  spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  Commissioner 
Huston  Thompson,  it  would  seem  that  the  new  rule 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  regard  to 
publicity  is  one  of  the  wisest  steps  that  this  body  has 
taken  since  its  inception.  The  publishing  of  complaints 
which  later  investigation  failed  to  justify  has  worked 
irreparable  harm  to  many  of  the  concerns  involved,  and 
has  aroused  an  understandable  animosity  toward  the 
Commission  on  the  part  of  those  firms.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  itself  has  been  obliged  to  waste  time 
and  money  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  which,  with  a 
little  cooperative  understanding  between  it  and  the 
respondents,  might  have  been  adjusted  without  contest. 
Unprejudiced  and  forward-looking  business  men 
recognize  the  present  value  and  greater  potentialities 
of  the  Commission  as  a  constructive  force  in  the  world 
of  economics.  To  realize  these  potentialities  most 
effectively  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time  it  must 
have  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  respect  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country.  The  Commission  is  to  be 
commended  upon  removing  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  which  has  laid  in  the  path  of  such  understanding. 

Let  the  Public  Criticize 

IN  a  recent  address  before  the  Washington  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  manager  of  the  Do- 
mestic Distribution  Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  said:  "People  do  not 
understand  what  takes  place  in  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  hence 
the  difficulty  in  making  them  understand  that  it  is 
quite  as  important  a  factor  in  fixing  retail  prices  as 
is  production." 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  process  of  distribution,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  a  campaign  of  education  along  these  lines,  to  be 
undertaken  by  organized  advertising,  would  be  far 
more  effective  than  any  campaign  to  "advertise  adver- 
tising," such  as  is  urged  perennially.  A  campaign  of 
this  nature  might  subject  some  of  the  processes  or 
agencies  of  distribution  to  public  criticism.  If  so,  well 
and  good;  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  trying  to  defend 
old  practices  and  engaged  the  whole  public  in  the  prob- 
lem of  cutting  the  cost  of  distribution,  in  the  interest  of 
business  and  greater  value  for  the  consumer's  dollar. 
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Determining  the  Buying  Power 
of  Periodical  Readers 

Some  Interesting  Results  of  the  Research  Being 
Conducted  by  the  Agency  Association 

By  Dr.  Daniel  Starch 


THE  first  problem  which  our 
Research  Department  is  under- 
taking to  solve  is  a  vital  and 
interesting  one,  namely:  What  is 
the  buying  power  of  the  readers  of 
various  periodicals?  A  reliable  an- 
swer to  this  question  should  make  it 
possible  to  know  more  accurately 
and  intelligently  how  to  reach  the 
market  for  a  given  commodity  re- 
quiring a  certain  buying  power. 

Our  immediate  objective  in  inves- 
tigating this  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  most  suitable  and  reliable 
methods  for  solving  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  securing  facts  which 
will  be  of  use  in  the  final  solution  of 
our  problem.  Accordingly,  we  are 
approaching  our  task  through  four 
different  methods: 

1.  The  first  method  consists  of 
checking  through  the  subscribers' 
lists  of  some  75  leading  periodicals 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
occupations  of  their  respective  read- 
ers. Occupation  is  probably  as  good 
a  single  index  of  buying  power  as 
there  is.  The  method  is  being  car- 
ried out  with  the  subscribers'  lists 
in  four  different  cities.  The  four 
particular  cities  were  selected  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  we 
wanted  cities  of  moderate  size  so 
that  the  first  step  in  this  task  could 
be  completed  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time  and  the  methods 
to  be  used  for  the  more  extensive 
study  be  decided  upon  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  second  reason  is  that 
through  special  contacts  which  we 
are  able  to  make  in  these  cities  the 
other  methods  which  we  are  trying 
out  can  at  the  present  time  be  best 
applied  in  those  particular  cities. 

This  method,  namely,  determining 
the  occupations  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  various  lists,  can  be  carried 
out  very  satisfactorily  and  a  large 
number  of  names  can  be  covered. 
However,  it  leaves  open  certain 
questions  about  which  we  are  not 
certain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we    are     trying    out    three     other 


Dr.  Daniel  Starch 

methods.  In  the  first  place,  the 
checking  of  subscribers'  lists  does 
not  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  same 
proportion  of  occupations  is  found 
among  those  readers  who  buy  the 
same  magazines  at  the  news  stands. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  the  same, 
but  we  shall  not  know  unless  we 
make  a  study  of  it.  Again,  the 
checking  of  subscribers'  lists  does 
not  tell  us  anything  about  the  rela- 
tive appeal  or  standing  of  the  vari- 
ous publications  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers. 

2.  Hence  the  second  method  is 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  house  to 
house  survey.  This  survey  includes 
a  series  of  questions  designed  in  the 
main  to  determine  the  occupations 
of  those  who  buy  a  given  magazine 
on  the  news  stands  as  compared  with 
those  who  obtain  the  same  magazine 
through  subscription.  In  addition 
this  survey  will  bring  information 
about  indices  of  buying  power  other 
than  occupation.  It  will  also  bring 
information  as  to  how  a  magazine  is 


regarded    in    the    home    from    the 
standpoint   of  appeal   and   standing. 

3.  "The  third  method  consists  in 
making  a  news  stand  survey  through 
personal  inquiries  of  those  who  buy 
magazines  at  the  news  stands.  This 
will  furnish  us  a  check  as  to  the 
occupations  and  buying  power  of 
such  buyers  as  these  as  compared 
with  those  who  receive  a  magazine 
through  subscription.  According  to 
our  present  plans,  we  are  arranging 
for  approximately  15,000  individual 
interviews  by  means  of  the  house  to 
house  survey  and  the  news  stand 
survey.  These  surveys  are  being 
carried  out  through  contacts  with 
universities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  we  have  been  able  to 
establish.  This,  I  believe,  has  two 
distinct  advantages :  a.  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  this  survey,  and,  b.  mak- 
ing the  survey  in  a  purely  impar- 
tial manner.  The  work  is  carried 
out  in  these  various  institutions 
by  selected  students  in  the  field  of 
Advertising  and  Marketing. 

4.  The  fourth  method  consists  of 
sending  out  by  mail  a  brief  ques- 
tionnaire which  is  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  occupations  and  two  or 
three  other  indices  of  buying  power 
of  the  readers  of  various  magazines, 
both  with  reference  to  those  ob- 
tained through  subscription  and 
those  bought  on  the  news  stand. 

The  results  of  the  four  methods 
will  be  checked  against  one  another 
to  determine  their  reliability  and 
feasibility. 

All  four  of  these  methods  are 
now  in  operation.  The  first  one, 
namely,  that  of  analyzing  the  sub- 
scribers' lists,  has  been  carried  fur- 
thest. We  are  splitting  up  the  sub- 
scribers of  various  periodicals  into 
a  considerably  finer  classification,  so 
far  as  incomes  are  concerned,  than 
has  ever  been  attempted  before.  In 
checking  through  the  subscribers' 
lists,  the  occupation  of  each  sub- 
scriber is  determined.  Each  occu- 
pation is  classified  into  one  of  five 
[continued  on  page  73] 
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Our  grandfathers  were  not  content  with  humdrum,  commonplace  bottles 

A  Sales-Sermon  in  Glass 

By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


IT  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  im- 
portance which  is  now  placed 
upon  distinctive  packages  is 
wholly  a  modern  development, 
brought  about  by  a  recent  awaken- 
ing to  the  sales-making  and  sales- 
protecting  potentiality  of  the  indi- 
vidualized container,  and  to  scatter 
unmixed  and  unqualified  praises  on 
our  present  generation  for  this  addi- 
tion to  the  science  of  selling.  And 
yet  the  bitters  manufacturers  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies  "knew  it  all 
before  us."  Sixty-five  years  ago 
they  were  utilizing  this  sales 
strategy  in  a  notable  fashion. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
therefore,  a  little  research  goes  to 
show  that  the  vaunted  "new  ideas" 
are  merely  new  wine  in  old  bottles. 

Illustrated  in  accompanying  pho- 
tographs are  fourteen  selected  ex- 
amples of  the  ingenuity  of  early 
American  glassmakers  in  evolving 
distinctive  designs.  Almost  any  one 
of  these  could  well  serve  as  the  in- 
spiration or  pattern  for  some  pres- 
ent-day seeker  for  a  distinctive 
bottle.  Not  all  of  these  are  bitters 
bottles — many  are  flasks  intended 
for  the  reception  of  those  commodi- 
ties made  illegal  by  Mr.  Volstead's 
efforts. 

The  ribbed,  pagoda-topped  bottle, 
roughly  suggesting  a  conventional- 
ized log-cabin,  bears  the  inscription 

S.  T.  DRAKE'S 

1860 

PLANTATION 

BITTERS 

signifying  that  once-popular  bever- 


age which  in  its  heyday  was  adver- 
tised in  these  glowing  phrases: 

PLANTATION  BITTERS  BY  THE 
MILE— Messrs.  P.  H.  Drake  Co.  last 
year  sold  nearly  two  million  bottles  of 
PLANTATION  BITTERS.  Allowing 
twelve  inches  to  the  bottle,  set  in  a 
continuous  line,  they  would  extend 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles. 
What  a  nation  of  invalids  we  are! 
Just  think  of  a  stream  three  inches 
square,  extending  from  New  York  to 
BuflFalo,  being  swallowed  by  human 
stomachs  in  a  single  year.  But  people 
appear  to  thrive  under  it  and  repeat 
with  pleasure.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Drake  Co.  are  entitled  to  the 
persimmons.  Viva  la  Plantation,  S.  T. 
— 1860— X. 

The  buxom  "Indian  Queen"  was 
a  saleswoman  for  "Brown's  Cele- 
brated Indian  Herb  Bitters."     The 


barrel-shaped  bottle  once  contained 
"Dr.  C.  W.  Roback's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters." 

The  other  bottles  and  flasks  illus- 
trated are  not  marked  with  the  name 
of  their  original  contents. 

The  slim,  long-necked  example 
was  an  apothecary's  vial.  Any 
modern  manufacturer  whose  com- 
modity should  be  recorked  immedi- 
ately after  using  could  profit  from 
this  pattern,  as  this  particular  bot- 
tle will  not  stand  up  without  support 
and  hence  would  automatically  com- 
pel its  purchaser  to  replace  the  cork 
without  delay. 

The  crying-baby's  head  would  cer- 
tainly be  appropriate  for  any  alle- 
viator of  juvenile  woes,  even  though 
it  originally  sampled  a  beverage  re- 
stricted to  adult  consumption. 

Each  of  the  others,  in  its  turn, 
suggests  an  appropriate  modern  ap- 
plication. Some  are  emphatically 
"mannish"  in  character, .  others  are 
wholly  feminine,  as,  for  example, 
the  lyre-shaped  flask  which  stands 
between  the  gin  bottle  and  Dr.  Ro- 
back's package. 

Obviously  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  distinctive  or  artistic 
packages  is  no  new  discovery  ar- 
rived at  only  through  the  all-con- 
quering keenness  of  present-day 
grey  matter.  In  fact,  the  evidence 
of  these  actual  bottles  should  in- 
cline us,  whenever  we  hear  superla- 
tive praise  of  some  alleged  modern 
contribution  to  sales  practice,  to 
thrust  skeptical  tongues  into  our 
cheeks  and  wonder  what  earlier  gen- 
eration was  first  to  utilize  the  "new" 
strategy. 

The  vendor  of  liquid  merchandise 
who  desires  to  delve  further  into  the 
bottle  lore  of  past  generations  will 
find  collections  of  early  American 
glass  work  in  a  number  of  museums 
as  well  as  in  antique  shops. 


The  Indian  lady  in  the  center  is  a  60-year-old  saleswom,an 
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Q/ie  nailway  Service  Unit 


A.B.C. 

and 
A.B.P. 


Direct  Your  Message  to 
the  Right  Railway  Men 


through  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way  publications  which  constitute 
The  Railway  Service  Unit. 

The  departmental  organization  in 
the  railway  industry  and  the  widely 
different  railway  activities  make  it 
necessary  to  gain,  effectively,  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  each  de- 
partment individually. 

These  five  railway  publications  ac- 
complish this  by  each  one  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  one  branch  of  railway  service — 
and  their  effectiveness  is  shown  by 
the  classified  circulation  statements 
and  the  high  renewal  rate. 


Our  Research  Department  will 
gladly  furnish  analysis  of  the 
railway  market  for  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"  The  House  of  TTomportation  " 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Mandeville,  Loutsiaoa 


Cleveland :  6007  Euclid  Ave. 
San  Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  St. 


Washington  :  17th  and  H  Sts.  N.  W. 
London  :  34  Victoria  SU  S  W.  1 
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Is  Advertising  Art  Only 
the  Step-Child  of  the  Fine  Arts? 

By  Heyworth  Campbell 


MANY,  including  Mr. 
Hine,  the  prominent  En- 
glish art  critic,  compared 
the  drawings  and  paintings  of 
the  Art  Directors  Club's  first 
Exhibition  of  Advertising  Art 
on  the  whole  most  favorably 
with  the  current  gallery  ex- 
hibitions. This  year's  Show 
may  or  may  not  inspire  such 
high  praise.     But  what  of  it? 

The  art  galleries  will  con- 
tinue to  display  heroic,  in- 
spired examples  that  may  never 
be  matched  in  the  field  of  the 
graphic  arts.  But  how  about 
the  average?  And  thinking  of 
the  many  dull  and  depressing 
canvases,  I  am  wondering  if 
the  so-called  fine  arts  may  be 
justified  in  assuming  an  im- 
perious, lofty-minded,  high- 
plumed  attitude. 

Advertising  art  will  always 
appear  to  be  only  the  step- 
child of  the  fine  arts  when  one 
compares  the  original  canvases 
in  the  galleries  with  the  final 
printed  pages  of  periodicals. 
However,  fairly  judging  the  orig- 
inals by  Cornwell,  Dunn,  Biggs, 
Wyeth,  Rockwell,  Parrish,  and  an 
army  of  other  equally  talented  art- 
ists, and  temporarily  eliminating 
display  type,  pictures  of  packages, 
coupons,  and  other  ingredients  that 
spell  advertising,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  condescending  attitude 
toward  commercial  art  is  uncalled 
for. 

In  any  event,  comparing  advertis- 
ing art  with  exhibition  art  is  less 
important  than  demonstrating  that 
good  art  and  efficient  advertising  are 
synonymous.  In  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion there  is  displayed  a  happy  com- 
bination of  better  art  in  advertising, 
and  better  advertising  in  advertis- 
ing art.  Advertising  illustration  is 
not  necessarily  good  in  order  that  it 
may  be  artistic,  but  it  is  very  sen- 
sibly recognizing  the  importance  of 
good  taste  and  respecting  certain 
simple  fundamentals  of  design  in 
order  that  it  may  be  good. 

When  Mr.  Lasker  said  that  adver- 
tising   should    not    be    expected    to 


make  successful  a  business  that 
would  not  have  been  successful 
without  advertising,  he  might  have 
added  that  one  should  not  expect  art 
to  be  efficient  in  advertising  unless 
that  advertising  would  have  suc- 
ceeded with  little  or  no  regard  for 
art  considerations.  Had  this  simple 
truth  with  reference  to  art  and  ad- 
vertising been  conceded  prior  to 
many  advertising  appropriations, 
vast  fortunes  and  many  failures 
would  not  have  been  charged  up  to 
advertising  and  to  art. 

Of  this  current  Show — in  fact,  of 
any  exhibition  of  advertising  art — 
that  peculiar  individual  who  whis- 
pers mysteriously  about  merchan- 
dising as  though  it  were  a  black  art 
will  surely  say  that  this  may  be  art, 
but  is  it  advertising?  Standing 
alone,  the  original  drawings  and 
paintings  in  point  of  conception,  at- 
mosphere, character,  and  rendering, 
might  all  have  been  made  fiction 
illustrations.  Occasionally  one  sees 
an  automobile  or  an  oil  can  worked 
into  a  composition,  but  you  will  have 


to  refer  to  the  proofs  of  the 
finished  advertisements  to  re- 
alize that  these  paintings  and 
illustrations  were  made  for  and 
successfully  functioned  as  ad- 
vertising. 

The  fact  that  these  originals 
have  the  freshness,  personality 
and  freedom  from  restraint  as 
though  created  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  mere  joy  of 
doing,  and  that  in  the  com- 
pleted pages  they  represent 
sound  advertising,  testifies  to 
the  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  art  di- 
rector and  the  many  other 
personalities  entering  into  the 
problem. 

It  is  my  impression  that  one 
of  the  purposes  for  arranging 
these  exhibits  of  the  best  in 
advertising  art  over  the  year 
was  to  establish  a  definite 
method  of  measuring  and  com- 
paring the  progress  of  adver- 
tising art.  Compared  to  the 
previous  exhibitions,  the  most 
extravagant  optimist  must  ad- 
mit that  this  year's  Show  just  holds 
its  own. 

In  the  first  exhibition  held  four 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  propor- 
tion of  editorially  brought  up  illus- 
trators, such  as  Booth,  Chambers, 
Cornwell,  Falls,  Gruger,  Howett, 
Leyendecker,  Morgan,  Reuterdahl, 
Penfield,  Rockwell,  and  hosts  of 
others.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  first  Show  were  by 
men  primarily  and  exclusively  iden- 
tified with  advertising;  talented 
young  artists  who  have  been  born 
right  in  the  advertising  field. 

This  year  the  proportion  is  re- 
versed. A  great  many  more  of  the 
exhibits  are  by  artists  discovered 
and  trained  in  the  advertising  field 
and  many  of  the  most  important  ex- 
hibits are  by  this  new  group,  which 
includes  Rene  Clarke,  Spreter,  Sund- 
blom,  Lees,  Stoops,  Hammer,  Prince, 
Ruskin  Williams,  Helck,  Pruett  Car- 
ter and  many  others  who  might  be 
mentioned.  This  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the 
healthy  progress  of  advertising. 
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"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the  Eating" 


There  Must  be  Some 
Plums  in  This  Pudding 


|ANY  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to 
how  The  Christian  Science  Monitor'* s 
"new  plan"  is  working  out.  (Under 
this  plan  three  regional  editions  are  pub- 
lished daily,  carrying  regional  advertising 
at  regional  rates.) 

April,  1925,  was  the  first  month  of  the  new 
plan,  and  the  Monitor's  advertising  lineage 
showed  an  increase  of  44%  over  April,  1924. 


Atlantic  Central  and  Pacific  editions. 
Rates  and  circulation  data  on  request. 


Tie  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Published  at  107  Falmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 

270  Madison  Ave. 
LONDON 

2,  Adelphi  Terrace 
PARIS 

56,   Faubourg  Saint 
nore 
PHILADELPHIA 

802  Fox  Bldg. 


Ho- 


CHICAGO 

1458  McCormick  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 

1658  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

DETROIT 
455  Book  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY 
705  Commerce  Bldg. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
625  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 
620  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

SEATTLE 

763  Empire  Bldg. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
1022  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg. 
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Copy  Cuh  Wants  a  Kennel — VI 

Thinking  in  Terms  of  a 
Campaign 

Writing  copy  versus  campaign-planning  .  .  .  determin- 
ing the  selling  point  .  .  .  styling  a  campaign  .  .  . 
merchandising  a  line  .  .  .  far-purposedness  .  .  . 
mechanics  of  campaign-handling    .     .     .    result  checking, 

By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


IT  was  in  the  spring  of  1917  that 
I  crossed  the  line  which  divides 
the  copywriter  from  the  adver- 
tising man.  Up  to  then,  I  had 
written  pieces  of  copy  to  definite  as- 
signments, other  people  determining 
the  selling  points,  planning  the  cam- 
paigns and  analyzing  the  results. 

That  spring  I  said  goodby,  one  by 
one,  to  the  fellows  who  had  attended 
to  these  aspects  of  our  promotion 
work.  Goodby  in  Grand  Central,  as 
they  entrained  for  Plattsburgh  to  the 
tune  of  "Over  There."  .  .  .  Goodby 
with  a  waving  handkerchief  as  they 
swung  down  the  Avenue  behind  the 
Great  Lakes  band  rolling  out  "The 
Maid  of  Amsterdam."  .  .  .  Goodby 
at  the  docks,  when  the  transports 
silently  slipped  away  at  dawn. 

Like  so  many  other  women,  that 
spring,  I  took  up  a  man's  job;  in 
this  case  the  study  of  sales  policies, 
the  budgeting  of  a  circulation-get- 
ting campaign,  and  the  relation  of 
money  expended  to  money  brought 
in.  Advertising  ceased  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  fresh  ideas,  clever  phrases, 
attractive  layouts.  It  became  a  mat- 
ter of  merchandising  principles,  se- 
lection of  season  and  media,  and  the 
economical  handling  of  a  restricted 
wartime  appropriation  to  produce 
the  highest  possible  results  per  dol- 
lar expended. 

I  spent  most  of  that  spring  with 
the  adding  machine  and  an  assistant 
who  could  do  mental  arithmetic.  We 
analyzed  several  years  of  subscrip- 
tion advertising  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  through  direct-by- 
mail.  We  planned  the  fall  campaign 
with  anxious  care.  A  proud  person 
I  was  when  my  chief  passed  the 
plans.  I  felt  that  I  had  stepped 
across  the  line. 


Many  cubs  find  this  step  difficult 
to  make. 

It  is!  It  makes  you  study  as  you 
never  studied  for  your  hardest  exam. 
It  makes  you  think  till  your  brains 
squeak.  If  you  want  a  cushy  job 
where  somebody  else  does  the  hard 
thinking  and  the  tough  scrapping 
and  takes  the  blame  when  things  go 
wrong,  remain  a  copywriter.  If  you 
can  turn  a  good  phrase  and  present  a 
fresh  point  of  view  with  reasonable 
frequency,  you  may  come  to  earn  as 
high  as  $5,000  a  year.  But  to  get 
beyond  that  figure  you  must  be  able 
to  pick  a  selling  point,  style  a  cam- 
paign, and  merchandise  a  line. 

WHAT  is  it  to  pick  a  selling 
point? 

It  means  that  you  must  be  able  to 
seize  on  the  basic  reason  why  John 
Bonehead  and  his  wife  will  buy  a 
certain  given  thing — a  hair-net,  a 
trip  to  Europe,  a  square-crowned 
hat  instead  of  a  round-crowned 
hat,  a  quart  of  milk  that  costs 
thirty-five  cents  instead  of  a  quart 
that  costs  sixteen  cents,  an  Airedale 
pup,  a  yeast-cake — and  you  must  be 
able  to  present  that  basic  reason  in 
your  advertising  so  as  to  make  sales. 

For  instance,  whoever  hit  on  the 
idea  of  selling  Fleischmann's  yeast 
as  a  complexion-clearer  and  health- 
builder  hit  on  a  new  selling  point 
after  the  company  had  sold  yeast  as 
a  bread-raiser  for  years  and  years. 

The  basic  selling  point  may  be 
fashion.  Or  healthfulness.  Or  econ- 
omy. Or  any  one  of  fifty  things. 
Not  always  is  it  obvious.  For  in- 
stance, you  might  think  the  only 
basis  of  getting  women  to  buy 
Vogue  would  be  as  a  means  to 
smarter  appearance  involving  more 


spending.  Not  so.  Our  "Old  Faith- 
ful" begins  "$2  Invested  in  Vogue 
Will  Save  You  $200,"  and  pivots  on 
the  phrase  "The  gown  you  buy  and 
never  wear  is  the  really  expensive 
gown."  A  lovely  salve  to  the  femi- 
nine conscience.  And  a  splendid  sell- 
ing argument  to  give  father  when  he 
makes  out  the  subscription  cheque. 

Now  and  again  a  new  selling  point 
gets  over  only  too  well.  Not  so  long 
ago  we  were  hoist  with  our  own 
petard  on  Vanity  Fair. 

In  1913  Mr.  Nast  bought  two 
moribund  little  circulations  and 
combined  them  under  the  name  of 
"Vanity  Fair."  We  started  to  build 
it  up.  The  public  took  to  it  readily. 
But  even  as  late  as  1917  advertisers 
had  a  queer  persistent  notion  that 
Vanity  Fair  was  a  woman's  maga- 
zine, a  sort  of  second-rate  Vogue. 
Space-buyers  gave  the  plums  to 
Vogue.  Vanity  Fair  got  the  left- 
overs. 

THEN  the  advertising  manager 
had  a  new  selling  idea.  Men  were 
reading  Vanity  Fair  for  the  motor 
news  and  the  men's  fashions  and  the 
sports  and  the  pictures  of  pretty 
women.  Why  not  strengthen  these 
features  and  go  after  men's  wear 
advertising  ? 

We  did.  For  three  or  four  years, 
we  talked  Vanity  Fair  as  a  man's 
magazine.  We  got  a  lot  of  adver- 
tising into  the  book.  And  then  sud- 
denly we  woke  to  the  horrible  truth 
that  we  had  sold  advertising  man- 
agers and  space  buyers  so  thor- 
oughly on  Vanity  Fair  as  a  man's 
magazine  that  a  lot  of  advertisers 
wouldn't  put  any  women's  or  gen- 
eral advertising  into  it!  The  funny 
part  of  it  was  that  Vanity  Fair's 
[continued  on  page  68] 
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THE  INTERRUPTING  IDEA 


NUMBER    SEVENTEEN 


NEW  YORK 


MAY    1925 


Flaubert 

'  One  would  have  to  live  two  centuries  to 
attain  a  true  idea  of  any  matter  whatever" 


Dramatizations 

The  solid  old  earth  began  to  quiver  and 
quake. 

Its  surface  rippled  with  wrinkles.  Rocks 
moved  to  and  fro.  People  grew  dizzy 
with  the  continuous  rise  and  fall. 


What  had  happened  ? 

Each  year  had  been  compressed  into  a 
second.  Each  century's  earth  move- 
ments were  happening  in  less  than  2 
minutes.  And  the  earth  which  we  all 
thought  so  stable  was  revealed  as  a 
shivery,  shaky  mass. 


Thus,  a  dramatization  out  of  science. 


When  advertising  years  are  compressed 
into  single  experiences,  they,  too,  dram- 


atize the  real  nature  of  the  progress  at- 
tained. 

The  monthly  sales  figures  resolve  into 
pronounced  up  or  down  movements. 
Profits  show  in  their  true  profit;  results 
in  their  true  result.  Policies  prove  their 
wisdom;  knowledge  its  depth.  Service 
reveals  its  consistency;  interest  its  sin- 
cerity. 

§ 

So  it  is  that  an  advertiser  never  really 
knows  his  agency  until  the  years  have 
had  time  to  tell. 

So  it  is  that  an  advertiser  who  continues 
with  his  agency  after  three  years,  really 
pays  it  a  more  important  endorsement 
than  the  advertiser  who  newly  selects  it. 


What  do  the  years  tell  of  Federal? 

In  1924,  89%  of  Federal's  billing  con- 
sisted of  accounts  which  had  been 
Federal's  clients  more  than  3  years. 

53%  consisted  of  accounts  which  had 
been  clients  more  than  7  years. 

25%  consisted  of  accounts  which  had 
been  clients  more  than  10  years. 


In  this  rarely  paralleled  record,  is 
summed  up  those  things  about  Federal 
service  which  are  so  difficult  to  say,  yet 
so  important  to  weigh. 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 

as  an  independent  publication,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it 
regularly  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency ,6 East jpthSt.,N.  Y. 
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Idea 


Method  of  Protection 


Requirements  For  This 
Protection 


Duration 


Comments 


A  TRADE-MARK 
Any  device 
which  identifies 
the  origin  of  a 
product,  telling 
who  made  it  or 
who  sold  it. 


Registration  with  the 
Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


A.  Must  be  physically  affixed  to 
a  product  or  its  container. 

B.  Must  point  distinctively  to 
origin  or  product. 

C.  Must  be  eligible  for  appro- 
priation by  one  person  to  the 
exclusion  of  others. 


20  years,  renew- 
able for  sim- 
ilar periods 
upon  expira- 
tion. 


III. 


A  word  may  be  a  trade-mark. 

The  first  to  begin  continuous  use  of  a  trade- 
mark is  its  owner  for  that  class  of  goods, 
whether  or  not  he  registered  the  trade-mark. 
Registration  serves  to  establish  priority  .of 
usage. 

A  trade-marked  article  can  be  made  by  another 
unless  that  article  is  patented.  The  trade- 
mark itself,  however,  must  not  be  used  by 
another  for  that  type  of  product. 


A  TRADE  NAME 
A  name  which 
applies  to  the 
business  as  a 
/whole,  not  to-  an 
individual  prod- 
uct. 


Infringer  can  be  re- 
strained in  court  on 
grounds  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 

In  major  cases,  infringer 
can  be  hailed  before 
Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 


Owner  of  name  must  show 
in  court  that  another  is  lead- 
ing people  to  believe  that 
they  are  purchasing  from 
the  original  user  of  that 
name,  when  in  fact  they  are 
buying  from  the  infringer. 


Perpetual. 


The  term  "Trade  Name"  is  used  in  a  confused 
sense.  A  TRADE-MARK  WORD  IS  NOT 
A  TRADE  NAME.  There  is  an  important 
difference  between  the  two,  both  in  their  ap- 
plication and  in  the  case  of  defending  their 
use  against   infringers. 


A  SLOGAN 


A  slogan  as  such  cannot  be  copyrighted  nor  registered. 


AN  ADVERTISE- 
MENT, a  piece 
of  copy,  an  illus- 
tration. 


Copyrighting  with  Copy- 
right Office,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A.  Must  represent  an  original 
intellectual  effort 

B.  Must  bear  copyright  notice 
when  published,  then  sub- 
mitted with  application  for 
copyright. 


28  years,  renew- 
able once. 


I.  Copyright  fee  only  $1.     Procedure  very  simple. 

II.  Must   not   be    attached   to   product.     If   it   is,    it 
comes  under  the  classification  of  labels. 


THE  TITLE  of  a 
newspaper,  house 
organ  or  maga- 
zine. 


Same  as  Trade-Mark. 
Registration  with  the 
Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 


A.  Must  be  physically  affixed 
to  the  newspaper,  house  or- 
gan or  magazine. 

B.  Must  point  distinctively  to 
origin  of  product. 

C.  Must  be  eligible  for  appro- 
priation by  one  person  to 
the  exclusion  of  others. 


20  years,  renew- 
able for  simi- 
1  a  r  periods 
upon  expira- 
tion. 


I.  The  title  is  really  the  trade-mark  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

II.  Does  not  include  the  title  of  a  book  (such  as  a 
novel  or  a  text  book). 

III.  The  phrase  "Registered.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office"  or 
"Trade-Mark  Registered,"  or  a  similar  phrase 
must  always  appear  in  conjunction  with  a 
trade-mark   so  registered. 


A  LABEL 


Copyrighting  with  the 
Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A.  Must  be  attached   to  prod- 
uct. 

B.  Must  be  descriptive  of  con- 
tents. 

C.  Must    tell     who    made    the 
goods  or  who  sold  them. 


28  years,  renew- 
able once. 


Notice  this  is  not  copyrighted  with  the  copyright 
office  but  with  the  patent  office. 

A  label  differs  from  a  trade-mark  in  that  it  is 
descriptive  and  in  that  the  label  includes  the 
entire  print  while  a  trade-mark  applies  to  the 
device  regardless  of  the  printed  matter  with 
which  it  appears  on   a  package. 


DESIGN  OF  FAB- 
RIC. 


By  securing  letters  of  de- 
sign patent,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A.  Must  be  a  new,  original  and 
definite  form  into  which  a 
physical  substance  is  mould- 
ed or  shaped,  which  gives 
it  a  distinguishing  appear- 
ance (such  as  ornamental 
design  or  pattern  of  texture, 
or  furniture  decoration) 


3%  years,  7 
years,  14 
years  (option- 
al). 


I.  This  applies  essentially  to-  textile  designs. 

II.  The   fee    is    nominal;    varies  with   duration    of 

patent 


AN    INNOVA 
TION  IN  PACK- 
AGE       CON- 
STRUCTION. 


Patenting  with  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Must  be  a  new  discovery  or 
invention  of  an  art,  ma- 
chine, manufacture,  com- 
position of  matter,  or  else  a 
new  and  useful  improve- 
ment on  one. 


17  years,  not  re- 
newable. 


A  new  feature  in  the  product  itself,  or  in  the 
construction  of  its  package  is  especially  de- 
sirable when  the  product  is  in  the  advanced 
competitive  stage,  since  it  provides  to  the 
product  a  basic  point  of  individuality. 


AN  INNOVA- 
TION IN  PACK 
AGE    DESIGN. 


Infringer  may  be  re- 
strained in  court  on 
grounds  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 


AN    INNOVA 
TION    IN    THE 
PRODUCT    IT- 
SELF. 


Same  as  innovation  in 
package  construction. 
Patenting  with  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


An  advertiser  cannot  register  a  color,  as  such,  as  his  trade-mark,  but  he  may  succeed  in  regis- 
tering an  arbitrary  combination  of  colors  used  in  conjunction  with  his  label,  as  his  trade- 
mark. An  advertiser  may  restrain  another  from  imitating  the  color  scheme,  package  dress- 
ing or  label  arrangement,  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  his,  on  the  grounds  of  unfair  competition. 


©  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Legal  Methods  of  Protecting  Ideas 
in  the  United  States 


THE  chart  reproduced  above,  known  as  the  Klepp- 
ner  Chart,  compares  the  legal  methods  of  protect- 
ing ideas  in  the  United  States.  It  is  reproduced  from 
"Advertising  Procedure,"  by  Otto  Kleppner,  with  the 
permission  of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  the  publishers.  As 
the  chart  shows,  the  creation  and  the  protection  of 
ideas  and  trademark  rights  is  purely  a  matter  of  com- 
pliance with  certain  legal  technicalities.  A  great 
many  marks  are  not  registrable  under  the  present 
Trademarks  Act,  and  many  owners  of  trademarks  fail 
to  seek  registration,  even  though  they  are  entitled  to 
it.     At    first   glance   this   would   seem   risky.      How- 


ever, it  is  not  incumbent  to  register  a  trademark  in 
order  to  use  it,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  the  owner 
of  a  mark  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protection 
whether  registered  or  not.  Registration,  however, 
does  offer  tangible  and  concrete  evidence  as  to  the 
owner's  rights,  even  if  it  adds  nothing  to  the  rights 
already  possessed  by  the  owner.  Registration,  further- 
more, gives  the  Federal  Courts  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  of  infringement  or  unfair  competition  in  which 
the  mark  is  involved.  Moreover,  registration  is  prac- 
tically a  necessity  if  the  owner  ever  expects — or  hopes 
— to  sell  goods  under  the  mark  in  foreign  countries 
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'tr^i^t 
down  the 
Middle 


Your  drive 

for  metal  trade  business  will  be  "straight  down 
the  middle"  if  you  use  the  dominant  publication 
of  the  Industry — "The  Iron  Age." 

For  seventy  years  this  master  publication  has 
served  as  the  main  reliance  of  buyers-in  and 
sellers-to,  the  metal  trades;  right  now  practically 
every  company  of  any  importance  is  on  the  sub- 
scription list  and  1450  representative  industrials 
use  it  as  their  advertising  medium. 

No  campaign  for  business  from  the  world's 
greatest  industry  is  complete  unless  The  Iron  Age 
carries  your  publication  advertising  and  backs 
up  your  other  selling  methods.  You  are  con- 
spicuous by  your  absence  when  you  are  not 
included  in  the  columns  of  "the  World's  Greatest 
Industrial  Paper." 

Write  for  rates  today  and  start  your  drive  for 
business  "straight  down  the  middle." 

The  Iron  Age 

239  "West  39th  Street.  New  YorR  City 
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Controlling  Tardiness  and 
Absence  of  Employees 


THE  problem  of  controlling  tar- 
diness and  absence  on  the  part 
of  employees,  which  one  author- 
ity has  estimated  to  vary  from  1.5 
per  cent  to  11  per  cent  per  month  in 
manufacturing  plants,  is  covered 
comprehensively  in  a  small  booklet 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York.  The 
existing  situation  is  summarized  and 
some  methods  of  correcting  it  are 
outlined. 

In  the  main,  the  best  results  have 
been  brought  about  through:  (1) 
Keeping  accurate  records  on  the 
basis  of  which  intelligent  action  can 
be  taken;  (2)  devising  a  system  of 
rewards,  to  take  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  forms,  which  will  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  majority;  (3) 
handling  persistent  cases  in  individ- 
ual ways;  (4)  keeping  everlastingly 
at  it. 

The  imposing  of  fines,  or  the 
"docking"  of  wages,  for  irregular  at- 
tendance is  an  old  practice  and  one 
which  has  met  with  only  indifferent 
success  at  best.  People,  it  has  been 
found,  usually  respond  more  quickly 
and  willingly  when  offered  a  reward 
than  when  threatened  with  a  punish- 
ment. These  rewards  may  be  of  va- 
rious kinds — cash,  extra  time  off, 
special  privileges,  or  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  definite  task  with 
the  accompanying  approval  of  one's 
fellow  workers.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  incentive,  the  unit  of  time  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  earn  it  should 
be  reasonably  short. 

One  plan  which  has  produced  sat- 
isfactory results  provides  for  a  cash 
payment  of  10  per  cent  of  one  week's 
salary  (maximum  bonus  not  to  ex- 
ceed $6)  to  any  home  office  employee, 
a  record  of  whose  attendance  is  kept, 
who  has  a  perfect  record  for  any 
thirty  consecutive  business  days. 
Failure  to  return  promptly  to  one's 
desk  following  the  lunch  hour  is 
equivalent  to  a  tardiness.  A  feature 
which  distinguishes  this  from  cer- 
tain other  plans  is  that  it  offers  a 
continuous  incentive ;  a  clerk  may  be- 
gin a  new  period  the  day  immediate- 
ly following  an  absence  or  tardiness. 
In  addition,  each  department  is  fur- 
nished with  a  monthly  statement  of 
its  tardiness  rate  together  with  that 
for  other  departments  of  the  division 


of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  for  the 
company  as  a  whole.  Persistent  cases 
of  lateness  are  handled  individually 
by  the  personnel  division  and  may 
be  made  the  cause  for  withholding 
of  salary  increases,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  for  dismissal.  Since  this  plan 
was  adopted,  the  tardiness  rate  has 
shown  a  steady  decline. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Company  of  Ivorydale, 
Ohio,  and  the  United  Engineering 
and  Foundry  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  former  pays  weekly  a 
bonus  amounting  to  four  cents  an 
hour  to  the  employees  with  perfect 
records  with  a  resultant  33%  per  cent 
reduction  in  absenteeism.  The  latter 
has  evolved  a  scheme  of  interlocking 
bonuses  which  aims  to  provide  vaca- 
tions with  pay.  For  perfect  attend- 
ance the  company  sets  aside  each 
month  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  employee's  wages  for  the  same 
period.  The  bonus  is  paid  semi-an- 
nually with  an  "allowed  absence"  of 
six  days  in  any  bonus  year  without 
deduction. 

THE  arrangement  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  incentive  which  takes 
the  form  of  extra  time  off.  Any  em- 
ployee who  succeeds  in  completing 
three  months  with  a  perfect  attend- 
ance record  from  any  date  receives 
a  green  certificate  which  allows  him 
one  day's  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
at  any  time  when  prearranged  with 
his  department  head.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  four  consecutive  quarters 
of  perfect  attendance  from  any  date, 
he  receives  a  gold  certificate  which 
entitles  him  to  three  days'  leave.  It 
is  thus  possible  for  an  employee  to 
secure  an  additional  week's  leave  of 
absence  with  pay  during  any  twelve 
months.  Honor  days,  as  these  are 
called,  have  no  cash  surrender  value, 
and  the  honor  day  record  is  not  con- 
sidered broken  because  of  absence 
or  lateness  due  to  certain  specified 
causes.  Honor  days  earned  in  any 
calendar  year  must  be  used  by  De- 
cember 31  of  the  following  year.  In 
dealing  with  persistently  late  em- 
ployees, the  personnel  department 
strongly  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
such  lateness  is  fundamentally  an  act 


of  dishonesty.  In  extreme  cases  only 
is  the  penalty  of  discharge  exercised. 
The  development  of  a  competitive 
spirit  between  departments  is  the 
way  in  which  The  Peoples  Gas,  Light 
and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago  han- 
dles this  problem.  A  monthly  report 
showing  the  rating  of  all  depart- 
ments is  sent  to  each  department 
head.  These  are  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin boards  for  the  inspection  of  the 
employees  and  are  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  department  heads. 

THEIR  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  abuse  in 
a  personal  way  rather  than  by  rules 
are  strongly  emphasized.  The  plan 
has  been  in  effect  since  August, 
1921,  and,  according  to  the  company, 
it  is  working.  However,  they  have 
found  that  it  requires  constant  peg- 
ging away  by  and  at  department 
heads  in  order  to  keep  the  enthusi- 
asm for  it  alive. 

Another  company  which  follows  a 
similar  plan  is  Pomeroy's,  a  depart- 
ment store  of  Reading,  Pa.  They 
have  effectively  used  their  house  or- 
gan, "The  Store  Booster,"  in  stimu- 
lating pride  in  accomplishing  a 
year's  perfect  attendance  record.  The 
October,  1924,  issue  of  the  magazine 
contains  photographs  of  ninety-nine 
employees  who  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing such  a  record.  The  store  also  pre- 
sented a  five  dollar  bill  to  each. 

Some  firms  succeeded  in  materially 
reducing  time  lost  through  irregular 
attendance  by  tying  up  the  matter 
with  other  company  plans.  Such  a 
concern  is  the  Wooster  Brush  Com- 
pany of  Wooster,  Ohio.  This  com- 
pany has  an  extra  compensation  or 
premium  plan  designed  to  increase 
production.  Before  an  employee  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  this,  how- 
ever, he  must  put  in  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  working  time  for 
the  premium  period,  which  is  one 
month,  and  he  must  not  be  late  more 
than  three  times  during  the  same 
period.  The  company  reports  that 
this  method  has  reduced  the  time 
lost  to  practically  nothing.  Several 
years  before  this  plan  was  in  opera- 
tion, they  found  that  using  a  time 
clock  which  stamped  the  tardy  em- 
ployee's time  in  red  produced  a  good 
effect. 
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Where  Waste  Most  Often  Occurs 
in  Direct  Mail  Advertising 

By  Homer  J.  Buckley 


OF  all  the  places  in  advertising 
where  the  mass  selling  appeal 
should  be  limited,  it  is  in  di- 
rect mail  advertising.  I  don't  mean 
fiby  this  that  the  mass  selling  appeal 
should  not  be  used  at  all,  but  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  its  use 
should  be  restricted — very  mate- 
rially restricted — if  we  are  to  elim- 
inate much  of  the  waste  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  this  medium. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mass  sell- 
ing appeals  have  no  place  in  a  cam- 
paign of  direct  mail  advertising, 
and  if  I  were  to  analyze  the  failures 
reported  in  such  campaigns  I  would 
invariably  attribute  the  reason  to 
this  "bogey"  which  I  have  chosen  to 
call  mass  appeal  of  copy  preparation 
and  circularizing. 

It's  the  lazy  man's  way — and  more 
often  the  inexperienced  practition- 
er's method — of  conducting  a  direct 
mail  campaign.  This  sort  of  cam- 
paign is  one  where  a  piece  or  a 
series  of  mailing  pieces  are  sent  to 
a  mass  list  of  names,  without  the 
specific  classification  of  prospective 
buyers  being  carefully  studied.  No 
analysis  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
buying  habits — whether  urban  or  R. 
F.  D.,  rated  or  unrated,  department 
store,  chain  store  or  small  town 
dealer,  or  dozens  of  other  important 
angles  which  enter  into  a  merchan- 
dising campaign. 

This  carelessness  is  going  on  to  a 
surprising  extent  all  the  time.  It  is 
not  alone  confined  to  small  concerns, 
but  it  is  found  among  experienced 
agency  men  and  advertising  man- 
agers who  ought  to  know  better,  but 
who  are  prone  to  treat  direct  mail 
as  only  an  incidental  part  of  their 
program  of  advertising. 

This  indifference  may  be  likened 
to  an  advertiser  running  a  general 
publicity  campaign  and  using  the 
same  page  copy  in  agricultural 
papers  that  is  run  in  newspapers  or 
industrial  business  papers.  The 
efficient  advertising  man  will  see  to 
it  that  there  is  copy  prepared  to  fit 
the  types  of  reader  of  the  various 
types  of  mediums  on  the  list  of  pub- 
lications he  is  using.  But  when  it 
comes   to   his   direct   mail,   he   just 


Homer  J.  Buckley 
President,  Buckley,  Dement  &  Co. 

shoots  the  same  broadside,  booklet 
or  folder  to  his  entire  list,  regard- 
less of  classifications.  This  is  all 
wrong ;  it  creates  waste,  damages  the 
effect,  and  retards  the  results. 

Successful  direct  mail  advertising 
is  a  highly  specialized  business,  call- 
ing for  the  best  brains  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  copy,  classifications,  study 
of  lists,  and  selection  of  the  type  of 
mailing  pieces  that  will  prove  most 
effective  to  the  various  lists  that  are 
to  be  covered.  Careful  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  number  of 
times  the  prospect  should  be  covered 
and  during  what  length  of  time,  so 
as  to  tie  in  most  successfully  with 
the  general  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising program.  The  omission 
of  any  of  these  points,  or  an  error 
in  judgment — which  is  often  based 
on  guesswork  instead  of  experience 
— very  frequently  results  in  failure 
and  waste. 

Third  class  mailings  are  often 
employed  when  they  are  a  criminal 
waste  of  the  advertiser's  money. 
Some  advertisers  depreciate  the 
value   of   letters   and    will   not    use 


them  in  a  campaign,  yet  the  letter 
is  the  ace  in  the  deck  of  a  series  of 
direct  mailings,  if  judiciously  em- 
ployed. I  say  "if  judiciously  em- 
ployed" advisedly,  for  the  letter  is 
more   often   abused   than   otherwise. 

Direct  mail  copy,  be  it  for  a  mail 
order  piece  or  designed  to  parallel 
personal  selling  to  get  an  inquiry,  is 
the  most  difficult  kind  of  advertising 
copy  to  write.  Men  who  are  versa- 
tile copy  space  fillers  for  general 
publicity  are  not  as  a  rule  successful 
direct  mail  copy  men.  The  whole 
approach  is  different.  A  man  of  this 
type  is  invariably  skilled  in  writing 
to  the  mass  reader  mind,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  direct-specific  ap- 
peals, he  falls  flat. 

I  have  known  men  who  are  posi- 
tive genuises  in  writing  newspaper 
or  magazine  copy,  but  who  are 
miserable  failures  at  writing  a  sales 
letter,  folder  or  other  mailing  piece, 
and  the  exception  to  this  is  rare.  Of 
course  there  are  men  who  can  and 
do  write  mass  appeal  copy  for  direct 
mail,  and  this  literature  I  classify 
without  hesitation  as  waste.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  much  of  it  going 
out  all  the  time. 

The  specific  requirements  in  the 
preparation  of  successful  direct  mail 
advertising  are  training  and  experi- 
ence, combined  with  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of:  (1)  The  product — 
its  merchandising  angles,  and  com- 
petition; (2)  the  lists  to  be  covered 
and  most  effective  method  of  classi- 
fying them  according  to  buying 
habits,  etc.;  (3)  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  type  of  copy  appeal  of 
direct  and  specific  interest  related 
to  each  group  at  the  point  of  pur- 
chase; (4)  the  mechanics  of  direct 
mail  pieces  and  their  specific  appli- 
cation to  each  class;  (5)  the  follow- 
up — when,  where  and  how  employed. 

In  other  words,  direct  mail  adver- 
tising today  calls  for  a  high  order 
of  application,  an  understanding  of 
fundamentals,  and  practical  opera- 
tion in  mastering  essential  details 
if  waste  is  to  be  eliminated.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  men  in  direct 
mail  who  can  measure  up  to  these 
standards. 
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EVERY  SALE5MANAGER 

Should  Study  This  Chart 

iContaininfT    excerpts    from    lellers    Mrrilten    by    some    of    America's   mo^t    famous    adver-         1 
tisers,    telling    of   xo/es   result*   attained    in    \ew   York   throueh   the   use   of   Interborouph 
Subway    and    Elevated    Advertising,    and    their    gent-ral    higli    rt-iiard    for    thi-    iiUMlnmi. 


ROYAL  SCARLET 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

"...  and  after  one  ytat  of 
poster  woric  with  your  good 
company,  we  are  very  glad  to 
advise  that  results  have  proven 
highly  satisfactory. 

Our  sales  in  the  territory 

covered  have  increased  thirty 

per  cent  during  the  period." 

A.  P  WILLIAMS 

Presideni 


WRIGLEY'S  GUM 

"Buying  space  continually  for 
that  number  of  years  {20),  and 
increasing  our  showing  when- 
ever we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  is  the  very  best  evi- 
dence that  we  can  offer  of 
what  we  think  of  yourservice." 

WM.  WRIGLEY,  Jr. 
President 


LIFEBUOY  SOAP 
LUX  and  RINSO 

"All  advertising  is  said  to  be 
good  but  some  is  much  better 
than  others,  and  we  consider 
the  cars  you  control  to  be  an 
excellent  advertising  'buy'." 

•     R  A.COUNTWAY 
Vrcndent 


DEL  MONTE 
PRODUCTS 

"We  cannot  $peak  too  highly 
of  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered us  in  the  past  and  the 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  evi- 
denced by  all  members  of  your 
staff  with  whom  we  have  come 
in  contact." 

W.  E  LOUCKS 
Tromolion  Manager 


O'SULLIVAN  HEELS 

"We  cannot  refrain  from  writ- 
ing to  tell  you  howspiendidly 
our  sales  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  (1924).  New  York 
continues  to  be  our  banner 
territory." 

ROBERT  H.  CORY 
President 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY 

"In  our  recent  special  cam- 
paign, on  the  new  Holeproof 
Exx  Toe,  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  checking   results 

directly .  and  I  think  tt  no 

more  than  right  to  let  you 
know  that  these  results  were 
highly  satisfactory." 

W.  W.  FRESCHL 
y/ict-Vreiidtnt 


SUNKIST  ORANGES 

**We  have  been  using  your 
advertising  service  continu- 
ously since  December  1,  1916. 
and  consider  it  to  be  a  vital 
part  of  our  advertising  plan 
for  the  New  York  market." 

PAUL  S.  ARMSTRONG 
Ad^MTtising  Manager 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 


"The  resulu  we  have  secured 
have  been  extremely  gratifying 
to  us,  for  they  have  exceeded 
even  our  highest  expeaaiions. 
We  have  always  felt  that  your 
medium  has  played  a  great  part 
in  the  success  we  have  attained 
in  the  New  York  market." 

FRANK  L.  CHEEK 

\'ice-Pre5idcnt 


IDE  COLLARS 

"Ourbusiness  in  New  York  has 
steadily  increased  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
this  is  in  no  small  measure  due 
toour steady  adverttstngin  the 
cars  of  your  company" 

IRA  FLEMING 

Adfenising  Manager 


THE  MENNEN  CO. 

TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  using  this  ser\'ice 
so  long,  we  necessarily  must 
have  renewed  our  contracts 
several  times,  which  mear\s  we 
must  think  well  of  the  ser\'ice. 
Wc  don't  know  of  any  bener 
way  of  covering  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  district." 

WILLL\M  G.  MENNEN 
President 


BEECH-NUT 
PRODUCTS 

"Needless  to  say  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  your  posting  space 
has  been  of  real  help  in  stim- 
ulating the  sales  of  Beech-Nut 
products." 

S.  VAN  WIE 
Adfernjing  Manager 


NUJOL 

"We  consider  the  Incerbor- 
ough  Rapid  Transit  Subway 
and  Elevated  one  of  the  best 
car  card  advertising  mediums 
in  the  country." 


BORDEN'S  MILK 

"...  our  sales  in  New  York 
City  have  mounted  steadily 
and  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  our  ad- 
vertising in  the  Interborough 
Subway  and  Elevated  has  had 
a  real  share  in  building  our 
business." 

STUART  PEABODY 
:Adverttjin£  Manager 


THE  POMPEIAN  CO. 

TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

"The  buying  capacity  of  New 
York  City  staggers  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  way  your  serv- 
ice reaches  that  field  is  a 
gratifying  thought  to  the  ad- 
vertiser." 

W.  W.  WHEELER 
Vice-Prestdenr 
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THE  6-j)t  E\G 

DU 


THERE  has  come  to  my  desk  a 
copy  of  The  Carter  Times,  house- 
organ  of  the  Carter  White  Lead 
Company,  which  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
a  twentieth  anniversary  issue.  A  20- 
year-old  house  magazine  is  surely 
worthy  of  respect  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  high  infant  mortality 
of  such  publications! 

Interestingly  enough,  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue  is  the  announcement 
of  the  installment  plan  of  selling  paint- 
ing and  decorating.  The  application  of 
the  installment  plan  to  the  financing 
of  painting  is  a  significant  new  de- 
velopment, and  I  was  much  interested 
to  learn  just  how  the  scheme  is  worked 
out.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  this  page 
will  be  equally  interested.  I  quote 
from  The  Carter  Times: 

How   an  Installment   Contract    Works 

Out 
If  the  estimated  cost  of  the  job  is.. $150. 00 
Painter   will   add    9% 13.50 

Total    contract   price $163.50 

20%    payment   to    painter 32.70 

Balance  payable  to  Finance  Company 
in  ten  monthly  installments 
of  $13.08   $130.80 

Owner  pays  no  other  charges. 

Charge  for  credit  investigation,  col- 
lection, risk,  interest  and  service     13.50 

Cash      received     by      painter      from 

Finance  Co $117.30 

Cash      received      by      painter      from 

home  owner   32.70 

Total    cash    received   by   painter. ..  .$150.00 

The  minimum  finance  charge  is  $9.00  with 
no   extra   charge   for   credit   investigation. 

In  Chicago  the  other  day  I  talked 
with  the  vice-president  of  a  company 
in  another  "household  necessity"  line, 
and  he  said  that  his  own  and  another 
important  industry  were  working  out 
a  similar  time-payment  plan.  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  before  long  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  all  major  pur- 
chases and  expenditures  on  the  de- 
ferred payment  plan;  and  that  any  in- 
dividual industry  or  company  that  holds 
out  will  face  difficult  competition. 
— 8-pt.— 

This,  from  a  General  Motors  adver- 
tisement published  in  business  and 
financial  papers,  strikes  me  as  being 
exceedingly  well  put: 

"Shakespeare  created  his  characters 
in  three  ways:  what  he  made  them  do, 
what  he  made  them  say,  and  what  he 
made  others  say  about  them.  These  are 
the  three  ways  we  take  the  measure 
of  a  man,  a  group  of  men  or  a  corpo- 
ration." 

— 8-pt.— 

Sanger  Brothers,  authorized  Hoover 
dealers  for  Dallas,  Texas,  have  discov- 


ered— or  should  I  say  "invented"? — a 
new  outdoor  advertising  medium.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  with  litho- 
graphed and  painted  displays  and  elec- 
tric signs,  and  advertising  automobiles 
and  kites  and  calliopes,  the  field  would 
be  pretty  well  exhausted.  But  not  so! 
Sanger  Brothers  discovered  that  very 
effective  outdoor  advertising  could  be 
done  with  fireworks,  as  witness. 


It  seems  that  each  year  these  enter- 
prising Hoover  distributors  stage  a  big 
party  at  the  fair  grounds  and  invite 
everybody  in  Dallas.  At  the  last  party 
the  program  wound  up  with  this  big 
Hoover  set  piece,  which  not  only  burned 
"The  Hoover"  into  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  but  edged  into  the  papers 
and  the  movies  and  got  itself  talked 
about  all  over  Texas.  That's  what  gen- 
erally happens  when  one  does  some- 
thing unusual! 

— 8-pl.— 

"Wage  earners  buy  Ford  cars  for 
many  reasons,"  says  Charles  Percy  of 
Cleveland,  "and  more  often  than  not 
the  reason  which  a  wage  earner  will 
give  for  buying  a  car  can  be  properly 
termed  a  'conscience  appeaser'." 

The  "conscience  appeaser"  is  a  com- 
mon sales  phenomenon,  but  it  seems 
not  to  be  understood  by  many  salesmen 
and  advertisers.  They  try  to  argue 
with  prospects  about  whatever  it  is 
they  are  trying  to  sell,  instead  of  get- 
ting around  on  the  other  side  of  the 


problem   and  helping  the   prospect  ex- 
cuse himself  for  buying! 

— 8-pt.— 
While   out   West  recently   I  noticed 
a    safety    slogan    on    the    buses    which 
says  a  great  deal  in  four  words: 
"Courtesy  will  prevent  accidents." 
Selling  safety  via  the  courtesy  route 
is  appealing,  and  it  should  be  effective. 

— 8-pt.— 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
April  the  friends  of  Frank  Blanchard 
tendered  him  a  dinner  at  the  McAlpin 
Hotel  in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
advertising  in  an  educational  way  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  F.  B.  or- 
ganized the  first  resident  advertising 
course  ever  given,  back  in  1905,  at  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  and  he  has  conducted  a  class 
there  every  year  since.  Many  of  the 
men  who  today  stand  high  in  adver- 
tising learned  their  first  lessons  in 
agate  lines,  copy  and  layout  under 
Frank  Blanchard.  The  McAlpin  dinner 
was  well  deserved  recognition. 

— 8-pt.— 

Although  professing  righteous  indig- 
nation over  the  idea  of  press  agentry, 
secretly  I  cannot  but  admire  the  per- 
spicacity of  whoever  is  behind  the 
publicity  of  the  General  Airways  sys- 
tem in  sending  two  grand  pianos  to 
Washington  by  air  freight.  Could  they 
have  selected  anything  that  would  have 
more  quickly  or  more  convincingly 
"caught"  the  mass  mind  than  grand 
pianos?  In  the  popular  imagination 
they  stand,  not  merely  as  musical  in- 
struments, but  as  symbols  of  weight 
and  bulky  unwieldiness,  combined  with 
delicacy  and  intrinsic  value. 

No  wonder  editors  "fell"  for  the 
story ! 

— 8-pt.— 

Well,  if  it  doesn't  accomplish  any- 
thing else  of  benefit,  the  new  postal 
rate  schedule  will  result  in  a  lot  of 
house-cleaning  of  mailing  lists.  And  I 
know  of  a  number  of  concerns  that 
could  pay  the  new  rates,  and  still  save 
considerable  money  if  they  would  cull 
out  the  dead  names  and  the  duplicates! 
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Delicatessen  Wives ; 


NUMEROUS  in  the  city;  al- 
most   unheard    of    in    the 
country ! 

Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  city 
families  do  their  own  baking, 
whereas  94  per  cent  of  farm  fami- 
lies bake  their  own  bread  and 
pastry.  The  family  flour  con- 
sumption is  divided  as  follows : 
strictly  farm  families,  55.34  per 
cent ;  town  and  village  families, 
12.21  per  cent;  families  in  cities  of 
5,000    to   25,000,   9.58   per    cent ; 


families  in  cities  over  25,000,  22.85 
per  cent. 

Obviously  it  is  to  the  farm  fami- 
lies that  flour  manufacturers  must 
direct  their  advertising  if  they  are 
to  have  an  influence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  over  one-half  of  the 
"family  consumed"  flour  of  the 
nation. 

The  buying  of  flour  is  a  very  defi- 
nite and  conscious  transaction  on 
the  part  of  farm  families.     Each 


family  bu3S  an  average  of  100 
pounds  at  a  time.  The  Farm 
Journal  subscribers  alone  buy 
4,230,000  barrels  a  year.  Their 
average  consumption  is  690.9 
pounds. 

Whose  brands  will  they  buy? 
That  depends  upon  what  flour  ad- 
vertising they  read  in  The  Farm 
Journal,  whose  more  than  1,200.- 
000  subscribers  may  be  reached  at 
the  small  cost  of  less  than  54  cent 
per  page  per  family. 


Ik  l^rm  journal 

first     Jl^      in  the      ^  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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How  big^^^oes 
the  Industrial  Market  look  toyou? 


IS 


EASURED  by  the  yardstick  "vol- 
ume," the  industrial  market  as  a 
whole  staggers  the  imagination.  The 
figures  are  so  stupendous,  they  require  a 
rearrangement  of  the  powers  of  compre- 
hension before  one  can  think  in  comparable 
terms. 

Measured  by  the  number  of  potential 
buyers,  the  industrial  market  becomes  al- 
luringly small,  for  95%  of  all  industry's 
purchases  are  made  by  115,000  plants. 
These  include  everything  from  the  great 
industrial  works  to  the  little  shops  with  a 
big  future.  The  remaining  5%  is  widely 
scattered,  of  uncertain  stability  and  low 
potential.  They  are  beyond  the  border  line 
of  profitable  selling. 


The  obvious  economy  of  selling  only 
where  sales  are  profitable,  points  directly 
to  the  need  for  concentration  of  sales  and 
advertising  on  worth-while  markets.  Mar- 
ket determination  and  sales  analysis  loom 
big  as  the  first  steps  toward  lower  cost  of 
distribution. 

Scientific  selling  simply  means  the  study 
of  markets  and  the  intelligent  cultivation 
of  those  buyers  whose  purchases  are  large 
enough  to  justify  the  efi^ort  to  sell  them. 

Four  principles  of 

Industrial  Marketing 

As  a  preliminary  to  selling,  four  basic 
facts  should  be  determined  (1)  What  are 
the  worth  while  markets  (2)  What  are  the 
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guying  habits  of  these  markets  (3)  What  is 
le  most  direct  approach  to  them  (4)  What 
)peals  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on 
leir  buying. 

The  classification  of  industrial  markets 
not  difficult.    Industry's  needs  are  known 
and  buying  habits  are  well  established. 

Any  manufacturer  selling  to  industry  can 
segregate  his  prospects  with  certainty.  He 
can  reach  them  directly  and  with  a  definite 
knowledge  of  what  appeals  influence  their 
buying.     Information  which  will  aid  him 


The  Industrial  Market  at  a  glance 

Group 

Units 

Purchases 

Mines  and  Quarries 

11,400 

$1,000,000,000 

Public  Utilities 

26,680 

4,000,000,000 

1     Power  Plants  (over  250  H.P.) 

16,000 

Included  in  other 
groups 

Construction 

7,500 

Class 

2,500,000,000 

Manufacturing 

A         B 

Process  Industries 

7069    6285 

12,700,000,000 

Mechanical  Industries 

7981     5213 

5,900,000,000 

Textile  Industries 

5544    4847 

4,500,000,000 

Lumber  Industries 

3531     3546 

1,200,000,000 

Miscellaneous 

4717    5488 

3,700,000,000 

Class  A  (50  or  more  workers) 

Class  B  (21  to  49  workers) 

Total 

115,801 

$35,500,000,000 

The  above  changes  somewhat  from  year 

to  year  due  to  growth,  mergers,  etc. 

to  do  this  is  available  through  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company. 

Numbered  among  the  manufacturers  who 
are  following  these  principles  of  scientific 


selling  and  advertising  are  many  of 
America's  Industrial  Leaders.  Among  them 
also,  are  numerous  smaller  manufacturers 
whose  real  success  started  when  they 
changed  from  promiscuous  selling  to  con- 
centrated effort. 

A  service  of  unique 
value 

The  McGraw-Hill  Company  has  been  of 
definite  assistance  to  many  of  these  manu-' 
facturers.  They  were  able  to  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  plans  a 
fifty  years'  knowledge  of 
industry,  unique  and  un- 
matched. 

Other  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  fit  their 
sales  and  advertising 
plans  to  present-day 
needs  and  opportunities, 
are  invited  to  counsel 
with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company. 

A  recent  survey  of  the 
buying  habits  of  indus- 
try has  been  published 
under  the  title  of  "Indus- 
trial Marketing".  This 
graphic  analysis  will  be  sent,  upon  request, 
to  any  manufacturer  (or  advertising  agent) 
whose  market  embraces  the  industries  served 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publications. 


MeGRAW-HILL  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CLEVELAND,  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  OF 

Vie  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICAnONS 

REACHINQ  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 

Ekclrical  Mining  Induslrial  Overseas  Construction  3  Civil  Engineering 


ELECTRICAL  WORLD 

JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

iCTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

RADIO  RETAILING 


COAL  AGE 

ENGINEERING  &  MINING 

JOURNAL  PRESS 


POWER        AMERICAN  MACHINIST 

CHEMICAL  &.  METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 


AMERICAN  MACHINIST 

(EUROPEAN  EDITION, 

INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL 


ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 

Transportation 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 

BUS  TRANSPORTATION 


This  advertisement  is  the  second  of  a  series  to  appear  in  the  following  newspapers — Netu 
York  Times,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Ne<w  York  Herald-Tribune;  in  the  following 
advertising  papers — Printers'  Ink,  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  Sales  Management; 
and  also  in  all  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publications.  The  purpose  of  these  advertisements  is  to 
arouse  a  national  appreciation  of  the  need  for  improving  industrial  sales  efficiency,  also  to 
awaken   a   keener   interest   in   the  correct   principles  of  industrial    advertising   and   selling. 
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The  Sweeney s  Versus  the 
Stuyvesants 


stance,  know  something  of  preferred 
stocks,  wines,  cigars,  and  horses,  but 
he  buys  rugs  and  pictures  and  books 
on  the  advice  of  somebody  else,  or  be- 
cause somebody  else  who  represents 
good  taste  and  the  proper  thing  to  him 
buys  them. 

I  HAVE  met  a  well-known  and 
wealthy  horseman  who  buys  pic- 
tures, but  always  pictures  of  horses. 
He  bid  six  hundred  dollars  one  day  for 
a  huge,  dingy  painting  that  sho\yed 
among  other  things  two  horses  coming 
down  a  hill.  He  bought  it,  he  said,  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  natural  action  of 
horses  going  down  a  hill  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  When  Duveen  had  the  can- 
vas cleaned,  he  found  it  was  a  lost  work 
of  a  very  famous  Dutch  artist,  and  the 
owner  was  immediately  offered  ten 
times  what  he  had  paid.  But  the  old 
gentleman  preferred  to  keep  his  pic- 
ture, not  because  it  was  an  old  master 
but  because  it  was  a  good  picture  of 
something  he  loved  and  understood — 
horses.     A  limited  sophisticate! 

I  recall  a  certain  millionaire  who 
bought  a  new  house,  remodeled  and  re- 
furnished it  regardless  of  expense,  and 
moved  in.  Then  he  decided  they  needed 
some  pictures.  So  one  day  the  whole 
family  piled  into  the  White  sedan, 
drove  to  the  galleries,  and  selected 
dozens  of  pictures.  The  only  restric- 
tion on  their  choice  the  head  of  the 
family  made  was  that  no  picture  should 
cost  over  twenty-five  dollars.  So  they 
bought  anything  from  ten  inches  of 
exquisite  water  color  to  one  horrendous 
seven-foot  canvas  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
bad  enough  to  engender  a  life-long 
hatred  of  mutton.  But  in  very  many 
other  respects  this  man  was  a  very 
sophisticated  person. 

Sophistication  is  limited  in  anybody. 
We  might  compare  a  human  being  to 
a  partially  cut  diamond,  with  one  or 
more  brilliant  facets,  but  the  rest  of 
the  stone  as  it  came  from  nature.  Our 
sophistication  is  our  facets.  Nobody's 
is  comprehensive. 

Another  instance:  a  musician — 
teacher,  singer,  composer,  celebrity  in 
his  world — kept  all  his  money  in  bills 
in  an  old  trunk,  gave  over  the  family 
bathtub  one  time  for  two  weeks  to  a 
new  hatched  brood  of  ducklings,  spent 
his  summer  in  the  country  barefoot, 
and  adored  boiled  wax  beans  smothered 
in  hot  sour  milk.  In  music  this  man 
was  an  ultra  sophisticate;  in  other  re- 
spects he  was  extremely  unsophisti- 
cated. 

The  most  sophisticated  man  I  have 
ever  known  (in  Mr.  Calkins'  sense  of 
broadly  and  richly  lived  and  travelled) 
was   a  morose  jumble  of   inconsisten- 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   18] 

cies;  puritanically  intolerant  in  many 
ways,  but  sentimental  as  a  musical 
comedy  milkmaid.  He  was  the  first 
crossword  puzzle  fan  I  ever  knew.  The 
only  effect  of  advertising  on  him  that 
ever  came  to  my  notice  was  to  sell  him 
a  device  to  clean  a  pipe.  And  not  so 
long  ago  he  committed  suicide  in  a  very 
sophisticated  and  gentlemanly  way, 
with  a  minimum  of  mess  and  consid- 
erable consideration  for  the  folks  who 
had  to  relay  his  remains  to  the  crema- 
tory. 

Mr.  Calkins  rather  describes,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold,  people  who  are  smart, 
or  smarty,  rather  than  sophisticate.  It 
is  very  hard  to  sell  a  truly  and  broadly 
sophisticated  person  anything.  Least 
of  all  is  such  a  person  susceptible  to 
advertising  in  a  publication  that 
heralds  wood  carvings  of  dropsical 
nudes  as  a  new  step  in  sculpture,  or 
some  new  tonal  or  graphic  showman  as 
a  shining  evangel  in  art.  The  after- 
math of  sophistication  is  independence 
— independence  in  taste,  in  thought,  in 
manner,  almost  to  intolerance.  The 
sophisticate's  criteria  are  formulated 
pretty  solidly,  and  his  interests  ab- 
sorbed and  confined.  He  may  read  and 
observe  much,  but  be  relatively  little 
influenced.  Consequently  he  is  not  a 
particularly  good  prospect  for  most 
kinds  of  advertising. 

*     *     * 

THE  smart  or  smarty  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  essentially  imita- 
tive— conformative  copyists.  With  a 
vast  appetite  for  new  experiences,  am- 
bitious to  reach  or  stay  or  shine  in  a 
certain  social  status,  they  have  more 
than  average  means,  but  few  stand- 
ards. They  reflect  one  another  and  em- 
ulate the  nearest  shining  light  of  their 
acquaintance  and  experience.  They 
live  by  authority  and  borrow  authen- 
ticity. They  affect  connoiseurship  and 
familiarity  with  many  fields  they  really 
know  little  about.  The  women  in  the 
family  are  usually  the  motive  forces 
that  move  them,along. 

These  people  do  read  and  follow  the 
publications  Mr.  Calkins  mentions,  or 
at  least  buy  them.  They  can  be  sold 
comprehensively  on  Colonial  furniture, 
including  the  sleigh  back  rockers  and 
ship  carpenter's  cupboards  that  in  the 
original  are  interesting  museum  pieces 
but  untenable  in  this  day  as  livable  fur- 
niture. Some  of  the  women  do  read 
and  study  Vogue  with  an  intensity  that 
oftens  amounts  to  passion.  They  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  the  smart  thing, 
the  right  thing,  the  newest  thing.  As 
Mr.  Calkins  says  of  his  sophisticate — 
"They  live  in  a  world  which  has  its  own 
technique."     Their  absorption   in  this 


world  is  tense.  But  beyond  all  else, 
they  are  impressed  by  example  rather 
than  advertisement!  They  have  their 
authorities  in  personis.  They  follow 
the  leader  rather  than  the  advertiser. 
For  instance:  If  a  salesman  suggests 
Chinese  rugs  for  the  living  room,  young 
Mrs.  Smart  indignantly  rejects  the 
idea.  Chinese  rugs  are  used  in  dining 
rooms  only.  The  smart  magazines  say 
so.  Her  friends  use  them  there.  But 
let  Mrs.  Whoof,  who  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Smart's  patterns,  cover  her  living  room 
floors  with  Chinese  rugs,  and  Mrs. 
Smart  weakens.  Chinese  rugs  go  on 
the  fence.  And  if  word  comes  that 
Mrs.  Wild,  another  Biddle  or  Cabot  of 
her  circle,  affects  Chinese  rugs  for  the 
same  purpose — Chinese  rugs  are  sold ! 
They  are  all  right  on  living  room  floors 
because  the  authorities  have  spoken. 


THESE  are  the  people  Mr.  Calkins 
may  have  seen  around  Thorley's, 
with  unfloricultured  dubs  like  myself, 
paying  ten  dollars  because  we  wanted  a 
good  Easter  lily  and  really  couldn't  tell 
one  ourselves.  The  sophisticates,  whose 
lily  needed  no  gilding  of  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue florist's  name,  were  probably  in 
the  crowd  at  Bloomingdale's,  selecting 
superior  lilies  at  $1.69. 

Mr.  Calkins  speaks  of  prestige. 
Prestige  is  a  pebble  in  a  pool — and 
there  are  many  pools.  Occasionally  a 
pebble  is  potent  enough  to  ripple  many 
pools  or  the  whole  ocean  of  life,  but 
generally  it  operates  within  smaller 
circles.  The  more  circles  it  affects,  the 
greater  its  cash  value.  Rolls-Royces 
would  carry  very  little  prestige  if  the 
Sweeneys  on  foot  didn't  know  and 
recognize  them. 

Prestige  among  the  smart  or  smarty 
people  is  also  established  in  a  person 
or  persons.  The  wry-faced  oflScers  of 
the  Pierce-Arrow  Company  who  looked 
askance  at  Mr.  Fatty  Arbuckle's  pur- 
chase of  a  Pierce-Arrow  should  have 
been  respectfully  recommended  to  fly  a 
kite.  Mr.  Arbuckle  was  a  considerable 
pebble  in  his  pool,  and  undoubtedly 
sold  many  more  Pierce-Arrows  to  film 
folks.  At  least  he  didn't  prejudice 
more  people  against  the  car  than  some 
other  pebble  might.  He  really  gave  it 
more  prestige  in  a  new  field  and  among 
the  general  public. 

I  could  whisper  to  Mr.  Calkins  the 
name  of  a  certain  suburban  community 
near  New  York  where,  if  one  certain 
man  could  be  sold  a  Pierce-Arrow,  at 
least  ten  more  sales  would  follow  in  his 
circle  within  the  year.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  put  fourth  mortgages  on 
the  homestead,  hock  the  jewels,  and 
leave  the  grocer  and  undertaker  unpaid, 
but  these  families  would  get  the  Pierce- 
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PRINTERS'  INK 


What  Is  "Class" 
Circulation  ? 


A  FEW  publishers — some  advertisers — and  a 

great  many  advertising  men  define  "class" 

or    "quality"    circulation,  as   though   it  had 

some  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  social 

standing  of  those  who  comprise  it. 

"Class"  or  "quality"  circulation  is  purely 
a  commercial  term.  It  means  circulation 
among  that  part  of  the  population  who  have 
enough  money  to  buy  what  they  need  or 
want.  As  opposed  to  it,  there  is  "mass"  or 
"quantity"  circulation,  which  means  circula- 
tion among  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not. 

When  the  New  York  resident  is  financially 
able  to  live  in  ordinary  comfort,  he  becomes 
a  theatre  patron.  The  circulation  of  Theatre 
Programs  in  New  York,  is,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  people  who  have  at  least  enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  needs.  There  are  vari- 
ous  methods   of   advertising   to  the   others. 


Programs  for  60  legitimate  New  York  theatres  — 
aggregating  1,600,000  circulation  monthly. 

Published  by 

^<iy^^3\\mioi^m^  6>rpotutix)a 

108  Wooster  Street  New  York  City 
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in  direct  advertism 


J_)uring  April  the  merchandising  department 
of  Evans-Winter-Hebb  investigated  market- 
ing conditions,  planned  or  executed  direct  ad- 
vertising in  the  interest  of  the  following: 


building  stone 
concrete  block  machine 
cooking  stove 
drug  specialty 
furniture 

hardware  specialty 
household  disinfectant 
industrial  crane 
insurance  polices 
lawn  watering  system 
motor  cars  (to  consumers) 


motor  cars  (to  secure  dealers) 

motor  car  hardware 

paint  and  varnish 

paint  spray  gun 

paper  and  envelopes 

printing  paper  (for  jobber) 

printing  paper(for  manufacturer) 

shock  absorbers 

sporting  shoes 

trunks  (automobile) 

woven  commercial  baskets 


Such  a  list  serves  as  index  to  the  uses  of  direct 
advertising.  And,  although  itdoes  not  include 
additional  work  that  was  done  in  other  de- 
partments ,  it  also  indicates  this  organization's 
broad  experience  in  its  specialized  field. 

While  Evans-Winter-Hebb  does  not  suggest 
that  direct  advertising  is  a  panacea  for  all  sales 
and  advertising  ills,  it  is  likely,  however,  that 
you  might  find  in  a  recommendation  of  this 
organization  just  the  tonic  or  remedy  that 
your  condition  requires. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb  /«c.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  EvaDs-Winter-Hebb  organizacioD  has  wiihia  itself  corapfete  facilities  for  the  planoiag 

and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  othet  printing:  Analysis  ■   Plan-  Copy-  Design 

Art*  Photo-Engraving  •   Letterptess  and  Offset  Printing  •   Binding-  Mailing 


Arrows.  Trying  to  sell  them  an  Estey 
organ  would  be  another  story,  because 
an  Estey  organ  gives  little  publicity, 
and  a  radio  answers  its  purpose  among 

these  folks. 

*     *     * 

Miss  Birchall  in  the  last  issue  also 
dodged    definition    and    enlightened    byj 
illustration  only. 

She  called  our  attention  to  the  hard 
lot  of  the  Harrison  family  in  Kansas 
City,  A.  D.  1905— all  of  which  from 
an  advertising  standpoint  is  as  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  because  times 
have  changed  since  Sara  was  a  girl. 
If  you  really  want  to  know  how  much 
they  have  changed,  look  up  the  article 
by  Roger  P.  Davidson — "The  New  Con- 
suming Public" — in  the  Fortnightly 
of  June  18,  1924. 

Miss  Birchall  mentions  that  of  a 
total  of  24,000,000  families  in  this 
country,  some  8,130,000  only  pay  taxes. 
These  taxpayers,  please  remember,  are 
largely  urban,  and  do  not  represent  the 
whole  income  of  the  country.  Farmers 
need  an  expert  accountant  to  figure  out 
their  incomes ;  and  they  get  a  living  on 
and  from  the  farm  to  a  great  extent, 
in  addition  to  their  cash  income.  But 
if  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  United  States  pays  income 
tax  is  not  good  news  to  every  adver- 
tiser, we  had  all  better  stop.  No 
country  in  any  period  of  history  ever 
had  so  much  and  such  a  large  high- 
income  population ;  and  no  country  ever 
had  such  an  increase  of  prosperity  as 
this  country  in  the  last  decade.  I  have 
no  1905  income  figures,  but  cogitate 
these:  357,515  incomes  of  more  than 
$3,000  in  1914,  and  about  2,000,000  such 
incomes  in  1924.  Incomes  below  $3,000 
totaled  2,479,465  in  1917;  reached  4,- 
622,575  in  1921;  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceeded this  figure  for  1924. 

VUTOMOBILE  registrations  in- 
/V  creased  from  1,258,062  cars  in  1913 
to  15,029,177  in  1923— a  rise  of  1200 
per  cent.  The  seven  to  ten  billions  of 
dollars  we  now  have  rolling  around  on 
rubber  tires  would  have  flabbergasted 
the  1905  economist  (or  whatever  they 
called  them  then). 

So  when  Miss  Birchall  asks  if  we 
think  buying  habits  have  changed 
much  in  the  intervening  two  decades, 
the  only  answer  is  Yes.  We  know  they 
have! 

Exhibit  B — the  Misses  Abby  and 
Eulalia  of  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge, is  of  little  more  value.  Isolated 
remnants  of  a  tight  little  local  caste, 
their  significance,  economically  or  so- 
cially, is  as  trivial  in  1925  as  the  long 
nails  of  the  Mandarin;  or  the  speck  of 
yolk  children  in  certain  Pennsylvania 
mining  towns  are  wont  to  leave  upon 
their  chins  on  the  mornings  they  imbibe 
eggs,  apprising  local  society  that  Pop 
is  working  again.  They  are  not  even 
representative  1925  intelligentsia.  At 
most  they  are  only  a  very  small  group 
in  the  middle  class,  where  most  of 
the  intelligentsia  are  found  anyway. 

Exhibit  C— my  dear  old  friends,  the 
Stuyvesants!  (The  much  sought  pluto- 
crats, at  which  every  advertiser  at  some 
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"iniis  advertisement  Is  one 
advertisement  penonalizes 
acteristic  of  that  suburb; 
district    Is    shown. 


of   a    series   appearing   as    a    full   page    in   The   Enquirer.      Each 
a    Cincinnati    suburb    by    describing    the    type    of    woman    char- 
in    each    advertisement,    too.    The    Enquirer's    coverage    of    the 


] 


Keeping  up  with 

Mrs*  Pleasant  Ridge 


When  Mrs.  Pleasant  Ridge  was  a 
little  girl  her  neighborhood  was  a 
series  of  estates.  There  was  much 
"visiting"  from  house  to  house  — 
a  compact  community  spirit  reigned. 

Today  the  estates  have  given  way 
to  broad  avenues  bordered  with  sub- 
stantial homes.  But  the  community 
spirit  still  remains  —  because  Mrs. 
Pleasant  Ridge  has  kept  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  community.  She  be- 
longs to  clubs,  goes  to  the  theatre; 
she  is  "  up  "  on  every  current  topic. 

In  keeping  with  such  an  existence 
is  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Pleasant  Ridge 
in  The  Daily  Enquirer.     Staying  at 


I.    A.    KLEIN 

New     York 

Chicago 


home,  she  sandwiches  it  between 
breakfast  and  housework.  Shopping 
bound  she  is  companioned  by  it  on 
her  ride  to  the  city. 

As  you've  guessed,  "Mrs.  Pleasant 
Ridge"  is  not  one  woman,  but  many. 
In  this  suburb  are  873  residence 
buildings;  here  502  Enquirers  are 
delivered  each  morning. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you,  Mr. 
Advertiser?  Simply  this:  Through 
The  Daily  Enquirer  you  can,  at  an 
extremely  low  rate,  talk  to  the  great 
majority  of  housewives  in  Pleasant 
Ridge  —  and  at  an  hour  when  they 
have  time  to  listen! 


R.    J.    BIDVCELL    CO. 

San    Francisco 
Los    Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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THREE  HITS  ♦  NO  RUNS 
ONE  ERROR 

LEFT  on  the  bases — that's  the  position  of 
many  dealers  today.  Some  manufac- 
-'  turers  are  wondering  why  more  runs 
aren't  being  scored  in  the  sales  columns. 
Something  seems  wrong  with  the  teamwork 
in  distribution. 

These  manufacturers  know  their  products 
are  OK;  that  their  dealer  organizations  are 
capable  and  that  their  national  advertising  is 
effective.    These  are  the  three  hits. 

Why  don't  the  dealers  pile  up  bigger  scores? 
One  error — inadequate  consumer  contact — 
leaves  them  stranded  on  the  sacks. 

With  Caxton  Applied  Direct  Advertising 
in  the  line-up  the  manufacturer  has  a  depend- 
able hitter  who  will  drive  the  dealer  across 
the  consumer's  home  plate.  And  the  dealers 
will  gladly  pay  for  his  services. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  Caxton 
a.d.a.  or  write  us  direct. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 


time  or  other  yearns  to  loose  a  telling 
shaft.)  They  are  entertaining.  The 
jazz  orchestra  rates  five  hundred 
alone.  By  the  night,  Cinderella!  And 
the  coming  out  party  of  the  deb  daugh- 
ter set  the  old  man  back  fifteen  thou! 

Ah,  well — let  Exhibit  C  stand,  right 
alongside  Mr.  Calkins'  rara  avis. 
There  must  be  some  families  like  the 
Stuyvesants,  or  else  where  do  the  Sun- 
day sections  get  their  stories?  But 
alas — so  few,  so  far  between,  so  hard 
to  reach  and  sell — that  it  is  better  to 
sell  the  haystack  and  let  the  needle  go! 
And  remember  to  put  these  Stuyvesants 
in  the  up  part  of  the  390,000  families 
earning  from  $6,000  a  year  up.  Any 
bright  little  classified  boy  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  imprudent,  if  not  impossible, 
for  $6,000  families  to  shoot  fifteen 
thousand  on  the  debby  daughter's  blow- 
out. In  New  York  City,  only  9  per 
cent  of  our  families  earn  from  $6,000 
up,  and  the  Stuyvesants  fit  into  the 
last  quarter  per  cent  of  the  nine. 
Granted  they  are  splendid  customers, 
are  there  enough  of  them  to  count; 
and  how  in  blazes  can  you  keep  alive 
selling  them? 

"And  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
the  three  types  of  mind — mass,  intel- 
lectual quality,  financial  quality — over- 
lap surprisingly  little."  Again  we  beg 
to  disagree.  They  not  only  overlap, 
but  they  slop  over.  Only  time  can 
breed  class  minds,  and  in  this  country 
we  are  not  old  enough.  We  are  too 
fluid,  too  shifting.  We  have  very  little 
inherited  wealth,  and  very  little  of 
that  running  beyond  two  generations. 
We  are  making  millionaires  rapidly, 
and  reducing  them  again.  And  a  mil- 
lion dollars  does  not  entirely  reform 
a  mind  within  one  lifetime. 

MISS  BIRCHALL  believes  that  the 
basis  of  quality  in  circulation  de- 
pends on  an  attitude  of  mind  toward 
money.  But  she  is  mistaken  if  she  be- 
lieves that  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
mass  reader  is  "Money  is  to  be  saved." 
The  mass  mind  shoots  the  roll,  gathers 
the  roses  while  it  may,  and  has  little 
care  of  the  morrow.  How  else  can  you 
explain  the  fact  that  the  poorest  mil- 
lions of  England's  population  spend 
millions  annually  in  lotteries  and  in 
bets?  How  else  can  you  explain  the 
silk  shirt  outbreak  of  1919?  And  only 
last  week  we  had  public  warning  in 
the  press  from  a  labor  chief  to  his  con- 
stituents that  easy  credit  and  install- 
ment buying  may  be  carried  too  far. 

The  saving  attitude  of  mind  belongs 
to  accustomed  wealth.  The  very  rich 
man  with  a  large  income  gives  much 
thought  as  to  how  to  save  and  preserve 
and  multiply  a  portion  of  his  income. 
The  poor  man  dreams  and  plans  to 
make  his  buy  the  most.  Forswear  the 
exquisite  aloofness  of  the  Vogue  offices 
some  time  Miss  Birchall  and  go  out  and 
give  the  Sweeneys  the  double  O — 
Saturday  night  is  a  good  time — and 
get  acquainted  with  the  mass  mind's 
attitude  toward  money.  We  have  tried 
"loith  the  utmost  fixity  of  purpose" 
for  four  years  to  prevent  free  lance 
newsboys   from    overcharging   for   the 
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early  edition  of  our  five-cent  Sunday 
paper  on  Saturday  night — but  see  if 
you  can  find  anybody  in  New  York  on 
Saturday  night  who  cares  for  an  extra 
nickel,  excepting  only  the  subway 
change  makers ! 


WHAT  is  quality  circulation? 
Well,  here  is  a  definition.  I 
may  modify  it  next  week  or  next  month 
or  next  year,  but  it  seems  more  com- 
plete to  me  now  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding: Quality  circulation  is  that 
circulation  which  per  capita  or  per 
thotisand  can  be  profitably  sold  the 
largest  possible  volume  of  the  thing 
advertised.  It  is  a  variable  and  fluc- 
ttiating  field  for  each  individual  adver- 
tiser. 

I  say  "can  be  profitably  sold"  rather 
than  having  buying  power — because 
the  former  includes  buying  power,  sus- 
ceptibility to  impression  and  sales 
argument. 

For  instance,  the  best  quality  cir- 
culation (it  seems  to  me  offhand)  that 
a  maker  of  harmonicas  could  buy 
would  be  the  circulation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Boy,  in  preference  to  all  the  Conde 
Nast  publications  in  the  world. 

And  I  honestly  believe  that  more 
Estey  organs  could  be  sold  on  the 
lower  East  Side  among  New  York's 
foreign  born  population,  because  there 
are  possibly  more  people  there  who 
love  and  appreciate  music  than  in  any 
other  audience  in  America.  I  hazard 
this  opinion  because  I  know  that  one 
of  the  largest  retail  music  houses  in  the 
world  sells  most  of  its  high  priced  vio- 
lins ($500  to  $10,000)  to  workmen  of 
foreign  birth.  Such  men  regard  a  vio- 
lin as  an  investment  and  a  heritage; 
and  having  been  born  too  late  to  ac- 
quire a  Strad,  look  for  the  next  best 
substitute.  Is  it  entirely  possible  that 
the  best  quality  circulation  for  Estey 
organs  might  be  some  New  York  for- 
eign language  papers? 

So  it  is  up  to  each  advertiser  to  test 
his  fields  and  find  his  quality  circula- 
tion. Such  circulation  may  be  con- 
stantly changing.  The  mail  order  ad- 
vertiser "wears  out"  certain  fields  or 
lists  sometimes,  and  the  circulation  he 
has  been  using  may  fall  in  productivity 
and  no  longer  be  his  best  field. 

Ultimately  quality  circulation  is  that 
group  of  people  among  whom  you  can 
do  the  most  business.  It  does  not  come 
in  neat  bundles  or  numbered  lists.  It 
must  be  sought  for  and  found  by  test 
and  experiment. 

For  the  general  advertiser  we  think 
mass  circulation — which  includes  all 
classes — is  generally  most  profitable. 
The  Sweeneys  in  the  aggregate  are 
everyone's  best  customers;  income  be- 
low $6,000;  capacity  for  impression 
and  susceptibility — infinite.  Of  course 
there  is  some  waste;  there  is  waste  in 
every  circulation.  But  if  your  adver- 
tising can  sell  only  a  portion,  it  can 
create  a  prestige  among  the  rest. 
After  all,  advertising  is  more  than  list- 
ing for  sale.  It  is  creating  desire 
which  blossoms  into  tomorrow's  de- 
mand, as  well  as  today's  sales. 


Iheres  no  place 
iMSiie  Rome 


—to  get  the  facts  on  the  buying 
habits  of  any  market.  The  new 
1925  Consumer  Analysis  of 
Greater  Milwaukee  is  based  on 
personal  interviews  with  a  real 
cross-section  of  all  Milwaukee 
families.  Published  in  four 
volumes,  this  survey  covers  brands 
used,  number  and  percentage  of 
brand  consumers  and  dealers,  per 
capita  consumption  and  total 
annual  volume. 

VOLUME  I 

Grocery  Products:  Candy  and  Gum: 
Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco. 

U       VOLUME  II 

Musical  Instruments,  Radio  Equip- 
ment, Automobiles. 

VOLUME  III 

Cosmetics,  Clothing,  Jewelry. 


VOLUME  IV 

Electrical  Appliances,  Building  Ma- 
terial, Miscellaneous. 


1 
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Copies  of  this  survey  are 
being  sent  to  interested  ex' 
ecutives  as  quickly  as  each 
volume  is  printed. 


J*  The  Milwaukee 
OUBNAL 
FIRST- by  Merit 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  IS  years  the  leading  best 
equipped  business  research 
organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investi- 
gations— dealer  questionnaires 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  $1.50  per 
dealer,  75c  consumer. 
Industry  researches  on  over 
300  lines  of  business  available 
at  $150  and   up. 

Business    Bourse 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 

IS  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Three  Big 
Forward  Steps 


Four-color  Covers 


Beginning  with  the  December  issue  People's 
Popular  Monthly  will  carry  four-color  covers. 
The  printing  will  be  the  highest  quality  of 
four-color  work  available.  You  can  now  send 
a  first  class  color  message  into  a  million  small 
town  homes. 

680  Line  Page  Size 

Page  size  will  be  changed  from  760  lines  to  680 
lines.  The  exact  month  this  Fall  when  the 
change  takes  effect  will  be  announced  shortly. 

A  Million  Circulation 

We  will  mail  a  million  circulation  commenc- 
ing in  September,  but  the  million  circulation 
rate  does  not  take  effect  until  the  January 
issue,  1926.  You  can  save  enough  this  Fall 
to  offset  many  of  your  increased  postage  costs. 

This  magazine  is  entering  a  new 
era  of  influence. 

Let  it  become  your  salesman  in 
the  Small  Town  homes  of 
America. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 
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Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR  LITHOGRAPHED 
FOR   EVERY   PURPOSE 

Send /or  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 

HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND   UTHO.  CO. 

4161   North  KinKshichway  ST.  LOUIS 


GET  THE 
1925  RED  BOOK 

More  than  6,000 
names  of  wholesale 
grocers,  semi -job- 
bers, and  chain 
store  operators  in 
U.  S.  Financial 
size,  branches,  etc., 
designated. 

$2.50    each,    postpaid 
Special  prices  on    Quantities. 
THACKER    GROCER    DIRECTORY 

Dept.    AS,    33    W.    Gar    St.,    Columbu*,    Ohio 


Building  the  House 
to  Fit  the  Heater 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

the  average  five  or  six-room  house  in 
even  the  coldest  climates,  and  other 
possible  objections  could  be  readily 
swept  aside.  A  cellarless  house,  prop- 
erly built,  is  actually  drier  and  warmer 
than  a  house  with  a  cellar,  consider- 
ably easier  to  heat,  much  more  con- 
venient, and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
appearance,  decidedly  more  pleasing. 

We  wanted  the  opinions  of  archi- 
tects and  other  authorities  on  the 
practicalness  of  cellarless  houses,  and 
we  went  first  to  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Flagg, 
director  of  service  of  the  Architects' 
Small  House  Service  Bureau.  His 
answer  was  emphatic  and  decidedly  re- 
assuring. "Perfectly  sound,"  said  Mr. 
Flagg,  "and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  good  small-house  con- 
struction." 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Flagg  and  other  authorities,  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  was  the  cellar- 
less house  idea  a  sound  idea,  but  that 
by  promoting  it  we  would  have  the 
advantage  of  tieing  up  with  a  very  de- 
finite trend  in  small-house  design.  We 
wanted  to  know,  however,  just  how 
large  a  saving  could  be  made  by  build- 
ing without  a  basement,  so  we  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  real  estate  boards 
throughout  the  country.  The  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  showed  that  we 
were  justified  in  claiming  an  average 
saving  of  15  per  cent. 

OUR  investigation  had  not  only  as- 
sured us  of  the  practicalness  of  the 
cellarless  house,  but  had  furnished  us 
with  a  wealth  of  material  for  adver- 
tising copy.  With  the  demand  for 
small  homes  far  exceeding  the  supply, 
with  building  costs  at  peak  prices  and 
no  probability  of  a  decline,  with  news- 
paper and  magazine  editors  appealing 
for  public  or  private  enterprise  to  fur- 
nish some  means  of  alleviating  the 
housing  shortage,  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  actively  interesting  itself 
in  the  problem,  what  could  be  more 
timely  or  more  appealing  than  such  a 
headline  as  "New  method  of  home 
building  cuts  15  per  cent  from  costs!" 
We  realized,  of  course,  that  we  were 
undertaking  a  big  contract  in  attempt- 
ing to  promote  so  radical  a  change  in 
home  building  as  the  elimination  of  the 
basement;  we  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  such  a  campaign  would 
be,  at  best,  an  indirect  method  of  sell- 
ing the  Estate  Heatrola,  and  that  not 
all  of  the  heating  appliance  business 
resulting  from  the  campaign  would 
come  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proposed  campaign  oflfered  us  these  two 
certain  results: 

(1)  An  opportunity  to  interest  all  our 
dealers  in  actively  displaying  and  push- 
ing the  sale  of  the  Heatrola  in  the 
spring  building  season,  whereas  for- 
merly their  efforts  had  been  concen- 
trated in  the  fall  months. 

(2)  The  only  solution  we  had  found 
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NEXT  WEEK 

Next  Week  —  the  million  dollar  property,  now  known  as  Motor  World,  with  all  its 
prestige  and  influence,  will  lose  its  present  identity  and  become  Motor 
World  Wholesale — the  change  being  made  in  response  to  a  strong  and 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  such  a  publication. 

Next  Week  —  there  will  be  a  complete  change  in  the  appearance,  arrangement  and 
editorial  treatment  of  this  publication.  It  will  be  100%  wholesale — 
the  only  publication  of  its  character  in  this  field. 

Next  ^Veek  —  Motor  World  Wholesale  will  be  full  of  interesting  news  and  information 
about  the  wholesale  field.  This  will  be  of  a  much-needed  and  very 
helpful  character  that  will  strongly  appeal  to  its  readers. 

Next  W^eek  —  will  see  the  inauguration  of  a  number  of  special  departments  devoted 
to  Car  Distributors,  Tires,  Electrical  Wholesale,  Replacement  Parts 
Wholesale,  Salesmen,  Radio,  etc.  These  will  concentrate  editorial 
matter  of  interest  to  these  specialized  fields  and  will  appear  in  each  issue. 

Next  ]Veek  ^  Motor  World  Wholesale  will  have  thousands  of  new  subscribers — all 
drawn  from  wholesalers  and  their  salesmen.  These  are  being  received 
at  the  rate  of  over  2000  a  month.  Of  the  present  subscribers  over 
40%  already  are  interested  in  the  wholesale  field.  It  will  have  the 
largest  paid  circulation  of  this  character  obtainable. 

Next  Week  ^  ^"  Motor  World  Wholesale  you  will  see  a  distinctive,  interesting, 
informative,  newsy  paper — entirely  different  from  any  publication  in 
the  trade  paper  field. 

Next  Week  -^  thousands  of  quantity  buyers  will  be  carefully  scanning  both  adver- 
tising and  editorial  matter  in  Motor  World  Wholesale.  Will  they 
find  your  product  there  ? 

Next  W^eek  ~"  thousands  of  wholesale  salesmen,  tremendously  influential  with  the 
retail  trade,  will  be  carefully  reading  Motor  World  Wholesale  from 
cover  to  cover.  Will  they  find  there  information  about  your  product 
that  will  help  them  sell  it? 

Next  Week  -^  is  a  mighty  good  time  to  be  well  represented  in  Motor  World  Wholesale. 
The  tremendous  interest  aroused  in  this  new  publication  assures  your 
advertisement  getting  unusual  attention.  There  is  yet  time.  Wire 
space  reservation  to 

MOTOR   WORLD    WHOLESALE 

239  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 

GET   it!  read  ITl 

JUDGE  IT  ON  ITT"  MERIT// 
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of  the  problem  of  how  to  make  adver- 
tising of  the  Heatrola  published  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  timely  and  interest- 
ing. 

It  was  the  certainty  of  these  two 
favorable  results  that  finally  induced 
the  directors  of  our  company  to  say 
"go  ahead."  The  advertising  ran  in 
magazines  through  the  spring  building 
season  of  1924,  and  is  being  continued 
in  a  larger  way  this  year. 

THE  very  first  advertisement  that 
appeared  gave  us  proof  of  nation- 
wide interest  in  the  cellarless  house 
idea.  Although  the  copy  was  not  aimed 
particularly  at  producing  inquiries,  it 
brought  in  over  a  thousand,  most  of 
them  from  individuals  who  were  plan- 
ning to  build  homes,  but  many  of  them 
from  real  estate  operators  and  build- 
ing contractors,  and  others  from  prop- 
erty owners  who  saw  in  a  low-priced, 
easier-to-build  house  an  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  land  which  could  not  be  sold 
as  vacant  lots. 

A  feature  of  the  advertising  has 
been  the  offer  to  supply  at  a  nominal 
price,  complete  house  plans  for  a  va- 
riety of  modern  cellarless  houses — 
Heatrola-heated — designed  for  us  by 
The  Architects'  Small  House  Service 
Bureau.  But  we  soon  found  that  the 
technical  service  which  we  would  be 
obliged  to  render  in  connection  with 
selling  this  new  building  idea  would  be 
far  more  comprehensive  than  the  mere 
furnishing  of  house  plans.  We  have 
been  asked  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing dry-rot,  questions  as  to  methods  of 
floor  insulation,  protection  of  water 
pipes,  methods  of  laying  foundations, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  questions  of  a 
technical  nature  which  were  originally 
beyond  our  ken,  but  which  were  part 
of  the  responsibility  we  assumed  in  our 
new  role  of  home  building  advisor. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  we 
seem  to  have  become  the  clearing  house 
for  cellarless  house  information — not 
only  in  regard  to  technical  points  in 
building,  but  in  connection  with  financ- 
ing and  other  phases  of  the  building 
business. 

It  was  recognized  very  early  in  this 
undertaking  that  the  speculative 
builder  would  be  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  marketing  of  Heatrolas  as 
equipment  for  new  houses,  as  it  is  the 
speculative  builder  who  is  responsible 
for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  houses 
that  are  being  built  nowadays,  and  for 
a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  the 
new  houses  in  the  low-price  class.  To 
reach  this  market  we  have  used  direct 
mail,  trade  publications,  exhibits  at 
home  building  shows,  and  a  special 
force  of  salesmen  whose  work  has  been 
entirely  of  an  educational  or  missionary 
character.  We  have  shown  the  builder 
how  he  can  gain  a  distinct  advantage 
over  competition  by  building  a  cellar- 
less house,  a  lower-priced  house,  a 
Heatrola-heated  house,  a  nationally  ad- 
vertised house. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  demand  for 
low-priced  houses  in  Chicago  and  sub- 
urbs, we  decided  this  spring  to  make 
an     intensive    effort    to     promote    the 


DAIRYMEN'S  i 


ofTrosperity 


MOTOR  through  the  beautiful  country  which  provides  New 
York  City  with  fluid  milk  and  you  will  everywhere  see  the  blue 
and  white  sign  of  membership  in  the  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
operative Association,  Inc.  You  can  nearly  always  tell  the  home- 
stead of  a  Dairymen's  League  member  before  you  see  the  sign, 
by  observing  the  well  kept  buildings  and  the  general  air  of 
prosperity. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  average  New  York  State  dairy  farm  is 
devoted  to  pasture.  The  cows  harvest  this  pasture  crop  without 
expense  to  their  owner.  For  this  reason,  the  most  prosperous 
months  for  the  Dair\-nien's  League  member  are  May,  June,  July 
and  August. 

It  is  good  business  to  use  extra  space  in  the  Dairymen's  League 
News  during  the  summer  months,  rather  than  wait  until  fall,  as  is 
usual  in  advertising  to  the  general  farmer.  This  paper  is  read  by 
every  active  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League  because  it  supplies 
him  with  vital  market  news,  unbiased  by  any  other  interest. 

Build  up  the  "valley"  in  your  sales  graph  by  adding  the  Dairy- 
men's League  News  to  your  summer  schedule.  The  rate  is  very 
reasonable,  500  a  line  for  circulation  averaging  7o,(XX).  Published 
every  Friday ;  forms  close  Monday  of  the  preceding  week. 

A  requett  icill  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


NEW    YORK: 

120     W.     42nd     Slre<-| 

F.  M.  Tibbins.  Bui.  Mgr 

0.   E.   Everett.  Adv.   Mgr 

Phone    WiMcnsin    6081 


dairymen's  . 
News 


CHICAGO: 

O    S.    La   Salle   Street 

John    D.    Ross 

Phono  State  3692 


"The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  York  City  Milk-Shed" 
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Is  Stranger 

Than  Strangers? 

STRANGE,  ISNT  IT,  how  many  strangers  there  are! 
You  spend  goodly  amounts  of  money  to  "keep  known" 
as  the  experts  say.  In  spite  of  which,  you  are  constantly 
and  startlingly,  faced  with  the  endless  strangers,  that  you 
and  your  product  are  strange  too. 
It  jolts  you. 

More  than  likely  it  isn't  a  case  of  too  small  space.  Or  too 
few  mediums. 

With  advertisers  rather  generally,  one  of  the  troubles— one 
of  the  biggest,  in  fact — is  that  so  few  are  willing  to  do  the 
simple,  utterly  obvious  things  with  their  selling-on-paper; 
the  same  as  their  salesmen  do  selling-on-foot. 

The  simple,  clean  cut,  easy-to-understand  things,  frequently 
don't  make  a  very  showy  showing,  among  our  neighbors 
and  friends.  But  what  matters  that,  if  they  show  up  satis- 
factory profit-wise? 

If  you  have  the  courage — and  it  takes  courage — to  do  the 
simple,  utterly  obvious  things,  the  chances  are  we  can  offer 
you  the  kind  of  business  building  service  that  will  insure  a 
substantial  reduction  of  strangers  to  your  product,  resulting 
in  a  larger  success  for  your  advertising. 
You  may  aljo  like  the  idea  of  a  moderate  sized  agency. 

I  L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL,  President  I 

1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

9   East   3Slh   St. 
N«w   York.   N.   Y. 

Plrase    send    me   the    following    bound    volumes    at 
•S.OO  each: 

n   Volume   I.    May    9,    1923,   to   Oct.    24.    1923. 
□   Volume   II,  Nov.   7,   1923,  to  Apr.  23,   1924. 
D  Volume   III,   May   7,    1924,  to   Oct.   22,    1924. 
D  Volume   IV,  Nov.   5,   1924,   to   Apr.   8,    1925. 

I   enclose   check   to   cover. 


Addr»BM 


CUy 


Bound  copies  of  Vol- 
ume IV  are  now 
ready.  The  volume 
is  cross-filed  under 
title  of  article  and 
name  of  author, 
making  it  valuable 
for  reference  pur- 
poses. Price  $5.00 
each,  including  post- 
age. 

A  few  copies  of  I,  II 
and  III  available  at 
the  same  price. 


building  of  Heatrola-heated  cellarless 
houses  in  this  metropolitan  district.  On 
March  29  we  launched  a  campaign  of 
large-space  advertisements  in  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  and  Examiner  to  run 
through  the  spring  building  season. 
But  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  before 
the  advertising  started  four  members 
of  our  organization  with  two  members 
of  the  newspaper  staff,  merchandised 
the  proposed  campaign  to  the  real  es- 
tate operators  and  builders  in  Chicago 
and  in  a  40-miIe  radius  around  the  city. 
To  the  concerns  who  would  endorse  the 
cellarless  house  idea,  who  would  agree 
to  put  up  at  least  one  such  house  as  a 
sample  early  in  the  season,  and  who 
would  show  their  good  faith  by  placing 
a  non-cancellable  order  for  at  least  one 
Heatrola,  we  offered  listing  of  the  firm 
name  in  each  of  our  advertisements 
and  exclusive  representation  in  the 
particular  territory  in  which  each  con- 
cern was  operating. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  at 
least  1,000  of  these  houses  will  be  built 
in  the  Chicago  district  this  year. 

A  LEADING  trade  journal  in  the 
building  and  contracting  fields  has 
made  the  promotion  of  cellarless  house 
building  one  of  the  planks  in  its  edi- 
torial platform  for  1925  and  has  come 
out  unequivocally  with  the  statement 
that  "basements  in  small  houses  are  a 
tradition  of  the  past." 

Early  this  year  we  offered  cash 
prizes  amounting  to  $1,000  for  cellar- 
less house  designs.  Over  620  sets  of 
plans  were  submitted — the  largest 
number  of  plans  ever  submitted  in  a 
competition  of  this  sort — and  every 
State  in  the  Union,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, was  represented. 

In  addition  to  the  results  which  I 
have  already  cited,  these  things  have 
been  accomplished: 

Magazine  advertising  of  the  Heatrola 
featuring  the  cellarless  house  idea  has 
produced  practically  double  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  that  came  from  adver- 
tising which  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  merits  of  the  heating  appliance. 

The  cellarless  house  idea  has  taken 
the  Heatrola  out  of  the  class  of  ap- 
pliances whose  sales  are  confined  to  a 
single  season  of  the  year. 

Lastly,  our  records  show  quite  clear- 
ly that  advertising  of  the  Heatrola 
which  featured  its  application  as  part 
of  the  equipment  of  new  houses  had 
been  just  as  effective  in  selling  the 
Heatrola  as  a  replacement  unit  for  old 
houses. 

In  conclusion,  if  any  of  you  think 
that  we  have  undertaken  too  big  a 
contract  in  attempting  to  make  a  new 
market  for  the  Heatrola — if  it  occurs 
to  any  of  you  that  the  same  amount  of 
effort  applied  along  lines  of  less  re- 
sistance would  be  more  productive  of 
sales  and  profits — let  me  present  this 
thought  in  justification  of  our  pro- 
gram. The  market  for  the  Heatrola 
as  the  heating  plant  for  new  houses 
will  grow  larger  each  year.  In  pro- 
moting the  "Build  Without  a  Base- 
ment" idea  we  are  not  only  increasing 
present  outlets,  but  we  are  building  for 
the  future. 
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What  Do  POWER'S  Readers  Buy? 
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JDNGINES,  boilers,   pumps,   condensers? 

To  be  sure.     But  that  isn't  all. 

By  title  POWER's  readers  are  execu- 
tives, consulting  engineers,  superintendents, 
mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers, 
master  mechanics,  works  managers,  etc. 
You'll  find  them  wherever  power  genera- 
tion is  an  important  factor — in  central 
stations,  steel  mills,  ice  plants,  textile  mills, 
public  buildings,  paper  mills — in  every 
branch  of  industry. 

But  their  function  is  a  common  one. 
They  are  responsible  and  in  authority  when 
it  comes  to  the  generation  and  application 
of  the  kilowatts,  horsepowers  and  pounds 
of  steam  that  keep  industry  going. 

This  means  they  are  responsible  for  and 
buy  equipment  for  not  only  the  generation 
of  power,  but  for  its  many  common  indus- 
trial applications  as  well — refrigeration  ma- 
chinery, heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
motors,  control,  speed  reducers,  belting, 
instruments,  etc. 

power's  readers  are  responsible  for 
power  generation  and  application  every- 
where in  industry.  If  your  products  have 
a  place  in  their  production  work,  POWER 
has  a  place  in  your  sales  work. 

.  Supporting  data?    Lots  of  it.     Just  ask. 


POWER 

A  McQraW'Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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WHICH  PAPERS 

Come  Within  the  ^rice? 


■Many  advertisers  are  bom  practical- 
minded.  They  begin  certain  jobs 
with  a  price- Umitation.  Then — 
which  papers  come  within  the  price? 
Which  give  opportunity  to  be  dif- 
ferent? Which  afford  change  from 
the  same  old  thing?.  . .  .  Now  comes 
the  Strathmore  4 -Group  Plan.  It 
tells.  It  presents  3  groups  of 
Strathmore  Expressive  Papers  at  3 
price  levels,  and  a  4th  group  of 
decorative  papers  ....  Does  this 
job  class  as  "Everyday"?    The 


Everyday  Group  points  out  "Every- 
day" covers,  books,  japans,  bonds 
and  writings.  Does  that  job  class  as 
"Prestige"?  The  Prestige  Group 
gives  a  complete  choice  of  "Prestige" 
papers.  Thus,  also,  with  your 
"Distinguished"  or  best  jobs,  and 
with  your  "Decorative"  or  novelty 
jobs  ....  When  you  know  what 
you  want,  and  when  you  don't — 
work  from  the  4 -Group  Plan.  How 
will  you  have  your  card?  Please 
mark  the  coupon. 
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The  Ten 
Main  Factors 
in  Campaign 
Illustration 

— and  how  to  handle 
them 


1.  The   creating  of  an   exclusive  physical    at- 

mosphere. 

2.  An  art  technique  which  shall  assist  in  dif- 

ferentiating the  campaign. 

3.  Possibilities  of  accumulative  interests,  due 

to  serialization  of  them«. 

4.  Analysis   of  the  popular   vogues,    fads   and 

fancies  of  public. 

5.  If  possible,   the  advancing  of  a  single  sell- 

ing argument. 

6.  An    eye    to    pictorial    competition,    particu- 

larly in  newspaper  space. 

7.  Meeting   the   picturized    campaigns  of   com- 

petitors. 

8.  Careful  study  of  seasonal  influence. 

9.  Perfect  correlation  between  text  and  illus- 

tration. 

10.  Some  indication  that  the  advertising  illus- 
trations nre  in  harmony  with  future  aima 
of  wtJes  department. 

These  factors  are  thoroughly  covered  in 

ILLUSTRATION 

IN 

ADVERTISING 

By  "W",  Liivinsrston  Ltimed 

Vice-President  and  Art  Director  in  Chief 
of  the  Bthridge  Company 

321  pages.  Q  x  Q,  212  illustrations,  $4  net, 
postpaid 

This  book  is  a  fact-packed  explanation  on 
the  use  of  art  in  advertising.  It  discusses 
principles,  methods,  technique,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  psychology  of  practically 
every  illustrative  treatment  for  practically 
every  advertising  requirement. 

Every  imijortant  illustrative  method  is  cov- 
ered. All  usual,  and  many  unusual,  advertis- 
ing requirements  are  considered. 

Advertising  managers,  artists,  copy-writers. 
service  executives,  commercial  i)hotopraphers. 
production  managers — eveo'  f>ne  interested  in 
good  advertising  display  and  illustration — read 
Mr.  Lamed's  masterly  covering  of  the  entire 
subject. 


Covers     erery  important   art   point 


Atmosphere 

Action 

Serialization 

Borders   and    Mortises 

Using  White  Space 

Outline  Technique 

Human  Interest 

Woodcut  Ttchnique 

Perspective 

Pencil,  Crayon  and 

Drybrush 
Mechanical  Shading 

Methods 
Photograjihic  lllustratrons 
Pen  Drawings 
Humor. History  Heroics 
Use  of  Black  Areas 
And  hundreds  of  others 

SEE    IT    FREE 

Kvery  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  chapters  has  a 
thought — a  suggestion — 
sn  idea — for  you.  Eveiy 
one  is  well  worth  reading: 
and  referring  to  again 
and  iiuain.  We  shall  he 
glad  to  send  your  copy 
for  10  days'  free  exami- 
nation to  your  hnme  or 
your  office. 


FREE   EXAMINATION    COUPON 

BIc6RAAV-HII,L     BOOK     CO.,    INC. 
370   Seventh    Avenue,    New   York 

Send  me  for  10  days*  free  examination 
Larned's  ILLUSTRATION  IN  ADVERTIS- 
ING,  $4.00. 

I  agree  to  remit  for  tlie  boolc  or  to  return 
it,  postpaid,  witiiin  ten  da.vs  of  receipt. 

Name     

Adtlresfi     

PoeiHon 

Company 

\.  V.  ."1-2 2 -a.') 


Advertising  the  Church 

By  William  N.  Bayless 


THE  modern  church  is  a  large 
and  extensive  user  of  direct 
mail  advertising.  Not  many 
advertising  men  know  that.  They 
have  a  more  or  less  vague  idea  that 
the  church  is  spending  most  of  its 
money  in  the  newspapers  and  perhaps 
occasionally  on  the  billboards.  Their 
a  s  s  u  m  p  tion  of 
this  is,  of  course, 
natural.  Those 
are  the  media 
that  make  an  im- 
pact on  the  na- 
tional conscious- 
ness. Advertising 
in  the  newspapers 
and  on  the  bill- 
boards is  seen  by 
the  general  pub- 
lic. 

But  the  general 
public  does  not 
know  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars 
spent  every  year 
by  the  churches 
of  America  in 
letters,  folders, 
mailing  cards, 
booklets  and 
house  organs 
(which  are  gen- 
erally referred  to 
as  Church  Bul- 
letins) , 

Although  one 
of  the  inefficient 
and  wasteful  fea- 
tures of  church 
advertising  today 
is  the  large 
amount  of  poor 
copy  and  weak, 
ineffective  lay- 
out, nevertheless 
there  are  some 
outstanding  ex- 
amples of  beauti- 
ful and  convinc- 
ing direct  mail 
advertising  in  the  church  field. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  a  hand- 
some brochure  for  the  Church  of  the 
Master  in  Cleveland.  My  hat  is  off  to 
Ralph  Leavenworth,  the  man  who 
planned  and  produced  that  booklet.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thing.  Moreover,  it  has 
imagination — a  rare  quality  in  much 
of  the  church  advertising  of  today. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  the  cover 
design.  Instead  of  the  usual  trite  and 
commonplace  design  on  a  church  book- 
let, there  is  a  very  artistic  line  drawing 
of  the  exterior  fa?ade  on  the  church. 
The  technique  of  this  drawing  is  done 
in  the  impressionistic  style  of  broad, 
bold  strokes,  with  smashing  masses  of 
blue  color.  The  whole  thing  is  surpris- 
ingly effective. 
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TOO  +  +  +  + 
IMPORTANT 
TO    PASS    BY 


Another  touch  of  imagination  on  this 
cover  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  Church  at  all! 
Can  you  imagine  that!  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  man  who  did  it  may  have  had 
a  rather  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
the  Church  Board.  Probably  the  first 
thing  they  said  to  him  was — "Young 
man,  you  have 
forgotten  to  put 
the  name  of  our 
church  on  this 
cover."  Then  the 
advertising  wri- 
ter had  to  ex- 
plain patiently  to 
them  that  it  was 
left  off  purposely, 
and  had  to  sell 
them  on  the  idea 
of  leaving  it  off. 
The  only  letter- 
ing on  the  cover 
at  all  is  the  al- 
luring caption — 
"Toolmportant  to 
Pass  By,"  which 
appears  right 
under  the  color 
illustration  o  f 
the  church. 

The  inside 
pages  of  the 
booklet  are  in 
only  one  color 
(black)  but  they 
present  in  a  very 
practical  and 
convincing  way 
the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the 
church  among 
the  adults,  the 
young  people  and 
the  children. 
These  phases  of 
the  life  of  the 
church  are  well 
illustrated  by  a 
number  of  half- 
tones from  photo- 
graphs. The  whole  thimg  makes  an 
ideal  piece  of  printed  matter  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  unchurched  people 
of  that  community,  to  "sell"  them  on 
what  The  Church  of  The  Master  has 
to  offer  them,  in  both  a  social  and 
spiritual  way. 

Churches  are  fast  beginning  to  see 
that  more  beauty  is  needed  in  their 
bulletins  and  folders.  The  copy  is  also 
commencing  to  gear  up  more  closely 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  An  illumin- 
ating instance  in  the  field  of  Letters  is 
that  of  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Chicago  who  has  gotten  amazing  re- 
sults from  a  series  of  multigraphed 
letters  that  he  sends  monthly  to  the  J 
young  folks  in  his  congregation  after 
they  have  been  confirmed. 
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WA  N  T  E  D  : 

. .  .a  man  with 

IDEAS 

and  the  ability  to  express  them 

We  need  another  writer — we  will  employ  two,  if  they 
meet  our  requirements.  Naturally,  education  counts, 
experience  counts,  personality  counts — but  only  insofar 
as  they  contribute  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  write  good 
advertising.  By  good  copy,  we  do  not  mean  glowing 
platitudes  and  rubber-stamp  phrases.  We  mean  copy 
with  the  sparkle  of  human  interest  in  it,  copy  that  hits 
people  where  they  live. 

If  you  think  you  can  write  that  kind  of  copy,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  prove  it  to  us.  Write  us  a  letter,  tell- 
ing us  what  you  think  we  should  know  about  you,  and 
naming  the  starting  salary  you  would  expect.  Enclose 
samples  of  your  work — they  will  be  returned  to  you. 

We  are  growing — the  copy  writers  we  need  are  addi- 
tions to  our  Cincinnati  staff,  not  replacements.  If  you 
come  with  us,  you  will  be  joining  an  organization  where 
there  are  no  silk  hats — no  "prima  donnas."  Instead, 
there  is  an  honest  spirit  of  cooperation — real  team  work. 
If  you  show  ability,  you  won't  need  to  worry  about  ad- 
vancement. 

But  the  first  thing  is  to  show  ability.  Show  it — in  your 
letter  to  us. 

The  Ralph  H.  Jones  Company 

ADVERTISING 

431  Main  Street,  Cincinnati 
171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

MEMBER: 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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The  Great  American  Family 


How  Advertisers  Make  Customers 
of  K'C  Families 

Advertisers  realize  the  enormous  buying  capacity  of  more  than  a 
milHon  and  a  half  rOLUrPBia  readers.  Hence  they  employ  the 
most  effective  medium  through  which  to  make  customers  of  these 
K-C  families. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  we  present  the  following  partial  list  of 
well  known  trade  names  which  are  found  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns of   rOLUtHBlJit   Magazine: — 


American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co, 
AutoStrop   Safety    Razors 
B,   V,  D.  Underwear 
Brunsicick-Balke-Collender   Co. 
Canadian  Pacific 
Coward  Shoes 
Canard  Line 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes 
Fatima   Cigarettes 
Forhan's  for  the  Gums 


Gem  Safety  Razors 
Glastonbury  Underwear 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
Ingersoll  Watches 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
Rubberset  Brushes 
7-20-4  Cigars 
Standard  Playing  Cards 
V.  S.  Shipping  Board 
White  Star  Line 
W hiting- Adams  Brushes 
Wrigley's  Gum 


The  Largett  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    Nationid    Monthly    PublUhed^    Printed    and 
Circulated  by  the  Knighta  of  ColumbuM 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


D.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Adv.  Director 

^5  West  43rd  Street. 

New  York  City 


J.   F.  JENKINS,   Western  Manager 

134  South  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,    111. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  aalesman  oouW  ihow  ikeptical  prospects 
tbe  testimonial  letters  and  orders  recelfed  from 
satisfied  customen,  it  would  remove  doubt  and 
eet  the  order.  Don't  leara  testimonial  letten 
lying  Idle  In  your  files — glre  them  to  your  men 
and   increase   your   sales    thru   thetr    use. 

Write  for   mmpleM   and   prieKK.  


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Liven  your  house  organs,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artwork  ai 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

Selling  Aid,  808  S.  Wabaah  Ave.. 
Chicago 


Bakers  Weekly  fti^?„v1^?iry 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewtsti  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
daily.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  e(»nblned  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  adrertlilns. 
Renders  effectlre  mercbandlsinE  lerrice.  Rate*  on 
request. 


The  Business  Press 
and  Distribution 

By  Jesse  H.  Neal 

THE  Government  and  the  great 
national  commercial  organiza- 
tions are  all  devoting  much 
thought  to  the  question  of  cutting  the 
cost  of  distribution — of  getting  neces- 
sary merchandise  from  its  source  to 
the  final,  private  consumer. 

Before  launching  forth  in  any  half 
baked  criticism  of  the  existing  systems 
of  distribution,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  distribution  as  it  exists  today  is 
the  outcome  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
unceasing  effort.  It  is  of  course  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  but  on  the  whole 
it  must  be  accepted  as  conforming  in 
its  fundamentals  to  the  present  needs 
of  society. 

In  fact  the  complexities  of  our  dis- 
tribution machinery  are  due  largely  to 
the  increasing  complexities  of  modern 
civilization,  and  we  can't  change  one 
without  changing  the  other. 

Hon.  Sydney  Anderson,  the  author  of 
that  masterly  Congressional  report  on 
distribution,  says: 

"Improvement  must  come  through  a 
better  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  production,  conversion,  and  dis- 
persing of  goods  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  This  means  the  accumula- 
tion and  organization  of  a  larger  basis 
of  information  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence and  records  of  successful  business, 
and  the  making  of  this  information 
available  not  only  to  those  who  are  in 
business  but  to  those  who  want  to  go 
into  business,  and  to  those  who  want  to 
learn  how  business  is  done  or  ought 
to  be  done.  With  the  accumulation  of 
facts  and  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, there  will  certainly  come  more 
intelligent  effort,  better  direction  and 
lower  costs  of  distribution." 

Information,  facts,  education,  more 
practical  knowledge,  is  the  solution. 
How  are  these  stimulating  influences 
to  be  disseminated  if  not  through  the 
established  information  routes,  the 
broad  highways  of  intelligence  reach- 
ing into  the  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments of  the  country,  the  retail 
business  papers? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  publica- 
tions have  been  responsible  for  nearly 
all  of  the  improvements  in  wholesaling 
and  retailing  during  the  past  25  years. 
Collectively  they  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  get  and  distribute  just 
the  kind  of  information  that  Mr. 
Anderson  referred  to,  and  the  retailers 
of  the  country  are  paying  millions  of 
dollars  in  subscriptions  annually  be- 
cause they  want  and  need  the  service 
these  papers  perform  for  them. 

If  this  isn't  "an  economic  function," 
what  is  it? 

To  the  alert  brained  advertising 
man,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to 
the  economic  function  such  publications 
can  serve  in  promoting  proper  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise  at  low  cost. 
The  principal  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  advertising  in  the  retail 
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The  name  EVANS  &  BARN- 
HILL,  Inc.,  has  been  changed  to 
EVANS,  KIP  &  HACKETT, 
Inc.  ^  Mr.  Garrett  B.  Kip  and 
Mr.  Edmund  F.  Hackett,  long 
associated  as  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President  respectively 
and  as  Direftors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, now  have  their  names 
associated  in  the  Corporate 
name  with  those  of  David 
G.  Evans  and  S.  Keith  Evans. 


EVANS.  KIP  &  HACKETT 


9 


INCORPORATED 


Merchandising' Advertising 

247  Park  Ave.,  at  46th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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'Y'OUR  most  exclusive 

mailing  list  and 
that  ultra  sales  letter 
(your  masterpiece) 
will  bring  to  you 
many  more  happy  returns 
— if  supplemented  by 
an  announcement 
in  our  programs — 
distributed 
(for  your  profit) 
in  six  far-famed 
subscription  theatres — 
The  Guild — 
The  Garrick — 
The  S2nd  Street — 
The  Provincetoum — 
The  Greenwich  Village— 
and  The  Neighborhood. 

'J'HE  names  of  all 
subscribing   members 

and  other  attentive 

playgoing  readers 

of  these  programs 

would  challenge   the 

loving  collaboration  of 

the  Social  Register — 

Mr.  Bradstreet — 

and  Mr.  Dun — 

the  Directory  of 

Directors — 

and  Who's 

Who 

in  America. 
For    reservations    address 
C.   P.    Lathrop,    Garrick   Theatre 
65   West  35th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ninety    thousand    diacriviiiifitinff   plavooers   monthly 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,   etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

IS  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  BowlinK  Green  7966 


publications  is  that  it  takes  real  ad- 
vertising ability  to  write  the  copy  and 
plan  the  campaign,  and  the  space 
doesn't  cost  enough. 

The  retailers  and  wholesalers  of  the 
country  are  as  much  the  sales  force 
of  a  manufacturer  as  the  men  who 
travel  out  of  the  home  office.  The  mer- 
chandise if  it  moves  at  all  must  move 
through  these  channels,  and  whether 
it  encounters  resistance  or  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  distributors, 
depends  upon  the  manufacturer's  at- 
titude. 

When  people  ask  me  what  should 
be  the  place  of  the  retail  business  paper 
in  a  national  campaign,  I  respond  that 
it  should  be  precisely  of  the  same  im- 
portance in  advertising  as  the  retailer 
is  in  merchandising.  One  should  be 
proportional  to  the  other.  If  you  do 
not  care  about  the  retailer,  ignore  him, 
flout  him,  affront  him,  and  then  use  all 
the  strange  and  devious  routes  to  his 
attention  you  can  find,  EXCEPT  the 
broad  highway  of  intelligence  leading 
straight  to  his  most  intimate  and 
friendly  interest,  the  retail  business 
papers. 

DO  you  not  realize  that  a  retailer 
cannot  carry  all  lines  of  goods? 
He  cannot  even  carry  all  lines  of  ad- 
vertised goods,  and  by  that  I  mean  the 
goods  advertised  to  the  private  con- 
sumer. 

This  compels  the  retailer  to  exercise 
his  discretion  as  to  what  he  will  stock, 
and  this,  let  me  assert,  is  the  biggest 
and  most  important  of  all  retailing 
functions.  You  think  of  the  retailer 
as  a  man  from  whom  you  buy  goods, 
whereas  his  big  job  is  to  SELECT  the 
goods  he  can  sell  to  you.  His  work  of 
SELECTION  transcends  in  importance 
all  his  other  functions,  and  in  this 
work  his  guide  and  advisor  is  his  retail 
business  paper. 

The  suocessful  merchant  has  no  time 
even  to  see  all  of  the  traveling  sales- 
men who  call,  and  in  the  waste  of  the 
time  of  these  men  is  one  of  the  costs 
of  distribution  that  could  be  lowered. 
The  salesmen  that  he  does  see  are  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  men  representing 
lines  with  which  the  dealer  is  familiar 
through  advertising  in  his  trade  paper. 

The  retailer  is  the  purchasing  agent 
for  1000,  5000  or  10,000  families.  He 
has  achieved  that  responsibility,  not 
because  he  has  said  "yes"  to  everyone 
who  wanted  him  to  sell  their  goods,  but 
because  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
knows  how  to  interpret  the  wants  of 
his  clientele,  to  give  them  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it,  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  man  who  buys  for  1000  families 
should  be  just  as  good  an  advertising 
prospect  as  the  man  or  woman  who 
buys  for  one  family,  and  don't  forget 
that  the  dealer  is  a  human  being  sub- 
ject to  the  same  emotions  and  mental 
reactions  as  the  man  who  buys  for 
himself  alone. 

You  can  of  course  use  a  general 
blanket  medium  in  the  vain  hope  that 
it  will  reach  effectively  the  dealer  as 


FACTORY  EQUIPMENT  pur- 
chased by  furniture  factories 
runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

New  factories  and  new  additions 
are  taking  the  place  of  older  plants. 

Branches  are  being  built  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Northwest. 

Old  machinery  is  being  discarded 
and  modern  equipment  is  taking 
its  place. 

Building  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers of  equipment  that  is  used  in 
making  furniture  find  they  can 
reach,  through  this  journal,  the 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  where  the  money  is  spent. 

This  is  the  only  audited  circulation  indus- 
trial paper  published  that  serves  the  furni- 
ture manufacturer.  We'll  gladly  send 
you    sample    copies    and    talk    things    over. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


A  trading 

zone  of  more 

than  300,000 

population. 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS -TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

Tiaiional    Repreaentativmg 

New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 
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INDIA  VELVETONE  /^^^^^  '^ 


Mrs.  Carolyn  T.  Radnor -Lewis,  Publicity  Director,  H.  R.  Mallinson  &" 
Co.,  Hew  Tot((  City,  and  the  Schelling  Press,  Inc.,  137  East  25th  St ,  New 
Tor)(  City,  were  joint  winners  of  the  Martin  Cantine  Prize -Honor  Contest 
for  March.  Printed  on  Cantine's  India  Velvetone,  the  Mallinson  bool^let, 
"Will  It  Wash.'"  won  for  its  fjroducers  the  $200  in  cash  [rrizes. 


CUSTOMERS  and  prospects  forget  verbal 
specifications.  Striking  sales  points  and 
convincing  arguments  of  superiority  deserve 
the  permanent  value  of  direct  mail  matter  made 
forceful  with  modern  illustrations,  harmonious 
typography,  good  presswork  and  Cantine's 
Coated  Papers.  Ever  since  1888,  the  Martin 
Cantine  Company  has  specialized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively. 


Write  to  your  nearest  jobber  or  The  Martin  Cantine 
Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Dep't  175,  for  details  of 
monthly  contests  and  book  of  sample  papers. 


Cantiiie^ 


Can FOLD 


ASHOKAN 

K>  I  ENAMEL  ftOOK 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 

COATmO  ONB  SIDE 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Building  The  Eagle  Scout  Trail 


LAST  Summer  Boy  Scouts 
'  of  Eagle  grade  from 
four  states  helped  build  a 
trail  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  to  Tower 
Falls — twenty-five  miles.  This 
filled  a  long  felt  need  for  the 
fire  patrol  in  Summer  and 
rangers  in  Winter. 


An  article  about  the  Boy 
Scouts'  work  is  published  in 
the  May  Boys'  Life.  In  ad- 
vertising in  Boys'  Life  adver- 
tisers reach  many  thousands 
of  members  of  the  Boy  Scout 
organization  of  550,000  of  the 
same  caliber  as  the  boys  who 
built  the  Eagle  Scout  Trail. 
It  pays.    Let  us  tell  you  why. 


THEBOYSCOltS'MAGAZINE 


'X 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Union  Bank  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,   111. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

_  OiM  EMGIMECRIWO  and 


well  as  all  the  dealer's  customers.  If 
this  method  works  at  all,  it  costs  many 
times  what  it  would  cost  to  go  to  the 
dealer  first  through  his  own  papers 
where  you  can  talk  his  language  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  favorable  to  inter- 
ested attention. 

Then  do  not  forget  the  vitally  im- 
portant factor  that  determines  the 
value  of  all  advertising  mediums — the 
NATURE  OF  THE  CONTACT  MADE 
BY  THE  MEDIUM.  We  are  reached 
by  many  people  and  many  influences 
but  they  reach  us  in  different  ways.  I 
am  reached  daily  by  the  porter  on  my 
floor  but  he  would  be  worthless  as  the 
medium  of  a  bond  house.  I  look  to  my 
dentist  for  advice  about  my  teeth  but 
he  would  have  no  influence  with  me  in 
advising  me  as  to  the  condition  of  my 
gall  bladder. 

One  salesman  reaches  10  people  a 
day  and  earns  $2,000  annually;  an- 
other salesman  reaches  10  people  a  day 
and  earns  $20,000  annually.  They  reach 
the  same  number  of  people,  but  what 
a  diff^erence  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tact. Publications  differ  in  character 
and  in  reader  interest  just  as  individ- 
ual salesmen  differ. 

If  you  want  to  get  to  the  retailer 
at  minimum  expense  and  maximum  re- 
sults use  the  channel  of  approach  built 
for  him,  which  is  100  per  cent  germane 
to  his  business,  the  biggest  thing  in  his 
life.  That  will  reduce  resistance,  re- 
duce expense,  and  aid  in  promoting 
the  smooth,  even  flow  of  merchandise 
from  its  source  to  the  final  consumer. 


Criterion  Photocraft  Company 

Of  New  York,  commercial  photog- 
raphers, is  now  being  conducted  by 
Oscar  J.  Schwartz  and  Herbert  H. 
Schwartz.  The  former  partnership 
between  Oscar  J.  Schwartz  and  Jack 
Goold  was  dissolved  on  April  20. 


Poor  Richard  Club 

Held  its  annual  elections  on  May  4. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Howard  C.  Story  of  Story, 
Brooks  and  Finley;  first  vice-president, 
Rowe  Stewart,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record;  vice-presidents,  Karl  Bloom- 
ingdale,  of  Bloomingdale-Weiler  Adver- 
tising Agency;  Norbert  A.  Considine, 
president  of  the  Paper  House  of 
Pennsylvania;  Bartley  J.  Doyle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Keystone  Publishing  Com- 
pany; Leonard  Ormerod,  general  in- 
formation manager  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania;  sec- 
retary, Charles  Paist,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Charles  Paist  Company;  treasurer, 
John  M.  Pogelsanger,  financier.  Di- 
rectors, each  to  serve  three  years: 
Theodore  E.  Ash  of  the  Theodore  E. 
Ash  Advertising  Agency;  Harry  L. 
Appleton  of  Murta  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany; Walter  P.  Dilg,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Weeks  Photoengraving  Com- 
pany. 


Hommann,  Tarcher  &  Cornell,  Inc. 

Will  direct  advertising  for  the  Freed- 
Eisemann  Radio  Corporation  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
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A  Worth- While  Contribution 
to  Industrial  Marketing 


A  Survey  of  the  Textile  Industry 

as  a  market  for 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

"This  will  prove  an  important  piece  of  virork, 
containing  as  it  does  vital  information  of  interest 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  sale  of  material  of 
whatever  nature  to  the  textile  industry." 

"It  certainly  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  shows  a  great  deal  of  work  and  thought 
in  compiling.    We  will  keep  it  handy  for  use." 

"It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  very  desirable, 
to  have  the  facts  contained  in  your  book  for  ref- 
erence, and  we  will  use  this  reference  in  planning 
our  sales  and  advertising." 

"Like  everything  else  connected  with  the 
Textile  World,  it  is  exceptionally  to  the  point 
and  clear-cut,  and  we  believe  will  serve  a  very 
worthy  purpose  in  acquainting  various  salesmen 
with  conditions  in  the  textile  industry." 

"If  you  can  spare  about  a  dozen  more  of  these 
booklets,  I  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  to  all 
the  houses  in  England  that  we  represent." 

"It  remains  for  a  publication  like  yours,  vrith 
its  comparative  figures,  to  really  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  textile  industry  in  this  country." 


Table  of  Contents 

Chapter  I — The  Textile  Industry. 

The  Marketing  Problem;  The  Industry:  Where 
Mills  Are  Located;  Their  Distribution  by  Size; 
Size  of  the  Industry. 

Chapter  II— What  the  Mills  Buy. 

Equipment  Used  in  Mill  Power  Plants;  Ma- 
chinery and  Equipment  Accessory  to  Manufac- 
turing Processes ;  Special  Equipment ;  Equip- 
ment for  the  Comfort,  Health  and  Safety  of 
Employees;  The  Repair  Shop. 

Chapter  III — Buying  Habits. 

Who  Buys?  Personnel  of  Mills;  Their  Sources 
of   Information. 

Chapter  IV— Textile  Publications. 

Types  of  Mediums ;  Textile  World ;  The  Con- 
solidated Textile  Catalogs;  The  Trade  Direc- 
tories. 

Chapter  V — Services  Rendered. 


Definite     Service    to    Advertisers; 
Your  Plan. 


Conclusion; 


A  copy  of  this  Survey  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  any  manu- 
facturer or  agent  offering  an  in- 
dustrial  product  or  service* 


Lm-ftt    nmt    paid    eirenlatiom   in   thm    textile   fMd 


Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


Asaociated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  editors  of  this  pub- 
lication were,  until  re- 
cently, oil  industry  execu- 
tives. They  know  what 
their  fellows  in  this  field 
need  and  want.  That  is  why 
Oil  Trade,  edited  by  execu- 
tives for  executives  is  wel- 
comed so  warmly  each 
month  by  the  men  adver- 
tisers want  to  reach.  Get 
the  facts  from  any  agency. 


^ 


Oil  Trade  Journal,  inc. 


350  MADISON  AVENUE 
Chicago  :  - :  Tulsa 


NEW  YORK 

Los  Angeles 


^^-e*.  ^-o*"*  *^«*»S 


AT  the  conclusion  of  each 
volume     of     the     Fort- 
nightly an  index  will  be  pub- 
lished and  mailed  to  you.     By  doing 
so  you  will  acquire  an  invaluable  ref- 
erence book  on  advertising  and  sell- 
ing. 


Limiting  the  Number 
of  Retailers 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20J 

have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  stores  in  the  smaller  towns  because 
of  the  natural  desire  of  the  consumer 
to  purchase  in  the  larger  centers  where 
stocks  are  available  and  where  greater 
freedom  of  selection  is  possible.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  of  national  adver- 
tising, many  of  the  convenience  articles 
would,  no  doubt,  disappear  from  the 
country  store  and  be  purchased  in  the 
larger  centers.  Because  of  the  force 
of  national  advertising,  residents  of 
the  smaller  towns  know  that  they  are 
securing  exactly  the  same  article  from 
their  local  merchant  that  they  would 
secure  were  they  to  buy  these  articles 
in  the  cities.  The  problem  of  the 
country  merchant  is,  therefore,  to  con- 
duct his  store  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  confidence  of  his  buying  pub- 
lic. To  observe  proper  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  in  general  to  make  his  store 
an  attractive  place  in  which  to  do 
business.  If  he  can  do  this  and  at  the 
same  time  compete  in  price  with  the 
city  stores,  chain  stores,  mail  order 
houses,  he  will  be  able  to  retain  his 
position. 

Mail  order  houses  have  realized  the 
application  of  this  situation  to  them- 
selves and  are  adopting  new  methods  of 
merchandising.  One  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions is  opening  a  considerable 
number  of  stores  for  over-the-counter 
sales.  Articles  carried  in  stock  are 
sold  for  the  same  price  at  which  they 
are  listed  in  the  catalog  and  are  sold 
for  cash  without  delivery.  Information 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  type  of  sell- 
ing is  very  successful.  It  was  felt  that 
this  institution  as  well  as  many  of  its 
competitors  will  be  certain  to  develop 
this  type  of  selling  very  largely  in  the 
future.  These  mail  order  houses  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  goodwill  and 
can  cash  in  on  it  in  this  manner. 

C^HAIN  stores  now  sell  one-seventh 
^  of  the  groceries  of  the  country  and 
are  prominent  in  other  lines.  It  is  felt 
that  national  advertising  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  factor  which  will 
be  of  importance  in  extending  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  their  merchandising. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  chain  store  merchandising  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  developed  in 
fields  where  so-called  automatic  mer- 
chandising is  possible.  By  this  term 
is  meant  the  sale  of  goods  with  a 
minimum  of  selling  effort.  The  ex- 
treme illustration  is,  of  course,  the  self- 
serve  store.  Nationally  advertised 
goods  are  apparently  the  best  fitted 
type  of  merchandise  for  the  automatic 
selling  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
sale  is  made  in  the  mind  of  the  cus- 
tomer before  she  enters  the  store  in 
many  cases.  National  advertising  has 
made  it  possible  to  develop  consumer 
insistence  in  many  cases,  and  other 
cases  to  develop  consumer  acceptance. 
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In  either  case,  automatic  merchandis- 
ing is  possible.  Chain  stores  are  recog- 
nizing this  fact  by  the  recent  statement 
of  the  president  of  the  Chain  Store 
Grocers'  National  Association,  who  said 
that  in  his  opinion  chain  grocers  would 
shift  more  and  more  to  the  selling  of 
nationally  advertised  lines  of  goods  in 
the  near  future. 

HOUSE  to  house  selling  is,  of  course, 
an  important  tendency  in  retailing 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  this  type  of  selling  does  not  hold 
great  promise  of  future  development. 
Certain  lines  of  goods  are  well  adapted 
for  house  to  house  selling  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  sold  in  this  way  in  the 
future.  But  the  very  fact  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  firms  which  are 
attempting  to  sell  their  goods  in  this 
manner  sets  a  limit  on  the  future  de- 
velopment. Some  little  investigation 
has  shown  that  housewives  are  tend- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  reluctant  even 
to  give  the  house  to  house  man  time 
to  display  his  wares.  The  average 
housewife  wishes  to  purchase  her  goods 
when  she  wants  them  and  in  such 
quantities  as  she  desires  in  a  retail 
store,  and  she  does  not  wish  the  retail 
store  to  be  brought  to  her  door,  as  is 
the  case  when  sales  are  made  by  house 
to  house  men  or  by  wagon  peddlers  of 
all  kinds. 

The  significance  of  house  to  house 
selling  for  the  national  advertiser  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  concerns 
which  are  using  advertising  very  large- 
ly to  gain  entry  for  their  salesmen  are 
proving  to  be  the  most  successful  of 
this  newer  type  of  merchandisers.  When 
a  house  to  house  man  can  introduce 
himself  as  representing  a  nationally 
advertised  product,  he  secures  an  entry 
and  an  amount  of  goodwill  which  can- 
not be  secured  by  the  salesman  for  the 
unknown  product.  However,  it  is  felt 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  lines  of  merchandise  can  be  sold 
from  house  to  house  even  by  means  of 
national  advertising,  and  for  this  rea- 
son that  type  of  selling  does  not  hold 
any  grreat  significance  for  the  future. 
The  factor  which  will  determine  the 
type  of  merchandising  which  we  will 
have  in  the  future  is,  after  all,  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  retailer  and 
the  extent  to  which  he  changes  his 
methods  of  merchandising  to  keep  in 
line  with  new  developments.  He  must 
be  alert  and  he  must  be  efficient  in 
his  use  of  personal  salesmanship  and 
advertising,  window  displays,  store 
layout,  etc.  It  is  felt  that  there  is 
room  for  each  of  the  types  of  mer- 
chandising already  mentioned  and  per- 
haps for  new  tjrpes.  Different  types 
of  retailing  appeal  to  different  types 
of  customers.  "National  advertising 
combined  with  efficient  local  advertis- 
ing will  continue  to  be  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past — one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  retailing." 


k 


Evangeline  Aldrich 

Has  joined  the  H.  Charles  Sieck  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Los  Angeles. 


The 

Central  Office 


The    main    office    of    the    American    Wool    and    Cotton 

Reporter  at  530  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  is  continually  re- 
quested by  mill  agents,  managers,  superintendents  and  heads 
of  departments,  to  hire  men  for  them  or  recommend  men 
to  them  or  to  keep  these  men  themselves  in  mind  for  advance- 
ment in  the  textile  industry.  These  men  come  to  us  for  advice 
regarding  manufacturing  processes,  merchandising  and  finan- 
cing problems,  etc. 

In  the   textile   industry,   the  American   Wool   and    Cotton 

Reporter  is  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  influence.  It  is 
the  one  textile  trade  paper  that  is  regularly  consulted  by  the 
industry  in  general. 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  has  more  actual 

subscribers  in  the  textile  industry  of  New  England  than  any 
other  textile  paper  and  about  as  many  subscribers  eunong  the 
responsible  purchasing  heads  in  the  New  England  and  South- 
em  textile  states  as  any  three  textile  papers  combined.  The 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  the  one  textile  paper 
that  has  the  confidence  of  the  entire  industry. 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  the  only  tex- 
tile trade  paper  that  doesn't  give  premiums  to  secure  circula- 
tion. 

Standard  7  x  10  Page  EiUiblished  1887 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Paper   of   Continuous   Publication   in  the  United   States 

Largest   Circulation    in    the    United    States   of   any   Textile   Publication 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


518    Johnston    BIdg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


South  American  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Agents  for  idTertiMmenls  in  the  leading  dailies: 
*'EL  DIARIO  NACIONAL"  of  Bogota.  Rep.  of  Colombia 
^'EL  NUEVO  TIEMPO"       of  BogoU.  Rep.  «f  CoJocnbia 

Each   one   reaches   a  market   of  not  less  than  naif    a 
million   consumers    of    American   products. 
These     papers     carry     oiagazlnes,     full    page    colored 
or  dally    strip  comics,    duly   authorized   by   American 
copyright*  owners. 

80  SOUTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.   Phone:  John  1196 


Nattonal  (llller 

E>tabll>h«d   1895 

A  Msnthly  Business  and  Tschnical  Journal  c«v- 

•rlng  th«   Flour,   Feed  and   Cereal    Mills.    The 

•nly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.   paper  in  the  Held. 

630  W.  JACKSON   BLVD.,   CHICAGO 


Black  &  White 
Color 
Wash  -  Oil 
Dry  Brush 


Conducts  a  personal 
art  service  for  users 
of  advertising 
illustrations 

226  West  47th  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


Call     Chickertng    8880 
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Again  this  year,  Westing- 
house  is  using  ORAL 
HYGIENE  to  tell  the 
entire  dental  profession 
about  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Fan  in  the  white 
ivory  finish. 

Oral  Hygiene 

A  Journal  for  "Dentists 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chlcagrot  W.  B.  Gonant,  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.,  Harrison  8448. 

New  York:  Stuart  M.  Stanley.  63 
Park  Place,  Barclay  854T. 

St.  Ijonis:  A.  D.  McKianey.  Syndicate 
Trust  Bldg.,  Olive  43. 

1.0S  Angreles:  E.  6.  Lenzner,  Chap- 
man Bldg.,  Broadway  0103. 


Zero 

Makes  A  Difference 

Zero  has  drawn  it  differently 
for  all  kinds  of  advertisers.  His 
gas  holders,  film  stars,  business 
folks  and  what  not — are  unusiwl 
but  do  not  get  away  from  the 
sales  point. 

He  has  a  novel  idea  for  your 
particular  job.  No  technique 
limitations.  Let  him  show  you 
his  work. 


•itt^lL  ". 
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ZERO 

g   E.    38th    St.,    New   York    City 
Caledonia  9770 
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In  Sharper  Focus 


W.  S.  Ashby 

By  Himself 


THE  people  really  interested  in  my 
birth  were  the  immediate  family 
and  the  doctor  in  attendance,  so  I 
don't  see  what  difference  it  makes  to 
your  readers  that  I  was  bom  in  De- 
catur, 111. 

I  left  there  with  my  parents  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  months.  We  moved  to 
Colorado  Springs,  one  of  the  few  fam- 


ilies that  did  not  go  on  account  of 
someone's  health.  It  proved  very  bene- 
ficial to  me.  By  the  time  I  was  of  age 
I  weighed  several  times  as  much  as  I 
did  when  I  arrived. 

Had  too  good  a  time  in  high  school 
to  bother  with  lessons.  Father  refused 
to  support  me  in  school  for  fun,  so  I 
had  to  get  a  job.  Learned  two  tradcK, 
lens  grinding  in  an  optical  establish 
ment,  engraving  to  help  out  in  dad's 
jewelry  store. 

Tried  running  a  store  witih  a  partner, 
but  couldn't  run  either  one  of  them,  so 
sold  out  my  interest  and  got  into  ad- 
vertising, in  which  I  had  been  inter- 
ested for  years.  As  no  one  in  Chicago 
would  give  me  a  job,  the  Western 
Clock  Company  took  pity  on  me  and 
gave  me  a  chance. 

That  was  nearly  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  I'm  still  here. 

My  only  hobby  is  a  horse  which  my 
wife  and  son  ride.  I  pay  the  feed  and 
ahoeing  bills.  Four  youngsters  keep 
me  reasonably  busy.  Boiling  it  right 
down,  I  don't  know  what  my  hobby  is. 
I  like  outdoor  sports,  I  like  to  read,  I 
like  to  go  to  the  theater;  in  fact,  I  like 
most  anything  where  everybody's 
happy  and  having  a  good  time.  My 
favorite  author  is  myself. 


J.  J.  Geisinger 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 

HIS  first  claim  to  distinction  is 
the  lawn  he  owns  in  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y.  To  own  a  lawn  in 
Larchmont  is  a  sign  as  meaningful  as 
owning  a  beach  at  Southampton.  A 
lawn  in  Larchmont  remains  a  lawn 
only  because  some  one  can  afford  a 
dollar  per  week  per  square  foot,  for 
the  watering. 

His  other  claims  to  distinction  rest 
on  advertising. 

History  tells  us  that  J.  J.  Geisinger 
was  the  first  copywriter,  the  first 
service-man,  the  first  copy  chief,  the 
first  service  director  in  the  advertising 
agency  field. 

That  would  seem  to  put  him  in 
Chauncey  Depew's  class.  But  it 
doesn't- — not  by  a  jugful.  You  should 
see  him  in  action. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  back  a  bit,  when 
the  original  N.  W.  Ayer  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  modern  agency  service,  and 
inaugurated  that  service  in  the  person 
of  J.  J.  Geisinger.  Yes,  it  must  have 
been  back  a  considerable  bit — ^to  hear 
J.  J.  G.  tell  of  how  he  started  National 
Biscuit,  of  how  H.  J.  Heinz  became  king 
of  the  fifty-seven  varieties,  of  how  the 
I.    C.    S.    struck    the    selling    keynote 


which  has  built  the  modern  correspond- 
ence school,  of  how  International  Silver 
Company — why,  his  reminiscences 
make    an    advertising    chronology. 

Gossip  gives  credit  to  a  certain 
young  lady  for  that  slogan,  "What's 
wrong  with  this  picture?"  Gossip  is 
wrong.  That's  J.  J.  G.'s  pet  test  for 
an  advertisement;  he  used  it  a  quarter 
century  ago  to  keep  advertisements 
from  slipping  a  cog. 

By  titles,  J.  J.  G.'s  history  is  brief 
enough.  General  Manager  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  until  1912.  Since  then, 
Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Adver- 
tising Agency. 
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Mr.  HoU  says 

"Our  business  paper  campaign  is 
the  back-bone  of  our  advertising 

Mr.  Holl,  advertising  manager 
of  Link-Belt,  believes  that  every 
dollar  spent  for  advertising  should 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a 
previously  fixed  goal. 

It  is  of  especial  interest,  therefore, 
to  note  Mr.  HoU's  attitude  toward 
the  business  press.  To  quote  from 
his  address  at  the  London  Con- 
vention of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs: 

"Our  greatest  single  expenditure  is 
for  advertising  in  the  industrial  pa- 
pers. We  advertise  continuously, 
year  after  year,  using  large  space, 
and  wherever  possible  purchase  pre- 
ferred positions.  Our  business  paper 
campaign  is  the  back-bone  of  our  ad- 
vertising. For  a  manufacturer  whose 
product  is  sold  in  varied  industries, 
we  have  felt  it  unwise  to  use  maga- 
zines having  a  general  mixed  circu- 
lation. 

LOMT   cost 

"When  you  think  that  for  the  price 
of  one  page  in  a  national  general 
magazine  you  can  keep  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  a  weekly  business 
paper  for  a  year,  change  the  adver- 
tisement every  week,  and  pay  all 
expenses  of  photographs  and  cuts, 
it  seems  foolish  to  use  the  general 
medium." 


Julius  Holl  has  for  some 
years  been  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  the  Link-Belt  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  He  has  been 
actively  identified  with  or- 
ganization affairs,  and  is 
now  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Advertisers' 
Assn. 


Prominent  on  the  Link-Belt  schedule 
are  publications  that  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

A.  B.  P.  papers  are  the  "key"  papers 
in  their  field,  leaders  in  quantity  plus 
quality  circulation  —  papers  that  have 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  high 
publishing  ideals  in  every  department. 

Our  Advisory  Service  Department  is 
glad  to  confer,  without  obligation,  with 
anyone  seeking  data  on  the  business 
paper  field. 


-" 

"^fember  of  The  As- 
sociated   Business 
Papers.    Inc.."    means 
Proven    c  i  r  c  u  I  a- 
tions,  PLUS  the  high- 
est   standards    in    all 
other  departments. 

y 

sr 
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THE      ASSOCIATED      BUSINESS      PAPERS,      INC 


Over  120  Papers  Reaching  54  Fields  of  Trade  and  Industry 
HEADQUARTERS,     220     WEST    42nd     STREET 


NEW    YORK 
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YonrGnnimer  C^iiq>a^ 
•wifli  Trade  PiiblicTtjr 

firJamjJe  Copies  address- 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Vtru  York.  City 

giiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniririiiiiiii miiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiimjiiiiirriiJiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiii 


INVEST  ^3.00 

Some  firms  pay  ^3.000  to  an  expert  to 
dsred  their  advertising  or  manage  their 
salesmen.  Others  pay  ^3.00  for  a  sub- 
scription to  MARKETING  and  find  out 
for  themselves  what  experts  are  doing. 
Still  others  lose  anywhere  from  ^300  to 
^300,000  annually  by  doing  neither. 

Marketing 

^^         ,^L  Cdnadds  Business  M^dzine  ■       M 


SPECIAL  ^^  fortnightly  issues  and  set  of  ftnir 
colored  maps  showing  Canada's  popu- 
lation distribution,  for  ^3.00. 


OFFER 


MARKETING  PUBLISHERS  LIMITED 
4  East  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


„     MOTEL     ^, 

lEMPIREl 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
_accomodatin^  1034  Quests 

Broadwaij  •t  63«S»re€t. 

^vATH  PRIVATE  7-0 
ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     . 


THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A  «ood  pbotoinph  will  ny  more  th»n  a  tkouitnd 
wordi  I  mm  ISO. 000  iub]ecu.  Including  Burton 
HblmM  n«g«tl»ei.  On-«ppn>T«l  >erTlce.  Write 
me  about  your  needs. 

BtiriNG   GAl.I>OWAY 
IB  K.  40tli  St.  New  York 


Thinking  in  Terms 
of  a  Campaign 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32] 

subscription  galleys  had  always  shown 
about  an  even  break  between  men's  and 
women's  names.  We  looked  at  each 
other  and  blushed  a  rich  damson-plum 
blush.  John  Bonehead  had  got  even 
with  us  at  last! 

What  is  it  to  style  a  campaign? 

It  is  to  present  the  basic  selling 
point  with  such  originality  that  it  will 
attract  John  Bonehead's  attention  and 
such  continuity  that  it  will  get  lodged 
firmly  in  John  Bonehead's  skull. 

CONTINUITY!  That's  a  thing  that 
cubs  don't  usually  get.  They  write 
one  advertisement  after  another,  each 
based  on  a  different  idea.  The  individ- 
ual advertisements  may  be  excellent. 
But  they  lack  the  cumulative  force  of  a 
series,  each  driving  home  the  same 
point  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Fox 
and  Mackenzie  say  that  good  advertis- 
ing is  truth  retold  and  retold  and  re- 
told and  retold.  An  epigram;  but  true 
as  preachin'.  You've  no  idea  how  long 
it  takes  to  get  an  idea  through  John 
Bonehead's  skull.  Yes,  yours,  too,  may 
the  Old  Scratch  fly  off  with  you!  How 
many  years  do  you  suppose  I've  been 
telling  you  that  Vogue  is  published 
twice  a  month?  .  .  .  Did  you  know  it? 
.   .   .   Does  your  wife? 

Tecla  Pearls  is  a  fine  example  of 
continuity.  So  is  Campbell's  Soup. 
So  is  Eastman  Kodak.  So  are  those 
little  Thompson  Starrett  advertise- 
ments. As  far  as  you  can  see  one  of 
those  advertisements  you  know  what 
it's  about,  and  you  have  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive goodwill  toward  it.  Im- 
mensely  valuable,   that ! 

What  is  it  to  merchandise  a  line? 

Merchandising  is  a  big  thing,  far 
beyond  the  cub's  grasp  in  most  cases. 
You  must  know  that  your  product  is 
right,  the  profit  reasonable,  the  dis- 
tribution adequate,  the  selling  price 
right,  and  the  public  informed.  All 
these  factors  and  often  many  others, 
must  be  considered  in  planning  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  that  will  succeed. 
You  must  know  about  jobbers  and 
middlemen,  dealer  helps  and  merchan- 
dising stunts,  turnovers  and  markups, 
trade  papers  and  trade  discounts,  key 
cities  and  regional  quotas,  and  all  sorts 
of   mysterious-sounding   things. 

Let's  take  a  leaf  out  of  old  Socrates' 
book. 

Eskimos  eat  candles.  Suppose  you 
write  a  splendid  campaign  selling 
candles  as  food.  No  matter  how  good 
your  copy,  it  would  be  a  failure. 
Why?  Because  you  could  never  reach 
the  Eskimos  with  your  persuasive 
language,  and  nobody  else  will  eat 
candles. 

Absurd?     Certainly! 

But  isn't  it  just  as  absurd  to  buy 
costly  national  circulation  to  adver- 
tise a  product  not  distributed  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River?    To  try  to  sell 
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POLK'S  REFERENCE  BOOK 

FOR   DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISERS 

Shows  how  to  Increase  your  business  by 
the  use  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising,  60  pages 
full  of  vital  business  facts  and  figures.  Who, 
where  and  how  many  prospects  you  have. 
Otcf  8,000  lines  of  business  co?ered. 
Write    for  your   FREE  copy. 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Micli. 

570  POLK   BUILDING 

Branches    in   principal  cities   of   U.    S. 


^'-Advertiser's 
/\  Weekly 

TheOrgnn  of  Bnlish  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the 
British  Empire  exclusively 
devoted  to  Publicity. 


The  only  Advertising  Publi- 
cation in  Great  Britain  giving 
audited  net  sales  figures. 


Published  for  all  who  wish  to 
be  informed  on  British  adver- 
tising and  its  development. 


Subacriptions     $5     annually,     poat     free. 
Advertisement    ratea    on     application    to 

New    York   Office 
9  E.   38tli   St.  N.   Y.   City 


New    England    Office      c 
WUlia,      148     State     St., 


i    Mr.    Frank   E. 
Boston,     Ma^s. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Uihographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

MuaiUon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wantad 
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face  cream  at  $50  a  jar?  To  attempt 
to  advertise  $16  a  yard  fine  woollens 
to  women  when  (1)  the  manufacturer 
hasn't  discovered  a  way  to  mark  his 
yard  goods  so  the  woman  purchaser 
can  identify  it,  and  (2)  he  sells  nearly 
all  his  output  to  the  cutting-up  trade? 
Yet  I've  seen  all  these  things  at- 
tempted, and  many  more. 

Merchandising  a  line  is  compounded 
about  evenly  of  common  sense  and  the 
careful  analysis  of  every  point  in  the 
complicated  transaction  of  moving  a 
product  from  raw  material  to  actual 
use  by  the  consumer. 

Far-purposedness  is  necessary  to  the 
advertising  man  who  can  carry  such 
a  campaign  through  to  successful  con- 
clusion. There  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  lose  track  of  your  original  purpose 
by  the  way.  It  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  clear  thinking  and  tenacity 
to  hold  to  one  line  unswervingly  for 
the  necessary  number  of  years. 

The  mechanics  of  handling  a  cam- 
paign vary  widely,  according  to  the 
problem.  But  usually  you  begin  with 
an  appropriation  of  so  many  thousand 
dollars.  You  select  your  public — Stuy- 
vesants  or  Sweeneys.  You  figure  how 
to  reach  them  most  economically — 
time  of  year,  media,  business  condi- 
tions. You  decide  just  what  you  can 
afford  to  offer  them,  and  what  special 
inducement  to  buy  you  can  make.  You 
plan  how  you  will  follow  up  inquiries. 
How  the  sales  force  will  back  up  your 
written  campaign.  Whether  publicity 
is  needed  in  addition  to  direct  advertis- 
ing. Etc.,  etc.  You  make  up  your 
schedules  of  magazine  advertising, 
newspaper  advertising,  direct-by-mail, 
trade  paper  advertising,  with  your 
copy  due  dates  and  mailing  dates  and 
costs  and  your  estimates  of  probable 
results.  In  an  agency,  of  course,  this 
is  all  done  for  you  by  experts;  but  it 
doesn't  do  a  copywriter,  even  in  an 
agency,  a  bit  of  harm  to  know  how 
it's  done.  Launch  your  campaign  with 
the  biggest  smash  possible.  Hit  hard 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  stop  swiftly 
when  the  temper  of  the  public  cools 
and  it  costs  more  to  make  sales. 

RECORD  your  results,  if  your  ad- 
vertising permits  you  to  trace  re- 
turns in  inquiries  or  orders.  Study 
them  with  the  most  meticulous  care. 
Many  factors  enter  into  the  result — 
even  the  weather — ^but  you  can  usually 
get  a  line  on  the  reason  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  whole  campaign. 

Sometimes  there  are  trick  results. 
One  January  Sunday  the  Chicago 
Tribune  staggered  me  with  1500  two- 
dollar  subscriptions  from  a  single  ad- 
vertisement. Why?  There  was  a 
blizzard.  The  streets  were  impassable. 
Everybody  stayed  home,  read  the  Sun- 
day paper,  and  signed  my  coupon 
NOW! 

Another  time  a  printers'  strike  de- 
layed a  Vanity  Fair  circular  three 
weeks  beyond  mailing  date.  It  went 
out  just  after  November  11,  1918 — the 
day  of  the  armistice.  The  public,  re- 
leased from  the  long  financial  strain  of 
the  war,  cut  loose   and  bought  them- 
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(HALFONTE-tiADDONHALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Summer  Outdoors: 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 
AVIATION 


Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure  to  visit  Cbalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall.  Along  with  all  the  benefits  of 
recreation,  sea  air  and  novel  scenes,  you  enjoy 
also  the  comfort  of  not  being  a  stranger. 
Chalfonte-Hdddon  Hall  welcome  you  to 
Atlantic  City  with  the  hospitality  and 
friendly  atmosphere  of  home. 


American  plan  only.         Always  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  Beach  and  Boardwalk.  In  the  very  center  of  things 
Hear  us  on  the  Radio  .   .  frequent  Broadcasting  from  WPG 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dising of  the  best*rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weokly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  <A  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  coods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
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need    an   Advertising   Agency   familiar 

ivlth  "on  the  spot"  conditions.    Write. 

_  DEKME  C  Connjcmy  Ud-i 
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selves  something  they  had  been  deny- 
ing themselves  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
simply  amazing  number  of  them  evi- 
dently had  been  denying  themselves 
Vanity  Fair.  I  never  got  such  a  huge 
percentage  before  or  since. 

These  things,  studied  over  a  period 
of  years,  alter  the  copywriter's  point 
of  view  about  the  all-importance  of 
copy.  Particularly  the  all-importance 
of  the  clever  phrase,  the  cute  idea,  the 
trick  headline.  Copy  is  tremendously 
important,  yes.  Clarity  of  statement 
is  tremendously  important,  yes.  Cute- 
ness  about  certain  products  is  tre- 
mendously important,  yes.  But  the 
cleverest  copy  about  a  bad  product  or 
a  poorly  distributed  product,  cannot 
make  customers  for  it.  The  most  bril- 
liant phrases  addressed  to  the  wrong 
public,  or  addressed  to  the  right  public 
at  a  wrong  time,  cannot  create  sales. 
The  copy  is  nothing,  unless  the  selling 
plan  beneath  it  is  right. 

When  the  cub  stops  phrase-making 
and  says  to  himself:  "Now  here's  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  a  certain  definite  end.  Am  I  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  it  for  my  chief? 
How  could  I  get  more?"  He  has 
crossed  the  line  from  cubhood  and  be- 
gun to  be  a  genuine  advertising  man. 


[This  concludes  a  series  of  six  articles 
by  Miss  Birchall  on  training  the  copy  cub. 
The  first  installment  was  published  in 
Advertising  and  Shilling,  February  25, 
1925. — Editor.] 

Robert  E.  Ramsay 

Will  retire  on  August  1  from  James 
F.  Newcomb  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  of  which  he  has  been  vice- 
president  for  the  past  four  years.  Mr. 
Ramsay  will  specialize  in  the  produc- 
tion of  direct  advertising  and  house 
organs. 

Adcraft  Club 

Of  Detroit  announces  the  election  of 
the  following  ofBcers  and  directors: 
President,  Ward  H.  Marsh  of  Mc- 
Kinney,  Marsh  &  Cushing;  vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph  L.  Yonker  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company;  treasurer,  Elmer  P. 
Grierson  of  the  American  Boy  Maga- 
zine; secretary,  Robert  R.  Thien  of 
MacManus,  Inc. ;  secretary-manager, 
Gordon  W.  Kingsbury.  Directors: 
Clinton  F.  Berry,  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany; Charles  W.  Brooke,  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French;  Verne  Burnett,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation;  Frederick 
Dickinson,  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corpo- 
ration; W.  R.  Ewald,  Campbell-Ewald 
Company;  Joseph  Scolaro,  publishers' 
representative;  Walter  K.  Towers, 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company. 


David  A.  Tynion 

Formerly  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  and  Moser  &  Cotins,  adver- 
tising agency  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Birch- 
Field  &  Company,  and  together  with 
Horace  E.  King  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  office  of  this 
agency.  

W.A.P.  John 

Formerly  vice-president  of  the  Dun- 
lap-Ward  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 
of  Cleveland,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
office  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 
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The  Managers 

of  More  Than  a 

MilHon  Homes 

are  convinced  that 
Merchandise  Advertised 

in  this,  their  favorite 

publication,  is  first-class 

and  good  for  them  to  buy 

because 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 

SAYS 
SO 
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Exposure 


A  NUMBER  of  bond  and  real 
estate  houses  operate  on  the 
one-call  principle.  Their  sales- 
men are  taught  to  "put  all  the  stuff 
they  have  on  the  ball"  during  their 
first  call.  They  must  get  'em  or  lose 
'em  then  and  there.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  call  back. 

A  basic  law  is  involved  in  this 
policy — the  law  of  averages.  Other 
factors  remaining  the  same,  a  man 
will  make  sales  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  times  he  exposes  himself 
to  a  possible  sale. 

In  any  given  group  of  investors 
there  are  always  some  who  are  in  a 
nascent  condition — they  are  able  and 
willing  to  buy. 

So  these  houses,  sometimes  charac- 
terized as  "high-pressure,"  ignore  the 
follow-up  factor  and  go  after  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  calls  per 
man  per  day. 

Hence,  the  salesman  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  calls  he 
can  make. 

The  number  of  calls  a  man  makes 
is  directly  comparable  to  the  circula- 
tion of  a  magazine.  Each  copy  that 
reaches  a  reader,  or  readers,  exposes 
an  advertiser  in  that  copy  to  a  pos- 
sible sale,  always  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  advertised  product  is  a  com- 
modity that  would  naturally  be  bought 
by  the  readers  reached  by  said  maga- 
zine. 

The  character  of  the  readers  can  be 
closely  approximated  by  judicious 
sampling. 

When  the  reader  character  has  been 
established  then  the  total  exposure 
'circulation)  of  the  magazine  deter- 
mines its  relative  advertising  value. 

Like  the  investment  salesman  a 
magazine  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  calls  it  makes  (for  a 
dollar  of  cost  to  the  advertiser) . 

There  is  an  old  newspaper  slogan 
that  "Nothing  succeeds  like  circula- 
tion." 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,   III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  offers  you  an 
"exposure"  to  a  total  of  42,000  plants  at 
the  amazingly  low  rate  of  $3.58  per  page 
per  1,000  exposures.  The  manner  in  which 
this  value  has  been  attained  is  interesting 
—and  we  would  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
telling  it  to  you. 


The  Non-advertiser  Must 
Pay  the  Price, 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
President  Rea  asked  for  authority  to  in- 
crease the  company's  bonded  indebted- 
ness to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000. 

He  got  what  he  asked  for — but  not 
until  after  one  of  the  stockholders — 
A.  S.  Hayward  of  Trenton — had  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  the  railroad 
continuing  its  policy  of  selling  its  bonds 
to  a  banking  syndicate.  Mr.  Hayward 
advocated  selling  the  bonds  direct  to 
stockholders  and  cited  the  case  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  which  recently 
disposed  of  an  issue  of  bonds  to  banks 
and  business  interests  in  the  territory 
it  serves.  He  also  directed  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  which  every 
year  or  two  sells  its  securities  direct  to 
its  stockholders. 

Mr.  Rea  told  the  stockholders  that 
the  Pennsylvania  had  never  paid  more 
than  3%  per  cent  for  its  financing — 
3%  per  cent  of  |100,000,000  is  $3,500,- 
000 — a  sizable  sum  of  money. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  recognized 
advertising  agency  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  which  could  not  "place" 
the  Pennsylvania's  proposed  bond  issue 
for  a  tenth  of  $3,500,000. 

Last  May  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  stockholders  were 
offered  $150,000,000  new  stock.  They 
snapped  it  up  at  an  underwriting  cost 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  A.  T.  &  T.  believes  in  advertis- 
ing and  knows  what  it  will  do.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  much  older 
than  the  telephone  company,  but  in 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  adver- 
tising it  seems  to  be  about  where  it 
was  in  1865. 

By  Wireless! 

The  man  in  the  seat  just  ahead  of 
me  on  top  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  com- 
ing downtown  this  morning,  asked  me 
for  a  match.  I  gave  him  half-a-dozen 
and  by  so  doing  apparently  earned  his 
goodwill,  for,  more  than  once,  he  turned 
in  my  direction  and  commented  on  the 
weather  and  the  people  and  the  build- 
ings we  passed. 

On  Broadway,  between  58th  Street 
and  57th  Street,  the  bus  stopped.    Mr. 


Man  rose  to  his  feet  and  waved  his 
arms  wildly.  He  caught  the  eye  of  a 
man  in  the  window  of  a  stockbroker's 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Colo- 
nade  Building.  Then  "my"  man  pointed 
his  finger,  first  up,  then  down.  The 
man  in  the  stockbroker's  office  pointed 
his  finger  down.  "My"  man  waved  his 
arm.  The  man  in  the  stockbroker's 
office  put  the  first  finger  of  his  right 
hand  across  the  first  finger  of  his  left 
hand.  "Hell,"  said  my  man,  "Pacific 
Oil's  half  a  point  down." 

Tell  Him  to  His  Face 

One  of  the  largest  advertising 
agencies  in  New  York  has  a  method 
which  is  all  its  own,  of  minimizing  the 
possibility  of  friction  between  members 
of  its  staff.  It  is  this :  "If  you  have 
anything  derogatory  to  say  regarding 
any  of  your  associates,  please  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  complain  to  summon  the 
person  complained  of  and  ask  you  to 
repeat  your  complaint  in  his  presence." 

Delicatessen   Department 

I  know  what  "loose"  milk  is.  But 
will  some  kind  gentlemen  please  tell 
me  what  "pulled"  figs  are  and  also 
why  "budded"  walnuts  are  better  than 
— or  not  so  good  as — the  unbudded 
kind? 

They  Live  on  Advertising 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I  met  a  young 
woman  who,  at  the  time,  was  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
one  of  New  York's  largest  department 
stores.  Highly  educated,  member  of  a 
family  which  is  looked  up  to  in  the 
community  of  which  it  has  been  a  part 
for  three  generations,  and  with  enough 
money  of  her  own  to  live  comfortably, 
she  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
one  expects  to  find  in  a  relatively  un- 
important position  in  a  retail  establish- 
ment. 

When,  as  tactfully  as  I  could,  I  asked 
her    why    she    had    associated    herself 

with  's,  she  said,  "Oh,  just  for 

the  fun  of  the  thing.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence." Later,  in  answer  to  other  ques- 
tions, she  said,  "I  don't  believe 's 

have  any  customers — ^that  is,  customers 
in  the  sense  that  So-and-So  and  So- 
and-So  have.  They  do  an  enormous 
business.  Their  store  is  always  filled; 
but  if  they  stopped  their  advertising, 
they  would  not  last  six  months.  They 
live  on  advertising.  It  is  the  breath 
of  life  to  them." 

Not  an  entirely  healthy  condition, 
is  it?  Jamoc. 
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The  Buying  Power  of 
Periodical  Readers 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  26] 
classes,  according  to  size  of  income: 


D 
C 
B 
A 

AA 


Under  Jl.OOO 
$1,000  to  $2,000 
$2,000  to  $5,000 
$5,000  to  $10,000 
$10,000  and  above 


We  have  not  gone  far  enough  as  yet 
to  be  able  to  present  results  which  we 
would  consider  sufficiently  extensive 
to  be  final.  However,  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  present  a  few  typical  ex- 
amples. I  shall  not  mention  the  peri- 
odicals by  name,  as  the  work  has  not 
progressed    sufficiently   far. 


Percentage 

s  of  Subscribers 

in  the  Various 

Occupational 

Groups 

Magazine 

AA 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Magazine  No.  1 

15% 

14% 

41% 

28% 

3% 

Magazine  No.  2 

9 

14 

48 

27 

2 

Magazine  No.  3 

10 

11 

4« 

29 

4 

Magazine  No.  4 

5 

12 

55 

26 

2 

Magazine  No.  5 

7 

10 

64 

17 

1 

Magazine  No.  6 

3 

6 

42 

45 

5 

Magazine  No.  7 

2 

2 

31 

59 

6 

Magazine  No.  8 

2 

() 

IX 

66 

14 

Magazine  No.  9 

0 

2 

13 

65 

20 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is 
obvious. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  readers 
of  magazine  1  are  in  classes  A  and 
AA  and  only  3  per  cent  are  in  class 
D.  On  the  other  hand  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  readers  of  magazine  9  are  in 
classes  A  and  A  A  but  20  per  cent  are 
in  class  D. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
research  is  of  little  or  no  value,  who 
believe  that  their  own  personal  im- 
pressions and  opinions,  formulated  out 
of  their  own  imagination,  entirely 
apart  from  facts,  are  the  ultimate 
basis  of  action.  We  shall  not  worry 
about  those  who  take  seriously  Mark 
Twain's  criticism,  when  he  said  that 
"There  are  three  kinds  of  lies,  namely, 
lies,  d lies,  and  statistics." 

Let  us  not  misunderstand.  Research, 
facts  and  statistics  cannot  take  the 
place  of  judgment  and  imagination  in 
making  and  executing  plans.  Sound 
judgment  and  practical  imagination 
will  always  be  most  necessary.  Facts, 
however,  must  be  and  are  the  only 
sure  foundation  upon  which  sound 
judgment  and  practical  imagination 
can  be  based. 

A  man  prominent  in  his  field  of 
business  recently  remarked  to  me  that 
all  we  need  is  commercial  imagination, 
that  investigations  in  the  field  of  mar- 
keting and  distribution  are  purely  a 
gesture  to  impress  the  head  of  a  busi- 
ness, that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
look  out  of  the  window  and  let  your 
imagination  work  than  to  make  a  mar- 
ket investigation.  We  shall  not  worry 
about  people  who  take  that  point  of 
view. 

Research  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  obtaining  dependable,  un- 
biased facts  in  an  organized  form  and 
related  to  a  specific  problem.  Statis- 
tics and  facts  may  be  dry,  and  the 
labor  involved  in  securing  them  may 
be  drudgery,  but  instead  of  crippling 


Courtesy  of  Barton,   Durstine  &   Osborn,   Inc. 


Advertising  Agencies  appreciate  the 
importance  of  artistic  illustrations  in 
the  interest  of  their  clients  products. 


FREDERICK  BRADLEY 

43S    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


Photography  for  Advertisers 

TELEPHONE      CALEDONIA      56«5 


Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  buys- 


Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb-^ 

ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Roor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends- 


-^ 


Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  1925  in  the  maga- 
zine best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 


The  EXPOSITOR 

The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

Out  of  1 30  National  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 


F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago:  New  York: 


1^ 


34  S.  Wabash 


17  W.  42d  St. 


♦'^^V 


/  ^J"     / 


>Z£ 


<f^ 


''"^  ^*^  ^° 
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$I7il50  Worth  o£  Business 
at  a  Selling  Cost  oS  Only  3fo! 


A  letter  with  a  folder  enclosed,  mailed  to 
12,000  customers,  produced  $17,150  worth 
of  business  at  a  selling  cost  of  only  3%. 

Hundreds  of  firms  in  all  lines,  are  enjoying 
consistent  and  sensational  sales  results 
from  their  Direct  Mail  Selling.  It's  HOW 
you  sell — not  WHAT  you  sell,  that  counts! 
Waiting  for  buyers  to  come  to  you  simply 
invites  the  sheriff!  Take  your  values  to 
them  frequently;  thru  interesting  circulars 
and  letters. 


Complete  Departments  in- 

Merchandising 

Surveys 

Copy 

Art  and  Plates 

Printing 

Imprinting 

Mailing  Lists 

Pen  Addressing 

Typewriting 

Letter  Reproduction 

Mailing 


Knowledge  of  markets,  products  and  condi- 
tions is  the  success  of  Direct  Mail  Selling; 
so  let  our  experienced  merchandisers  with 
"brass-tack"  ideas,  co-operate  with  you. 
An  opportunity  to  show  you  how  our  serv- 
ice will  help  your  business,  will  be  welcome. 


BUCKLEY,  DEMENT  &  COMPANY 

DIRECT    MAIL    ADVERTISING 
PLANNED  —  PRINTED  —  MAILED 


General  Offices  and  Plant 

1314  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


Eastern  Sales  Office 
247  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


I 


"When  a  manufacturer,"  said 
the  architect,  "asks  me  if  he  shall 
cut  his  list  of  media  to  avoid 
duplication,  I  ask  him  if  he 
ever  drove  a  nail  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  hammer." 

Moral — use  as  many  as  you 
can,  starting,  of  course,  with 
The  Architectural  Record  — 
(there  are  several  reasons). 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1924—11648) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Member  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


i 


imagination,  they  are  sure  to  be  a 
foundation  for  sound  judgment  and 
creative  imagination.  The  invention 
of  the  Engineers'  Transit  Compass  has 
not  made  the  engineer  less  imaginative. 
Rather,  it  has  made  it  really  possible 
for  him  to  plan  structures  on  a  scale 
never  dreamed  of  before.  Let  us  then 
understand  that  research,  facts  and 
statistics  are  not  a  substitute  for,  but 
are  indispensable  servants  of,  sound 
judgment  and  constructive  imagina- 
tion. There  is  more  real  inspiration 
in  a  set  of  comprehensive,  reliable, 
unbiased  facts  about  a  problem  than 
in  the  unfounded  fancies  of  the  im- 
pressionist. There  is  less  likelihood  of 
disappointment  and  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  success. 

Returning  to  our  original  main  prob- 
lems, we  shall  some  day  know  with 
satisfactory  accuracy:  1,  who  the 
people  are  who  have  the  buying  power 
to  purchase  a  given  product;  how  many 
there  are;  and  where  they  are  located 
geographically;  2,  we  shall  know  more 
accurately  through  what  channels  to 
reach  them  with  our  sales  messages 
without  so  much  waste  and  lost  motion ; 
3,  we  shall  know  what  sorts  of  sales 
messages  will  really  influence  them, 
without  relying  so  blindly  on  individ- 
ual guess.  We  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free — free 
from  mistakes,  guessing  and  waste. 


Vanderhoof  &  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  W.  B.  Wilde  Company  of  Peoria, 
111.,  and  Savoly,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Rex  W.  Wadman 

Has  been  appointed  manager  of  Oil 
Engine  Power,  effective  May  1. 


Roy  S.  Pollock 

Has  joined      Picard,      Bradner     & 

Brown,  Inc.,    New    York    advertising 
agency. 


Eddy  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Champion  Rubber 
Company  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  garden  hose  and  au- 
tomobile inner  tubes.  The  Champion 
Rubber  Company  is  a  division  of  the 
Eclat  Rubber  Company  of  the  same 
town. 


Peck   Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  appointed  advertising 
and  merchandising  counsel  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Not-A-Toy  division  of  the  Corcoran 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  manufacturers  of  Not- 
A-Toy,  a  device  for  babies. 


C.  A.  Lc 


Publisher's  representative,  has  moved 
to  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Frank  G.  Erskine 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Cone,  Hunton  &  Wood- 
man, Inc.,  publishers'  representatives. 
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probe  deeply  into  almost  any  business. 
And  it  is  an  inexperienced  agency  man, 
indeed,  who  cannot  ask  the  advertiser 
questions  about  his  business  that  he 
cannot  answer. 

A  manufacturer  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  growing  unevenness  of  his  sales 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A 
fairly  large  national  advertising  cam- 
paign was  being  used.  The  copy  had 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  the  manufac- 
turer, his  sales  organization,  his  com- 
petitors and  even  by  the  agency  who 
produced   it. 

The  advertiser  said  there  was  no 
reason  why  sales  should  not  be  as  sat- 
isfactory one  place  as  another.  He 
couldn't  understand  it.  So,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  an  advertiser  fails  to 
analyze  correctly,  this  one  turned  upon 
the  advertising.  He  said  it  was  not 
producing  the  business.  The  agency 
was  to  blame.    What  about  it? 

The  agency  handling  the  account  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  rebuttal  except  that 
the  advertising  had  been  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  principles  of 
successful  advertising  practice.  The 
advertiser  had  approved  the  copy  and 
liked  it.  What  was  wrong  with  the 
copy?  The  sales  manager  said  if  he 
knew  the  answer  he  wouldn't  need  an 
advertising  agency.  One  snappy  re- 
tort led  to  another  and  in  a  short  time 
the  account  changed  hands. 

THE  agency  thereafter  said  many 
bitter  things  about  the  advertiser 
— his  temperament,  his  fickleness,  his 
injustice.  It  did  not  stop  to  consider 
that  its  entire  rebuttal  to  the  charges 
against  it  was  based  on  its  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  the  advertisements;  and 
it  forgot  that  when  it  comes  to  judging 
advertisements  the  advertiser  always 
has  the  best  opinion  because  he  has  the 
final  opinion.  More  than  that,  the 
agency  did  not  comprehend  that  it  had 
sinned  even  though  its  sins  were  those 
of  omission  rather  than  of  commission. 

Another  agency  stepped  in.  The 
first  thing  it  did,  after  first  confidence 
had  been  established,  was  to  insert  a 
well  greased  probe  into  the  records  of 
the  Sales  Department.  Questions  were 
asked.  The  answers  showed  records 
and  analyses  to  be  woefully  incomplete 
and  out  of  date. 

The  agency  was  successful  in  getting 
permission  to  send  a  man  into  the  field. 
He  investigated  two  widely  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

He  found  that  in  one  group  of  states 
the  product  was  poorly  distributed  and 
yet  the  volume  per  dealer  was  com- 
paratively large  because  the  dealers 
carried  only  a  few  competing  brands. 
In  another  group  of  states  this  adver- 
tiser had  75  per  cent  distribution,  but 
the  volume  per  dealer  was  very  low 
and  the  number  of  competing  brands 
carried  per  dealer  very  large.  In  this 
latter  group  of  states  the  product  led 


An  additional  service  to 
advertisers  and  readers 

Elach  Spring,  The  Tulsa  World  conducts  a 
Cooking  School  and  Better  Homes  Elxposi- 
tion,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Austin  Chase,  a  nationally  recognized 
home  economics  expert. 

The  4th  Annual 
Cooking    School 

■which  was  held  this  year  from  April  1  3  to 
17,  was  a  big  success  in  every  respect.  Over 
2,000  interested  Tulsa  women  were  in  daily 
attendance,  and  w^ere  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  School.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  co- 
operative services  The  World  renders  its  ad- 
vertisers. 
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OKLAHOMA'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Amcricanfimbcrman 


Est.  1873  A.  B.  C.  CHICAGO 

With  over  100  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly— effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


A    TAYLOR    THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES    24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agents  whose  clients'  products  are  In 
keeiiing  with  thermometer  advertising 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertising  Thermometers.  All  year  round 
publicity,  because  of  universal  human 
Interest  In  temperature. 
Write     for    catalog    and    quantity    prices. 

JajicfT  Brothers  Cbmptug^    ^ 

>BQ$3HBBCBBftK/3^  N-3S 

(Division  of  Taylor  Instrument  Companies) 
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^n  Exhibition  Of 
<J)(todern  "British  "Posters 

From  the  Collections  of  H.  L.  Sparks  and  F.  C.  Kendall 


HO  ULAN  D 

HARWIi;H-HOOK 


Brooklyn  Museum 

Eastern  Parkway   and   Washington  Avenue 

May  10  to  June  9 


Week  days  9  to  5,  Sundays  2  to  6,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
Admission  25  cents.     Other  days  Free. 

Broadway- Seventh  Avenue  arid  Lexington  Avenue  Subways 
to  "Eastern  Parkway — Brooklyn  Museum"  Station. 


all  brands  in  total  sales.  In  the  former 
group  of  states  it  stood  fourth.  There 
were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
conditions  in  both  territories. 

When  the  agency  presented  these  and 
other  findings  to  the  client,  not  the  least 
important  result  was  a  complete 
change  in  sales  and  advertising  policies 
to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  re- 
spective territories. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
accomplished  was  that  the  Agency  lit- 
erally taught  this  manufacturer  more 
about  sales  analysis  and  sound  field 
operation  that  he  had  ever  before 
known.  More  than  that,  the  agency 
gained  the  well-earned  and  permanent 
confidence  of  the  manufacturer. 

It  will  not  do  to  say:  "That  is  an 
exceptional  case  and  the  manufacturer 
should  haye  had  all  the  data  anyway." 
Of  course  he  should,  but  it  is  not  an 
exceptional  case.  It  is  no  whit  worse 
than  many  other  examples  of  manufac- 
turers' ignorance  and  agency  indiffer- 
ence. 

Another  manufacturer  for  years  had 
used  local  advertising.  The  agency 
handling  the  account  had  never  thought 
any  further  than  the  O.K.  on  next 
week's  newspaper  copy.  Another  agency 
got  the  account.  In  six  months,  based 
upon  a  close  study  of  this  advertiser's 
entire  problem,  from  manufacturing  to 
distribution,  local  advertising  was  in 
the  discard  and  national  advertising 
was  adopted  not  only  as  the  logical 
solution  but  on  the  basis  of  proved 
economy. 

The  wonder  is  that  so  many  busi- 
nesses in  America  have  succeeded  in 
spite  of  themselves — in  spite  of  waste- 
ful manufacturing,  inadequate  financ- 
ing, amateur  sales  policies  and  lazy  ad- 
vertising. Another  wonder  is  that  so 
few  advertising  agencies  have  seen  the 
practical  wisdom  of  going  with  the 
manufacturer  through  the  labyrinth  of 
his  growth  and  so  becoming  an  integral 
and  indispensable  part  of  his  organi- 
zation. 

The  day  is  rapidly  passing  when  any 
business  can  hope  to  succeed  on  a  fast 
and  loose  basis;  and  the  day  is  over 
when  a  well-managed,  progressive  ad- 
vertiser is  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  thorough  and  volunteer  co- 
operation from  his  agency  on  many 
problems  that  may  be  only  remotely 
connected  with  advertising. 


Joseph  B.  Mills 

Publicity  director  of  the  J.  L.  Hud- 
son Department  Store  Company  of 
Detroit,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  conven- 
tion which  will  be  held  in  Boston  on 
October  28-30. 


We  Apologize 

The  article,  "How  to  Advertise  In- 
dustrial Equipment  Abroad,"  which 
appeared  on  page  23  of  the  Fortnightly 
of  May  6,  was  an  address  by  S.  B. 
King,  advertising  manager,  Sullivan 
Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  instead 
of  by  E.  W.  Clark  as  was  erroneously 
stated  in  our  issue  of  May  6. 
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^^To  rise  aboue  mediocrity — — requires  enthusiasm 
and  a  determination  not  to  he  satisfied  with  anything  short 

of  ones  ideals!^ 


Dr*iwn  by  Zero  for  the  Hafrenbeck  Fi!m  Company 


^^4^^>«^HE  good  engraving  is  the  product 
M  C\  of  the  deft  artisan.  In  the  accu- 
m  J  rate  reproduction  of  art,  sym- 
^^^^  pathy  of  treatment  to  retain  the 
original  vahies  and  skilful  direction  of 
the  mechanics  are  essential  if  the  result  is 
to  transcend  the  just  ordinary  engraving. 


Some  firms  produce  engravings  which, 
like  those  things  they  reproduce,  are 
works  of  art.  Others  turn  out  from  their 
plants  "just  engravings."  If  you  feel  that 
you  are  getting  this  kind  of  service  and 
desire  the  former,  we  will  be  glad  to  put 
ourselves  and  our  facilities  on  trial. 


<^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165-167  William   Street.         New  Yorh^'-^^ 
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Every  business  has  its  peculiar  advertis- 
ing and  merchandising  problems.  Only 
specialists  can  master  them.  That  is  why 
we  have  restricted  our  service  to  indus- 
trial clients  in  the  plumbing,  heating  and 
engineering  fields. 

"Putting  the  Cart  before  the  Horse" 
is  the  title  of  our  latest  booklet. 
Write  for  a  copy. 


H 


Rximx  Henry  U. 

iini(rliiislfiLial  Arlverf isairi^ 

1482  Broadway  NewTork  S-^ 


■^ 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  June  3d  issue  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  May  25th. 
Classified  advertisements  will  be 
accepted  up  to  Saturday,  May  30th. 


The  Handicap  of  Too 
Much  Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  23] 

being  found  out.  Scientists  have 
learned  that  milk  should  be  kept  at 
50  degrees  or  less;  meat  at  a  certain 
temperature;  vegetables  and  fruit  at 
another  temperature,  and  so  on. 

The  importance  of  flavor  in  food  to 
digestion  and  health  is  alive  with  hu- 
man interest.  Much  might  be  said 
about  it  in  presenting  the  refrigerat- 
ing efficiency  of  an  ice-box. 

How  much  of  this  information  do 
the  readers  of  refrigerator  advertise- 
ments ever  get?     It  is  available. 

Radio  advertising  is  another  case  in 
point.  There  has  been  a  flood  of  it. 
But  of  what  use  has  it  been  to  the  pur- 
chaser looking  for  something  definite 
on  which  to  base  his  choice  of  a  set? 
As  he  scans  the  radio  pages  he  is  met 
by  statements  so  much  alike  that  they 
could  be  transposed  from  one  adver- 
tisement to  another  without  loss. 
Sweeping  claims  for  volumes,  distance 
and  selectivity  march  by  his  nose  in 
endless  procession  without  a  single 
definite  reason  for  them.  Much  might 
be  said  about  radio  of  real  interest  to 
the  layman,  without  getting  into  tech- 
nicalities; simple,  informative  copy 
which  would  win  confidence  because  it 
was  concrete  and  helpful.  There  is  a 
world  of  copy  material  imbedded  in 
the  feelings  of  users  for  a  product,  in 
the  uses  they  make  of  it,  in  the  benefits 
they  derive  individually,  in  the  pithy 
phraseology  they  employ  in  telling 
about  it.  Often  a  user  will  discover  in 
a  product  things  never  thought  of  by 
the  maker  which  will  open  up  an  en- 
tirely new  range  of  advertising  appeal. 
Copywriters  can  be  as  interesting 
about  a  flat-iron  as  George  Eliot  was 
about  the  commonplaces  of  ordinary 
life  if  they  will  sink  themselves  as 
deeply  and  feelingly  into  the  subject 
as  she  did. 

TOO  many  things  are  done  by  rote 
and  proxy  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness. A  research  crew  goes  out  to  study 
a  product  and  its  sale.  It  brings  in  a 
wide  array  of  answers  to  stereotyped 
questions,  sorted  out  on  a  tabulating 
machine.  This  may  be  valuable  data, 
indispensable  in  fact,  and  still  lack  the 
vital  spark  for  good  copy.  Do  we  go 
out  enough  ourselves  and  sense  for 
ourselves  the  consumer's  and  the 
dealer's  feeling  for  a  product?  It  is 
personal  contact  which  counts  in  adver- 
tising: personal  contact  with  the  ad- 
vertiser, the  product,  the  dealer,  and 
the  consumer.  Many  new  ideas  or  in- 
cisive headlines  have  been  garnered  in 
this  way. 

Copy  should  be  more  sincere.  Con- 
fidence is  the  basis  of  all  advertising 
influence.  Unless  people  believe  what 
they  read  they  won't  be  influenced  by 
it.  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  substantial  progress  made  in 
the    sincerity    of    advertising    appeal. 
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There  are  fewer  sweeping  statements 
made,  less  boasting,  very  much  less  de- 
ception. 

But  there  is  still  a  popular  tendency 
to  discount  advertising  as  a  partisan 
appeal  astutely  phrased  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth  but  not  ALL  the  truth. 
Advertising  copy  has  hurt  itself  by 
being  far-fetched  sometimes.  It  has 
hurt  itself  by  one-sided  presentment. 
Take  soap  advertising,  for  instance. 
While  undoubtedly  keeping  the  skin 
clean  is  an  aid  to  personal  beauty,  it  is 
a  minor  factor  compared  with  purity 
of  the  blood  and  wholesome  food  and 
hygienic  habits.  The  subject  is  not 
presented  in  its  right  perspective.  Too 
much  credit  is  assumed  for  the  soap, 
especially  the  particular  soap.  To  in- 
duce a  woman  to  undergo  a  soap 
cleansing  of  the  skin  in  the  hope  of 
recapturing  her  youthful  complexion 
is  in  itself  thoroughly  unsound.  She 
cannot  do  so. 

IN  tooth-paste  advertising  there  has 
been  more  or  less  artificial  appeal. 
People  have  been  misled  without  being 
literally  misinformed.  Therapeutic 
claims,  perhaps  theoretically  right, 
have  been  based  on  a  superficial  and 
rather  plausible  use  of  scientific  fact. 

Advertising  men  have  an  obligation 
to  their  profession.  They  should  ad- 
here to  standards  of  sincerity  in  spirit, 
and  not  merely  attempt  to  get  by  the 
censor  or  avoid  literally  mis-state- 
ments. They  owe  this  to  themselves 
and  to  their  clients,  whose  results  de- 
pend upon  the  credibility  of  all  ad- 
vertising. 

During  the  past  two  decades  adver- 
tising has  done  a  big  job  in  stimulating 
trade  channels.  Advertised  goods  have 
been  preferred  by  jobbers  and  dealers. 
The  mere  prospect  of  an  advertising 
campaign  has  been  the  means  of 
stocking  a  product.  The  trade  has  had 
respect  for  advertising  as  such.  Deal- 
ers have  cooperated  with  it  by  local 
publicity,  by  window  and  counter  dis- 
plays, by  mail  follow-up,  by  demon- 
strations and  training  of  sales  clerks. 
This  local  effort  has  really  been  the 
effective  factor.  It  has  sold  the  goods. 
Will  that  situation  continue  in  the 
future?  I  think  to  an  ever-lessening 
extent  and  unless  popular  interest  in 
advertising  remains  keen,  dealer  in- 
terest will  run.  There  is  evidence  now 
that  dealers  and  jobbers  are  less  im- 
pressed by  the  prospect  of  national 
advertising  than  they  have  been.  More 
advertising  as  such  does  not  mean 
what  it  did.  Dealers  want  actual  de- 
mand. There  is  so  much  advertising 
which  fails  to  create  it.  Dealers  know 
that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advertising 
of  the  future  cannot  lean  so  heavily 
upon  stimulating  the  channels  of  trade 
into  selling  effort.  It  must  rely  more 
upon  consumer  influence.  It  must  be 
so  informative  and  convincing  that 
consumers  will  definitely  prefer  the 
product  and  demand  it  from  the 
dealer. 

Building  up  a  definite  preference  for 
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Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry' 
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a  product  in  the  reader's  mind,  so  that 
he  will  inquire  for  or  demand  that 
product  from  his  dealer,  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult job  than  the  familiar  one  of 
building  up  a  mood  of  acceptance.  The 
billboard  type  of  copy  can  accomplish 
the  latter.  It  will  take  something  more 
convincing  and  more  incisive  to  do  the 
former.  AND  IT  MUST  BE  DONE, 
if  advertising  is  going  to  do  its  share 
toward  shifting  the  burden  of  distribu- 
tion from  a  selling  to  a  buying  initia- 
tive. 

We  advertising  men  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  maintaining  the  volume  of  ad- 
vertising. There  are  economic  in- 
fluences at  work  to  shrink  it.  Some 
advertising  has  been  ill  advised.  Con- 
cerns have  been  advertising  who  had 
nothing  to  say.  They  have  been  spend- 
ing money  on  themes  of  no  real  interest 
to  the  public.  Such  advertising  is 
likely  to  cease. 

This  may  be  true  also  of  the  adver- 
tising of  merchandise  which  has  noth- 
ing distinctive  or  interesting  about  it. 
People  will  not  continue  to  read  it. 
They  get  nothing  for  their  pains. 

Smaller  units  of  space  may  be  used 
as  advertising  becomes  more  informa- 
tive and  less  flamboyant. 

The  huge  consolidations  contem- 
plated or  going  on  will  tend  to  elim- 
inate advertisers  who  compete.  In- 
dustry is  steadily  concentrating  itself 
into  fewer  and  more  powerful  hands. 
It  is  a  tendency  of  the  time  and  will 
probably  go  to  greater  lengths  in  the 
near  future. 

New  fields  of  advertising  must  be 
developed  if  volume  is  to  be  main- 
tained; and  volume  must  be  main- 
tained to  keep  advertising  rates  where 
they  are. 

Advertising  men  must  be  ever  on  the 
alert  for  new  opportunities,  new  mer- 
chandise, new  uses  of  it,  new  inven- 
tions. Some  of  the  old  ones  may  lose 
their  appeal  and  pass  out  of  the  adver- 
tising arena. 

Advertising  has  done  a  big  job. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
amount  and  effectiveness  of  it.  Loss 
or  progress  will  be  made  in  the  future. 
But  we  must  look  that  future  squarely 
in  the  face.  We  must  ourselves  be  the 
first  to  recognize  its  new  requirements 
and  to  meet  them. 


CSi,)- 


Visugraphic  Pictures,  Inc. 

Producers  and  distributors  of  motion 
pictures,  have  moved  into  new  quar- 
ters at  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

New  Orleans  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  West  Baden  Springs  Ho- 
tel, West  Baden,  Ind. 


/.  Mora  Boyle 

Has  been  made  advertising  director 
of  the  Daily  Mirror,  New  York,  in  full 
charge  of  sales. 


H.  P.  Gould  Company 

Publishers  of  Management,  have 
moved  into  new  offices  at  58  East 
Washington   Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


June  1-3 — Second  district  conven- 
tion. Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  Bethleham,   Pa, 

JnNB  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference,  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

June  2-3 — Special  meeting  of  exec- 
utives of  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  at  Seaview  Golf  Club,  Absecon, 
N.  J. 

June  3-.'; — Ninth  di.strict  conven- 
tion. Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the   World,    Centerville,    Iowa. 

JuNB  4 — Meeting  of  the  New  Tork 
Business  Publishers'  Association,  Inc., 
Machinery  Club,   New  York. 

JuNB  8-10 — Summer  Convention  of 
the  Insurance  Advertising  Confer- 
ence, BriarcUff  Lodge,  New  York. 

JcLT  17-18  —  Conference  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

JtTLT  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)    at  Seattle,  Wash. 

October  12-13 — Fifth  district  con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OeroBBR  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

OcTOBBS  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at   Boston,  Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  In  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 


Charles  Matlock  Price 

Has  been  retained  as  art  director  for 
the  Outdoor  Advertising  Agency  of 
America,  Inc.  Mr.  Price  is  the  author 
of  "Posters,"  a  comprehensive  book  on 
poster  design  later  republished  as 
"Poster  Design,"  associate  editor  of 
Poster  Magazine,  and  was  for  three 
years  instructor  in  poster  design  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Applied  Design. 


Mrs.  Anita  Simpson 

Of  the  Chicago  staff  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  for  the  coming  year. 
Among  other  officers  are:  Mary  Dowd, 
program  chairman;  May  M.  Brown,  re- 
cording secretary,  and  Marguerite 
Heinrichs,  corresponding  secretary. 


H.  E.  Stedman 

Has  been  appointed  art  director  of 
the  Hartwig  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  of  St.  Louis. 


Arthur  C.  Kingston 

Formerly  connected  with  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, has  been  appointed  director 
of  sales  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  fol- 
lovdng  resignation  of  Edgar  E.  Fay. 


Kirk  Day 

Until  recently  with  the  Prather- 
Allen  Advertising  Agency,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  O'Con- 
nell-Ingalls  Advertising  Agency  of 
Boston. 


United  States 
Advertising  Corporation 

Has   moved   its    offices   to   the   Fisk 
Building,  250  West  57th  Street. 


Rate  {or  advertuemenu   inserted   in   this   department  is   36    cents    a   line— 6   ^t.    type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forma    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    usue. 


•mr 


Business  Opportuntttes 


S7,S00.00 
will  buy  controlling  interest  in  $25,000.00  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Incorporated.     Contracts  $4,884.25 
already  closed  in    writing.     "Business,"    Box   42.^ 
Roanoke,   Va. 


Multigraphing 


Quality   and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 
Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


ART     DIRECTOR 

with  an  engineering  and  sales  background,  de- 
sires similar  position  with  Eastern  agency. 
Capable  artist  can  work  in  all  mediums.  News- 
paper and  studio  experience.  Available  about 
.August  1st,  1925.  Box  272,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


Copy  writer  desires  to  make  change.  Publishing 
and  agency  experience,  wide  range  of  accounts. 
Versatile.  Salary  moderate.  Single.  Age  25. 
Box  275,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St.,   New   York    City. 


ADVERTISING       WRITER,       SOLICITOR, 

nine  years'  experience  covers  buying  art,  print- 
ing, engraving ;  three  years  large  agency  and 
three  years  selling  space ;  produced  booklets, 
catalogues,  dealer  helps,  letters,  etc. ;  University 
trained.  Age  29,  married ;  desires  big  oppor- 
tunity with  advertiser,  agency  or  publisher ; 
salary  reasonable ;  opportunity  must  be  un- 
limited. Box  271,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Position   Wanted 


COPY,  EDITORIAL,  DIRECT  MAIL 
Making  words  talk  like  a  regular,  sensible 
human  being  is  my  strong  point,  backed  by  a 
dozen  years  of  successful  all  round  advertising 
and  editorial  experience.  The  details  are  rig:ht. 
Part  time  possible.  Box  274,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9   East   38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


Somebody  is  going  to  be  glad  they  got  me — 
a  sales  and  advertising  executive  who  isn't  too 
Ritzy  to  go  out  and  prove  it.  A  fine  back- 
ground of  road  selling  and  branch  managership 
experience.  Send  me  anywhere.  Box  269,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Help  Wanted 


SALESMAN  WANTED 
One  who  knows  something  about  direct- 
mail  advertising — to  travel  and  present 
a  constructive  plan  to  printers.  Print- 
ing experience  would  help.  Please  re- 
ply by  mail  only,  stating  experience  and 
minimum  drawing  account,  against  com- 
missions. Personal  interviews  impossible 
except    by    appointment. 

CHARLES    AUSTIN    BATES 
33    W.    42nd    St.,    New    York 


Miscellaneous 


LETTERS 
Do  you  need  commonsense — human — sales  pro- 
motion letters  that  pull?  Let  me  do  them  for 
you  in  my  spare  time — $5.00  per  letter.  Ad- 
dress Frank  P.  Stelling,  273  Lexington  Avenue, 
New    York   City. 


MAKE  A  CHANGE 
Get  away  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city 
during  July  and  August  and  live  in  an  attractive 
seven-room  home  (not  apartment)  adjoining 
large  tract  of  woods  in  Yonkers.  Newly  fur- 
nished. Forty  minutes  to  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion on  N.  Y.  C.  Railroad.  Live  in  country,  but 
near  your  work.  Box  No.  273,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,    9    East    38th    St..    New    York    City. 


GIBBONS     knows     CANADA" 


TOKONTO 


s    Limited,   /tjt'frti: 
.MONTREAL 
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1/  Sold  by  Netusboys 

the  moment  the  first  boy  appeared  on  the 
streets  he  would  attract  every  oil  man  within 
hearing. 

Because  oil  men  the  world  over  have  learned 
that  the  "Big  Yellow  Book"  carries  the  first 
important-  news   happenings   in   the   industry. 

The  most  important  piece  of  news  in  years — 
the  saving  of  the  oil  security  market  by  show- 
ing why  increased  production  of  crude  should 
have  no  effect  on  gasoline  prices — was  carried 
in  the  Journal.  We  proved  by  facts  and  figures 
that  this  was  the  true  condition  of  the  industry. 

And  that's  why  oil  men 
buy  from  the  news  stands. 
They  won't  wait  for  their 
regular  copies  to  follow 
them  from  field  to  field. 

Such  a  medium  should 
interest  advertisers  seeking 
the  open  road  to  the  buy- 
ers of  oil  field  merchandise. 
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^e  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 


REFININO 
TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
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Are  We  On  The 
Right  Track? 

SINCE  the  inauguration  of  TIME,  the 
weekly   News  -  Magazine,    we've   con- 
fined our  efforts  to  building  circula- 
tion upon  the  sole  basis  of  MERIT. 

We  do  not  believe  in  premiums  or  stunts 
to  boost  circulation.  On  this  policy,  we 
have  built  Time's  circulation  from  5,000 
copies  in  1923  to  70,350  copies  in  1925  and 
GUARANTEE  110,000  by  1926.  We  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  this  policy.  We  believe 
we  are  right,  but  we  want  the  outsider's 
viewpoint. 

Will  you  give  us  your  opinion?  Will  you 
fill  in  and  return  to  us  the  coupon  below? 
We  will  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  assist- 
ing us  to  obtain  an  opinion  from  adver- 
tisers and  advertising  agents  regarding 
time's  stand  on  the  circulation  question. 

ROBERT  L.  JOHNSON 

Advertising  Manager 


TIME,  Inc. 

236  East  39th  Street 
New  York  City 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Western 

POWERS    &    STONE 

38    South    rvarborn    Street, 

Chicago,    III. 

New  England 

SWKKXKY   &  pracE 
127    P'ederal    Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 

Southern 

F.   J.    DUSOSSOIT 

1502    Land   Title   Building, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


TIME 


The  yC'eekly  AVuj  A/ojj;; 


,      I  believe  TIME  is  RIGHT 
'      in  adhering  to  its  policy 

of  selling  circulation   on 

MERIT  alone. 

Mark  Here  [  ] 

» 

I    Name 

t 

•    Address 


I  believe  in  the  use  of 
premiums  or  stunts  if 
they  will  influence  an  in- 
crease in  time's  circu- 
lation. 


Mark  Here  [ 


] 


Company 

Capacity  , 
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Check  book  readers'' 


TWTEASURED  from  any 
"^''-*-  angle  —  number  of 
paid-in-advance  subscribers 
— dollar  volume  of  advertis- 
ing carried  —  buying  power 
of  companies  reached  — 
number  of  individuals 
reached  who  control  their 
companies'  buying  decisions 
—  evidence  secured  by  im- 
partial outside  investigators 
—National  Petroleum 
News  stands  first  as  the 
right  place  in  which  to  ad- 
vertise to  reach  the  whole 
oil  industry. 


EVERY  FRIDAY  MORNING  the  directors  of  a  world- 
famous  oil  company  sit  in  session  in  a  building  down 
on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.  At  every  meeting  the 
latest  copy  of  National  Petroleum  News  (published  the 
previous  Wednesday)  is  in  the  Chairman's  hands.  Its 
important  stories  are  discussed  by  the  board  in  official 
session.  How  do  we  know^  this?  Because  if  Uncle 
Sam's  mails  are  late,  the  Chairman's  secretary  phones  our 
N.  Y.  office  for  its  copy  by  messenger  boy  at  once.  In 
addition,  every  one  of  those  directors  gets  his  individual 
copy  of  N.P.N,  at  his  desk  and  several  have  copies  at  home. 

If  the  leaders  of  a  corporation  which  has,  within  itself, 
nation-wide  facilities  for  collecting  information  and  inves- 
tigating each  new  development,  feel  this  urgent  necessity 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  editorial  pages  of  N.  P.  N.,  you  can 
realize  what  it  means  to  the  head  of  the  small  company, 
who  must  either  depend  upon  published  information  or 
make  his  decisions  blindly. 

The  fact  is  that,  large  or  small,  an  oil  man  finds"N.P.N," 
a  weekly  necessity. 

NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 

812  Huron  Road  CLEVELAND 

DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 608  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 360  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK        342  Madison  Avenue 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 608  West  Building 

Member:  A.  B.  C.  Member:  A.  B.  P. 


Advertising 


JUNE  3,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 

"We  Made  a  Success  Out  of  a  Business  Failure"  By  P.  H.  Noland;  "Overdone 
Engineering  and  Underdone  Merchandising"  By  RussellT.  Gray;  "How  We 
Built  Up  Our  Overseas  Trade"  By  F.W.  Copeland;  "Why  Not  Cooperation 
Rather  Than  Criticism?"  "Suggesting  the  Atmosphere  You  Don't  Dare  Show." 
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That*s  How  Chicago 
Feels  About  It — 


Chicago  people  know  their  newspapers — their  rela- 
tive journalistic  efficiency  and  their  consequent  advertis- 
ing efficiency. 

When  Chicago  people  want  anything  that  someone 
else  can  supply  they  know  that  the  way  to  get  it  is  to 
advertise  for  it  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News.  In  the  year  1924  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs  placed  929,456  individual  "want-ads"  in 
The  Daily  News.  Almost  a  million  separate  pieces  of 
business  placed  in  a  medium  that  they  know  by  experi- 
ence brings  the  desired  return. 

The  Daily  News  is  effective  as  a  "want-ad"  medium 
because  it  reaches  the  sources  of  supply  in  Chicago  and 
its  suburbs — and  is  read  for  advertising  information  as 
well  as  for  its  current  news  and  editorial  features.  The 
qualities  that  make  it  effective  as  a  "want-ad"  medium 
make  it  equally  effective  as  a  display  medium — and  dis- 
play advertisers  so  testify  by  their  advertising  lineage. 
In  1924  The  Daily  News  published  15,099,527  agate 
lines  of  display  advertising,  a  greater  volume  than  was 
ever  before  published  by  any  Chicago  daily  newspaper 
in  any  single  year.  The  next  highest  1924  daily  lineage 
record  was  11,774,440  lines. 

The  people  of  Chicago  appreciate  The  Daily  News' 
comprehensive  advertising  service,  and  know  that  be- 
cause it  is  their  advertising  directory  and  guide  their 
own  advertisements  will  receive  the  same  attention.  The 
Daily  News'  400,000  daily  average  circulation  means 
approximately  1,200,000  readers  every  day — concen- 
trated 94  per  cent  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 

Chicago  people  know  that  they  can  get  what  they  want 
by  using  the  advertising  columns  of 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


Published   every  other   Wednesday  by   Advertising   Kortnightly,  Inc.,   9    lOast  38th   St.,    New  York,    N.    Y.     Subscription    )iri<o   $3.00  per 
year.     Volume   5.     No.   3.     Entered  as   second   class    matter  May   7,   1923,   at   Post  Office   at   New   York  under  Act  of  March   3,    1879. 
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A  book  about  your  business 


How  often  have  you  thumbed  hope- 
fully through  books  on  marketing 
only  to  lay  them  aside  because  they  did 
not  apply  to  your  particular  problems? 
How  often  have  you  wished  that  some- 
where you  might  turn  to  a  volume  and 
find  answers  to  the  intricate  questions 
of  your  own  business? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is 
the  Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy 
of  this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  be- 
cause, unlike  any  other  book,  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  is  prepared  for  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturer.  It  presents  a  study 
of  that  manufacturer's  product  and 
marketing  methods  as  disclosed  by  a 
field  survey  in  which  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands,  of  consumers,  retailers, 
and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts 
is  made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory. 


by  the  folks  who 
buy  your  goods 


In  a  long  experience,  we  have  compiled 
many  "Books  of  Fa<fts"  for  individual 
manufadurers.  They  cover  many  in- 
dustries and  many  channels  of  trade: 
groceries,  drugs,  furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


not  out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's 
else  business,  but  trustworthy  informa- 
tion to  guide  you  and  us  in  the  making 
of  advertising  and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that 
it  insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent 
until  results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared 
for  your  business  and  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  advertising  which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes 
the  place  of  research  in  modern  business, 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 
251  Park  Avenue    -as-    New  York  City 

^An  Advertising  ^Agency  Sstablished  j8j4 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WIN[X)W  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCIS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

■ 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWni  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

^ 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 

^me 
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Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

Announces  the  election  of  Charles  C. 
Green,  president  of  the  Charles  C. 
Green  Advertising  Agency,  as  its  next 
president  to  succeed  H.  H.  Charles. 
Other  oflBcers  elected  were:  Vice-presi- 
dent, Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com- 
pany; treasurer,  H.  R.  Swartz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Intertype  Corporation;  di- 
rectors to  serve  three  years,  H.  H. 
Charles  of  the  Charles  Advertising 
Service,  and  Grover  A.  Whalen,  direc- 
tor of  executive  administration  of  John 
Wanamaker. 


Palmer  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 

Has  moved  its  general  sales  offices 
and  headquarters  to  56  Cortlandt 
Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  A  local  New 
York  sales  office  will  be  maintained  at 
the  old  headquarters  address,  19  West 
Forty-fourth  Street. 


Amos  Parrish 

Has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  William  Taylor  Son  &  Company  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Parrish  was  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  same  concern  until 
four  years  ago  and  has  since  acted  as 
advertising  and  sales  counselor  for 
James  McCreery  &  Company,  New 
York;  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila- 
delphia; and  The  Halle  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  E.  N.  Clark  remains 
in  William  Taylor  Son  &  Company  as 
advertising  manager. 


L.  I.  Thomas 

For  ten  years  in  editorial  charge  of 
Factory,  is  now  associated  with  Indus- 
trial Power. 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Donald  F.  Duncan,  manufacturer  of 
novelty  candy  containers. 


A.  Q.  Gordon 

Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising representative  of  The  Rota- 
rian  to  cover  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky. 

Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Kelsey  Manufacturing 
Company,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  makers  of 
wooden  linings  for  Ford  transmissions. 


E.  M.  McLean 

Has  been  promoted  from  sales  divi- 
sion manager  to  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Com- 
pany, Clintonville,  Wis. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York, 

Will  direct  advertising  for  the  Art- 
craft  Negligee  Company,  same  city, 
makers  of  "Artcraft"  and  "Dawnrobe" 
negligees,  kimonos  arid  robes. 


United  Publishers  Corporation 

Announces  the  election  of  A.  C.  Pear- 
son, formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Textile  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York  publishers  of 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  as  president  of 
that  company  which  is  one  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries. Everett  B.  Terhune  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
another  subsidiary  of  the  United  Pub- 
lishers Corporation,  in  which  organiza- 
tion he  has  held  the  position  of  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Mr. 
Pearson  is  a  vice-president  and  Mr. 
Terhune  a  director  of  the  United  Pub- 
lishers Corporation,  of  which  Charles 
G.  Phillips  remains  the  president. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

C  The  volume  of  business  continues  at  a 
satisfactory  rate.  Car  loadings  remain  at 
a  high  level,  especially  in  manufactured 
products.  The  figures  for  less-thanniar- 
load  lots  are  above  normal,  indicating 
that  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  baying 
still  prevails. 

C  Bank  clearings  in  practically  all  centers 
are  making  new  weekly  records.  The 
latest  returns  from  each  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  districts  show  an  increase  over 
last  year.  The  purchase  of  foreign  govern- 
ment and  corporate  securities  by  Ameri- 
can investors  has  materially  increased  the 
purchasing  power  of  European  groups, 
which  fact  is  confirmed  by  our  increase 
in   exports. 

C  Building  permits  are  making  new  high 
records,  and  motor  production  for  April 
surpassed  all  previous  accomplishments. 
Orders  for  steel  are  developing  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  and  unusually  large  purchases 
are  in  prospect  for  public  works  and 
ntUities.  The  general  outlook  for  gas  and 
electric  companies  is  as  good  or  better 
than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
C  Business  sentiment  generally  is  much 
improved  over  what  it  was  some  weeks 
ago.  The  paper,  rubber  and  silk  in- 
dustries have  reached  a  condition  of 
profitable  operation.  Practically  the  only 
dark  spot  is  in  New  England,  where 
silk  industries  have  reached  a  condition 
of  profitable  operation.  Practically  the 
only  dark  spot  is  in  New  England,  where 
slack  business  continues  in  the  woolen, 
cotton  and  leather  industries.  The  most 
encouraging  thought  in  this  connection 
is  that  whatever  turn  comes  in  these  lines 
of  trade  that  have  suffered  from  depres- 
sion, the  movement  is  certain  to  be  up- 
ward. Constructive  forces  are  at  work 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  feel  that  the 
worst  is  behind  us  in  textiles  and  leather. 

Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World 

Have  announced  definitely  that  the 
1926  convention,  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, will  take  place  June  19-24,  1926. 


Arthur  Cobb,  Jr. 

Has  resigned  from  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  become 
vice-president  of  Pedlar  and  Ryan, 
Inc.,  same  city. 


The  Buchen  Company 

Is  the  new  name  which  was  adopted 
on  June  1  by  the  David  C.  Thomas 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  personnel 
or  address. 


Bruce  W.  Elliot 

Has   joined    the    staff   of    Moser    & 
Cotins,  advertising  agency,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


W.  Ray  Cummings 

Vice-president  of  the  Monroe  Calcu- 
lating Machine  Company,  has  been 
elected  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Boston  Export  Round  Table. 

Robert  A.  Wright 

For  the  past  two  years  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  World,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  office  of  William  J. 
Morton  Company,  special  newspaper 
representatives. 


Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  will 
move  into  new  quarters  on  June  6  at 
8  West  Fortieth  Street.  On  May  27  the 
agency  gave  a  "downtown  farewell 
luncheon"  at  the  Lawyers'  Club  to  a 
group  of  clients,  publishers  and  busi- 
ness friends. 


Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Garod  Corporation,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  makers  of  the  "Garod"  Neutro- 
dyne  Radio  Receiver. 


Kansas  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising   Association 

Has  reelected  Marco  Morrow,  as- 
sistant publisher  of  The  Capper  Pub- 
lications, as  its  president.  John  Nichol- 
son, of  the  Hutchinson  News,  was  elect- 
ed secretary  for  the  coming  year. 
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The   home  with   the    telephone    is   the 
market  for  your  goods 


Every  manufacturer  who  advertises  has  occa- 
sion to  ask  himself  this  question:  Where  is 
the  market  for  my  goods?  How  can  I  divide 
the  people  of  this  country  into  those  vs^hom 
I  can  reach  and  sell  easily  and  those  on  whom 
it  does  not  pay  to   spend  money  or  effort? 

All  sorts  of  measuring  sticks  and  divining 
rods  have  been  applied  to  population.  The 
distribution  of  the  income  tax  has  been  one 
guide.  The  ownership  of  a  home  is  another. 
The  possession  of  a  motor  car  a  third.  All 
these  have  their  advantages,  but  all  are  super- 
seded by  the  thoroughness,  comprehensive- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  telephone  list. 
Here  are  8,419,668  homes  with  telephones 
(disregarding  all  business  connections)  which 
have  risen  to  a  certain  standard  of  living,  of 
incomes,  of  expenditure,  that  makes  the  tele- 
phone necessary  and  possible.  The  presence 
of  this  simple  device  divides  that  family  from 
all  others  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  tele- 
phone state  of  prosperity. 

Since  there  must  be  a  division  of  some 
kind,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  sell 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  those  who  are  able  to  buy  and  who  are 


reachable  by  advertising  and  other  selling 
appeals,  the  telephone  is  the  surest  index.  It 
draws  a  line  through  population.  One-third 
of  the  country's  homes  have  telephones  and  it 
is  conservative  to  estimate  that  they  buy  two- 
thirds  of  the  advertised  commodities  sold. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  national  adver- 
tiser to  aim  at — market  coverage  of  the  eight 
and  one  half  million  families  who  have  tele- 
phones— and  obviously  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber circulation  of  a  number  of  magazines 
must  be  added  together  to  total  more  than 
eight  and  a  half  million. 

The  telephone  market  has  been  staked  out 
and  more  and  more  sales  and  advertising 
managers  are  using  the  distribution  of  the 
telephone  to  check  up  the  distribution  of 
their  own  product.  The  telephone  is  one  of 
the  surest  indexes  of  buying  pow^er  and  it 
likew^ise  points  the  way  to  the  best  adver- 
tising mediums. 

Because  in  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The 
Digest  has  continuously  circularized  telephone 
subscribers,  it  has  increased  its  circulation 
to  more  than  1,300,000  copies  per  week  and  -^ 
can  make  to  all  manufacturers  of  nationally 
advertised  products  this  definite  statement: 


The  home  with 

a  telephone  is  the 

best  market 

and  the  best  million  telephone 

homes  are  subscribers 

to 


The  literdrj  Digest 
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Trenton,  New  Jersey 
an  ideal  test  market 


^  I  TRENTON  is  usually  one  of  the  cities  selected 

^  by  manufacturers  who  desire  to  test  their 

merchandise  and  advertising  in  certain  markets 

before  attempting  to  secure  national  distribution. 

With  more  than  400  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  97  different  kinds  of  goods  val- 
ued at  more  than  $125,000,000  Trenton  is  not 
affected  by  trade  slumps  as  in  the  case  of  cities 
dependent  on  a  few  industries. 

The  Trenton  Trading  Zone  (a  radius  of  20 
miles)  has  a  population  of  195,000  the  make  up 
of  which  is  very  similar  to  that  in  metropolitan 
centres. 

The  Times  with  a  daily,  guaranteed  circulation 
of  38,000  copies  offers  advertisers  the  only  pos- 
sible coverage  of  Trenton  and  its  numerous  sur- 
rounding towns. 


Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 

KELLY-SMITH  CO., 

National  Representatives 
MARBRIDGE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  LYTTON  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
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HAT  is  meant  by  quality  in  circulation? 

Taste  to  appreciate  the  finer  things  of  life  and  means 
to  buy  them. 

What  does  the  advertiser  get  when  he  buys  quality 
circulation? 

A  group  of  people  selected  for  their  taste  to  appreciate 
and  means  to  buy — weeded  of  those  with  either  poor 
taste  or  poor  purse.  .  .  .  Plus  the  influence  of  these 
leaders  on  their  many  followers.  .  .  .  Plus  their  in- 
fluence on  the  trade  which  serves  them. 

How  can  the  advertiser  tell  when  he  has  quality  circu- 
lation? 

By  comparison  of  subscription  galleys  with  exclusive 
club  lists,  directories  of  directors,  store  charge  cus- 
tomer lists,  social  registers,  society  pages  in  news- 
papers, prospect  files  of  leading  motor  car  makers, 
incorrie  tax  lists,  etc. 

Without  such  careful  comparison,  how  can  the  adver- 
tiser determine  in  advance  what  publications  can  give 
him  quality  circulation? 

Price  of  publication  is  one  indication;  mechanical 
excellence  is  another ;  quality  of  editorial  content  is  a 
strong  indication;  publisher's  willingness  to  show 
subscription  galleys  in  any  town  requested  is  a  strong 
indication;  common-sense  is  the  best  guide  of  all. 

Is  quality  circulation  worth  more  per  page  per  thousand 
than  run-of-mill? 

Yes,  always,  to  the  advertiser  of  a  quality  product 
designed  for  quality  people.  Yes,  always,  to  the 
advertiser  of  a  quality  product  designed  for  both 
mass  and  class.  No,  to  the  advertiser  of  a  second- 
rate  product  designed  for  the  masses. 


VOGUE 
VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members      of     the    Audit     Bureau     of    Circutations 
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"Look  at  the  Boob" 

Humor— and  Sanity 

Charles  Dana  Gibson,  in  this  draw- 
ing, has  been  none  too  gentle  in 
satirizing  that  most  popular  game, 
laughing  at  the  other  fellow.  Life 
paid  tribute  to  its  readers'  mentality 
when  it  published  the  illustration, 
for  it  assumed  that  they  could,  at 
times,  laugh  at  themselves. 

The  intelligence  of  Life's  readers  is 
combined  with  the  means  to  buy  and 
a  responsiveness  to  advertising  that 
is  both  gratifying  and  profitable  to 
the  advertiser  who  desires  to  reach 
this  group.  Life  is  by  far  the  "best 
buy  in  the  class  field." 


L   i 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 


National    Advertisers 

Using   Life   in    1925 

with    Comprehensive 

Schedules 

J* 

Color 

American  Tobacco  Company 
Lucky   Strike 
Pall  Mall 
Atvmter   Kent 
Beechnut  Packing  Co. 
Cadillac   Motor  Car    Company 
Colgate  d   Company 
The    Crane    Company 
Fisk  Tire   Company 
Ford   Motor   Company    {Lincoln 

Division) 
General  Tobacco  Company 
B.   F.   Goodrich   Rubber  Co. 
Holeproof  Hosiery 
Ipswich   Mills 
Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 
Lambert    Pharmacol    Company 
Parker  Pen  Company 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Companv 
The  Coco  Cola  Company 
White  Rock  Mineral   Springs 

Company 


Black   and   White 

.■Imetican  Telephone  i  Telegraph 

Co. 
Apollinaris  Agency  Company 
Bauer  d   Black 
Black,  Starr  it  Frost 
Brooks   Bros. 

Cunard    Steamship   Company 
Coty,   Inc. 

Crichton   d    Company 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 
Wm.    Dcmuth    A    Company 
A.   B.   Dick  Company 
W.   L.   Douglas  Shoe  Company 
Dreieer    d   Company 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Fisher   Body  Corp. 
The    Forhan    Company 
French   Line 

General   Electric   Company 
General  Motors   Corp. 
General  Tire  d  Rubber 
Gorham    Company 
Alerander  Hamilton  Institute 
Hart  Schaffner  d  Marx 
Hotels    Btatler    Company 
Hmibigant 

Hupp    Motor    Car    Company 
Robt.   A.   Johnston 
Lehn   d    Fink 

Liggett   d    Myers    {Fatima) 
MaiWird's 
MajrtcellChryaler 
Mohawk  Rubber  Company 
Munsingwear   Corp. 
Sordyke  d  Marmon  Company 
Packard   Motor  Car  Company 
Pa  I  motive 

Pepsndent  Company 
Phillips-Jones  Corp. 
Phoenix  Hosiery  Co. 
Reed  Tobacco  Company 
Rubberset  Company 
Society  of  American  Florists 
r.  8.  Shipping  Board 
Van  Ess  Laboratories 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Wahl  Company 

Weucrhauser    Forest   Products 
Wrigleu's   Gum. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.    lAbsorbine,  Jr.] 
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MOTHER  will  purchase  household  equipment,  clothes, 
and  even  food  on  a  trial  basis.  But  when  it  comes  to  buy- 
ing for  her  baby  she  must  have  steadfast  confidence  in 
the  product  or  the  purchase  will  not  be  made. 

This  willingness  to  buy  for  her  baby  can  be  instilled  through 
magazine  advertising,  providing  the  magazine  earns  her  confidence 
by  giving  needed  advice  in  caring  for  her  baby. 

The  Editors  of  the  People's  Home  Journal  are  idealists.  They 
see  their  work  as  a  part  of  that  great  ambition — the  creating  of  better, 
freer  and  happier  homes  for  a  million  families  through  their  editorial 
influence. 

Marianna  Wheeler,  our  Baby  Editor,  is  an  important  contributor  to 
the  happiness  of  these  Journal  homes.  Her  years  of  experience 
as  head  of  the  Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York  have  given  her  that 
practical  training  which  is  so  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  a 
baby  department. 

The  Young  Mothers'  Nursery  Class  and  the  Class  for  Prospective 
Mothers  have  endeared  Marianna  Wheeler  to  the  hearts  of  People's 
Home  Journal  Mothers,  and  give  to  an  advertiser  a  background 
and  setting  that  goes  far  toward  creating  confidence  in  his  product. 
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CHOSEN    FROM    THIRTY 

By  One  Who  Knew 


SURELY  you  can  be  assisted  in  your  selection 
of  an  advertising  agency  by  the  decision  of 
a  former  executive  of  one  of  America's  largest 
agencies.  His  choice  of  the  Lamport-MacDonald 
Company  from  thirty  who  presented  their  respec- 
tive cases,  should  kindle  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  hear  the  story  of  achievement 
w^hich  won  the  favor  of  this  man. 

He  has  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  merchandising 
conference  table.  Because  of  this  past  experience 
he  knows  the  vast  difference  between  promise  and 
performance. 

If  you  are  about  to  begin  advertising,  or  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  better  agency  relationship,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  We  will  frankly 
tell  you  whether  our  organization  is  especially 
prepared  to  assist  in  solving  your  merchandising 
problems. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  in  ivhicli  this  executive  tells  the 
reasons  why  he  chose  the  Lamport-MacDonald 
Company  will  be  sent  to  those  interested 

Laxnpori-Ai^Donald  Co. 

j!MrS*Bui]dm^«S<nriKBend.Ixid. 
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As  built  b)'  a 
Delineator  Reader 


As  Published  in 
The  Delineator 


A  Delineator  House  Built  by 
A  Delineator  Reader  from 
A  Delineator  House  Plan 
Designed  by  Donn  Barber  for 


^':'':m 


Tiw  DELINEATOR^ 


Chicago 
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IN  this  issue  F.  W.  Copeland, 
vice-president  of  the  Sulli- 
van Machinery  Company,  de- 
scribes in  some  detail  the 
methods  by  which  his  firm  has 
built  up  the  highly  satisfactory 
volume  of  foreign  trade  which 
it  now  enjoys.  The  ever-puzzling 
question  of  credits  and  the 
problem  of  selecting  the  types 
of  agencies  best  suited  to  cope 
with  the  widely  differing  con- 
ditions which  are  met  with  in 
world  trade  are  thoroughly  and 
interestingly  dealt  with  in  this 
pointed  and  comprehensive 
article. 
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A  BRIEF  analysis  of  the  Primary  Market  in  the  state  of  Illinois  has  been 
published  as  Supplement  No.  1  to  the  Standard  Agency  Data  File. 
This  analysis  amplifies  the  information  in  the  folder  covering  markets  and 
trading  centers.  The  supplement  has  been  mailed  to  advertising  agencies 
and  should  be  filed  as  soon  as  received.  By  so  doing,  your  information 

regarding  Hearst's  International-Cosmopolitan 
will  be  complete  and  up-to-date. 

The  Standard  Agency  Data  File  has  been 
approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  is  designed  to 
establish  a  definite  standard  of  practice  in 
the  filing  of  publication  information. 

In  effecting  distribution  we  have  endeavored 
to  place  a  copy  of  the  file  in  the  hands  of 
every  agency,  but  if  your  organization  has 
failed  to  receive  one,  a  request  will  be  hon- 
ored by  return  mail. 
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We  Made  a  Success  Out  of 
a  Business  Failure 

By  P.  H.  Noland 


WITH  sales  of  $39,000,000  the 
Moline  Plow  Company  was 
an  acknowledged  failure ; 
with  sales  of  approximately  $3,500,- 
000  its  successor,  the  Moline  Imple- 
ment Company,  is  a  success.  Behind 
this  statement  lies  a  marketing  ex- 
perience that  may  have  applications 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  in- 
dustry: a  story  of  failure,  with  the 
merchandising  lesson  derived  from 
it;  and  of  fighting  back  by  introduc- 
ing methods  revolutionary  to  the 
industry. 

The  company  began  in  1865  as  a 
partnership  to  manufacture  plows, 
and  the  first  plant  was  merely  a 
small  frame  building.  The  company 
prospered  from  the  start.  In  1871 
it  was  incorporated.  Profits  were 
amazing.  For  a  long  period  the 
dividends  to  stockholders  amounted 
to  20  per  cent  a  year.  Those  were 
high  days  for  the  implement  busi- 
ness and  we  prospered  accordingly. 

Perhaps  such  results  were  a  little 
staggering.  Immediately  after  the 
war  the  company  had  reached  a 
capitalization  of  $19,000,000,  and 
sales  mounted  to  twenty,  then  thirty, 
and  finally  almost  forty  million  dol- 
lars. But  behind  this  fair  front, 
toward  the  end,  had  grown  up  a 
false  structure :  the  delusion  of  mere 
bigness  was  partly  to  blame,  and  it 
wrought  havoc. 

Other  tillage  implements  were 
gradually  added  to  plows.    That  was 


P.  H.  Noland 

General  Sales  Manager,  Moline  Implement 
Company 

natural.  However,  there  were  com- 
petitors selling  not  merely  tillage 
implements,  but  full  lines — farm  im- 
plements of  all  kinds.  There  seemed 
to  be  many  advantages  in  a  full  line. 
It  provided  dealer  leverage:  one 
manufacturer  could  supply  practi- 
cally every  item  a  dealer  carried. 
The  final  effect  of  this  on  the  dealer, 
making  him  an  agent  rather  than  a 
merchant,   was    not    taken    into    ac- 


count; or  if  so,  was  not  considered 
detrimental  to  the  manufacturer's 
interests. 

Beguiled  by  these  advantages, 
therefore,  the  company  began  an 
ambitious  program  of  expansion.  A 
factory  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
was  bought;  another  was  acquired 
near  Minneapolis,  a  third  in  Free- 
port,  Illinois,  and  so  on.  It  was  no 
longer  a  plow  company,  but  a  com- 
pany manufacturing  wagons,  trac- 
tors, even  automobiles.  A  "full  line" 
in  every  sense  of  the  word! 

The  financial  statements  of  the 
enlarged  company  continued  to  grow, 
and  naturally  the  volume  of  sales 
was  vastly  greater  than  ever  before. 
But  behind  the  scenes,  several  things 
were  wrong.  The  financial  load  in- 
volved in  acquiring  the  new  propei-- 
ties  was  very  heavy  and  the  com- 
pany was  over-extended.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  method  of  sell- 
ing then  universally  used  in  the 
implement  industry  left  millions 
tied  up  in  "receivables,"  and  you 
will  realize  that  things  were  shaky 
— when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  farm  market! 

The  company  could  not  meet  its 
obligations.  The  bankers  took  it  in 
hand.  An  investigation  convinced 
them  that  little,  if  anything,  could 
be  saved;  and  they  decided  to  liqui- 
date. 

Now,  a  small  group  of  us  believed 
that  something  could  be  saved.     We 
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were  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
difficulty  lay  in  the  old  plan  of  sell- 
ing and  also  in  allowing  losing  lines 
to  eat  up  the  profits  of  profitable 
lines;  and  we  were  satisfied  that  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  figures 
showed  at  least  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  plow  business,  even  when  the 
company  as  a  whole  was  failing. 
Our  study  showed,  for  instance,  that 
there  had  been  an  actual  loss  of 
$500,000  one  year,  in  one  of  the  re- 
cently-acquired factories. 

We  stated  our  case  to  some  of  our 
bankers.  They  agreed  we  might  se- 
lect such  parts  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties as  we  felt  could  be  operated 
profitably  under  our  new  plan,  and 
they  agreed  to  sell  us  that  and  to 
liquidate  the  balance. 

In  our  selection  we  chose  tillage 
implements,  which  had  always  been 
the  cream  of  the  line,  and  discarded 
everything  else.  To  these  we  added 
only  a  few  implements  from  discon- 
tinued plants,  the  manufacture  of 
which  we  moved  to  Moline.  We 
wanted  no  product  that  could  not 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  earn  a 
profit  on  merit. 

When  we  were  organized,  we  had 
the  skeleton  of  a  business:  a  busi- 
ness stripped  of  a  large  part  of  its 
volume,  which  we  did  not  regret, 
and  carrying  not  one  cent  of  fixed 
charges.  Out  of  this  we  undertook 
to  build  back  to  profits,  starting  just 
about  where  the  business  had  been 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  before  the 
desire  for  bigness  and  the  full-line 
craze  became  obsessions. 

This  was  the  starting  point.  We 
approached  our  task  with  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm.  But  we  were 
not  satisfied  to  continue  on  the  basis 
of  the  marketing  methods  that  had 
been  current  in  the  industry  for 
decades.     We  considered  them  out- 


of-date,  inefficient,  extremely  waste-, 
ful,  and  we  wanted  a  new  deal.  We 
blamed  them  for  the  failure  of  the 
old  company.  We  doubted  if  any- 
body makes  profit  under  them  and 
we  knew  we  could  not.  Therefore 
we  devised  a  new  selling  plan. 

THE  old  way  was  to  work  through 
branch  houses,  each  of  which 
maintained  an  expensive  staff  of  ac- 
countants, shippers,  laborers,  sales- 
men, canvassers  and  collectors;  to 
extend  extraordinary  long  terms;  to 
make  the  dealers  practically  agents 
and  to  add  to  an  already  heavy  load 
almost  every  "service"  that  ingeni- 
ous minds  could  think  of  to  attract 
business — except  the  fundamental 
service  of  economical  marketing! 
Manufacturers  had  salesmen  who 
called  on  dealers;  canvassers  who 
went  out  and  drummed  up  business 
for  dealers;  experts  who  helped  to 
install  implements  and  service  them ; 
and  bill  collectors  who  helped  the 
merchant  get  his  money  so  the  manu- 
facturer might  get  his!  Altogether, 
an  expensive  outfit.  We  used  to 
figure  that  only  about  half  the  time 
of  our  salesmen  was  devoted  to  sell- 
ing; the  balance  was  given  over  to 
collecting. 

Long  terms  tied  up  the  manufac- 
turer's money  endlessly.  An  imple- 
ment sold  in  the  spring  was  likely 
to  be  billed  for  fall  payment;  but 
often  it  was  un- 
derstood that  if 
the  dealer  failed 
to  dispose  of 
the  implement 
that  season,  he 
would  not  have 
to  pay  the  man- 
ufacturer until 
the  next  fall. 
This  was  a  sur- 


vival. In  the  early  days  of  the  in- 
dustry it  was  not  so  bad,  because 
the  West — where  implements  were 
needed — had  no  money  and  few 
banks,  and  the  manufacturer  by  ex- 
tending long  terms  served  as  a  use- 
ful agent  in  employing  the  excess 
capital  of  the  East  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  But  the  system 
remained  after  the  West  grew  up.  It 
entailed  extensive  book  keeping,  in- 
creased the  risks,  and  resulted  in  ex- 
tremely low  rates  of  turnover.  For 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of 
turnover  has  probably  been  lower 
than  for  any  other  industry  ap- 
proaching it  in  size;  we  figure  it 
runs  somewhere  between  once  in 
eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

Another  survival  was  the  exces- 
sive number  of  dealers.  Manufac- 
turers established  agencies  at  every 
cross-roads  store.  When  railroads 
were  few  and  slow  and  wagon  roads 
were  bad,  something  of  this  sort  had 
been  almost  essential.  But  with  the 
speeding-up  of  transportation  and 
communication  facilities,  the  system 
began  to  weight  down  the  industry 
with  waste.  The  territories  of 
dealers  were  so  small  that  few  of 
them  could  hope  to  sell  much.  Their 
expense  percentages  accordingly 
were  high.  They  could  not  buy  In 
bulk  and  save  money  by  that  means. 
Retail  prices  were  high.  Yet  the 
[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   44] 


TILLAGE  implements  had  always 
been  the  cream  of  the  Moline  line. 
By  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  un- 
profitable items  included  in  the  so- 
called  "full  line,"  we  were  able  to  cut 
down  materially  on  our  cost  of  distri- 
bution and  to  sell  with  an  efficiency 
and  economy  which  was  unheard  of  in 
our  field  under  the  prevailing  systemi 
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Overdone  Engineering  and 
Underdone  Merchandizing 


By  Russell  T.  Gray 


NOT  long  ago  I  inti- 
mated in  these  col- 
umns that  adver- 
tisers using  popular 
mediums  could  profitably 
imitate  the  class  appeal 
that  is  the  backbone  of 
most  industrial  advertis- 
ing. Now  I  hasten  to 
mollify  a  number  of 
critics  of  that  statement 
by  vowing  that  the  indus- 
trial advertiser  can  profit 
mightily  by  imitating 
that  thing  which  is  the 
popular  advertisers'  stock 
in  trade — plan  selling  or 
merchandising,  to  use 
their  own  beloved  term. 

As  I  have  found  them, 
the  men  who  direct  in- 
dustrial advertising  and 
selling  are  engineers. 
They  may  not  possess 
sheepskins,  but  at  heart 
they  are  engineers,  and 
that  means  a  strong  in- 
clination toward  invent- 
ing and  designing  purely 
for  engineering's  sake — a 
worse  fault,  from  a  cold- 
blooded business  view- 
point, than  "art  for  art's 
sake." 

Few  are  the  lines  of 
equipment  sold  to  indus- 
try that  do  not  include 
at  least  a  couple  of  hob- 
bies— devices  built  with- 
out any  thought  of  their 

marketability,  without     

thought  of  meeting  price 
competition,     without     thought 
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THERE  are  many  instances  of  the  merchandising 
element  being  used  successfully  in  industrial  ad- 
vertising, but  not  as  many  as  there  might  be.  A  good 
example  is  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  "lubrication 
audit."  Almost  every  product  sold  to  industry  is  part 
of  a  method  or  system,  and  the  question  arises, 
"Can    you   sell    the   product   by    selling    the    system?" 


playthings,"  you  begin  to 
believe  that  industrial 
playthings,  like  taxes  and 
the  poor,  are  always 
with  us. 

But  surely  it  is  possi- 
ble to  show  the  hobby 
riders  of  industry  a  new 
game — the  great  game  of 
starting  with  the  market 
in  designing  equipment. 
Many  an  industrial  toy 
soldier  has  become  cov- 
ered with  rust  when  its 
owner  was  introduced  to 
this  most  fascinating  of 
all  pastimes.  And  in 
its  place  came  a  new  and 
shiny  product  that  cap- 
tured its  market. 

Take  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  of  scales 
for  industrial  use.  This 
manufacturer  had  a  well 
earned  reputation  as  a 
designer  of  "trick  scales" 
and  a  startling  ability  to 
dodge  his  creditors.  He 
brought  out  freak  models 
so  rapidly  that  his  sales- 
men forgot  the  old  types 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  new.  Harder  times 
finally  forced  him  to  take 
counsel,  and  the  counsel 
was  from  an  insurgent 
sales  recruit  who  came 
from  a  competitor's  force 
and  knew  what  the  mar- 
ket figures  were.  Today 
this  manufacturer  is- 
pushing    only    one    scale. 


and  a  wonderful  plan  for  selling  this 
model  has  unfolded  itself  as  if  by 
magic. 

To  a  manufacturer  of  rugs,  for 
instance,  this  idea  of  building  to  the 
market   and   holding   down   the   line 


of  carded  before  the  idea  ever  reached 
their  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  the  drafting  room.  Yet  this  man — 
line.  These  devices  are  designed  and  he  is  no  exception — has  invested 
simply  that  someone  may  gratify  his  enough  money  and  time  in  this 
own  creative  sense  and  then  let  the  equipment  to  have  made  an  out- 
sales  manager  hold  the  bag.  standing  success  of  the  line  in  which 

One   manufacturer   with   whom    I  he  takes  so  little  interest,  simply  be-    will  look  obvious.     Such  a  manufac- 

am  well  acquainted  makes  only  two  cause  it  represents  the  obvious.  turer  calmly  checks  up  his  patterns 

devices.     One  is  a  good,  sane  piece        Perhaps  there   is  little  hope   for    each  year  and,  regardless  of  his  per- 

of   boiler    room    equipment    with    a  this  man.     When  you  consider  how    sonal    taste,    discards    every    design 

wide,  easily  cultivated  market.     The  common  it  is  to  hear  a  tired  sales    that    did    not    sell    readily.      "Stop 

other  is  for  the  same  identical  pur-  manager  sigh  over  a  selling  expense    patterns"  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 

pose  and,  although  a  marvel  of  in-  item    and    tell    you,    ever    so    confi-    rug  or  textile  trade's  parlance.    But 

genuity,  it  is  so  far  out  of  line  in  dentially,  that  the  money  has  been    apparently     the     average     engineer 

price  that  it  should  have  been  dis-  squandered  on  one  of  the  "old  man's    would  try  to  run  a  rug  manufactory 

.  [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64} 
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Shall  We  Provide  for  the 
Orphan  Annies  ? 

By  Stuart  Peahody 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Borden  Sales  Company 


HOW  many  advertising  appro- 
priations are  not  burdened 
and  weighted  down  with  ex- 
penses which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  advertising — gifts  and  dona- 
tions, sales  allowances,  charitable  in- 
discretions, and  what  not? 

These  things,  individually,  seem 
trivial.  Yet  when  an  accounting  is 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
directors  wonder  why  the  appropri- 
ation, which  seemed  adequate,  didn't 
bring  the  expected  results. 

Often  these  directors  themselves 
are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  waste.  The  chairman  has  a 
cousin  who  is  in  the  novelty  busi- 
ness. He  has  a  celluloid  nail  file 
which  the  chairman  thinks  will  be 
just  dandy  to  give  away  to  the  trade. 
The  advertising  manager,  being 
anxious  to  oblige,  buys  a  supply.  He 
never  would  have  bought  them  if 
the  salesman  had  not  come  with  a 
personal  introduction.  He  has  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  article,  so  it  lan- 
guishes and  probably  dies  in  the 
warehouse. 

The  president  of  a  company  which 
manufactures  high-grade  plumbing 
fixtures  is  a  much  educated  man. 
He  has  attended  two  preparatory 
schools  and  two  colleges;  and  in  the 
publications  of  these  various  insti- 
tutions appear  yearly  schedules  of 
advertisements  offering  plumbing 
fixures.  You  can  hardly  blame  the 
advertising  manager,  but  the  waste 
is  there  just  the  same.  ■ 

One  advertising  manager  found  a 
way  to  stop  this  sort  of  leakage.  He 
realized  that  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  fight  it  too  openly  and  vigorously. 
He  kept  a  file  which  he  called  se- 
cretly "The  Graft  File."  Into  this 
went  every  expense  which  he  had  in- 
curred under  moral  suasion,  with 
the  name  of  the  officer  or  director 
attached.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  he  was  asked  what  he  had 
done  with  his  talents,  he  rendered 
each  guilty  officer  a  neat  statement 
of  his  particular  raids.  After  he 
had  followed  this  procedure  for 
three  consecutive  years,  the  practice 


of    recommending    wasteful    adver- 
tising ceased. 

Sales  allowances  and  discounts, 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of 
advertising,  are  more  difficult  to 
handle.  No  advertising  manager 
worth  his  hire  is  immune  to  the 
thrill  of  making  a  sale.  When  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  consummate 
a  big  sale  by  letting  something  slip 
that  can't  really  be  called  advertis- 
ing, he  probably  will  succumb. 

So-called  "advertising  allow- 
ances,"  paid  in  cash  or  credits  to  the 
trade,  are  the  best  examples  of  this 
sort  of  expense — advertising  allow- 
ances that  never  find  their  way  into 
any  sort  of  advertising  at  all,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  simply  reduc- 
tions in  price. 

Another  instance,  though  rarer, 
is  the  well-known  appeal  from  all 
kinds  of  dealers'  associations  for 
funds  with  which  to  provide  "enter- 
tainment" at  conventions.  No  possi- 
ble advertising  application  here — ■ 
just  graft.  Yet  in  many  instances 
this  sort  of  thing  is  loaded  upon  the 
advertising  appropriation. 

The  line  between  sales  expense 
and  advertising  expense  in  matters 
of  this  sort  is  a  delicate  one,  but 
nevertheless  it  should  be  definitely 
drawn.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  great  deal  of  business  has 
been  bought,  and,  therefore,  not 
sold  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  buy- 
ing will  have  to  be  continued  if  the 
business  is  to  be  held, 

EVERY  advertising  manager 
should  insist  that  a  fund  be  set 
up  in  the  sales  department  entirely 
apart  from  the  advertising  appropri- 
ation, to  take  care  of  orphan  items 
which  cannot  be  considered  legiti- 
mate advertising.  There  will  be  argu- 
ments and  discussions  as  to  what  is 
and  what  is  not  legitimate  advertis- 
ing, but  these  we  always  have  with 
us  anyway.  The  advertising  man- 
ager can  at  least  crawl  into  his  shell 
and  state  that  in  his  opinion  the 
item  is  not  advertising  and  will  be 
accepted  only  over  his  protest  upon 


the  insistence  of  his  superior.     His 
conscience  will  then  be  clear. 

Samples  are  another  source  of  an- 
noyance to  many  firms  selling  low- 
priced  articles.  They  are  often  a 
legitimate  means  of  advertising,  yet 
they  are  frequently  abused.  In  the 
Borden  Sales  Company  there  are 
sales  samples  and  advertising  sam- 
ples, and  the  distinction  is  clear. 
Sales  samples  are  those  which  are 
given  to  or  demonstrated  to  the 
trade.  If  a  Borden  salesman  cuts  a 
can  of  milk  to  demonstrate  quality 
to  a  retailer,  the  sample  is  charged 
to  sales  expense.  If  he  provides 
milk  to  be  consumed  at  retailer  or 
jobber  banquets,  or  in  the  homes  of 
the  trade,  the  samples  are  sales  sam- 
ples. On  the  other  hand,  all  milk 
given  to  or  demonstrated  to  the  con- 
sumer is  charged  to  advertising. 

THESE  are  only  a  few  of  the  evils 
that  lurk  around  the  corner  to 
waylay  the  advertising  appropri- 
ation. They  all  tend  to  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  sales  and  adver- 
tising campaign,  and  the  alert  ad- 
vertising manager  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  them. 
As  a  broad  check,  many  managers 
put  through  advertising  charges  ac- 
cording to  a  detailed  card  of  ac- 
counts. That  is,  each  expense  is 
carefully  classified  and  labeled,  and 
charged  through  the  books  by  its 
right  name.  A  report  by  accounts 
is  rendered  monthly  by  the  account- 
ing department,  and  thus  the  leaks 
are  watched  carefully.  They  must 
be  watched  periodically,  for  there  is 
no  more  insidious  waste.  Items 
which  seem  insignificant  pile  up. 

Under  this  system,  the  advertis- 
ing manager  may  make  up  a  pie  or 
column  graph  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  see  just  where  his  money  has 
gone.  If  he  finds  that  the  great  part 
of  it  has  gone  into  paid  space  or 
other  advertising  which  exerts  a 
definite  effect  on  the  intermediate 
or  final  consumer,  based  on  the 
salahility  or  quality  of  his  product 
alone,  then  he  has  done  a  good  job. 
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How  We  Built  Up  Our 
Overseas  Trade 

By  F.  W.  Copeland 

Vice-President,  Sullivan  Machinery  Company 


OUR  line  is  composed  princi- 
)  pally  of  heavy  machinery 
used  in  mining,  quarrying 
and  excavating.  We  also  have  a  wide 
industrial  market  with  our  air  com- 
pressors and  compressed  air  tools. 
The  market  is  highly  technical, 
highly  specialized.  It  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  educational  work:  We 
cannot  send  samples.  We  cannot  do 
a  mail  order  business.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  sell  by  correspondence 
or  catalog  as  the  best  machines  may 
be  a  pitiful  failure  in  unsuitable 
conditions.  We  rarely  can  trust  the 
judgment  of  the  customer  in  his  se- 
lection of  equipment.  We  cannot 
afford  to  risk  a  failure  because  bad 
news  spreads  like  wildfire.  In  other 
words,  our  ideal  cycle  of  selling 
involves  free  consulting  engineering 
to  prepare  the  way,  then  demonstra- 
tion. After  the  sale  we  must  follow 
up  with  training  to  the  operators 
and  to  the  management.  It  is  not  a 
game  that  can  be  played  by  sticking 
colored  tacks  in  a  pretty  map  or 
figuring  a  per  capita  consumption 
for  the  four  hundred  million  Chinese. 
Like  most  American  manufactur- 


ers we  trickled  into  foreign  markets 
unconsciously.  American  mining 
engineers  pioneering  in  foreign 
countries  sent  back  for  American 
machinery.  Foreign  visitors  saw 
our  machines  at  work  and  went 
home  to  talk  about  them.  The  first 
thing  we  knew  we  were  receiving  a 
tidy  little  volume  of  foreign  busi- 
ness. This  prompted  the  natural 
ambition  to  get  more  of  it.  We  sent 
a  man  to  London  on  a  three  months' 
trip  of  investigation. 
We  sent  a  man  to  Santi- 
ago, Chile;  another  to 
Sydney,  Australia ;  an- 
other to  Mexico  City. 
Each  one  reported  a 
market  but  a  bitterly 
contested  one.  Each 
man  stayed  from  month 
to  month  picking  up  a 
little  business  here,  a 
little  business  there. 
Then  to  meet  competi- 
tion we  had  to  stock  re- 
pairs. This  meant  a 
property  investment,  a 
warehouse,  an  office,  a 
clerk  to  collect  accounts. 


Little  by  little  each  became  a  per- 
manent branch  office.  We  sent  other 
men  to  locate  agencies  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Norway,  France,  Japan, 
China  and  South  Africa.  One  by 
one  we  placed  agencies  in  other 
countries.  Each  country  began  to 
send  in  orders  with  different  re- 
quirements of  equipment,  govern- 
ment red  tape,  shipping  instruc- 
tions, etc.  The  home  office  added  a 
clerk  or  two  and  blundered  along  as 


YOU  cannot  dabble  in  ex- 
ports. To  do  so  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  sends  the  bulk  of  busi- 
ness to  the  foreign  competitors. 
Since  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company  commenced  to  take  ex- 
porting seriously,  Sullivan  prod- 
ucts have  come  into  use  all  over 
the  world.  At  the  present  time 
the  company  has  fourteen  for- 
eign branch  offices  in  addition  to 
numerous  agents  who,  alone, 
account  for  at  least  25  per 
cent     of     the     export     business 
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best  it  could.  In  times  of  business 
depression  in  the  United  States  we 
hailed  the  foreign  business  as  a  life 
saver.  In  boom  times  we  cursed 
when  a  big  important  American  cus- 
tomer would  refuse  to  wait  for  de- 
livery in  turn  after  the  machines  in 
our  stock  had  been  sold  to  some  out- 
landish firm  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Finally  the  confusion  reached  a 
point  where  it  was  decided  to  handle 
the  foreign  business  under  separate 
control  as  a  special  department.  I 
was  given  the  title  of  "Foreign 
Sales  Manager"  and  a  free  hand.  I 
will  never  forget  my  first  day  when 
a  visitor  was  ushered  into  my  office 
and  asked  me  for  our  agency  in 
Soerebaya.  I  didn't  know  where 
Soerebaya  was  or  what  an  agency 
meant  so  I  politely  told  him  we  had 
a  splendid  business  there  already. 


As  we  now  stand  we  have  a  for- 
eign staff  of  about  one  hundred  di- 
rectly employed  by  us  in  our  branch 
offices  at  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Sydney,  Santiago,  Mexico  City  and 
Warsaw.  We  have  our  own  men 
working  as  employees  of  our  agents 
in  China,  South  Africa,  India,  Rus- 
sia and  Peru.  About  60  per  cent  of 
our  foreign  business  comes  in 
through  our  branch  offices,  25  per 
cent  from  agents  and  15  direct  from 
foreign  customers.  We  sell  in  local 
currency  wherever  we  have  branch 
offices.  We  ship  against  terms  as  lib- 
eral as  six  months'  open  account  in 
some  cases.  We  have  a  heavy  for- 
eign inventory — ^yet  our  foreign 
business  averages  American  prices 
and  our  losses  on  bad  accounts,  de- 
preciation and  obsolescence  are  less 
than  on  a  corresponding  volume  of 
domestic  business. 


Every  man  is  boy  enough  at  heart 
to  feel  a  secret  flicker  of  temptation 
to  try  his  business  methods  in  for- 
eign countries,  either  as  an  employer 
or  as  a  salesman.  I  am  not  trying 
to  encourage  or  discourage  this  feel- 
ing but  I  believe  that  I  can  give  you 
a  picture  of  the  situation  that  will 
save  you  money;  at  least  it  has  cost 
us  a  lot  of  money  and  grief  to 
paint  it,  and  from  it  we  have  learned 
a  great  many  things. 

You  cannot  dabble  in  exports. 
You  can  stand  on  the  shore  and  skip 
pebbles  or  else  dive  in  and  sink  or 
swim.  If  you  wade  you  only  get 
your  feet  wet.  By  wading  I  mean 
taking  the  stand  that  you  will  accept 
only  the  foreign  business  that  comes 
to  you  cash  with  the  order,  with 
American  specifications,  and  at  a 
cost  only  of  an   American   dealer's 
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Letters  That  Don't  Frown  Back 

Dictated  by  WRB/S 


WHEN  a  business  house  re- 
ceives a  letter  of  complaint 
there  is  generally  a  frown 
in  it.  Only  the  sunniest  of  corre- 
spondents finds  it  natural  to  answer 
such  letters  without  getting  so 
awfully  serious  that  their  letters 
seem  to  frown  back,  whereas,  the 
replies  to  complaint  or  adjustment 
letters  should  have  a  smile  in  them 
— never  a  broad  grin,  mind  you,  for 
the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the 
correspondence  generally  isn't  in  the 
mood  to  be  grinned  at.  But  most 
people  can  be  cheered  up  and  made 
to  smile  a  wee  bit,  and  if  that  can 
be  done  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
plaint is  always  very  much  easier. 

Whimsicality  is  a  good  antidote 
for  over-seriousness.  A  dash  of 
whimsicality  will  generally  put  a 
smile  into  the  most  difficult  letter. 
Whimsicality  is  achieved  by  allow- 
ing oneself  to  use  a  few  rather  ir- 
relevant or  eccentric  or  quaint  or 
fanciful  ideas  that  generally  pop 
into  one's  head  if  one  stands  off  a 
minute  and  looks  at  a  situation 
coolly  and  impersonally.  By  way  of 
illustration,  study  this  letter,  writ- 
ten by  an  egg  man,  H.  B.  Carpenter 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  a  customer 
who  had  written  a  sharp  letter  of 
complaint : 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  had  the 
misfortune  to  receive  several  bad  eggs 


in  a  recent  shipment.  I  can't  account 
for  this  unfortunate  incident,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  very  sorry  such 
has  been  the  case.  To  repay  you  for 
your  loss  we  will  send  you  an  extra 
half  dozen  free  of  cost  with  your  next 
shipment  and  we  hope  that  you  will  not 
criticize  us  too  freely  for  an  uninten- 
tional error  upon  our  part. 

The  egg  business  is  an  unpleasant 
business,  and,  you  might  say,  a  "rot- 
ten" business.  First  of  all,  unlike  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  we  can- 
not machine  our  product.  We  must 
take  our  eggs  as  they  come  to  us.  We 
cannot  manufacture  on  hand  for  the 
season  when  eggs  are  scarce;  neither 
can  we  "lay  off  hands"  when  the  yield 
is  prolific.  In  summertime  when  eggs 
are  plentiful  then  we  have  the  heat  to 
bother  with,  and  in  wintertime  when 
shipping  conditions  are  good  the  eggs 
are  scarce.  And  lastly,  the  P.  0.  Dept. 
How  they  smash  up  and  scramble  our 
eggs!  And,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
blame  Nature  for  not  putting  a  heavier 
shell  on  the  eggs. 

But,  thank  Fortune!  we  have  some 
good  people  to  deal  with  just  like  you, 
and  as  long  as  you  are  tolerant  we  will 
do  our  best  in  spite  of  adversities. 

This  letter  starts  out  seriously 
enough — as  swch  letters  should,  for 
people  resent  having  their  com- 
plaints laughed  off  lightly;  but  it 
ends  in  a  burst  of  whimsical  humor 
that  is  bound  to  leave  the  recipient 
in  a  friendly  and  forgiving  frame 
of  mind. 

That  is  the  art  of  taking  the 
frown  out  of  letters — start  out  with 
a  serious  pucker  between  the  eyes, 


but  try  to  finish  with  good-natured 
little  smile  puckers  all  around  the 
eyes! 

Nearly  every  situation  has  some 
saving  point  of  humor  or  some 
whimsical  interpretation  that  would 
take  the  edge  off  of  its  seriousness 
and  inject  a  smile.  Look  for  it  and 
learn  to  use  it. 

But  beware  of  this:  whimsicality 
is  a  sharp  tool  of  correspondence 
that  has  the  characteristic  of  other 
sharp  tools — it  cuts  very  easily,  and 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  let  one's 
hand  slip  in  using  it.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  a  good  idea,  when  first 
trying  out  this  whimsicality  idea,  to 
make  a  practice  of  letting  such  let- 
ters cool  overnight  before  mailing 
them.  If,  in  the  morning,  they  seem 
"fresh,"  or  too  clever,  they  should 
be  toned  down  a  bit.  Judge  by  ask- 
ing yourself,  "If  I  were  in  this  per- 
son's place  and  I  received  this  letter, 
would  it  make  me  smile  or  make  me 
sore?"  You  can  very  soon  tell  from 
this  whether  you  have  injected  an 
over-dose  of  whimsicality,  or  intro- 
duced it  too  early  in  your  letter. 

Of  course,  one  can  go  on  eternally 
using  the  same  old  dull  phrase-tools 
of  correspondence  if  one  is  content 
to  plug  along  frowningly  day  after 
day;  but  what  live  business  concern 
can  afford  to  content  itself  with  dull 
correspondence  ? 
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Jiari ford  Saxony  Rugs 
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Service  that  surpasses  expAtations 
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First  advertisements  of  Hartford-Saxony  rugs  showed  the  product  in  perfect  settings,  but  attention  seemed 
to  be  diverted  by  accessories.  The  next  series  reproduced  the  details  in  highlight  halftone,  leaving  only 
the  rug  in  full  color.  This  marred  the  cosy  effect  until  a  compromise  ivas  made  by  placing  a  panel 
over  the  eye-level  parts  of  the  room,   making  the  copy  inescapable  and  causing  the  eye  to  descend 

Suggesting  the  Atmosphere 
You  Don't  Dare  Show 

By  A.  Raymond  Hopper 


ABOUT  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
/\  while  I  was  advertising  man- 
-L\-  ager  for  a  large  knit  goods 
distributing  concern,  one  morning's 
mail  brought  me  a  letter  of  solicita- 
tion from  a  now  defunct  advertising 
agency  inclosing  a  recent  specimen 
of  its  work.  This  was  an  advertise- 
ment for  some  kind  of  cigarette.  In 
what  was  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
futurist  style,  it  showed  racing 
down  the  road  toward  the  reader  an 
up-to-the-minute  automobile  whose 
bright  red  color  could  not  be  missed 
by  the  best  intentioned  ad-dodger. 
That  sanguinary  splash  and  the  deep 
greens  of  the  close-up  foliage  pretty 
well  filled  the  plenty  large  space,  and 
it  was  with  some  delay  and  difficulty 
that  I  finally  discovered  the  name  of 
the  cigarette  being  advertised.  I 
came  to  the  perfectly  logical  con- 
clusion that  what  one  of  the  several 
occupants  of  the  car  seemed  to  be 
smoking  probably  was  intended  to 
be  that  particular  brand  of  cigarette. 
The  artist,  when  painting  the  pic- 
ture, probably  had  been  aware  that 
he  could  dispose  of  it  to  another 
cigarette  concern  (it  could  have  ad- 
vertised   hosiery    or    anything    else 


just  as  well)  if  the  present  adver- 
tiser had  refused  it.  Anyway,  either 
he  or  whoever  engaged  him  sensed 


Makc^  clean  «atK  ihat  cjn  lie  kept  ckan 
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In  Sanitas  advertising  the 
grouping  at  the  loiver  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  swatch  in- 
dictates  the  room  in  which  the 
pattern  shown   is   to   be  used 


the  coming  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  product  itself  into  the  realm  of 
its  use. 

That  is  one  way  some  advertisers 
still  get  away  from  the  factory  or  the 
product.  Just  get  away;  that's  all. 
But  always  since  it  has  stuck  in  my 
head  as  one  of  the  several  ways  not 
to  do  it. 

Advertising  men  now  seem  torn 
between  two  desires;  to  be  and  not 
to  be;  to  show  the  product  and  yet 
to  exercise  a  certain  wise  restraint; 
to  play  the  part  of  town  criers,  but 
to  dress  up  the  job  so  that  they  may 
be  thought  to  be  the  king's  heralds. 
The  glory  of  it  is  that  they  are  get- 
ting away  with  it,  often  exercising 
a  remarkable  ingenuity  and  com- 
mendable skill,  finding  in  the  com- 
promise a  better  way  than  in  either 
of  the  two  extremes. 

When  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Car- 
pet company  began  to  advertise 
"Hartford  Saxony"  rugs,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  product  should  be 
shown  in  use.  Full  color  reproduc- 
tions of  carefully  made  oil  paintings 
of  room  scenes  were  used,  wherein 
the  artist  cleverly  contrived  to  make 
the  rugs  the  subtly  dominant  dec- 
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Diamond  twfxr  Walnuts 


Gaining  attention  for  a  small 
object  by  showing  it  close  up 
to  the  reader.  Everything  else 
in  the  setting  has  been  made 
to  recede  and  attention  thus 
focused  on  the  dish  of  walnuts 


orative  features.  The  artist  knew 
materials  and  understood  period 
furnishing  and  the  art  of  interior 
decorating.  More  than  one  blase 
advertising  man  tore  out  the  adver- 
tisements for  one  purpose  or  another. 
One  agency  executive  unwittingly 
held  out  for  that  very  artist's  in- 
struction one  of  the  illustrations,  to 
show  the  kind  of  work  he  wanted  for 
one  of  his  clients. 

An  advertising  manager  of  high 
rank  commented  favorably  on  the 
fact  that  every  detail  of  the  room 
was  absolutely  correct.  While  the 
pictures  were  advertising  rugs,  the 
furniture  was  right  in  design  and 
placing,  the  draperies  were  appro- 
priate and  the  rooms  looked  livable. 
Sounded  good  for  the  pictures.  But 
it  began  to  be  thought  that  the  very 
comments  in  thefr  favor  pointed  to  a 
better  way.  A  room  around  the  rug 
was  as  necessary,  to  show  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  product,  as  a  dog  is  to 
wag  a  tail.  But  it  was  far  from  de- 
sirable that  readers  should  have 
their  interest  dissipated  on  the  at- 
tention-compelling objects  in  the 
room  that  were  nearer  the  eye  level. 
Minds  must  be  focused  on  the  rugs. 

One  way  of  correcting  this  was  to 
make  the  accessories  of  the  rug 
just  as  right,  but  less  pretty.  An 
advertisement  was  prepared  in  which 
the  rug  was  rendered  in  full  color, 
as  before,  but  everything  else  was 
left  in  black-and-white  highlight 
halftone.  The  setting  was  there ;  the 
design  of  rug  and  of  furniture  still 
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By  a  simple  use  of  the  air- 
brush the  background  is 
toned  down  so  as  to  bring  the 
compact  case  under  the  spot- 
light. Had  this  not  been  done 
the  reader  would  have  missed 
the   product   being  advertised 


harmonized;  a  woman  could  get  from 
the  picture  some  idea  of  how  to  ar- 
range her  own  room;  but  the  rug 
was  lifted  right  up  into  the  reader's 
attention  by  means  of  the  color. 
There  was  now  no  doubt  what  was 
being  advertised,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  text,  and  that  could  not  so 
well  have  been  said  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding advertisements.  But  the  warm 
beauty,  the  life,  the  cozy  home  in- 
terest was  lacking.     Tt      as  a  good 


Allen    A    A 


In  this  illustration  everything 
has  been  eliminated  that 
would  detract  from  the  prod- 
uct advertised.  As  a  result, 
the  reader's  attention  reverts 
naturally  and  easily  to  what 
is  on  the  "betvitching  ankles" 


advertisement,  but  the  room  was  no 
longer  inviting. 

The  present  series  this  company  is 
running  shows  how  a  compromise 
has  been  effected.  The  room  is  still 
there,  but  you  don't  see  it.  That  is, 
not  much  of  it.  The  panel  inclosing 
the  type  has  been  placed  right  over 
the  eye-level  parts  of  the  room,  and 
attention  is  compelled  to  descend  to 
the  floor  covering.  The  advertise- 
ment has  all  the  warmth  and  vitality 
that  full  color  can  give  it;  it  is  cor- 
rect in  every  detail.  To  look  at  only 
that  part  of  the  room  which  can  be 
seen  around  the  panel  and  which  has 
the  effect  of  a  border,  is  to  know 
just  what  kind  of  a  room  the  panel 
is  covering  up.  And  this  very  re- 
liance upon  the  reader  to  exercise 
her  imagination  insures  that  not 
only  will  the  rug  be  the  principal 
point  of  interest,  but  also  that  the 
copy  is  inescapable. 

When  the  Standard  Textile  Prod- 
ucts Company  illustrates  '  its  adver- 
tisements for  Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering  merely  with  a  swatch  of 
the  goods,  against  the  lower  corner 
of  which  is  set  a  decorative  unit  sug- 
gestive of  the  sort  of  room  the  pat- 
tern is  best  adapted  for,  the  same 
idea  is  being  carried  out  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  If  across  the  square  of 
Sanitas  reproduced  herewith  the 
words  "dining-room"  were  to  be  sur- 
printed,  you  would  be  no  more  en- 
lightened than  you  are  now  by 
nothing  more  than  two  or  three  ac- 
cessories that  are  used  only  in  din- 
LCONTINUED   ON   PAGE   47] 
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Collecting  Money  by  Mail— II 

Compiled  by 

Lawrence  Campbell  Lockley,  M,A, 

University  of  California,  Southern  Branch 
In  Collaboration  with 

Sylvester  B,  Hoffman 


WITHOUT  either  recommen- 
dation or  adverse  criticism, 
but  because  the  series  is 
representative,  we  reproduce  the  five 
letters  which  are  the  backbone  of 
one  firm's  collection  system: 

No.  1 — 10  days  to  15  days  after 
due  date  of  account : 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion you  have  given  our  product. 
Many  thanks. 

It  has  possibly  escaped  your  atten- 
tion that  our  invoice  of  (date)  for 
(amount)  is  just  a  little  past  due. 
Won't  you  look  this  up  and  let  us 
have  your  check  now  if  it  is  con- 
venient? 

No.  2 — Account  about  30  days  old : 

Did  our  statement  and  letter  regard- 
ing invoice  of  (date)  reach  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  department  for 
payment? 

As  we  have  not  heard  from  you  we 
feared  something  may  have  gone 
astray. 

Therefore,  won't  you  kindly  compare 
this  with  your  records  and  if  you  find 
it  correct  let  us  have  check  for 
(amount)  as  it  is  now  over  thirty  days 
past  due. 

No.  3 — After  40  to  45  days  of 
Sphynxlike  silence: 

As  our  previous  correspondence  re- 
garding invoice  of  (date)  has  gone 
unanswered,  we  are  wondering  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  the  amount, 
our  service,  or  anything  else  that 
would  cause  your  silence. 

What  is  it?  Let  us  know,  as  we  are 
only  too  willing  to  do  anything  we  can 
to  assist  in  clearing  this  up  at  an 
early   date. 

If  it  is  only  a  matter  of  oversight 
or  delay,  won't  you  pin  your  check  for 
(amount)  to  this  letter  and  forward 
it  by  return  mail  in  the  inclosed  en- 
velope? 

No.  4 — 60  days'  elapsed  time  with- 
out a  remittance  or  reply : 

You  will  have  to  agree  with  us  that 
there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  one- 
sided correspondence  concerning  our 
invoice  of  (date)  for  (amount). 

Really,  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
or  say  as  our  previous  letters  have  ex- 
hausted our  offers  and  suggestions. 
What  would  you  do  if  the  tables  were 
turned? 

Therefore,  won't  you  please  forward 
your    check    for     'amount)  _*■''    return 


mail   so   that   our   friendly   credit   re- 
lation may  continue? 

Trusting  you  will  not  disappoint  us, 
we  are. 

No.  5 — Final  appeal: 

Frankly,  can  you  afford  to  further 
ignore  our  correspondence  regarding 
our  invoice  of  (date)  for  (amount)  ? 
Do  you  realize  that  carelessly  handling 
your  credit  privilege  with  one  national 
manufacturer  undoubtedly  affects  your 
general  credit  standing? 

Have  you  stopped  to  consider  that 
once  an  account  is  placed  with  at- 
torneys it  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
record? 

In  the  face  of  these  questions,  are 
you  going  to  let  us  pass  this  account  to 
our  attorneys?     We  hope  not. 

Please  save  us  and  yourselves  this 
embarrassment  by  using  the  inclosed 
envelope  immediately. 

A  large  refrigerator  manufacturer 
"merchandises"  the  idea  of  prompt 
payments  early  in  its  relationship 
with  installment  purchasers,  with 
letters  like  this: 

It  is  our  custom  to  mail  a  notice 
directing  attention  to  the  first  install- 
ment of  payment  accounts.  Did  you 
receive  our  notice  of  a  few  days  ago? 

Please  understand  that  we  are  as- 
suming that  you  have  at  hand  both 
our  invoice  and  first  notice.  Any 
mistake  on  our  part  may  be  corrected 
by  a  letter  from  you  at  once.  We  will 
be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with  fur- 
ther statements  of  your  account  upon 
request. 

We  always  aim  to  collect  our  ac- 
counts in  the  same  cheerful  manner 
that  we  solicit  business.  Both  are 
essential  to  our  success.  Won't  you 
send   us   the   money   due   immediately? 

TIME  is  the  essence  of  the  contract 

covering  your  equipment.     We 

await  your  quick   remittance. 

«]\ /TAKE  it  snappy"  applied  to 
IV J- collection   correspondence: 

With  a  man  like  you  it  is  not  a 
problem  as  how  to  pay,  but  when  (be- 
cause you're  so  busy). 

Your  check  could  be  used  nicely  on 
Monday. 

Another,  later  in  the  follow  up: 

It  is  not  only  because  we  want  to  see 
this  bill  paid  that  we  ask  you  to  send 
your  check  today. 

It  is  bec-'ise  we  want  to  do  more 
business  witu    "u. 


Some  letters  may  offend,  some 
merely  amuse;  but  the  prize  "horri- 
ble example"  is  in  actual,  everyday 
use: 

Our  bookkeeper  fell  unconscious  at 
her  desk  the  first  thing  when  she 
arrived  this  morning.  We  knew  there 
was  something  seriously  wrong,  but  did 
not  call  a  physician  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  began  calling  your  name,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  immediate  recovery 
will  be  possible  if  we  can  say  to  her 
that  we  have  settlement  of  YOUR  AC- 
COUNT in  our  possession  now,  as  we 
think  that  was  what  was  on  her  mind. 
So  to  relieve  any  complicated  trouble, 
we  hope  you  will  not  keep  settlement 
back  any,  whatever. 

FRANKNESS  has  a  place  in  col- 
lections as  well  as  selling: 

The  increasing  pressure  of  business 
makes  for  decisive,  quick  action.  Your 
account  is  past  due  and  we  must  ask 
you  for  money. 

No,  we  do  not  feel  our  first  letter 
was  overlooked.  You  probably  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  remit  just  at  that 
time  and  put  it  aside .  for  later  atten- 
tion. The  time  has  now  come  when  the 
account  should  be  paid  or  at  least  some 
definite  plan  of  settlement  arranged. 

You  have  our  entire  good  will — and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  write  and  ask  a  man 
to  do  something  and  be  sure  he  under- 
stands your  spirit  and   request. 

Please  give  this  account  your  atten- 
tion now,  while  it  is  before  you  and 
start  check  to  us  at  once.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  by   (date). 

Collections  have  their  seasonal 
appeals  as  illustrated  by  this: 

"Spring-cleaning"  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  household  routine.  It's  an 
annual,  nation-wide  movement  to  clean 
up  everything — the  house,  the  office, 
the  community. 

In  harmony  with  this  spirit,  you  will 
probably  find  it  convenient  to  "clean 
up"  the  past  due  balance  on  our  ac- 
count ,  ( amount ) . 

Similarly,  during  the  dullest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  one  wise  credit  ex- 
ecutive does  a  little  sympathetic 
back-slapping  that  builds  '  goodwill 
— and  gets  checks  when  the  brow- 
beating, bulldozing  letter  is  dropped 
in  the  yawning  basket: 

The  little  messages  you   have  been 

receiving    with    your    monthly    state- 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    78] 
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IF  interest,  and  sympathetic  entertainment,  and  relevancy,  and  ease  in  advertising  will  establish  a 
product,  Barbasol  ought  to  be  securely  dug  in.  The  anthology  form  is  not  hard  to  write  badly,  but 
Barbasol  has  written  it  well,  with  low  japes  and  sincere  sob-notes  compressed  into  short  captions  that 
ooze  realism.  You  can  smell  the  bay-rum,  the  stale  tobacco,  and  hear  the  snip  of  the  shears  and  the 
murmur  of  the  conversazione  in  this  copy.  Let  the  psycho-mongers  quarrel  over  its  occult  "selling 
power,"  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  kindly  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people  who  make  Barbasol. 
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That  Night  at  the  Stuy  vesanf  s 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


SOMETIMES  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the 
usefulness  of  discus- 
sions might  be  increased, 
and  the  hope  for  some 
definite  conclusion  made 
brighter,  if  the  various 
discussors  could  be  in- 
duced, or  coerced,  into 
talking  about  the  same 
thing. 

When  Mr.  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins  tells  "What 
one  man  means  by  quality 
circulation,"  he  presents 
an  intriguing  picture  of 
a  certain  very  limited 
class  of  buyers,  who  may 
possibly  be  reached  by 
certain  distinctly  class 
publications.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that 
Vogue  is  almost  as  much 
of  a  trade  publication  as 
the  Architectural  Record 
and  that  the  quality  of 
its  circulation,  for  adver- 
tisers who  wish  to  reach 
that  trade,  or  class,  is  ex- 
ceptionally high.  And,  if 
one  subtracts  from  the 
total  circulation  of  Vogue  • 

the  number  of  copies 
which  go  to  the  buyers  in  depart- 
ment stores  and  specialty  shops,  to 
dressmakers  and  the  women  of  com- 
fortable but  by  no  means  opulent 
incomes,  there  may  remain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  possible  purchasers 
of  house-boats,  green  houses,  pipe 
organs  and  Rolls-Royces,  to  make 
this  one  of  the  very  best  possible 
mediums  to  use  for  their  exploita- 
tion. 

Other  publications  particularly 
cited  by  Mr.  Calkins,  Vanity  Fair, 
Town  and  Country,  House  and  Gar- 
den, Harper's  Bazar,  The  Spur, 
Arts  and  Decoration,  and  Country 
Life  are  also  distinctly  class  publi- 
cations. Life  being  the  only  one  in 
his  list  which  may  be  considered  a 
general  or  popular  magazine.  I  see 
all  of  these  publications  quite  fre- 
quently in  the  homes  of  people  who 
do  not  measure  up  to  Mr.  Calkins' 
term  of  "sophisticates."  They  do 
not  oscillate  between  country  and 
city  homes,  and  trips  to  Europe  or 
to  Florida  are  distinct  and  quite  in- 
frequent events  in  their  lives.    They 


Editor's  Note 

IN  this  brief  article  Mr.  Bates  closes  the  controversy 
which  began  with  his  earlier  article,  "What  Do  We 
Mean  When  We  Talk  About  Quality  Circulation?" 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  April  16. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall  and 
L.  E.  McGivena  have  made  reflections  and  counter 
definitions,  in  rhetoric  both  graphic  and  picturesque. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  state  exactly  what,  if  anything, 
has  been  proved  one  way  or  another  by  the  discussion; 
but  this  we  know,  it  has  been  interesting  and  thought- 
compelling  and  a  large  section  of  our  readers  have 
considered  it  exceedingly  worth-while  to  have  been  led 
boldly  into  this  forbidden  field  for  a  closer  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  indefinite  thing  we  call  "quality." 

Once  more  the  Fortnightly  disclaims  any  single  one 
of  the  views  as  its  own.  It  willingly  sponsors  helpful 
or  constructive  discussions  on  this  or  any  other  subject 
of  a  controversial  nature,  but  in  so  doing  expressly 
stipulates  that  it  does  not  sponsor  any  particular  con- 
tributor's ideas;  nor  will  it  countenance  the  republica- 
tion of  any  such  contribution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
an  editorial  expression  or  viewpoint. 

While  the  discussion  between  the  active  participants 
concludes  with  this  issue,  we  welcome  letters  from 
advertisers,  agency  executives  and  publishers  comment- 
ing upon  the  various  sides  of  the  question,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  as  many  of  such  as  space  will  permit 


green 


the 


do     not     buy     house-boats, 
houses  or  pipe  organs. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
commercial  importance  of  the  irri- 
tatingly  rich  people  whom  Mr.  Cal- 
kins describes  is  very  greatly  exag- 
gerated. If  all  of  this  particular 
class  of  people  were  permanently 
eliminated  from  the  City  of  New 
York,  only  a  very  few  of  the  mer- 
chants would  be  seriously  affected. 
The  business  of  Tiffany  &  Company, 
and  Black,  Starr  &  Frost  is  not  en- 
tirely made  up  of  sales  of  $300,000 
solitaire  diamonds,  and  I  hazard  the 
opinion  that  they  could  get  along 
very  much  more  easily  without  the 
business  of  the  ultra  rich  than  they 
could  without  that  of  the  only  mod- 
erately well-to-do,  or  of  the  newly 
rich  and  unsophisticated. 


would  be  agonizing  for 
them  to  contemplate.  I 
have  known  one  eleven 
dollar  bottle  of  "L'Ori- 
gon"  to  last  one  discreet 
young  woman  a  full  year 
and  certainly  three  cents 
a  day  is  not  extravagant 
for  such  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion as  were  hers.  Eat- 
ing bran  muffins  instead 
of  chocolate  eclairs  for 
luncheon  would  pay  the 
cost  of  the  perfume,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  re- 
sultant saving  in  cos- 
metics. The  thought  I 
so  subtly  seek  to  convey 
is  that  the  field  for  high 
priced  articles  of  luxury 
is  much  wider  than  their 
producers  are  likely  to 
imagine.  Girls  in  shops, 
factories  and  offices  may 
not  seem  to  measure  up 
to  what  is  considered 
quality  circulation,  but 
they  buy  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  high-grade 
merchandise.  For  exam- 
ple, I  know  the  cashier  in 
=  a  drug  store,  whose  pay 
check  is  twenty-five  dol- 
a  week  and  who  pays  twenty- 
dollars  a  pair  for  shoes  that 
her   feet   painless   as   well   as 


i; 


'F  the  artists-in-living,  whom  Mr. 

.Calkins  so  properly  admires,  were 
the  only  purchasers  of  Crane's  writ- 
ing paper  and  Coty's  perfumes, 
there  would  be  a  shrinkage  in  the 
sales    of   these    concerns,    which    it 


lars 

five 

keep 

good  looking. 

The  only  private  pipe  organ  I 
ever  came  in  contact  with  belonged 
to  a  manufacturer  of  a  very  com- 
mon laundry  soap  and  on  the  oc- 
casions on  which  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  his  recitals,  he  played  with 
much  feeling  and  gratification 
"Mammy's  Little  Alabama  Coon" 
and  "Linger  Longer  Lucy." 

I  recall  four  sizable  yachts  of  my 
acquaintance.  They  were  owned  re- 
spectively by  a  brewer,  a  pawn- 
broker, a  fertilizer  manufacturer 
and  a  paving  contractor.  To  be 
sure,  they  weren't  very  large  yachts, 
the  biggest  being  only  150  feet  at 
the  water  line,  so  perhaps  their 
owners  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
in  the  quality  class. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  if  the 
business  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Com- 
pany might  not  have  been  more  con- 
tinuously successful  if  it  had  been 
conducted  by  men  whose  sensibilities 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70] 
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Why  Not  Cooperation  Rather 
Than  Criticism? 


WHEN  a  little  town  in  Michi- 
gan goes  out  of  business  be- 
cause a  new  bus  line  is 
established  between  two  hitherto 
distant  points,  it  is  part  of  a  chain 
of  events.  Before  the  line  starts 
the  bus  is  bought  by  the  transporta- 
tion company  from  the  bus  manufac- 
turer. That  is  one  transaction,  but 
before  that,  there  was  a  series  of 
important  happenings  which  led  up 
to  the  delivery  of  that  bus  ready  to 
run. 

A  coal  mine  had  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment to  supply  more  coal,  a  railroad 
had  to  build  new  cars  to  carry  the 
coal,  a  new  engine  had  to  be  pur- 
chased to  draw  the  train,  a  new 
factory  had  to  be  built  and  equipped, 
new  boilers  had  to  be  installed  to 
burn  the  coal  to  develop  the  power 
to  produce  the  tools  and  fabricate 
the  iron  with  which  to  make  the 
frame  of  that  bus.  And  in  the 
process  of  the  complete  making  of 
the  bus  there  has  been  gathered 
from  a  number  of  directions  all  its 
component  parts  and  as  these  parts 
are  assembled  at  the  final  point, 
each  individual  division  of  industry 
of  which  each  part  is  a  member  has 
been  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
conditions  I  have  pointed  out — by 
this  ever-changing  economic  develop- 
ment which  is  constantly  going  on. 
To  make  the  mills  run  properly 
there  must  be  proper  lubrication. 
To  make  them  places  fit  to  work  in, 
they  must  be  properly  painted.  To 
turn  out  the  finished  product  the 
best  tools,  the  latest  labor-saving 
devices  must  be  employed. 

When  a  cotton  mill  moves  from 
New  England  and  sets  up  in  North 
Carolina,  when  a  shoe  factory  closes 
in  Brockton  and  opens  in  St.  Louis, 
there  is  a  far-reaching  economic  fac- 
tor involved  in  addition  to  an  actual 
equipment  necessity  which  brings 
further  perplexities  and  problems. 

Truly  the  industrial  market  is  a 
vast  labyrinth  of  cause  and  effect — 
a  market  which  has  through  sheer 
necessity  of  the  situation  developed 


By  M.  L.  Wilson 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  in  Clii- 
cago  and  Cleveland,  at  the  joint  luncheons 
of  the  Four  A'«  and  the  A.  B.  P. 


M.  L.  Wilson 

Vice-President.   The    Blackman   Company; 
National    Chairman,    Committee    on    Busi- 
ness    Papers,     American     Association     oj 
Advertising  Agencies 

a     remarkably     efficient     industrial 
press. 

The  bus  line  is  established.  The 
county  seat  assumes  new  impor- 
tance. It  grows  in  civic  pride  as 
well  as  in  numbers.  It  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  take  care  of 
the  people  who  come  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers.  The  town  grows  tired 
of  hearing  ribald  criticism  of  the 
way  it  takes  care  of  its  guests  and 
one  day  down  comes  the  drummer- 
hotel  with  its  cheap  furnishings,  its 
cramped  quarters,  and  presto !  we 
see  a  little  Waldorf,  a  little  Black- 
stone  spring  complete  into  being. 

AND  as  the  town  grows  still  fur- 
.  ther  it  continues  to  expand  its 
chest.  Civic  pride  says  a  hospital  is 
necessary.  Immediately  from  many 
directions  there  is  a  call  for  mer- 
chandise never  before  dreamed  of  as 
needed  in  that  community. 

The  day  of  routine  action  is  past. 
To  paraphrase  Richard  Walsh  in  a 
recent  article  in  The  Century, 
"Starving  for  facts,  industry  can  no 
longer  be  successfully  fed  on  a  rich 
and  disturbing  diet  of  hunches." 


We  agents  and  business  papers 
cannot  accept  a  manufacturing, 
sales  or  distribution  situation  as  we 
see  it  on  the  surface.  The  shifting 
conditions  I  have  referred  to  make 
it  necessary  that  we  get  into  all 
phases  of  a  manufacturer's  problem. 
The  agent  or  the  business  paper 
publisher  who  takes  anything  for 
granted  and  thinks  that  some  smart 
young  man  can  give  the  business 
the  once-over  and  prepare  miracu- 
lous copy  which  will  do  all  that  can 
be  done,  will  find  themselves  in  the 
future  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

We  must  be  alive  always  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  industry  in  which 
our  customer  is  located.  We  have 
got  to  appreciate  that  the  retailer 
must  make  a  profit  to  survive  but 
that  the  customer  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  retailer  in  turn  ren- 
ders a  service  for  his  profit.  This 
principle,  of  course,  applies  all  along 
the  line.  The  wholesaler  must  make 
a  profit  but  must  render  an  effective 
and  economical  service  to  earn  it. 

The  manufacturer  certainly  must 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  economi- 
cal practices  in  offering  his  services 
to  consumers,  whether  it  be  by  the 
limitation  of  his  line,  the  direction 
of  his  salesmen  or  by  reorganiza- 
tion affecting  his  distribution. 

The  manufacturer  must  appre- 
ciate that  arbitrary  State  lines  do 
not  always  constitute  sound  bounda- 
ries for  his  salesmen's  territories, 
and  that  population  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  one  index  of  a  territory's 
desirability. 

We  must  examine  into  what  con- 
stitutes a  profitable  sale,  getting  the 
manufacturer  to  pause  in  the  mad 
pursuit  of  volume  to  consider  what 
volume  costs.  It  has  been  stated 
that  over  one-half  of  the  outlets 
customarily  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer, distributor  and  jobber  are 
sold  at  a  loss.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  curtail  this  loss.  We  must 
suggest  a  means  of  cultivation  that 
pays  a  profit  or  these  sales  must  be 
discontinued. 

We  must  devise  methods  of  han- 
dling that  at  least  are  self-support- 
ing, or  we  will  get  nowhere.    Costly 
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Vulnerability  of  Deferred  Payments 

THERE  is  in  the  day's  news  an  item  which  has  a 
certain  significance  in  connection  with  the  rapidly 
spreading  deferred  payment  method  of  financing  pur- 
chases and  improvements. 

The  item  in  question  is  the  report  of  an  address  by 
James  M.  Lynch,  president  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  in  which  he  warned  workers  against 
mortgaging  their  future  too  heavily.  "General  pros- 
perity will  be  promoted  by  free  circulation  of  money, 
provided  the  money  is  earned  before  being  spent,"  said 
Mr.  Lynch. 

This  is  significant  of  what  may  be  expected  to  de- 
velop into  a  rather  widespread  educational  campaign 
by  labor  leaders,  social  workers,  personnel  directors, 
editors,  bankers,  and  public  speakers  to  make  the  public 
think  straight  on  this  matter  of  deferred  payments. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  intense  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  average  citizen  to  possess  an  automobile  or 
a  radio  or  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  his  house  is  a  power- 
ful buying  incentive.  But  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
presently  the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  who  do 
business  for  cash,  and  perhaps  the  local  bankers  in 
many  communities,  will  begin  to  point  to  the  price  the 
public  is  paying  for  the  privilege  of  owning  things 
before  they  have  earned  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  buy  a  fine  big  car  on  next  year's 
salary,  but  the  average  citizen  hardly  realizes  yet  that 
before  the  transaction  is  finished  he  will  have  paid 
from  $30  to  $90  for  interest  and  "service"  charges  in 
connection  with  the  financing.  And  Mr.  Home  Owner 
who  pays  $500  to  have  his  house  painted  on  the  install- 
ment plan  has  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  perhaps  $45 
of  that  amount  is  devoted  to  spreading  his  credit  over 
ten  months  instead  of  spreading  paint  over  his  house. 

We  are  not  questioning  the  value  or  effectiveness  of 
the  deferred  payment  plan  in  the  financing  of  painting, 
or  of  any  other  purchases.  The  point  we  wish  to  make 
is  that  there  is  a  definite  point  of  vulnerability  in  the 
scheme,  and  its  successful  application  to  a  whole  new 
group  of  products  and  services  should  not  blind  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  the  fact  that  deferred 
payment  as  an  institution  is  going  to  face  severe  attack 
sooner  or  later,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
measure  of  public  reaction. 

Mr.  Sobel's  Conscience 

SPEAKING  before  a  body  of  newspaper  men  recently 
Mr.  Bernard  Sobel,  Publicity  Director  of  Ziegfeld 
Theatrical  Enterprises,  said: 

There  is  nothing  too  sacred  for  my  sacrilegious  touch. 
I  learn  that  a  Prince  and  Princess  of  some  Russian  empire 
or  other  minor  municipality  are  coming  to  America,  and  I 

send  out  a  notice  that  Prince  and  Princess are  to  be 

the  guests  at  the  Follies  on  such  and  such  a  night.  If  this 
information  comes  out  on  Monday  I  try  to  give  the  formal 
announcement  on  Tuesday.  In  the  meantime  I  send  postal 
cards  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  midocean  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  newspaper  and  also  the  ethics  of  my  conscience. 


The  holiday  is  always  a  very  valuable  thing  for  the  press 
agent  in  tying  up  one's  production  with  Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July  and  others.  I  put  over  a  story  concern- 
ing Mother's  Day.  I  told  the  public  that  mothers  of 
the  Ziegfeld  Follies  girls  were  going  to  have  a  special 
entertainment  on  the  back  stage.  The  mothers  were  there, 
but  there  wasn't  any  entertainment.  It  is  not  that  I  trick 
the  public  and  the  press,  but  that  I  cannot  always  carry 
out  the  complete  stunt  because  of  expense  and  circum- 
stances. 

Broadening  Specialists 

IN  discussing  the  changes  in  business  since  the  world 
war,  the  head  of  a  large  Chicago  bank  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  pre-war  days  banks  could  loan  money 
with  reasonable  safety  if  they  knew  the  man  they  were 
loaning  it  to  and  the  condition  of  his  business;  where- 
as today  to  enjoy  the  same  security  it  is  necessary  for 
a  banker  to  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
industry  or  line  of  business  in  which  a  borrower  is 
engaged  so  that  he  can  judge  prospects  for  himself. 

"When  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  copper  and  leather 
and  rubber,  to  mention  but  three  commodities,"  said 
this  banker,  "we  learned  that  we  would  have  to  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  responsibility  for  our  own  loans. 
Where  we  used  to  content  ourselves  with  studying  our 
customers'  financial  statements,  the  officers  of  our  in- 
stitution are  now  getting  right  out  into  industry  and 
studying  it  from  every  angle — costs,  markets,  produc- 
tion processes,  distribution  methods,  sources  of  supply, 
impending  developments,  everything  that  will  help  us 
to  judge  the  future  of  a  particular  industry  or  line  of 
business,  and  how  a  given  concern  in  any  line  stands  in 
relation  to  its  industry." 

The  advertising  business  has  gone  through  pretty 
much  this  same  change.  It  used  to  be  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  advertising  was  all  an  advertising 
agency  needed  to  know  to  serve  its  clients;  but  even 
before  the  war  the  better  advertising  agencies  were 
beginning  to  make  the  same  broad  study  of  industry 
as  the  bankers  now  are. 

This  may  be  an  "age  of  specialists,"  but  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  for  even  the  specialist  to 
work  against  a  background  of  understanding  embrac- 
ing the  fundamentals,  and  even  the  details,  of  the 
businesses  or  industries  which  he  serves.  And  if  in 
addition  he  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  processes  of 
commerce  and  of  industry,  he  is  that  much  better 
equipped  as  a  specialist. 

A  Test  for  Radio  Advertising 

IF,  as  the  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  voted  recently,  the  daily  papers 
of  the  country  are  to  discontinue  the  quoting  of  trade 
names  in  publishing  broadcasting  programs,  radio  will 
be  put  to  test  as  an  advertising  medium.  The  plan  is, 
instead  of  mentioning  the  A.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  to  list  in 
the  program  merely  "Jazz  Orchestra."  This  should 
serve  to  demonstrate  how  much  radio  advertisers  are 
depending  on  the  ether  as  a  medium  and  how  much  on 
the  supplementary  publicity  of  the  press. 
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How  Advertising  Saved 
Saint  PauFs 


By  Constance  E,  Miller 


PRESERVATION 

of 

ST.    PAUL'S 


The  Dean  and  Chapter 

make  an  Urgent  Appeal 

through 

WHAT     THE 
EXPERTS    SAY: 

The  grouting  of  the  pietx 
together  wiih  the  repairs  lo,  the 
stonewoftf,  ihould  be  proceeded 
with  This  4ioukf  be  done  forth- 
wjtK  li  will  naturally  take  time 
10  carry  out.  but  unlew  put  in 
huid  at  once  and  vigorously 
preMcd  lo  a  conclusion  the 
utuation  may  rapidly  become 
grave." 


TO  many  of  us  St. 
Paul's  is  only  a 
name.  To  others  it 
is  a  landmark  in  London 
Town,  and  more,  an  edi- 
fice in  which  great  pride 
is  taken.  But  even  the 
greatest  thrill  gained  by 
an  American,  the  awe 
and  inspiration  it  pro- 
duces in  merely  seeing  it, 
cannot  compare  with  the 
reverence  and  the  respect 
of  the  English  for  St. 
Paul's.  To  them  it  is  a 
traditional  throne,  and 
when  the  history  of  the 
cathedral  is  considered, 
this  is  not  a  marvel. 

Another  church  once 
stood  there  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  but  it  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
after  which  the  genius  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren 
gave  birth  to  his  master- 
piece— the  St.  Paul's  of 
today.  Years  were  re- 
quired to  build  it.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1675 
and  the  first  service  was 
held  in  1697.  More  than 
that,  St.  Paul's  was  ex- 
pensive. From  the  date 
of  the  Fire  to  the  com- 
pletion nearly  seven  and  a  half  mil-   jsaid  that  it  was  dangerous.     What 


n>  M  ■  M  W  At  iipMi  ■•  t>«  UiOJXO 
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A  Special  Appeal  for  a 

PRESERVATION 

FUND. 


m  UK  ft  ovuh                m 

THE    t^RD    MAYOK 
OF   LONUOS 

Igggsss 

U^lOBroU^H— 
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lions  sterling  was  spent  on  it.  The 
money,  it  is  said,  was  derived  large- 
ly from  a  tax  placed  upon  sea-borne 
coal  coming  into  the  city  of  London. 

St.  Paul's,  the  cathedral  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  is  beautiful  in 
this  modern  age  not  only  for  its 
architecture  and  its  traditions,  but 
for  its  signs  of  the  years,  pictur- 
esquely portrayed  on  the  Portland 
stone  by  the  London  drizzles  and 
London  smoke,  so  that  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  light  fall  of  snow. 

Imagine  the  shock  of  the  great 
public  when  they  learned  that  St. 
Paul's  was  in  danger.  Any  time  it 
might  crumple.  Services  could  not 
be  held  with  safety.  Visitors  could 
not  enter  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
dome,  the  crypt,  the  Whispering 
Gallery.     John  Todd,  the  surveyor. 


an  appeal  to  the  sentiment  and  the 
imagination  of  the  British  public! 
And  yet  there  are  many  who  say 
that  the  British  are  unemotional. 
St.  Paul's  alone  has  disproved  that 
belief,  and  it  is  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception. 

St.  Paul's  had  to  be  saved.  Money 
was  needed  to  make  it  safe,  not  only 
for  this  generation  but  for  posterity. 
The  surveyors  estimated  roughly 
that  £140,000  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  cathedral  sound,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  closed  until  a 
wealthier  generation  might  take  up 
the  question  of  reinforcing  it. 

The  public  had  to  be  told  about  it, 
told  editorially  and  in  advertising. 
The  London  Times  immediately 
gave  the  vital  assistance  by  sending 
out,  first  of  all,  three  hundred  tele- 


grams to  wealthy  people. 
By  noon  the  following 
day  there  were  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  £16,- 
000  ($80,000).'  Then, 
mobilizing  their  forces, 
representatives  were  sent 
to  the  South  of  France, 
to  Switzerland,  and  to 
Egypt  and  all  the  places 
where  the  well-to-do  had 
gone  for  the  winter. 
(This  all  happened  in 
January  when  most  of 
the  English  seem  to  be  in 
any  land  but  England.) 

Simultaneously  word 
was  sent  to  the  Colonies, 
and  telegrams  were  dis- 
patched to  firms  rated 
from  one-half  to  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  throughout 
Great  Britain.  The  re- 
sponse was  only  another 
indication  of  the  true 
sportsmanship  of  the 
British,  and  since  the  list 
0  f  subscribers  was 
headed  by  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen,  her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra, H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  and 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
individual  subscriptions  were  easy. 
Two  full  pages  of  advertising 
were  used  in  the  London  Times  with 
supplementary  smaller  spaces  in 
other  papers.  The  appeal  was  is- 
sued ostensibly  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  who  had  opened  a  preserva- 
tion fund  through  the  Times.  Ob- 
viously the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's 
was  used  as  one  illustration.  And 
how  excellent!  This  said  at  once 
that  the  advertisement  was  con- 
cerned with  St.  Paul's.  Interior 
views,  showing  the  scaffolding  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  piers,  told  the 
story  that  work  had  begun  to  pre- 
serve this  great  edifice.  Close-up 
views  of  dangerous  cracks  in  the 
buttress  of  the  drum  which  were 
caused  by  settlement  gave  further 
evidence  to  the  sometimes  skeptical 
[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   76] 
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Bruce  Barton                                   Roy  S.Durstine                                   Alex  F.  Osborn 

Barton,Durstine  *§  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

(jyZN  advertising   agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.  A  Archbald,jr. 

Clara  S.  Hawkins 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

P.  M.  Hollister 

Frank  Baldwin 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Henry  S.  Jones 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

Dorothy  Kenney 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

R.  N.  King 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

E.H.CofFey,jr. 
Francis  Corcoran 

Charles  J.  Lumb 
Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 

Wm.  C.  Magee 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
E.  J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
Harford  Powel,  jr. 

W.  J.  Delany 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

W.J.Donlan 

R.  C.  Shaw 

Ernest  Donohue 

Winfield  Shiras 

B.  C.  DufFy 

Irene  Smith 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

H.  B.  Stearns 

G.  G.  Flory 

John  C.  Sterling 

R.  C.  Gellert 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Wilham  M.  Strong 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

C.  S.  WooUey 

® 

NEW  YORK                                               BOSTON                                                BUFFALO 

38J  MADISON  AVENUE                               3O  NEWBURY  STREET                            220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  T^ational  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Chart  Showing  Growth  in  the  Population  of  Continental 
United  States 
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Chart   Showing    Estimated    Changes    in    the    Birth    and 
Death  Rates  in  the  Continental  United  States 


Population  of  the  United  States 
Rises  to  114311.000 


THE  population  of  continental 
United  States  reached  a  new 
total  of  114,311,000  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  This  figure 
compares  with  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mate of  112,684,000  on  January  1, 
1924,  and  the  census  count  of  105,- 
711,000  in  1920. 

The  estimated  gain  during  the 
year  1924  was  1,627,000,  which  is 
approximately  100,000  less  than  the 
average  gain  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  year  of  greatest  gain  since  1920 
was  1923,  when  the  population  grew 
by  1,996,000.  In  a  sixteen-year 
period  the  year  of  greatest  gain  was 

1909,  when  2,173,000  were         

added  to  the  national  total. 

The  natural  increase  of 
population  through  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  was 
four  times  the  amount 
added  by  net  immigration 
in  1924.  In  1924  net  im- 
migration was  315,000, 
while  births  are  estimated 
at  2,645,000  and  deaths  at 
1,333,000.  Since  1911,  the 
number  of  deaths  has 
tended  to  remain  constant, 
while  births  have  increased 
by  nearly  11  per  cent  and 
the  population  has  grown 
by  some  21  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  population, 
thirty-eight  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  some  gainful  oc- 


TABLE   I— INCREASE   IN    POPULATION 
FROM    1909    TO   1924 


Year  Number 

1909 2,173,000 

1910 1,635,000 

1911 1,293,000 

1912 1,686,000 

1913 2,069,000 

1914 1,497,000 

1915 1,345,000 

1916 1,535,000 

1917 1,262,000 

1918 672,000 

1919 1,187,000 

1920 1,701,000 

1921 1,723,000 

1922 1,553,000 

1923 1,996,000 

1924 1,627,000 


Total  for  16  years. .  .24,954,000 
Average  for  16  years  1,560,000 


Per  Cent 
2.43 
1.79 
1.39 
1.78 
2.15 
1.52 
1.35 
1.52 
1.23 
0.65 
1.14 
1.61 
1.60 
1.42 
1.80 
1.44 


1.55a 


a  equals   average   of   per  cents   in    above 
column. 


Chart    Showing    the     Population    of    the    Continental 
United     States    Clas.sifled     According    to    Occupational 
Status.     Charts   reproduced    through    courtesy   of    Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc. 


cupation ;    that    is,    working    for    a 
direct  money  income. 

The  estimated  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  each  year  since  January  1, 
1909,  is  given  in  Table  I. 

The  greatest  percentage  growth^ 
according  to  the  foregoing  figures, 
took  place  in  1909  and  the  smallest 
in  1918,  a  year  of  war  and  of  in- 
fluenza epidemic.  The  year  1923 
shows  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  period, 
while  1924  is  slightly  below  the 
average,  the  change  from  1923  being 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  immigra- 
tion. 

In  Table  II  the  total  net  immigra- 
tion, births  and  deaths,  are  com- 
pared   year    by    year.     The    figures 

in  this  table  show  that  the 

immigration  of  1923  was 
more  than  twice  the  351,- 
000  average  for  the  six- 
teen-year period  and  nearly 
double  the  avei'age  immi- 
gration of  the  last  five 
years,  which  amounted  to 
403,000  per  year.  The  1924 
figure,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  below  average,  although 
still  higher  than  the  immi- 
gration of  1921  or  1922^ 
despite  the  increased  strin- 
gency of  the  immigration 
restrictions. 

The  Census  Bureau  has 
not  completed  its  records 
of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
registration  area  for  years 
later  than  1922,  hence  the 
estimates  for  more  recent 
[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    40], 
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Railways  Preparing 

for  Record  Breaking  Traffic 


The  Raihvay         /^^^ 
Service  Unit  /"^^^S^a 


A. B.C. 


A.B.P. 


Freight  traffic  during  1925  will  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  that  of  previous  years,  according  to  a 
report  submitted  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
American  RaiWay  Association  on  May  15  by 
the  Car  Service  Division. 

The  railways  are  preparing  to  make  large 
expenditures  to  meet  the  heavy  traffic  expected 
this  year.  Are  you  preparing  your  sales  efforts 
to  increase  your  railway  sales?  The  five  depart- 
mental publications  which  constitute  The  Rail- 
ivay  Service  Unit  can  aid  you  effectively — for 
each  one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  branch  of 
railway  service. 

Our  Research  Department  tciV/  gladly  cooperate  zvith  you 
in  determining  your  raihvay  market  and  the  particular 
railiimy  otHcials  ivho  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Vashington:   17th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. 


Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Avenue 
San  Francisco:     74   Montgomery  Street 


Lond< 


Mandeville:  Louisiana 
n:   34  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.  1 
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Utilizing  the  Kitchen  Route 
to  Greater  Sales 


By  Christine  Frederick 


WHEN  an  advertiser 
of  household  goods  is 
dissatisfied  with  the 
volume  of  his  sales  he  has 
two  paths  toward  growth: 
(1)  increasing  the  number  of 
families  using  his  goods,  (2) 
increasing  the  amount  of 
goods  used  per  family. 

Advertisers  constantly  are 
ignoring  the  second  broad 
path  to  greater  volume.  For 
instance,  some  few  years  ago 
the  fact  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  famous  maker 
of  canned  soups  that  his 
growth  had  been  confined  to 
increasing  the  number  of  peo- 
ple buying  canned  soup,  while 
ignoring  a  particularly  rich 
opportunity  to  educate  those 
women  who  already  bought 
his  soups,  to  use  them — par- 
ticularly tomato — as  sauces 
in  cooking  and  serving.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  ten  cans 
of  soup  could  be  used  in  a 
family  for  this  purpose  to 
one  for  soup  purposes  alone. 
A  booklet  was  prepared  giv- 
ing recipes  for  such  new  uses 
of  canned  soup,  and  a  result- 
ful  advertising  campaign  was 
begun.  Great  numbers  of  =^ 
women  now  buy  canned  soups 
and  use  them  for  these  new  pur- 
poses. 

Many  other  articles  of  household 
use  are  susceptible  to  this  consump- 
tion-broadening process,  to  a  degree 
which  can  mean  doubling  and  treb- 
ling of  sales.  Fleischman's  yeast  is 
a  now  famous  example,  but  the  soup 
instance  mentioned  above  is  more 
generally  illustrative. 

Two  famous  breakfast  food  adver- 
tisers have  been  making  history  for 
themselves  along  this  line — Postum, 
and  Shredded  Wheat.  A  big  prize 
contest  conducted  by  Postum  to  de- 
velop different  ways  of  utilizing 
Grape-Nuts  has  resulted  in  a  wider 
public  realization  of  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  as  a  general  food  arti- 
cle as  well  as  a  breakfast  dish.  It 
is  so  being  advertised  now. 

Shredded    Wheat    has    done    the 


MANY  housewives  use  certain  articles  for 
one  purpose  and  never  for  anything  else. 
Postum  and  Shredded  Wheat  conducted  prize 
contests  which  developed  more  different  ways 
of  utilizing  their  respective  products  than  the 
manufacturers  believed  possible.  Three-in-One 
Oil,  Crisco,  Fleischmann's  Yeast  and  Campbell's 
Soups  are  other  outstanding  examples  of  the 
possibility  of  broadening  a  market  by  educat- 
ing the  women  of  the  household  to  the  more 
general  use  of  what  are  commonly  regarded 
through  tradition  as  one  or  two-purpose  articles 


same  thing  with  equally  striking  re- 
sults. Over  50,000  women  entered 
the  contest,  suggesting  Shredded 
Wheat  for  puddings,  salads,  cookies, 
custards,  and  in  combination  with 
meats,  cheese,  eggs,  fruits,  etc.  The 
enormous  interest  aroused  by  this 
contest,  with  only  $1,500  in  prizes, 
is  not  only  a  tribute  to  Shredded 
Wheat,  but  an  indicator  of  the  live- 
ness  of  the  idea  of  developing 
broader  uses  for  articles  commonly 
regarded  as  one,  or  two-purpose 
articles.  Who  but  the  exceptional, 
unusual  woman  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Grape-Nuts  or  Shredded 
Wheat  were  anything  but  foods  to 
be  eaten  as  they  have  always  been 
pictured — in  a  dish  with  milk  or 
fruit? 

What  is  needed  is  a  creative  out- 
look on  the  market;  a  more  inquir- 


ing, open  attitude  of  mind  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  the 
given  field. 

If  you  are  selling  a  food 
article,  especially  a  semi- 
staple,  the  chances  are  that 
modern  dietetics  and  up-to- 
date  family  practice  has 
opened  doors  for  your  article 
which  you  may  be  ignoring. 
The  increased  per-family  in- 
come has  made  unnecessary 
the  rigidly  narrow  standards 
of  older  days.  It  permits,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  more  ex- 
pensive soaps  and  more  kinds 
of  soap  products.  It  permits 
the  making  of  more  kinds  of 
pastry  and  breads,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  more  varied  diet; 
the  equipping  of  kitchens 
with  more  devices. 

These  expanding  standards 
of  living  have  two  dimen- 
sions: horizontally,  more  peo- 
ple able  to  buy  your  goods; 
vertically,  old  users  able  to 
use  a  larger  quantity  of  your 
goods.  Too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  horizontal  growth  and 
too  little  to  vertical  growth. 
It  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  to  see  the  manu- 
facturers  in  an  industry  de- 
vote themselves  creatively  to 
stimulating  vertical  growth;  al- 
though some  very  interesting  co- 
operative campaigns  have  attempted 
this. 

Lines  of  goods  which  are  being 
crowded  off  their  perches  by  the 
modern  higher  standards  are  in  real 
need  of  such  effort.  Codfish,  mack- 
erel and  salt  pork,  for  instance,  be- 
long to  an  older  and  more  economical 
era.  Today  they  are  being  dropped 
for  foods  more  alluring;  and  the 
sellers  of  such  articles  have  need  for 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  growth! 
Other  articles  have  a  fairly  satis- 
factory growth  along  horizontal 
lines,  either  through  natural  in- 
crease in  population  or  by  dint  of 
sales  effort.  Their  one  lack  is  to 
increase  the  uses  of  the  product, 
increase  the  average  consumer's 
knowledge  of  its  wider  applications. 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   54] 
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THE  grouping  of  the  Chicago  Eve- 
ning American,  Detroit  Times,  Wis- 
consin News  (Milwaukee),  Boston  Ameri- 
can, Rochester  Journal,  and  Syracuse 
Telegram,  marks  a  forward  step  in 
advertising  practice.  It  makes  possible 
standardized  service.  It  represents  the 
most  efficient  means  in  the  presentation 
of  markets,  media  and  data,  together 
with  intelligent  personal  service. 

Each  paper  in  this  group  is  in  itself  a 
market  worthy  of  cultivation.  Each  city 
represents  real  advertising  responsive- 
ness. 

As  a  COMBINED  MARKET  these  six 
newspapers  offer  an  ideal  try-out  field. 


They  are  located  in  cities  where  con- 
sumer buying  habits  and  jobber-dealer 
conditions  vary  materially.  Because  of 
this  an  advertiser  using  the  group  can 
learn  at  once  how  his  product  will  meet 
with  nation-wide  acceptance. 

These  six  newspapers,  represented  in  the 
National  Field  by  one  organization,  offer 
standardized  merchandising  service  that 
is  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  opening 
up  a  territory  or  in  extending  trade  al- 
ready under  way. 

Detailed  information  as  to  rates  and 
circulation  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing offices  listed  below. 


Eastern   Office: 

2    Columbus    Circle 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

R.   E.   Boone,   Mgr. 


Western   Office: 

Hearst    Building 

CHICAGO 

H.   A.   Koehler,   Mgr. 


New   England   Office: 

Hearst    Building 

BOSTON 

S.  B.  Chittenden,  Mgr. 


Detroit  Times 

Boston  American 

Wisconsin  News     (Milwaukee) 


Rochester  Journal 
Syracuse  Telegram 
Chicago  Evening  American 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Mr.  Bihar  Disagrees 

C.  J.   Tagliabue   Manufacturing  Co. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  11,  1925 
To  THE  Editor: 

You're  absolutely  wrong  in  what 
you  say  on  page  36  of  your  May  6 
issue,  in  the  heading  which  you  have 
given  to  a  letter  of  commendation.  You 
say  you  are  "going  to  make  it  a  great 
deal  better."  A  little,  perhaps,  yes. 
A  great  deal,  no.  That  is  impossible. 
M.  F.  Behar, 

Advertising  Manager. 

Retailer  s  Buying  Policies 
Peggy  Paige 
New  York 

May  14,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  inter- 
est the  recent  articles  appearing  in 
Advertising  Fortnightly  concerning 
the  Caldwell  Store  in  Washington,  Pa. 
Since  so  much  of  it  applied  to  Ready- 
to-Wear,  I  naturally  found  this  article 
very  valuable. 

At  the  same  time,  having  met  Mr. 
Hastings  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  I 
know  that  he  is  a  very  capable  execu- 
tive. However,  I  think  there  is  a  man- 
ufacturer's angle  to  this  story  that 
might  be  as  interesting  as  the  retail- 
er's. For  example,  Mr.  Hastings 
stresses  the  importance  of  frequent 
buying  trips  to  New  York  in  order  to 
keep  stock  at  a  minimum.  From  a  mer- 
chant's standpoint  that  is  undoubtedly 
a  profitable  way  of  conducting  his 
business.  However,  what  it  means  in 
plain  English  is  that  the  retailer  asks 
the  manufacturer  to  "hold  the  bag." 
When  the  buyer  comes  to  the  market 
very  frequently  and  purchases  only  a 
handful  of  merchandise  each  time,  he 
expects  delivery  almost  immediately, 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  manu- 
facturer must  be  prepared  accordingly. 

It  is  that  very  policy  which  has 
raised  havoc  especially  in  this  field, 
and  has  brought  about  the  highest 
business  mortality  of  any  industry  in 
this  country.  The  life  of  the  average 
manufacturer  in  this  field  is  three 
years. 

If,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says,  the  retailer 
knows  what  his  customers  want,  then 
why  should  he  not  be  willing  to  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  voice 
that  opinion  in  the  way  of  substantial 
■orders  placed  four  or  five  weeks  in 
advance?  Why  should  he  expect  the 
manufacturer,  whom  he  says  is  not 
acquainted  with  his  local  needs,  to  pro- 
duce merchandise  and  hold  it  on  his 
racks  in  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
guessed  right? 

Mr.  Hastings  explains  that  in  his 
opinion  the  price  trend  will  continue 
■downward — especially  in  Ready-to- 
Wear.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  that 
way  for  the  past  few  years,  but  from 


the  opinions  I  have  received  recently, 
there  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  on 
the  part  of  retailers  to  reverse  that 
condition.  It  has  actually  acted  as  a 
boomerang  and  reduced  their  profits 
instead  of  increasing  them. 

Within  the  past  three  weeks,  I  have 
talked  to  several  prominent  merchants 
and  received  letters  from  others,  and 
in  each  case,  this  question  came  up. 
Strange  to  say,  in  four  cases  out  of 
five,  they  explained  that  they  were  in- 
itiating a  new  policy  and  intended  to 
forget  about  price  and  concentrate  on 
style  and  quality  instead.  They  have 
found  that  the  constant  cry  for  cheap 
merchandise  and  the  frequent  sales  on 
the  part  of  merchants  has  brought 
about  a  condition  where  Ready-to- Wear 
has  been  so  simplified  that  all  trace  of 
style  and  quality  has  been  lost. 

The  question  of  the  merchant's  abil- 
ity to  select  style  merchandise  to  better 
advantage  than  the  manufacturer  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  every  buyer  feels  that 
he  or  she  knows  the  requirements  of 
her  locality  better  than  anyone  else. 
Yet,  we,  doing  business  with  thousands 
of  buyers,  have  some  very  interesting 
experiences  along  these  lines.  We  find 
that  the  buyer  guesses  wrong  almost 
as  frequently  as  right.  She  cannot 
entirely  get  away  from  her  own  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes  and  buy  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind.  Her  opinion  is 
based  on  a  quick  glance  and  not  upon 
any  definite  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  salesman  who 
has  shown  his  line  perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  times  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  manufacturer  who  is  re- 
ceiving orders  from  hundreds  of 
merchants  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  knows  definitely  that  certain 
styles  have  been  selected  with  greater 
frequency  than  others.  His  opinion, 
therefore,  is  based  on  actual  results 
and  not  guess  work.  Accordingly,  his 
new  creations  are  made  along  the  lines 
of  those  dresses  which  he  calls  his 
"best  sellers." 

The  retailer  will  come  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  his  problem,  if  he  will  only 
realize  that  as  far  as  Ready-to-Wear 
is  concerned,  he  is  dealing  with  some- 
thing very  abstract.  Style  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  seen,  heard  or 
sensed.  Is  is  purely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  A  prominent  merchandise 
manager  once  told  the  writer  that  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  "STYLE  IS 
WHAT  SELLS." 

Merchandise  of  this  type  is  sold 
more  on  the  strength  of  atmosphere, 
prestige  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  in  the  merchandise  which 
he  is  buying  than  on  any  other  single 
fact.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore, 
that  if  dealers  would  concentrate  on 
developing  atmosphere  for  their  store, 
and  building  prestige  and  good  will,  it 


will    sell   more   merchandise   and   at    a 
better  profit. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  woman  who 
is  buying  any  article  of  Ready-to- 
Wear  is  interested  in  one  thing  above 
all— "IS  IT  STYLISH?" 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.   ElSEN. 
Sales  and  Advertising  Manager. 

The  Circulation  Discussion 

Allied  Newspapers,  Inc. 
New  York  City. 

May  23,  1925. 
To  The  Editor: 

In  publishing  the  article  by  Charles 
Austin  Bates,  entitled,  "What  Do  We 
Mean  When  We  Talk  About  Quality 
Circulation?"  you  have  done  the  adver- 
tising world  a  real  service.  Of  course, 
there  are  quality  propositions — resi- 
dence pipe  organs,  for  example.  But 
such  propositions,  with  a  strictly 
limited  appeal,  may  well  be  advertised 
by  direct  mail,  in  this  way  reaching 
the  eight  or  ten  millionaires  in  the 
average  city. 

But  the  quality  circulation  idea  is 
being  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes  by 
a  few  advertisers.  They  demand 
quality  circulation  for  the  advertising 
of  fiypaper,  soft  drinks,  canned 
peaches,  soup,  motor  oil,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, ready-to-wear  clothing,  and 
similar  commodities  of  general  use  and 
appeal. 

That  would  be  funny — if  it  did  not 
represent  a  tragic  waste  of  money 
and  effort.  I  seem  to  see  a  can  of 
soup,  and  a  box  of  flypaper,  human- 
ized by  a  comic  cartoonist,  wearing 
high  hats  and  parading  on  the 
Avenue. 

There  was  a  great  need  for  the 
publication  of  such  an  article  as  Mr. 
Bates  has  vsTitten,  and  your  publica- 
tion certainly  deserves  high  commen- 
dation for  providing  a  medium  for  Mr. 
Bates's  common  sense  broadside  on  the 
subject. 

W.  H.  Dodge, 

Presidejit. 


The  Vitrolite  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 
New  York,  April  25,  1925. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  never  read  a  more  logical 
analysis  of  the  subject  of  "Quality  Cir- 
culation." I  thoroughly  concur  with 
your  viewpoint  and  believe  that  if  more 
real  common  sense  were  displayed  in 
connection  with  considerations  of  this 
kind,  there  would  be  fewer  false  and 
expensive  steps  taken  in  placing  ad- 
vertising. 

Your  articles  should  prove  interest- 
ing as  well  as  enlightening  to  many 
advertising  managers. 

J.  W.  Wiley, 
Manager,  New  York  Office. 


[See  "What  Do  We  Mean  When  We  Talk 
About  Quality  Circulation?"  by  Charles 
Austin  Bates,  Advertising  and  Selling 
FORTNIOHTLY,  April  8,  1925,  and  articles  by 
ICarnest  Elmo  Calkins,  Sara  Hamilton 
Kirchall.  L.  E.  McGivena  and  Charles  Austin 
Bates,  in  Issues  immediately  following. — 
—Editor.  ] 
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ONE*  of  the  REASONS 


Why  Capper's  Farmer  has, 
for  the  past  three  and  a 
half  years,  consistently 
carried 


More  Motor  Car  Advertising 


than  any  other  monthly 
national  farm  paper  is  be- 
cause our  800,000  circulation 
is  concentrated  in  the  Mid- 
west, where  farmers  are 
more  prosperous  than 
in  any  other  section. 

Qpperls^rmer 

Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 

Advertising  Headquarters 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 

*Tfie    others    will    he    explained    on  request 
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How  We  Built  Up  Our 
Overseas  Trade 


discount.  A  more  common  form  of 
dabbling  is  to  appoint  exclusive 
agencies  by  correspondence  and  then 
figure  that  any  business  you  get  is 
gravy  and  if  no  business  comes  in 
there  is  no  market.  If  you  have  a 
salable  specialty  the  time  will 
come  v?hen  you  begin  to  won- 
der what  has  become  of  the 
market.  Your  investigator 
will  find  that  you  are  tied  up 
by  contract  to  a  worthless 
agent  and  your  name  is  mud 
in  that  country.  Another 
dabbler's  view  is  that  foreign 
orders  should  be  filled  only 
when  there  is  a  surplus  above 
domestic  orders.  Another 
believes  that  the  world  out- 
side of  the  United  States  is 
populated  entirely  by  crooks. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
Americans  have  a  worse  rep- 
utation than  any  other  coun- 
trymen. When  the  word 
goes  around  that  a  Yankee  is 
coming  in  to  do  business,  the 
foreigner  locks  up  the  family 
silver  and  calls  for  his  law- 
yer. I  could  write  a  book  on 
the  stories  told  me  of  sharp 
practices  by  Yankee  export- 
ers and  traders. 

The  first  essential  of  ex- 
porting is  to  get  yourself  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind.  You 
Tiust  say  to  yourself  that  you 
are  going  to  deal  with  your 
foreign  customer  just  as  you 
would  a  domestic  customer. 
Look  up  his  rating  carefully 
and  if  he  is  sound,  trust  him ; 
if  he  is  doubtful,  protect 
yourself.  You  will  find  about 
the  same  proportion  of  hon- 
est to  dishonest  men  abroad 
as  at  home.  A  sound  order 
from  a  foreigner  is  as  good 
as  an  order  from  a  domestic 
customer  and  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  same  standards 
of  quality,  inspection  and 
prompt  delivery.  If  his  credit 
is  good  and  it  takes  three  months  in 
transit  for  delivery,  give  him  three 
months  to  pay  just  as  you  would 
give  your  domestic  customer  thirty 
days.  Charge  him  interest  or  figure 
it  in  the  price  if  necessary,  but  give 
him  consideration. 

When  you  are  ready  to  consider  a 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    20] 

market  send  an  investigator.  This 
man  must  be  one  of  your  best.  He 
must  be  big  enough  so  that  you  will 
accept  his  recommendations  even  if 
they  are  not  what  you  like.  He  must 
be  big  enough  to  act  on  his  own  re- 


©UL-MVAIN 


ABOVE  is  reproduced  an  advertisement  for 
.the  Sullivan  Air  Lift  which  was  inserted  by 
the  Toyo  Kogyo  Sha  (Oriental  Engineering 
Company),  agents  for  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company  at  Tokyo,  Japan.  In  such  a  country 
where  the  language  is  too  difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  learn,  it  is  necessary  that  the  SulUvan 
Company  maintain  a  high-priced  manager  from 
the  home  office  in  addition  to  the  exclusive 
agency.  This  man  acts  in  the  capacity  of  tech- 
nical adviser,  but  he  has  full  authority  to  con- 
trol prices  and  to  cancel  the  agency  if  he  sees  fit 


sponsibility  if  quick  action  is  neces- 
sary. Order  him  to  stay  at  least  six 
months  in  an  important  country  be- 
fore making  his  final  report.  It 
takes  at  least  a  month  before  a  man 
gets  over  the  feeling  of  strange- 
ness. It  takes  longer  than  that  to 
realize   that   the    prospective    agent 


who  speaks  good  English  may  not 
be  as  valuable  as  the  excitable  for- 
eigner next  door.  When  you  get  the 
final  report  you  can  size  up  the  situ- 
ation and  decide  your  preliminary 
course  of  action. 

Don't  let  yourself  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  potential  mar- 
ket. The  day  has  passed 
when  you  can  be  a  pioneer  in 
a  new  market.  Somebody  is 
selling  something  like  your 
product  everywhere.  Study 
the  competitor.  If  he  is  ac- 
tive, figure  out  roughly  what 
his  payroll  runs,  what  stock 
he  keeps  on  hand  and  what 
prices  he  charges.  How  much 
business  would  you  have  to 
get  eventually  to  maintain  a 
similar  investment?  I  might 
give  an  example.  An  Ameri- 
can trade  adviser  writes  that 
India  is  a  splendid  market  for 
coal  cutting  machinery,  as 
the  mines  are  swinging  over 
from  hand  labor  to  machine 
mining.  Twenty  machines 
were  sold  last  year.  If  you 
were  an  American  manufac- 
turer of  coal  cutting  ma- 
chines you  would  hasten  into 
the  Indian  market.  What 
would  you  find?  The  twenty 
machines  sold  represent  ap- 
proximately $80,000.  There 
are  already  five  reputable 
manufacturers  represented 
there,  each  with  a  sales  en- 
gineer, a  service  man,  and  a 
stock  of  machines  and  parts. 
In  other  words,  it  cost  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  sell  eighty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
machines. 

The  best  way  to  sell  is  by 
the  direct  representation 
method,  IF  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket will  stand  it.  My  advice 
is  to  send  over  your  own 
^^  man,  have  him  open  a  small 
office  and  tell  him  to  sell  ex- 
clusively through  dealers.  Do  not 
appoint  exclusive  agents  but  have 
your  man  pick  out  the  best  avail- 
able dealers  and  tell  them  he  will 
quote  them  all  the  same  price  but 
will  seriously  consider  for  an  ex- 
clusive agent  the  dealer  actually 
showing  results  over  a  period  of 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   51] 
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^ont  Skimp  on  the  Skeleton 


/CREATORS    of    big    things 

C/  build   for  the   future.     Their 

woric  is  costly  and  must  endure. 

So  they  first  put  up  mighty  beams 

of  safety  that  extend  through  every  unit 

cient  skeletons  of  immortal  steel. 


A  HINT  TO  THOSE 
WHO  TAKE  THEIR 


ADVERTISING    AND 
SELLING  SERIOUSLY 


-suflfi- 


Good  avertising  is  just  as  logical,  just  as  pre- 
cise, just  as  secure  as  good  building.  The  time 
of  expensive  experimentation  is  gone  forever. 
These  days,  advertising  men  must  know  all  the 
whats  and  hows  and  wheres  and  whys  of  the 
businesses  they  advise.  They  must  be  able  to 
build  on  an  engineering  basis. 

They  support  and  safeguard  their  building  with 
skeletons  of  business  paper  promotion.  Strong, 
hard,   tough,   safe!      For  they  realize  that   a 


weak-framed    building    is    like    a 
body  with  bones  of  wax. 

Start  the  framework  first  and 
make  it  strong.  Address  yourself  directly  to 
the  factors  that  decide  your  fortune.  In  our 
field,  selling  success  is  built  around  the  mer- 
chant. Enlist  his  interest  and  aid — when  the 
safety  is  built  into  your  structure,  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  add  the  parts  that  show,  the  surfaces 
that  sparkle. 

Like  most  advertising  agencies,  the  Economist 
Group  is  interested  only  in  businesses  that  will 
stand — in  successes  that  will  stay.  When  you 
find  some  house  that  has  not  yet  learned  the 
principles  of  good  building,  perhaps  we  can 
help  in  the  process  of  its  education. 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 

239  J  Test  2,9th  St.,  N.  Y. 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST— National,  Weekly  MERCHANT  -  ECONOMIST  — Zone<»,  Fortnightly 

New  York  —  Boston  — •  Philadelphia  —  Greenville,  S.C.  —  Cleveland  —  Chicago  — ■  St.    Louis  —  San    Francisco  —  London  —  Brussels  —  Paris 

UPC  PUBLICATIONS 

45,000  suhscrihers  in  35,000  stores  in 
more  than  10,000  centers  —  stores  that 
do  over  75%  of  the  country's  retail  hus- 
mess  in  dry  goods  wnd  dept.  store  lines. 
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How  Advertisers  May  Refer  to 
Government  Tests  and  Purchases 


So  many  instances  of  inaccurate 
reference  to  or  inaccurate 
claims  concerning  Government 
tests  and  Government  purchases 
have  been  made  recently  by  adver- 
tisers that  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  has 
felt  itself  called  upon  to  point  out 
how  such  references  may  be  prop- 
erly made  and  when  they  should  be 
omitted.  This  has  been  done  in  a 
Trade  Service  Bulletin,  which  out- 
lines the  functions  and  purchasing 
methods  of  the  various  governmental 
departments,  and  indicates  how 
easily  the  public  may  be  misled  by 
advertising  references  which  attach 
false  implications  to  government 
contracts  and  purchases. 

The  bulletin  points  out  that  the 
executives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  keenly  aware  of  the  value 
of  advertising  and  are  in  no  way 
hostile  to  any  proper  reference  to 
the  departments  in  such  advertis- 
ing. They  stand  ready  in  each  in- 
stance to  help  the  advertiser  to 
bring  his  copy  in  line  with  the  facts 
and  with  the  policies  of  the  depart- 
ment involved. 

The  departments  most  referred  to 
are  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  These  the 
bulletin  takes  up  in  some  detail 
under  separate  heads. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Its  chief  functions  are  to 
establish  mechanical,  electrical  and 
material  standards  for  the  use  of 
various  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  conduct 
research  and  experiments  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  It  frequently  conducts  ex- 
haustive researches  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  inventive  and  mechanical 
progress.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches are  made  public  and  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  all.  In  many 
instances,  officials  of  the  Bureau 
give  the  benefit  of  its  occasional  un- 
published researches  in  answer  to 
correspondence  from  manufacturers 
or  from  industries  faced  with  spe- 
cific technical  problems. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the 
tests  or  researches  of  the  Bureau 
must   not   be   employed   by   any   ad- 


vertiser for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
paraging, directly  or  indirectly,  the 
product  of  any  other  advertiser  or 
group  of  advertisers.  Nor  should 
any  action  by  the  Bureau  be  cited  as 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  one 
advertised  product  over  others,  as 
such  advertising  conveys  a  condem- 
nation of  competing  products  which 
has  no  basis  in  fact  and  which  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Bureau. 

IN  instances  wherein  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  issued  a  certifi- 
cate there  is  no  reason  why  this  may 
not  be  reproduced  by  photoengrav- 
ing or  reset  in  type.  In  any  instance 
wherein  the  advertiser  believes  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  such  a  cer- 
tificate or  test  in  part,  the  adver- 
tiser who  correctly  values  the  great 
service  rendered  to  industry  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  submit 
his  proposed  advertising  copy  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
before  sending  it  to  press.  Letters 
written  by  the  Bureau  are  positively 
not  for  publication  unless  specifically 
stated. 

Advertisements  which  convey  the 
impression  that  the  products  ex- 
ploited have  been  purchased  for  the 
United  States  Army  solely  as  a  re- 
sult of  merit  excelling  that  of  com- 
petitors have  become  entirely  too 
prevalent.  It  has  been  found  that 
in  many  of  these  purchases,  while 
the  bidder  had  first  to  offer  goods 
to  conform  to  certain  specifications 
of  quality  or  construction,  price  was 
the  chief  determining  factor  as 
among  the  bidders  whose  products 
were  up  to  the  Army  requirements. 

All  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
Army  are  purchased  by  its  several 
Supply  Services,  i.e.,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Medical  Corps,  Engineer 
Corps,  Ordnance  Department,  Signal 
Corps,  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
and  Air  Service. 

There  are  at  times  minor  differ- 
ences in  the  details  of  purchasing  by 
the  several  Supply  Services,  but 
each  service  follows  the  same  basic 
principle.  The  general  principle  in 
which  they  all  agree  is  to  purchase 
articles  meeting  a  prescribed  stand- 
ard and  upon  a  competitive  basis. 

No  branch  of  the  service,  how- 
ever, issues  any  official  indorsement 


of  any  product  purchased.  In  in- 
stances where  sales  are  made  to  a 
Supply  Bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  the  result  of  competitive 
bidding,  following  the  usual  tests  for 
conformity  to  specifications,  the  ad- 
vertising may  state:  "Used  by  the 
United  States  Army";  "Meets 
United  States  Army  Requirements." 
Any  variations  or  amplifications  of 
these  claims  should  be  submitted  to 
the  War  Department  before  publica- 
tion. 

Purchases  for  the  Air  Service  are 
ordinarily  determined  by  from  one 
to  three  elements:  cost,  quality  and 
time  of  delivery.  In  emergencies, 
the  third  element  may  be  the  de- 
termining one. 

Advertisements  claiming  that  the 
product  exploited  is  the  only  one 
which  could  have  been  used  by  the 
Air  Service  convey  an  impression 
which  is,  in  most  instances,  contrary 
to  the  facts.  Reproductions  of  offi- 
cial photographs  for  advertising 
purposes  is  contrary  to  the  policies 
of  the  Department. 

The  two  outstanding  facts  to  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  advertiser 
whose  products  have  been  used  by 
the  Navy  are:  1.  Products  purchased 
for  the  Navy  must  comply  with  the 
prescribed  standards  of  the  Depart- 
ment; 2.  All  purchases  are  made 
upon  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

THESE  conditions  should  not  be 
separated.  Because  of  the  com- 
petitive bid  feature  no  advertiser 
has  any  ground  for  stating  directly 
or  by  implication  that  the  Navy  has 
adopted  his  article  as  standard  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  articles  on 
the  market.  The  best  usage  in  re- 
ferring to  purchases  by  the  Navy  is 
by  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
"Made  according  to  Navy  Standard 
Specifications  (Serial  number  and 
date  of  specifications  involved)"  or 
similar  statements  if  otherwise  cor- 
rect statements  of  the  fact. 

As  the  Navy  uses  a  wide  range  of 
materials  there  may  be  instances 
where  the  above  rules  do  not  seem 
to  apply.  It  is  recommended  that 
all  proposed  advertisements  involv- 
ing the  Navy  be  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  be- 
fore publication. 
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Spanish  Gold 

SPANISH  GOLD  is  flowing  out  of 
22  Spanish-reading  countries  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  supplies  alone, 

American  manufacturers  of  industrial 
equipment  and  supplies  can  reach  ^.tpsin^s^ 

8,000  industrial  buyers  in  the  Spanish- 
reading  countries  through  Ingenieria 
Internacional — the  leading  engineer- 
ing and  industrial  paper  serving  these 
countries. 

Ingenieria  Internacional  is  a  McGraw- 
Hill  publication. 

It  gives  its  readers  McGraw-Hill 
editorial  values. 

It  gives  its  advertisers  McGraw-Hill 
paid-circulation  values. 

Industrial  equipment  advertisements  in 
Ingenieria  Internacional  attract  Spanish 
gold* 

Ingenieria 
Internacional 

A  McQraw-HiH  Publication — Tenth  Avenue  at  36ih.  Street,  New  York 
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Population  of  the  United  States 
Rises  to  114311,000 


[continued  from   page  30] 


periods  are  much  less  reliable  than  are 
those  for  dates  up  to  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1923.  The  estimates  recorded  in 
Table  II  indicate  that,  during  the  six- 
teen years,  there  occurred  in  the 
United  States  over  41  million  births 
and  approximately  22  million  deaths. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  gain  in 
population  from  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  something  over  19  millions, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  increase 
in  population  due  to  immigration.  The 
chief  cause  of  increase  in  population  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  is  not  mi- 
gration but  rather  the  fact  that  more 
people  are  bom  than  die. 

TABLE  II  —  IMMIGRATION,  BIRTHS 
AND    DEATHS    COMPARED    BY    YEARS 

Amount 
of  Net  Immi- 
gration Births  Deaths 
(Thou-  (Thou-  (Thou- 
Date                  sands')  sands)  sands) 

1909 806  2,673  1,306 

1910 677     <  2,340  1,382 

1911 232  2,389  1,328 

1912 578  2,428  1,320 

1913 952  2,478  1,361 

1914 247  2,587  1,337 

1916 58  2,634  1,347 

1916 275  2,675  1,416 

1917 9  2,707  1,454 

1918 — 214  2,727  1,841 

1919 —    13  2,552  1,352 

1920 446  2,645  1,390 

1921 231  2,748  1,256 

1922 278  2,567  1,292 

1923 747  2,606o  1,357b 

1924 315  2,645o  1,3336 

Total  for  16 

years    ...      5,624  41,401  22,071 

Average  for 

16  years..         351  2,588  1,379 

Total  last  5 

years    . . .      2.017  13,211  6,628 

Average  last 

5  years...         403  2,642  1,326 

a  =  Rough  estimate. 

b  =  Preliminary  estimate. 

The  number  of  births  since  1909  has 
been  a  little  less  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  but  the  figures  indicate 
that  during  the  last  five  years  the 
ratio  of  births  to  deaths  has  almost 
reached  2  to  1.  This  ratio  has  changed 
materially  since  1911,  a  year  which 
was  about  normal.  In  that  year,  the 
number  of  births  was  apparently  some 
2,389,000,  while  the  number  of  deaths 
was  about  1,328,000.  In  1924,  thirteen 
years  later,  the  number  of  births  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  approximately  un- 
changed. Since  1911,  the  number  of 
deaths  has  tended  to  remain  constant, 
while  births  have  increased  by  nearly 
11  per  cent  and  the  population  has 
grown  by  some  21  per  cent. 

The  death  rate,  in  other  words,  has 
fallen  faster  than  the  birth  rate.  The 
death  rate  has   been   persistently  low 


TABLE  III — ESTIMATED   BIRTHS  AND   DEATH  RATES   PER   THOUSAND 

OF  POPULATION 

Population  Births  per  Deaths  per 

July  1  Births  Deaths  Thousand  Thousand 

Year                             (Thousands)    (Thousands)  (Thousands)  Population  Population 

1909 90,508  2,673  1,306  29.5  14  4 

1910 92,422  2.340  1,382  25.3  15.0 

1911 93,837  2,389  1,328  25.5  14.2 

1912 95,249  2,428  1,320  25.5  13.9 

1913 97,111  2,478  1,361  25.5  14.0 

1914 98,974  2,587  1,337  26.1  13.5 

1915 100,390  2,634  1,347  26.2  13  4 

1916 101,787  2,675  1,415  26.3  13  9 

1917 103,234  2,707  1,454  26.2  14;i 

1918 104,377  2,727  1,841  26.1  17  6 

1919 105,007  2,552  1,352  24.3  12.9 

1920 106,422  2,645  1,390  24.9  13  1 

1921 108,370  2,748  1.256  25.4  116 

1922 109,742  2,567  1,292  23.4  ll'g 

1923 111,469a  2,606a  l,357o  23. 4o  12'2a 

1924 113.454a  2,645o  1,333a  23.3a  11.7o 

a  Preliminary  estimates. 


during  the  last  decade  except  in  the 
last  half  of  1918,  the  first  half  of  1919, 
and  the  first  half  of  1920,  in  which  pe- 
riods the  severe  epidemic  of  influenza 
levied  a  heavy  toll.    (See  Table  III.) 


January  1 

January  1 

1909.. 

89,357,000 

1918.. 

.     103,852,000 

1910.. 

91,530,000 

1919.. 

.   104,524,000 

1911.  . 

98,165,000 

1920.. 

.   105,711,000 

1912.. 

94,458,000 

1921.. 

.   107,412,000 

1913.. 

96,144,000 

1922.. 

.  109,135.000 

1914.. 

98,213,000 

1923.  . 

.   110,688,000 

1915.. 

99,710,000 

1924.. 

112,684.000a 

1916.. 

101,055,000 

1925.. 

.  114,311,000a 

1917.. 

102,590,000 

a  Preliminary  estimate. 

The  estimated  population  of  conti- 
nental United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  is  shown  in  table  directly 
above.  The  fact  should  be  noted  that 
the  estimates  for  periods  beginning 
with  1924  are  preliminary  only. 

These  population  figures  have  been 
segregated  into  four  divisions  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Children  under  15  years  of 
age;  (b)  Adults  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed— that  is,  not  working  for  a  di- 


rect money  return;  (c)  Employees; 
(d)  Entrepreneurs.  In  this  connection, 
the  term  entrepreneurs  is  used  to  cover 
not  only  employers,  but  every  person  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  (See 
Table  IV.) 

The  fact  is  that  children,  women  and 
others  not  working  for  a  direct  cash 
return  and  employees  constitute  almost 
equal  sized  sections  of  the  population. 
Entrepreneurs  are  the  least  numerous 
of  the  classes  mentioned,  making  up 
but  8%  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. There  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  each  class  with  the  exception  of  the 
entrepreneurs,  corporate  growth  hav- 
ing prevented  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent business  men  from  increasing  in 
numbers. 

The  gainfully  occupied  constitute 
about  38  per  cent  of  the  population, 
the  remaining  62  per  cent  being  almost 
equally  divided  between  children  and 
adults.  The  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion gainfully  occupied  increased  no- 
ticeably during  the  war  period,  but  had 
returned  by  1924  to  approximately  the 
same  percentage  prevailing  in  1909. 


TABLE  IV— TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN   GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 

Adults  Not 

Population  Children  Gainfully  Entrepre- 

July  1  Under  16  Oocupied  Employees  neurs 

Year                         (Thousands)  (Tho^isands)  (Thousands)  (Thousands)  (Thousand*) 

1909 90,508  29,069  27,184  24,422  9,833 

1910 92,422  29,553  27,769  25,226  9,874 

1911 93,837  29,869  28,268  25,794  9,906 

1912 95,249  30,252  28.760  26,310  9,927 

1913 97,111  30,719  29,364  27.078  9,950 

1914 98,974  81,236  29,956  27,806  9,976 

1915 100,390  32,126  30,308  27,962  9,994 

1916 101,787  32,272  30.877  28,629  10,009 

1917 103,234  32,750  31,111  29,379  9.994 

1918 104,377  33,245  30.749  30.686  9,797 

1919 106,007  33,449  31,276  80.630  9,752 

1920 106,422  33,833  32.581  29,959  10,049 

1921 108,370  34,333  33,218  30.740  10,079 

1922 109,742  34,687  33,725  81,307  10,023 

1923 lll,46ta  34,895a  34,379  32,510a  9,685a 

1924 118.454a  35.122a  35,109  33,e66a  9.657a 

a  Preliminary  estimate. 
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"The  Extension  Magazine  is  a  splendid  medium  for 
the  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  as  it  enables  us  to  pre- 
sent to  the  executives  of  3313  large  Catholic  Institu- 
tions, 7404  Catholic  Schools  and  Colleges  and  over 
10,000  pastors  of  churches,  the  many  superiorities  of 
the  Pianos,  Player  Pianos  and  Reproducing  Pianos 
built  by  the  House  of  Baldwin." 

(signed)   P.  Wyman, 
THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

We  are  very  grateful  and  thank  Mr.  Wyman 
for  his  endorsement. 

ELLWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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THE  &-pt  B\G 

DU 


THERE  is  a  real  spicy  flavor  to 
this  observation  by  Humphrey 
M.  Bourne,  advertising  manager 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  in  a  paper 
before  the  recent  A.  N.  A.  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

"No  advertisement  can  serve  five 
masters.  It  must  decide  quickly  to  sell 
one  of  five  things: 

"The  artist.  The  writer.  The  en- 
graver. The  typographer.  The  thing 
advertised." 

— 8-pt.— 

A  business  friend  confided  to  me  re- 
cently that  his  confidence  in  copy  has 
had  a  rude  jolt.  He  had,  it  seems,  sent 
out  five  different  letters  on  a  certain 
promotion  problem,  some  long  and,> 
some  short,  and  each  with  a  radically 
different  sales  appeal.  The  returns 
from  all  five  had  figured  within  a 
decimal  one  side  or  the  other  of  two 
per  cent.  , 

"What  I  can't  figure  out,"  com- 
plained my  friend,  "is,  why  didn't  some 
one  of  those  letters  break  over  and 
show  a  return  of,  say,  twelve  per  cent, 
or  six  arid  one-half  per  cent,  or  of  less 
than  one  per  cent?  If  there  is  anything 
at  all  in  'copy'  why  did  they  all  strike 
that  dead  level  of  two  per  cent?" 

This  is  indeed  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  ponder. 

Does  it  mean  that  the  sheer  me- 
chanics of  promotion  should  be  given 
greater  credit  than  we  are  wont  to  give 
it?  That  saying  something  or  anything 
is  sufficient  if  you  say  it  to  enough 
people  enough  times?  That  our  old 
idol.  Copy,  has  clay  feet? 

It  is  queer  that  out  of  five  letters, 
written  by  two  or  three  different  in- 
dividuals, and  from  five  different 
angles,  some  one  of  them  should  not 
prove  to  be  a  freak  letter  and  pull,  let 
us  say  thirteen  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent  replies! 

-8  pt.- 

George  W.  Hopkins  told  an  interest- 
ing story  in  his  sermon  at  the  First 
Christian  Church,  Houston,  on  Con- 
vention Sunday.  The  story  concerns 
Madam  Ponfadine,  American  wife  of 
a  Russian  diplomat,  and  her  ingenious 
use  of  the  want-ad  page  of  an  English 
newspaper. 

At  the  time  Russian  officials  were 
telling  their  people  that  all  the  world 
was  in  the  same  condition  they  were 
in,  Madam  Ponfadine  showed  them 
want-ads  of  house  dogs  for  sale  and 
positions  for  maids. 

These  want-ads  proved  that,  unlike 
Russia,  where  there  were  no  dogs  be- 


cause they  had  been  killed  for  food, 
and  unlike  Russia  where  everyone  was 
supposed  to  be  equal  and  no  one  was  a 
servant  to  another,  those  conditions  did 
not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  stories  told  by  the  Russian 
officials  were  false  and  the  mode  of 
living  imposed  on  Russians  was  non- 
existent in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  story  gives  rise  to  the  interest- 
ing thought:  how  completely  a  single 
page  of  want-ads  would  picture  a  civili- 
zation to  a  trained  student  of  sociology ! 
— 8-pt.— 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  make  a 
product  "register"  on  the  mass  mind 
is  to  tie  it  up  to  the  news  of  the  day 
in  every  way  possible.  This  Lifebuoy 
'newspaper  advertisement  ran  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  city  where  an  epidemic 
threatened,  I  understand.  It  strikes 
me  as  being  mightily  well  handled.    It 

VACCINATION 

■protects  inside 

LIFEBUOY 

■protects  outside 

When  the  t«™>  gta  into  your  btood  iO«*cn.  rcccoc  luc- 
ceuful  vaccinjlkm  ii  your  only  procection. 

Buc  teiuibU  people  do  evervthlni  they  un  to  prevem 
(emu  from  enltring  ihe  body  to  (he  fim  pUce. 
•  Health  authontlei  cell  vou  that  aa  euentiat  >dd«l 
protection  it  to  wuh  imJ  puri^  tumdl  and  foce  icveral 


Became  ucnnt  fim  gat  on  che  hand*  (roni  touching 
thintp  which  tnany  othct  people  hive  touched. 

Ordinary  washing  ii  good,  Waihing  with  Lifebuoy  » 
bcocr,  because  Ufebuoy  ii  a  health  loaf.  lu  oreamv, 
toothing,  aniiseptic  Ulhct  removes  gemu  along  with 
the  din.  Ic  11  pare  and  gentle.  The  tno«  ie«iittve  akin 
bcnefin  anJ  thrives  from  iu  regutar  uie. 

Guard  your  health.  CuarJ  the  health  of  your  chil- 
dren—with  vaccination  — and  with  Lifebuoy.  Oi^r  a 
tupplv  o(  Lifebuoy  today.  Form  thi>  health  habit. 


has  point,  yet  there  isn't  anything  crude 
or  objectionable  about  it.  It  proves 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  adver- 
tising to  be  too  pointed.  Just  a  sug- 
gestion is  all  that  is  ever  required.  The 
public  will  write  its  own  editorial. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  see  that  Cruger's,  a  small  haber- 
dashery shop  in  New  York,  is  capitaliz- 
ing the  "column"  craze  by  turning  its 
advertising  space  into  a  "column." 
And,  like  a  true  columnist,  instead  of 
writing  his  own  "column,"  Cruger  is 
getting  other  people  to  do  it  for  him. 
Celebrities,    too,    such    as    Alexander 


Woollcott,  Neysa  McMein,  and  John  V. 
A.  Weaver. 

Woollcott's  contribution  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  how  to  write  a  testimonial 
without  slopping  over.   I  quote : 

"I  make  it  a  rule  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  go  into  Cruger's  shop 
because  it  is  too  insidious.  The  shelves 
and  counters  of  most  haberdashers  are 
so  heaped  and  festooned  with  shirts  and 
cravats  which  you  would  not  (though 
you  usually  do)  have  as  a  gift,  that  it 
is  comparatively  safe  to  walk  briskly 
in,  buy  the  humble  but  essential  garters, 
and  walk  out  unscathed.  But,  just  as 
it  is  far  easier  to  diet  at  a  heaping  table 
in  an  American-plan  hotel  than  at  the 
less  crowded  table  craftily  presided  over 
by  a  French  chef,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
go  into  so  guilefully  stocked  a  shop  as 
Cruger's  without  making  at  least  an 
effort  to  buy  everything  in  it.  It  should 
be  avoided  by  those  who  are  weak  of 
will." 

— 8-pt.— 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
this  "column"  idea  is  that  it  permits 
the  use  of  small  space  without  loss  of 
attention  value.  The  single  column 
gains  attention  by  virtue  of  a  well- 
known  face  or  name. 

— 8-pt.— 

Scarcely  a  foreign  mail  steamer 
comes  in  now  without  bringing  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Fortnightly  from  some 
outpost  of  commerce.  During  the  past 
week  subscriptions  have  been  received 
from  Moscow,  Buenos  Aires,  Berlin, 
Osaka,  Tokyo,  New  South  Wales,  Lon- 
don and  Mexico  City. 

I  can't  imagine  anybody  around  the 
offices  of 

Messrs.  Nakayama-Taiyodo, 
Rinji-Chosabu, 
Mizusakicho,  Minamiku, 
Osaka,  Japan 

reading  the  8-pt.  Page,  but  perhaps 
they  do.  Anyway,  I  greet  Messrs. 
Nakayama-Taiyodo  and  felicitate  them 
on  their  progressive  spirit  in  subscrib- 
ing to  this  publication! 

I  wonder  if  the  London  Convention 
may  not  have  done  more  than  any  of 
us  realized  to  internationalize  adver- 
tising? 
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Capture  this  Market! 

After  sending  out  more  than  thirty-six  million  full  page 
messages  to  our  readers  during  five  years  of  consistent 
advertising,  the  experience  of  The  Jell-O  Company,  Inc.  is 
positive   evidence  that  more   than   650,000   Legionnaires 

and  their  families  are  at  the  impres- 
sionable age  when  they  are  forming 
life-time  buying  habits  now. 


American 

l]iEGION\vfe*& 


331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


New  England  Representative 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN 


22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


Pacific  OoaU  Reprnencative* 

BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN 
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We  Made  a  Success  Out  of 
a  Business  Failure 


dealer  got  very  little  profit  out  of  it. 
Finally,  there  was  the  "free" 
service.  Of  course  it  was  not  free — ■ 
it  found  its  way  into  the  price.  It 
was  available  for  all  customers. 
Those  who  accepted  or  demanded 
it,  got  it,  but  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  did  not  need  or  demand  it;  the 
latter  paid  for  something  they  never 
received. 

THIS  description  of  the  old  meth- 
od is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  what 
we  did ;  what  everybody  did.  On  many 
lines  we  figured  that  the  factory 
cost  was  not  50  per  cent  of  the  price 
the  consumer  finally  paid.  The 
rest  was  eaten  up  in  distribution 
costs. 

Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  buck  the 
established  practices  of  an  entire  in- 
dustry with  something  radically  dif- 
ferent. Yet  that  is  what  we  decided 
to  do.  In  the  new  merchandising 
plan  we  worked  out  we  included 
these  principal  features:  1.  Sales 
for  cash;  2.  A  policy  designed  to 
make  the  dealer  a  real  merchant,  ac- 
tually performing  the  functions  for 
which  he  is  presumed  to  exist; 
3.  Bulk  shipping  from  the  factory, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible — 
shipments  from  branch  warehouses 
to  be  discouraged;  4.  Service  no 
longer  "free" — to  be  paid  for  if  and 
as  delivered. 

Under  this  plan,  our  branch  house 
organizations  became  substantially 
nothing  but  warehouse  stations, 
with  small  stocks  from  which  to 
make  emergency  shipments  when 
dealers  were  unable  to  order  a  car- 
load from  the  factory.  Our  sales 
force  was  greatly  reduced;  we  now 
have  forty-six  men,  no  more  than 
formerly  might  have  served  a  single 
branch.  We  do  not  try  to  sell  to 
every  dealer;  our  aim  is  to  get 
fewer  and  better  dealers,  making  the 
territory  of  each  one  large  enough 
so  that  he  can  develop  a  real  volume 
of  business.  We  have  no  more  fac- 
tory canvassers. 

When  we  took  our  stand  on  this 
selling  program,  some  people  said  to 
us:  "But  many  implement  dealers 
have  no  cash.  They  can't  get  it  from 
farmers.  They  have  no  bank 
credit." 

We  replied:  "They  have  no  cash 
because  the  old  way  of  selling  takes 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16] 

it  all;  no  bank  credit  because  the 
old  way  destroyed  it;  no  cash  from 
farmers  because  the  merchants  in 
other  lines  get  it.  The  health  of  an 
industry  shows  in  the  prosperity  of 
its  dealers.  Thirty  years  ago,  im- 
plement dealers  were  among  the 
leading  merchants.  Today  they  are 
often  the  poorest. 

"What  has  happened?  Dealers  in 
automobiles,  electrical  equipment, 
gasoline,  household  conveniences, 
phonographs,  garages,  pianos,  tires 
and  auto  accessories,  lately  radio, 
have  beaten  them  in  competition  for 
the  farmer's  dollar.  These  new 
merchants  have  skimmed  the  cream. 
Many  have  amassed  fortunes  and  re- 
tired. Implement  dealers  rarely  re- 
tire— except  before  the  sheriff. 

"Our  plan  proposes  to  change  this. 
It  provides  a  profit  to  accumulate 
cash,  attract  capital,  and  justify 
bank  credit.  It  helps  the  dealer  with 
his  bank  even  to  the  extent  of  de- 
positing the  money  for  the  bank  to 
lend  him." 

This  last  is  seldom  required. 

Others  said  to  us:  "But  you  do 
not  give  dealers  nearly  as  much  ser- 
vice as  we  have  been  used  to." 

"No,"  we  replied,  "we  have  about 
as  many  salesmen  as  some  competi- 
tion has  branches.  One  is  centrally 
located  in  every  trade  district.  He 
will  come  when  you  need  him.  He 
will  not  run  your  business  or  spy 
on  you.  We  have  one  master  sales- 
man, quality,  and  10  per  cent  better 
discount  than  anyone  else  can  give 
you.  If  you  can  not  order,  stock, 
set  up,  service,  sell  and  collect — do 
not  try  this  plan.  Pay  competition 
that  extra  10  per  cent  and  let  them 
duplicate  your  effort  in  this  regard. 
We  can  not  do  these  things  and  also 
save  you  10  per  cent. 


"Wf. 


E  have  efficient  warehouses 
every  strategic  shipping 
point.  When  you  use  them,  you  pay 
your  share  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
them,  still  at  a  good  saving.  But 
you  ought  to  use  them  only  in  emer- 
gencies, because  on  factory  bulk 
shipments  you  save  about  10  per 
cent." 

Still  others  said :  "There  are  many 
lines  of  implements  that  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  but 
which  you  no  longer  carry." 


"True,"  we  again  replied ;  "but  the 
curse  of  the  conventional  full  line, 
as  we  see  it,  is  the  inclusion  of  items 
on  which  there  is  no  profit  for  either 
dealer  or  manufacturer.  This  results 
in  'loading'  the  price  of  other  things, 
and  waste  and  loss  are  multiplied  to 
an  unknown  extent.  We  believe  no 
merchant  is  justified  in  selling  with- 
out profit." 

The  tenor  of  all  our  arguments 
may  be  deducted  from  these  sam- 
ples. The  net  result  of  the  effort 
made  is  businesslike,  economical  dis- 
tribution. We  cut  out  huge  duplica- 
tions of  effort,  and  expensive  prac- 
tices that  added  to  marketing  costs. 
The  result,  logically  and  actually,  is 
a  saving  to  customers.  We  named 
the  figure  10  per  cent,  but  actually 
in  many  instances  it  is  considerably 
more  than  that. 

TAKE  a  hypothetical  case.  Sup- 
pose a  competitor— or  ourselves 
under  the  old  plan — prices  a  plow  at 
$100.  The  competitor  gives  terms 
and  gets  his  money  at  some  indeter- 
minate later  date.  We  sell  for  cash 
against  bill  of  lading  and  get  our 
money  at  once.  The  customer  gets 
his  plow  from  us,  not  at  $100,  but 
we  will  say  at  20  per  cent  less,  pro- 
vided he  orders  in  the  way  that  en- 
ables us  to  ship  most  economically — 
that  is,  in  carload  lots  from  the  fac- 
tory. But  if  he  has  to  send  a  small 
emergency  order  to  be  supplied  from 
the  nearest  warehouse,  he  pays  for 
that  service  by  earning,  say,  only  a 
15  per  cent  saving.  These  ware- 
houses are  necessary  for  effective 
distribution  and  can  not  be  elimi- 
nated completely,  but  we  aim  to  limit 
their  use,  and  it  is  our  plan  to  make 
the  fellow  who  uses  them  pay  for 
them. 

A  special  problem  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  cash  selling  of  repair  and 
supply  parts.  These  are  all  small 
orders,  usually  wanted  by  the  cus- 
tomer in  a  hurry,  and  each  order 
usually  does  not  amount  to  much. 
It  would  involve  a  great  deal  of 
bookkeeping  to  insist  on  cash  with 
the  documents  for  each  of  these 
shipments. 

'Therefore  we  arrange  to  draw  a 
draft  on  our  dealers  for  them  once  a 
month,  but  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
store the  dealer  to  a  c.o.d.  basis  on 
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May  31, 1923 


PRINTERS'   INK 


What  Is  ^^Class" 
Circulation  ? 


A  FEW  publishers — some  advertisers—  and  a 

great  many  advertising  men  define  "class" 

or    "quality"    circulation,  as   though  it  had 

some  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  social 

standing  of  those  who  comprise  it. 

"Class"  or  "quality"  circulation  is  purely 
a  commercial  term.  It  means  circulation 
among  that  part  of  the  population  who  have 
enough  money  to  buy  what  they  need  or 
want.  As  opposed  to  it,  there  is  "mass"  or 
"quantity"  circulation,  which  means  circula- 
tion among  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not. 

When  the  New  York  resident  is  financially 
able  to  live  in  ordinary  comfort,  he  becomes 
a  theatre  patron.  The  circulation  of  Theatre 
Programs  in  New  York,  is,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  people  who  have  at  least  enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  needs.  There  are  vari- 
ous  methods   of  advertising   to  the   others. 


Programs  for  60  legitimate  New  York  theatres  — 
aggregating  1,600,000  circulation  monthly. 

Published  by 
108  Wooster  Street  New  York  City 
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AVOID  THESE  DANGERS! 
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FOLBERTH 

ciulomatic  WINDSHIELD   CLEANER 


Prepared  by  The  Pou-ers-House  Co. 


^ 


OMEHOW  or  other  "Powers' 
House"  service  fails  to  appeal 
to  the  company  that  seeks 
to  get  rich  quick  without 
an  investment  of  hard  work 
and  ample  time.  Read  the 
list  of  P'H  clients  and  you 
will  find  a  group  of  able, 
responsible,  conservative 
and  consistently  successful 
companies.         /         /         / 


-The- 


Powers  ^  House 

cAdvertising  C*'- 

Est.  .g,2        CLEVELAND 


HANNA  BLDG. 

Marsh  K.  Powers 
Pre  »if tent 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr. 
V.  Prea.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley 

Secretary 
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these  also,  if  he  fails  to  pay  the 
monthly  drafts  promptly. 

Results  are  apparent  in  the  re- 
duction of  expenses.  We  have  done 
away  entirely  with  costly  credit  and 
collection  departments,  and  with  many 
salesmen  and  branch  house  employees. 

Our  rate  of  turnover  has  nearly 
doubled.  We  now  turn  our  money  about 
once  in  ten  months,  as  compared  with 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
formerly;  and  we  foresee  a  time  when 
we  shall  have  two  turns  a  year. 

We  are  securing  a  more  satisfactory 
type  of  dealer;  the  man  who  has  ready 
cash  and  the  business  acumen  to  use  it 
for  his  advantage.  We  get,  too,  those 
desirable  and  energetic  dealers  who 
have  bank  credit.  We  miss  entirely  the 
risky  fellows  who  have  neither  cash  nor 
credit  nor  the  energy  to  get  them. 

Finally,  there  is  the  test  of  volume. 
Naturally,  our  volume  suffered  a  ter- 
rific drop  when  we  cut  off  all  those 
extra  lines.  But  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  this:  in  the  lines  we  retained, 
we  have  shown  a  greater  increase  in 
volume  in  the  last  year  than  anybody 
else  in  the  industry.  The  plan  and  the 
company  are  no  longer  experiments. 
We  have  pushed  our  volume  well  into 
our  area  of  profit.  The  company  will 
make  good  money  this  year — more 
than  it  has  made  since  1918  and  more, 
we  believe,  on  a  $3,000,000  capitaliza- 
tion than  formerly  with  many  times 
that  capital. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  we  have  learned 
unforgettably  these  truths:  1.  It  is  a 
doubtful  blessing  to  be  able  to  offer 
customers,  regardless  of  cost,  a  "full 
line";  2.  A  "full  line"  is  no  blessing  at 
all  when  a  goodly  number  of  the  items 
have  to  be  sold  without  profit  or  at  a 
loss;  3.  A  huge  volume  of  sales,  by  it- 
self, is  no  measure  of  the  success  of 
a  concern's  marketing;  4.  There  maybe 
very  serious  dangers  in  giving  dealers 
too  much  assistance — they  may  become 
worthless  to  themselves  and  you;  5. 
When  you  are  able  to  effect  genuine 
economies  in  marketing,  you  will  find  a 
host  of  customers  eager  to  share  them. 

It  cost  us  money  to  learn  some  of 
these  things.  We  count  the  experience 
worth  millions. 

"Radio  JournaV 

Is  now  being  published  by  McCreery 
&  Frederick,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Coincident  with  the  change  in  owner- 
ship, M.  E.  McCreery  becomes  editor  of 
the  publication,  with  N.  E.  Brown  and 
L.  W.  Harold  in  charge  of  the  technical 
staff  and  laboratory. 


Advertising  Correction 

The  illustration  of  sterling  silver 
used  in  the  May  advertisement  of  the 
American  Photo-Engravers  Associ- 
ation was  erroneously  credited  to  the 
Gorham  Company,  instead  of  to  the 
International  Silver  Company  to  whom 
it  rightfully  belongs  and  who  have  the 
copyright  protection. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  As- 
sociation regrets  this  unfortunate 
error  and  wishes  this  notice  of  correc- 
tion published  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.- 
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The  Atmosphere  You 
Don't  Dare  Show 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 

ing-rooms.  Similarly,  other  patterns 
of  this  product  were  shown,  successive- 
ly, behind  groups  of  a  d<Jl,  a  rubber 
ball  and  a  few  blocks  and  other  toys; 
a  hand  mirror,  powder-puff  case,  vase 
of  flowers  and  a  carelessly  dropped 
string  of  pearls;  a  scarlet  vase  of 
Japanese  lantern  flowers,  a  brass 
candlestick  and  a  few  books. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
patterns  shown  are  intended  to  be  used 
for,  respectively,  a  child's  nursery,  a 
boudoir  or  bedroom,  and  a  library. 
Though  the  whole  always  is  rendered 
in  full  process  color,  wall  coverings 
nowadays,  even  when  richly  patterned, 
are  usually  subdued  in  color,  so  that  the 
vivid  splash«g  that  these  group  units 
afford  add  the  requisite  interest  for  a 
pictorial  treatment.  But  the  eye  is 
always  on  the  product. 

WHAT  the  panels  over  the  too-in- 
teresting room  scenes  accomplish 
for  the  "Hartford-Saxony"  advertise- 
ments, and  the  suggestive  groups  do 
for  Sanitas,  the  air-brush  has  done  for 
the  otherwise  too  attractive  girl  in  the 
Colgate  compact  advertisement.  Now 
that  everything  else  is  screened,  the 
reader  has  a  chance  to  see  the  compara- 
tively small  item  that  really  is  what 
is  being  advertised.  What  remains  to 
be  seen  of  the  young  lady  is  enough 
to  lift  the  composition  out  of  the 
catalog-cut  class. 

Another  way  to  get  sufficient  atten- 
tion value  for  a  small  object  is  to  show 
it  so  close  to  the  reader  that  it  is  al- 
most "lifesize."  It  then  stands  out 
with  startling  effect,  and  the  laws  of 
perspective  make  everything  else  in 
the  setting  either  recede  so  sharply 
that  they  are  smaller  than  the  large 
small  things  in  the  foreground,  or,  if 
in  the  foreground  themselves,  they 
become  so  large  that  they  walk  right 
off  the  page,  as  the  candlestick  does  in 
the  Diamond  Walnuts  advertisement. 
That  candlestick  is  needed,  however, 
for  without  it  the  fire  in  the  back- 
ground would  compete  with  the  bright 
brass  bowl  for  the  reader's  attention. 
Now  you  cannot  keep  your  eyes  away 
from  the  dish  of  nuts. 

If  I  were  to  refer  to  the  Allen  A 
hosiery  advertisement  as  an  example 
of  a  way  to  get  the  reader's  eye  off 
of  the  beaten  track,  there  are  some 
people  whose  experience  might  em- 
barrass me.  But,  at  any  rate,  this 
part  of  the  group  "under  the  mistletoe" 
is  certainly  below  the  natural  eye-level. 
The  color  of  her  eyes  may  be  the  last 
thing  that  a  young  man  in  these  sophis- 
ticated times  notices  about  a  girl,  but 
not  a  great  many  people  have  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  going  around 
Indian  fashion,  with  their  ears  to  the 
ground,  except  figuratively.  There- 
fore, this  treatment  of  a  difficult  sub- 
ject is  dramatic,  in  the  first  place,  and 
further,  the  time  one  might  otherwise 


No  investigation  of  Needle- 
craft  Magazine's  circulation 
yet  made  failed  to  reveal  a 
buying-power  of  unmistak- 
able potency  in  each  com- 
munity visited,  or  checked. 

One  merchant  in  a  small  town 
out  in  Iowa  reported :  "Every 
woman  on  Needlecraft's  list 
of  subscribers  in  our  town  is 
welcome  to  open  a  charge 
account  at  my  store." 

On  request  from  any  respon- 
sible national  advertiser,  or 
agency,  we  will  submit  for 
examination  and  investigation 
Needlecraft's  list  in  any  town, 
in  any  state. 


Robert  B.  Johnston 
Advertising  Manager 
New  York 

JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 

New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 


'Member  A.  B.  C. 
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Canned  EXPERIENCE 

That  old  saying  about  experience  being  the  best  teacher  is  absolutely  sound  in  one  sense.  But 
most  of  us  recite  it  without  thinking  that  experience  may  be  of  various  sorts — the  experience  of 
other  men  as  u-ell  as  our  own,  "canned  experience,"  if  you  please,  ready  for  use.  Just  open  and 
serve  yourself  I  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  men  as  lar  as  we  can  and 
save  not  only  years  of  time  but  many  expensive  lessons? 
Do  you  know  how  much  of   the  world's  best  research    in  advertising   and  selling   is   contained    in 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOKS? 

That  single  fact  or  suggestion  may  be  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book  to  you. 


No  money  down — sent  on  approval — small  monthly  payments 

Choose   any    of    these   McGraw-Hill    Books   that  you    would    like    to   see — one,    or    two,    or   half    a    doeen — 

as   many  as  you  wish. 

Read   thera   for   ten   days    free — ^keep    those   you   want — send    back    those   you    don't   want. 

Pay   for  the   books   you    keep    as    you    use    them.      If   you    keep    ?I5    worth   of    books,    send    $3.00    in   ten 

days    and    $3.00    month  ly. 

The  smallest   monthly   payment   is    $3.00.      If  you   keep    $6   worth  of   books,   send   $3.00    in   ten   days   and 

$3.00   a  month  later. 

The    monthly   installments    must   be   large   enough   so  that   the    entire   account   will   be   paid   in   full   within 

six   months. 

Choose  the  books  you  want  to  see— an<i  send  just  the  coupon 


Pratt— SELLING   BY  MAIL 

42S   i>age».   5x8,    158   illustrations,    $4.00 
Tlie    principles    and    practice    of    modern    selling    by 
mail.      A   fact-packed   book   of   methods   based   on  suc- 
cessful experience.     Every  advertising  man  can  use  It. 

Long— PUBUC  RELATIONS 

248    pages,    5x8,    92    illuatratims,    $3.00 
The   common- sense   methods    of   legitimate    publicity, 
fjxplains     media,     shows     possibilities     and     desCTibes 
best   methods    to  use. 

Hall— ADVERTISmC   HANDBOOK 

735    pages,    pocket    size,    flexible ,    illustrated,    $5.00 
ITie   standard   advertising   reference.      Complete   data 
on  every  phase   of  advertising. 

HaU— HANDBOOK  OF  SALES  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

995  pages,  pocket  g^ize,  flexible,  illustrated,  $5.00 
Modem  sates  practice  and  management  as  carried 
on  In  the  most  successful  organizations  of  the  country. 
Gives  principles,  explains  applications  in  actual  work 
and    cites    dollars -and- cents    results    secured. 

Hall— RETAIL    ADVERTISING    AND 
SELLING 

566    pages,    pocket    size.    fleanUe,    illuetrated,    J5.00 
A  practical  presentation  of  the  basio  principles   and 
practice  of  retail  advertising:  and  selling. 

Hall — HANDBOOK     OF     BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

1048  pages,  pocket  size,  ftevible,  illustrated,  $5.00 
An  exhaustive  reference  work  covering  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  successful  business  letter  writ- 
ing. Complete  information  on  every  phase  <rf  the 
subject. 


Hall— BUSINESS  WRITING 

222  pages,  pocket  »i^e,  ilerible,  illustrated,  $2.50 
Practical  methods  of  gathering  data  and  of  writing 
business  copy  of  news,  eilucatlonal  and  promotional 
character  for  business  magazine  articles,  .house  organs, 
reports  and  advertisements. 

Sloan    and    Mooney — ADVERTISING 
THE  TECHNICAL  PRODUCT 

365    pages,    6x9,    illustrated,    $5.00 
A  common-sense   discussion   of   the   important  factors 
in    advertising    the    technical    product.       The    best    ex- 
perience   of   many   leaders    in   this    field. 

Blanchard — ESSENTIALS      OF     AD- 
VERTISING 

322    page),    5x8.    iUuttrated,    J3.00 
Ttie     fundaBientals     of     advertising    principles     and 
practice.     Ttie  one  book  for  the  beginning  student. 

Lippincott — OUTDOOR     ADVERTIS- 
ING 

340  pages,   5x3,    103    illustrations.   32   pages  in  color, 
$5.00. 
Tlie   first    complete   and   adequate   treatment   of    out- 
door   advertising.      Discusses    growth,    methods,    poaal- 
bllities,   costs,   etc. 

Earned- ILLUSTRATION       IN       AD- 
VERTISING 

319    pages.    6x9,    212    ilhtstrations,    $4.00 
A   fact-packed   book   on   how    to    use    illustrations    to 
increase    the    effectiveness    of    advertising.      Covers    all 
important    advertising    requirements    and    every    prac- 
tical illustrative   treatment. 

Dana,    Morley   and    Kight — MAILING 
LIST  DIRECTORY 

720   paaen,    6x9.    JIO.OO 
A    directory    of    mailing    lists    and    directories    cov- 
ering   1500    classes    of   trades,    professions    and   Insti- 
tutions.     A   great   marlteting   help. 


McGraw-Hill  Free  Examination  Installment  Coupon 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 

370   .Seventh   Avenue.  N.  Y. 

Send  Tne  tlif  iMxtlis  flieclied  for  10  days'  free  examination : 

Pratt— Seiring  by    Mail.  $4.00  Hall— Business   Writing.   $2.50 

....  Lono— Public    Relations,    $3,010  Sloananil  Mooney— Technical  Allvertising,  $5.00 

■    *\»^>—Mwt.    HMAbook.    %i.m  Blanchard— Advertising,    $3.00 

•  H   ..„.?'',. '•'i'?^"'.';'"."''    'A-""  Lippincott— Outdoor    Advertising.    $5.00 

•  ti^'~5''?"    Advertising.    $5.00  Lamed— Illustration    in    Advertising,    $4.00 

Hall- Business  Correspondence.  $5.00  Mailing   List  Directory,  $10.00 

I  agree  to  return  such  booka  as  I  do  not  wish  to  keep,  postpaid,  witliin  10  days  of  receipt 
and  to  remit  at  tlie  same  time  my  first  Installment  and  tlie  balance  in  equal  installments 
each  month.  Minimum  monthly  payments,  I  understand,  are  ?3.00  and  also  that  account  is 
to  be  paid  wtihln  six  months. 

Name     

Address     

Position    

Oompanv     

A.F.  6-3-25 


spend  in  admiring  the  sweet  young 
thing's  facial  make-up  or  criticising  the 
■way  the  callow  youth  is  acting  under 
the  circumstances,  or  even  observing 
how  the  mistletoe  hangs,  must  now  be 
spent  inspecting  what  is  on  the 
"bewitching  ankles." 

"Straddling  a  fence"  may  seem  to 
some  people  undignified.  A  com- 
promise is  apt  to  be  irksome.  But  all 
minds  do  not  move  along  together  at 
an  equal  rate.  It  may  be  better,  at 
times,  to  "stoop  to  conquer."  We 
ought,  it  is  true,  to  have  passed  the 
catalog-cut  days.  But  too  great  an 
advance  into  the  kingdom  of  atmos- 
pheric ideas  may  not  sell  goods.  Or 
the  right  idea  may  not  be  the  one  that 
the  reader  picks  out.  He  or  she  may 
so  well  appreciate  something  in  your 
presentation  that  is  merely,  in  your 
intention,  an  accidfi"tal  or  incidental 
accessory,  that  narrowing  the  field  ot 
vision  will  better  get  your  real  story 
across. 

The  Green  &  Van  Sunt  Company 

Baltimore,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  following:  National 
Radio  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Linthicum  Stone  Company,  Baltimore; 
Edward  R.  Burch  &  Company;  S.  X. 
Hooper  Company,  and  El  Principal 
Cigar. 


National  Better  Business  Bureau 

Has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  by  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  This 
change  in  name  involves  no  change  in 
operating  policy.  It  was  effected  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Vigilance 
Committee  is  affiliated  with  and  co- 
ordinates the  local  work  of  the  many 
Better  Business  Bureaus  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  step  will  enhance  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  this  Bureau 
work. 

Operations  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  will  be  in  charge  of 
fifteen  directors;  five  selected  from  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  five  from  the 
sustaining  members  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  and  five  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


Payne,  Bums  &  Smith 

Will  represent  The  Niagara  Fails 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  in  New  York.  G. 
Logan  Payne  Company  will  represent 
the  same  paper  in  Chicago. 


The  Bellamy-Neff  Company 

Advertising,  announces  that  Alan 
Brill  and  Edwin  D.  Maibrunn  are  now 
associated  with  its  New  York  office. 


Finnell  System,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  adopted  by  the 
American  Scrubbing  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Hannibal,  Mo.,  makers  of  Finnell 
System  of  Electric  Scrubbing. 

The  Wildman  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  American  Rayon  Products  Cor- 
poration, manufacturers  of  rayon  fab- 
rics, and  N.  P.  &  J.  Trabulsi,  scarf 
manufacturers,  both  of  New  York. 
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This    advertisement    ij   one   of   a   series   appearing   as    a   full   page    in  The  Enquirer,      liach 

advertisement    personalizes    a    Cincinnati    suburb    by    describing    the    type  of    woman    ch»r- 

acteristlc    of    that    subuit;     In    each    advert! sement,    too.    The    Enquirer's  coverage    oi    the 
district    is    shown. 


] 


Mrs*  Glendale 

♦  ♦  ♦  horn  to  the  purple 

SUCH  a  little  queen!"'  Thus  her  father  spoke  of  her  when  she  was 
just  a  girl.    And  so  she  has  continued  to  be. 

Today,  as  Mrs.  Glendale,  mistress  of  a  beautiful  home  and  mother 
of  two  children,  she  is  more  of  a  queen  than  ever.  The  stag  line  still 
vies  for  her  favor  at  the  Lyceum  dances.  She  will  start  at  scratch  in 
this  summer's  golf  tournaments.  The  Symphony  counts  on  her  sup- 
port; she  is  a  leading  figure  in  the  MacDowell  Society  and  the  Garden 
Club. 

In  her  home,  Mrs.  Glendale  is  no  figure-head  manager.  There 
are  many  servants,  of  course,  but  the  direction  remains  with  her.  In 
shopping,  too,  she  e.vercises  her  trained  judgment.  Only  the  best  will 
satisfy  her. 

Any  newspaper  would  be  proud  to  claim  Mrs.  Glendale  as  a 
reader.  The  question  is:  What  newspaper  can  claim  her?  In  Mrs. 
Giendale's  community  are  472  residence  buildings.  To  it  263  Enquirers 
are  delivered  every  morning. 

In  short,  here  is  a  "leadership  community,"  rich  in  sales  possibili- 
ties and  prestige.  Here,  too,  is  a  newspaper — -The  Daily  Enquirer— 
which  enables  you  to  cover  this  community  every  morning,  before  the 
shopping  trip. 


I.    A.    KLEIN 

New     York 

Chicago 


R.    J.    BI  DWELL    CO. 

San    Francisco 
Los    Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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Oil  Trade 
Stays  on  Top 
of  the  Desk! 

7' HE  oil  executive 
knows  that  it  is  his 
magazine.  Not  the 
bookkeeper's — not  the 
tool  dresser's — but  his. 

That's  why  it  keeps 
your  message  where  it 
will  count — on  top! 

Write  us  for  the  facts. 

Oil  Trade 

Including  Oil  Trade  Journal  and  Oil  News 

A.  B.   C.   and  A.  B.  P. 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Chicago  Tulsa  Houston 

Also    Publisher    of    Fuel    Oil    and 
The    Petroleum    Register 


PHOTO-ZTAT/" 

for  economic  and  effective '" 

VISUALIZATION 


Campaigns,  layouts, 
suggestions,  borders,  il- 
lustrations, booklets, 
clutTts,  diagrams,  maps, 
sketches,  reports,  let- 
ters, books,  checks, 
testimonials,  lettering, 
blueprints,  advance 
plans. 


Sales  Ammunition 

Photostats  of  testimon- 
ials, letters,  plans,  etc.,  in 
the  hands  of  your  salesmen 
are  just  so  much  sales 
ammunition. 

Why  not  use  them? 
You  can  have  photostat 
copies  enlarged  or  reduced, 
in  any  number  of  copies  in 
a  swift  and  inexpensive 
manner) 

Out  of  town  orders  are 
finished  and  mailed  three 
hours  after  they  are  re- 
ceived. 


and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


I  COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


O  Maiden  Lane.   New  York  City 
Telephone:  John  3697 

QuicAer  and  cheaper  lefrroductiorK, 


It  makes  you  wonder  what  happened 
to  the  danger-waver  when  you  read 
The  Keystone  watch  headline:  "Whee! 
What  did  they  do  with  all  the  daylight 
they  saved?"  There  was  a  headline! 
It  put  the  right  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  young  gentleman  in  the  picture 
who  comes  home  with  an  agreeable  bun 
and  learns  from  his  Keystone  watch 
that  it  is  2.21  a.  m.  The  copy  itself 
carried  the  headline  and  picture  along 
for  a  brave  and  gleeful  paragraph, 
and  then  it  fell  with  a  plop  into  ad- 
language.  Apparently  the  danger-waver 
only  began  waving  at  that  point — too 
late  to  prevent  the  onrush  of  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  copy. 


If  he  had  been  on  the  job,  he  would 
have  said :  "This  advertisement  is  vurry 
dangerous.  It  makes  fun  of  daylight- 
saving;  that  will  alienate  the  farm 
vote.  It  admits  the  existence  of  the 
bun;  that  will  infuriate  the  prohibition 
element,  and  especially  the  women;  do 
you  want  to  ruin  our  women's  line? 
Besides,  it  isn't  at  all  dignified,  and 
we  are  vurry  dignified,  because  we 
have  been  in  business  ever  so  many 
years."  And  so  on.  You  know  him.  He 
keeps  the  danger  down  in  the  lower 
left  drawer  of  the  desk,  and  he  can 
reach  for  it  in  no  time,  and  brandish 
it  like  an  Indian  club  until  an  innocent, 
amiable,  human  piece  of  copy  suddenly 
proves  to  have  broken  all  the  laws  of 
morality,  taste,  tact,  "sales-man-ship," 
"psy-cho-log-y,"  the  Koran,  the  Talmud, 
Rogers'  Rules  of  Order,  and  How  to 
Play  the  Ukulele  in  Ten  Lessons. 


As  Briggs  says,  there  is  at  least  one 
in  every  office.  He  is  a  sort  of  male 
Grundy,  who  thinks  there  is  something 
secret  about  secret  price-marks.  He  is 
the  "no-man."  He  is  ready  always  to 
substitute  a  polysyllabic  euphemism 
for  a  plain  clear  rough  word.  And  he 
raises  hell  with  (or  as  he  would  put  it 
— "considerably  disturbs")  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  his  advertisements  read 
by  the  public. 

The  beloved  old  before-and-after 
school  is  reorganized.  Instead  of  the 
(left)  pinched  and  slatternly  lady  who 
had  ailed  ever  since  her  eighth  child, 
and  the  (right)  buxom,  that  is  the 
word,  Juno  who  hasn't  had  a  dull 
moment  since  her  eighth  bottle,  we 
have  now  the  contrast  between  the  70's 
and  the  1920's.  Colgate's  whisker- 
album,  Bannister's  shoes,  Chauncey 
Depew  and  Murphy's  varnish,  are  only 
a  few  of  many  examples.  The  new 
school  is  (1)  interesting,  (2)  enter- 
taining, (3)  valuable  as  a  record  of 
the   stampede   of   civilization,    (4)    in- 


valuable as  a  trade-record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  invention  and  competitive  mar- 
keting in  which  advertising  has  played 
its  humble  and  helpful  part. 


A  Fable.  There  were  three  hatters, 
A,  B,  and  C.  They  were  advertisers, 
and  quarter-pages  being  quarter-pages, 
a  trade-writer  pointed  out  that  their 
advertisements  looked  pretty  much 
alike.  This  did  not  make  the  hatters 
happy,  "for,"  said  A,  "have  I  not  told 
you  we  want  to  get  cuts  of  hats  that 
look  as  well  as  B's,  aye,  even  for  many 
months  have  I  told  you."  So  the 
servant  of  A  went  unto  a  picture- 
maker  saying  "those  hats  were  not  so 
good."  "Look,"  said  the  maker  of  pic- 
tures, "and  what-do-you-know,  for  here 
is  a  letter  from  B,  asking  me  why  I  do 
not  make  for  him  hat-pictures  as  hand- 
some as  those  of  your  friend  A." 
Whereupon  the  servant  and  the  pic- 
ture-maker tried  to  laugh  that  one  off, 
but  concluded  that  over  in  the  next 
meadow  is  the  grass  greener. 


The  "for-shame"  leit-motif  is  run- 
ning through  more  and  more  advertis- 
ing copy.  "She  hated  to  tell  him"  says 
Pompeian.  "She  hated  to  acknowledge 
the  corn,"  says  Blue  Jay.  "I  asked 
10,000  women  concerning  an  intimate 
problem,"  says  Deodo.  "Too  exhausted 
even  to  talk  — What  a  mortifying  feel- 
ing," pities  Daniel  Green  Comfy 
Slippers.  "A  girl's  most  hated  role — 
extra,"  is  Odorono's  opinion,  while 
Davenport  Bed  asks  menacingly, 
"What  will  your  friends  think?"  These 
are  all  from  one  month's  issues  of  two 
papers.  Meanwhile,  Listerine  is  chuck- 
ling just  a  little  with  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm. 


None  of  these  advertisements  may 
be  said  to  offend  the  public  taste.  Some 
are  more  far-fetched  than  others.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  conjure  the  popular 
shudder  with  which  the  nineties  would 
have  received  them  .  .  .  yes,  even 
the  Davenport  Bed,  suggesting  that 
your  friends  would  sneer  at  your  hospi- 
tality; would  have  been  considered 
grossly  forward.  To  take  these  adver- 
tisements at  their  word,  the  man  from 
Mars  would  get  a  warped  picture  of  a 
nation  of  inferiority  complexes;  for- 
tunately we  discount  the  solemnity  of 
these  minor  tragedies  just  as  we  in- 
stinctively discount  extravagant  super- 
latives. We  readers  may  not  read  ad- 
vertisements for  technical  style;  but 
we  can  smell  insincerity  before  the  ink 
is  dry  on  the  printed  page.  If  the  in- 
sincerity is  entertaining,  we  are  in- 
clined to  forgive  it  as  we  forgive  the 
amusing  hypocrites  among  our  friends. 
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A  Dunlap  photograph  by  Lucas-Kaiiarian 


Photo-Engraving  '>^  Teller  of  Truth 

A  Note  by  James  Wallen  on  the 
new  way  of  selling  men's  wear. 


The  traditional  manner  of  picturing 
men's  apparel  rests  forever  in  the  vault 
of  bygone  things.  The  old  tinted  draw- 
ings, convincing  as  the  glazed  sheaf  of 
wheat  that  stood  on  the  parlor  table, 
are  in  the  files  of  time. 

Today,  the  makers  of  men's  wear  have 
the  courage  of  their  clothing  as  well 
as  their  convictions.  They  picture  their 
models  as  they  are. 

All  of  the  notable  makers  of  men's 
attire   and    accessories    consider  photo- 


engraving not  only  an  aid  but  an  essential 
to  selling.  In  every  trade  today,  sales 
follow  pictures  as  naturally  "as  bees  swarm 
and  follow  their  queen." 

"Your  Story  in  Picture  Leaves  Nothing 
Untold"  say  the  men  who  compose  the 
American  Photo -Engravers  Association. 
Their  customers  testify  to  this  truth.  A 
copy  of  the  Association  booklet,  "  The 
Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere,"  may  be 
had  from  individual  members  or  from 
the  central  offices  direct. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

©AS  SOCIATION® 

GSNERAL      OFFICES    *     863     MONAPNOCK      BLOCK    4     CHICAGO 


Copyright,  1925,  American  Photo-En zravers  Association 


June  3,  1925 
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How  We  Built  Up  Our 
Overseas  Trade 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  36] 

time.  The  dealers  will  fight  this,  but 
eventually  accept  it  if  your  product 
has  an  active  market.  A  year  of  this 
and  you  can  decide  whether  to  build 
up  your  own  organization  of  foreign 
salesmen  under  your  manager  or  con- 
tinue with  a  skeleton  organization 
supervising  a  territory  divided  up  into 
exclusive  agents. 

Our  London  organization  consists  of 
two  Americans,  a  complete  staff  of 
clerks,  accountants,  service  men,  etc., 
but  sells  entirely  through  local  exclu- 
sive agents.  One  of  our  men  accom- 
panies an  agent  on  each  deal.  We  carry 
the  entire  investment  and  the  credit 
risks.  But  we  must  have  the  agent 
to  get  the  inquiry  and  get  the  entree 
for  us.  He  earns  his  small  commission 
because  without  him  an  American  can- 
not get  inside  the  door. 

IN  France  and  Belgium  we  have  a 
straight  branch  office  organization 
with  native  salesmen  under  an  Ameri- 
can manager. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  we  have  exclu- 
sive national  agents  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  our  Paris  manager. 

These  methods  require  a  large  volume 
of  sales  and  our  expansion  has  fol- 
lowed this  volume. 

In  Africa,  India,  China  and  Peru  we 
have  English  speaking  exclusive  agents 
who  have  been  persuaded  to  employ 
from  us  our  own  specialists.  This  is 
the  ideal  self  sustaining  agency  method. 

In  Japan,  which  is  typical  of  a  coun- 
try with  a  language  too  difficult  for  an 
American  to  learn,  we  have  a  combina- 
tion method.  We  have  as  exclusive 
agent  a  great  importing  house  with 
ramifications  everywhere.  However, 
like  all  big  firms  of  this  nature,  they 
need  pushing.  So  we  have  a  high 
priced  manager  located  in  Tokyo  and 
with  full  authority  to  control  prices  and 
cancel  the  agency  if  he  sees  fit.  He 
acts  as  technical  adviser.  His  pres- 
ence undoubtedly  increases  our  sales 
from  that  market  and  insures  a  sales 
policy  that  builds  for  a  permanent 
market. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  use  each 
of  the  three  methods — direct  selling, 
indirect  selling  and  combinations  of  the 
two  methods.  You  might  ask  which  is 
best.  In  an  active  market  a  live 
branch  office  is  a  blessing.  Your  inter- 
ests are  being  protected,  your  policies 
carried  out.  You  can  do  development 
work.  You  can  hire  and  fire.  The 
agency  method  has  its  advantages  in 
dull  times,  as  you  do  not  have  expenses 
to  carry.  Of  course,  in  theory  the 
agent  can  make  a  profit  on  a  smaller 
line,  as  he  has  affiliated  lines  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  sales  of  each 
salesman  against  the  cost  of  each  visit. 
Unfortunately  such  agents  are  rare. 
In  looking  for  the  ideal  agent  the  fol- 
lowing principles  may  i>e  useful: 

1.  Do  not  open  a  branch  office  in  a 


Personal 
Service 


Advertising  in  the  American   Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

pays  for  itself  with  immediate  and  satisfactory  results  to  its 
advertisers. 

There  is  no  promise  of  a  personal  selling  service  with  the 

advertising,  but  very  often  it  happens  that  the  staff  of  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  can  give  a  personal 
service.  We  are  always  on  the  job  through  our  service  circula- 
tion and  editorial  men  working  around  the  textile  mills  all  the 
time.  We  couldn't  help — very  recently — selling  three  car- 
loads of  starch  to  a  leading  cotton  mill  for  one  of  our  adver- 
tisers, 18,000  spools  in  another  instance,  all  of  the  inside  paint 
required  for  a  big  New  England  mill  in  another,  all  of  the 
weaving  harness  for  a  group  of  three  mills,  initial  orders  for 
a  patented  shuttle  into  several  different  mills,  all  of  the  sizing 
material  in  three  mills,  totalling  600,000  spindles,  etc.  We 
do  not  guarantee  to  sell  any  goods  for  any  advertiser,  but 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  w^e  are  not  able  to  help  some  adver- 
tiser get  new  business  in  a  mill  that  he  has  never  before  sold. 

To  any  concern  which  is  trying  to  break  into  the  textile  in- 
dustry, or  trying  to  increase  its  business  in  the  textile  industry, 
we  offer  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  with  its  strong  editorial  and  circulation  sup- 
port and  personal  service. 


Standard  7  x  10  Page 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


Established  1887 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Paper  of  Continuous  Publication  in  the  United  States 

Largest  Circulation   of   any  Textile  Publication   in   United   States 


530  Atlantic  ATenue 
Boston 


518    Johnston    Bldgr. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless of  advertising  patronage,  but  se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
class,  the  only  A.B.C.  Member. 


$15.00 


Wanted,  ordered*  paid  for  and  used 

by  those  Important  buyers  In  all  lines  whick 
demand  the  best  aa  a  rule,  they  use  It  ezcluslTely— «nb- 
stantlal  foreign  circulation.  More  than  2000  adTertlsers 
— including  many  of  the  bluest  manufacturers,  financial 
institutions,  etc. 

Thomas  Publishing  Company,  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


i 

'^3H 

■Ik 

Here^s  Boys^  Life  in  Camp — 


A  SCOUTMASTER 
.  sent  us  this  photo 
to  show  us  what  happens 
in  his  camp  when  Boys' 
Life  arrives.  Even  out- 
door activity  has  to  wait 
until  the  boys  can  look 
the  issue  over. 

You  can't  lose  when  you 
advertise  in  a  magazine 
with  reader  interest  as 
intense  as  that  found   in 


Boys'  Life.  It  is  not  only 
the  official  organ  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
a  n  organization  with 
nearly  550,000  members, 
but  it  is  also  the  Boy 
Scout's  favorite  magazine. 

There  is  a  tremendous 
market  here  for  products 
that  boys  use.  We  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it.  Write 
us. 


THE  BOY  SCOltS"  MAGAZINE 


^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,   in. 


r 


EXHIBIT      OF      NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  TYPOGRAPHY 

June  I  to  June  /J 

TWELFTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ANNEX 
229  WEST  43RD  STREET 

FROM  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  EXCEPTING  SUNDAY 

Specimens  numbering  nearly  600,  entered  for  prizes  offered  by  The 
New  York  Times  for-  the  best  typography  of  an  advertisement  100  lines 
deep  by  3  columns  wide,  will  be  exhibited. 

The  public,  especially  printers,  compositors,  students,  typographical  ex- 
perts and  layout  men  invited. 


country  where  your  manager  could  not 
learn  the  language  in  two  years.  By 
language  I  mean  the  commercial  lan- 
guage, not  necessarily  the  native 
tongue.  In  Japan,  for  example,  it 
would  take  a  man  at  least  ten  years 
before  he  could  possibly  supervise  cred- 
its or  the  ramifications  of  the  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries  that  control 
business.  In  India  the  commercial  lan- 
guage is  English  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hindustani  or  Urdu  is  not  essential. 

2.  Do  not  open  a  branch  in  a  coun- 
try where  th^  climate  is  so  uncom- 
fortable or  unhealthy  that  life  is  un- 
pleasant. You  may  have  a  man  strong 
enough  and  willing  to  live  in  Bolivia 
or  in  New  Guinea,  but  if  anything 
happens  to  that  manager  you  may  never 
find  anyone  to  replace  him.  For  con- 
tinuity it  is  much  safer  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  best  local  managing 
agency  firm  that  already  Jias  the  staff 
and  a  high  priced  manager  to  carry  on 
the  work  while  you  are  trying  to  find  a 
man  to  replace  your  specialist. 

A  good  branch  is  better  than  a  good 
agent  if  there  is  a  big  volume  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  a  good  agent 
is  much  better  than  a  weak  branch  or 
an  unprofitable  branch. 


McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc. 

Announces  the  appointment  of  A.  P. 
Gumaer  as  business  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Engineer  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  He  will  be  succeeded  as 
New  York  State  representative  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  electrical  publications  by 
W.  K.  Beard,  Jr.,  who  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  Syracuse.  C.  W.  Cle- 
worth,  assistant  business  manager  of 
Industrial  Engineer,  will  represent 
that  publication  in  the  Chicago  terri- 
tory, while  J.  M.  Burns,  former  Chi- 
cago representative,  will  take  over  the 
Cleveland  territory. 


Donaldson  Douglas 

Has   been   elected   treasurer   and   di- 
rector of  Vantine's,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Advertising  Calendar 


June  3-Ti — Ninth  district  conven- 
tion. Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the    World.    Centerville,    Iowa. 

June  4 — Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers'  Association,  Inc., 
Machinery  Club,   New  York. 

JuND  8-10 — Summer  Convention  of 
the  Insurance  Advertising  Confer- 
ence, Briarcllft  Lodge,  New  York. 

JuLT  17-18  —  Conference  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

July  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)    at  Seattle,  Wash. 

October  12-13 — Fifth  district  con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OcTOBmR  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

OcTOBBB  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association 
at  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  In  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 
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L  d»  c»  L  A, 


IT  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  semi-secret  societies — 
non-sectarian,  non-political,  but  tremendously  influential. 
*«  "*  It  has  never  had  a  convention  or  common  meeting, 
because  no  structure  in  the  world  is  large  enough  to  hold 
even  its  subscribing  members.  If  each  of  them  could  visit 
you  for  only  a  half  minute  apiece  in  your  office,  the  calls 
would  consume  your  next  three  business  years.  "^ "«  Of  every 
eight  people  in  New  York  City,  infants  to  octogenarians 
included,  one  is  a  subscribing  member.  In  almost  every 
other  New  York  home  is  a  subscribing  member.  '^  "«  These 
subscribing  members  have  paid  dues  in  excess  of  twenty- 
four  million  dollars  in  the  last  six  years.  They  include  all 
types  of  society,  all  ranges  of  income  and  represent  a  mini- 
mum two  billion  dollar  market  "^  "^  And  there  are  thousands 
of  associate,  non-paying  members  besides.  '^'^  They  wear 
no  pins  or  badges,  no  visible  identification  marks.  You  can 
see  them  in  small  numbers  only  at  certain  places — nev^s- 
stands.  They  are  members  of  the  Largest  Daily  Circulation 
In  y^merica,  readers  of  the  News,  New  York's  Picture 
Newspaper  '«'«  They  number  now  about  900,000  — the 
largest  localized  audience  for  advertisers  in  the  world.  You 
can  do  business  with  them  daily  through  the  tabloid  pages 
of  the  News  "^  "^  And  the  largest  circulation  in  New  York 
is  available  at  the  lowest  cost !  Get  the  facts. 


25  Park  Place,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


THE  H  NEW; 


J^w  ydrky  Ticture  JVewspaper 
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The  Great  American  Family 
of 


Advertising  Agencies  Know 
K-C  Families  are  Qood  Buyers 

Leading  Advertising  Agencies  employ  fOLUinBia  Magazine  as 
a  means  of  directing  the  sales  messages  of  their  clients  to  that 
great  and  responsive  K-C  Family  of  America. 

While  the  follov^ring  is  only  a  partial  list,  nevertheless  it  is 
representative  of  the  splendid  type  of  advertising  counsel  who 
have  accorded  rOLUmBU  substantial  recognition : 


N.   W,  Ayer  &  Son 

Barton,    Durstine    &    Osborn,    Inc, 

Campbell-Ewald  Company 

The  Dorland  Agency,  Inc. 

Ertcin,    Waaey  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Evans    &   Barnhilly   Inc. 

Federal   Adverti$ing   Agency,   Inc. 

Gundlach    Advertising    Company 

H.  B.   Humphrey  Company,  Inc, 

Lennen   &   Mitchell,   Inc. 

Thomas   F.   Logan,   Inc. 


Lord    &    Thomas 

The  Moss'Chase  Company,   Inc. 

Newell-Emmett    Company,    Inc. 

P»    F.    0*Keefe   Advertising    Agency,    Inc. 

Frank   Presbrey  Company,   Inc. 

The  Procter   &  Collier  Company 

Ruthrauff  &   Ryan,  Inc. 

Sackheint  &  Scherman,  Inc. 

Sherman    &   Lebair,    Inc. 

Stewart-Davis   Advertising   Agency 

Van   Patten,   Inc. 


We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  organizations  of  this  character 
have  selected  HlLlirPBIS  for  a  part  of  the  advertising  funds 
which  clients  entrust  to  them  for  productive  investment. 

TOLUmBIA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    Nationtd    Monthly    Published,    Printed    mnd 
Circxdatmd  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


D.    J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv.    Director 

25  West  43rd  Street 

New  York  City 


F.   JENKINS,  Western   Manager 
134  Soutli  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


A  REAL  MARKET 

600,000  young  women  who  must  buy  both  necessities  and 
luxuries  somewhere.  The  official  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization 
budget  of  $24,000,000  which  will  be  spent.  A  real  market ! 
Advertisers  can  reach  the  600,000  young  women,  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  who  spend  this  budget  by  adver- 
tising in  "The  Womans  Press." 
They  all  read  it. 


The  fVomans  Press 

600  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York 


300000000000000000000COO 


Kitchen  Route  to 
Greater  Sales 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32] 

There  is  always  a  certain  especially 
intelligent,  alert  group  of  consumers 
who  are  using  your  product  in  a  wide 
range  of  ways,  far  above  the  average; 
and  the  important  thing  is  to  lift  a 
greater  percentage  of  your  average 
users  up  to  the  consumption  level  of 
your  small  minority.  More  than  that, 
you  may  lift  even  your  intelligent  mi- 
nority's level  of  consumption  to  still 
higher  points  by  securing  technical 
home  economics  counsel  to  develop  new 
suggestions  for  a  greater  variety  of 
applications  of  use.  There  is  an  ever- 
growing body  of  women  who  are  very 
alert  to  new  ideas,  and  whom  you  have 
only  to  convince  ojf  a  bright  idea  to  get 
them  to  adopt  it  forthwith.  This  is  not 
true,  of  course,  of  the  great  mass,  who 
can  be  educated  only  slowly;  but  the 
educated  minority  is  worth  a  g:reat  deal 
of  attention. 

"rpHREE-IN  ONE  OIL"  is  an  ex- 
X_  ample  of  a  household  product 
which  has  been  exceedingly  keen  for 
vertical  growth;  offering  prizes  for 
new  ideas  for  uses,  and  constantly  edu- 
cating the  public  through  advertising 
as  to  the  multi-various  uses  of  its 
product. 

But  more  particularly  I  refer  to  ar- 
ticles which  are  more  or  less  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  people  as  good  for  only 
one  or  two  uses,  whereas  there  are  in 
reality  one,  two  or  three  other  uses.  I 
do  not  think  it  of  great  importance  to 
discover  a  few  more  uses  for  Three-in- 
One  Oil,  to  add  to  its  already  long  list; 
but  I  do  think  it  a  big  idea  to  educate 
women  to  use  a  disinfectant,  let  us  say, 
for  the  ice  box,  the  sick-room,  scrub- 
pail  and  the  bath  tub,  instead  of  merely 
for  the  toilet  or  the  garbage  pail. 
There  is  far  too  little  per  capita  sale 
of  disinfectant  because  of  its  narrow 
use.  The  same  is  true  of  antiseptics, 
of  polishes,  of  paper  towels,  of  lino- 
leum— to  mention  a  few  incidentally — 
and  a  score  of  other  house-furnishing 
articles. 

In  the  food  field  there  are  a  great 
many  more  examples,  of  course.  Rice 
is  not  given  its  full  possible  variety  on 
the  menu,  nor  bread,  nor  crackers,  nor 
cheese,  nor  flavoring  extract,  spices, 
cocoa,  gelatine,  cocoanut,  salad  oil, 
spaghetti  and  a  long  list  of  other  foods. 
People  get  in  a  rut  in  the  use  of  an  ar- 
ticle. They  use  it  for  one  purpose  and 
never  for  anything  else,  because  it  does 
not  occur  to  them.  Cranberries  were 
once  reserved  only  for  two  days  of  the 
year,  for  purely  habit  reason,  until  a 
use-broadening  campaign  was  begun. 

The  American  woman  is  red-ripe  for 
education  along  use-broadening  lines, 
because  huge  numbers  of  women  have 
a  longer  family  purse  today  than  be- 
fore the  war.  They  can  do  more  things, 
buy  more  things — and  they  are  fas- 
cinated with  the  novelty  of  experiment. 
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A  TYPICAL  PICTURE 


The  production  executive  in  the 
metal- working  industries  is  forever 
on  the  hunt  for  the  new  idea  in 
machinery  or  shop  methods  which 
will  enable  him  to  manufacture  his 
product  better,  cheaper,  or  faster. 

For  45  years  his  favorite  "hunting 
ground"  for  such  ideas  has  been 
in  the  editorial  and  advertising 
pages  of  each  week's  issue  of — 


American   Machinist 

A. B.C.  A  McQraw'Hill  Publication  A.B.P. 

10th   Avenue  at  36th    Street,     New  York 
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The 

BooK^Q^dillK 

DETROIT'S  FINEST  HOTEL 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath  H  and  up 
475  Rooms  at  *4  and  *5 

Parlor  Suites,  *14,  *16,  *18,  per  day 
Sample  Rooms,  *5  and  *8  per  day 

THREE  MAIN  RESTAURANTS 
Cafeteria  Service  in  Coffee  Shop  on  Qround  Floor  -  18 

Shops  and  Broker's  Office  in  Building 

Special  Luncheon  Served  Daily  in  English  Qrill  and 

Blue  Room  »1.25 

Dinner  De  Luxe  in  Blue  Room  and  English  Qrill  *2 

(Except  Sunday) 

Club  Breakfast,  85'=  and  *I 

THE  BOOK 'CADILLAC 
HOTEL  COMPANY  -  DETROIT 

Roy  CARRUTHERS,  President 

WASHINGTON     BOULEVARD     AT     MICHIGAN     AVENUE 


WINDOW, 

COUNTER, 
awEXHlBITS 

Ef  fee  tive  -  Dignified 
Planned  Inexpensively 

CONSULT    WITH     EXPERTS 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST    27"    ST  NEW      VORK. 


GET  THE 
1925  RED  BOOK 

More  than  6,000 
names  of  wholesale 
grocers,  semi  -  job- 
bers, and  chain 
store  operators  in 
U.  S.  Financial 
size,  branches,  etc., 
designated. 

S2,50    each,    postpaid 
Special  prices  on    Quantities. 
THACKER    GROCER    DIRECTORY 

Dept.    AS,    33    W,    Gar    St.,    Columbua,    Ohio 


Advertisers  are  not  all  aware  also 
that  cooking  knowledge  and  general 
household  science  has  advanced  much 
in  the  last  dozen  years,  and  that  it  is 
distinctly  behind  the  times  to  neglect 
the  increased  knowledge  of  the  day. 

Certain  types  and  kinds  of  cookery 
are  also  neglected  because  there  is  no 
educational  advertising  in  operation. 
Deep-fat  frying  for  instance,  or  casse- 
role cookery,  or  home  candy  making, 
to  mention  a  few  at  random.  Pie-mak- 
ing is  becoming  a  factory  and  restau- 
rant proposition ;  whereas  pie  is  the 
American  man's  first  love.  Few  ad- 
vertisers are  stressing  home-made  pie. 
A  great  California  fruit-growing  asso- 
ciation has  had  developed  some  new  pie 
recipes  which  are  to  be  featured  in  ad- 
vertising; but  this  is  but  one  kind  of 
pie.  Nobody  else  is  at  work  boosting 
home-made  pies.  There  ought  to  be  a 
pie  cookbook,  for  every  woman  ought 
to  learn  this  broad  path  to  a  man's 
heart! 

Every  concern  selling  family  food 
ought  to  be  aware  that  he  is  dealing 
with  an  art  and  science,  flexible  and 
full  of  possibilities,  and  he  should  also 
realize  that  the  domain  of  the  kitchen 
is  rather  an  alien  land  to  men.  Only 
women  can  fully  grasp  what  women's 
needs  and  opportunities  are.  I  find  in 
very  many  instances  that  the  typical 
man's  point  of  view  prevails;  the 
"goods"  is  regarded  as  so  much  mere 
merchandise  to  be  moved  and  distrib- 
uted, without  a  real  understanding  of 
the  situation  in  the  kitchen.  One  rea- 
son why  "Crisco"  has  been  so  splendid 
a  success  is  because  two  years  of  ex- 
periment were  made,  even  in  the 
kitchen  conditions  of  ignorant  Southern 
negro  women,  to  make  sure  not  only 
that  the  article  was  adapted  to  women's 
needs,  but  that  the  literature  and  ad- 
vertising about  it  were  close  to  the 
average  woman's  understanding  and 
need. 

Real  merchandising  statesmanship 
will  certainly  take  into  account  the 
fundamental  factor  of  use-broadening, 
via  the  best  knowledge  of  cookery  and 
household  science. 


Charles  L.  French 

For  the  past  four  years  advertising 
representative  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Po.tt  in  Cleveland,  Akron  and 
Canton,  has  joined  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


L.  R.  Alwood 

Who  until  recently  has  bpen  at  the 
head  of  his  own  direct  mail  business 
in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  creative 
staff  of  Seth  Seiders,  Inc.,  and  Mather 
&  Company,  internal  industrial  ad- 
vertisers, Chicago  and  New  York. 


John  H.  Stumberg 

Who  has  been  connected  with  the 
production  department  of  the  New 
Orleans  office  of  The  Chambers  Agency, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  business  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  office  of  that 
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^H  By  J.  B.  LippiNCOTT  Company,  Phila- 
^^Plelphia. — "Advertising  Response,"  by 
^  H.  M.  Donovan,  assisted  by  George 
Mitchell.  The  subhead,  "a  research  into 
influences  that  increase  sales,"  describes 
the  book  perfectly.  The  volume  is  the 
result  of  an  investigation  and  study  of 
20,000  replies  indicating  the  response 
of  consumers  to  advertising.  Basic 
principles  are  revealed  on  which  sales 
have  been  successfully  built  up.  Illus- 
trated by  charts;  171  pages;  price,  $2. 

By  Public  Utilities  Advertising 
AssociATON. — "200  Representative  Pub- 
lic Utility  Advertisements."  An  at- 
tractive volume  13  in.  x  15  in.  in  size, 
produced  through  the  efforts  of  the 
"Better  Copy"  Committee  of  the  Pub- 
lic   Utilities    Advertising    Association, 
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Recently  Published 


Cmr 

Additional  Pure  Water 

to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  East  Bay  Cities 

Half  «  millioQ  dolUn,  approxinuidy,  is  the  estimated  com  oi 
tbc  larje  and  modem  filter  pUnt  which  will  intuie  the  pumy 
of  the  water  delivered  to  tfae  E*at  Bay  Citiea  ihroufh  the  Up- 
per San  Leandro  Pro)ect. 

Much  oi  thai  am  oiappranmacehrhali  thcwholecotol  vhtcb  wiflboppfco' 

t  nillioadollan  wiUbcimvacdiDihe  inaiphr  duvr  BiUioadaflin. 
■ndia<ba«r».'nwc(C4vntnctarttM**         LufeatkrUpperSanLMadioFU- 

ilooe  »  ■  ""TifTfrV*"  ;ofa.  't^cw  <hf-  wr  ^jac  »,  piaarn  h«v«  an«r-(ha-bw 

put  ooc  the  t— iimii  lot  •  b(  buld-  ban  mad*  be  mciraBoc  lo  caprnty 

mC  »  whole  block  lent,  oearly  had  a  wilfa  the  frea«c«  •pacd  (Dll  effioHtCT 

block  wide  anJ  iaanm  ieci  (lerp.Ye<  (hould  tt  be  uiwiry  a  Um*  }«an  U 

(hat  <(  but  one  ^uH  pan  at  ihc  *«ri  bhn  idditw«ial  tnan  which  nay  be 

wbidi  the  Conpaay  haa  uadcrakeo  »and  la  the  Upper  San  Ltanrfro  Ra^ 

OB  ihia  UppM  Sao  Lcaadra  Prefect  —  er««ir  Inaa  as  oatade  1011701. 


K 


under  the  direction  of  Chairman  Irving 
M.  Tuteur.  Contains  96  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements which  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  several  thousand  sub- 
mitted. Printed  in  two  colors  by  the 
offset  process.  The  majority  of  the 
advertisements  reproduced  are  devoted 
to  public  relations.  They  present  an 
imposing  array  of  the  best  good  will 
advertising  of  the  year  and  should 
prove  a  great  stimulus  to  better  copy 
production.  The  sample  reproduced  is 
typical.     Price  $5. 

By  the  New  York  SuN^"Depart- 
ment  Store  Advertising  in  New  York." 
Contains  a  chart  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  amounts  of  advertising  by 
agate  lines  which  was  inserted  by 
eighteen  Manhattan  department  stores 
in  nine  New  York  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  during  1924. 


^  /.  Thomas 

for  10  years 

in  Editorial  charge  of 

■■FACTORY" 


NOIV  WITH 

Industrial  Popter 


The  acquisition  of  Mr.  Thomas 
equips  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  bet- 
ter than  ever  to  serve  its  large  list 
of  readers  and  its  increasing  num- 
ber  of   satisfied   advertising   patrons. 
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WOODWORKING  machinery  man- 
ufacturers of  consequence  adver- 
tise month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
in  The  Furniture  Manufacturer  and 
Artisan. 

Their  advertising  investment  has  re- 
turned to  them  in  sales  many  times 
over — 

BECAUSE: 

— This   is   the   only   A. B.C.    audited 
journal   published   that    is    devoted 
to     the     furniture     vtanufacturing 
industry. 
• — /(    has    served    its   readers   for   45 
years — an  indication  as  to  reader- 
interest  you  may  obtain. 
—  You    will  find   it   in    nearly    every 
worth-while    furniture    factory    in 
the  United  States.    It  literally  blan' 
kets  its  field. 
There  are  other  reasons,  too.     Your  letter  wUl 
bring  you  rate  cards  and  other  data  you  desire. 
May  we  send  them  ? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAP  I  D  S,  M,l  CH  1  CAN 

A    B.  C.  A.  B    P. 


The 
Erie  Trust 


Many  of  Erie's  business  insti- 
tutions are  old  in  point  of  years, 
but  nevertheless  young  and  pro- 
gressive. Take  the  Erie  Trust 
Co.  for  exanjlple,  founded  in  1866 
and    a    staunch    "old"    institution. 

They  are  erecting  a  fourteen- 
story  banking  and  office  building 
on  one  of  Erie's  busiest  corners. 
Truly  startling  evidence  that 
Erie's  business  institutions  are 
progressive. 

The  Dispatch -Herald  read  by 
Erie  business  men  and  women  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  these  pro- 
gressive  people. 


THE  DISPATCH-HERALD 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  AdvertiHng 

Rmpre&en  tatipea 

New   York  Chicago  Boston 


In  Sharper  Focus 


W.  p.  Werheim 

By  Himself 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  actually  met  a 
man  from  Tippecanoe.  He  ad- 
mitted he  came  from  Tippecanoe. 
In  fact,  he  was  born  there.  So  was  I 
— Tippecanoe,  Ohio — but  I  didn't  know 
anyone  else  was,  as  I  left  there  when 
so  young  that  I  have  no  recollections 
of  it  and  never  was  really  sure  that 
there  was  such  a  place  'til  this  chap 
came  along  and  proved  it. 

I  traded  four  years  for  a  wonderful 
time  and  an  A.  B.  in  1905  from  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  Ohio — out 
there  "in  the  West,  the  great  wide  open 
spaces,"  as  E.  D.  Gibbs  says. 

My  only  pastime,  if  you  can  call  it 
that — is  golf — listening  to  yesterday's 


game  played  around  the  lunch  table. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  it. 
Like  Maurice  Switzer,  I  too  am  "the 
only  man  connected  with  advertising 
who  does  not  play  golf."  Unlike  Mr. 
Switzer,  I  ride  no  horses  or  hobby. 

Have  one  wife,  one  son  and  one  dog. 

There  is  only  one  "special  achieve- 
ment" or  honor  I  do  claim,  and  that  is 
the  discovery  of  Tim  Thrift.  Most  dis- 
coverers do  something  with  their  dis- 
coveries, but  I  never  could  do  anything 
with  Tim.  Tim  never  needed  any  help. 
I'll  tell  you  more  of  the  story  that  Tim 
merely  touched  on  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly. 

I  had  long  loved  the  smell  of  printers' 
ink.  During  my  first  year  at  Witten- 
berg I  wrote  and  printed  on  a  little 
hand  press,  one  page  at  a  time,  what 
was  in  those  days,  and  I  believe  is  still 
known,  as  an  "amateur  paper."  I 
found  there  were  people  all  over  the 
country  doing  the  same  thing  and  my 
circulation  consisted  largely  of  ex- 
changes with  these  other  embryo  au- 
thors, publishers  and  advertising  men. 
One  day  I  received  in  the  mail  a  copy 
of     the     "Luckv     Dog."     from     Belle- 


fontaine,  Ohio  (sounds  better'n  Tippe- 
canoe), -'Tim  Thrift,  Editor,  Publisher, 
Printer,"  etc.  And  it  was  some  "Dog!" 
But  who  was  this  fellow  Thrift?  I 
saw  he  was  already  cutting  a  wide 
swath. 

A  few  letters  ripened  into  a  direct 
mail  friendship  and  later  I  received 
formal  announcement  from  Tim  that 
he  was  coming  to  Wittenberg  the  next 
fall,  "Lucky  Dog,"  printing  press  'n 
all.  At  last  I  would  actually  meet 
another  fellow  who  cared  about  some 
of  the  things  I  cared  about!  'Though 
about  my  own  age,  Tim  had  a  much 
longer  and  broader  experience  as  an 
editor,  publisher  and  printer,  and  he 
gave  me  a  lot  of  advice  about  them, 
some  of  which  was  good.  He  also  sold 
me  some  old  type  he  couldn't  use  any 
more.  I  had  to  use  it — he  had  my 
money! 

Tim  was  a  distinguished  fellow  even 
in  those  days — he  was  the  only  man  in 
school  who  lived  in  the  girls'  dormitory 
— it's  a  long  story. 

Tim  was  determined  to  be  a  regular 
writer  and  broke  away  from  the 
shackles  of  education  earlier  than  I, 
to  take  a  job  as  a  reporter  on  a  Cleve- 
land newspaper.  I  kept  in  touch  with 
him  and  by  the  time  I  was  through 
school  he  was  well  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess in  the  advertising  department  of 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  of 
Cleveland. 

As  I  needed  a  job  and  wanted  to 
pet  into  advertising,  I  went  to  Cleve- 
land to  give  Tim  the  opportunity  to 
get  me  one  with  his  company.  After 
a  lot  of  clever  work  (on  my  part), 
Tim  got  me  a  job  in  the  order  de- 
partment, and  Stanley  Baldwin  (now 
advertising  manager  of  the  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Company),  who  then 
had  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  S-W 
Company,  hired  me  away  from  the 
order  department  to  assist  him;  just 
in  time  to  save  me  from  being  fired 
ris-ht  out  into  the  cold  hard  world. 
Tim  was  editor  of  several  house  or- 
gans— 

But  why  should  I  be  giving  Tim 
Thrift  this  free  write-up?  Didn't  he 
have  one  of  his  own  in  this  same  pub- 
lication, just  a  few  weeks  ago?  I  was 
supposed  to  talk  about  me.  Tim  has 
had  enough  publicity  in  one  lifetime 
without  my  help,  and  Stanley  is  so 
modest  that  he  will  be  glad  I'm  forced 
to  go  back  to  my  subject. 

After  I  had  been  with  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company  one  year,  I  came  to 
Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
as  advertising  manager  July  15,  1907, 
and  have  continnously  held  this  one 
position  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  In 
August,  1923,  the  management  was 
kind  enough  to  make  me  a  director  of 
the  company. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph 
you  will  see  Tim  "Thrift  on  the  left  and 
Stanley  Baldwin  in  the  center. 
What's  left,  is  me.  This  was  taken  in 
Atlantic  City  when  we  were  spending 
our  money  foolishly.  I  believe  Tim 
paid  for  the  picture.  But  I  wouldn't 
swear  to  that — perhaps  It  was  Stanley. 
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Another  Pathescope  Business  Film  is  described  here 

"The  Heritage  of  Jupiter'' 

and  how  it  came  to  be  a  Pathescope  production 


Thomas  F.  Logan 

■MCORroiiATr.D 

Sidveriising 


C,  F.  Irlnc,  E«q.«  MKMKar, 

The  psthisoop*  Copcpaxi^, 
36  ItoBt  42nd  Stre«t* 
!(«w  Tork,  II. y. 

D»«r  Iftr.  irlnat 

I  itould  ftppr»elftte  it  \f  you  would  vubmlt  »  list 
of  clinit*  for  when  you  hair*  produo*d  picture*  hcrine  elthar 

•  sftlsB  or  inatitutian»l  App**!* 

I  would  ftlso  lUc*  to  hero  serorAl  rsfsrenooa— 

•  dOMO  at  lo&at naong  your  elionts  when  I  may  consult  for 

inf onwtimi  rosBrding  th«  oharaotor  of  your  work  for  that. 
1T»  wo  looking  into  thi«  sort  of  aenrioo  with  »  Tlow  of 
•drislnc  Mveral  of  our  olionts  who  may  wish  to  produos  filas 
In  1924. 

Tours  ainoersly 


Tours  BUioersxy,      >• 


-4s  part  of  a  thorough  investigation  the  advertising 
agency  made  of  the  industrial  motion  picture  field,  we 
were  asked  to  submit  the  evidence  of  our  ability,  and 
the  names  of  at  least  twelve  of  our  clients  whom  the 
agency  could  consult. 


'TpHE  Radio  Corporation  of  America  recognized 
■*•  the  value  of  Industrial  Motion  Pictures  as  a  sell- 
ing force.  The  problem  was,  "What  organization  is 
best  qualified  by  experience,  ability  and  stability  to 
produce  our  films?"  Naturally,  RCA  instructed  its 
advertising  counsel  to  get  the  facts. 


April  17,  1924. 


»■•  C.  F.   Irins. 
Th*  pathAsoope  Co*, 
1l«w  Tork,  R.T. 

Dsad-  »-•  XVins: 

Aftar  an  aztonslTo  aurrsy  of  ths  industrial  aorlng 
platur*  fiald  whloh  has  takan  th«  boat  part  of  two  aonths, 
it  glTsa  no  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Hadio 
Corporation  of  Anarios  has  ohoaon  pathAaoope  as  the  organi- 
sation beat  qualified  at  this  tins  to  produce  three  RCA 
aoring  pictures,  the  firat  featuring  the  trant-ooeanio 
Radiograa  Serrioe  of  the  OCA;  the  aeoond  featurine  the 
Marine  Radio  Sarriee  of  the  RCA  and  the  third  featuring  the 
9CA  Broadoaeting  AotlTltiea* 


Just  three  months  later  this  verdict  was  rendered :  the 
Pathescope  Company  was  chosen  "as  the  organization 
best  qualified."  Our  clients  are  won,  not  on  sentiment, 
personal  prestige  or  good 'fellows  hip,  but  on  our  sheer 
ability  to  produce  films  of  salesmanlike  qualities. 


Some  of  the  other  notable  clients  we  have  served 


ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICAL 

Alpha   Portland   Cement  Company 
American   Brass   Company 
A.    M.    Byers    Company 
Genera!    Electric    Company 
Lindc  Air  Products  Company 
Lock    Joint    Pipe    Company 
Mosler  Safe  Company 
National   Slate   Association 
National  Tube  Co. 
Okonite  Company 
Otis   Elevator   Company 
Plymouth   Cordage    Company 
Reading  Iron  Company 


Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company 
John   A.    Roebling   Company 
Chas.    A.    Schieren    Company 
Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  F'dry   Co. 
Westinghouse   Lamp   Company 

FOOD    PRODUCTS 

Franklin  Baker  Company  (Coconut) 
E.  F.  Drew  &  Company  (Spredit) 
Frontenac  Breweries  Ltd..  Canada 
Hills  Bros.  (Dromedary  Dates) 
C.  F.  Mueller  Company  (Macaroni) 
Seaboard  Rice  Milling  Co.  (Comet 
Rice) 


PUBUC   UTILITIES.   TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

American   Gas   &   Electric   Company 
Atlantic    City    Electric    Company 
Commercial    Cable    Company 
International    Mercantile    Marine 
Ohio    Power    Company 
Postal    Telegraph    Company 
Radio   Corporation  of  America 
United   Light   &   Power   Company 
Chattanooga  Gas   Company 


TEXTILES 

Bigclow-Hartford  Carpet  Company 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
U.   S.   Finishing  Company 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brooklyn    Commercial    Body    Co. 
Colgate   &   Company 
Foamite-Childs    Corporation 
Kirkman  &  Sons 
McGraw-Hill   Company 
Owens    Bottle    Company 
Charity,     College     and     Community 
activities 


We  invite  an  opportunity  to  show,  either  at  your  office  or  the  Pathescope  Salon, 
what  we  /lace  done  for  others  in  your  industry,  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


INDUSTRIAL  FILM   DIVISION 


THE   PATHESCOPE  CO.  OF  AMERICA,   Inc. 

Suite  1829,  Aeolian  Building  ..  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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The  quality  of 
the  summer  circulation 
of  our  six  programs 
is  unchanged — 

playgoers  who  read 
our  summer  editions 
are  more  frequently 
from   out-of-town 
(on  their  way 
to  Bar  Harbor — 
or  Southampton, 
or  som^  cool  elsewhere) . 

They  (our  readers) 

stop  over  a  few  days 

in  New  York 

to  buy  this, 

to  order  that — 

and  to  attend 

the  much-discussed 

plays  produced 

at  the  new  Guild, 

the  old  Garrick, 

the  52nd  Street, 

the  Greenwich  Village, 

the  Promncetowii 

or  the 

Neighborhood — 

Summer 

readers — 

Summer 

playgoers 

(All  are 

buyers.) 
For   reservations   address 
C.   P.   Lathrop,    Garrick   Theatre 
65   West  35th  St.,  New  York  City 

\inety   thousand    diecTiminatinff  plavffoers   mtmthlv 


A  trading 

zone  of  more 

than  300,000 

population. 

'^ 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS-TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson^  Inc. 

National    Rmprmtmttativma 

New  York 
Chtcaco  Sm.n  Francisco 


Cooperation  Rather  Than 
Criticism 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   26] 


selling  efforts  must  be  confined  to  pro- 
ductive sources  of  profit  which  may 
mean  the  elimination  of  many  retail 
outlets,  just  as  events  are  wiping  out 
or  reconstructing  jobbers — ^but  the  dis- 
tributing fabric  could  afford  to  be 
shrunk  appreciably. 

AND  in  the  doing  of  this  we  must 
^^eliminate  all  advertising  class 
hatred.  There  must  be  a  breaking  down 
of  advertising  method  class  barriers. 
The  customer's  proposition  must  be 
considered,  complete,  from  the  mill  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  this  consideration 
the  different  divisions  of  advertising, 
business  papers,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, billboards  or  direct  by  mail  must 
automatically  and  naturally  take  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

I  know  of  no  complete  way  of  meet- 
ing the  situation,  except  that  we  ad- 
vertising agents  and  business  papers 
pool  our  resources  to  find  the  answer. 
Why  isn't  it  a  perfectly  logical  thing 
that  we  take  Secretary  Hoover's  dare 
and  cooperate  to  face  these  problems 
of  marketing  and  distribution  together  ? 

Better  advertising  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  better  conducted  busi- 
ness. By  advertising  I  mean  anything 
that  affects  the  reputation  of  a  busi- 
ness. It  includes  the  message  which 
salesmen  carry;  it  includes  the  dress 
and  performance  of  the  product;  it  in- 
cludes the  method  of  handling,  billing 
and  other  things  affecting  trade  rela- 
tions. In  fact,  advertising  includes 
everything  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  reputation  of  the  business. 

Since  it  is  not  confined  to  the  printed 
word,  it  comes  about  that  the  essen- 
tial service  of  an  advertising  agent  is 
broader  than  the  mere  preparation  of 
advertising,  and  the  business  paper's 
function  is  broader  than  the  mere  get- 
ting of  contracts  and  publishing  of  the 
advertising. 

The  advertising  agent's  true  func- 
tion is  as  business  counselor  concerned 
deeply  with  everything  that  affects  the 
reputation  of  the  business,  and  the  busi- 
ness paper's  job  is  not  less  than  this. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the 
conduct  of  a  well-run  advertising 
agency.  Agents  are  not  magicians — 
they  do  not  attain  results  by  legerde- 
main. They  are  not  a  people  far  re- 
moved from  organized  business  society 
• — they  are  not  bloated  bondholders  re- 
mote on  the  other  side  of  some  mythi- 
cal fence  from  you  good  business  paper 
people.  They  are  hard-working  men, 
trying  to  do  as  best  they  can  a  hard 
job. 

Most  of  you  business  papers,  I  feel, 
are  the  same  in  purpose  as  we  agents. 
You  are  hard  workers.    There  are  just 


as  many  bloated  bondholders  among 
you  as  among  us.  You  are  clear- 
headed business  men  doing  more  every 
time  than  is  necessary  to  get  by.  Your 
aims  are  high;  you  want  them  higher. 
Your  problems  are  our  problems.  Your 
work  runs  parallel  to  our  work.  You 
are  in  the  picture;  so  are  we.  We  are 
in  a  picture;  so  are  you. 

Then  why  shouldn't  we  work  to- 
gether? We  have  or  ought  to  have 
the  same  fundamental  aim — to  produce 
more  sales — -better  sales — through  ad- 
vertising. 

May  I  suggest  in  passing  that  the 
agent  can  sometimes  help  you  business 
papers  even  at  your  own  job.  The 
agent  has  the  advantage  of  an  outside 
as  well  as  an  inside  point  of  view  on 
manufacturing  methods  and  sales  or 
advertising  practice. 

This  working  together  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  producing  a  double  "out- 
side viewpoint."  The  outside  viewpoint 
of  the  agent  and  the  business  paper  on 
the  customer's  problem — both  coming 
from  a  little  different  angle.  To  illus- 
trate what  I  mean — 

ONCE  there  was  a  man  named  Cock- 
rell  —  Tom  Cockrell  —  he's  dead 
now.  Tom  was  a  good  advertising  man 
— a  great  one  to  get  down  to  funda- 
mentals and  a  great  believer  in  the 
outside  point  of  view.  One  day  some 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  trying  to 
persuade  a  gi-ocer  named  Callahan  to 
employ  his  servicae.  In  the  middle  of 
the  interview  Mr.  Callahan  was  called 
to  the  phone.  When  he  returned,  Tom 
said,  "Mr.  Callahan,  doesn't  the  con- 
stant gnawing  of  the  rats  under  this 
floor  disturb  you?"  "No,"  said  the 
grocer,  "I've  heard  them  so  long  that 
I  don't  notice  them  any  more."  "That's 
just  it,"  said  Tom.  "But  have  you 
thought  that  perhaps  rats  of  misman- 
agement have  been  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  your  business  so  long  that 
only  an  outsider  like  myself  can  detect 
them?     That's  why  you  need  me." 

You  business  papers  should  be,  and  in 
many  cases  are,  the  agent's  natural 
source  of  information.  Now  the  usual 
way  an  agent  seeks  information  from 
the  business  press  is  to  write — some- 
times great  big  long  letters — some- 
times great  big  long  questionnaires. 

I  think  the  questionnaire  and  the 
questionnaire  letter  should  be  used 
sparingly.  I  consider  that  they  should 
be  supplementary  to  a  broader  action 
by  the  agent.  I  believe  there  should  be 
more  conferences,  more  easy  consult- 
ing of  individuals  in  agencies  with  in- 
dividuals in  the  business  press. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.     The  one  is  a  stilted  restricted 
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It  is  our  belief  that  every  manufacturer  who 
has  reached  the  point  of  becoming  a  national 
advertiser  knows  his  trade  and  w^hat  must 
be  done  to  get  his  goods  into  a  retail  store. 


£rn^^m^ 


It  is  our  belief,  based  upon  long  experience, 
that  we  know  how  to  get  them  out. 


CALKINS  ^  HOLDEN,  inc.  x47  park  avenue,  new  york  city 
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"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

He's  a  SUCCESSFUL  MAN — A  canvass  of  22  Rotary  clubs  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  resulted  in  the  following  information 
with  reference  to  business  failures  among  Rotarians. 

These  clubs  have  a  total  membership  of  4,475,  or  an  average  of  203  9/22 
members  per  club.  Total  failures  reported  in  a  period  of  five  years 
were  30.  Of  this  number,  19  had  reorganized  and  reengaged  in  busi- 
ness and  made  a  success,  so  that  the  net  number  of  absolute  failures 
was  only  1 1  out  of  4,475  over  a  five-year  period. 

Out  of  the  22  clubs  1 1 — or  one-half — reported  absolutely  no  failures. 
This  is  a  fair  indication  for  the  entire  circulation. 


He's  a  felloiv  ivorth  talking  to. 


Advertising  Manager: 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

221  East  20th  Street,  Chicago 


THE 


ROIARIAN 


Eastern  Representatives: 

Constantine  8c  Jackson 

7  W.  i6thSt.,  NewYorfc 


The  Magazine  of  Service 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives:     Blanchard-Nicliols-Coleman     San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Cincinnati:     O.  A.  Q.  Gordon,  28  Pickering  BIdg. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Don't  overlook  the  Mississippi  Coast,  now  the  most  prosperous  section  of  the 
State. 

There  has  been  recently  an  enormous  rise  in  property  values  here — a  much- 
quickened  real  estate  market,  and  a  resulting  increase  in  the  money  being  spent 
for  the  luxuries  and  essentials  of  life. 

For  many  years  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  locality,  the  Mississippi  Coast  is  now 
an  unusually  promising  field  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  The  medium  which 
reaches  most  of  these  people  is  the  Daily  Herald.  It  is  published  in  their  midst 
and  enters  practically  every  home.     The  Daily  Herald  will  bring  you  results. 

Daily  Herald 


BILOXI  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


GULFPORT 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

•The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indla- 
pemable  tdriser  on  shoe  stylei  and  ihoe  merchan- 
dlllng  of  the  best-rated  retail  ihoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13.423  coplei  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  FXnt  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  Bhoel,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-itore  sooda. 
Member  Atioclated  Builneu  Papers.  Inc. 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers    ha?«    proven    purchaslnc    pmver    of 

nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.     Iteaches  con- 

tracters.    builders,    arrhltects,    etc..    of    known 

reapDniibility.    Published  monthly  for  4  6  years. 

Member  A.   B.   C.   and  A.   B.   P. 

23ft  West  sgth  St.   New   Ysrk;   First   National   Bank 

BulldlRg.    Chieago;   320    Market   8t,    San    Francisco. 


BY   DIRECT-MAIL 
ADVERT ISING 

"Ani/thinp  that  can  b»  Mold  can  be  told  bv  mail" 
Back  ap  your  salesmen.  Sell  small,  isolated  towns 
without  silesmea.  With  one  letter  a  merchant  sold 
$63,393.00  In  10  days;  a  retailer  sold  $22,896.20 
In  30  days.  Send  25c  for  a  copy  of  POSTAGE 
Magazino  and  actual  copies  of  these  two  letters.  If 
you  sell,  you  need  POSTAGE.  Telia  how  to  write 
result  getting  letters,  folders,  booklets,  house  maga- 
zines. t2  a  year  for  1 2  numbers  full  of  usable 
cashable  selling  Ideas, 
POSTAGE.    18    E.    18th   St.,   New   York   City 


THE 

JEWELERS' 

CIRCULAR, 

New  York,  has  for  many  years 

pub- 

lished 

more 

advertis 

ng   than 

have 

seven 

other 

jewelry  journals 

com- 

bined. 

inquiry  along  definite  lines;  the  other 
is  a  give-and-take  development  between 
one  man  who  has  general  equipment 
with  another  who  has  special  equip- 
ment. 

In  one  you  get  only  the  husk  of  the 
situation;  in  the  other  you  get  "the 
feel,"  the  atmosphere,  the  real  situa- 
tion. 

When  we  send  in  the  cut  and  dried 
questionnaire,  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  repaying  the  business  paper  except 
by  a  polite  note:  "We  certainly  are 
obliged  to  you  for  the  information  fur- 
nished. Hoping  some  day  to  be  in  a 
position  to  reciprocate,  we  are." 

That's  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
And  in  that  last  sentence  is  an  implied 
promise  that  the  paper  is  going  to  get 
the  business — a  basis  of  trouble,  if  the 
order  is  not  forthcoming. 

WE  agents  should  keep  in  touch 
with  business  papers  and  the 
business  papers  should  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  us  if  only  to  keep  up- 
to-date  and  to  be  constantly  revising 
and  reconstructing  and  developing  to 
the  ever-moving  panorama  I  have 
depicted.  While  both  the  problems  of 
today  are  not  the  problems  of  yester- 
day what  was  good  enough  for  yester- 
day is  not  necessarily  good  enough  for 
today.  He  is  growing  old  in  his  busi- 
ness if  he  is  contented  with  "We  did 
this  way  in  1924,  therefore  we  have  a 
safe  platform  for  1925." 

I  have  a  tremendous  faith  of  growth 
in  strength  of  practice.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly that  if  this  practice  of  confer- 
ring between  agents  and  business 
papers  became  a  habit,  that  the  busi- 
ness papers  vrill  give  constantly  in- 
creasingly better  stuff  to  the  agents, 
the  agents  will  constantly  contribute 
more  valuable  help  to  the  business 
paper — and  that  the  manufacturing 
program,  the  sales  and  merchandising 
plan  and  the  advertising  will  thereby 
immensely  improve. 

To  turn  to  business  papers  for  a  mo- 
ment— 

This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  I 
have  placed  on  you.  Give  us  perfunc- 
torily of  what  you've  got  and  you  court 
disaster.  Steer  us  wrong,  and  it  is 
better  that  we  never  met  you.  Pretend 
you've  got  something  you  haven't  got 
and  murder  will  out  to  your  complete 
undoing.  Give  us  clerks  to  talk  to 
when  the  situation  demands  your  best 
brains,  and  we  will  treat  you  with  the 
lightness  you  well  deserve. 

Come  to  us  spontaneously  once  in  a 
while.  And  when  we  are  doing  some- 
thing with  which  you  don't  agree,  don't 
tell  us  how  insanely  we  are  planning. 
It's  just  as  easy  to  say,  "Have  you 
thought  of  this?"  or  "We  have  gone 
into  this  pretty  deeply  and  found  out 
some  things  which  should  be  interesting 
to  you,"  as  it  is  to  "You're  all  wrong 
—you're  heading  for   the   rocks." 

If  you  feel  failure  is  ahead,  think  a 
minute.  Don't  simply  bawl  us  out. 
Don't  judge  what  you  see  as  all  there  is 
to  the  proposition.  If  the  campaign 
fails,  if  the  scheme  falls  through,  the 
cost  of  failure  will  have  to  be  charged 
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to  distribution,  and  you  are  hit  indi- 
rectly as  well  as  the  agent  and  the 
manufacturer. 

So   help — don't   scold.     Act  to   con- 
struct— never  to  destroy. 

Now  let  us  put  our  cards  on  the  table. 

What  have  we  both  got  that  we  can 

give  each  other  which  will  make  both 

of  us  better  workmen  and  our  product 

J  a  better   product,  backed  by  a  better 

Imanufacturing    sales    and    distribution 

■  program  ? 

On  the  agent's  side  are  organiza- 
,  tions  which  see  their  job  and  are 
|equipped  to  do  it — business  counselors 
who  desire  to  make  a  complete  job, 
who  sometimes  don't  appreciate  that 
the  complete  job  means  just  that  and 
who  undoubtedly  do  not  always  (I  have 
gone  into  the  reasons  why  often 
enough)  automatically  bring  up  into 
their  minds  you  business  papers  as  a 
part  of  the  picture. 

On  the  business  paper  side  you  have 

institutions  which  have  lived  by  being 

of  use  in  the  industry  they  represent, 

insisting   among   yourselves   that   your 

editorial  aim  is  to  strive  constantly  for 

better  things — gun  shy  of  agents,  some 

of  you,  but  not  all.     There  are  many 

of   you    who   can   give   the   "sense"   of 

practically  any  situation  in  your  indus- 

|try,  and  any  agent,  if  he  knows  how  to 

[go  about  it  can,  without  fail,  get  stuff 

(which  will  at  least  improve  anything 

■  the  agent  can  get  independently. 

Again  I  say  it  is  the  logical  thing 
that  these  two  groups  work  together. 
And  let  me   predict  that  this  com- 
bining of  our  efforts  in  all  good  nature, 
(frankness    and    earnestness    will    take 
:  away  a  more  or  less  definite  clash  in 
our    relations    and    will   make   both   of 
\  our  day's  work  a  little  brighter,  a  bit 
f  more    interesting,    with    a    great    deal 
more  fun  in  it  and  in  a  larger  way  will 
make   this   profession  of  advertising  a 
.  little  better  and  a  little  happier  profes- 
sion in  which  to  work. 


Cluirles  C.  Green  Advertising 
\ Agency,  Inc. 

Will     direct     advertising     for     the 

'  Standard  Oiled  Clothing  Company,  for 

the     Excello     Company,     New     York, 

manufacturers     of     Standard     Student 

Slickers. 


|M.  V.  Wieland 

For  a  number  of  years  manager  of 
national  advertising  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Mitchell-Faust  Ad- 
vertising Company,  same  city. 


Cohn-H all-Marx  Company 

Of  New  York,  cotton  converters,  are 
placing  their  advertising  through  Hom- 
mann,   Tarcher   &   Cornell,   same  city. 


'  Mcjimkin  Advertising  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
George  F.  Nixon  &  Company,  suburban 
real  estate  developers,  same  city. 


Lucien  M.  Brouillette 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Swanberg  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  makers  of  pencils. 


^n  exhibition  Of 
<J)(todern  "British  T^osters 

From  the  Collections  of  H.  L.  Sparks  and  F.  C.  Kendall 


HO  ULAN  D 

HARWli^H-HOOK 


I  Ji  I 


.1'^^.- 


-jra»KSr" 


w 


Mm. 


J 


Full  information  from  any  L  NE  R  Enquiry  Office,    or 
Continental  Dept  Liverpool  Street  Station  London  EC: 


Brooklyn  Museum 

Eastern   Parkway   and    Washington   Avenue 

May  10  to  June  9 


Week  days  9  to  5,  Sundays  2  to  6,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
Admission  25  cents.    Other  days  Free. 

Broadway-Seventh  Avenue  and  Lexington  Avenue  Subways 
to  "Eastern  Parkway — Brooklyn  Museum"   Station. 
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(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Fall  nitd  Wmttr 
Outdoojt. 

GOLF 

RIDING 

ON  THE  BEACH 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

AVIATION 


Every  season  of  the  year  is  enjoyable  at  these  two 
delightful  hotels  on  the  iBoardwalk.  During  the 
winter  of  December,  1923,  January  and  February, 
1924,  they  entertained  an  average  of  598  guests 
each  day.  Whether  you  take  time  off  in  Winter  or 
Summer,  Spring  or  Autumn,  you  will  always  find 
healthful  recreation  and  rest  at  hospitable,  home- 
like Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 


American  plan  only.         Always  open. 
,  Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardnalk 
In  the  rery  center  of  things 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  buildingma- 
terial  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Ameiicanjluinberman 

Est.  1873                            CHICAGO.  ILL 

Jowemieinu^ 

Conducts  a  pergonal 

art  service  for  users 

o  f    advertising 

Black  &  White     illustrations 

Color                    

W  a  s  h  -  0  i  1      22*   West  47th    Street 
Dry  Brush     NEW   YORK   CITY 

Call     Chicker  ing    8880 

Bakers  Weekly  ^f^^-^A'^i^y 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE— 45    West    45th   St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and   experimental   bakery   for  determining  the 
adaptability    of    products    to    the    baking    in- 
dustry.    Also  a  Research   Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 

Overdone  Engineering 

[continued  from  page   17] 

by  forcing  his  personal   whims  on   an 
obstinate  public. 

In  my  whole-hearted  opinion  most 
manufacturers  who  are  selling  to  in- 
dustry should  go  out  into  the  field  and 
view  their  product  through  the  eyes  of 
the  market.  If  they  do  a  thorough  job 
of  it,  they  will  find  some  peculiar  and 
enlightening  things.  Almost  invariably 
they  will  find  that  some  of  their  prod- 
ucts should  become  "stop  patterns.' 
Often  they  will  find  that  some  of  the 
features  that  they  considered  the 
strongest  selling  appeals  are  actually 
the  subjects  of  ridicule.  This  was  the 
case  when  a  mechanical  blower  manu- 
facturer asked  some  of  his  salesmen 
about  a  special  bearing  that  had  been 
conspicuously  featured  in  his  advertis- 
ing. The  boys  had  been  too  considerate 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  boss  until  he  put, 
it  squarely  up  to  them.  Then  the  long 
pent  up  flood  of  criticism  broke  loose 
and  ruined  a  half-year's  advertising 
appropriation. 

OR  perhaps  you  will  find,  as  one 
manufacturer  of  motors  found, 
that  your  product  is  not  as  well  painted 
as  your  competitor's.  Yes,  engineers  like 
to  look  at  cross  sections  and  listen  to. 
engineering  dissertations,  but  here  was 
a  case  where  outward  appearance  did 
a  lot  of  talking  to  engineers,  and  the 
increased  sales  resulting  from  a  better 
finish  made  an  amazing  showing.  Ap^ 
pearance  is  a  powerful  factor,  even  in 
selling  the  most  technical  class  of  men, 
A  machine  may  be  rugged,  but  unless 
it  looks  rugged,  the  sales  resistance  is 
enormous.  Manufacturers  of  equip- 
ment sold  to  industry  could  profitably 
follow  the  lead  of  the  automobile  man-, 
ufacturer  in  this  matter  of  looks. 

The  tendency  to  overdo  engineering 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  smaller  man- 
ufacturers. One  great  industry — an 
industry  that  should  have  a  rosy  fu.- 
ture — is  today  a  striking  example  of  it. 
The  source  of  my  information,  although 
entirely  authentic,  is  in  an  ethical  sense 
confidential,  so  I  will  not  venture  to 
describe  the  product  specifically. 

Eight  manufacturers  have  gone 
after  the  business  oflTered  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  Three  of  them  have  un- 
questionably become  victims  of  over- 
done engineering.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  overlooked  the  immediate  market 
presented  by  small  plants  that  can  be 
easily  classified  and  aggressively  culti- 
vated. And  they  have  fallen  into  en- 
gineering day  dreams  about  enormous 
units  that  the  industrial  world  Is  nor 
ready  to  accept. 

One  manufacturer  started  with  the 
market.  He  found  what  the  men  who 
were  to  operate  the  equipment  wanted; 
what  was  most  salable  to  the  consult- 
ing engineer;  what  markets  were  the 
most  easily  reached ;  what  size  units 
were  required  in  these  fields;  how  to 
produce  these  economically;  what  selU 
ing  plan  was  suited  to  such  markets. 
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"This  new  mill  of  Willow  d>  Garing,"  said  the  President  of  the  Big 
Store  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  purchasing,  "wants  to  do  business 
with  us.  They  sell  hangings,  tapestries,  and  such  things." 
"Yes — I  know.  I  saw  the  letter.  What  do  you  think?" 
"Well — I  notice  that  they  have  a  real  sense  of  quality,  good  taste,  and 
imagination.  That  ought  to  mean  something  in  such  a  line  as  fabrics  for 
upholstery,  hangings,  and  so  forth." 

"Where  do  you  read  that,  Mr.  Parsons — between  the  lines?" 
"Better  call  it  reading  behind  the  lines,"  replied  the  senior  executive.  "I 
read  that  in  the  quality  of  the  letter  paper.  And  the  head  is  strikingly 
attractive  and  tasteful.  Yes,"  the  President  drummed  thoughtfully  on  his 
desk,  "I  am  very  favorably  impressed.  If  this  letter  represents  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  firm  of  Willow  C>-  Garing  toward  their  own  products,  it 
is  a  house,  other  things  being  equal,  that  I  should  like  to  have  supply  ma- 
terials involving  a  real  sense  of  quality,  good  taste  and  imagination." 
K  Paper  does  play  its  part  in  the  presentation  of  a  firm's  claim  for  busi- 
ness, a  quiet,  subtle,  unassertive  part,  which  adds  its  confirmation  to  the 
other  methods  of  appraising  its  desirability. 


Crane's    Business    Papers 


CRANE    O    COMPANY,    inc.,    DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  gas  companies 
of  the  country  use 
77,000  miles  of  gas 
mains.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  they  use  other 
commodities  in  equally 
large  proportions,  indi- 
cates the  vast  market 
5  the  gas  industry  affords. 
Gas  Age-Record  covers- 
it  99.47%. 


-■■  'l^^>i-_ 


Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry' 


Recently,  when  this  manufacturer's 
sales  figure  was  first  published,  com- 
petition found  that  with  little  or  no 
money  spent  in  advertising  or  selling 
effort,  it  was  equal  to  the  combined 
total  of  the  entire  industry.  The  com- 
petitors are  still  wondering  how  all 
this  was  done  without  theatrical  effects. 
And  the  formula  is  simply  starting 
tvith  the  market  and  cutting  both  the 
product  and  selling  campaign  to  fit  it. 

SO  much  for  overdone  engineering — - 
the  thing  that  will  presage  the  fail- 
ure of  any  selling  campaign  before  it  is 
started.  Now  let  us  assume  that  the 
engineering  has  been  properly  directed 
— that  the  product  has  been  made  ac- 
ceptable. How  can  the  actual  selling 
campaign  profit  by  the  example  of  mer- 
chandising methods  employed  in  selling 
to  the  general  public? 

In  the  first  place,  your  advertising 
and  selling  campaign  (they  should  al- 
ways be  considered  together)  can  show 
the  courage  of  your  convictions  based 
on  market  analysis.  It  can  show  why 
the  lines  that  you  have  dropped  are  not 
necessary — why  a  general  purpose  de- 
vice can  take  the  place  of  special  pur- 
pose devices.  It  can  stimulate  into  ac- 
tion the  tendencies  that  your  analysis 
has  shown  to  require  only  a  little  stim- 
ulation. If  your  product  is  a  common 
sense  creation,  your  advertising  will 
have  a  practical  tone  about  it  that  can- 
not fail  to  convince. 

Secondly,  you  should  frequently 
stand  aside  from  your  advertising  and 
make  sure  that  it,  too,  is  not  the  victim 
of  overdone  engineering.  Technical 
"reason-why"  is  admittedly  an  essen- 
tial element  of  industrial  advertising, 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  another  ele- 
ment • —  merchandising  element  —  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  cam- 
paign of  an  industrial  recording  instru- 
ment manufacturer.  For  years  this 
manufacturer  had  advertised  the  prod- 
uct on  a  basis  of  its  inherent  merit. 
There  were  a  number  of  exclusive  fea- 
tures that  had  been  played  up  consist- 
ently, but  simply  as  features  and  never 
with  specific  reference  to  their  part  in 
the  general  scheme  of  plant  operation. 
Whereupon  the  advertising  manager 
detached  himself  from  the  strictly  me- 
chanical advantages  long  enough  to 
discover  that  the  device  might  be  taken 
out  of  competition  by  selling  a  system 
of  factory  records  that  could  be  pro- 
duced only  by  an  instrument  having 
the  features  that  were  found  exclu- 
sively in  this  device. 

The  advertising  was  immediately  di- 
rected to  selling  the  systems  of  records, 
and  the  device  was  introduced  merely 
as  an  essential  tool  of  the  system.  More 
inquiries,  easier  entree  for  the  sales- 
men, more  general  interest  in  the  de- 
vice, were  the  immediate  results. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  mer- 
chandising element  being  used  success- 
fully in  industrial  advertising — ^but  not 
as  many  as  there  could  be.  There  is  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  "lubrication 
audit,"  for  example.  How  many  indus- 
trial advertisers  could  sell  a  plan  like 
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this  or  of  a  similar  nature?  Almost 
every  product  sold  to  industry  is  part 
of  a  method  or  system.  Can  you  sell 
your  product  by  selling  the  system? 

Before  starting  a  new  campaign  or 
continuing  an  old  one,  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  questions  should  be  satisfac- 
torily answered: 

How  many  models  or  types  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  line?  What  prod- 
ucts could  be  added  that  would  make 
the  salesmen's  calls  more  valuable?  Is 
there  any  system,  or  method  of  which 
the  product  is  an  essential  part,  that 
could  be  used  to  arouse  interest  and 
open  the  door  to  new  markets?  Are 
there  any  fields  where  a  time  payment 
plan  or  a  rental-until-paid-for-out-of- 
economies  plan  is  necessary  to  secure 
maximum  sales?  How  effectively  is  the 
advertising  being  sold  to  the  salesmen, 
jobbers,  agents,  branch  managers? 
What  would  coupons  be  worth  in  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  the  selling 
appeal  used?  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  quoting  prices  in  the  advertising? 
What  human  interest  appeal  could  be 
made  through  non-technical  booklets 
directed  to  general  management  and 
executives?  Does  every  advertisement 
leave  the  prospect  with  some  definite 
idea  of  just  what  his  next  step  should  be 
in  finding  out  more  about  the  product? 

Each  of  these  questions  has  a  num- 
ber of  corollaries  that  will  at  once 
sugg:est  themselves  when  you  get  on 
the  outside  of  your  plant  and  look  in. 


James  M.  Thornton 

Formerly  of  the  James  M.  Thornton 
Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Nation's  Business,  for  which  publica- 
tion he  will  open  and  operate  a  Detroit 
office. 


Street  &  Finney 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Samuel  Buckley  &  Company,  same  city, 
importers  of  the  Henley-England  golf 
ball. 


Smith-Paulson  Advertising 
Service,  Inc. 

Chicago,  announces  the  removal  of 
its  offices  to  Tribune  Tower.  John  C. 
Healy  has  joined  the  organization  as 
account  executive,  and  Robert  Gordon 
Risley  as  service  executive. 


Hugh  Kendall  Boice 

Has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  George  L.  Dyer  Company,  New 
York,  to  succeed  W.  C.  Cook,  who  has 
been  made  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Thermos 
Bottle  Company. 


E.  V.  Wooster 

Formerly  with  the  H.  W.  Gossard 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Orange- 
Crush  Company,  same  city. 


H.  A.  Morrison 

Formerly  district  manager  of  the 
U.  S.  Light  and  Heat  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Publishing  Company. 


PHILO  Station, 
established 
an  economy  rec- 
ord "far  beyond 
that  which  is 
usually  ob- 
tained." 


Carrying  the  Latest  Word 

to  pow^er  plant  men 

Engineers  say  that  the  Philo 
Station,  described  in  June  1 
Power  Plant  Engineering,  is 
"the  last  word  in  economy." 

To  its  editors,  who  watch 
developments  through  the 
world  and  plan  articles  for 
months  ahead,  the  "last  word" 
can  never  be  spoken  on  power 
plant  progress. 

Power  Plant  Engineering 
serves  the  leaders  in  the  field  in 
which  the  costs  have  been  re- 
duced, while  the  costs  in  many 
other  fields  have  doubled. 

And  each  issue  carries  the 
latest  word  of  engineering 
achievements  in  plant  con- 
struction, operation,  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Power  Plant  Engineering's 
advertisers  command  the  live- 
liest of  reader  interest.  They 
share  in  a  market  of  most  rapid 
and  substantial  growth. 

Power  Plant  Engineering 


Distinctive    Featarea    of 
Power  Plant  Engineering 

1.  A  record  of  29  years'  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  power 
plant  field.  • 

2.  Covers  every  phase  cd 
power  plant  installation  and 
operation  with  authoritative  in- 
formation. 

3.  Its  entire  organization  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  one 
publication. 

4.  Frequency  of  issue  that  is 
effective  and  economical  for 
reader  and  advertiser — published 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month. 

5.  The  power  plant  guide  in 
35  leading  industries. 


A.B.  P. 


537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  B.C. 


Reduce  Your  Engraving  Costs 


NO  LINE  DRAWING 


NO  SCREEN 


NO  ETCHING 


We  make  line  cuts  DIRECT  from  halftone  copies, 
merchandise,  or  clippings. 

EHrect  Line  Cut  Electrotjrpes 
Cost  (  Z,  )  less 

than    electrotypes   made    from    halftones, 

or  Bendays  of  same  size. 

Send  your  dummy  for  Egtimate*: 
No  extra  charge  for  our  Ben  Day 
effects;  or  {^ZZ^f)  cut, 

FIELD  &  BEATTIE,  Inc. 

Over  One  Third  of  a  Century  on  Fulton  Street  y 

Two  Blocks   WEST  of  Broadway 


/ 
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C-Gnlly  -pLacG  d  -pen 
in  Jbi3  lasund.  2m.S- 
'pom.-ir  your    :forG/',^'''\ 
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Campbell  Success  Based 
on  Consistency 

By  John  T,  Dorrance 

President,  Campbell  Soup  Company 


IF  there  is  any  one  word  to  sum  up 
the  advertising  aim  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  that  word  is  "con- 
sistency." Although  we  would  not  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  lay  claim  to 
any  infallible  method  to  open  the  door 
of  advertising  success,  there  are  cer- 
tain principles  which  may  be  deduced 
from  our  experience. 

We  can,  of  course,  speak  only  of 
our  own  business.  Conditions  differ  in 
different  commercial  fields.  Our  pur- 
poses and  our  methods  may  or  may 
not  apply  to  the  problems  confronting 
other  manufacturers.  That  decision 
must  rest  solely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  management  of  the  individual  en- 
terprise. 

What  was  our  problem?  In  1897 
the  company,  then  known  as  the  Joseph 
Campbell  Co.,  manufactured  more  than 
two  hundred  separate  and  distinct 
articles,  requiring  a  multiplicity  of 
containers,  labels,  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  selling  costs.  Condensed 
Soup  was  not  among  them.  The  com- 
pany faced  a  deficit  each  year. 

When  the  present  management  as- 
sumed control,  the  condensed  soup  idea 
was  launched,  the  other  items  were 
sloughed  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
today  only  soup  and  beans  are  manu- 
factured. All  unprofitable  overhead 
was  eliminated  and  selling  effort  was 
concentrated. 

The  condensed  soup  idea  was  totally 
new.  Some  canned  soup,  not  con- 
densed, was  on  the  market,  but  the 
American  people  were  not  yet  educated 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  en- 
joyment and  benefits  of  soup. 

First,  we  made  soup  of  such  a  quality 
that  everybody  would  want  it — ^indeed, 
would  be  proud  to  have  it  on  their 
table.  Then  we  priced  it  so  everybody 
could  buy  it.  Then  we  initiated  an  in- 
tensive, consistent,  persistent  adver- 
tising campaign  to  educate  people  to 
,  eat  soup.  That  campaign,  small  at 
first,  has  grown  steadily  in  scope  of 
influence,  in  power  of  appeal,  and  it 
will  continue  so  to  grow  upon  the  same 
fundamental  policy  which  conceived 
and  launched  it. 

Why  is  that  policy  consistent?  Be- 
cause it  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that 
once  you  make  a  specific  group  of 
magazine  readers  the  objective  of  your 
campaign,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  pursue 
that  objective  intensively,  and  with 
ever-increasing  advertising  pressure. 

Say  that  a  certain  magazine  has 
a  million  readers  considered  by  Camp- 


bell's to  be  probable  buyers  of  soup. 
Once  the  decision  is  made  after  careful 
consideration  and  investigation,  that 
million-group  becomes  one  of  the 
Campbell  markets.  Campbell's  never 
let  go  of  that  specific  market.  Every 
issue  of  the  magazine  that  reaches  it 
contains  the  full  page  Campbell's  mes- 
sage. And  it  will  continue  to  carry 
that  message  so  long  as  the  magazine 
holds  its  public  intact. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  "in-and- 
out"  maneuvering.  Specific  groups  of 
the  country's  population  are  singled 
out  as  Campbell's  markets  and  cultivat- 
ed with  the  maximum  of  concentrated 
advertising  drive.  No  side  issues  are 
allowed  to  deflect  the  main  stream. 

Not  only  is  each  group  never  per- 
mitted to  pick  up  a  magazine  without 
seeing  a  Campbell's  message,  but  it  will 
also  find  it  every  time  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  magazine — the  first  adver- 
tisement following  the  main  body  of 
the  editorial  contents.  We  select  our 
market  and  "go  for  it"  consistently. 

At  first  our  advertisements  appeared 
in  black  and  white.  In  line  with  our 
policy  never  to  relinquish  either  a  mar- 
ket or  our  hold  upon  it,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  appeal  to  it  with  increas- 
ing vividness  and  power,  striking  color 
effects  have  been  introduced — some  in 
two  colors,  many  in  full  colors.  It  is 
our  belief  that  a  market  is  never  com- 
pletely "sold,"  at  least  for  most  prod- 
ucts, and  that  you  make  more  money 
by  persisting  in  selling  probable  mar- 
kets than  in  costly  ventures  and  ex- 
periments with  doubtful  markets.  The 
introduction  of  color  in  our  campaign 
is  a  logical  corollary  to  this  proposi- 
tion, for  it  has  vastly  intensified  our 
advertising  appeal  to  buyers  already 
long  familiar  with  our  messages. 

A  like  definiteness  is  sought  in  our 
advertising  "copy."  It  aims  to  be 
direct,  simple,  informative  rather  than 
showy  or  clever.  It  keeps  on  telling 
people  how  good  it  is  for  them  to  eat 
soup.  It  tells  them  exactly  what  our 
soups  contain,  what  they  are  getting 
for  their  money.  It  tells  them  price. 
The  familiar  Campbell's  Kids  and  the 
accompanying  jingles  are  features 
that  dovetail  with  our  policy  to  keep 
each  Campbell's  market — each  maga- 
zine group — continuously  interested  in 
our  advertising. 

Advertising  is  not  an  exact  science, 
but  clear  aims,  consistently  adhered  to, 
are  potent  factors  in  its  operation  and 
success. — Commerce  and  Finance. 
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No  Other  Newspaper  Offers  as  Complete 
and  Valuable  Assistance  to  Sales  Managers 
as    Is   Offered   by   the   Kansas   City   Star. 


'^^  \V^  Dealers*  Names  in 
^     ..         Seven  States 

THE    Kansas    City   Star   has    just    published    eleven    dealer    books,    each 
representing  a   certain  line  of  retail  merchandise.     The   grocers'   names 
c'''^  *^'^-.«^   ■  """^  '"  ""^  book,  the  hardware  dealers'  names  in  another  and  so  on. 

•tut  *'^j^gi^^^^'^     T  Here   is  the  list: 

No.    of  >»•      «f 

.Names  ^  allies                                                              ■ 

26,401  Croeerr    Stares.  7,S94  Confeclionery       and       Ci«!a^ 

20.616  General    Stores.  Stores. 

7,272  Drug    Stores.  S'*"  ^  ,   Clothing    Stores. 

^.        ^               ^-        c          u          u      ,                                                                     12.787  AutomobUe    «,d  Garages.                ^^^  ^T.K-^"     S,    ""        ^'"°'"  ' 

The  Kansas  Cay  Star  has  the  largest  newspaper  ^^^     Hardware  Store..  2.4,6     mVr^Z^x  Store". 

circulation    west     of    Chicago — a    territory    COmpris-  4.739       Furniture    Stores.  1,044      .Music    Stares. 

ing  two-thirds   of   the   United   States.      This    is   on  -^1,^  morning,  evening,  Sunday  and  Weekly  editions  of  The  Star  circulate 

the  basis  of  its  morning  edition  alone  or  its  eve-  over  seven  states-  MissourL  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 

nine  edition  alone.  ^'"1   Colorado.     Each  book   contains   the  dealers'  names  by  towns   in  these 

.                I.-       1  seven  states. 

The  morning  and  evening  circulation  combined  ^^^  .^  conjunction  with  The  Star's  circulation  book,  the  dealer  book, 

—500,000  copies— IS  more   than   double   the   daily  yj^ij  valuable   information  to   sales   executives. 

output  of  any  newspaper  in  any  other  city  in  this  p^^  example,  a   manufacturer   of  a   breakfast   food  may  be   interested   in 

two-thirds  area  of  the  United  States.  Lawrence,   Kans.      In  a   minute   he  will  he  able  to   visualize  the   Lawrence 

The   Weekly  Kansas  CUy  Star,  published  every  market- 
Wednesday,  goes  to  farmers.    It  has  a  circulation  Uail"  'si^  CirC  .  ...\..[\ .[[..]...  .\. ...  .\  WWW  ..\..\\.  .1.  ■   a'los 
of  333.000  copies.     More  than  88  per  cent  of  its                     Sunday   Star   Cire 2,S47 

,  .,  , .  ,  .  ,  WerlilT    Star    Clrc 422 

subscribers   live   on   rural   routes   or   in   towns   of  Grocery    Stores    63 

less    than    1,000    population.      Its    circulation    does  j,,  addition  to  this  information,  he  will  have  the  names  of  the  63  grocery 

not  duplicate  that  of  The  Daily  Star.  stores  in  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  ALL  the  homes  in  Missouri  And  so  with  other  cities  in  the  seven  states, 

and    Kansas    are    reached    by    either    the    dailv    or  The  research  department  has  evolved  a   plan  whereby  The  Star's  dealer 

weekly  edition  of  The  Kansas  CUy  Star.        '  »*'*  ?"d  i'^  circulation  and  merchandising   data  book  may  be  used   with 

amazing  effect  in  establishing,  extending  or  intensitymg  consumer  demand 

With  these   two   mediums,  the  urban  and   rural  and   dealer  distribution.     It   is   based  on   thoroughly   sound   merchandising 

districts  of  the  Kansas  City  territory  can  be  cov-  principles  and  is  available  to  advertisers  in  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

ered  more  thoroughly  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  is  The    details   of   this  plan   will  be    explained   to   any    sales   executive    who 

possible  in  anv  other  market  in  America.  communicates  with  the  home  office  or  the  New  York  or  Chicago   office  of 

1  he  Star. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

:-^\  CHICAGO  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

\  J\  1418  Century  Bldg.  15  East  40th  St. 

""■"■'      i  Lar^e^t  Newspaper  in  %  of  the  United  States 
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ZERO 


can  develop  a  usual  idea 
into  an  unusual  drawing. 


ZERO 


is  ^re^ared  to  execute 
commissions  for  agencies 
or  advertisers.  T^o  me- 
dium limitations.  }^ay 
he    show    you    samples  ? 


ZERO 

A   free  lance  artist 

9  EAST  38th  STREET 
N.  Y.  C. 

Cahdonia  9770 


That  Night  at  the 
Stuyvesants' 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  25] 


would  have  been  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  having  a  common 
person  like  Fatty  Arbuckle  buy  one  of 
their  sacred  cars. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  quite  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Calkins'  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  merchandise  which  sells  in 
units  of  $10,000  and  more,  cannot 
profitably  use  high  priced  space  of 
publications  of  large  and  general  circu- 
lation. Perhaps  he  is  right  in  using 
for  his  advertising  exactly  the  list 
named  by  Mr.  Calkins,  but  I  have  a 
lingering  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
usual  form  advertising  very  greatly 
influences  the  sale  of  such  merchandise. 

IN  my  search  for  the  facts  about  so- 
called  quality  circulation,  I  am  not 
concerned  with  class  publications,  but 
with  those  of  general  and  fairly  wide 
circulation,  and  I  am  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  advertiser  who  has  a 
considerable  product  to  market,  a  prod- 
uct which  is  in  the  class  of  neither 
Rolls-Royce  automobiles  nor  Wrigley's 
gum.  Concretely,  I  seek  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  reasoning  which  has  led 
Stern  Brothers  and  McCreery's,  for 
instance,  to  advertising  in  two  "qual- 
ity" circulation  New  York  papers  and 
stay  out  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  a 
well-known  "was"  medium  on  the 
theory  that  the  "quality"  of  circulation 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  difference 
in  cost  per  thousand. 

My  thinking  apparatus  absolutely 
I'efuses  to  accept  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  a  Brooklyn  trust  company 
which,  until  recently,  advertised  in 
these  same  "quality"  circulation  Man- 
hattan newspapers,  ignoring  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  divi- 
sion of  a  certain  "popular"  New  York 
Sunday  paper  has  250,000  circulation 
all  in  Brooklyn,  which  can  be  bought 
at  thirty-five  cents  per  line. 

The  theory  on  which  this  advertising 
is  done  is  that  the  "quality"  of  the 
circulation  of  the  chosen  papers  is  of  a 
kind  that  makes  it  worth  several  times 
as  much  as  common  or  garden  circula- 
tion. And  yet,  trust  companies  seek 
savings  accounts  and  offer  various  ser- 
vices particularly  desirable  and  benefi- 
cial to  quite  ordinary  folks.  The 
sophisticates,  presumably,  know  all 
about  the  handling  of  estates,  the  crea- 
tion of  trusts,  the  making  of  wills,  the 
making  of  wise  investments — or  have 
long  since  established  connections 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  so  they  may 
be  care-free  to  flit  from  town  to  coun- 
try, from  Paris  to  Palm  Beach  and  to 
indulge  and  cultivate  their  tastes  for 
rugs,  rare  books,  wines  and  polo  ponies. 

I  hope  I  am  n»t  captious.  I  am 
merely  an  earnest  seeker  for  the 
truth.     Possibly  my  perceptive   facul- 


ties have  become  strabismic,  or  myopic. 
Possibly  my  Indiana  origin  has  too 
strongly  imbued  me  with  the  convic- 
tion that  everybody  in  America  is 
"just  as  good  as  everybody  else — if  not 
a  little  bit  better." 

Perhaps  I  am  lacking  in  proper  re- 
spect for  and  appreciation  of  the  "in- 
telligentsia" and  the  "cognoscenti"  and 
the  "sophisticates."  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  mere  words  cause  a  most 
primitive  agitation  along  my  spine.) 
But  then,  Mr.  Calkins  came  from  Illi- 
nois, so  after  all,  my  middle-western- 
ness  must  be  a  state  of  mind,  rather 
than  a  geographic  phenomenon. 

This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  young  woman  from 
Kansas  who  has  so  gallantly  taken  me 
traipsing  all  over  the  country  on  her 
Rolls-Royce  magic  carpet.  What  is  one 
to  do  with,  or  say  to,  a  girl  like  that? 
Particularly  when,  as  Miss  Sara 
Hamilton  Birchall  does,  she  bids  one 
such  an  affectionate  farewell? 

"Dear  Mr.  Bates,  nice  Mr.  Bates, 
who  took  your  pen  in  hand  and  started 
something  with  a  twinkle  in  your  wise 
old  eye,  isn't  a  quality  circulation  with 
the  attitude  of  mind  'Money  is  to  be 
spent'  more  valuable  to  the  advertiser 
than  'run  of  mill?'  " 

NOW,  I  ask  you!  It  seems  absolute- 
ly rude  to  disagree  with  her  en- 
gaging hallucinations  and  amiable  in- 
accuracies, but,  to  begin  with,  my  other 
eye  doesn't  twinkle  and  neither  of  them 
is  so  darned  old  it  cannot  see  through 
a  ladder,  a  maline  scarf,  or  the  beguil- 
ing wiles  of  a  designing  young  female 
woman. 

Of  course,  Miss  Birchall,  like  Mr. 
Calkins,  talks  of  class  circulation — not 
"quality"  circulation,  but  nine  years 
on  Vogue  may  well  account  for  certain 
minor  abberations. 

I  recall  distinctly  that  when  we  were 
up  at  the  Stuyvesant's  party  on  Park 
Avenue,  and  Miss  Birchall  remarked 
on  "the  really  wonderful  view  of  the 
Sound  by  moonlight,"  I  did  not  jar  her 
sensibilities  by  telling  her  what  she 
saw  was  merely  the  dirty  and  prosaic 
East  River  below  Hell  Gate.  What  was 
the  use?  If  imagining  "quality"  that 
did  not  exist  made  her  happier  why 
destroy  the  illusion?  But  I  don't  want 
to  buy  space  on  that  basis.  And  any- 
one who  can  see  the  moonlit  Sound 
from  "One  Thousand  and  Something 
Park  Avenue"  is  quite  likely  to  see 
other  queer  things. 

Replying  specifically  to  Miss 
Birchell's  concluding  question,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  in  America  all,  or  nearly 
all  "run  of  mill"  circulation,  and  cir- 
culation chosen  by  any  selective  method 
whatever,    reaches    people    "with    the 
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rHE  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  world  is  a 
Face.  It's  EMOTIONS 
that  make  faces  interesting. 
My  special  art  lies  in  calling 
forth  the  EMOTIONS. 

In  addition  to  making  photo- 
graphs to  your  special  order  and 
to  suit  a  sp>edfic  need,  I  have 
the  finest  collection  of  STOCK 
PHOTOS  made  with  models 
whose  releases  are  on  file  in  my 
office. 

These  stock  photos  are  particu- 
larly suitable  where  you  want  to 
show  happiness  or  sorrow  or 
health  or  comfort  or  want  or 
whatever  has  to  do  with  human 
emotions  and  conditions  prevalent 
in  the  average  household  daily. 
The  mode's  used  are  "regular 
folks.'' 

Write  for  samples  on  your  firm's 
letter-head. 

ANNE  SHRIBER 
^Dramatized 

Photography 

358  HFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  Qty 
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June  fhe  first 

the  door  of  our  new  home 
is  opened  to  you 


W.  Washington  Sq 


230  South  7th  St. 


We  invite  you  to  see  one  of  the  most 
complete  photo-engraving  plants  in  this 
country  operating  under  ideal  condi- 
tions, both  as  to  equipment  and  layout. 

GATCHEL  &  MANNING,  Inc 

C.  A.  STINSON,  Pres. 

ThotO'Engravers 

PHILADELPHIA 


When  You're  Stuck — 


Cram  Cuts 
Hill  help  yyu 
oul.  They  pep 
up  booklets, 
li  o  u  s  e  organs, 
sales  bulletins, 
etc.  One  dollar 
each.  less  in 
quantities. 

Our  proof- 
slieets  contain 
hundreds  of  Il- 
lustrations that 
nill  give  yuu 
many  good  idens. 


Write  for  them  to  Department  B   109. 

The  CRAM  STUDIOS 

Muskegon,  Michigan 


Q/- :     ^ 

Earl  B  Shields 

A  NUMBER  of  our  clleuu  main- 
tain no  adTertisiug  departments 
of  their  own;  they  depend  upon  this 
agency  to  relieve  them  of  every  de- 
tail in  the  planning  and  preparation 
of  both  direct  and  publication  adver- 
tising. Perhaps  you,  too.  could 
profltably   use   that  kind  of  service. 

1623  HAit.i<.is  Tr.u$t   Bloo. 

Chicago 


yi^ie  rica  n  ~Ti-aveler 
heyhrSast 


American  ExprcM 
Travel  Peporti 


oArt 

for 

oAdvertising 

VICTOR 

BEALS 

}t  E.  30 

'Hn'  York 

MaJison  Sq. 
7486 

Vuurtesy  of 
A  meriean 

Company 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  E«t.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

Once  again  the  yearly  survey  of  advertising  in  tlie 
architectural  press  shows  The  American  Abchi- 
TBCT  leading  In  volume  of  advertising,  individual 
iidvertisera  and  exclusive  advertisers. 
'ITiis  is  made  possible  by  an  editorial  content  coh- 
ering every  phase  of  the  practice  cf  architecture. 
Further    informaticn    ttent    on    requeet. 

243  We»t  39th  St.  New  York 


Be  sure  to  send 
and  your  new 
week  before  date 
which  the  change 


( 


both  your  ol<l 
address  one 
of  issue  with 
istotakeefFect. 


attitude  of  mind  money  is  to  be  spent." 
The  people  of  these  United  States  are 
spenders  and  sometimes  it  really  seems 
that  those  who  have  the  least  money 
spend  it  most  freely. 

I  will  agree  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  buy  exactly  390,000  circulation  ex- 
clusively among  the  390,000  families 
who  pay  taxes  on  annual  incomes  of 
$6,000  and  up,  that  it  would  be  worth 
more  to  a  great  many  advertisers  than 
the  same  quantity  of  circulation  among 
390,000  families  who  pay  no  income 
taxes  at  all.  But  this  again,  would  be 
purely  class  circulation  —  financial 
class.  In  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist  there  is  no  one,  or  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  publications  which  can  give 
complete  coverage  of  the  people  whose 
incomes  are  in  the  higher  brackets.  So 
far  as  the  Stuyvesants,  as  described 
by  Miss  Birchall,  are  concerned  there 
are  not  enough  of  them  to  enter  seri- 
ously into  the  consideration  of  any 
general  advertiser. 

BOTH  Mr.  Calkins  and  Miss  Birch- 
all  seem  to  agree  upon  a  certain 
publication  as  the  leader  of  all  whose 
claim  for  advertising  patronage  is  based 
upon  quality  circulation.  By  inference 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  its  readers 
are  mainly  of  the  cjass  which  Mr. 
Calkins  calls  sophisticated  and  whom 
Miss  Birchall  designates  by  the  name 
of  Stuyvesant.  However,  in  a  May 
issue  of  this  publication  I  discover  a 
two  page  advertisement  of  dresses 
priced  $19.50  and  $29.50.  Certainly 
these  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
readers  of  any  publication  in  America. 
This  is  also  true  of  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  merchandise  advertised 
in  the  same  issue,  in  which  there  are 
seven  pages  of  advertising  of  the  publi- 
cation's own  patterns  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  abnormally  high  priced. 
Someway  or  other  I  cannot  conceive  of 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  or  Mrs.  Sophisticate, 
pausing  between  two  thousand  dollar 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollar  parties,  and 
between  Palm  Beach  and  the  Riviera, 
to  bother  much  with  patterns.  It  is 
my  impression  that  paper  patterns  are 
bought  mainly  by  thrifty  women  who 
may  possibly  have  the  attitude  of  mind 
"money  is  to  be  spent"  but  who  also 
have  the  rock-ribbed  determination  to 
get  about  a  hundred  and  one  cents  in 
value  for  each  dollar. 

Miss  Birchall  has  given  a  very  clear, 
accurate  and  memory-stirring  picture 
of  the  home  in  Kansas  in  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  Bessie,  Lottie  and 
Sara,  practiced  such  commendable, 
though  enforced  economy.  I  cannot 
agree  with  her,  however,  that  twenty 
years  doesn't  make  much  difference  in 
the  buying  habits  of  such  a  family.  I 
don't  know  what  has  become  of  Bessie 
and  Lottie,  but  it  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  Sara's  buying  habits  have 
changed,  and  twenty  years  from  now 
there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  great 
change  in  the  buying  habits  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  old  homestead. 

Another  definition  of  quality  cir- 
culation is  given  by  David  R.  Osborne 
of  Farm  and  Home.  This  is — "the 
illusive    quality    which    makes    readers 
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believe  what  they  see  in  one  paper  and 
disbelieve  what  they  see  in  another." 
Isn't  it  generally  true  that  people  be- 
lieve what  they  see  printed  in  what- 
ever publication  they  read  regularly 
and  by  preference?  A  regular  sub- 
scriber of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor is  not  likely  to  take  much  stock  in 
what  he  may  read  in  the  Catholic 
World  or  the  Medical  Journal.  And 
Democrats  are  prone  to  find  much  un- 
truth in  Republican  newspapers. 

In  his  very  interesting  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing Fortnightly.  Mr.  McGivena  quotes 
me  as  saying  substantially  that  quality 
circulation  means  "buying  power  com- 
bined with  an  ability  to  read  the 
English  language"  and  to  prove  that  I 
T/as  wrong,  cites  the  Bank  of  England 
as  representing  buying  power  and  very 
little  buying. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Bank 
of  England  cannot  read  the  English 
language  and  that  I  did  not  use  the 
words  quoted  as  a  definition  of  qual- 
ity circulation,  his  following  comment 
is  quite  correct.  What  I  did  say  was 
— "buying  power  combined  with  an 
ability  to  read  the  English  language 
is  all  that  an  advertiser  need  consider 
in  deciding  upon  the  vehicle  for  his 
business  message."  This  does  not  say 
that  a  circulation  among  English  read- 
ing people  with  buying  power,  consti- 
tutes quality  circulation. 

What  I  still  yearn  to  learn  is 
whether  there  is  in  America,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advertiser,  any  such 
thing  as  quality  circulation  (not  class 
circulation)  ;  if  there  is,  how  it  can  be 
positively  identified  and  segregated; 
and  what  it  is  worth  "if,  as  and  when" 
we  find  it.  Mr.  McGivena  quite  thor- 
oughly demolishes  the  theory  that  it  is 
at  all  useful  to  .  advertise  to  the  class 
known  as  the  Stuyvesants  and  advo- 
cates quite  plausibly  the  superiority  of 
the  class  known  as  the  Sweeneys. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  frankly 
flouts  the  Stuyvesants  and  snuggles  up 
to  the  Sweeneys.  It  is  the  antitheses 
of  Vogue,  but  between  these  extremes 
are  hundreds  of  publications,  of  ap- 
parently general  and  not  of  selective 
or  class  circulation,  which  assert  the 
greater  value  of  their  space  because  of 
the  "quality"  of  their  readers.  And 
there  still  persists  my  curiosity  as  to 
whether,  or  not,  such  assertions  are 
sufficiently  authentic  to  weigh  heavily 
in  the  minds  of  advertisers  generally. 
I  still  wonder  if  cost  per  line  per 
thousand  should  not  be  the  determining 
factor,  in  about  the  percentage  of  the 
purity  of  Ivory  soap. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company 

New  York  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Brightwood  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  worsteds  and  novelty 
dress  goods. 


John  Arthur  Priest 

Special  representative  for  James  F. 
Newcomb  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  on  Monday,  May  18th. 


THREE  HITS  ♦  NO  RUNS 
ONE  ERROR 

LEFT  on  the  bases — that's  the  position  of 
many  dealers  today.  Some  manufac- 
turers  are  wondering  why  more  runs 
aren't  being  scored  in  the  sales  columns. 
Something  seems  wrong  with  the  teamwork 
in  distribution. 

These  manufacturers  know  their  products 
are  OK;  that  their  dealer  organizations  are 
capable  and  that  their  national  advertising  is 
effective.    These  are  the  three  hits. 

Why  don't  the  dealers  pile  up  bigger  scores? 
One  error — inadequate  consumer  contact — 
leaves  them  stranded  on  the  sacks. 

With  Caxton  Applied  Direct  Advertising 
in  the  line-up  the  manufacturer  has  a  depend- 
able hitter  who  will  drive  the  dealer  across 
the  consumer's  home  plate.  iVnd  the  dealers 
will  gladly  pay  for  his  services. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  Caxton 
a.d.a.  or  write  us  direct. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 


"5' 
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CATCH  THE  EYE.' 

Liven  your  house  organs,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artwork  at 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

Selling  Aid,  808  S.  Wabash  Ave^ 
Chicago 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MoMillon,  Ohio         Good  Silesmen  Wanted 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

li  the  best  In  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
Ttluable  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
Tertisert.     Write  for  dsta  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Go. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

K.   W.  Ferrel.   Manager 


National  Miller 

Established   1895 

A  Manthly  Business  and  Technical  Journal  eov. 

•rtns  the   Flour,   Feed  and   Cereal    Mills.    The 

only  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  in  the  field. 

930  W.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


(     me  Only  "Denne"  in   _ 
k  Canadian  AdvertiSin 


Si  The     Canadian     Market     demands 
specialized      advertising      counsel 
and    serrlce — which    is    our   job.      L 
us  tell  you  bow  we  can  help. 


rAJDENMECO 

lUford   Bide 


iompanv  Ltd*J 

TOnONTO.    ^ 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reports 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actualy 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday;  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP   and   ABC. 


A  TAYLOR   THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES    24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agents  whose  clients'  products  are  in 
keeping  with  thermometer  advertising 
recommend  Tat/lor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertising  Thermometers.  All  year  round 
publicity,  because  of  universal  human 
Interest  In  temperature. 
Write    for    caUlog    and    quantity    prices. 

^^cr  Brothers  Cb/n/wj^g 

^ItOQHBSTSB4Xf«a&  N-38 

(Division   of  Tailor  Instrument  Companies) 


South  American  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Agents  for  advertise  meats  u  tbo  leading  dafliss: 
'^L  DIARIO  NACIONAL"  of  BogoU,  Rep.  of  Colsmbia 
"EL  NUEVO  TIEMPO"      of  BogoU,  Rop.  of  Colombia 

Bach  one  reaches   a  market  of  not  less  than  naif   s 
million   consumers   of   American   products. 
Tbeie    papers    cany    magazines,    full    page    oolored 
or  dally   strip  comics,   duly  suthorlzed   by  Amerieao 
oopyrights  owners. 

MSOUTHST..  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.   Phone:  John  1196 


ENGIl\yiNG^''PRINTIN6 

"COMUBBOIAL    EnoRAVINO    AND    PhINTINO" 

by  ChaB.  W.  Hackleman  (second  printing, 
revised)  Is  a  gold-mine  of  Information  for 
advertising  men,  artists,  printers,  salesmen 
and  students,  850  p£r«..  mtr  1500  illuttra- 
tioM,  35  related  eubleete.  Tells  how  to 
chooiie  kind  of  art.  process  of  reproduction, 
plates,  paper,  color,  etc.  Sent  on  approTal, 
No   advance   payment. 

Write  for  FREE  prospectus  showing  sample 
pages,   approval  offer,  payment  plan,  etc,,  etc. 
CBBtrcttl  Eofravmf  Pab.  C.  DpL  SL,  Indknapvlia.  lad. 


The  Value  oj  a  "Columnist" 

I  buy  a  certain  New  York  evening 
newspaper,  wholly,  solely  and  entirely 
because  I  like  its  "column." 

Its  editorial  page  irritates  me. 
Many  of  its  features  give  me  the 
"willies."  But — I  like  its  "column" 
so  much  so  that  if  the  man  who  writes 
that  column  quits  the  paper,  I'll  stop 
buying  it. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  query: 
What  is  the  value,  as  a  circulation- 
builder  and  circulation-holder,  of  a 
good  "columnist"? 

Figure  It  Out  Yourself 

As  an  "Ambassador  of  Trade,"  what 
is  the  value  of  the  Prince  of  Wales? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  "great"  if  America 
had  as  romantic  and  lovable  a  repre- 
sentative— a  man  of  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two,  who  is  so  totally  unaf- 
fected, who  looks  and  acts  like  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  and  who  is  blessed  with 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings — "that 
damned  charm,"  as  Barrie  calls  it? 

It  Should  Not — But  It  Does 

An  elderly  aunt  whom  you  have  not 
seen  since  you  were  a  boy  dies  and 
leaves  you  a  thousand  dollars.  Or  you 
make  a  few  hundred  dollars  through 
the  sale  of  a  lot  you've  been  holding 
since  1910;  or  the  firm  gives  you  an 
increase  in  salary  and  makes  it  date 
back  six  months. 

Anyhow,  you  find  yourself  in  pos- 
session of  a  "bit  of  money"  you  never 
expected  to  have.  Your  first  thought  is 
to  buy  something  for  the  "Missus" — an 
emerald  ring  or  a  new  frock.  You  meet 
her  in  front  of  one  of  those  exclusive 
shops — which  seldom  or  never  adver- 
tise— on  the  Avenue  or  on  one  of  the 
side  streets  say  between  Fortieth  and 
Sixtieth  Streets. 

You  enter  the  store.  You  tell  the 
floorman  what  you  want.  Smiles! 
Bows!  Suavity!  You  are  escorted — 
oh,  so  carefully — ^to  the  second  floor. 
More  smiles!  More  bows!  More 
suavity!  "This,  madame,  is  but  $350. 
Is  it  not  marvelous?"  "This— f 425.  A 
creation." 

You  buy.  You  cannot  do  otherwise. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  over- 
whelms you. 

Go,  a  week  later,  to  that  same  store 


not  as  a  prospective  purchaser,  but  as 
a  would-be  seller  of — it  matters  not. 
With  difficulty  you  find  your  way  to  the 
private  office  in  the  rear  of  the  sixth 
floor.  "Monsieur  is  engage."  You  wait. 
"Monsieur  is  still  engage." 

At  last  Monsieur  listens.  Usually, 
you  are  dismissed  with  a  curt  "Non, 
Non."  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  service  or  device  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  your  offer  appeals  to  Mon- 
sieur, there  begins  as  splendid  an  ex- 
ample of  haggling  as  you  will  find 
north  of  Grand  Street.  There  is  no 
talk  of  "only"  $425  or  of  "creations." 
It  is  a  fight.  The  atmosphere  is  that  of 
a  pawnshop.  Discussion  narrows  down 
to  pennies. 

All  of  which  is  intended  to  show  that, 
in  many  business  places,  it  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whether  you 
are  a  buyer  or  a  seller.  It  should  not, 
but  it  does. 

One  Kind  of  Advertising 

A  woman  I  know  has  a  daughter  who 
made  her  debut,  recently,  on  the  con- 
cert stage. 

The  day  before  the  concert  a  poorly 
dressed,  shifty-eyed  individual  called 
at  Mrs.  Blank's  apartment.  In  Eng- 
lish so  broken  that  Mrs.  Blank  could 
hardly  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  he 
asked:     "Are  you  Mrs.  Blank?" 

"Yes." 

"Your  daughter  sings  at  to- 
morrow  night?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  engaged  a  claque?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"But,  madame,  you  should.  If  you 
do  not,  the  concert  will  be  a  failure. 
I  tell  you.  For  ten  tickets  and  $50,  I 
will  provide  the  finest  claque  in  New 
York.  Much  enthusiasm!  Great  ap- 
plause! Fine  press  notices!  Only 
fifty  dollars!" 

"Never!" 

Mrs.  Blank  closed  the  door. 

Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  got 
the  impression,  when  she  told  me  the 
story  set  down  here,  that  she  regretted 
she  had  been  so  precipitate.  What  is 
a  mere  trifle  of  $50  when  a  "career" 
is  at  stake? 

"Quo  Vadis?" 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the 
poster  advertising  the  newest  super- 
film  reads  "Quo  Vadis"  and  not  "Quo 
Vadis?"  (Whither  Bound?)  as  it 
should.  Yesterday  I  asked  a  man 
"who"  Quo  Vadis  is.  "I  dunno,"  said 
he.  "One  of  them  old  Romans,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Jamoc. 
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If  you  have  50  prospects - 

Why  Call  on  Only  One  ? 


THAT'S  just  what  an  advertiser  does 
when  he  tries  to  reach  the  vast  market  of 
the  South  through  magazines  alone.  In  ten 
great  Southern  States  with  a  total  population 
of  more  than  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions, 
the  largest  magazine  has  a  circulation  of  but 
little  over  228,000,  or  just  about  one  per  cent. 
Let's  be  generous,  and  say  that  only  half  the 
population  wants  the  product  advertised. 
Even  then  you  are  calling  on  only  one  pros- 
pect in  fifty.  You  won't  find  that  method  in 
the  "Salesman's  Manual." 

What  About  Newspapers? 

The  newspaper  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Southerner.  Not  only  does  every 
one  read  newspapers,  but  they  read  them  thor- 
oughly, carefully,  even  critically.    The  daily 


paper  is  a  habit,  and  it  gets  earnest  attention. 
Newspaper  advertising  has  its  best  oppor- 
tunity here. 

A  Vast  Market  in  the  South 

In  1911  Flagler  said:  ^^The  next  twenty-five 
years  belong  to  the  South."  Since  that  proph- 
ecy, Southern  bank  deposits  have  increased 
300%.  Vast  natural  resources  are  being 
widely  developed,  her  farms  yield  42%  of  the 
country's  crop  values,  her  forests  50%  of  the 
lumber,  her  mines  have  incalculable  mineral 
wealth.  The  South  is  rich.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous field  for  the  advertiser.  It  is  easily 
reached  through  the  newspapers. 

Learn  the  Particulars 

This  market  cannot  be  neglected.  If  you  want 
to  know  how  to  reach  it,  what  its  possibilities 
are  for  the  advertiser,  what  Southern  news- 
papers can  do  in  merchandising  help,  write 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  or  to  any 
of  the  papers  in  the  following  list. 


YOU  CAN  REACH  THE  SOUTH  THOROUGHLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY    THROUGH    THESE    NEWSPAPERS 


ALABAMA 

Annistvn    Star 
BirminBham  Ag«-H«rald 
Birmingham  News 
Huntsville  Tines 
Mabiie    Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 
Opelika  News 

FLORIDA 
DeLand  News 
Fort  Myers  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jaclisonviile    Journal 
Jacksonville    Times- Un in 
Lakeland  Star- Telegram 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Orlando  Reporter-Star 


Orlando  Sentinel 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Auflusttne  Reoord 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Tampa  Times 

Tampa  Tribune 

West  Palm  Beaeti  Post 

GEORGIA 

Albany   Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta  Journal 

Augusta  Herald 

Columbus  Ledger 

Moultrie  Observer 

Savannah  News 

Thomasville  Times-Enterprise 

Waycross  Journal- Herald 

KENTUCKY 
Padueah  Sua 

LOUISIANA 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
LaFayette  Advertiser 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Monroe  News-Star 
New  Orleans  Daily  States 


New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Shreveport  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood  Commonwealtli 
Gulfport    &.    Biloxi    Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayetleville  Observer 
Gastonia   Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Recora 
Kinston  Free  Press 
Raleigh  News  &.  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky    Mt.    Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Winston -Sal  em  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Celumbia    Record 
Columbia  State 


Rock  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Sun 
Sumter  Item 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Clarksville  Leaf- Chronicle 
Columbia  Herald 
Greeneville  Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville  Journal 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 

VIRGINIA 

Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg  Daily  Star 
Lynchburg  Advance 
Lynchburg  News 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke   World    News 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News-Leader 
Winchester  Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
News,    Bristol 
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lUKal 

Is  Stranqer 

Than  Strangers? 


^TRANGE,  ISN'T  IT,  how  many  strangers  there  arel 
You  spend  goodly  amounts  of  money  to  "keep  known" 
as  the  experts  say.  In  spite  of  which,  you  are  constantly 
and  startlingly,  faced  with  the  endless  strangers,  that  you 
and  your  product  are  strange  too. 
It  jolts  you. 

More  than  likely  it  isn't  a  case  of  too  small  space.  Or  too 
few  mediums. 

With  advertisers  rather  generally,  one  of  the  troubles— one 
of  the  biggest,  in  fact — is  that  so  few  are  willing  to  do  the 
simple,  utterly  obvious  things  with  their  selling-on-paper; 
the  same  as  their  salesmen  do  selling-on-foot. 

The  simple,  clean  cut,  easy-to-understand  things,  frequently 
don't  make  a  very  showy  showing,  among  our  neighbors 
and  friends.  But  what  matters  that,  if  they  show  up  satis- 
factory profit- wise? 

If  you  have  the  courage — and  it  takes  courage  —  to  do  the 
simple,  utterly  obvious  things,  the  chances  are  we  can  offer 
you  the  kind  of  business  building  service  that  will  insure  a 
substantial  reduction  of  strangers  to  your  product,  resulting 
in  a  larger  success  for  your  advertising. 
You  may  also  like  the  idea  of  a  moderate  sized  agency. 

"T^THiLL  Advertising  AGLf^cy 

I  L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL,  President  I 

1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Research  on 
House -to -House  Selling 

75  Typewritten  Pages  in  loose  leaf 
binder;  most  detailed  searching 
analysis  ever  made.  Full  of  facts  and 
figures. 

Special  Price  $120.00 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

For    17   ymoTM    the   leading   buatneat   refmarch 
inttituiion 

15  Wcdt  37th  Street  New  York 


i 


? 


Eg»  yoc/M  rtttHi 


li 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  index 
will  be  published  and 
mailed  to  yon. 


How  Advertising 
Saved  St.  Paul's 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

public,  and  achieved  its  purpose  in  for- 
tifying the  broad  evidence  of  the  great 
need. 

Posters,  ordinary  in  their  conception, 
'out  obvious  in  their  appeal,  suddenly 
appeared  all  over  London.  Banners 
.streamed  over  viaducts,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's.  Good  psy- 
chology, that.  The  passerby  had  only 
to  look  from  the  banner  to  the  beauti- 
ful cathedral  to  feel  the  urge  of  his 
own  contribution,  however  small. 

Cartoonists  gave  their  assistance, 
comically  enough,  by  making  telling 
jokes  about  the  disadvantages  or  the 
advantages  of  the  cathedral,  or  what 
other  folk  thought  about  it. 

Advertisers  of  various  wares  took 
advantage  of  the  "cracks"  and  com- 
pared the  dependability  of  their  prod- 
ucts with  the  potential  life  of  St. 
Paul's. 

The  net  result  of  three  thousand 
telegrams,  the  press  advertising,  per- 
sonal contact,  and  editorial  assistance 
has  turned  into  £247,000,  or  about  one 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  when 
only  £140,000  had  been  sought.  Checks 
are  still  coming  from  the  Colonies  and 
the  last  report  from  Australia  was  that 
another  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds 
had  been  subscribed. 


San  Francisco  Advertising  Club 

Announces  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  president,  Hal  H..  King; 
vice-president,  Don  E.  Oilman;  secre- 
tary, W.  Theodore  Watson;  treasurer, 
Lou  E.  Townsend.  The  executive  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  Perry  Epsten, 
Dorothea  Gilray,  Hartley  Everett  Jack- 
son, Richard  M.  Neustadt,  Edwin  Scott, 
and  Arthur  W.  Towne. 


Ahrens  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  publishers  of  Hotel  Man- 
agement and  Food  Service,  announces 
the  purchase  of  the  National  Restau- 
rant News  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ray 
Fling  will  continue  as  the  editor. 


Mrs.  E.  Margery  LaVoo 

Formerly  director  of  copy  for  the 
Kansas  City  office  of  the  Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Loomis-Potts  Company, 
same  city. 


George  W.  Lemons 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  sales 
director  of  the  El  Paso  Herald  and  the 
Newa-Herald. 


United  Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  announces  the  election  of 
the  following  officers:  president,  Leon- 
ard Dreyfuss;  vice-president,  Edgar  B. 
Wolfe;  treasurer,  Oliver  V.  Ober;  sec- 
retary, Joseph  A.  Burrell.  These  offi- 
cers were  also  elected  directors  of  the 
corporation  as  were  Vincent  V.  Van 
Buren  and  B.  M.  Nussbaum. 
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Business 
is  Good 

in  Houston  and 
territory — 


Use  the  Houston  Post  Dispatch 
To   reach   this   fertile   market. 

Greatest  Home  delivered  circu- 
lation of  any  paper  in  Texas 
— And  concentrated  on  its  own 
immediate  territory. 


Houston  Post-Dispatch 

S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGEISCY— National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA  ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANGELES 
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^''Advertisers 
/\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the 
British  Empire  exclusively 
devoted  to  Publicity. 

The  only  Advertising  Publi- 
cation in  Great  Britain  giving 
audited  net  sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  who  wish  to 
be  informed  on  British  adver- 
tising and  its  development. 


Sobficriptlons     $5     annnally,     post     free. 
Advertisement    rates    on     application    to 

New  York  Office 
9  E.   38th   St.  N.   Y.   City 

or 
New   England   Office— c/o    Mr.   Frank   E. 
Willis,      148     State     St.,      Boston,      Mass. 


W-  MOTEL  -^ 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
^QS^Trtodatin^  1034  Quests 

Oroadway  at  63- Street. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
S35O 

».   ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     > 


CO  Promotion 
BALLOONS 

Toyco  Promotion  Balloons  have  a 

powerful  child  appeal.  Ask  us  how 

to  hitch  this  force  to  your  sales. 

Write  Sales  Service  Dep't. 


The  TOYCRAFT  RUBBER  CO. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally  with  circulation 
thniout  the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
Topeka,  a  midwest  primary  merbet.  Gives 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Collecting  Money  by  Mail 
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ments  haven't  had  much  of  a  real  col- 
lection tone  to  them  lately.  That's  be- 
cause we  like  to  take  your  money  as 
pleasantly  as  possible  during  the  sea- 
son when  your  cash  receipts  are  small. 

The  way  our  system  works  out  is 
that  the  fellow  who  can,  pays;  the 
chap  who  is  in  a  tight  place  tem- 
porarily doesn't  get  a  slap  in  the  face 
when  he  needs  a  word  of  cheer.  Of 
course,  there's  always  a  few,  (happily 
it  is  a  few),  who  take  advantage,  but 
we  are  willing  to  run  that  chance  be- 
cause we  want  to  help  the  decent  chaps 
out  and,  when  springtime  comes,  every- 
body's got  to  make  good  anyway. 

The  statement  sent  you  on  the  first 
showed  you  had  found  it  necessary 
to  hold  up  payment  of  some  of  our 
bills.  We  hope  things  are  starting  up 
nicely,  as  we  are  expecting  you  to  take 
care  of  them  this  month.  Please  get 
your  check  in  before  the  28th,  our  clos- 
ing date. 

That  letter  went  to  the  ice  cream 
trade  in  December.  Here  is  one  that 
appeals  to  the  element  of  fair  play: 

If  you  should  send  us  an  order,  wait 
almost  a  month  for  it  to  be  filled,  and 
still  have  no  word  about  shipment, 
you'd  want  to  know  the  reason  why, 
wouldn't  you? 

That's  how  matters  stand  with  your 
past  due  account  for  $ 

Your  check  will  be  appreciated — and 
your  orders,  too. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
do  is  to  combine  an  attempt  to  col- 
lect money  and  at  the  same  time 
collect  orders.  The  two  don't  mix 
well.  Leave  a  favorable  impression, 
build  goodwill,  make  sales  easier, 
yes ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  combine 
the  two  functions: 

For  some  reason,  of  which  the  writer 
is  not  advised,  your  account  shows  an 
amount  of  $— - —  past  due,  covering 
item  of     .      .      . 

Will  you  kindly  look  into  this  matter 
and  favor  us  with  your  check  in  pay- 
ment thereon? 

Money,  however,  is  not  our  only  ob- 
ject— let  us  have  a  nice  order  along 
with  your  check.  Thanks  in  advance 
for  both. 

The  questionnaire  form  prompts 
action;  if  the  debtor  checks  "error" 
or  "disagreement,"  the  way  is  open 
for  an  adjustment  or  investigation, 
with  no  further  excuse  to  delay  pay- 
ment ;  more  often  the  check  comes  in 
at  once,  or  a  definite  promise  of  pay- 
ment received : 

Apparently  you  have  overlooked  our 
little  reminder  of  August  1.  Our  in- 
voices of  June  21,  totaling  $83.86,  are 
well  past  due  and  still  unpaid. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  which  is 
holding  up  payment  of  this  account; 
if  so,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  to 
know  about  it.  Won't  you  kindly  in- 
dicate your  reason  for  non-payment  by 
an  "X"  in  the  proper  space  below,  and 


then  return  this  letter  to  us  promptly 
in  the  inclosed  stamped  envelope? 

Oversight. 

Error  or  overcharge. 

■ Disagreement    as    to    price   or 

terms. 

Will  remit  in  days. 

Remittance  in  mails. 

We  inclose  $ . 


The  firm  that  is  selling  a  standard 
product  used  or  sold  by  the  debtor 
has  the  threat  of  non-delivery  of 
future  orders  that  is  effectively 
handled  by  a  national  brake  lining 
manufacturer : 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  drop 
in  your  office  we  could  doubtless  come 
to  some  conclusion  regarding  your  ac- 
count. 

However,  the  only  available  means 
we  have  of  communicating  has  proved 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
correspondence  seems  to  be  entirely  on 
one  side. 

Your  account  has  reached  a  point 
where  we  are  obligated  to  withhold 
the  shipment  of  your  orders.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  desire  to  continue  this 
procedure  and  we  would  appreciate 
some  definite  word  from  you  either  in 
the  form  of  a  check  or  a  letter,  advis- 
ing when  we  may  expect  payment. 

Will  you  not  take  a  minute  to  reply 
to  this  letter,  which  is  the  seventh  we 
have  written  on  the  subject? 

Most  debtors  know  that  very  few 
credit  managers  believe  that  delay 
in  payment  ever  is  a  matter  of 
"oversight" ;  its  use  continues  in  col- 
lection letters  in  the  thought,  no 
doubt,  of  helping  the  debtor  "save 
his  face."  The  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing comes  out  from  the  shoulder : 

You  do  not  wish  us  to  believe  that 
our  two  previous  letters  relative  to 
your  past   due   account  amounting  to 

$ have    been    ignored    by    you 

either  through  lack  of  courtesy  or  to 
evade  payment,  and  in  view  of  our 
friendly  relations,  we  are  going  to  hesi- 
tate before  forming  that  opinion. 

We  are  deferring  further  action  on 
the  matter,  allowing  another  oppor- 
tunity for  payment,  which  we  con- 
fidently await. 

If  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  de- 
layed payment,  kindly  advise  the  par- 
ticulars so  we  may  reach  an  agreeable 
understanding. 

An  appeal  to  pride  often  secures 
action : 

We  always  endeavor  to  be  courteous 
and  lenient  with  our  customers  in  the 
matter  of  collections,  but  must  insist 
that  we  have  either  the  payments  that 
are  due  or  a  satisfactory  reply  to  our 
letters. 

You  received  a  letter  from  us  written 
(date)    to    which   we   have    no   reply. 

'There  are  now installments  past 

due    on    your    account    amounting   to 


We  have  placed  all  confidence  in  you. 
Please  justify  our  trust. 
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HERE  IS  A  MAN  SOMEWHERE  who  is 

not  a  perennial  job  seeker.  A  man  who  is  eager 
to  build  for  his  substantial  future.  Whose  vision 
is  ten  years  ahead  instead  of  one. 

An  opportunity  for  such  a  man  has  been  created 
by  the  steady  expansion  of  our  business.  To  qualify 
he  must  convince  us  of  his  ability  to  make  contacts 
and  sell  high  calibered  buyers  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  quality  Hthography. 

Perhaps  he  is  a  man  who  is  confident  that  he  can  do 
bigger  things  if  given  the  opportunity  and  prestige 
of  a  better  background.  Perhaps  he  has  come  to 
the  realization  that  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he 
has  reached  his  limitations  in  his  present  setting 
and  is  capable  of  greater  strides. 

This  man  will  find  our  organization  an  ideal  back- 
ground offering  unlimited  opportunities. 

Write  for  an  appointment  if  you  think  your  quali' 
fications  meet  our  demands. 

LATHAM  LITHO  &  PRINTING  CO. 

33  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 
Aeolian  Building 


Photo  by  M   E.  Hewitt 


The  home  of  the  Latham  Litho  &?  Printing  Ck). 
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The  debtor,  ashamed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  account,  will  often  stop 
sending  business  to  the  house  where 
he  is  delinquent — something  which 
prompts  every  collection  manager  to 
keep  his  accounts  "live,"  and  sug- 
gested this  letter: 

Your  neglect  in  caring  for  the  items 
on  the  inclosed  statement  has  permitted 
them  to  run  90  days  in  arrears. 

In  addition  to  not  paying  the  ac- 
count, we  find  that  we  have  received 
no  additional  orders  from  you.  Is  the 
backwardness  of  settling  the  cause  of 
our  losing  your  business?  That  hardly 
seems  fair.  So  let  us  hear  from  you 
so  we  can  get  together.  The  10th  of 
the  month  should  be  time  enough,  don't 
you  think? 

The  very  brusqueness  of  this  letter 
may  rouse  the  silent  debtor  from  his 
lethargy : 

You  have  some  of  our  money! 

In  the  past  months  we  have  been 
forced  to  write  to  you  rather  often 
asking  for  money  on  past  due  invoices. 

We  have  at  all  times  tried  to  use 
the  utmost  consideration  in  our  deal- 
ings with  your  firm,  and  we  believe 
that  we  deserve  the  same  from  you. 

We  dislike  to  write  letters  asking  for 
payment,  probably  as  much  as  you 
hate  to  receive  them.  Let  us  suggest 
to  you  that  you  pay  your  past  due 
indebtedness  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  that  we  again  can  work 
together  on   a   satisfactory  basis. 

We  trust  to  hear  from  you  by  (date). 

This  letter  is  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  candy  firm,  and  pre- 
sents the  "maintain  your  credit 
standing"  angle  in  a  new  and  very 
forceful  way : 

When  our  credit  man  pointed  out 
your  account  to  me  a  little  while  ago 
and  explained  that  the  statements  and 
letters  he  had  been  sending  you  did 
not  bring  your  check  for  the  past  due 
items  of  April  13  and  April  20,  amount- 
ing to  $77.37,  I  said  to  him:  "Look  up 
their  rating.  Perhaps  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  first  place  in  extending 
them  credit." 

But  the  mercantile  agencies  give  you 
a  clear  record  and  say  you  are  entitled 
to  credit. 

Maybe  there  is  a  good  reason  why 
you  have  delayed  payment.  If  there 
is,  won't  you  tell  us  about  it?  If 
there  is  not,  won't  you  send  us  your 
check;  for  just  think,  the  bills  for 
which  we  are  asking  payment  have 
been  running  almost  five  months  and 
are  for  merchandise  on  which  the 
terms  on  sale  are  30  days  net. 

We  ought  to  hear  from  you  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

In  former  years  it  was  more  cus- 
tomary to  write  one  or  two  letters 
and  then  draw  on  the  debtor.  But 
drafts  don't  have  to  be  met  and  are 
usually  ignored. 

The  following  letter  tries  to  "sell" 
the  debtor  on  meeting  the  draft  as 
against  having  the  matter  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  attorney: 

We  are  today  drawing  on  you  to 
cover  your  past  due  account  and  have 
instructed  the  bank  that  if  the  draft 
is   not  paid  upon  demand,  it  is  to   be 
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turned  over  to  our  attorney  in  your 
city. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is 
worth  an  effort  on  your  part  to  prevent 
the  account  passing  to  an  attorney: 

Your  credit  standing  will  be  affected. 

You  will  run  the  risk  of  the  unneces- 
sary trouble  and  expense  of  a  suit. 

You  will  impose  an  unjust  burden 
on  us;  unjust,  because  we've  been 
patient  and  always  willing  to  consider 
any  good  reason  for  non-payment. 

After  all,  isn't  it  true  that  an  at- 
torney has  no  place  in  a  transaction 
between  two  business  men,  if  both  are 
willing  to  do  the  right  thing?  We  are. 
How  about  you? 

P.  S. — Pay  the  draft  or  explain  to 
the  bank  so  they  can  hold  the  draft 
while  you  communicate  with   us. 

A  "last  resort"  letter  with  threat 
to  turn  over  to  attorney: 

The  LAST  RESORT  of  the  account 
of  an  mnoilUng  debtor  is  just  naturally 
—ATTORNEYS. 

Not  a  very  pleasant  thought  indeed, 
;  but  really  what  other  solution  is  there? 
You  will  notice  that  we  said  "un- 
■  willing" — he  who  will  not  write,  will 
.make  no  promise  of  payment  or  any 
I  real  effort  to  pay.  The  least  evidence 
}  of  good  intentions  would  exclude  one 
r  from   this   class. 

What  does  an  attorney  accomplish? 
Nothing  constructive,  to  be  sure.  He 
;  has  no  interest  in  your  welfare,  repu- 
\  tation,  good  will  or  prestige.  His  ob- 
r  ject  is  to  annoy,  and  to  enforce  collec- 
'  tion  by  law.  if  necessary.  We  are  glad 
[to  say  we  have  little  need  of  his  ser- 
f  vices. 

For   some   reason   you   have  allowed 

I  your  account  to  remain  unpaid.     You 

I  are   above   all   morally   bound   to    pay. 

t  Why  not   wipe  the   slate  clean,  forget 

fthe  past  and  take  off  for  a  new  start! 

You  must   realize  that   our  patience 

is   exhausted.     Nothing   can    be    added 

to  what  we  have  already  said.     Unless 

•  you  make  a  desperate  effort  to  arrange 

i  payment  now,  you  will  be  the  turnkey 

;  to  vour  own  disadvantage. 

You  owe  $ .     Pay  now! 

In  presenting  this   sample   collec- 
tion,   picked    from    the    returns    re- 
r  ceived  so  far  from  our  survey,  we 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  or  cor- 
rect the  letters — they  are  presented 
exactly  as  submitted  to  us.    Nor  are 
.those  presented  all  of  them  especially 
good.     They  were  presented  to  indi- 
[  cate   how   credit   men   are   handling 
various  credit  situations.     We  only 
,  wish  that  our   appropriation   would 
have  allowed  us  to  reproduce  more 
entire   series,   and  additional  exam- 
.  pies  of  the  more  common  cases. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  let- 
,  ters  that  are  mailed  as  the  first  and 
second  in  the  series.  Since  they 
bring  back  the  greatest  percent  of 
returns,  they  represent  a  source  for 
individual  study. 


Ralph  C.  Rockafellow 

Has  been  appointed  assistant  genera! 
manager  of  the  National  Republic  and 
the  Outdoors  Pictorial,  both  of  which 
are  published  by  the  same  interests  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Rate  for  advertisements  inserted   in   this   department  is   36   cents    a   line — 6   pt 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    isi 


It.    type, 
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Business  Opportumttes 


MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
Other  connections  compel  sale  of  nationally  ad- 
vertised business ;  established  4  years ;  can  be 
conducted  on  part  or  full  time ;  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  expansion:  over  $1,000  in  paid 
advertising  stock,  printed  matter,  fixtures  and 
list  of  1,200  customers;  will  sacrifice  for  $2,000 
to  quick  buyer.  For  full  particulars  write 
Box   357,   General   Cost  Office,   New    York   City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,    Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West   40th    St..    New   York   City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Miscellaneous 


Philadelphia  Headquarters  for  advertising  man  or 
printer's  representative.  Part  of  office  for  rent 
reasonable.  Fine  location,  .\ndrew  Koller,  911 
Commonwealth    Trust    Bldg.,    Philadelphia. 


HAKE  A  CHANGE 
Get  away  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city 
during  July  and  August  and  live  in  an  attractive 
seven-room  home  (not  apartment)  adjoining 
large  tract  of  woods  in  Yonkers.  Newly  fur- 
nished. Forty  minutes  to  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion on  N.  Y.  C.  Railroad.  Live  in  country,  but 
near  your  work.  Box  No.  273,  Adv.  and  belling 
Fortnightly,    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York    City. 


Position  Wanted 


ART  DIRECTOR 
with  an  engineering  and  sales  background,  de- 
sires similar  position  with  Eastern  agency. 
Capable  artist  can  work  in  all  mediums.  News- 
paper and  studio  experience.  Available  about 
.August  1st,  1925.  Box  272,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


Position   Wanted 


COPY,  EDITORIAL.  DIRECT  MAIL 
Making  words  talk  like  a  regular,  sensible 
human  being  is  my  strong  point,  backed  by  a 
dozen  years  of  successful  all  round  advertising 
and  editorial  experience.  The  details  are  right. 
Part  time  possible.  Box  274,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9   East  38th  St.,   New  York   City. 


EXECUTIVE 
Good  Organizer  and  Merchandiser,  Experienced 
in  Purchasing.  Production,  Market-Analysis, 
Sales,  Promotion,  .Advertising,  Correspondence, 
Mail-order,  Printing,  Circulation,  Plannmg,  Cost 
Accounting,  etc.  tjniv.  Grad.  Married,  Protes- 
tant, age  36.  N.  Y.  location  preferred,  but  not 
insisted  upon.  Salary  $6,000-12,000.  Corres- 
pondence invited  from  well-rated,  responsible  and 
efficient  employers. 

.\ddress 
Seel,   1858  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  most  popular 
automobile  guide  book  in  .\merica ;  'Motor 
Trips" ;  commission  basis ;  territory  assigned : 
permanent  position ;  part  or  full  time.  Guyde 
Publishing    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 


WANTED 
PUBLICATION     REPRESENTATIVE 
A    resignation    has    caused    an    opening    on    the 
Eastern    Sales    stafT    of    a    Chicago    publisher    of 
essential  trade   and  technical  magazines.     Charter 
members   ,\.B.C.   and  A.B.P. 

We  desire  a  man  of  creative  ability,  constructive 
in  his  methods  and  qualified  to  make  and  hold 
advertisers  having  a  legitimate  place  in  our 
publications.  The  field  is  large  and  varied,  with 
professional  tendencies,  and  calls  for  a  man  of 
agreeable  personality  and  bearing  who  _  would 
sell  space  only  on  the  merits  of  our  service  and 
in  keeping  with  the  high  dignity  of  an  ethical 
business.  .\n  acquaintance  with  agents  and  ad- 
vertisers in  the  entire  Eastern  territory  would 
be    an    advantage. 

The  position  is  permanent — salary  up  to  the 
productive  ability  of  the  man — and  the  future 
opportunity  such  as  would  appeal  to  a  man 
anxious  for  increasing  responsibilities. 
Replies  should  state  age.  salary  expectations  and 
experience.  Interviews  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
will  be  granted  applicants  whose  letters  indicate 
suitability. 

Address:  Box  Number  276,  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


"GIBBONS    knows    CANADA" 
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"The  man  we  must  get  our  story  before 
is  the  national  space-buyer.  Certainly 
no  national  space-buyer  refers  to  any 
other  publication  so  continuously  and 
so  interestedly  day  in  and  day  out 
as  he  does  the  current  issue  of  the 
STANDARD  RATE  AND  DATA 
SERVICE." 

James  TF.  Cullen,  President 
Robert  E.  Ward,  Inc. 
Publishers'  Representatives 
Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


New  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 
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"Go  Where  Money  Is" 

It  was  good  advice  that  the  thrifty  Scot 
gave  his  ehgible  son :  "Don't  marry  for  money 
— but  go  where  money  is." 

Advertisers  don't  get  far  if  they  don't 
"go  where  money  is."  One  reason  why  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  is  the  most  effective 
advertising  medium  in  Chicago  is  that  its 
vast  circulation — 400,000  daily  average — 
includes  the  great  majority  of  thrifty,  finan- 
cially competent  households  of  Chicago  and 
its  suburbs. 

These  households  read  The  Daily  News 
with  interest  and  confidence,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  it  for  buying  information 
and  guidance.  In  this  capacity  it  renders 
them  a  most  complete  service,  for  in  volume 
and  variety  of  display  advertising,  and  in 
numbers  and  scope  of  its  classified  advertis- 
ing, it  is  a  veritable  directory  and  guide  to 
whatever  offerings  of  sale  or  service  the  mar- 
ket affords.  Readers  appreciate  this  service 
and  buy  accordingly. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 
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Are  your  customers  12  to  1 
for  or  against  you  f 


TH  E  owners  of  a  certain  business  had  de- 
cided that  their  product  must  conform 
to  prevailing  styles.  Accordingly,  they  had 
designed  and  pushed  models  in  which  the 
feature  that  had  been  basic  in  the  product 
originally  was  obscured  if  not  almost  lost 
sight  of 

But  in  spite  of  this  effort  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  the  right  thing,  sales  slumped.  The  sit- 
uation became  serious.  They  at  length  real- 
ized the  need  of  finding  out  what  people 
really  thought  about  their  goods. 

A  Richards  Field  Survey  was  undertaken. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  findings  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Ninety -two  per  cent  of 
those  users  who  were  interviewed  said  that 
they  bought  the  product  because  of  the 
features  it  had  as  originally  designed.  In 
other  words,  by  a  majority  of  12  to  i  they 
didn't  give  a  hang  for  style! 

Although  this  case  is  extreme,it  is  our  judg- 
ment Dased  on  experience  that  no  manufac- 
turer should  try  to  decide  marketing  problems 
without  first  knowing  exactly  how  his  cus- 


tomers view  his  goods.  Hence  our  first  step 
in  arriving  at  advertising  and  sales  plans  is 
to  get  the  views  of  many  people,  sometimes 
thousands  of  consumers,  retailers,  and  job- 
bers. This  first-hand  information,  together 
with  our  recommendations,  is  called  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts  and  becomes  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  manufacturer. 

For  such  manufacturers,  a  Richards  Book 
of  Facts  is  a  constant  source  of  sales  and 
marketing  information.  One  business  head 
expresses  its  value  when  he  says,  "Instead 
of  guessing  blindly  and  stumbling  along  in 
the  dark,  I  now  have  a  fund  of  practical 
information  that  provides  a  logical  back- 
ground for  everything  I  do." 

Our  new  booklet  "Business  Research" 
tells  how  "Facts  first"  may  be  applied  to  a 
business.    Write  for  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 

253  Park  Avenue      •«»•      New  York  City 

t/fz?  Advertising  ^Agency  Established  1874 
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DURING  the  catastrophic  flood  of  1913 
which  devastated  the  Wabash  Valley 
and  completely  isolated  the  Indianapolis 
West  Side,  The  Indianapolis  News  was  de- 
livered almost  at  the  risk  of  human  life  to 
flood-bound  subscribers. 

Such  delivery  was  an  expensive  service. 
But  News'  subscribers  expected  The  News 
to  come,  and  it  came.  The  News  kept  faith 
with  its  readers. 

The  faith  and  confidence  of  readers  who 
are  never  disappointed  explains  in  part  why 
The  Indianapolis  News  carries  more  adver- 
tising than  all  other  Indianapolis  newspapers 
combined — and  does  it  with  less  than  half 
as  many  issues. 
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110  East  42<1  St.,  New  York. 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Advertising  Manager 
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A.  J.  Slonianson 

Formerly  manager  of  the  plan  and 
media  department  of  the  Borland 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  publication  research 
of  Hallister  Clarke,  Inc.,  same  city. 


Picard,  Bradner  &  Brotvn,  Inc.       L 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Jimmy  DeForest  Boxing  Course 
By  Mail. 


O.  S.  Tyson  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  American  Gas  Accumulator 
Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Highway  Lighthouse  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city. 


Perriton  Maxwell 

Has  resigned  as  editor-publisher  of 
Police  Magazine.  He  plans  to  start 
another  publication  in  the  fall,  an- 
nouncement of  which  will  occur  in  due 
time. 


Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Announces  the  removal  of  their 
Brooklyn  office  to  their  own  building 
at  294  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Edwin  B.  Vosburgh 

Formerly  with  Wortman,  Brown  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  advertis- 
ing agency,  has  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect the  sales  promotion  and  advertis- 
ing department  of  the  George  W.  Dun- 
ham Corporation,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  labor  saving  de- 
vices for  the  home. 


L.  C.  Landis 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  secre- 
tary arid  sales  manager  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Air  Power  Pump  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  National  Utilities 
Corporation,  same  city,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 


Johnson,  Read  &  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Philipsborn's,  same  city,  mail  order 
women's  wearing  apparel. 


C.  F.  Beatty 

Advertising  manager  of  The  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  Master 
Painters  Supply  Company,  the  duties 
of  which  position  he  will  perform  in 
addition  to  those  involved  by  his  other 
connection,  in  which  he  will  continue  to 
function. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

C  Freight  loadings  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  were  more  than  a  half 
million  cars  ahead  of  loadings  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  In  fact,  this  year's 
totals  have  established  a  new  record  for 
these  months.  Most  of  the  gain  has  taken 
place  in  manufactured  articles.  Shipments 
of  coal,  ore  and  agricultural  products  have 
been  running  a  little  below  normal. 
C  Other  encouraging  signs  are  the  in- 
creased payments  through  banks;  con- 
tinued activity  in  the  building,  the  tire 
and  the  automobile  industries;  a  satisfac- 
tory growth  of  the  farm  implement  busi- 
ness; an  increase  in  sugar  consumption, 
which  will  likely  be  followed  a  little  later 
by  a  rise  in  prices;  and  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  gasoline. 
C  Competition  is  keen  and  prices  in  many 
lines  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
managements  to  show  a  large  net  in  the 
black  column.  The  production  of  pig  iron 
dropped  sharply  in  May,  and  the  tendency 
of  prices  generally  is  to  ease  off  still 
further  rather  than  to  advance.  But  a 
slowing  down  of  trade  during  the  next 
few  weeks  of  warm  weather  is  not  to  be 
unexpected.  No  signs  are  visible  that  we 
are  headed  toward  anything  bordering  on 
trade  depression. 

C  It  is  impossible  to  bring  about  a  severe 
reaction  in  business  when  money  is  plenti- 
fid  and  shelves  are  bare.  How  short  a 
jump  it  is  from  a  buyer's  market  to  one 
in  which  the  sellers  hold  the  whip  hand, 
is  evidenced  by  the  change  that  took  place 
in  rubber  and  advanced  the  price  of  that 
commodity  from  3.S  cents  to  70  cents  per 
pound  in  less  than  three  months.  There  is 
more  likelihood  of  an  advance  in  the 
average  of  commodity  prices  in  the  next 
few  months  than  there  is  of  a  decline. 
Buyers  who  are  covering  their  require- 
ments a  reasonable  time  ahead  are  wise. 


Ray  Arnold 

Formerly  sales  manager  of  Critch- 
field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  made 
local  advertising  manager  of  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


G.  Lynn  Sumner 

For  the  past  eight  years  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  publicity  and  sales 
of  the  Woman's  Institute,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  resigned,  effective  January  1, 
to  engage  in  business  in  New  York 
City.  He  joined  the  Woman's  Insti- 
tute in  1923  after  serving  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  same  city. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  for  many  years 
been  identified  with  national  advertis- 
ing organizations  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  president  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations.  Articles  over  his 
name  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
business  publications,  and  he  is  now  a 
contributing  editor  to  Advertising 
AND  Selung  Fortnightly. 


Technical  Publicity  Association; 
Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers 

Of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  re- 
spectively, held  a  joint  meeting  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. The  meeting  was  featured  by 
a  specially  arranged  trip  through  the 
company's  plant  and  by  a  short  busi- 
ness session. 


G.  Logan  Payne 

Publisher  of  the  Washington  Times 
and  head  of  the  newspaper  representa- 
tive companies,  G.  Logan  Payne  of 
Chicago,  and  Payne,  Burns  &  Smith  of 
New  York,  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College. 


Frederick  L.  Colver 

Who  has  been  connected  with  maga- 
zine publishing  since  1881,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by 
the  executive  board  of  Boy's  Life,  the 
national  Boy  Scout  magazine. 


Engineering  Advertisers 
Association 

Chicago,  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Congress  Hotel  on  June  8.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  J.  R.  Hopkins, 
Chicago  Belting  Company;  1st  vice- 
president,  S.  B.  King,  Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Company;  2nd  vice-president, 
J.  H.  Gregory,  Barber-Greene  Com- 
pany; secretary,  F.  A.  Emmons,  Foote 
Brothers  Gear  &  Machine  Company; 
treasurer,  C.  G.  Rehnquist,  Webster 
Manufacturing  Company.  Directors  to 
serve  two  years  are  J.  F.  Weedon  of  the 
Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  F. 
R.  Adams,  Pacific  Lumber  Company, 
and  M.  J.  Evans,  Republic  Flow  Meters 
Company.  L.  C.  Pelott,  western  man- 
ager of  the  Penton  Publishing  Com- 
pany, was  elected  a  director  on  behalf 
of  the  associate  members. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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WHO  ARE  THE  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  PEOPLE? 

AFTER  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  fled  to  Paris  and 
JL\  remained  there  a  few  hours.  In  the  street  below  the  crowds 
cheered  his  name. 

In  amazement  Napoleon  turned  to  those  beside  him:"Why 
do  they  cheerme.'"he  cried."  What  have  I  done  for  them?  I  found 
them  poor — I  leave  them  poor." 

That,  too,  is  the  tragic  epitaph  of  all 
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the  demagogues.  In  their  self-seelcing 
they  promise  everything  and  leave  the 
people  to  pay  the  price  for  such  prom- 
ises. The  people  pay  in  disillusionment, 
in  blasted  hopes,  in  high  taxes,  and  in 
the  evils  of  patent-medicine  economics. 

When  wheat  began  to  climb  last 
August,"fricndsof  the  people"  told  the 
farmers  that  it  was  all  a  trick  of  the  in- 
terests— Wall  Street  manipulation — to 
get  the  farmers'  vote;  that  after  election 
prices  would  go  down  to  the  old  level. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
farmers  acted  on  the  market  forecasts 
of  those  political  prophets  and  dumped 
their  grain.  They  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  business;  they  spurned  facts 
and  figures  of  world  conditions.  As  a 
result,  on  every  bushel  they  sold,  grow- 
ers who  followed  the  demagogues  lost 
the  advantage  of  a  forty-  or  fifty-cent 
advance.  In  the  aggregate,  they  lost 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  on 
wheat  alone.* 

WHAT  PRICE  DEMAGOGY!  What  a 
striking  contrast  between  the 
record  of  the  demagogue  and  the  record 
of  business!  Business  does  not  "find  the 
people  poor  and  leave  them  poor." 

General  Electric  finds  the  people  in 
darkness  and  leaves  them  in  light. 

American  Radiator  finds  them  cold 
and  leaves  them  warm. 

International  Harvester  finds  them 
t>ending  their  backs  over  sickle  and  hoe 
and  leaves  them  riding  triumphantly 
over  their  conquered  fields. 

Standard  Oil  and  Henry  Ford  find 
them  shackled  to  their  front  porches 
and  make  them  masters  of  time  and 
space,  citizens  of  a  larger  world. 

Business  is  a  real  friend  of  the  people. 

It  is  high  time,  in  these  days  of  care- 
less thinking  and  reckless  action,  that 

«The  Februiry  number  give*  the  deliiU  oi 
[hii  iaMresling  incident  of  political  hittoty. 


some  one  stand  up  and  tell  the  people 
who  are  their  real  friends. 

WHEN  OWEN  D.  YOUNG  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  he  said: 

"Only  one  danger  confronts  us.  The 
future  electrical  development  of  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  be  enormous. 
No  one  can  prevent  it,  and  all  must 
profit  by  it.  The  danger  is  that  the 
growth  of  our  industry  will  outrun 
public  understanding;  that  people  will 
see  and  fear  our  size  without  under- 
standing our  service.  We  must  make 
it  clear  to  all  that  progress  consists  in 
lifting  the  burden  of  routine  and 
drudgery  from  hiunan  shoulders  to  the 
tireless  shoulders  of  the  dynamo;  that 
every  loafing  stream  is  loafing  at  the 
public's  expense;  that  every  added  kilo- 
watt means  less  work  for  some  one, 
more  freedom, a  richer  chance  for  life."* 

American  business,  as  a  whole,  faces 
that  danger  today,  the  danger  of  out- 
running public  understanding. 

The  public  must  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  understand  the  intricate  work- 
ings of  business  and  the  goals  to  which 
business  men  look. 

NATIONS  BUSINE.SS  ij  a  magazine 
which  believes  that  the  foundations 
of  business  are  sound,  that  business  men 
are  just  and  honest  and  eager  to  give 
more  than  value  for  money  received. 
It  is  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  task  of 
interpreting  not  only  the  aims  and  be- 
liefs of  business,  but  the  increasing  in- 
terrelations of  industry  as  well.  Pub- 
lished by  the  largest  business  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  it  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  anything  not  for  the  good  Of 
the  public  is  not  for  the  good  of  business. 
Subscribers  today,  170,000;  five  years 
ago,  42,000. 


NATIONS 
BUSI 


Merle  Thorpg.  EStoi 
PUBLISHFD  MONTHLY  BY  THE  CHAMBER  CM'  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
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Few  Notes  Regarding  Industrial 
Conditions  in  Birmingham 


JUDGE  GARY  rode  in  the  caboose  on  the  first  ore  train  to  operate  on  the  new 
elevated  railroad  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  on  June 
1.  This  "high  line,"  five  miles  long,  reaches  from  the  furnaces  in  Ensley, 
across  the  valley  to  the  iron  ore  mines  on  Red  Mountain.  It  cost  $2,500,000  and 
took  two  years  to  build.  An  ore  train  runs  from  the  mines  to  the  furnaces  in  fif- 
teen minutes  now  where  it  used  to  take  two  hours. 


The  four  new  open  hearth-furnaces  of  the  new  steel  mill  at  Fairfield  are  now  in 
operation.  The  steel  mill  at  Ensley  established  a  monthly  record  in  May  pro- 
ducing 112,535  tons  of  ingots. 


The  new  sheet  steel  mill  at  Fairfield,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  85,000  tons  of 
steel  sheet  per  month,  will  be  completed  within  sixty  days  and  will  be  in  operation 
about  August  1 . 

The  tank  and  tank  car  plant  of  Reeves  Bros.,  Inc.,  Alliance,  O.,  at  Woodlawn, 
will  be  completed  within  sixty  days  and  considerable  steel  will  be  required  there. 


The  new  high  explosive  works  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  below  Bessemer,  which 
cost  around  $1,000,000  will  be  placed  in  operation  the  day  after  public  dedication 
on  June  17.     This  plant  will  manufacture  100,000  pounds  of  dynamite  monthly. 


The  Barrett  Company  will  complete  within  the  next  sixty  days  ovens  for  the  car- 
bonization of  pitch.  At  the  present  time  bee-hive  ovens  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel 
Company  are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pitch  coke. 


The  Harbi;  on- Walker  Refractories  Company  will  complete  its  Bessemer  plant  of 
fire  brick  and  fire  proofing  products  within  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

The  L.  L.  Stephenson  Company  have  started  work  on  a  development  at  Cordova 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  face  building  brick  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  a  day. 
This  planr  will  cost  $300,000  and  will  be  completed  within  the  year. 

The  Birmingham  News,  the  dominant  newspaper  in  this  rich  industrial  field, 
carried  1,495,830  lines  of  advertising  during  the  month  of  May  which  is  a  good 
increase  over  the  same  month  last  year.  National  advertisers  who  enter  this 
splendid  market  always  use  The  News. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Greater  Than 

77,000  Daily  87,000  Sunday 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
New  York 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Atlanta 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Chicago 
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VOGUE,  VANITY  FAIR,  HOUSE  8z 
GARDEN  have  not  been  drawn  together 
into  an  advertising  "group"  in  a  haphazard 
fashion. 

Years  ago,  Mr.  Nast  conceived  the  idea  of 
some  day  publishing  a  set  of  magazines  to 
satisfy  the  various  buying  habits  of  the  well- 
to-do  families  of  America. 

First,  he  raised  Vogue  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
foremost  style  authority  in  the  world. 

Then  he  built  Vanity  Fair  into  an  unique 
guide  for  smart  women  and  men  who  recog- 
nize the  social  and  business  value  of  being 
interesting;  there  is  no  other  book  like  it. 

Finally,  he  launched  House  8z  Garden  as  a 
practical  guide  to  charming  homes,  their 
furnishings  and  gardens. 

These  three  books — Vogue  for  the  smart 
thing  to  wear;  Vanity  Fair  for  the  smart 
thing  to  do;  House  &z  Garden  for  the  smart 
way  to  build  and  furnish — together  answer 
the  spending  problems  of  the  class  market. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

•THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All    members    of    the    Audit    Bureau     of    Circulations 
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Directed 


The  Campbetl-Ewald 

organization  of  160 
people,  owned  entirely 
by  the  men  ^vbo  oper- 
ate it,  with  a  volumm 
of  business  placing  it 
among  the  first  ten 
agencies  in  the  coun- 
try, is  at  your  service 
to  handle  large  or 
small  accounts.  At  any 
time,  anywhere,  -we'll 
be  glad  to  talk  withyou. 


YES — the  Realtor  is  the  creator  of  cities,  but  who  created  the 
Realtor?  "Realtor"  is  a  coined  name.  It  was  coined  to  identify 
only  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

But  like  all  coined  names,  "Realtor"  depended — and  depends — 
for  its  success  and  popularity  largely  upon  advertising.  For 
the  w^ord  is  more  effective  w^hen  sufficiently  advertised  —  w^hen 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  become  familiar  with  its  meaning. 

The  task  of  making  "Realtor"  a  familiar  word — a  word  with 
a  special  significance  —  to  all  Detroiters  w^as  entrusted  to  the 
Campbell-Ew^ald  Company — 

with  the  result  that  each  day  a  larger  share  of  the  immense  realty 
business  of  America's  fourth  city  is  being  handled  by — Realtors! 


CAMPBELL -EWALD    COMPANY 

H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Fke-Pres.  Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y  J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

:=====^=  oAdvertising  Well  ^ireded  :^=^==^ 

General  Offices:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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Governor  Smith 

honors 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer 

"A  COLLEQE  OF 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

"In  signing  the  bill  transfornning  the  School  of 
Economics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  into  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University,  Governor  Smith  has  dignified 
one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  concerned 
with  instruction  in  home  keeping.  It  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensse- 
laer started  her  class  in  home  economics  ...  at 
Cornell.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  only  furniture 
was  a  table  and  two  chairs.  To-day  there  is  .  .  . 
a  large  Faculty  and  hundreds  of  students.  Under 
the  joint  leadership  of  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Dr.  Flora  Rose,  this  pioneer  school  has  steadily 
grown  and  has  exerted  a  great  influence,  direct 
as  well  as  indirect,  on  the  training  of  women 
throughout  the  State.  At  Syracuse,  at  Columbia, 
at  St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Albany,  at  the 
Pratt  Institute  and  elsewhere  much  time  is  de- 
voted to  kindred  work,  but  the  practical  impetus 
in  New  York  State  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer's  energy  and  imagination.  .  .  . 

"The  story  is  told  of  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  that 
she  put  a  pedometer  on  a  houseworker  and  found 
that  in  three  days  she  walked  fourteen  miles  in 
and  about  her  kitchen. 

"By  judicious  rearrangement  of  the  kitchen  this 
distance  was  reduced  to  nine  miles.  With  the 
purchase  of  a  few  household  implements  the 
household  mileage  was  reduced  to  seven. 

"The  imagination  which  conceived  this  experi- 
ment has  devised  hundreds  of  other  means  of 
lightening  the  labor  of  housewives  and  of  teaching 
them  plain  things  which  they  could  never  have 
learned  by  themselves.    Such  work  is  on  a  par  with 


Miss  Van  Rensselaer  is  Editor  of  The 
Delineator's  Home-Making  Defjartment 
— and  also  co-director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  of 
Cornell  University. 


that  which  devises  the  means  of  making  three  ears 
of  corn  grow  where  only  two  grew  before.  By  re- 
lieving material  burdens  it  makes  more  time  for 
the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  less  materi- 
al sides  of  life." 

From  an  Editorial  in  The  New  York  Times,  March 
4,  1925. 


^ 


Great  as  Miss  Van  Rensselaer's  influence  is  at 
Cornell,  The  Delineator  has  multiplied  it  a 
thousand-fold.  For  Miss  Van  Rensselaer's 
advice,  her  helpful,  practical  suggestions  are 
eagerly  awaited  in  the  more  than  a  million 
homes  where  The  Delineator  is  read.  To  them 
she  is  more  than  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
founder  and  co-head  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell.  She 
is  more  than  one  of  the  twelve  greatest  women 
in  America.  To  them  she  is  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  their  friendly  adviser  in  household 
problems — the  editor  of  the  Home-Making 
Department  of  The  Delineator. 


THE    DELINEATOR 


Founder  of  Better  Homes  in  America 
Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  Butterick  Combination 
THE  DELINEATOR  20c  and  THE  DESIGNER  15c 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


The  City  of  Ideal  Climate 

Good  climate.  Buffalo  has  a  wonderful  record  of  climate  that 
is  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

During  50  years  Buffalo  has  reached  95  degrees  only  three  times 
and  14  degrees  below  only  once.  In  the  same  stretch  of  years 
the  average  mean  temperature  for  June,  July  and  August  was 
67.7  degrees — while  for  December,  January  and  February  it  was 
26.1  degrees. 

No  Torrid  nor  Arctic  weather  here. 

Buffalo  winters  are  comparatively  mild.  A  ten-year  period 
shows  Buffalo  under  zero  26  times,  Albany  80  times,  Cleveland 
45  times,  Chicago  97  times,  Denver  99  times,  Kansas  City  54 
times. 

All  of  which  indicates  and  proves  that  Buffalo's  climate  is  ideal 
for  producing,  for  buying,  for  living.  It  is  a  contributing  factor 
in  Buffalo's  success  as  a  great  market. 


More  than  a  million 
visitors  will  spend  part 
or  all  of  their  vacation 
in  Buffalo  this  summer 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Mar.   31,   1925 
129.777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Present  Average 
133,009 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Tie-Up?"  Yes — 
Here's  a  Sample 


Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 

Detroit, 

Michigan 

Has  complete  lines  of  the  following 

merchandise   advertised   in  The 

Christian  Science 

Monitor: 

The  Armand  Co.  Toiletries 

Pequot  Sheets  and  Pillow 

C.  Brandes,  Inc.,  Radio 

Cases 

The  B.  V.  D.  Co.,  Inc., 

Q.R.S.  Player  Rolls 

Underwear 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Karnak  Rugs 

De  Forest  Radio  Sets 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 

Pepsodent  Dentifrices 

Dictionaries 

Premier  Elec.  Co.,  Vacuum 

Naiad  Dress  Shields 

Cleaners 

This  Advertisement 

recently  appeared  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  an  International 
Daily  Newspaper,  which  publishes  regularly  the  messages  of  250 
National  Advertisers  and  7500  Retail  Dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 


The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

107  Falmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Advertising  Offices  in  New  York,    London,    Paris,    Philadelphia,    Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland. 
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Buried  Fortunes 

SOME  men  invest  fortunes  in 
I  telling  the  great  American  pub- 
lic about  their  wares  by  means  of 
advertising  and  the  public  goes 
shopping  and  returns  these  for- 
tunes with  interest. 

Advertising  swallows  up  other 
men's  fortunes  in  great  greedy 
gulps  without  rewarding  them  for 
their  faith. 

In  the  sane  and  constructive 
leading  article  in  this  issue — "The 
Fortunes  Buried  in  Advertising" 
— Robert  R.  Updegraff  analyzes 
the  reasons  for  this  and  develops 
five  questions  against  which  every 
advertising  program  should  be 
checked  before  the  spending  starts. 
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CONOCO  GASOLINE  IS  One  of  a  large 
line  of  high  grade  petroleum  prod- 
U(fts,  for  the  home  and  the  farm  as  well  as 
for  automotive  purposes,  which  have 
been  marketed  by  the  Continental  Oil 
Company  and  advertised  by  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  during  a  long  period 
of  years. 

That  motorists  find  a  complete  and 
uniform  power  "chain"  in  Conoco  Gaso- 
line is  due  to  the  charafter  and  the  uni- 
form high  quality  of  the  produd:.  That 
motorists  look  for  and  expeft  to  find  a 
complete  and  uniform  power  "chain"  in 
Conoco  Gasoline  is  due  to  years  of  "Truth 
Well  Told"  in  Advertising. 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cAd9ertisin^ 


NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 

DENVER  CHICAGO 

MONTREAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  Angeles 
Toronto 
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Fortunes  Buried  in  Advertising 

And  Five  Key  Questions  That  Will  Save  Other  Fortunes 

By  Robert  R,  Updegraff 


I  HAVE  often  marveled  at  the  self- 
restraint  of  publishers  and  their 
advertising    representatives,    and 
[of  the  salesmen   representing  other 
[mediums  of  advertising,  in  not  talk- 
ling   back   to    some    of    their    adver- 
[tisers   and    telling   them    why   their 
|advertising   fails,    or  why   it   shows 
up  so  poorly  in  sales 
or    results    so    often. 
Not  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in 
the    fortunes    of    the 
publishers;  as  a  class 
i  publishers   have  done 
^pretty   well — at    least 
the     deserving     ones 
have.    What  I  am  in- 
terested in  is  the  suc- 
cess    of    this     great 
force    which    we    call 
advertising,         which 
seems    to   work    such 
magic  for  some  men, 
and  which  has   swal- 
lowed up  other  men's 
fortunes    greedily 
without        rewarding 
them  for  their  faith. 
The     cemetery     of 
business  is  rather  too 
thickly     dotted     with 
the     gravestones     of 
fortunes,  some    great 
and  some  small,  bur- 
ied   in    the   name    of 
advertising.      Instead 
of  being  buried  these 
fortunes    might    have 


been  planted  to  yield  a  fine  harvest 
of  sales,  had  the  investment  been 
properly  cultivated. 

It  may  profit  us  all  to  follow  this 
path  through  the  cemetery  and  see 
where  it  leads.  First  of  all,  it  seems 
to  lead  to  the  simple  but  rather  pro- 
found  conclusion    voiced    by    Albert 


(c)  Bmwn   Brod 

WHAT  the  public  wants  is  proof,  not  claims.  The  adver- 
tiser should  arm  himself  with  facts,  figures,  records  of 
performance,  results  of  tests;  he  should,  if  possible,  estab- 
lish a  method  by  which  the  public  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  itself,  in  advance  of  purchase.  In  short,  to  gain  the 
greatest  success  for  any  product,  this  question  must  be  an- 
swered as  effectually  as  though  the  success  of  the  business 
depended     entirely     upon     providing     a    convincing     answer 


D.  Lasker  in  a  recent  speech.  Mr. 
Lasker  said:  "No  advertising  agent 
can  make  an  advertiser  a  great  suc- 
cess who  would  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful if  he  had  not  advertised." 

Nor  can  any  advertising  medium, 
I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  to 
add,  produce  any  such   result. 

Narrowing  the  path 
of  our  consideration 
to  an  individual  ad- 
vertising campaign — 
or  program,  to  use  a 
better  word — it  may 
be  said  with  equal 
truth  that  no  adver- 
tising program  is  very 
likely  to  be  a  great 
success  which  would 
not  have  been  suc- 
cessful without  the 
advertising  —  not  as 
successful,  perhaps, 
but  successful. 

Most  of  the  adver- 
tising programs  that 
have  failed,  failed  be- 
fore any  advertise- 
ments were  run;  and 
most  of  the  graves  in 
which  advertising 
fortunes  lie  buried 
were  yawning  to  re- 
ceive them  even  be- 
fore the  spending  be- 
gan. 

If  there  were  an  ad- 
vertising Hamlet,  the 
melancholy      Dane. 
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wandering  through  our  cemetery, 
might  stoop  and  pick  up  the  skull  of 
some  of  these  almost  forgotten  skele- 
tons and  soliloquize:  "Alas,  poor 
Yorick,  I  knew  him  ...  a  fel- 
low of  excellent  fancy — but  without 
a  foundation  'pon  which  to  build." 

The  fancy  to  advertise  is  strong 
in  many  men;  but  the  will  or  the 
skill  required  to  build  a  suitable 
foundation  upon 
which  to  rear  an 
advertising  suc- 
cess seems  to  be 
found  in  com- 
paratively   few. 

Yet  just  as  it 
is  true  that  most 
of  the"  advertis- 
ing programs 
that  have  failed, 
failed  before 
any  advertise- 
ments were  run ; 
so  is  it  true  that 
advertisers  who 
have  succeeded 
greatly  have 
succeeded  pri- 
marily because 
they  "set  the 
stage  for  suc- 
cess" before 
they  started  to 
advertise. 

Setting  the 
stage  for  suc- 
cess is  the  unro- 
mantic  part  of 
the  job,  just  as 
building  the 
scenery  and  re- 
hearsing the 
cast  of  a  play  is 
apt  to  be  drudg- 
ery. Yet  in 
either  case  the 
success     of    the  - 

enterprise     d  e  - 

pends  largely  on  what  kind  of  a  job 
has  been  done  before  the  curtain 
rises. 

I  never  think  of  the  planning  of 
an  advertising  program  but  I  think 
of  that  old  story,  which  I  have  told 
before  but  which  will  bear  repeating, 
of  the  newspaper  correspondent  who 
came  upon  General  Kuroki  fishing  in 
a  stream  near  Japanese  army  head- 
quarters at  a  time  when  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  armies  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  most  decisive  Manchu- 
rian  warfare. 

"General!"  the  correspondent  ex- 
claimed. "You  don't  seem  to  be 
worrying  much  about  the  result  of 
the  battle." 

"No,"  replied  the  little  general, 
upon  whose  shoulders  rested  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  Manchurian  campaign. 


"This  battle  was  fought  two  years 
ago  in  Tokio." 

The  success  of  any  advertising 
program  is  not  made  in  the  pages  of 
periodicals,  or  on  sign-boards  by  the 
roadside;  nor  is  it  made  in  dealers' 
stores,  contrary  to  the  often-voiced 
opinion  to  that  effect.  These  places 
are  but  the  battle  grounds  upon 
which    the    advertiser   engages   the 


The  experiment  of  actually  photographing  the  vibrations  which  make  up  a  sound,  gives 
visible  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Klaxon  note. 

ANSWERING  the  question,  "What  does  it  look  like?"  may  involve 
.  having  pictures  made — not  just  ordinary  pictures  that  will  mean 
something  to  the  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  product,  but  pictures 
that  tell  the  story  to  the  uninitiated;  perhaps  such  pictures  as  have  never 
before  been  made.  An  admirable  example  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  respect  is  shown  by  the  illustration  reproduced  ahove, 
which  is  taken  from  a  last  year's  advertisement  of  the  Klaxon  automo- 
bile horn.  Since  science  has  made  it  possible  to  photograph  the  vibra- 
tions which  make  up  sound,  visible  proof  is  presented  to  the  reader  of 
the  evenness  and  carrying  power  of  this  particular  note.  An  unusual 
illustration  and  a  highly  efTective  one. 


public  and  his  competitors  in  his 
battle  for  sales  and  good-will. 

To  insure  victory  the  battle  must 
be  carefully  fought  out  beforehand, 
in  the  advertiser's  own  office. 

A  very  thick  volume  might  be 
filled  with  detailed  considerations  of 
the  methods  of  fighting  this  battle, 
just  as  whole  libraries  have  been 
written  on  the  science  of  attack  and 
defense  in  warfare.  But  if  we  deal 
in  a  few  simple  principles  we  will 
get  a  better  idea  of  how  an  adver- 
tising success  is  likely  to  be  achieved, 
and  the  methods  will  suggest  them- 
selves almost  automatically. 

These  principles  can  be  best  crys- 
tallized, perhaps,  in  five  Key  Ques- 
tions, which  should  be  answered  in 
plans  and  materials  and  arrange- 
ments, before  any  program  of  adver- 
tising is  entered  upon: 


1.  Where    is   the    natural   market 
for  this  product? 

2.  Who  form  the  market  for  this 
product? 

3.  What  will  people  want  to  know 
about  this  product? 

4.  How  can  people  take  advantage 
of  this  advertising? 

5.  Are  we  ready  to  start? 
These  five  questions  seem  simple 

in  themselves; 
but  start  ana- 
lyzing them  and 
see  how  quickly 
they  lead  into 
the  very  heart 
of  the  battle  for 
business  s  u  c  - 
cess. 

Begin  with 
Key  Question 
No.  1.  I  know 
of  one  fortune 
of  half  a  million 
dollars,  and  of 
another  nearly 
as  large,  buried 
in  an  advertis- 
ing grave  be- 
cause the  sim- 
ple matter  of 
geography  was 
not  taken  into 
consideration  in 
advance.  The 
where  question 
was  not  an- 
swered until  it 
came  up  at  the 
inquest! 

Sometimes  this 
first  Key  Ques- 
tion can  be  an- 
s  w  e  r  e  d  with 
nothing  more 
than  ordinary 
common  sense 
^=^^^=^=^^^  as  a  guide ;  then 
again  it  may  re- 
quire months  of  painstaking  re- 
search. But  until  it  is  answered  such 
fundamental  business  considerations 
as  the  location  of  the  enterprise,  the 
type  of  selling  organization  or  the 
kind  of  sales  effort  required,  the 
strategic  placing  of  branch  offices 
or  warehouses,  and  determination  of 
the  limits  of  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
gram, cannot  be  settled  intelligently. 
Key  Question  No.  2  asks:  "Who 
form  the  market  for  this  product?" 
The  basic  problem  of  pricing  the 
product;  the  problem  of  volume,  in- 
volving the  question  of  how  much  to 
invest  in  production  machinery  or 
equipment;  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  product  itself;  the  calibre 
of  salesmen  required  to  sell  it;  and 
many  other  equally  elemental  busi- 
ness factors  often  depend  upon  the  ■ 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  36] 
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On  Making  Partners  of 
Your  Agents 

By  Roy  S.  Durstine 


ANYONE  who  has  observed  the 
/\  advertising  business  has  no- 
/\  ticed  that  an  agency  will  make 
an  excellent  record  for  one  adver- 
tiser and  apparently  will  fail  dis- 
mally for  another.     Why  should  it? 

The  same  men,  using  the  same  set 
of  brains,  with  the  same  equipment 
and  the  same  wealth  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and  other  media  from 
which  to  choose,  have  certain  cus- 
tomers who  have  been  with  them  for 
years  and  others  who  stay  for  a 
year  or  so  and  then  tell  the  world 
and  sundry  that  they  "couldn't  get 
anything  out  of  that  outfit." 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
the  one  case  the  agency  has  tackled 
its  job  with  enthusiasm  while  in  the 
other  it  has  decided  to  take  as  much 
and  do  as  little  as  possible  before 
the  advertiser  comes  to  his  senses? 

Suppose  you  are  planning  to  build 
a  house.  You  hear  of  the  work  of 
a  good  architect.  He  has  planned 
two  houses  occupied  by  your  neigh- 
bors,  both   of   them   close   at   hand. 

You  visit  these  houses  and  look 
through  them  with  unusual  interest, 
and  afterwards  you  say,  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family: 

"I  don't  see  how  the  same  man 
could  have  built  those  two  houses. 
The  Robinsons'  is  a  corker — roomy 
and  comfortable  and  full  of  pleasant 
and  unexpected  ideas.  But  the  Mc- 
Cullums'  is  a  sight!  Did  you  ever 
see  so  many  trick  cupboards  and 
chopped-up  rooms?  They  haven't  a 
room  of  decent  size  on  the  second 
floor,  but  they  certainly  have  a  lot 
of  sleeping-porches  and  linen- 
closets!" 

That  architect  could  tell  you  a  sad 
story.  He  could  tell  you  that  when 
the  Robinsons  came  to  build  their 
house  they  didn't  greet  him  with  a 
bundle  of  clippings  from  House 
Adorable.  They  didn't  start  by  tell- 
ing him  that  the  butler's  pantry 
must  have  a  northern  exposure  or 
that  the  nursery  had  to  have  an  in- 
door running-track. 

They  just  showed  him  their  lot 
and  told  him  how  much  they  had  to 
spend  and  how  big  their  family  was 
and  let  him  get  started  on  his  own 


Roy  S.  Durstine 

idea  of  the  kind  of  house  that  would 
fit  their  taste,  family,  purse  and  lot. 
But  the  McCullums!  They  knew 
the  dimensions  of  every  room.  They 
had  an  exterior  upon  which  they  had 
settled  even  though  you  couldn't 
stuff  it  with  their  rooms  without 
making  it  bulge  on  one  side  and  sag 
at  the  top.  They  had  more  closets 
than  windows.  In  their  house  they 
had  more  ideas  than  nails. 

HE  did  the  best  he  could,  poor 
soul.  But  he  hated  that  house  as 
it  reared  itself  on  paper  before  him 
and  he  hated  it  still  more  as  it  pro- 
gressed and  as  the  McCullums  made 
him  lop  off  the  sun  porch  to  make 
room  for  a  crokinole  court  for  young 
Mr.  Harold  McCullum. 

While  everything  was  being  de- 
livered right  on  the  dot  for  the  Rob- 
inson house,  telegrams  were  arriv- 
ing to  tell  why  shipments  for  the 
McCullums,  were  lost  on  a  siding 
near  Ashtabula.  Everything  breezed 
along  for  the  Robinsons;  every 
union'  on  earth  called  a  strike  just 
as  its  members  set  foot  on  the  Mc- 
Cullum threshold. 


There  are  advertising  programs 
like  that  and  there  are  advertisers 
named  Robinson  and  others  named 
McCullum. 

When  the  McCullums  start  to  ad- 
vertise they  begin  by  haggling  over 
terms.  You  can't  tell  them.  They 
know  that  agencies  cut  their  rates 
and  rebate  part  of  their  commis- 
sions. They  know  because  they 
have  had  three  that  did,  in  the 
past  two  years.  Maybe  that's  why 
they  have  had  three  in  the  past  two 
years  and  are  now  looking  for  an 
agency. 

Well,  all  right;  they  will  pay  full 
rates.  But  they'll  make  this  new 
agency  earn  its  commissions.  Then 
the  fun  begins. 

The  first  meeting  consists  of  a 
monologue  by  the  president,  a  re- 
cital of  the  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  McCullum.  At 
the  next  meeting  the  vice-president 
explains  all  the  things  that  can't  be 
done.  The  sales  manager  makes  it 
clear  that  his  salesmen  take  no  stock 
in  advertising  and  would  prefer  to 
have  the  appropriation  distributed 
among  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  the  agency  submits  its  first 
draft  of  the  advertising  plan,  ac- 
companied by  rough  sketches  and 
copy  ideas,  the  comma-hounds  are 
unleashed.  That  picture  doesn't  look 
like  their  factory.  This  word  should 
never  be  spelled  this  way:  it's  a 
house  rule. 

Hadn't  they  explained  that  the 
president's  wife  hated  blue?  And 
that  since  the  secretary  was  pois- 
oned by  a  clam  on  his  last  trip  to 
New  York  he  had  never  liked  gray? 
And  that  the  firm  signature,  de- 
signed originally  by  a  bibulous  sign- 
painter  in  the  winter  of  '78,  must 
always  appear  exactly  in  the  same 
sacred  form?  Well,  they  had  meant 
to  explain  all  these  traditions  and 
they  supposed  it  would  take  any  new 
organization  a  little  while  to  get  the 
hang  of  these  things. 

"They'll  be  all  right,"  the  agency 
representatives  assured  one  another 
on  the  way  to  the  train,  "as  soon  as 
we  get  better  acquainted." 

But  the  copy  had  to  be  passed 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58] 
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Addressing  General  Copy  to 
the  Particular  Industry 


THE  problem  of  addressing 
particular  advertisements  to 
particular  industries  is  one 
which  has  always  proved  perplexing 
to  the  advertiser  of  technical  prod- 
ucts. When  the  product  has  varied 
applications  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent industries  a  single  piece  of  copy 
will,  of  course,  have  a  more  or  less 
universal  appeal,  but  it  has  proved 
much  more  satisfactory  when  the 
copy  appearing  in  the  different  trade 
journals  can  address  directly  the 
different  industries  to  which  those 
particular  journals  go.  The  greatest 
objection  to  this  is  the  cost.  Electros 
are  expensive;  the  copywriter's 
time  is  expensive.  How  are  these 
objections  to  be  overcome? 

The  current  campaigns  of  Oxweld 
welding  and  cutting  apparatus  and 
Linde  Oxygen  provide  good  examples 


of  what  may  be  done  along  these 
lines  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  trouble.  Both  of  these  products, 
obviously,  are  closely  related  in  their 
uses,  and  both  are  manufactured  by 
the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Cor- 
poration. Their  use  is  common  to  a 
large  number  of  industries.  The 
copy  appeal  is  general.  But  how 
can  each  separate  industry  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  particular  copy 
which  reaches  it  is  addressed  to  it 
alone  and  has  a  particular  applica- 
tion to  its  problems? 

Oxweld  features  pictures.  Repro- 
duced in  this  article  are  typical 
examples.  In  each  advertisement 
the  layout  and  the  main  text  are 
identical.  However,  the  halftone 
and  the  type  panel  inserted  upon  it 
differ.  Each  photograph  illustrates 
a  condition  which  prevails  in  what- 


ever industry  is  being  addressed. 
The  message  which  it  conveys  is 
addressed  directly  to  that  industry 
by  name  and  cites  what  is  merely  a 
typical  instance  of  Oxweld  service. 
The  instance  is  in  each  case  the 
same;  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
might  apply  to  practically  any  in- 
dustry. Only  the  first  sentence  is 
changed.  "Construction  companies 
know  what  Oxweld  utility  men  can 
do,"  says  one  advertisement,  and 
proceeds  to  quote  from  a  service 
report  which  might  apply  to  the  con- 
struction business — or  to  the  plumb- 
ing business  with  equal  facility. 
"Machine  shops  know  what  Oxweld 
service  men  can  do,"  another  de- 
clares, and  relates  the  story  of  the 
same  service  report,  as  applicable  to 
machine  shops  as  it  would  be  to 
welding    shops,    oil    and    gas    com- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  28  | 
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How  We  Pick  Salesmen  for 
Export  Markets 

By  F.  W.  Copeland 

Vice-President,  Sullivan  Machinery  Company 


BEFORE  selecting  your  repre- 
sentative to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  read  over  the  power  of 
attorney  required  by  that  foreign 
government  before  permitting  a  reg- 
istered branch.  You  will  find  that 
you  must  delegate  powers  that  your 
directors  would  hesitate  to  give  to 
your  president.  He  can  commit  you 
to  fines  and  obligations  that  might 
wipe  out  your  investment  in  that 
country  and  inflict  a  serious  addi- 
tional loss.  This  will  make  you 
think  twice  and  will  keep  you  from 
sending  a  cub  salesman,  or  an  un- 
successful relative,  or  some  man 
you  picked  up  through  an  agency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  seri- 
ous price  that  a  manufacturer  must 
pay  for  export  business  is  the 
taking  from  the  domestic  organiza- 
tion the  best  salesman. 

Pick  a  man  who  has  been  with 
you  at  least  five  years,  who  is  loyal 
above  all  things,  who  has  a  sense 
of  values,  who  is  a  plugger  in  the 
face  of  discouragement,  and  who  is 
a  gentleman.  He  should  be  adapta- 
ble to  new  circumstances  and  if 
possible,  have  the  saving  grace  of  a 
sense   of   humor.      He    should    have 


some  thrill  of  adventure  but  back  of 
it  should  have  the  instinct  event- 
uallj-  to  save  money  and  settle  down. 
Your  secret  hope  is  that  your  man 
will  not  only  make  good  in  that 
market  but  will  want  to  live  there 
all  his  life.  It  rarely  happens  this 
way,  but  the  man  who  goes  out  with 
the  feeling  that  he  is  willing  to 
build  his  life  wherever  his  job  leads 
him  is  ten  times  more  valuable  than 
the  man  who  wants  three  years  of 
adventure  outside  the  twelve  mile 
limit,  then  a  guarantee  of  a  job  at 
home.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
ambitious  man  should  not  settle  for 
life  in  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Madrid,  Milan,  Mexico  City,  Shang- 
hai, Sydney,  Melbourne  or 
Johannesburg.  In  each  of 
these  cities  he  can  find  as 
many  intimate  friends  as  in 
his  particular  suburb  outside 
of  New  York  or  Chicago. 
This  statement  applies  only 
to  the  man  with  sufficient 
breadth  and  depth  to  interest 
himself  in  community  in- 
terests, art  or  literature. 

You  must  first  sell  the  idea 
to    your    salesman,    pointing 


out  the  unusual  opportunity  to  make 
a  conspicuous  record.  Man  after 
man  comes  to  me  from  our  domes- 
tic organization  asking  for  a  foreign 
job  because  he  sees  that  advancement 
is  faster  in  the  foreign  department. 
I  tell  a  man  frankly  that  for  the 
first  two  years  he  is  not  going  to  be 
worth  his  salt  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try. The  company  holds  the  bag 
while  he  flounders  around  learning 
the  language  and  customs.  We  are 
not  going  to  invest  this  money  un- 
less he  will  at  least  express  a  will- 
ingness to  remain  away  indefinitely 
if  he  finds  the  life  attractive.  If  the 
man  is  married  his  wife's  tastes 
should  be  consulted  even  more  than 


OFTEN  under  foreign  con- 
ditions the  representative 
of  an  American  concern  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  powers 
that  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany would  hesitate  to  give  the 
president.  It  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  send  the  very  best  sales- 
man on  the  domestic  force 
when  invading  a  foreign  market 
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his  own.  There  can  be  cases  where 
the  wife  is  the  stronger  asset  of 
the  two,  as  it  is  her  courage  and 
cheerfulness  that  make  any  home 
attractive.  We  do  not  make  con- 
tracts with  our  man.  We  give  him 
a  letter  saying  that  his  salary  will 
be  the  same  as  before,  plus  $100  per 
month  foreign  bonus.  We  will  give 
him  a  free  trip  home  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  We  will  bring  him  home 
if  we  fire  him,  but  he  will  pay  his 
own  return  expenses 
if  he  quits.  This 
trip  home  after  two 
years  is  indispensa- 
ble. By  that  time  the 
realities  in  the  for- 
eign country  have 
fought  a  losing  fight 
with  the  illusions  of 
the  United  States. 
Bring  him  home  for 
a  month  or  so  and  he 
will  find  that  life  in 
America  has  its  irri- 
tations and  discom- 
forts. Then  he  usu- 
ally goes  back  for  a 
three  year  period.  On 
his  return  to  the  for- 
eign country  he  gets 
a  thrill  of  pride  to 
find  that  the  language 
is  natural  to  him  and 
that  his  friends  out 
there  are  awaiting 
him  with  more  cor- 
diality than  his  busy 
preoccupied  friends  in 
America. 

Of  course  you  in- 
crease his  earnings 
from  time  to  time.  It 
has    proved    a    good  ^= 

scheme  to  advance 
the  salary  moderately,  increase  the 
foreign  bonus  slightly  and  then  give 
a  commission  arrangement  with  a 
guaranteed  minimum  and  an  ac- 
cepted maximum.  The  bonus  is  nec- 
essary, because  if  you  bring  your 
man  back  to  this  country  for  a  job 
you  must  have  a  clear  cut  reason 
for  paying  him  less  than  on  his  for- 
eign assignment.  The  guaranteed 
minimum  frees  him  from  the  dread 
that  he  will  be  left  high  and  dry  if 
business  is  paralyzed  by  a  revolution 
or  collapse  of  exchange.  The  ac- 
cepted maximum,  set  high  enough  to 
leave  plenty  of  margin  for  ambition, 
is  fair  to  the  employer  as  protection 
against  the  contingency  of  a  new 
and  unexpected  market  developing 
suddenly.  Many  an  American  com- 
pany is  paying  a  foreign  manager 
sums  all  out  of  proportion  to  his 
value  but  because  a  new  invention 
or  a  new  line  has  been  developed  by 
the  home  organization  without  the 


slightest  effort  in  that  foreign  field. 

Eemember  that  your  representa- 
tive, unless  he  is  a  rounder,  must  be 
able  to  save  money.  His  dream  has 
got  to  be  to  lay  up  a  nest  egg  so  that 
eventually  he  can  retire.  He  realizes 
after  a  while  that  his  value  is  his 
specialized  knowledge  of  that  foreign 
country  and  that  he  never  will  come 
home  to  work  for  less  money. 

To  offset  this  you  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  no  man  is  irre- 


LIFE  in  foreign  countries  may  offer  fully  as  many  attractions 
I  as  life  in  the  United  States.  The  thrill  of  prospective  ad- 
venture often  inspires  men  to  apply  for  foreign  selling  posi- 
tions, but  the  man  who  is  willing  to  settle  down  and  to  build 
his  life  wherever  his  job  leads  him  is  ten  times  more  valuable 
than  the  man  who  simply  craves  three  years  or  so  of  adventure 
beyond   the   twelve-mile    limit    and    then    a    job    back    home 


placeable.  When  you  have  spent 
money  training  a  man  in  a  foreign 
country  and  have  built  an  organiza- 
tion around  him,  his  resignation 
would  cost  you  a  pretty  penny.  So, 
when  he  demands  a  raise  in  pay  it 
seems  much  easier  to  spend  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  more  in  keeping 
him  than  to  spend  ten  thousand  re- 
placing him.  This  is  fatal.  I  know 
several  American  firms  that  are  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  their  for- 
eign managers  because  they  have  let 
them  reach  a  point  where  they  can- 
not be  replaced.  You  will  lose  a  few 
nights  sleep  but  will  come  out  of  it 
a  lot  better  off  if  you  bounce  right 
on  a  man  when  he  strikes  for  an  in- 
crease. Make  the  raises  come  from 
you  and  not  from  his  threats. 

Remember  that  your  reputation  in 
a  foreign  country  is  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  your  representative.  If  he 
is  a  braggart  or  a  blusterer,  your 
firm  is  considered  cheap.     If  your 


man  is  too  thrifty,  your  firm  is  rated 
accordingly.  Try  to  pick  your  man 
of  the  type  who,  if  you  saw  him  at 
the  club,  would  impress  you  as  being 
a  quiet,  resourceful,  successful  man 
and  one  whom  you  could  not  absolute- 
ly place  as  being  a  Chicagoan,  a  New 
Yorker,  or  possibly  an  Englishman. 
You  want  him  to  own  a  home  in  the 
city  of  his  headquarters  and  lead  an 
active  community  life.  This  is  the 
background  that  is  necessary  if  your 
man  is  going  to  be 
big  enough  to  act  as 
an  executive  of  an  of- 
fice that  must  handle 
its  own  advertising, 
catalogs,  warehous- 
ing, billing,  collect- 
ing, banking,  protec- 
tion of  exchange,  liti- 
gation, patent  de- 
fense, and  at  the 
same  time  run  a  sales 
organization,  not  to 
mention  the  strain  of 
cheerfully  accepting 
fatherly  advice  from 
a  foreign  sales  man- 
ager in  Chicago  who 
cannot  possibly  know 
the  local  situation. 

With  good  men  in 
the  field  you  do  not 
have  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate    and     stew 
over     the     countless 
different   methods   of 
financing,      shipping, 
advertising  and  meet- 
ing government  regu- 
lations.   When  a  man 
I  trust  writes — "It  is 
necessary     and     cus- 
:^^^^^^=     tomary  to  do  this  or 
that,"  I  can  say— "I 
do  not  understand  why,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  all  upside  down,  but  I  am  do- 
ing what  you  say,"  unless  it  is  con- 
trary to  a  general  policy  of  invest- 
ment.     We    pack    as   they    instruct, 
forward    and    bill    as    they    require. 
Occasionally  they  ask  for  the  moon 
and  get  turned  down,  but  not  often. 
The   next   question    is   the    selec- 
tion of  Exclusive  Agents. 

Don't  pick  an  agent  on  his  say  so. 
Send  someone  out  to  investigate  and 
if  necessary  send  another  man  for  a 
year  to  help  the  agent  get  started. 
Fair  sharing  of  the  burden  and  of 
the  profits  is  the  only  successful  re- 
lationship with  an  agent. 

We  assume  that  the  agent  is  going 
to  relieve  us  of  selling  expense,  so 
we  go  the  limit  in  naming  a  dis- 
count equal  to  our  sales  burden. 
There  is  no  point  in  giving  a  small 
discount  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
it  later  as  reward.  The  agent  loses 
enthusiasm. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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How  Old  Are  Magazines  When 
They  Are  Thrown  Away? 


THE  life  of  maga- 
zines as  a  whole,  of 
different  kinds  of 
magazines,  and  of  indi- 
vidual publications,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of 
speculation  and  debate, 
with  very  little  in  the 
way  of  definite  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

The  National  Adver- 
tising Survey  gives  credit 
to  John  Magee  of  The 
Manternach  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the 
suggestion  which  led  to 
the  analysis  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  report. 
The  suggestion  was  that 
very  definite  facts  should 


By  R.  0.  Eastman 


Editor's  Note 

WE  submit  this  article  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
space  buying  from  every  angle  of  the  subject.  The 
facts  and  figures  quoted  here  were  compiled  by  the 
National  Advertising  Survey,  conducted  by  R.  O. 
Eastman,  and  they  speak  for  themselves.  How- 
ever, they  are  physical  facts  which  present  only  one 
phase  of  the  subject,  and  the  reader  should  take  them 
at  their  face  value.  The  Fortnightly  presents  them 
merely  as  interesting  facts  gleaned  from  a  reasonably 
exhaustive  survey.  Their  relation  to  space  buying 
should  be  inferred  rather  than  taken  as  having 
any    definitely    determined    eflfect   upon    this    subject 


(which  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished) and  maga- 
zines coming  in  file  order, 
indicating  that  they  had 
been  stacked  up  in  the 
home  for  some  time  be- 
f  o  r  e  being  discarded. 
Even  with  this  precau- 
tion, further  allowance 
must  be  made,  doubtless, 
for  the  time  that  the 
magazines  may  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  home 
before  the  call  of  the 
junk  dealer. 

So  the  active  or  useful 
life  of  the  magazine  in 
the  home  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  being  quite  as 
long,  on  the  average,  as 


be  available  from  a  check-up  in  the  had  elapsed  between  the  gathering  the  average  age  at  which  it  reached 

magazine    graveyard — the    junk  of  the  magazines  and  their  receipt  the  graveyard. 

dealer's  establishment,  where  a  large  by  the  junk  dealer.                                      It   is   certain,   however,   that  the 

share    of    the    magazines    must    go  Care  was  taken  in  the  check-up  to  age  should  not  be  greater  than  the 

when  they  are  definitely  discarded,  avoid     returns     from     newsstands  figures  here  reported,  and  the  proc- 


We  were  fortunate  in 
finding  in  Cleveland  an 
ideal  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose, where  magazines 
were  received  daily  in 
carloads,  bales  broken  in 
the  cars  and  the  contents 
delivered  to  the  stock 
rooms  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

Our  staff  men  put  on 
overalls,  stationed  them- 
selves at  a  point  on  this 
conveyor  belt  and  picked 
magazines  on  a  "run-of- 
mine"  principle.  Name 
and  date  of  issue  were  re- 
corded, and  the  data  so 
secured  provides  the 
facts  in  this  report. 

The  check-up  was  made 
within  a  period  of  one 
week  at  the  end  of  April, 
1925.  The  magazines 
checked  came  from  rep- 
resentative towns  in 
western  Pennsylvania 
and  eastern  Ohio  mainly. 
The  fact  that  4  per  cent 
of  the  magazines  were 
issues  one  month  old  or 
less  is  indicative  that 
comparatively   little   time 


Age  of  All  Publications  Counted: 

Section  A: 

Age*  Per  Cent  of 

Month  of  Number         Counted  Total  for 

Year    Issue  Counted  as:  1924-1925 

1925     April     8)  %  mo.  3.8 

March     59  j  %  mo.  3.8 

February    126  1  mo.  7.2 

January    172  2  mos.  9.8 

1924     December 151  3  mos.  8.6 

November    141  4  mos.  8.1 

October     159  5  mos.  9.1 

September    138  6  mos.  7.9 

August    132  7  mos.  7.6 

July     104  8  mos.  6.0 

June    118  9  mos.  6.8 

May    110  10  mos.  6.3 

April    118  11  mos.  6.8 

March     93  12  mos.  5.3 

February    56  13  mos.  3.2 

January    59  14  mos.  3.4 

1923         1st    %    198 

2nd  %   125 

1922         Year    99 

1921        Year    37 

1920        And  prior  104 

Total    2,307 

The  figures  above  the  line  represent  104  different  publications 
which  appeared  from  2  to  406  times.  The  average  age  (weighted 
age,  confirmed  by  median)  was  6.3  months.  The  largest  nfeure 
for  any  one  month   was  2   months. 

•The  check-up  being  made  approximately  the  first  of  April, 
publications  bearing  April  and  March  dates  were  counted  as  being 
one-half  month  old.  This  maices  some  allowance  for  the  time 
elapsing  from  the  gathering  of  the  publications  to  their  receipt 
by    the    Junk    dealer. 


^ 


ess  is  as  fair  to  one  pub- 
lication as  another.  So 
the  contrasts  and  com- 
parisons ought  to  be  en- 
tirely fair,  at  least  as 
applied  to  the  territory 
from  which  the  magazines 
came,  which,  in  turn,  is  a 
typical  territory. 

In  this  check-up,  week- 
lies were  checked  only  as 
to  the  month  and  not 
the  week  of  issue,  as 
it  was  thought  that  a 
sharper  definition  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose 
in  this  analysis. 

A  total  of  2307  publi- 
cations were  checked.  In 
the  figures  on  average 
age  given  in  this  bulletin 
(Section  A)  only  issues 
of  1924  and  1925  were 
considered. 

Twenty-four  per  cent 
of  the  2307  magazines 
were  issued  prior  to  1924. 
We  have  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed that  most  of  these 
were  not  actively  alive  in 
the  homes  from  which 
they  came,  and  therefore 
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l>riiwn  hy   Huch  Ferriss   for  I>elilKh    Portland  ('emeiit  Co. 

ARCHITECTS  were  once  supposed  to  have  eyes  and  imaginations.  Then  the  Formula  Boys  dis- 
covered that  the  "proper  approach"  to  the  architect  was  through  an  8I/2  by  H?  file-size  dossier 
of  dehydrated  specifications.  So  it  has  remained  for  Lehigh  to  chuck  all  such  ad-science  over- 
board, and  ask  Hugh  Ferriss  to  make  some  pictures  which  would  be  seen  by  eyes  and  echoed  by 
imaginations.  Lehigh  calls  the  drawings  "rendering,"  which  is  foxy,  but  otherwise  this  cement  com- 
pany stands  squarely  on  a  dream-picture  of  how  cement  will  mass  against  the  luminous  sky. 
Incidentally,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Ferriss'  portfolio  will  help  a  lot  of  architects  to  crystallize 
their  conceptions  of  what  this  new  school,  this  Hylan-Tutankhamen  type  of  building,  really  means. 
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lie  Basics  of  Advertising  Copy 


Repetition  as  an  Aid  to 
Advertising  Emphasis 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


OHN  and  Jane  Publick  do  not 
particularly  exert  themselves  to 
understand  advertising.  They 
are  not  interested  in  geting  the  ad- 
vertiser's point. 

So,  every  device  for  making  the 
jfeader  read  and  understand  is  a  de- 
tice  for  making  advertising  pay. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  dis- 
iissed  twelve  ways  for  putting 
clarity  into  copy.  But,  at  one  or 
more  points,  the  advertising  writer 
must  go  beyond  vividness  to  em- 
phasis. He  must  do  more  than  make 
the  reader  see.  He  must  make  the 
reader  remember. 

When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
orator  has  a  fist  to  pound;  the  con- 
versationalist has  a  finger  to  point; 
the  dramatist  has  a  climax  to  un- 
cover. 

What  has  the  advertising  man  ? 
Once  he  had  the  underscore,  and  he 
used  it  so  freely  that  a  block  of 
text  looked  like  a  ruje  book.  But 
the  underscore  has  been  exposed.  It 
emphasizes  words,  not  meanings. 
Similarly,  with  that  other  mechani- 
cal device — italics.  It,  too,  empha- 
sizes words,  not  meanings.  Both 
have  an  occasional  usefulness ;  their 
frequent  use  is  a  confession  of 
writing  weakness. 

What,  then,  has  the  advertising 
man  for  emphasis?  Quite  enough, 
quite  enough. 

The  first  of  the  emphasis  devices 
is  repetition. 

Suppose  it's  hosiery — and  you 
wish  to  describe  its  extraordinary 
service  in  mileage.  Ordinarily,  you 
would  be  pleased  with: 

"Billions  of  miles,  the  walkers  of 
the  world  travel  every  year  in  X 
Hosiery." 

Phoenix  writes  it: 

"Miles — miles — billions  of  miles, 
the  walkers  of  the  world  travel  every 
year  in  Phoenix  Hosiery." 

If  the  first  is  powerful,  three 
times  powerful  is  this  second. 

A  wonderful  device — repetition ! 
Like  a  battery  of  pointing  fingers. 
At  the  same  time,  so  simple!  So 
easy  to  apply! 


Henry  Eckhardt 

Yet  how  sparingly  copywriters 
use  it. 

Repetition  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  kind  is  the  simple  repetition  of 
a  key-word. 

Witness  this  clarion  blast  from  a 
Johns-Manville  advertisement: 

"From  every  old  roof  in  America 
comes  the  cry — Re-roof !  Re-roof  for 
the  last  time!    Re-roof  now!" 

THIS  construction  is  the  Big 
Bertha  of  sentence  structure.  For 
sheer  emphasis,  no  other  construc- 
tion approaches  it.  Its  secret  is  the 
triple  repetition  of  the  key-word  in 
a  triple  combination  of  short  sen- 
tences. 

In  comparison,  double  repetition 
is  mild.  Yet  it,  too,  has  its  useful- 
nesses. Chief  among  these  is  spot- 
lighting the  key-word  which  is 
buried.  It  halts  the  hurrying 
reader,  and  says,  in  effect:  "Hold  on 
to  this." 

To  illustrate  from  a  recent  Postum 
advertisement: 

"She  was  beautiful!  Slender, 
clear-eyed,     smiling,     with    a     com- 

-^ 


plexion — a  real  complexion — that 
almost  made  one  gasp." 

How  weak  the  italized  "was." 
How  much  greater  the  emphasis  on 
"complexion." 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  all 
copy  is  to  make  adjectives  mean 
something.  Repetition  of  the  ad- 
jective, in  the  comparative  scale,  re- 
sults in  a  climax. 

The  various  degrees  of  force  thus 
obtained  can  all  be  illustrated  from 
current  Chateau  Frontenac  copy. 
This  copy  continuously  contrasts  the 
modernity  of  Chateau  Frontenac 
service  with  the  quaintness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Says  one  sentence,  "Come  in  June, 
for  the  quaint  atmosphere  of  this 
quaint  place."  Simple  repetition, 
here — and   undoubted   emphasis! 

Continues  the  copy,  "Yet,  the  ser- 
vice is  that  of  modern  America- 
very  modern  America." 

Suppose  it  had  been  written,  "Yet, 
the  service  is  that  of  modern  Amer- 
ica." "Modern"  would  have  been 
quite  lost.  The  comparative  is  what 
spotlights  "modern." 

Suppose  it  had  been  written,  "Yet, 
the  service  is  that  of  modern  Amer- 
ica— very  modern  America — most 
modern  America." 

Now  we  have  tremendous  em- 
phasis. Each  succeeding  phrase 
"piles  it  on."  We  rise  to  an  impres- 
sive climax.  In  fact,  so  powerful  is 
the  emphasis  that  we  should  use  this 
device  only  for  a  major  point  in  the 
advertisement. 

The  second  kind  of  repetition  is 
repetition  of  an  idea.  Properly  this 
should  be  called  reiteration. 

Headlines  a  Mazda  Lamp  adver- 
tisement: 

"Spread  Light  Everywhere." 

Observe  the  craftmanship  which 
emphasizes  this  idea  in  the  first 
paragraph : 

"Pour  a  flood  of  light  down  into 
the  arm  chair.  Shower  it  liberally 
into  the  farthest  corners.  Scatter 
brightness  broadcast." 

The   force   of  this  cannot   be   ex- 
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The  Most  Dangerous  Competition 

in  Business  Today 


By  Frank  H.  Stedman 


WITHIN  the  past  two  months 
I  have  "sat  in"  on  serious 
conferences  in  three  busi- 
nesses in  widely  different  fields  and 
watched  them  struggle  with  what  to 
them  was  a  new  form  of  competition. 

The  sales  of  one 
company  are  seri- 
ously threatened  by 
new-comers  in  their 
field  who  are  run- 
ning their  businesses 
in  modest  plants, 
with  small  organiza- 
tions, and  without 
any  frills.  As  a  con- 
sequence their  prices 
can  be  and  are  low. 

This  company  nat- 
urally resents  these 
low  prices.  It  can- 
not meet  them  be- 
cause it  has  a  small 
fortune  invested  in 
its  model  plant;  it 
has  an  impressive  en- 
gineering and  re- 
search organization ; 
it  has  high-salaried 
salesmen;  it  has  tra- 
ditions. 

The  sales  of  the 
second  of  the  trio  of 
companies  referred  to 
in  the  opening  para- 
graph are  being 
eaten  into  alarming- 
ly by  imported  mer- 
chandise which  re- 
tails in  some  in- 
stances for  less  than 
this  company's  whole-  ^^ 

sale  price  on  what  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  is  compara- 
ble merchandise. 

This  company  cannot  possibly 
meet  this  price.  It  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  which  is  inherent  in 
competing  with  imported  merchan- 
dise made  in  countries  where  very 
low  labor  costs  prevail;  but  in  addi- 
tion it  is  an  old,  established  busi- 
ness which  has  built  up  a  plant  and 
an  organization  that  roll  up  a  heavy 
overhead  which  must  be  added  to 
the  price  of  its  product.  Some  of 
its  smaller  competitors  in  this  coun- 


try are  finding  this  foreign  compe- 
tition less  troublesome  because  their 
overhead  is  low. 

The  third  company  is  a  service 
organization  which  is  greatly  em- 
barrassed  because   two   competitors 


WITH  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  beginning  to  look 
more  actively  to  America  for  business,  the  American 
manufacturer  who  has  allowed  his  overhead  to  pile  up  finds 
himself  facing  a  serious  problem  of  competition.  He  finds  that 
the  old  world  countries  with  their  endless  supply  of  cheap 
labor  can  undersell  him  in  his  own  market.  As  tbe  competi- 
tion from  without  tightens  up  many  well  established  manufac- 
turers with  elaborate  plants  are  becoming  more  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  competition  within — the  Competition  of  Overhead 


are  selling  the  same  service  for  a 
lower  price  and  making  a  good  profit 
on  each  sale.  In  this  instance,  too, 
the  trouble  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word — overhead. 

The  executives  of  these  three 
companies  are  spending  hours  and 
hours  and  hours  talking  over  this 
severe  competition.  They  regard  it 
as  something  new.  But  the  fact  is, 
it  is  a  phenomenon  as  old  as  busi- 
ness: the  phenomenon  of  competi- 
tion within  the  gates  of  a  business 
— the     Competition     of     Overhead, 


which    sooner    or    later    arises    in 
almost  every  business. 

The  competition  of  overhead  is 
particularly  insidious.  It  is  insidi- 
ous in  exactly  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  the  word:  "working  ill  by 
slow  and  stealthy 
means."  It  builds  up 
so  gradually  that  no- 
body seems  to  notice 
it.  Worse  than  that, 
it  is  so  comfortable! 
One  is  reminded  of 
the  famous  experi- 
ment with  a  frog. 
You  will  recall  that 
when  the  frog  was 
dropped  into  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  he 
jumped  out  in  a 
hurry;  but  when  he 
was  put  into  a  kettle 
of  cold  water  under 
which  a  gas  flame 
was  burning,  the 
water  heated  so  grad- 
ually and  so  agree- 
ably that  he  was 
finally  boiled  to  death 
without  even  realiz- 
ing that  he  was  in 
hot  water! 

It  is  that  way  with 
overhead :     the     only 
difference  is  that  the 
temperature     of    the 
water  begins  to  show 
up  on  the  sales  rec- 
ords   after    a    while, 
and   there   begins   to 
be   a   bubbling  mur- 
=     mur      of      complaint 
from  the  sales  force 
to  the  effect  that  they  can't  seem  to 
meet  anybody's  price  any  more. 

That  is  the  state  in  which  the 
three  businesses  referred  to  find 
themselves  now.  What  shall  they 
do  about  it?  What  can  they  do 
about  it? 

At  the  present  time  they  are  go- 
ing through  the  "talk"  stage.  Al- 
most daily  they  are  reviewing  the 
situation,  as  one  might  review  a 
parade.  All  the  Excuses  and  Alibis 
and  Ifs  are  lined  up  and  marched 
solemnly  up  and  down  in  front  of 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  841 


The  Inevitable  Has  Happened 

AFTER  many  months,  the  announcement  which  has 
-long  been  expected  in  informed  circles  has  been 
made:  the  Victrola  and  radio  are  to  be  combined. 
More  specifically,  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  are  to 
collaborate  to  put  on  the  market,  this  coming  fall, 
Victrola  instruments  combined  with  the  most  modern 
and  highly  developed  "super-heterodyne"  receiving  sets. 
This  is  a  move  interesting  to  contemplate  in  a  mar- 
keting way,  for  the  Victor  Company  brings  to  the  com- 
bination long  years  of  very  successful  experience  in 
advertising  and  distribution,  while  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion brings  the  newest  form  of  popular  entertainment; 
and  two  market  competitors  are  turned  into  cooper- 
ators. 

Postal  Receipts  Fall 

AS  we  go  to  press  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  an- 
XjL  nounces  that  the  new  postal  rates  which  became 
effective  April  15  have  operated  to  produce  less  rather 
than  more  revenue.  Based  on  the  decline  in  May,  the 
postal  receipts  will  suffer  to  the  extent  of  $12,000,000 
per  year. 

While  it  is  possible  that  receipts  will  increase  some- 
what as  the  public,  and  particularly  the  business  world, 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  new  rates;  and 
while  the  poor  showing  in  May  very  possibly  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that  many  firms  hurried 
large  mailings  to  the  post-oflSces  before  April  15  to 
take  advantage  of  the  old  rate;  nevertheless  it  looks 
as  though  the  increased  postal  rates  would  defeat  their 
own  end.  It  is  easy  enough  to  legislate  increased 
postal  rates,  but  not  so  easy  to  legislate  increased 
postal  receipts! 

Figures  That  Laugh 

THE  data  that  publishers  and  various  research 
organizations  are  developing  for  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  is  invaluable,  and  unquestion- 
ably is  doing  much  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  mar- 
keting and  to  render  advertising  more  scientific.  But 
a  letter  like  the  following,  received  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers, is  a  good  thing  to  prevent  us  all  from  making 
sweeping  deductions  merely  from  rows  of  figures : 

There  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  you  should  not 
ask  us  to  sell  850  fenders  in  1925.  There  may  be,  however, 
a  good  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  do  it. 

You  might  look  at  a  map  and  find  a  town  named  Brooks, 
and  find  that  this  town  has  a  population  of  3100  people. 
You  might  figure  that  for  that  reason  the  town  should 
absorb  at  least  100  Tuxedo  suits  during  the  year,  but  when 
you  get  to  Brooks  you  would  find  that  everybody  in  the 
town  except  the  commissary  boss  and  the  engineer  of  the 
factory  is  a  cotton  mill  operative  who  doesn't  know  what 
a  Tuxedo  is.  In  the  same  way,  you  can  take  the  map  of 
our  State  and  figure  that  as  there  are  so  many  automobiles 
outside  of  Fords  in  this  State  and  as  there  will  be  so  many 
fenders  smashed  in  1925,  and  as  we  get  such  and  such  a 
percentage  of  the  replacement  fenders,  we  ought  to  sell 


850  fenders.  In  this  event,  however,  you  would  overlook 
the  fact  that  only  about  one  car  owner  out  of  fifty  in  this 
State  ever  replaces  a  broken  fender,  but  lets  it  rattle  for 
the  life  of  the  car. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  we  will  sell  all  the  fenders 
we  can,  whether  it  is  850  or  85  or  8500,  but  we  have  found 
that  manufacturers'  estimates,  especially  when  made  at  a 
mahogany  desk  somewhere  north  of  the  well-known  Smith 
&  Wesson  line,  are  often  rather  far  off,  in  one  direction 
or  another,  when  applied  to  business  in  our  section. 

Two  Months  Tell  the  Story 

THE  president  of  one  of  the  largest  business  enter- 
prises in  America — its  capital  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000 — once  said  in  our  hearing: 
"Within  two  months  of  the  time  a  new  brand  ia 
launched,  we  can  almost  always  'feel'  that  it  will  be  a 
success  or  a  failure.  If  we  'feel'  that  it  will  succeed, 
we  advance  its  success  by  months  or  even  by  years  by 
the  most  vigorous  kind  of  advertising.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  'feel'  that  it  is  headed  for  failure,  we  let 
it  die." 

®«&^ 

From  a  Bank  Letter 

THE  following  interesting  paragraph  is  from  the 
monthly  letter  sent  out  by  The  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  of  New  York: 

The  only  other  hope  of  the  manufacturer  whose  goods 
do  not  move  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  own  retail  stores  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
pulling  power  of  advertising.  The  advertising  method  of 
forcing  merchants  to  handle  goods  has  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful, and  many  manufacturers  rely  upon  it  exclusively. 
But  the  chain-store  merchant  who  has  branched  out  into 
manufacturing  is  making  progress  with  his  patient  offer- 
ings of  "something  just  as  good  or  better — our  own  manu- 
facture." He  nevertheless  faces  the  sentimental  objection 
that  he  is  limiting  the  choice  of  his  customers,  and  the 
power  of  the  printed  word  is  still  a  potent  antagonist  of 
the  persuasive  tongue.  Always  there  is  the  suspicion  that 
the  merchant  pushes  the  goods  he  recommends  because  he 
makes  more  out  of  them,  and  the  consumer  is  still  inclined 
to  stick  to  the  things  that  he  knows — ^the  things  he  has  been 
told  about  through  advertisements,  has  tried  and  found 
satisfactory. 

Such  an  expression  by  a  metropolitan  bank  has  con- 
siderable significance,  for  it  means  that  bankers  are 
acquiring  a  clearer  conception  of  the  power  and  place 
of  advertising  in  the  scheme  of  distribution.  The  more 
interested  bankers  become  in  advertising,  the  better; 
they  will  help  to  relate  it  more  soundly  to  business. 

Six  Mental  Hazards 

"  A  LETTER,  to  be  successful,"  recently  said  S.  R. 
£\  Stauffer  of  Minneapolis,  "must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  six  mental  hazards :  It  must  be  opened,  read,  under- 
stood, believed,  agreed  with  and  acted  upon."  An  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  these  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
would  probably  result  in  a  radical  change  or  improve- 
ment in  90  per  cent  of  direct  mailings  that  are  made. 
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Handling  National  Distribution 
for  a  Highly  Perishable  Product 

By  L.  D.  H.  Weld 

Manager,  Commercial  Research  Department,  Swift  &  Company 


THAT  waste  in  distribution 
may  be  eliminated  or  even  cut 
down  effectively  by  wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  elimination  of  the 
middleman  or  middlemen  is  false  in 
theory.  If  the  middleman  did  not 
have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
—if  he  did  not  have  some  economic 
justification  for  his  existence — he 
would  long  ago  have  been  eliminated 
by  natural  forces. 

Goods  must  be  assembled;  they 
must  be  stored;  all  the  different 
steps,  including  the  actual  distri- 
bution, must  be  financed;  risk 
must  be  assumed  for  price  fluctua- 
tions, etc.;  goods  must  be  sorted 
and  graded  into  packages,  case  lots, 
etc. ;  the  actual  selling — salesmen  and 
advertising — must  be  arranged ;  and 
transportation  must  be  paid  for. 
These  seven  services  are  rendered 
by  middlemen.  They  are  specialists 
in  their  field  and  have  developed  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  most 
cases.  Before  any  manufacturer  can 
think  of  eliminating  them  with  one 
broad  stroke,  he  must  ask  himself 
the  question,  "Can  I  perform  these 
services  more  economically  myself?" 
'  The  answer  to  that  question  must 
involve  a  number  of  elements.  In 
the  case  of  Swift  &  Company,  the 

Portions   of   an   address   delivered    before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 


most  vital  of  these  is  the  perish- 
ability of  the  product.  The  more 
hands  the  goods  have  to  go  through, 
the  more  time  is  taken  up  in  the 
process;  and  delay,  in  our  business, 
is  fatal.  Our  fresh  meat  products 
are  of  so  highly  perishable  a  nature 
that  they  must  reach  the  consumer 
not  more  than  two  weeks  after  the 
animals  have  been  slaughtered.  Sev- 
eral days  must  be  allowed  for  cool- 
ing and  shipping  before  the  product 
is  ready  for  distribution  in  our 
branch  houses,  and  then  we  have, 
roughly,  a  week's  time  to  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  vast  number  of  re- 
tailers who  are  located  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  our  own  case  we  have  eliminated 
the  middleman  but  we  have  not  elim- 
inated his  functions.  Simply,  we  are 
our  own  middlemen.  To  handle  our 
vast  market,  we  have  four  hundred 
branches  which  distribute  to  local 
territories.  As  a  rule  these  are  lo- 
cated in  cities  or  towns  which  are  so 
situated  that  they  form  convenient 
centers  from  which  to  distribute  to 
the  outlying  country  for  a  reasonable 
distance  around. 

However,  in  many  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  reach  districts  more  re- 
mote from  any  of  these  branches; 
districts  where  the  towns  are  so  scat- 
tered that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  es- 


tablish separate  branches  to  deal 
with  them.  To  handle  these,  we  have 
established  what  we  call  "car  routes." 
Salesmen  are  assigned  to  regular  ter- 
ritories and  they  must  cover  these, 
taking  orders  as  they  go  and  relaying 
these  orders  on  to  headquarters  as 
quickly  as  they  come  in.  The  ship- 
ments follow  immediately  in  refrig- 
erator cars.  The  individual  orders 
are  made  up  in  advance  and  the 
packages  are  loaded  on  the  cars  in 
the  order  of  the  stations  along  the 
line — the  package  for  the  farthest 
station  being  loaded  first  and  so  on 
until  the  lot  for  the  first  point  of  call 
is  placed  nearest  the  door.  Thus  the 
time  for  unloading  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  shipment  is  ena- 
bled to  proceed  at  the  fastest  possi- 
ble rate.  In  some  cases  the  local 
dealers  call  for  their  consignments 
in  their  own  conveyances;  in  others 
the  company  handles  the  delivery  to 
the  stores  through  arrangements 
with  local  draymen. 

This  system  has  been  found  to 
work  almost  automatically.  It  must 
needs  do  so  if  it  is  to  work  at  all. 
The  salesman  must  travel  on  an  ac- 
curate schedule  and  he  must  be  on 
time  for  each  call.  He  must  cover 
his  whole  territory  and  he  must  get 
a  volume  of  business  from  that  terri- 
tory which   it  has  been   found  that 
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R.  N.  King 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

E.H.  Coffey,  jr. 
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Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
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E.  J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osbom 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
Harford  Powel,  jr. 

W.  J.  Delany 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

W.J.Donlan 

R.  C.  Shaw 

Ernest  Donohue 

Winfield  Shiras 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Irene  Smith 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

H.  B.  Steams 

G.  G.  Flory 

John  C.  Sterling 
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Addressing  General  Copy  to 
the  Particular  Industry 
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panies,    or    many    others. 

The  expense  of  the 
change  is  obviously  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  but 
the  message  is  there  and 
it  is  driven  home  forcibly 
to  the  particular  reader 
who  may  thus  apply  it  to 
himself,  rather  than  con- 
sider it  merely  in  the  light 
of  a  vague  generality 
which  might  by  some 
stretch  of  the  imagination 
include  him  and  some  of 
his  problems.  In  convey- 
ing this  impression  the 
illustrations  are  of  invalu- 
able assistance.  They  are 
effective  photographs, 
clearly  reproduced,  and 
possess  a  high  pictorial 
value  in  themselves  which 
is  doubly  enhanced  by  the 
aptness  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

The  Linde  plan  is  a  lit- 
1 1  e  more  complicated. 
Again  the  same  layout  is 
used  in  each  advertisement 
but  here  an  entire  para- 
graph of  text  is  changed. 
Sub-heads  address  the  par- 
ticular industry  which  the 
advertisement  is  intended 
to  reach  and  in  the  para- 
graph which  follows  a  special  in- 
stance   of    Linde    service    is    cited 


Why  will  you  find 

our  man  in  your  plant? 


.00  lb.  Dapl«  Oanaratoi  on  Saiurdi; 
■tut  Sunday.    Darlnf  th« 

o*jS9n  nguUion  and  a  numlwi  oi 


THE  PURCHASE  of  Oxweld 
apparatus  does  not  end  with  the 
delivery  of  the  apparatus  to  you. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene  Com- 
pany considers  it  apart  of  its  duty 
to  help  keep  ell  Oxweld  appara- 
tus in  proper  condition  and  work- 
ing efficiently. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  Oxweld's 
duty  to  see  that  all  Oxweld  cus- 
tomers lire  informed  of  the  best 
methods  of  welding  and  cutting, 
and  that  they  are  instructed  in 
new  processes  di^overed  by  the 
research  laboratories. 

The  greater  part  of  this  obli- 
gation can  be  fulfilled  only  by 
personal  visits  to  your  plant  That 
is  why  some  day  you  will  find  an 
Oxweld  utility  man  in  your  plant. 

He  will  be  inspecting  yours  pparatus, 
moiling  minor  repairs  or  adjustments, 
instructing  or  informing  your  operators 
on  new  mettiods,  doing  everything  he 
can  to  help  you  obtain  the  fullest  use 
of  your  Oxweld  appBr«tuB. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 


WELDING  AND  CUTTING  APPARATUS 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WELDING. AND  CUTTING  EQUIPMENT 


industry.     The  present  Linde  cam- 
is    citea    paign  features  Linde  service.    Pre- 
which    actually   took   place    in   that    vious    campaigns    have    been    based 


upon  Linde  literature  and 
the  excellence  of  the  Linde 
delivery  system. 

Both  of  these  products, 
as  has  been  stated,  are 
manufactured  by  the 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation.  A  third 
product,  acetylene,  is  re- 
quired for  welding  and 
cutting.  This  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  same  concern 
and  advertised  separately 
as  are  the  other  two.  How- 
ever, the  space  for  all 
three  of  these  items  is 
purchased  as  a  unit  and 
then  subdivided  among 
them.  This  unifies  the  en- 
tire campaign  and  permits 
an  even  balance.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  one  unit  being 
advertised  only  in  certain 
publications  while  the 
others  appear  only  in  cer- 
tain different  ones.  Under 
this  system  the  campaign 
for  each  product  runs 
parallel  to  the  campaigns 
of  the  others  so  that  the 
whole  line  is  sure  to  reach 
the  industry.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  variation. 
Approximately  forty  -  five 
publications  carry  the 
advertisements  in  varying 
Oxweld     runs     somewhat 


Linde 

volume. 

under  this  number,  but  very  little 


A  Crowbar  Makes  a  $5,000  Sale 


AN    explosive    voice   greeted    the 

/%   salesman   as   he   took   the   re- 

x"m.ceiver  off  the  hook.   "Come  out 

here!"    it    said;    "come    out   quick! 

Something  terrible  has  happened." 

The  salesman  rushed  for  a  taxi. 
The  brick  manufacturer  who  had 
summoned  him  so  urgently  was  one 
of  his  best  customers;  only  a  few 
days  previously  a  set  of  new  kiln 
doors  had  been  delivered  to  him. 
Kiln  doors  for  brick  plants  have  to 
be  carefully  built  and  are  expensive 
— this  set  represented  an  investment 
of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

"Those  doors  you  sent,"  the  manu- 
facturer burst  out  to  the  salesman 
on  his  arrival,  "they  won't  fit  the 
new  kilns!" 

The  salesman  was  dumfounded. 


"But  they've  got  to  fit,"  he  said. 
"You  told  me  your  new  kilns  were 
going  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  old 
ones.  It's  all  written  down  on  the 
order — and  you  signed  the  order." 

"I  know,"  agreed  the  manufac- 
turer. "But,"  his  manner  became 
shamefaced,  "the  fact  is,  after  we 
placed  that  order,  we  decided  to 
make  the  new  kilns  a  little  larger, 
and  I  simply  forgot  to  warn  you  and 
have  the  doors  made  larger  too." 

"That  looks  like  a  horse  on  you!" 
the  salesman  said. 

"But,"  the  manufacturer  had  nag- 
ging partners  and  was  desperate, 
"what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

The  salesman  considered.  They 
were  standing  near  the  old  kilns,  for 
which  the  doors  had  been  supplied 


years  before.  Finally  the  salesman 
said: 

"Have  you  a  crowbar?" 

The  crowbar  was  brought.  Lev- 
elling it  like  a  spear,  the  salesman 
rushed  at  the  nearest  kiln.  One  good 
prod  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
old  door,  after  its  long  service,  was 
rotten. 

"There's  the  answer!"  he  ex- 
claimed triumphantly.  "You  see, 
you  need  new  doors  for  the  old 
kilns,  too.  That's  what  the  new  ones 
we  sent  are  for.  We'll  just  have  to 
make  another  set  of  doors  for  the 
new  kilns,  on  new  specifications." 

The  manufacturer  was  immensely 
relieved.  And  the  salesman,  depart- 
ing, carried  in  his  pocket  another 
five-thousand-dollar  order! 
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The 

(Railway  Service 

Unit 


-.^ 


Directing  Your  Sales  Story 

To  the  Right  Railway  Men 


That  is  the  outstanding  value  to  you  of  the 
five  departmental  railway  publications  in 
the  Railway  Service  Unit. 

The  departmental  organization  in  the  rail- 
way industry  and  the  widely  different 
activities  make  it  necessary  to  gain  effec- 
tively the  interest  and  confidence  of  each 
department  individually. 

These  five  railway  publications  accom- 
plish this  by  each  one  being  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interests  of  one  branch  of 
railway  service — and  their  effectiveness  is 
shown  by  the  classified  circulation  state- 
ments and  the  high  renewal  rate. 


Our  Research  Department  wiU  gladly 
cooperate  with  you  in  determining 
the  railway  market  for  your  products. 


Simmons  -  Boardman    Publishing    Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  :  608  S.  Dearborn  St.  Cleveland :  6007  Euclid  Ave. 

San  Francisco      Washington,  D.  C.      Mandeville,  La.      London 


A,B.G.     ■ 

f-.  and- 
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The  Most  Deceitful  Kind  of 

Advertising 

By  S.  Roland  Hall 


I 


WE  have  had  the  "Truth  in 
Advertising"  slogan  a  long 
time  now.  We  have  had 
codes  of  ethics  and  standards  of 
practice  a  long  time.  These  things 
have  benefited  advertising  vastly, 
because  they  have  given  us  a  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure — a  text 
from  which  to  preach. 

But  we  still  have  with  us  at  the 
table  of  business  some  of  the  most 
shameless  and  heartless  of  the 
crooks  and — we  blush  to  admit  it — 
we  still  have  hundreds  of  publishers 
willing  to  take  these  crooks  by  the 
hand  and  introduce  them  into  the 
homes  of  trusting  readers. 

We  advertising  men  and  women 
know  this:  that  when  a  publisher 
helps  an  advertiser  who  promises 
medical  prevention  or  cure  for  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
Bright's  disease  and  heart  disease, 
he  is  openly  and  knowingly  helping 
to  forward  a  cruel  and  dangerous 
fraud.  He  can't  side-step  without 
taking  refuge  in  childish  argument. 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  I  tell 
you  that  within  the  last  twelve 
months  a  good  number  of  these  rem- 
edies have  been  advertised  generally 
in  America,  using  mediums  that  call 
themselves  good  family  periodicals. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  new 
crop  of  such  advertisers.  It  might 
be  illegal  for  me  to  give  names  of 
the  publishers  who  have  helped 
these  advertisers.  I  wish  it  were 
not,  for  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  here  in 
this  meeting  at  prominent  publica- 
tions issued  from  cities  as  large  as 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Providence, 
Milwaukee,  Cincinnati  and  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  these  papers 
stopped  the  advertising  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  protest.  That  is  at  least  to 
their  credit,  but  why  in  God's  name 
should  any  publisher  in  this  day 
wait  to  get  a  protest  before  drop- 
ping an  advertisement  that  a  high- 
school  boy  knows  is  dangerously 
fraudulent? 

I  know  that  there  are  a  good  num- 

Portlons  of  an  address  before  the  Second 
District  Convention,  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World. 


'S"t  IngclciTlenis    which    soothe    and    heai  | 

th^^g^MiiiiiaMaiJMa—fcMafiri    fiT"r 

goes    on    lo    the    stomach  I 
f  Is"  absorbeu    into    the    blood,    attackj  | 
the  seat   of  the   tronble  and    destroys  i 
the   germs   that   lead    to   cuiiaunnption.^ 


coughs  and  colds,  bronchial-  asthma, 
catarrhal  bronchitis  and  other  for.n.'- 
of    throat   and-  lung^  diseases,    and    i* 


LUNG  TROUBLE 

llEiprn   ^y  simple 
nEiLFIjl/    home  method 

Hundreds  of  lung  sufferers  are 
/low  reporting  prompt  relief  by  new, 
effeaive  -home  method.  Of  this  a 
Colorado  physician  says,  "Relief  has 
been  reported  even  during  eafly 
stages  of  treatment."  You  may  test 
this  new  treatment  without  risking 
any  money  eimply  by  sending  in 
name  and  address  to  ■ 


Ask  them  to  send  you  {heir  tree  book. 


TWO  typical  tuberculosis  cure 
advertisements  which  have  ap- 
parently been  appearing  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country. 
The  top  one  represents  a  bold,  far- 
reaching  statement  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  promi- 
nent physicians  and  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Society  that  there  is 
no  drug  that,  with  safety  to  the 
patient,  kills  the  germs  of  consump- 
tion or  acts  as  a  preventive  in  in- 
cipient cases.  The  second  adver- 
tisement here  reproduced  was  shut 
off  by  fraud  order  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  December,  1924.  In 
the  literature  sent  to  inquirers,  this 
advertiser  asserted  specifically  that 
his  treatment  had  cured  many 
cases     of     pulmonary     tuberculosis 


ber  of  newspapers  as  particular 
about  their  advertising  as  the  best 
mediums  of  any  other  class.  All 
honor  to  these  gentlemen.  They 
owe  it  to  themselv-es,  through  their 
associations,  to  reform  the  black 
sheep.  They  are  not  as  active  there 
as  they  should  be. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  fact  that 


there  are  more  newspapers  than 
there  are  publications  in  certain 
other  groups,  accounts  for  the  really 
large  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  been  running  this  terrible 
form  of  advertising.  The  great 
number  of  the  newspapers  and  their 
great  power  makes  their  part  in 
this  matter  all  the  more  dangerous. 

I  have  had  publishers  intimate 
that  it  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  turn 
down  shady  business  when  they  saw 
it  in  competitive  publications.  I'll 
tell  you  what  courage  is.  A  $66,000 
schedule  was  recently  offered  to  a 
well-known  publisher.  He  lost  the 
business  because  he  and  the  adver- 
tiser couldn't  agree  on  the  propriety 
of  a  single  word.  The  advertiser 
wanted  to  say  "No  other  food  is  so 
wholesome."  The  publisher  said 
that  other  foods  could  be  as  whole- 
some as  this  particular  advertiser's 
was.  His  stand  was:  "You  can't  go 
further  in  our  columns  than  to  say 
'No  other  food  is  more  wholesome.' 
A  difference  of  one  word ;  a  loss  of 
$66,000  revenue.     That's  courage. 

Does  it  call  for  much  courage  to 
refuse  to  profit  from  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  those  who  may  be  aflBicted 
with  such  dreadful  diseases  as  tu- 
berculosis, Bright's  disease  or  can- 
cer? If  so,  I  must  look  to  the  dic- 
tionary for  a  new  meaning  of  the 
word  "courage." 

Two  prominent  publishers  have 
frankly  told  me  that  the  only  stand- 
ard they  maintain  with  respect  to 
medical  advertising  is  to  discon- 
tinue the  advertising  after  readers 
complain  about  the  remedies.  Such 
a  standard  hardly  needs  comment 
from  me. 

If  a  periodical  has  no  better 
standard  than  that,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  or  in  danger  of  it 
might  be  deceived  before  the  ad- 
vertising were  eliminated.  These 
unfortunates  are  nearly  always 
hopeful.  They  may  die  before  they 
complain.     Dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

Compare  this  attitude  with  the 
attitude  of  two  other  periodicals 
which  recently  sent  representatives 
to  my  office,  who  said  to  me  in  effect: 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  74] 
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Two  Incomparable  Sunday 

Features 

Wht  Npm  fork  oltmeB 


ROTOGRAVURE   SPORTS 
SECTION 

The  new  Rotogravure  Sports  Sec- 
tion is  the  first  and  only  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  reproduces, 
by  the  perfected  rotogravure  process, 
important  sports  events  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad — profes- 
sional and  amateur.  Some  of  the  pic- 
tures are  of  activities  occurring  four 
days  before  publication.  They  in- 
clude : 

BASEBALL  ROWISG  BOXING 

POLO  SHOOTING  GOLF 

FOOTBALL  RACING  TRACK  AND  FIELD 

LACROSSE  YACHTING  ARCHERY 

Siri  M.MING  TENNIS  BASKETBALL 

The  Rotogravure  Sports  Section  offers 
special  advantages  to  the  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  sports  equipment  of 
all  descriptions,  sports  wear  for  men 
and  women,  camping  outfits,  etc. 

Advertising  rate  $2.10  an  agate  line. 
Forms  close  nine  days  in  advance. 


ROTOGRAVURE   MAGAZINE 
SECTION 

The  Magazine  Section  is  a  com- 
bined newspaper  and  magazine.  It 
has  the  news  value  of  a  newspaper  and 
the  home  circulation  and  long  life  of 
a  magazine. 

With  at  least  four  issues  each  month, 
the  Magazine  Section  of  The  Times 
has  a  monthly  distribution  of  2,400,- 
000  copies.  Five  standard  monthly 
magazines,  comparing  in  quality  with 
The  Times  Magazine  Section,  have  a 
total  combined  circulation  of  599,000. 

Thus  far  this  year,  the  volume  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  Magazine  Section  of 
The  New  York  Times  is  more  than 
double  the  total  published  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year. 

The  cost  of  advertising  space  in  The 
Times  Magazine  Section  is  $1.00  an 
agate  line,  equivalent  to  one  cent  per 
line  for  each  6,000  of  circulation — the 
lowest  rotogravure  advertising  rate 
obtainable  in  the  United  States. 


The    rotogravure    process    gives    advertisers    the 

advantage  of  illustrations  with  a  fidelity  to 

detail  not  attainable  by  the  usual 

newspaper  halftone, 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION,  SUNDAY  EDITION   OF  THE  NEW   YORK  TIMES,  600,000   COPIES 

In  five  months  of  this  year  The  New  York  Times  published  11,521,334  agate  lines  of  ad- 
vertising, a  gain  of  478,390  lines  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  and  an  excess 
of  4,520,900  lines  over  the  next  New  York  newspaper. 
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Scratch  a  Golfer  and  You  Find 
Naked  Human  Nature 


JIMMY  ALDEN  is  just  a  young- 
ster, but  he  is  one  of  the  top 
salesmen  on  our  force.  He  is  a 
great  little  worker  any  way  you  take 
him.  He  gets  the  business  and  the 
people  he  does  business  with  like  him 
and  stay  his  friends;  and  although 
he  doesn't  know  it,  Jimmy  owes  his 
job — which  is  a  good  one,  with  the 
prospect  of  still  better  ahead — to  a 
certain  shot  in  a  golf  game  with 
me  back  in  1918. 

Jimmy  is  a  living  example  of  one 
of  my  choicest  business  theories.  I 
don't  mind  letting  you  in  on  it  to 
write  a  piece  about,  but  please  don't 
hitch  me  up  with  it.  It  would  ruin 
my  success  with  the  plan  for  all  time 
to  come  if  many  people  got  onto  my 
using  it. 

The  fact  is  this:  I  seldom  hire  a 
man  for  an  important  job  until  I 
play  at  least  one  round  of  golf  with 
him — tliat  is,  if  he  plays  golf.  And 
most  men  of  the  kind  I  need  do  play 
nowadays. 

I'm  a  nut  about  golf  myself,  for 
pure  love  of  the  game,  but  that 
doesn't  blind  me  to  the  other  side  of 
it — to  the  fact  that  golf  is  constantly 
putting  you  up  against  the  same 
kinds  of  situations  that  you  meet  in 
real  life.  Scratch  a  golfer  and  you 
find  naked  human  nature.  My  con- 
viction is  that  you  can  usually  de- 
cide from  the  way  a  man  plays  the 
game,  how  he  is  likely  to  act  in  more 
serious  business. 

I  started  to  tell  you  about  Jimmy 
Alden  because  he  is  part  of  the  proof 
of  the  pudding.  In  the  stunt  I  pull 
there  are  one  or  two  harmless  tricks 
we  sometimes  have  to  use,  and  my 
sales  manager  is  a  cheerful  accom- 
plice. You  see,  wp  have  to  work  it 
around  to  where  it  seems  perfectly 
natural  to  ask  the  chap  to  play;  it 
isn't  customary  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone book  and  say  to  the  first  fel- 
low whose  name  you  happen  to  see: 

"How  about  a  game  of  golf?" 

We  stage  it. 

My  sales  manager  and  I  had 
lunched  with  this  fellow  Alden  at 
different  times  when  we  were  con- 


As  Told  to 

Neil  M,  Clark 


sidering  him  for  a  position.  He 
came  to  us  as  a  stranger,  but  he  made 
a  good  enough  impression.  However, 
most  people  can  make  a  pretty  good 
impression  when  they  try  hard 
enough,  and  they  will  try  if  they 
know  a  lot  depends  on  it.  I  want  to 
discover  how  a  man  is  going  to  act 
when  he  has  to  take  hold  of  a  situa- 
tion with  nobody  watching  him.  I 
want  to  know  his  fundamental  na- 
ture. And  that's  where  golf  comes  in. 
The  day  Alden  and  I  lunched  to- 
gether, we  came  back  to  my  office 
and  he  and  I  were  chatting,  when  my 
sales  manager,  by  prearrangement 
with  me,  dropped  in.  He  nodded  to 
Alden,  but  addressed  himself  only 
to  me. 

CHIEF,"  he  said,  "you  know 
we  had  a  golf  game  booked 
for  this  afternoon  with  Charley  Har- 
ris and  his  partner." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  hear  from  Charley  that 
his  partner  can't  come.  Can  you 
think  of  anybody  to  make  up  the 
foursome  ?" 

Charley  Harris's  partner  never 
can  come,  by  the  way,  because  there 
isn't  any  such  person.  It's  a  sort  of 
white  lie  we've  agreed  on.  Charley 
and  I  are  the  best  of  friends. 

"It's  pretty  short  notice  to  get 
anybody  now,"  I  said.  "How  about 
Dick?" 

"No,  he  can't  come — tied  up." 

"Did  you  ask  Rockwell?" 

"He's  out  of  town,  don't  you  re- 
member— back  Sunday." 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  said,  "it  spoils 
the  foursome  if  we  can't  get  an- 
other man." 

All  the  while  Alden  had  been  sit- 
ting there,  making  a  pretense  of 
looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
but  of  course  he  couldn't  help  hear- 
ing everything  we  said.  I  now 
turned  to  him. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Alden,"  I  said, 
"you  told  me  you  play  golf.  Couldn't 
you  make  a  fourth  with  us  this 
afternoon?" 

Alden    smiled.      Of    course    you 


might  say  it  looked  rather  unusual, 
but  under  the  circumstances  I  don't 
believe  he  thought  of  that.  What  he 
had  in  mind  was  something  else. 

"Thanks  for  the  invitation,"  he 
said,  "I  told  you  I  play  a  little,  but 
it's  only  a  little.  I'm  new  at  the 
game  and  still  a  good  deal  of  a  dub. 
I  don't  think  it  would  add  anything 
to  your  pleasure  to  have  me  along." 

Well,  we  talked  him  out  of  that, 
and  finally  he  had  the  good  common 
sense  to  say  he  would  be  glad  to 
come  along. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  stage  setting 
isn't  always  necessary.  Sometimes 
it  is.  We  resort  to  it  in  order  to 
make  the  proposal  to  play  seem 
natural,  and  to  banish  any  appear- 
ance of  thought  of  a  test. 

The  four  of  us  arrived  at  the  club 
this  afternoon  a  little  late,  but  in 
plenty  of  time  for  eighteen  holes 
before  dark.  The  playing  season  was 
young  and  winter  rules  were  in  force. 
Consequently  a  player  was  entitled 
to  tee  up  his  ball  in  a  bad  spot  on 
the  fairway;  but  if  he  had  the  hard 
luck  to  get  into  any  bad  spots  in 
the  rough,  he  had  no  such  privilege, 
but  had  to  play  the  ball  where  it  lay. 

ALDEN  told  the  truth  when  he  said 
^  he  was  a  dub.  By  our  standards 
he  was  a  pretty  poor  player.  But 
there  are  dubs  and  dubs.  One  kind  is 
the  fellow  who  hasn't  enough  interest 
in  the  game  to  learn  to  play  it  well, 
nor  enough  sense  to  leave  it  alone  al- 
together. Another  kind  of  dub  is  the 
learner  who  is  going  to  graduate 
from  that  class  some  day.  Alden 
turned  out  to  be  the  second  kind. 
Today,  after  six  years  of  golfing,  he 
gives  me  a  run  for  my  money  every 
time  I  take  him  on,  and  sometimes 
he  trims  me. 

In  a  purely  general  way,  I  learned 
this  much  about  Jimmy  Alden  dur- 
ing our  first  game :  he  was  courteous. 
There's  a  certain  kind  of  courtesy 
essential  for  good  salesmanship.  It 
is  not  humility  nor  servility — rather, 
civility.  I  never  consider  that  one 
of  my  salesmen  is  asking  a  favor 
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LORD   BEACONSFIELD 

'  One  should  conquer  the  -worlds  not  to  enthrone 
a  man,  but  an   idea;   Ideas  exist  forever." 


Advertising 
That  is  An  Investment 

Investment  is  a  science. 

Its  principles  are  established. 

The  keen  men,  who  appraise  investments, 
ask  four  questions  of  every  property: 

Is  it  worth  investing  in? 

Has  it  reasonable  permanence? 

Can  it  be  protected? 

How  wide  the  market? 


Advertising  is  an  investment. 

But  its  principles  are  not  so  well  established. 
That  is  not  strange.  Advertising  "proper- 
ties" consist  of  ideas.  A  trademark  is  (or 
should  be)  an  idea  symbolized.  Good-will 
is  an  idea  capitalized.  Consumer  demand 
is  an  idea  propagated. 

Appraising  ideas  is  more  difficult  than  ap- 
praising, say,  public  utility  properties. 


But  shall  we  let  appraisal  difficulties  foil  us, 
and  lead  us  into  guesswork?    Shall  we  be 


content  to  invest  in  advertising  with  a  hap- 
hazardness  which  we  would  not  tolerate  in 
financial  investment? 

If  investment  has  four  cardinal  principles, 
these  principles  certainly  are  cardinal  for 
advertising. 

If  the  advertising  has  any  idea  whatsoever 
behind  it,  that  idea  can  certainly  be  meas- 
ured by  the  four  questions: 

1.  Is  the  idea  worth  investing  in? 

2.  Has  it  reasonable  permanence? 

3.  Can  it  be  protected? 

4.  How  wide  its  appeal? 

These  measurements  help. 

Federal  knows  they  do. 

In  1 9 1 2,  Federal  created  for  the  Strathmore 
Paper  Company,  an  idea;  "Strathmore  Ex- 
pressive Papers."  For  13  years,  now,  Strath- 
more has  found  it  profitable  to  base  its  ad- 
vertising on  this  idea.  The  application,  the 
dress  have  varied,  but  not  the  fundamental. 

Today,  Strathmore  Expressive  Papers  has 
acquired  trademark  value.  It  has  become  a 
great  force.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  is  as  real  an  investment  as  the 
more  tangible  Strathmore  properties. 

The  waste  in  advertising  comes  from  de- 
veloping ideas  which  must  be  dropped, — 
from  making  effiDrts  which  must  be  aban- 
doned,—  from  building  campaigns  which 
must  stand  alone. 

The  increment  in  advertising  comes  from  be- 
ginning with  sound  basic  ideas.  Each  year's 
advertising  builds  on  the  previous  year's; 
each  new  development  carried  on  where 
the  former  left  off.  Each  campaign  gathers 
force  from  its  predecessor's  momentum. 

Federal  plans  and  creates  advertising  as  an 
investment. 

§ 

"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 
as  an  independent  publication,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it 
regularly  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
A  DVERTisiNG  Agency,  6  Eastjgth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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when  he  enters  a  buyer's  office ;  he  is 
conferring  one  if  he  gets  the  order, 
otherwise  he  has  no  business  trying 
to  make  the  sale. 

Well,  Jimmy  Alden  was  courteous 
in  the  sense  I  mean.  He  stood  on  his 
own  feet;  nobody  ran  over  him  or  put 
anything  on  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  recognized  that  others  pres- 
ent had  rights  which  he  respected, 
just  as  he  expected  them  to  respect 
his.  You  can  learn  a  man's  attitude 
on  such  things  very  quickly  in  golf. 

Another  thing,  Jimmy  counted  all 
his  strokes — and  goodness  knows 
there  were  plenty!  He  and  I  were 
partners,  so  I  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber something  about  that  end  of  it. 

But  others  are  courteous  and  quite 


a  few  are  honest — in  golf.  These 
traits  were  in  his  favor,  but  what 
decided  me  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
occurred  on  the  long  fifteenth  hole. 
Jimmy  foozled  his  drive  somehow, 
getting  very  little  distance,  though 
his  ball  at  least  went  straight.  But 
his  second  shot  made  that  tough  be- 
ginning still  tougher.  He  topped  his 
brassie  shot  and  the  ball  rolled  about 
seventy-five  yards  and  came  to  rest 
ten  or  a  dozen  yards  behind  my  drive. 

In  other  words,  with  two  strokes 
he  totaled  quite  a  little  less  distance 
than  I  totaled  in  one.  I  like  to  re- 
mind Jimmy  of  things  like  that  now- 
adays when  he  gives  me  a  licking! 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it. 
As  his  ball  came  to  rest  it  dropped 


out  of  sight  from  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  and  I  was  not  sure  whether 
it  had  remained  on  the  fairway  or 
rolled  into  the  rough. 

I  walked  past  his  ball  to  reach  my 
own  and  noticed  how  it  lay.  It  was 
in  a  hole,  and  in  a  hasty  glance  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  on  or 
off.  I  stood  a  few  yards  away,  wait- 
ing for  Jimmy  to  shoot,  near  enough 
to  hear  conversation  but  not  near 
enough  to  join  in  without  shouting. 
Jimmy's  caddy  was  beside  the  ball. 

"This  is  a  bad  one,  isn't  it?"  I 
heard  Jimmy  say. 

I  didn't  hear  what  the  caddy  re- 
plied, but  I  could  guess  from  Jimmy's 
next  remark. 

[CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  78] 


When  You  Write  to  Salesmen 
Don't  Write -Talk 

Dictated  by  WRB/S 


THE  manager  of  the  Western 
office  of  a  large  company  mak- 
ing products  selling  through 
hardware  stores  has  a  crew  of  fifty 
salesmen  to  father  by  correspon- 
dence, which  he  does  most  success- 
fully. His  men  all  swear  by  him, 
and  they  work  as  they  never  worked 
for  his  predecessors. 

To  discover  why,  one  has  but  to 
happen  into  his  office  of  a  morning 
when  he  is  dictating  his  day's  mail. 
On  the  wall  is  a  big  map  rack,  book 
style,  with  a  "leaf"  for  each  state; 
and  on  these  state  maps  each  sales- 
man's territory  is  outlined  in  red. 
In  one  corner  of  each  territory  is  a 
snapshot  of  the  salesman  on  that 
territory,  with  his  hat  and  coat  on 
and  his  sample  case  in  his  hand. 

One  will  discover  this  sales  man- 
ager standing  in  front  of  that  map 
rack  literally  talking  to  the  man  out 
on  his  territory.  First  he  locates 
on  the  map  the  city  or  town  where 
his  letter  will  reach  the  salesman, 
and  then,  with  a  mental  picture  of 
that  city  or  town,  and  perhaps  of  the 
very  hotel  lobby  in  which  he  will 
receive  the  letter,  he  turns  to  the 
picture  of  the  man  and  talks. 

"I  know  it's  a  long  jump  from 
Keokuk  to  Des  Moines,  John,  but  we 
must  get  Grant  lined  up  for  1925 
first;  then  you  can  go  back  and 
cover  the  smaller  places,  and  you'll 
have  time  to  do  the  thorough  kind 


of  job  you  always  like  to  do  on  your 
territory.  I  wish  that  thoroughness 
of  yours  was  contagious!" 

Or  perhaps  he  is  writing  some 
salesman  rather  pointedly  about  his 
expense  account.  "I  grinned  over 
your  expense  account.  Bob — and  felt 
a  little  sober  at  the  same  time,  for 
I  have  a  feeling  that  you  are  falling 
for  that  hoary  old  idea  that  the 
house  owes  you  an  overcoat  about 
next  October.  I  know  it's  mighty 
cold  up  there  in  Minnesota — I  darn 
near  froze  my  nose  in  Minneapolis 
three  years  ago — but  I'd  a  heap 
rather  see  you  earn  that  overcoat  on 
commissions  as  a  salesman  than  as 
a  certified  public  accountant  balanc- 
ing an  expense  account  against  your 
conscience,  with  your  conscience  oc- 
casionally getting  the  worst  of  it." 

Seemingly  this  sales  manager  can 
say  anything  to  his  men  without 
their  getting  "sore."  On  the  other 
hand,  his  slightest  word  of  com- 
mendation is  very  highly  appre- 
ciated, because  it  is  so  essentially 
personal.  He  writes,  not  as  though 
he  were  writing  the  same  thing  to 
a  dozen  other  salesmen  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  but  as  he  would  say 
the  thing  to  the  man  personally  if 
he  stood  before  him  in  his  office. 

Half  of  his  secret  in  letter  writ- 
ing is  in  the  pictures  on  the  maps: 
you  can  talk  to  a  man's  picture.  The 
other   half   is   divided   between   the 


fact  that  he  is  standing,  instead  of 
sitting  at  his  desk  with  a  lot  of 
papers  and  letters  and  reports 
spread  out  before  him,  and  the  fact 
that  he  uses  a  rather  individual 
method  of  dictating.  If  he  has  a 
salesman's  letter  before  him  to 
which  he  is  replying,  he  does  not 
read  a  paragraph  and  then  look  up 
and  answer  it,  any  more  than  he 
would  if  a  salesman  were  standing 
before  him  in  person.  He  reads  the 
whole  letter,  gets  the  complete  pic- 
ture in  his  mind,  and  then  lays  it 
aside  and  proceeds  to  talk  with  the 
salesman,  taking  up  one  point  at  a 
time  in  an  easy,  natural  way. 

"I  don't  want  to  focus  my  atten- 
tion on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  my 
hand,"  says  this  man;  "I  want  to 
concentrate  on  the  salesman  in  his 
working  clothes  out  on  the  ter- 
ritory." 

This  is  good  sales  management, 
for  it  takes  into  account  the  tremen- 
dously important  human  factor.  It 
is  good  general  correspondence  prac- 
tice, also.  One  may  not  have  a  pho- 
tograph at  hand  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  is  writing,  but  any  corre- 
spondent can  train  himself  to  master 
the  contents  of  each  letter  that  is  to 
be  answered  and  then  turn  that  let- 
ter face  down  and  put  it  out  of  mind 
while  he  concentrates  on  the  person 
at  the  other  end  of  the  correspon- 
dence and  talks  to  him  or  her. 
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Fortunes  Buried  in  Advertising 


answer  to  this  second  question.  Not 
to  mention  the  purely  advertising 
consideration  as  to  the  class  or  type 
of  mediums  to  be  used. 

Like  the  first  question,  it  may  be 
that  the  answer  can  be  found  easily ; 
or  it  may  require  an  extensive  re- 
search. One  business  organization 
I  happen  to  know  about  has  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  answer 
this  and  the  previous  question,  and 
has  answered  them  so  definitely  that 
it  can  now  lay  out  a  five-year  cam- 
paign of  advertising  and  selling  fo- 
cused on  the  where  and  the  whd  so 
sharply  that  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  practically  assured  in  ad- 
vance. 

NEXT  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  of  the 
group,  and  one  that  begins  to  involve 
actual  advertising  operations :  "What 
will  people  want  to  know  about  this 
product?" 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  they 
may  want  to  know,  and  what  is  in- 
volved in  answering  their  questions, 
if  we  are  to  hope  for  success: 

a.  What  does  it  look  like? 

Answering  this  question  may  in- 
volve having  pictures  made — -not 
just  ordinary  pictures  that  will  mean 
something  to  the  person  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  product,  but  pictures 
that  tell  the  story  to  the  uninitiated 
— perhaps  such  pictures  as  have 
never  before  been  made.  This  re- 
quires taking  the  matter  of  pictures 
as  seriously  as  though  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  advertising  program  de- 
pended on  these  pictures. 

Then  again,  it  may  involve  word 
pictures,  in  which  case  the  same 
philosophy  holds  good;  the  product 
must  be  word-pictured  as  though 
everything  depended  on  the  words. 

Or  it  may  mean  preparing  a  sam- 
ple or  model  of  the  product,  to  send 
to  people  so  that  they  can  actually 
see  it,  feel  it,  use  it,  work  it,  or 
otherwise  satisfy  themselves  about 
it. 

Or  it  may  require  training  a  sales 
force  to  tell  retail  dealers  or  prospec- 
tive customers  the  things  they  will 
want  to  know  before  they  buy,  either 
for  resale  or  for  their  own  use.  This 
may  involve  the  preparation  of  a 
sales  manual,  or  the  establishing  of 
a  sales  school,  or  the  publication  of 
a  sales  house-organ.  The  point 
is,  whatever  is  required  should 
be  worked  out  as  though  the  whole 
success  of  the  promotion  program 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   16] 

rested    on    that   particular    element. 

b.  Why  should  I  buy  it? 
Answering  this  question  generally 

involves  a  careful  listing  of  all  the 
benefits  or  advantages  of  the  prod- 
uct itself  as  a  product,  and  of  its 
service  to  the  user ;  and  then  finding 
a  way  to  make  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser feel  the  same  about  it  as  you 
do.  This  is  an  advertising  problem; 
but  before  that  it  is  a  matter  of  plain 
business  grubbing;  of  studying  your 
product  and  your  prospect,  both, 
until  you  know  them  as  well  as  you 
know  the  trees  on  your  street  or  the 
furniture  in  your  living  room.  It 
isn't  good  business  to  try  to  sell  in 
the  dark. 

c.  Why  should  I  buy  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  some  competing  product? 

The  answer  to  this  question  re- 
quires that  you  isolate  the  individ- 
uality of  your  product  and  establish 
by  actual  investigation  the  one  or 
more  features  or  advantages  which 
will  have  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

THIS,  with  the  answer  to  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  the  picture 
or  sample  already  referred  to,  virtu- 
ally forms  a  sales  canvass  which  you 
will  require  in  some  form — usually  a 
booklet  or  piece  of  promotion  liter- 
ature. And  this  again  should  be  pre- 
pared as  though  the  entire  success 
of  the  advertising  program  depended 
upon  it,  instead  of  being  regarded, 
as  it  so  often  is,  merely  as  a  piece 
of  incidental  literature.  It  may  be 
the  one  vital  element  that  clinches 
thousands  of  sales — or  just  barely 
fails  to  clinch  them! 

d.  How  much  does  it  cost? 
Whether  you  publish  the  price  in 

your  advertising  or  not,  it  is  well  to 
face  this  question,  and  settle  it,  as 
though  it  were  the  only  question  in- 
volved. Not  necessarily  by  cutting 
the  price,  but  by  establishing  a  justi- 
fiable price,  and  one  that  people  can 
pay;  and  then  by  using  every  bit  of 
psychology  or  salesmanship  you  can 
bring  to  bear  to  make  that  price 
acceptable  to  prospective  customers. 

e.  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  as  good 
as  you  say  it  is? 

Here  we  approach  the  question  be- 
fore which  many  an  advertising  pro- 
gram flattens  out. 

What  the  public  wants  is  proof, 
not  claims.  The  advertiser  should 
arm  himself  with  facts,  figures,  rec- 
ords of  performance,  results  of  tests ; 
he    should    gather    honest    testimo- 


nials ;  he  should  if  possible  establish 
a  method  by  which  the  public  can 
answer  this  question  for  itself,  in 
advance  of  purchase.  In  short,  to 
gain  the  greatest  success  for  any 
product,  this  question  must  be  an- 
swered, not  in  any  perfunctory  way, 
but  as  effectually  as  though  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  depended  en- 
tirely upon  providing  a  convincing 
answer — as  indeed  it  may! 

There  are,  of  course,  dozens  of 
other  specific  questions  that  people 
want  to  know  about  a  product,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  point  is,  these  questions 
should  all  be  anticipated,  and  the 
means  should  be  at  hand  for  answer- 
ing them  before  any  definite  adver-\ 
tising  program  is  entered  upon. 

Jump  now  to  the  fourth  of  our"^ 
series  of  Key  Questions:  "How  can 
people  take  advantage  of  this  adver- 
tising?" 

Many  of  the  gravestones  in  the 
cemetery  of  buried  fortunes  repre- 
sent the  failure  of  the  advertiser 
to  answer  this  one  simple  question. 
These  advertisers  provided  advertis- 
ing that  attracted  and  interested  the 
public,  but  not  the  machinery  for 
getting  their  product  and  the  public 
together. 

There  is  no  getting  around  this 
question;  it  must  be  faced,  and  in  a 
very  practical  way. 

Merely  to  run  a  line  at  the  bottom 
of  an  advertisement :  "Carried  by  all 
good  dealers"  won't  help  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  dealers  ac- 
tually do  carry  it  to  make  the  adver- 
tising investment  profitable.  Nor 
will  any  of  the  other  devices  with 
which  advertisers  are  wont  to  saddle 
the  responsibility  for  distribution 
onto  other  shoulders  because  they 
dread  to  shoulder  it  themselves. 

Only  those  advertisers  who  sweat 
over  distribution  as  though  distri- 
bution were  the  whole  answer  are 
likely  to  cash  in  heavily  on  their 
advertising. 

IN  many  businesses  the  problem  of 
distribution — of  so  arranging  mat- 
ters that  "people  can  take  advantage 
of  the  advertising" — injects  the  sales 
department  into  the  consideration. 
And  assuredly  the  salesmen  play  a 
part  of  great  importance,  for  it  is 
their  mission  to  start  the  product 
toward  the  public,  while  the  adver- 
tising starts  the  public  toward  the 
product.  The  more  carefully  their 
work  is  laid  out,  and  the  more  ef- 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    49] 
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Some  "Meaty"  Facts 

from  a  recognized  agricultural  economic  authority* 

KANSAS  for  its  crop  year  of  1924-25  had  an  Avail- 
able Cash  Income  of  $332,500,000.  This  was  cash 
sales  less  taxes  and  interest.  This  available  farm  in- 
come exceeded  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  "wheat 

belt"  by  37.2  per  cent,  and  only     

four  other  states  in  the  Nation  ~ 

had  as  large  or  larger  available 

incomes. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  this 
Kansas  income  is  117.2  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  average  of  1909- 
10  to  1913-14.  This  index  figure 
represents  the  amount  of  goods 
which  the  income  would  pur- 
chase at  prevailing  prices.  Only 
two  states  with  as  great  a  total 
income  have  as  high  or  higher 
index  figures  for  Purchasing 
Power.  ^^ 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1925,  Kansas  Farmer  made 
a  greater  gain  in  Commercial  Advertising  than  any 
other  weekly  state  farm  paper,  with  two  exceptions. 
It  has  also  gained  every  issue  since  April. 


Arthur  Capper 

publisher  of 
Kansas  Farmer 


says: 


"In  recent  trips  thru  Kansas,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  healthy,  opti- 
mistic conditions  of  Kansas  agricul- 
ture and  business.  While  our  tvheat 
crop  will  probably  be  somewhat  below 
normal  in  production,  the  price  prom- 
ises to  be  well  above  that  of  last  year. 
Kansas  is  in  good  condition^' 


*Figures  for  available  cash  income,  and  index  of  pur- 
chasing  power  are  from  reports  of  the  Brookmire 
Economics   Serz'ice,    Inc. 


T/ANSAS  FARMER 

s^rtitur  Ccipper,  Pubusher  "T^rcol^orrow.  -.^ss't.  Put. 

Top  eka^Kans  as 
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How  Old  Are  Magazines  When 
They  Are  Thrown  Away? 


disregarded  them  in  fig- 
uring age  of  publication. 
In  later  tables,  however, 
these  are  included. 

This  analysis  serves 
only  to  provide  indica- 
tions as  to  the  life  of 
magazines  as  a  whole,  of 
various  classes,  and  of 
certain  of  the  individual 
publications,  or  the 
length  of  time  they  are 
kept  before  being  dis- 
carded. 

Plainly,    the     principal 


[continued  from  page  21] 

Average  Age  by  Groups: 

The  Weighted  Average  represents  the  aggregate  number 
of  months  of  age  divided  by  the  number  of  publications 
counted.  The  Mode  is  the  age  most  frequently  found.  The 
Ratio  is  the  percentage  that  the  weighted  average  of  the 
group  is  of  the  average  age  of  all  publications  counted. 

,  Number    Weighted 

Group  Counted     Average      Mode      Ratio 

7  Weeklies      716 

15  Woman's  and  style . .  .     455 
12  General   monthly 291 

16  Story  and  movie ....  121 
6  Farm  and  garden  ...  56 
6  Fraternal     35 


5.7  mos. 

2 

mos. 

90 

7.0  mos. 

7 

mos. 

111 

6.6  mos. 

6 

mos. 

105 

6.1  mos. 

2 

mos. 

97 

7.6  mos.* 

5 

mos. 

120 

4.6  mos 

2 

mos. 

73 

♦The  greater  age  of  farm  and  garden  publications  may  be  con- 
tributed by  the  less  frequency  in  gathering  junk  in  smaller  towns 
and  rural  sections. 


reasons  why  magazines  ; 
are  kept  are  these:  1. 
General  carelessness  in 
not  discarding  them  after 
they  have  served  their 
usefulness.  2.  General 
value,  or  the  feeling  that 
the  magazine  is  too  good 
to  throw  away  (whether 
it  is  referred  to  or  not, 
while  it  is  being  kept). 
3.  Kept  for  definite  ref- 
erence, as  for  patterns, 
recipes,  etc.  4.  Saving  up 
[continued  on  page  85] 


Average  Age  of  Individual  Publications: 

These  figures  are  given  in  group  divisions  for  sake  of 
comparison,  with  the  average  figure  for  the  group  repeated. 
Only  publications  counted  ten  or  more  times  (issues  for  1924 
and  1925)  are  listed.  The  ratio  figures  represent  the  per- 
centage that  the  average  age  of  the  individual  magazine 
is  to  the  average  age  of  its  class.  Figures  in  parenthesis 
are  the  numbers  of  times  counted. 

Ratio  to 

Average 

for  Group 


Weighted 

Publication  Average  Mode 

Weeklies  5.7  mos.  2  mos. 

Sat.  Eve.  Post  (406) 5.3  mos.  2  mos. 

Literary  Digest    (103) 6.1  mos.  4  mos. 

Collier's     (96) 7.0  mos.  7  mos. 

Liberty    (79) 4.2  mos.  1  mo. 

Judge    (17) 5.4  mos.  4  mos. 

Life    (12) 5.8  mos.  5  mos. 

Christian  Herald   (13) 11.9  mos.  11  mos. 

Woman's  and  Styue  7.0  mos.  7  mos. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  (99) .  7.6  mos.  7  mos. 

Worn.  Home  Comp.    (72) ...  7.1  mos.  7  mos. 

Delineator    (72) 6.9  mos.  9  mos. 

Pictorial   Review    (49) 7.2  mos.  5  mos. 

McCall's    (53) 7.3  mos.  7  mos. 

Good  Housekeeping   (33) ...  6.1  mos.  6  mos. 

People's  Home  Jour.  (16)...  5.8  mos.  3  mos. 

Harper's   Bazar    (13) 9.1  mos.  10  mos. 


Weighted 
Publication  Average     Mode 
General  Monthly  Maga- 
zines 6.6  mos.    6  mos. 

American    (100) 6.6  mos.     3  mos. 

Red  Book   (39) 5.5  mos.     3  mos. 

True   Story    (49) 5.5  mos.     8  mos. 

Cosmopolitan     (45) 6.8  mos. 

Everybody's    (17) 6.9  mos. 


Others  Counted 
Over  10  Times: 

Motion  Pict.  News   (11)  ...  8.3  mos. 

Photoplay    (12) 7.3  mos. 

Country  Gentleman    (19)  . .  8.3  mos. 

Farm  Journal    (12) 8.0  mos. 

fElks'  Magazine  (15) 5.1  mos. 


5  mos. 

6  mos. 

7  mos. 
1  mo. 


95 
109 
125 
75 
96 
103 
208 


110 

101 

98 

103 

104 

87 

83 

130 


Ratio  to 
Average 
for  Group 


100 

83 

83 
103 
104 

Ratio  to 

Total 

Group 

132 

116 

132 

127 

81 


tProbably  the  reason  why  fraternal  publications  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  lies  In  their  complete  coverage  of  the  fraternal 
group  and  hence  the  lack  of  necessity  for  passing  such  magazines 
along. 


Percentage  of  Magazines  Kept  for  Different  Periods: 

The  first  division  in  the  table  which  follows  is  of  maga- 
zines  counted    50    times    or   more;   the    second   division   of 

magazines  counted  from  19  to  50  times;  the  third  division 

counted  10  to  18  times.     Percentages  can  be  only  accepted 

as  indicative  as  applied  to  the  second  and  third  groups. 

Less  Over  Over  Over  Over 

Than  3  Mos.  6  Mos.  9  Mos.  12  Mos. 

3  Mos.  Per  Per  Per  Per 

Publication                 Per  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent 

Average  fx)r  all 16  84  65  49          34 

1.  Sat.    Eve.    Post 25  75  48  32          18 

Literary  Digest   ...         15  85  64  53          42 

American     15  85  69  56          39 

Ladies'  Home  Jour.           7  93  82  54          34 

Woman's  Hm.   Com.        11  89  75  61          46 

Collier's 12  88  68  34          19 

Delineator    9  91  71  55         34 

Liberty     40  60  30  10 

Pictorial    Review. .  .          3  97  72  54          36 

McCall's     6  94  73  56          34 

Red   Book    11  89  63  38          28 

True    Story    22  78  53  34          20 

Cosmopolitan    16  84  60  46          26 

2.  Good    Housekeeping       13  87  67  48          37 
Country    Gentleman        . .  100  71  56          42 

Farm    Journal 9  91  76  69          60 

People's  Home  Jour.         17  83  64  51          34 

Everybody's    21  79  53  47          36 

Nat'l    Geographic.           5  95  95  78          73 

Judge    21  79  41  36          10 

3.  Harper's    Bazar...           6  94  87  81          43 

System     17  83  76  69          63 

House  and  Garden.        12  88  83  47         47 

Mot.   Pict.   News...           6  84  76  70          53 

Elks'    Magazine....        31  69  44  24          12 

Metropolitan 100  100  74         47 

Outlook    100  100  100  100* 

Photoplay    14  86  78  42          28 

American   Boy 100  100  100  100* 

Review    of    Reviews          7  93  93  78          42 

Christian    Herald..         ..  100  100  100          62 

Life    8  92  92  32          16 

Success,   Farming..        ..  100  92  76          42 

Radio    News 8  92  92  84         69 

Peonle's   Pop.   Moly.        26  74  66  40          32 

Wide    World 100  90  81          81 

Vogue     18  82  45  36          36 

True  Romances    ...         30  70  50  40          20 

Needlecraft     30  70  70  60          40 

Physical    Culture...        20  80  80  60         40 

•There   were   14   copies  counted  of  each   of   these   two  publica- 
tions,  all   over  12   months  old. 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

DM 

©A^  Bodkins 


MY  friend  George  Matthew 
Adams,  the  newspaper  syndicate 
man,  writes  a  daily  talk  for  half 
a  hundred  newspapers,  and  last  week 
in  one  of  his  talks,  discussing  the  ac- 
tress, Charlotte  Cushman,  he  said:  "As 
a  child  Charlotte  Cushman  was  gifted 
to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  yet,  after  a 
notable  period  of  success  as  a  star,  she 
decided  that  acting  rested  upon  'train- 
ing, not  feeling,'  so  she  returned  to 
New  York  and  started  all  over  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  thereby  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  acting  from  start 
to  finish." 

Would  there  were  more  of  the  Char- 
lotte Cushman  type  in  the  advertising 
business  who,  after  a  period  of  success 
at  writing  advertising,  were  willing  to 
go  back  and  start  all  over  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  master  the 
technique  from  start  to  finish!  They 
would  be  heard  from  later! 

I  used  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of 
one's  product  and  a  sincere  belief  in  it 
— a  "feeling"  belief,  as  it  were — and 
the  ability  to  put  one's  thoughts  into 
simple  words,  were  the  only  requisites 
to  writing  good  advertising  copy;  but 
I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion — rather  regretfully — 
that  technique  is  mighty  important; 
that  it  doesn't  do  much  good  to  feel 
your  product  if  you  haven't  the  art  to 
get  your  feeling  into  the  minds  of 
others,  any  more  than  it  does  the  actor 
to  feel  his  part  if  he  cannot  get  it 
across  the  footlights. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  more 
rules  for  writing  advertising,  and  more 
definite  principles,  than  any  of  us 
realize.  Certainly  there  are  more  than 
most  of  us  use.  I  should  like  to  see 
more  of  the  art  or  engineering  spirit 
applied  to  sales  promotion  and  adver- 
tising. 

— 8-pt— 

I  understand  that  a  large  Eastern 
specialty  store  is  actually  advising 
women  to  say  "No,"  if  urged  by  its 
salespeople  to  purchase  some  article 
that  is  not  just  what  they  want.  And 
recently  there  came  to  my  desk  a  folder 
put  out  by  a  manufacturer  who  urged 
retailers  to  buy  his  product  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  and  thus  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  greater  number  of  turn- 
overs. 

These   are  interesting   signs   of  the 
times  in   merchandising. 
— 8-pt.— 

I  learn  that  the  Alexander  Film 
Company  of  Denver  is  starting  to  equip 
its  sales  force  with  wings.  It  lays 
claim  to  being  the  first  orgfanization  m 


the  United  States  to  operate  an  organ- 
ized sales  force  in  the  air.  Forty-four 
of  the  company's  salesmen  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  take  to  the 
air,  the  company  says,  and  twenty-nine 
of  them  have  ordered  planes,  which  will 
be  put  in  use  as  fast  as  they  are  fin- 
ished. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  if  this  is  merely 
a  publicity  move,  or  if  perchance  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  mode  of  travel 
for  salesmen  who  work  territories  with 
long  jumps  between  calls. 
— 8-pt— 

The  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  agency  re- 
cently sent  the  Chase  Brass  advertise- 
ment reproduced  below  to  a  certain 
technical  journal  with  an  insertion 
order.  Attached  to  the  order  was  a 
receipt  for  the  cut,  with  the  heading 
of  the  advertisement,  "How  many  times 
does   an   air  hammer  pound?"  written 


ittx  touin  tree  honn«rd  w*n! 
lc«i  touiQ  tr«e  Konnttrf  two! 
JctN  touin  tre«  honnctd  tie*'. 
(*ax  Mum  tree  honnard  fol 
teea  taittn  tree  hoonerd  fiM 
jeex  tAutn  trea  bonnerd  leex— 


liow  many  times 
does  an  air  hammer  pound  ? 

A  steam  hammer  makes  a  lot  of 
noise,  and  pounds  about  100  thou- 
sand pounds  a  day. 

We  don't  make  so  much  noise, 
but  we  can  make  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  a  day — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  Chase  Brass — electrically  made, 
and  accurately  rolled,  drawn  and 
tempered  by  experienced  brass- 
workers  under  laboratory  direction. 

There's  a  lot  of  Chase  Brass  made 
every  day,  but  it's  good  brass  and 
satisfactory  brass. 

Chase  Brass 


Cmaii  Metal  Wokxj,  WjiTtiBuav,  Conneencm 

•mum  K.>  T«*  Mmk  F>illll»>il  A)lw  «llllll 

rmitmn^  Cli  iliil  OuMB  X  M~  t— Pthuh       L— A^b 

STOCKS:  NEWARK.  a,E%'ELAND.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  UK  ANGELES 


on  it  as  an  identification.  Two  days 
later  came  a  letter  from  the  paper 
reading: 

The  speed  of  air  hammers  varies. 
A  No.  40  small  riveting  hammer  will 
hit  up  to  1524  times  a  minute;  a  chip- 
ping hammer  will  hit  up  to  3850  times 
a  minute.  I  hope  this  information  will 
serve  your  purpose. 

Well,    there's    nothing    like    having 
facts  and  figures  right  on  tap! 
— Spt— 

On  this  page  in  a  recent  issue  I  men- 


tioned that  the  Fortnightly  had  of 
late  received  numerous  foreign  sub- 
scriptions, and  remarked:  "I  can't 
imagine  anybody  around  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Nakayama-Taiyodo, 

Rinji-Chosabu, 
Mizusakicho,  Minamiku, 

Osaka,   Japan, 
reading    the    8-pt    Page,    but    perhaps 
they  do." 

This  morning  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  one  R.  Saito,  of  303  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  evidently  in  the 
silk  business,  which  I  deem  interesting 
enough  to  print: 

My   dear  Mr.   Bodkins. 

The  June  3rd  issue  of  Advertising  & 
SEa,LiNG  FoRTNiGHTLT  Came  to  hand  in  this 
morning's  mail  and  turning  to  your  page  I 
found  an  item  which  prompts  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  addition  of  another 
Japanese  name  to  your  subscription  list. 
Incidentally,  you  made  certain  remarks 
which   I  cannot   pass   without  comment. 

Before  committing  myself,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  this 
Nakayama-Taiyodo  barring  the  fact  that 
I  come  from  the  same  city,  a  born  Osakian 
and  naturally  feel  a  sort  of  local  pride. 
The  flr.st  question  I  suppose  that  arose  in 
your  mind  when  you  saw  the  name  must 
have  been :  "What  kind  of  a  concern  is 
this?"  To  that,  I  can  say  they  are  one  of 
the  largest  toilet  preparation  manufactur- 
ers (Yes — in  addition  to  chewing  gums — 
the  Japanese  womanhood  has  taken  up 
this  matter  of  beautifying,  and  shall  I  say 
glorifying  Japanese  Beauty  with  their 
well-known  national  thoroughness  and  avid- 
ity), and  needless  to  say  this  house  is  a 
large  user  of  all  available  advertising  me- 
diums in  Japan.  The  largest  in  this  field, 
I  think.  Proportionately  speaking,  they 
may   be   compared  with  Colgate's. 

Secondly,  I  should  imagine  you  won-, 
dered  how  the  "heck"  they  came  to  know 
your  magazine.  I  remember  some  time 
ago  you  published  a  number  of  foreign 
subscribers,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  there  were  some  seven  or  eight  Jap- 
anese subscribers  mentioned ;  so  it  is  most 
likely  your  papers  are  talked  about  among 
those  suffering  cats  who  do  the  business 
of  advertising,  or  what  they  consider  to  t)e 
so.  Another  thing  that  came  up  in  my 
mind  is  this :  Last  October,  a  Japanese 
advertising  directory,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  published  in  Japan,  was  compiled  by 
a  certain  advertising  agency,  Mannensha 
by  name,  located  also  in  Osaka.  I  received 
a  copy  of  this  directory  some  time  ago  and 
in  it  I  found  under  the  heading  of  period- 
icals ptTtaining  to  advertising  the  name  of 
Advertisinq  &  Shuj^ino  Fortnightly  listed 
among  other  similar  publications.  If  this 
fact  has  not  heretofore  been  brought  to 
your  attention  I  believe  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  you. 

This  agency  also  publishes  a  semi-annual 
paper  on  a  somewliat  house  organ  order. 
And  I  might  mention  that  I  contributed 
to  this  paper  an  article  treating  on  Col- 
lective Advertising  as  done  In  the  U.  S.  A. 

All  the  above  tend*  to  show,  as  you  men- 
tioned, how  advertislnff  has  begun  to  take 
an  international  aspect. 
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Who  Wants  to  Sell 
558,000,000  Sq.  Ft.  of  Wall  Board? 


Some  order!  But  here  is  the  story. 

The  Farm  Journal  has  found  that 
the  average  consumption  of  wall 
board  among  its  more  than  i,200,- 
ooo  subscribers  should  be  465  sq. 
ft.  per  year.  It  has  also  learned  of 
more  than  50  different  uses  for 
wall  board  on  farms. 

Who  wants  to  sell  over  one-half 
billion  square  feet  of  wall  board  an- 
nually to  The  Farm  Journal  sub- 


scribers? The  market  is  there  for 
immediate  cultivation.  Here  are 
over  1,200,000  rural  families  who 
should  be  told  the  manufacturers' 
story  of  wall  board. 
Bear  in  mind  that  more  farm  build- 
ing improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years  than  during 
the  previous  half  century.  This 
fact  is  important  not  only  to  manu- 
facturers of  wall  board  but  to  all 
manufacturers    of    building   mate- 


rials, furniture,  furnaces,  lighting 
systems  and  other  products  that 
add  to  the  comfort  and  attractive- 
ness of  farm  homes. 
And  manufacturers  of  wall  board 
and  other  worthy  products  can 
reach  more  than  1,200,000  rural 
families  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Farm  Journal  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-quarter  cent 
per  page  per  family.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start  your  advertising. 


|Ik  l^rm  journal 

first     JL      in  the      ^  farm  field 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Methods  of  Obtaining 
Circulation 

Wallace  Publishing  Company, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

June  4,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  articles  you  have  recently  pub- 
lished with  reference  to  "What  do  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  quality  cir- 
culation?" are  very  interesting,  but  I 
can  not  agree  with  the  application  that 
has  been  made  thus  far  of  "quality  cir- 
culation." 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  thing  the 
advertiser  should  ask  the  publisher 
(assuming  that  the'  publication  in 
question  is  reaching  the  market  and 
territory  desired),  is  "How  do  you  ob- 
tain your  circulation?"  and  not  "How 
mueh  circulation  have  you?"  No  ad- 
vertiser can  select  advertising  media 
intelligently  until  he  has  a  complete 
knowledge  of  how  the  circulation  is 
obtained. 

The  price  of  a  commodity  does  not 
mean  anything  until  you  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  workmanship 
and  material  that  is  built  into  it  and 
of  its  value  from  a  service  standpoint. 
The  price  paid  should  always  be  a  sec- 
ondary matter,  and  so  it  is  with  cir- 
culation. The  keen  buyer  makes  a 
careful  analysis  of  these  points  and 
appreciates  the  fact  that  the  largest 
package  and  lowest  price  does  not 
always  mean  the  greatest  value. 

The  salesman  of  a  quality  product 
is  always  glad  to  apply  the  most  rigid 
tests  to  the  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  product  he  sells.  In 
this  connection,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
publisher's  representative  who  volun- 
teered to  mention  that  his  circulation 
Was  obtained  by  the  use  of  premiums, 
especially  so  if  50  per  cent  or  more 
was  obtained  in  this  manner?  Why 
is  it  that  he  does  not  announce  thiS 
and  then,  in  turn,  show  how  it  assures 
that  circulation  built  in  this  manner 
represents  actual  readers?  Why  is  it 
that  he  does  not  mention  arrearages 
and  circulation  sold  in  bulk  and  ex- 
plain the  merits  of  these  points? 
Isn't  it  true  that  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  mere  "coverage"  ob- 
tained through  volume  circulation  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  circula- 
tion is  obtained  is  many  times  over- 
looked? 

An  advertiser  should  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  publication 
enters  the  subscriber's  home,  and  then 
he  can  determine  whether  the  sub- 
scriber represents  a  reader  of  said 
publication.  It  is  the  number  of  actual 
readers  and  the  confidence  with  which 
the  publication  is  read  that  determines 
the  value  of  a  publication  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium;  not  the  mere  num- 
ber of  papers  mailed  out  or  the  finan- 


cial rating  of  the  subscribers.  No 
matter  how  great  the  buying  power 
may  be,  the  publication  must  be  read 
and  read  under  favorable  conditions 
before  the  advertiser  can  even  hope 
for  results. 

So,  in  brief,  it  is  the  methods  used 
in  building  a  subscription  list  and  the 
service  rendered  the  subscriber  that 
determines  the  number  of  readers  and 
the  confidence  with  which  the  paper  is 
read.  This,  in  turn,  shows  the  value 
of  a  publication  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium, and  determines  "quality  circula- 
tion." 

J.  E.  Swalley, 
Advertising  Manager. 

The  Trend  Upward 
to  Good  Taste 

Theatee  Magazine, 
New  York. 

June   3,   1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

There  is  still  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  "Class  Circulation" 
means,  and  your  very  illuminating  ar- 
ticles certainly  give  food  for  thought. 

By  "Class  Circulation,"  does  it 
mean  that  this  or  that  magazine 
reaches  people  of  quality?  Or  does  it 
mean  that  the  magazine  itself  is  of 
quality? 

Where  does  quality  start — ^where 
does  it  end? 

Does  it  represent  the  aristocrat 
without  a  large  income,  or  does  it  rep- 
resent the  wealthy  families  including 
the  nouveau  riche  made  during  or 
since  the  war? 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  word 
"quality"  means  intelligence,  breeding, 
wherewithal,  and  a  natural  desire  for 
the  better  things  of  life. 

We  are  coming  to  a  point  in  this 
country  where  a  wave  of  renaissance 
has  just  about  started.  Our  people 
want  their  homes  in  better  taste,  and 
this  is  my  starting  point.  Away  with 
the  old  chromos,  with  those  distorting 
figures,  those  crazy  quilts,  those  clash- 
ing colors.  Styles  in  furniture,  as  well 
as  in  the  kitchen  or  the  bathroom  are 
simpler  among  the  rich  as  well  as 
among  those  of  moderate  means.  And 
this  is  a  campaign  of  education  that 
started  years  ago. 

I  remember  one  experience  which  I 
had  some  time  ago  when  talking  with 
a  large  manufacturer  of  women's  ap- 
parel out  West.  He  had  brought  some 
designers  from  Europe,  and  he  stated 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
women  in  far  distant  points  should  not 
wear  just  as  becoming  dresses  as  their 
more  fortunate  sisters  in  large  cities. 
But  how  was  he  going  to  bring  this 
about?    Was  it  by  using  magazines  of 


tremendous  circulation?  Yes  and  no. 
What  he  wanted  to  get  was,  first  of 
all,  class,  and  class  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  using  class  magazines. 

Now,  his  idea  of  class  magazines 
was,  as  we  heard  before.  Theatre 
Magazine,  Vogue,  Country  Life,  Spur, 
Harper's  Bazaar  and  others,  because, 
as  noted  by  his  own  observation  and 
investigation,  he  found  that  the  lead- 
ers, who  may  be  in  Kalamazoo,  or  in 
Fresno,  or  in  Fall  River,  were  reading 
one  or  several  of  these  magazines.  If 
he  could  impress  upon  those  leaders  to 
buy  his  wares,  the  others  would  soon 
follow,  and  there  is  where  the  big  cir- 
culation comes  in.  Seeing  Mrs.  X.,  the 
leader,  wearing  a  particular  gown  that 
she  has  seen  advertised  in  those  class 
magazines,  her  neighbor  will  want  to 
know  where  she  got  it  and  will  find 
that  very  thing  in  the  magazines  of 
large   circulation. 

Therefore,  I  find  that  magazines  of 
both  circulations — that  is,  class  and 
mass — complete  one  another.  But  I 
will  say  most  emphatically  that  the 
mass  will  follow  the  class,  but  that  you 
will  never  find  the  class  following  the 
mass.  And  the  creative  spirit  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  class. 

Why  do  managers  of  today  engage 
the  greatest  decorators  to  stage  their 
plays?  Why  do  the  motion  picture  com- 
panies spend  fortunes  in  making  new 
productions?  The  player-piano  and 
the  phonograph  have  developed  a  de- 
cided taste  for  better  music,  and  the 
radio  is  following  on  the  same  lines. 
The  fact  that  today,  in  the  smallest 
hamlets  throughout  the  country,  the 
motion  pictures  are  bringing  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  homes,  showing 
us  the  latest  creations  in  fashion,  auto- 
mobiles and  what  not,  is  creating  the 
renaissance  which  I  mentioned  above. 
Paul  Meyer, 

Publisher. 

What  Do  We  Mean 
by  Quality  Circulation? 

Calkins  and  Holden,  Inc., 
New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

I  do  not  believe  a  clearer  definition 
of  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
quality  circulation  and  the  mass  cir- 
culation could  be  made  than  Mr.  Bates 
has  made  in  his  article.  [What  Do  We 
Mean  When  We  Talk  About  Quality 
Circulation?"  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing Fortnightly,  April  8,  1925,  page 

17.] 

When  an  agency  selects  media  in 
which  to  place  the  advertising  of  his 
client  there  are  so  many  difficult  things 
that  must  be  given  consideration,  that 
no  general  classification  of  media  can 
possibly  cover  all  of  the  conditions  of 
the  various  clients  which  an  agent  has 
to  serve.  R.  P.  Clayberger. 
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PRINTERS'   INK 


What  Is  "Class" 
Circulation  ? 


A  FEW  publishers — some  advertisers—  and  a 

great  many  advertising  men  define  "class" 

or    "quality"    circulation,  as   though  it  had 

some  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  social 

standing  of  those  who  comprise  it. 

"Class"  or  "quality"  circulation  is  purely 
a  commercial  term.  It  means  circulation 
among  that  part  of  the  population  who  have 
enough  money  to  buy  what  they  need  or 
want.  As  opposed  to  it,  there  is  "mass"  or 
"quantity"  circulation,  which  means  circula- 
tion among  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not. 

When  the  New  York  resident  is  financially 
able  to  live  in  ordinary  comfort,  he  becomes 
a  theatre  patron.  The  circulation  of  Theatre 
Programs  in  New  York,  is,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  people  who  have  at  least  enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  needs.  There  are  vari- 
ous  methods    of   advertising   to  the   others. 


Programs  for  60  legitimate  New  York  theatres  — 
aggregating  1,600,000  circulation  monthly. 

Published  by 
108  Wooster  Street  New  York  City 
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Can  business  do  wha 


TEMPTED  by  visions  of  vast  domains, 
Napoleon  led  his  invincible  army  beyond 
the  borders  of  Central  Europe  to  conquer 
Russia's  scattered  millions.  Conquest  was  easy; 
yet  the  "Little  Corporal" — with  Russia  at  his 
feet — was  compelled  to  undertake  that  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow.  He  could  not  support 
his  army  in  the  territory  he  had  penetrated. 

Are  the  Napoleons  of  Industry  facing  a 
similar  situation  today?  Striking  parallels  to 
Napoleon's  profitless  undertaking  are  found  in 
many  present-day  methods  of  industrial  market- 
ing. Thousands  of  scattered  prospects,  without 
potential  buying  power,  are  tempting  manufac- 
turers to  extend  their  operations  beyond  the 
border  line  of  profitable  selling. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  industry's  purchases 
are  made  by  115,000  buyers.  These  include 
everything  worth-while  from  the  great  indus- 
trial plants  to  the  little  shops  with  a  big  future. 
The  five  per  cent  market  is  scattered,  of  un- 
certain stability  and  low  potential.    Any  manu- 


facturer who  attempts  to  sell  it  is  but  inviting 
another  "Retreat  from  Moscow." 

Four  principles 
of  Industrial  Marketing 

The  buyers  who  comprise  the  ninety-five  per 
cent  market  are  the  men  most  interested  in 
methods,  machines  and  materials  which  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  plants.  They 
form  the  real  market  for  manufacturers  who 
sell  to  industry.  As  a  preliminary  to  selling 
them,  these  four  basic  facts  should  be  deter- 
mined: (1)  What  are  the  worth-while  markets 

(2)  What  are  the  buying  habits  of  those  markets 

(3)  What  are  the  most  direct  channels  of  ap- 
proach to  them  (4)  What  are  the  most  effective 
appeals. 

These  are  all  definitely  known,  easily  deter- 
minable. Any  manufacturer  who  desires  to  sell 
efficiently  and  economically  must  know  these 
things.  The  information  is  readily  available 
through  the  McGraw-Hill  Company. 
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apoleon  could  not? 


What  three 
industrial  leaders  say— 

OTTO  H.  FALK,  President 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 

"To  achieve  success  in  industrial  selling  it  is  necessary  that 
sales  efforts  be  built  on  a  secure  foundation  of  market 
analysis  to  define  worthwhile  markets.  Sales  specialization 
is  equally  important  to  obtain  a  full  share  of  business 
from  each  market." 

GERARD  SW  OPE,  President 
General  Electric  Company 

"There  are  natural  markets  for  every  manufacturer,  and 
entry  into  such  a  market  carries  with  it  a  responsibility 
for  stewardship. 

"For  any  manufacturer  not  to  intensively  cultivate  and  serve 
a  natural  market  he  has  selected  causes  economic  waste, 
just  as  it  does  when  he  lightly  enters  other  markets  where 
he  is  not  prepared  to  assume  responsibility." 

E.  M.  HERR,  President 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

"The  reward  of  an  attractive  and  profitable  volume  of 
business  may  be  expected  by  the  manufacturer  who  first 
selects  worth-while  markets  and  then  builds  a  specialized 
sales  and  service  organization  to  serve  each.  Such  proce- 
dure escapes  the  high  sales  resistance  that  inevitably  results 
from  scattered  selling." 

(These  statements  are  excerpts  from 
Utters    to    Mr.    James    H.    McGraw) 


Trained  to  see  the  trends  in  industry  and  to 
interpret  their  significance,  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publications  pointed  the  way  in  the  great  pro- 
duction development  of  the  past  half-century. 


And  now,  with  a  distinct  trend  towards 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  distribution, 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company  points  the 
way  to  more  scientific  selling  —  with  a 
wealth  of  data,  a  unique  knowledge  of 
the  buying  habits  of  industry,  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  serve. 

A  unique  service 
to  manufacturers 

The  McGraw-Hill  fingers  are  on  the 
pulse  of  industry,  contacting  through 
fifteen  publications.  Some  of  these 
publications  are  spokesmen  for  whole 
industries,  others  for  specific  functions 
common  to  many  industries.  The  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  industry  thus  acquired 
enables  the  McGraw-Hill  Company  to 
be  of  real  service  to  manufacturers  in 
lowering  their  costs  of  distribution. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  assist  manufac- 
turers and  their  advertising  agents  in  such 
an  undertaking.  As  a  preliminary,  it 
would  be  well  to  read  "Industrial 
Marketing,"  which  graphically  covers 
the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  buy- 
ing habits  of  industry.  This  will  be  sent  upon 
request  to  any  manufacturer  whose  market 
embraces  any  of  the  industries  covered  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 


McGRAW.HlLL  COMPANY,  Inc,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA.  CLEVELAND.  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  OF 

Mc  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICAnONS 

REACHINQ  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 

Mining  Electrical  Industrial                                            Overseas                       Construction  S  Civil  Enginorin) 

ENGINIERING&  MINING  JOURNAl  PRESS  ElECTRICAL  WORLD  POWER  .    AMERICAN  MACHINIST           AMERICAN  MACHINIST              ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 

"'^■^^^  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY  CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL                     outcman  EumoN) 

■Anio^^iiiiiMf-  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  ENGINEERING 

RAd!^?S^dS^RY  INDUSnUAL  ENGINEER 


INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL 


Tronsfwrtolion 

ELECTRIC  RAaWAY  JOURNAL 

BUS  TRANSPORTATION 


This  advertisement  is  the  third  of  the  series  vphich  is  appearing  in  the  following  newspapers 
— New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  Ctrveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Herald-Tribune;  in  the  follow- 
ing advertising  papers — Printers'  Ink,  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  Class,  and  in  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publications.  The  purpose  of  these  advertisements  is  to  arouse  a  national 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  improving  industrial  sales  efficiency,  and  to  awaken  a  keener 
interest  in  the  correct  principles  of  industrial  selling. 
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Population 
is  uniform  on  this  map 

People,  not  square  miles,  make  a 
territory  important  to  you  as  a  market. 

On  this  map,  population  is  uniform 
at  all  points.  Consequently,  dots  repre- 
senting your  sales,  your  branches  or 
your  dealers  will  space  themselves 
equally  if  your  distribution  follows 
population. 

The  dots  will  not  be  thick  in  the 
East  and  scattered  in  the  far  West,  as 
when  the  ordinary  map  is  used. 

Copies  of  this  population  map,  large 
enough  for  charting  purposes,  will  be 
gladly  sent  to  sales  and  advertising 
executives  upon  request.  Only  a  few 
copies  are  available. 

Find  out  what  your  dots  reveal. 


Evans -Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans-Winter -Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  forthe  plan- 
ning and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing :  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy 
Design  •  Art  •  Photo-Engravin«  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


How  We  Pick  Salesmen 
for  Export  Markets 

[continued  from  page  20] 

We  protect  him  with  full  commis- 
sion on  all  orders  from  his  territory, 
provided  he  reports  having  worked  on 
the  deal.  We  give  half  commission 
even  if  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
particular  deal.  This  protection  is 
necessary  to  justify  the  agent  in  spend- 
ing money  on  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda work. 

We  accept  the  principle  that  we  can- 
not ask  the  agent  to  plunge  deeply  into 
our  line  until  we  have  shown  him  our 
product  and  its  marketable  features. 
We  therefore  usually  consign  a  stock 
of  machines  and  parts  and  send  an  ex- 
pert at  our  expense  to  demonstrate 
the  first  units.  But  we  stipulate  in  our 
contract  that  the  consignment  privi- 
lege must  be  terminated  within  two 
years,  at  which  time  the  agent  can 
elect  whether  to  purchase  for  stock  or 
return  to  us  at  his  expense. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  perfidious 
than  a  continued  policy  of  consign- 
ment. The  agent  always  over-orders 
and  always  leaves  you  stuck  with  a  big 
depreciation  and  obsolescence  on  such 
a  stock.  The  alternative  is  to  give 
periods  of  payment  up  to  six  months 
if  necessary,  to  give  the  agent  the 
chance  to  turn  over  his  stock  and  col- 
lect from  his  customer.  Such  terms 
are  of  course  relative  to  the  rating  of 
the  agent  and  the  security  offered. 

The  result  of  this  cooperation  has 
been  that  our  foreign  agents  are  al- 
most branches  of  our  company.  They 
are  absolutely  loyal  to  us  in  return 
for  our  loyalty  to  them.  They  risk 
their  money  cheerfully  and  they  follow 
our  policies  in  every  detail.  Some  of 
them  have  had  a  pretty  tough  time  in 
the  last  three  years,  but  we  have  never 
received  a  threat  of  cancellation,  and 
we  have  not  lost  a  cent  through  bank- 
ruptcy. 

We  do  not  discount  notes  of  agents 
or  customers,  as  we  can  borrow 
cheaper  from  the  American  banks  on 
our  company  credit  than  to  go  through 
the  elaborate  process  of  contingent  lia- 
bilities involved  in  the  discounting  of 
foreign  paper. 

Our  foreign  business  is  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  us.  It  is  profit- 
able business  in  itself  and  is  effective 
as  a  balance  wheel,  even  through  these 
last  years  of  foreign  depression. 

There  is  one  last  message  that  I 
want  to  give  you  that  may  both  startle 
and  interest  you.  We  have  bitter  com- 
petition from  British,  French,  German, 
Swedish  and  Belgian  manufacturers. 
When  I  made  a  trip  around  the  world 
last  year,  I  found  but  one  country  that 
was  not  rotten  with  anti-American 
propaganda.  That  one  exception  was 
Japan — and  you  know  how  we  have 
rewarded  her.  But  every  agent  and 
every  direct  representative  that  I  met 
told  me  the  same  story.     There  isn't  a 
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Tfals    adrertisement   li  one  of   a   series   appearing   as    a   full   page    In   The  E:nquirer.      Each 

advertisement    penwializes  a    Cincinnati    suburb    by    describing    the    type  of    woman    diar- 

•  arteristic    of    that    suburti ;  in    each    adrertisement,    too,    'Rie    Enquirer's  coverage    of    the 
district    is    shofm. 


] 


Mrs.  Walnut  Hills 

♦  ♦  ♦  daughters  of  pioneers 

ONE  day,  about  a  century  ago,  the  belle  of  the  city  left  her  East 
Fourth  Street  home  for  a  honeymoon  cabin  built  by  her  pioneer 
husband  in  a  clearing  "far  out  on  the  hill." 

Today,  almost  on  the  spot  of  that  clearing,  stands  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Walnut  Hills  IV.  It  is  a  big  home  where  guests  gather  often — a 
hospitable  home,  a  "leadership"  home. 

For  Mrs.  Walnut  Hills,  like  her  ancestors,  is  a  leader.  The  Wo- 
man's Club  claims  much  of  her  time;  the  sick  and  unfortunate  watch 
for  her  coming;  in  politics,  hers  is  an  important  voice. 

With  so  many  outside  activities,  it  is  a  wonder  Mrs.  Walnut  Hills 
has  time  for  her  home.  Yet  she  is  an  ideal  mother,  a  model  homemaker. 
Her  husband  says  she  is  a  "clever  manager" — she  knows  what  and  where 
to  buy. 

Just  where  does  she  buy?  Only  Mrs.  Walnut  Hills'  check-book  can 
tell  you.  But  you  may  get  a  hint  from  the  advertisements  in  her 
favorite  newspaper.  For  Mrs.  Walnut  Hills,  too,  is  a  Daily  Enquirer 
reader — to  the  5,548  residence  buildings  in  her  community,  4,017  En- 
quirers are  delivered  each  day. 

A  "first"  suburb,  covered  by  a  "first"  newspaper!  Could  there  be 
a  better  combination,  Mr.  Advertiser,  for  business-getting  purposes? 


I.    A.    KLEIN 
New    York  Chicago 


R.   J.  BIDWEIX  CO. 
San    Francisco  Los    Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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WHEN  THE 

PRESIDENT  WISHED  FOR 

THE  MAGIC  RUG 


He  doesn't  believe  in  fairy  stories,  this  president  of  a  great 
modern  manufacturing  organization.  He's  an  intensely 
practical  and  capable  executive.  For  years  his  slogan  has 
been  "Production!  More  Production!  Greater  Efficiency  in 
Production!" 

But  today  when  he  sits  in  his  office  and  hears  the 
enormous  flood  of  production  thundering  from  his  marvel- 
ously  organized  factories,  he  isn't  studying  the  birdseye 
view  of  the  plant  with  smug  admiration. 

He  is  looking  at  production  from  a  new  angle.  There  has 
come  a  rude  awakening — he  doesn't  control  its  distribu- 
tion. That's  in  the  hands  of  his  dealers — they  regulate  his 
business,  determine  its  profits. 

Now  the  president  is  wishing  for  the  magic  rug.  He'd 
like  to  visit  all  these  dealers  at  their  places  of  business. 
He'd  like  to  know  how  they  can  be  made  better  merchan- 
disers. What  he  could  do  to  make  them  present  his  product 
to  its  best  selling  advantage.  How  he  can  secure,  for  his 
product,  the  sales  right-of-way  in  all  their  stores. 

What  this  president  really  wants  is  complete  control  of 
the  sales  of  his  product  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer. 
He  can  get  this  control  through  Caxton  Applied  Direct 
Advertising  which  the  dealers  will  welcome  and  pay  for. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  Caxton  a.d.a.,  or 
write  us  direct. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland 

5J 


year  but  what  one  or  more  American 
firms  send  over  a  vice-president  with  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  spend  in 
starting  a  foreign  market.  He  knows 
it  all.  He  can  out-guess  the  exchange. 
He  makes  a  big  show.  He  cuts  prices. 
He  guarantees  impossible  perform- 
ances and,  worse  than  anything  else, 
he  knocks  other  American  firms. 
Every  country  has  its  element  that 
wants  the  best  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  The  American  name  stands  for 
high  quality,  high  prices  and  service 
to  the  customer.  When  another 
American  firm  comes  into  the  market 
with  cut  prices  and  takes  pains  to 
point  out  the  alleged  weaknesses  of 
other  American  firms,  the  American 
firms  already  represented  have  got  to 
fight  back,  and  sooner  or  later  the  be- 
wildered customer  begins  to  wonder  if 
he  would  not  do  as  well  buying  Ger- 
man stuff  at  half  price. 

So,   if   you   are   coming  into   export, 
look  before  you  leap,  credit  the  other 
fellow  with  some  sense,  and — play  the 
game. 
c^>-i gga-g^ 

Frank  J.  Kivlan 

Formerly  in  the  national  advertis- 
ing department  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Journal,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Colt-Stewart  Company,  New 
York,  metropolitan  distributors  of 
Maxwell  and  Chrysler  automobiles. 


Second  District,  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

Elected  H.  C.  Squires  of  the  Inter- 
national  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  to  the  position  of  dis- 
trict chairman  at  the  final  business 
session  of  the  Bethlehem  convention  on 
June  2.  Richardson  Wheeler,  Brook- 
lyn (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  reelected  district  secretary,  and  P. 
Ross  Bundick  of  the  Service  Terminal 
Company,  Baltimore,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  awarded 
the  1926  convention. 


League  of  Advertising  Women 

Announce  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  directors  to  serve  for 
one  year  from  July  21 :  president, 
Minna  Hall  Simons,  Powers  Reproduc- 
tion Corporation;  vice-president,  Clara 
B.  Woolworth,  special  writer  on  elec- 
trical household  devices;  corresponding 
secretary,  Ida  Clarke,  Scott  &  Bowne, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.;  recording  secretary, 
Janet  MacRorie,  Public  Service  Cor- 
poration of  New  Jersey;  treasurer, 
Elsie  E.  Wilson,  American  Fair  Trade 
League;  directors,  Katherine  A. 
Clarke,  Mabel  Graswinckel,  Cora  E. 
Morlan,  Lois  Z.  Guck,  Jane  J.  Martin, 
Edith  V.  Richter  and  Louise  Rogers. 


R.  W.  Webb 

Has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Witte  Engine  Works 
to  accept  the  position  of  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  of  the  Hercules 
Corporation  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturers of  motors,  automobile  bodies 
and  iceless  refrigerators. 


John  C.  McClure 

Has  joined  the  sales  and  service  staff 
of  Buckley.  Dement  &  Company. 
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^  Fortunes  Buried  in 
H         Advertising 

^B      [continued  fbom  page  36] 

^^ectively  it  is  carried  forward,  the 
shorter  the  distance  the  public  will 
have  to  go,  and  the  more  profitable  the 
advertising  will  be  as  a  result. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
"school"  which  advocates  using  sheer 
weight  of  advertising  to  force  distribu- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
this  school,  provided  the  advertiser 
realizes  what  he  is  doing,  and  has  the 
money  to  see  it  through;  and  provided 
also  as  a  business  man  his  common 
sense  tells  him  there  is  no  cheaper  way 
for  him  to  win  the  battle  of  distribu- 
tion. (For  why  should  common  sense 
be  suspended  in  buying  advertising 
any  more  than  in  buying  buildings  or 
machinery  or  materials?) 

OF  course,  not  every  business  sells 
through  salesmen  and  dealers.  In 
the  case  of  a  business  which  plans  to 
distribute  otherwise,  the  fourth  Key 
Question  must  be  answered  definitely 
in  some  other  way;  arrangements 
must  be  made  so  that  the  product  and 
the  prospective  purchaser  can  be 
brought  together  eccmomically,  wheth- 
er by  mail  or  express  or  freight,  by 
branch  offices,  by  personal  salesmen  or 
canvassers,  or  by  some  method  that 
has  in  it  the  seed  of  marketing  success 
entirely  aside  from,  the  advertising. 

And  now  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  fifth  and  final  Key  Question,  that 
not  one  advertiser  in  a  dozen  can  face 
with  equanimity:  "Are  we  ready  to 
start?" 

The  stories  of  advertising  failures — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them — are  all 
too  often  stories  of  booklets  or  catalogs 
not  ready  for  distribution  when  the 
advertising  started,  of  salesmen  hur- 
ried out  into  the  territory  without 
proper  drilling;  of  samples  in  work 
but  not  ready  at  the  moment,  when 
people  wanted  them;  of  belated  scurry- 
ing for  testimonials;  of  window  dis- 
plays needed  but  not  available;  of 
packages  or  containers  delayed  so  that 
orders  had  to  be  held  up;  of  prices 
too  hastily  set;  of  dealer  literature 
not  ready  to  be  mailed;  of  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  advertising  area  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  salesmen  or  sales 
literature;  even  of  products  not  per- 
fected and  ready  to  market  when  the 
advertising  started  to  run! 

The  same  business  men  who  would 
not  dream  of  starting  an  expensive 
machine  while  a  single  screw  was 
missing  or  a  single  nut  was  loose,  will 
turn  on  the  costly  and  powerful  cur- 
rent of  advertising  and  try  to  run  the 
complicated  machine  of  Sales  and  Dis- 
tribution when  it  is  only  half  as- 
sembled— and  then  wonder  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  current  when  the  ma- 
chine doesn't  run  and  grind  out  profits 
for  them  as  they  hoped  it  would! 

When  a  great  daily  newspaper  can 
be  put  to  press,  complete  in  every  de- 
tail, in  twenty-four  hours'  time,  though 


Copies  will  be  mailed  to  interested  adver- 
tisers and  agencies  within  a  few  days. 
Read  this  volume  carefully — many  oppor- 
tunities are  revealed  for  increasing  sales 
in  this  rich  market  at  low  advertising  cost. 


i 


Read  by  more  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin  people  than 
any  other  publication  in  the 
world. 
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Envelopes 
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Ho  tnecr  af  t 


Small  town  people  are  probably  more  interested  in  home  life  than 
any  group  in  America.  A  larger  propDrtioa  are  home  owners  than 
either  farm  or  city. 

Editorial  matter  in  People's  Popular  Monthly  aimed  at  stimulating 
interest  in  more  attractive  homes — always  strikes  a  very  responsive 
chord. 

Homecraft  is  a  term  we  are  using  to  arouse  interest  in  "a  more 
attractive  home  and  family  life." 

National  advertisers  who  have  a  product  for  the  "home"  should 
select  People's  Popular  Monthly  as  the  first  medium  to  carry  their 
sales  message. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


GET  THE 
1925  RED  BOOH 

More  than  6,000 
names  of  wholesale 
grocers,  semi -job- 
bers, and  chain 
store  operators  in 
U.  S.  Financial 
size,  branches,  etc., 
designated. 

$2.50    «acb,    postpaid 
Sp*eial  prices  on    quantities. 

TRACKER   GROCER    DIRECTORY 

Dept.    AS,    S3    W.    Cay    St.,    Calnmbna,    Ohio 


Research  on 
Cooperative  Buying  by 
Independent  Retailers 

The  first  research  ever  made  on 
this  subject.  Complete  details  se- 
cured by  travel  and  close  analysis  of 
many  "co-ops."  150  typewritten  pages, 
1350.00.     75  page  synopsis,  $125.00 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,  New  York  Gty 


dependent  upon  raw  materials  from 
the  forests  of  Canada;  news  from  the 
remotest  sections  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  from  the  back  alleys  of  its  home 
city;  advertising  copy  from  a  thousand 
local  merchants  and  business  men; 
plates  or  mats  from  hundreds  of  for- 
eig:n  advertisers  or  their  agencies;  ink 
and  metal;  pictures,  art  work  and 
plates;  labor  and  supervision;  gas  and 
electricity;  oil  and  glue;  twine  and 
transportation:  I  say,  when  a  great 
newspaper  can  organize  all  these  ma- 
terials and  factors,  over  several  of 
which  it  has  no  control,  and  deliver 
the  finished  product  at  our  doors  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  then  what 
excuse  is  there  for  a  business  man  with 
weeks  or  months  at  his  disposal,  and 
pretty  definite  control  over  the  ele- 
ments and  factors  involved,  to  turn  on 
the  current  of  advertising  with  his 
machine  only  half  ready  to  run? 

Is  it  good  business  judgment?  Is 
it  even  common  sense? 

Advertising  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  is 
it  mag:ic  force  that  works  miracles  all 
by  itself;  it  is  merely  a  powerful  busi- 
ness accelerator  which  will  help  a  busi- 
ness to  travel  faster  and  farther  than 
it  could  otherwise — much  faster  and 
much  farther.  But  if  the  business  is 
not  ready  to  travel,  or  if  it  is  not 
headed  in  the  right  direction — in  other 
words,  if  it  is  not  so  organized  that  it 
would  succeed  anyway — it  is  too  much 
to  expect  advertising  to  pull  it  through 
and  make  it  a  great  and  shining  suc- 
cess. 


s-«o 


George  A.  Hammer 

Has  joined  Walker  &  Company,  out- 
door advertising,  Detroit,  as  sales  di- 
rector. 


Henry  C.  Klein 

Has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Criterion  Photocraft  Company,  New 
York. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Samuel  Cupples  En- 
velope Company,  St.  Louis  and  New 
York. 


Advertising  Club  of  Columbus 

Ohio,  announces  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  president,  H.  H. 
Maynard,  professor  of  business  organ- 
ization, Ohio  State  University;  first 
vice-president,  John  T.  Balkan,  adver- 
tising manager,  Pure  Oil  Company; 
second  vice-president,  John  Q.  Doty, 
national  advertising  manager,  Column 
bus  Citizen;  secretary,  Robert  A.  War- 
fel,  publicity  manager,  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  treasurer,  C. 
S.  Anderson,  advertising  manager, 
Ohio  National  Bank;  librarian,  Miss 
Harriet  Fisher,  advertising  manager, 
Dunn-Taft  Company;  trustees.  Perry 
M.  Miller,  Heer-Miller  Advertising 
Agency,  and  Henry  Holderle,  Bratton 
Letter  Service. 


Miller,  Black  &  Vanderbilt,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Allweather  Ventilator  Corporation, 
same  city. 
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an  Advertising  business 
fliat  started  Igyears  am 

Electrograph  has  handled  millions  and  millions  of  ad- 
vertisements for  others  but  has  never  before  advertised 
in  its  own  behalf. 

The  merit  of  the  product  and  the  dependability  of  the 
service  has  attracted  an  ever  widening  circle  of  new 
clients,  practically  all  of  whom  have  "repeated"  with 
greater  volume  year  after  year. 

Electrograph  expansion  has  been  consistent — several 
plants  have  been  outgrown.  During  1923  machinery  and 
floor  space  were  doubled.  1924  saw  still  further  growth 
and  1925  witnesses  Electrograph  breaking  all  previous 
production  records. 

Electrograph,  a  patented  process,  is  the  original  method 
of  localizing  and  individualizing  Direct  Mail. 

Today  Electrograph  is  a  complete  Direct  Mail  service 
with  creative  and  preparatory  departments  specializing  in 
sales  promotion  literature  to  and  through  dealers  to 
consumers. 

In  capacity  for  volume,  in  number  of  employees  Electro- 
graph is  one  of  the  foremost  Direct  Mail  institutions  in 
the  country — if  not  the  largest. 

Backed  by  a  wealth  of  experience  and  performance, 
Electrograph  now  offers  its  time-honored,  sales-tested 
services  to  a  limited  number  of  new  national  accounts. 

Greafed  DIRECT^MAIL/Fc^^^ 

Individualized 
^istribiitedj 

L  E  C  T  R  O  G  R  A  PH        COAVPANnr 

725  ^^5^  GRAND  BLVD. 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 
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Recently  Published 


By  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
fork. — "Constructive  Merchandising," 
by  Robert  E.  Ramsay.  An  exhaustive 
Btudy  of  merchandising  methods  now 
use  by  a  number  of  concerns  in 
rarious  fields,  together  with  theories 
»nd  plans  for  improved  merchandis- 
"ng.  Profusely  and  pertinently  illus- 
rated  by  charts,  graphs,  statistics 
»nd  pictures.  A  thorough  book  which 
liould  prove  of  great  value  to  mod- 
ern business.     Price,  $6. 

By  the  Quality  Group  Magazines, 
few  York. — "An  Advertising  Primer." 
aspired  by  numbers  of  primary 
Questions  which  have  been  addressed 
the  Quality  Group  with  regard  to 
fundamental  matters  of  advertising. 
''Containing  a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  facts  to  which  is  added  new  and 
useful  suggestions  concerning  adver- 
tising calculated  to  strike  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many  a 
manufacturer,"  describes  briefly  the 
true  aims  of  advertising  and  outlines 
the  various  steps  necessary  for  con- 
structive, well  directed  campaigns 
with  special  references  to  the  func- 
tions of  trade  papers  and  the  "Qual- 
ity Group."  Whimsically  illustrated 
with  facsimiles  of  pages  from  old-fash- 
ioned school  primers. 

By  the  Industries  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York. — "Publicity:  Some  of 
the  Things  It  Is  Not,"  by  Ivy  L.  Lee. 
Reprints  of  two  speeches  by  Mr.  Lee, 
the  first  given  before  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
at  Chicago  and  in  substantially  the 
same  form  before  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  and  the  second  delivered 
before  the  1916  convention  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion. The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  I  contains  the  first  men- 
tioned address  and  is  entitled  "Public- 
ity and  Propaganda."  It  defines  the 
speaker's  conception  of  the  two  names 
and  the  application  of  each  to  the  pres- 
ent-day world.  Part  II  contains  ques- 
tions and  answers  evoked  by  this  ad- 
dress, and  Part  III  contains  the  second 
address,  "Publicity  as  Applied  to  Pub- 
lic Service  Corporations." 

By  the  a.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago. — "Psychology  in  Business  Re- 
lations," by  A.  J.  Snow,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University 
and  director  of  research  for  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company.  Presents  in  logical  and 
interesting  manner  the  fundamentals  of 
psychology  in  business.  Explains  psy- 
chological factors  in  buying,  the  con- 
sumer's place  in  the  sale,  the  subjective 
and  objective  influences  of  demand. 
Emphasizes  methods  of  attracting  at- 
tention, arousing  interest  and  securing 
conviction,  both  in  advertising  and  in 
personal  selling.  562  pages.  Price 
$4  net. 

By  Orrin  Thacker  Directory,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.— "The  Red  Book."  The 
thirty-first  annual  issue  of  this  direc- 
tory of  wholesale  grocers,  semi-jobbers 
and  chain  stores  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  More  than  6200  names 
appear,  listed  alphabetically  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  States  and  cities. 
Price,  $2.50  postpaid. 


Typical    receiv 


Art-a      comprUino      /Aa 
Veic    York    CUy   Milk- 


"J^wyorhafyMtkSfiedl 

T  X  the  days  when  we  used  to  munch  apples  behind  the  broad  covers  of 
■*■  the  geography,  we  learned  how  the  rivers  and  streams  drained  large 
territories.     These  were  known  as  the  water-sheds. 

The  waters  of  a  large  area  are  drained  by  the  Hudson  to  be  swept  into 
New  York  harbor.  And  the  milk  of  an  even  larger  area  is  carried  by 
railroad  lines  into  New  York  City.  This  area,  comprising  one  of  the 
wealthiest  dairy-  regions  of  the  world,  is  known  as  the  "New  York  City 
Milk-Shed." 

The  dairymen  living  in  this  area  command  the  greatest  fluid  milk  market 
in  the  country.  Moreover,  they  are  strongly  organized  through  the  Dairy- 
men's League  for  collective  bargaining.  They  are  this  year  receiving 
higher  prices  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  decade. 

With  these  dairymen,  summer  is  the  month  of  greatest  income  and 
lowest  expense.  The  milk  checks  are  generous,  due  to  sustained  prices 
and  large  milk  flow  while  the  cows  are  in  pasture  gathering  their  own 
feed,  practically  without  cost  to  their  owners. 

Summer  is  the  best  time  to  talk  business  to  the  readers  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  News.  Through  this  paper,  advertisers  can  be  sure  of  reaching 
every  active  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  These  men  give  first 
preference  to  the  paper  which  they  themselves  have  established. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  generous  space,  and  the  cost  is  moderate — 50c 
a  line  for  a  circulation  which  has  averaged  70,000  for  the  past  six  months. 
Published  every  Friday,  last  forms  close  on  Monday  of  the  preceding  week. 

A  request  will  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


NEW  YORK: 
120    W.    42nil    Street 

F.    M.  Tibbltts.   Bus.    Mgr. 

0.    E,    Evtrett.   Adv.    Mgr. 

Phone   Wisconsin   6081 


Dai  RUMENS 

^e  g  git  e  ^ 

News 


CHICAGO : 

10   S.   La   Salle   Street 

John   D.    Ross 

Phone   State    3652 


The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  YorkCify  Milk-Shed" 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers^  ends 

IN  these  four  great  books  on  advertising 
and  selling  in  all  branches  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  scores  of  the 
most  successful  business  organizations  of 
America.  Solve  the  problem  of  your  ad- 
vancement by  absorbing  this  clearly  de- 
scribed experience.  It  may  enable  you  to 
climb  in  a  year  or  so  farther  than  you  would 
in  five  years'  plodding  along  by  your  own 
personal   experiences. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 
Library  of 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Four    Volumes,    3323    Pages,    ^V^    x    8. 

Flexible    Binding,     1090    Illustrations, 

$1.50    in   ten    days    and    $2.00   monthly 

for   eight   months. 

The  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men  with 
all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire  selling  busi- 
ness— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  plan- 
ning, managing,  etc.  Add  to  yonr  own 
experience  a  working  command  of  the  principles 
and  methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the 
experiences  of  the  most ,  successful  selling 
organizations.  You  get  them — hundreds  of 
them — in 

The  best  experience  of 
leading  organizations 

Covers  as  much  ground  as  courses  costing  five 
or  ten  times  as  much.  Complete  camiyaigns 
of  many  kinds  outlined.  Thousands  of  sales 
ideas  and  plans,  time-saving  methods  and  stim- 
ulating suggestions  for  dally  use  in  solving 
marketing  problems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer 
to  small  retailer.  Examples  taken  from  scores 
of  such  prominent  concerns  ae  Kurroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris 
&  Co.,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  American 
Radiator  Co.,  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Lord  &  Taylor,  United  Cigar  Stores,  J.  C. 
Penney  &  Co. 

Special  Library  Price 
$17.50 

No  Money  Dowtt 
Small  Monthly  Payments 
Examine  the   Library 
\  for  10  Days  Free 


and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 

McGRAW-HILL,     BOOK     CO.,    INC. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    New   YorU 

You  may  send  me  the  HAIX  LIBRARY 
OF  ADVERTISING  AND  SEnjJNG  for 
ten   days*   free  examination. 

If  the  bm'ks  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send 
$1.B0  in  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until 
your  speflal  price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid. 
If  not  wanted,  I  will  write  you  for  ship- 
pinK  instructions. 

Signed    

Address    

Position     

rmiii>»n%-     A.  F.  (i-17-2.') 


If  I  WERE  a  well-bred  American 
woman,  and  if  I  picked  up  a  magazine 
and  saw  myself  called  "Milady"  right 
out  in  print  by  a  lot  of  louts  who  ap- 
parently believe  that  Milady  sizes  me 
up,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  give 
them  a  perfectly  lady-like  sock  on  the 


Three  of  four  years  ago  when  we 
caught  the  first  of  the  advertisements 
Mr.  Charles  Frazier's  agency  made  in 
Honolulu  for  Musa-Shiya  the  Shirt- 
maker,  we  went  home  and  prayed  that 
God  would  make  us  a  copy-writer  like 
that.  God  fell  down,  but  now  we  are 
going  to  try  the  effect  of  another 
prayer,  for  another  edition  of  Fortnum 
and  Mason's  periodical  catalog  (made 
by  Stuart  of  Kingsway)  has  just  come 
in. 

With  such  whimsy  of  illustration  and 
such  nimbleness  of  text !     For  instance : 

"We  have  these  cakes  made  at  a  lit- 
tle rose-covered  country  house,  by  peo- 
ple steeped  in  the  sweet  lore  of  home- 
made cake-craft.  We  will  not  even  let 
them  come  to  London  for  a  holiday,  for 
fear  they  should  be  contaminated  by 
modern  methods.  So  there  they  bide, 
unhurried  and  at  peace,  with  bowls  of 
rose-water  at  their  elbows,  and  little 
sprigs  of  rosemary  and  great  crocks  of 
buttermilk,  making  glorious  cakes  full 
of  the  goodness  that  was  England. 

"Could  such  cakes  as  these  be  made 
within  earshot  of  a  London  motor-bus? 
We  trow  not." 

They  order  such  things  better  in 
England.  Mr.  John  Hildebrand,  in  the 
April  24  Advertisers'  Weekly,  of  Lon- 
don, quotes  among  other  samples,  this 
of  Trump's  Plum  Puddings: 

"The  eating  of  them  makes  a  man 
realize  how  fond  he  is  of  all  his  rela- 
tives— well,  practically  all." 

• — AND  THIS,  of  Trump's  Chinese  ginger : 
"Fat-root  ginger  with  its  generous 
warmth  curbed  by  sweetness.  And  then 
there  is  the  syrupy-lazy  in  its  rich- 
ness." 

cos 

— AND  THIS,  of — yes — hams: 

"Deep  sheathed  in  ivory-white  fat 
and  close  set  with  rosy  meat  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Hildebrand  thinks  neatly  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  copy-writers 
were  to  "step  out  with  their  imagina- 
tions." The  trouble  with  most  copy 
that  undertakes  to  do  this  is  that  the 
copy-writer's  own  imagination  may  be 
a  deceitful  young  lady  to  step  out  with. 
The  young  copy-writer  is  likely  to  let 
his  language  get  the  best  of  his  sense, 
in  which  case  the  copy  will  convict  him 


of  indecent  exposure  of  the  imagina- 
tion; while  the  old  copy-hand  has  been 
ambushed  and  ham-strung  so  many 
times  he  doesn't  dare  step  out  without 
crutch-words.  When,  however,  the 
writer's  imagination  meets  the  buyer's 
imagination  in  easy,  sparkling,  jingle 
talk,  then  you  get  advertising. 

One  thing  about  the  new  English 
copy,  English  pictures  and  English  lay- 
out that  we  can  study  long  and  fruit- 
fully is  the  assumption  that  the  very 
average  reader  has  enough  background 
to  "get"  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive, humorous  and  very  human  detail. 
If  we  go  in  for  our  vaunted  American 
humor  in  an  advertisement,  we  are 
pretty  apt  to  say  it  with  custard.  If 
we  were  selling  pianos  to  lords  (if  lords 
could  buy  pianos)  we  would  have  a 
tough  time  getting  rid  of  the  tradition 
that  the  higher  the  social  stratum,  the 
thicker  the  syllables.  Over  there  they 
talk  good  average  Punch  to  the  car- 
riage-trade, and  the  carriage-trade 
reads  and  buys,  though  its  credit  is 
slowish;  here  we  talk  to  plain  United 
States  incomes,  whose  credit  is  pretty 
good,  in  terms  that  belong  to  a 
truckling  modiste  who  has  only  re- 
cently taken  up  the  American  language. 

Before  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom 
gang  on  us  and  burn  us  for  a  Tory, 
leave  us  hasten  to  say  that  we  refer  to 
the  amiable  pace  and  subtle  selling  of 
the  newer  English  type  of  advertising. 
The  older  type,  still  in  the  majority,  is 
like  our  own  of  the  same  pre-war  rub- 
ber-stamp— and  much  sourer. 

C.05 

The  Electric  Hose  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  one- 
third  of  one  quarter-page  in  the  May  2 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  by  means  of 
one  drawing  by  Gluyas  Williams,  said 
almost  everything  that  could  ever  be 
said  against  the  wrong  hose,  and 
made  all  possible  claims  by  inference 
for  its  own.  The  space  required  was  2 
by  4J4  inches. 

Speaking  of  hose,  the  party  or 
parties  who  devised  the  cat's-eye  view 
of  Allen-A  hosiery,  may  claim  at  this 
office  a  five-volume  set  of  Henry  Smith 
Williams'  History  of  Science,  in  which 
several  other  less  important  inventions 
are  recorded.  This  prize  is  awarded 
for  the  great  boon  granted  by  said 
party  to  all  advertisers  who  have  tried 
for  years  to  do  something  new  in  pic- 
tures of  stockings  and  shoes. 

Next  to  a  full  meal,  you  can  sit  and 
look  at  a  Rene  Clarke  Heinz  jar  of 
peanut  butter. 
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Q^rotzctina 

^kz^  eautiful (^omplepcion 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  a  soothing,  refining  cream  that  by  daily  use 

prevents  any  tendency  to  roughness  or  irritation.    An  invigorating  cream  that 

tones  and  freshens  and  protects  the  complexion  from  injury 

by  dusty  winds  or  chilly  atmosphere.  A  cream  that  softens 

the  skin  to  a  velvety  texture.  This  cream  is  so  simple  to 

apply,  so  sure  in  its  improving  results  that  it  readily  becomes 

the  favored  complexion  cream  of  all  who  try  it.  Its  economy 

is  due  to  the  small  amount  required — only  enough  to  moisten 

the  skin.  Let  the  use  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 

become  a  part  of  your  daily  program. 

Hinds  Cre-mis  Face  Powder,  surpassing  in  quality  and  refine- 
ment; distinctive  in  fragrance  and  effect.  White,  flesh,  pink, 
brunette.    Boxes  60c,  15c.    Sample  2c. 

All  dealers  sell  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream,  50c,  $1.00. 
We  will  mail  a  sample  for  2c.  trial  bottle  6c,  traveler  size.  10c. 
Try-out  box    of  5  samples,   assorted,    10c.     Booklet  Free. 


A.  S.  HINDS  CO..  Dept.  16,  Portland,  Maine 


The  Hinds  Cream  Girl,y^  its 
long  years  of  publicity,  has  be- 
come a  fixed  part  of  the  institu- 
tional 'value  of  the  Hinds  trade- 
mark, in  the  United  States  and 
}i  foreign  countries. 

This  picture  has  been  printed 
in  advertisements  and  on  Hinds 
packages  more  than  seven  billion 
times.  It  is  thus  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  minds  of  the 
world's  buyinz  public 


WHEREVER  you  go — in  cities,  towns  and  villages — you 
will  find  the  familiar  bottle  of  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream.  Every  day,  it  is  sold  over  the  counters  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  stores.  The  name  HINDS,  and  HINDS' 
products  are  known  in  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

MORSE    INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY 

c/IdVQptisin^ 

449  Fourth  Ax)emae.Ncv?^rk 

6  Gracechurch  Street.  EC 3, London 


k 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Jim  Morse  Is  Coming  Back! 


■The 
Admirat 


THE  most 
popular 
hero  Boys'  Life 
ever  had  is  Jim 
Morse.  Our 
readers  have 
never  had  enough  of 
Jim  and  his  two  pals, 
Captain  Burr  and  the 
"Admiral." 

And  now,  after  a  long 
absence,  Jim  Morse  is 
coming  back.  His  new 
adventures  and  expe- 
riences will  be  told,  as 


formerly,  by  J.  Allan 
Dunn. 

Features  like  these — 
Dunn,  Sabatini,  Sher- 
man, Beard — are  what 
create  the  tremendous 
reader  interest  mani- 
fested in  Boys'  Life. 

And  it  is  this  very 
reader  interest  which 
makes  advertising  in 
Boys'  Life  so  profitable 
to  manufacturers  of 
products  sold  to  boys. 


BOYS'ALlFB 


THE  BOY  SCOB 


•-MAGAZINE 


^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  lU. 


We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  house  organs  in  the  country. 
Edited,  printed,  and  mailed  in  lots  of  1000 
and  up  at  S  to  IS  cents  pername  per  month. 
Write  for  copy  ofTHE  William  Feather  Magazine 

The  William  Feather  Company 

611  Caxton  Building      ::     Cleveland,  Ohio 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Liven  your  house  organs,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artwork  at 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  lOc 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

Selling  Ald»   808  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago 


A   TAYLOR    THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES    24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agenta  wliose  clients'  uroductB  are  In 
koeplnB  with  thermometer  advertising 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertising  Thermometers.    All  year  round 

ftubllcity.     because     of     universal     human 
nterest   in   temperature. 
Write     for    catalog    and    quantity    prices. 

^(or  Brothers  Ccmpa^j^ 
AocxisarsBft  lux^       N-ss 

(Division  of  Taylor  Instrument  Companies) 


What  Are  Unfair 
Business  Practices? 

Recent    Decisions    of    the    Federal    Trade 

Commission   Condensed  for  Quick 

Reference 

Preparkd  CEaiEAL. — The  manufac- 
turer of  a  nationally  advertised  cereal, 
Whose  principal  office  is  in  Minne- 
apolis, has  been  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  from  carrying  into  effect  its 
policy  of  securing  the  observance  of 
minimum  resale  prices  for  its  product 
by  cooperative  methods  in  which  the 
respondent  and  its  distributors,  cus- 
tomers and  agents  undertake  to  pre- 
vent others  from  obtaining  the  com- 
pany's product  at  less  than  the  prices 
designated  by  it,  or  from  selling  to 
others  who  fail  to  observe  such  prices. 

Syrups  and  Beverages. — A  firm  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  a  brand 
of  beverage  and  syrup  products,  has 
been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
using  in  their  labels  or  advertising  mat- 
ter pictures  of  vineyards  or  words  or 
symbols  which  state  or  suggest  that  the 
product  is  made  from  grapes  or  grape 
juice,  since  this  is  not  the  case.  As  the 
trade  name  of  the  product  contains  the 
word  grape,  it  is  further  stipulated  that 
wherever  this  name  is  used,  there  must 
be  in  close  proximity  to  it  an  explana- 
tion in  letters  at  least  half  as  high  and 
half  as  wide  and  of  a  heaviness  and 
color  in  proportion,  stating  that  the 
product  is  composed  of  imitation  grape  ; 
juice. 

Glue. — A  New  York  concern,  manu-  i 
facturing  flexible  glues  and  allied  pro- ^ 
ducts,  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue  ' 
its  practice  of  giving  or  offering  money 
to  the  employees   of  prospective  pur- . 
chasers  in  order  to  induce  them  to  in- 
fluence their  employers  to  purchase  the 
product  of  the  respondent. 

Hosiery — A  Philadelphia  concern  is 
required  to  refrain  from  advertising 
or  representing  in  any  way  the  owner-  ■ 
ship,  control  or  interest  in  any  factory  : 
in  which  is  manufactured  the  goods 
sold  by  the  concern  unless  the  concern 
is  in  fact  the  manufacturer  of  the  prod- 
uct. Another  prohibition  contained  in 
the  order  is  that  the  concern  must  not 
advertise,  label  or  represent  hosiery  as 
being  "fashioned"  or  "full  fashioned" 
unless  the  hosiery  is  actually  made  by 
joining  the  opposite  side  of  a  fabric 
which  has  been  knitted  or  woven  flat  in 
a  form  so  that  it  makes  a  shaped  hose 
when  closed  or  in  which  the  fabric  so 
knitted  flat  has  been  cut  so  as  to  make 
a  shaped  hose  when  closed.  A  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  concern  also  came  under  the 
provisions  of  this  labelling  rule. 

Motion    Pictures. — Four    film    dis-  , 
tributors    of    New    York,    Boston    and  : 
Philadelphia  have  been  ordered  to  cease  ■ 
and  desist  from  selling  or  leasing  any  i 
motion  picture  photoplay  under  a  title 
other  than  that  under  which  the  photo- 
play   was    originally    issued    and    ex- 
hibited, unless  the  former  title  and  the 
fact  that   it  had   previously  been  ex-  . 
hibited  under  such  title  be  clearly  and  ; 
unmistakably    set   forth,   both    in   the 
photoplay   itself    and   any   advertising 
matter  used  in  that  connection. 
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A  million  dollar  firm 
and  how  it  grew 


IN  1907,  the  Union  Steel  Products  Co., 
Albion,  Mich.,  employed  twelve  work- 
ers. The  plant  was  a  one-story  affair; 
the  business,  $30,000  annually. 

Today  there  are  300  employees;  the  fac- 
tory covers  three  city  blocks.  Sales  run 
into  the  millions. 

What  increased  this  business? 

Wise  diversification  of  the  line,  and 
consistent  advertising  were  prime  fac- 
tors. To  the  manufacture  of  sand 
screens  (to  which  the  entire  plant  was 
originally  devoted)  were  added  new 
products — each  with  a  market  known 
to  be  good.  Facilities  were  increased 
and  now  the  line  includes  such  articles 
as  wire  baskets,  canning  outfits,  racks, 
trucks,  chutes,  and  bakers'  machinery. 

A  consistent  advertiser 
in  business  papers 

Coincident  with  the  steady  growth  of 
Union's  business  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  business  paper  adver- 
tising —  from  practically  no  space  to 
substantial  representation. 

The  baking  industry  was  cultivated. 
Space  in  several  trade  papers  made 
Union's  name  well  known.  Today  the 
company  does  50%  of  its  business  in 
this  field. 


The  hardware  field  is  the  most  recent 
to  be  successfully  entered,  and  space  is 
being  carried  to  acquaint  dealers  with 
Union  products. 

This  success  is  one  of  many  in  which 
business  paper  advertising  has  played 
an  important  part.  In  the  merchandis- 
ing of  practically  every  product,  there 
are  trade,  industrial  or  professional  pub- 
lications that  should  be  used  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  most  influential  of  these  papers  are 
members  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.  This  membership  means 
circulation  audited  by  the  A.B.C.;  real 
reader  interest;  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  highest  standards  of  editorial  and 
advertising  content. 

For  information  regarding  these  papers, 
the  fields  they  cover,  and  how  they  can 
help  your  business  to  grow,  consult  our 
Advisory  Service  Department.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


IP 

"Member  of  Tht  As- 
sociated   Business 
Papers,    Inc.,"    means 
proven    c  ir  c  u  I  a- 
tions.  PLUS  the  high- 
est   standards    in    all 
other  departments. 

IL 
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THE   ASSOCIATED   BUSINESS   PAPERS,   INC. 

Over  120  Papers  Reaching  54  Fields  of  Trade  and  Industry 
HEADQUARTERS,     220     WEST     42nd     STREET        .^ 
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WHICH  PAPEK? 

Tht  Strath mort  ^-^ Croup  Plan 

Tells 


Books  -X.  Japans  J^.   Bonds 


^    COVEIKS    ^ 
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WlKITINCS 
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THE-   LVEPvYDAY-   GI\OUP 


IJ 


Bay  Path  Cover. 


Bay  Path  Book 


Bay  Path  Imperial 


Bay  Path  Bond 
Blandford  Bond 
Strathmore 

Multicopy  Bond 


Bay  Path  Vellum 


THE-   PI\ESTIG  E'GIVOUP 


Alexandra  Deckle 

EdgeNarrow  IVidth 
Old  Cloister  Cover 
Rhododendron  Cover 
Strathmore  Munsell 
Cover 


Alexandra  Book 
Alexandra  Deckle 

Edge  Narrow  IVidth 
Blandford  Book 


Alexandra  Japan 


Alexis  Bond 
Saxon  Bond 


Alexandra  Brilliant 
Strathmore  Snowdrift 
Telanian  Extra 

Super 

IVoronoco  Damask 


TH  E-DISTINGUISHED-GPvOUP 


^ 


Old  Stratford 

Parchment  Cover 
Strathmore  Deckle 
EdgeNarrow  IVidth 


Old  Stratford  Book 
Strathmore  Charcoal 
Strathmore  Deckle 
Edge  Narrow  IVidth 


American  Japan 

Parchment 
Strathmore  Japan 


Strathmore  Deed 
Strathmore 

Parchment 
IVoronoco  Bond 


Strathmore  Script 


THE-    DECOPvATIVE   ♦    G  PvO  U  P 


^ 


Aladdin  Cover 
Araby  Cover 
Bannockbum  Cover 
Parquetry  Cover 
Strathlaid  Booklet 
Strathmore  Brochure 
Strathmore  De  Luxe 


Strathlaid  Booklet 
Strathmore  De  Luxe 


Aladdin  Writings 


STPvATHMOP^E    EXPKESSIVE    PAPEKS 
APvE   PAPvT  OF    dSm    A  THE  PICTUI\E 


€7    £7    Sl\'   -^"'^  ~^^ 
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A  PRINTING  ASSISTANT 


for  t-wo  cents 


C-.onsider  yourself  the  interviewer, 
and  this  4-Group  Plan  the  applicant 
for  a  job.  I  do  your  paper-remem- 
bering. I  save  you  searching  through 
endless  paper  samples.  I  show  you 
the  right-priced,  right  qualitied 
papers  for  each  job.  I  don't  sell;  I 
only  serve.  And  all  the  office-space 
I  require  is  a  little  desk  or  file-room 
....  Yes,  the  4-Group  Plan  fills  a 
real  job  in  a  real  way.  It  has  the 
answer  to  "which  paper"  problems. 
It  tells  which  papers  for  everyday 


printing  —  the  Everyday  Group. 
Which  papers  for  better  printing — 
the  Prestige  Group.  Which  papers 
for  best  printing — the  Distinguished 
Group.  Which  papers  for  bizarre 
or  novel  printing  —  the  Decorative 
Group.  Thus,  you  can  begin  at 
either  end  of  a  job — with  the  price 
you  want  to  pay — or  with  the  result 
you  want  to  achieve.  How  will  you 
have  your  chart,  in  desk  or  hand- 
book size?  Please  check  the  coupon 
and  mail. 
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The  /^-Group  Plan  tdls 
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LUMBER  is  generally  associated  with 
'  building  activity.  Yet — ,  one  of  the 
larger  users  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  is  the  furniture  manufacturer. 

This  industry  is  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  the  right  kind  of  lumber.  It 
not  only  uses  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak, 
Maple,  Birch,  Gum  and  like  woods  in 
cabinet  making— but  it  also  consumes 
millions  of  feet  of  other  woods  for  crat- 
ing construction  work  and  such  items. 

Advertisers  in  the  Furniture  Manufac- 
turer and  Artisan  obtain  noticeable  re- 
sults from  their  investment — enough  so 
that  they  renew  year  after  year.  Some- 
times they  are  not  backward  about  say- 
ing nice  things  about  this  business  paper. 
What  they  say  will  interest  you.  Just 
ask  us.    We'll  tell  you. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  M.  ICHIGAN 

*  "   C  A.  B,  P. 


A  trading 

zone  of  more 

than  300,000 

population. 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS-TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 

"^ 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson^  Inc. 

National    Rmprmtentativms 

New  York 
CUcaco  San  Francisco 


On  Making  Partners  of 
Your  Agents 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17] 


around  to  get  the  O.  K.  of  seven  ex- 
ecutives, each  one  of  whom  made  comic 
comments  on  the  margin.  The  illus- 
trations were  subjected  to  the  solemn 
scrutiny  of  a  jury  composed  of  the 
president,  his  stenographer,  the  adver- 
tising manager  and  one  of  the  men 
just  in  oflF  the  road. 

THE  list  of  publications  was 
changed  to  conform  to  the  period- 
icals usually  found  on  the  sales  man- 
ager's library  table  at  home.  Six  sets 
of  proofs  had  to  be  submitted  before 
everybody  was  satisfied  and  three  of 
the  magazines  had  to  make  corrections 
a  week  after  closing  date.  And  when 
the  advertisements  came  out,  nobody 
liked  anything  about  them. 

Young  Jim  Robinson,  on  the  other 
hand,  inherited  his  father's  business 
and  proceeded  to  show  that  money 
doesn't  always  fall  on  an  empty  head. 
He  thought  that  very  likely  the  old 
business  could  be  doubled  if  twice  as 
many  people  bought  his  product.  The 
magazine  and  newspaper  people  had 
been  calling  on  him  for  years  and  he 
had  enjoyed  hearing  them  talk  about 
the  way  other  manufacturers  had  ap- 
plied advertising.  Occasionally  an 
agency  man  had  dropped  in  for  a 
pleasant  talk.  Maybe  Jim  had  been 
lucky,  but  no  one  had  ever  told  him 
that  if  he  took  thirteen  color  pages  in 
three  national  weeklies  he  could  wire 
for  a  Rolls  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
I'fp  on  wheels. 

So  when  he  had  steered  his  business 
for  a  year  or  so  alone,  he  asked  some 
of  his  magazine  friends  to  recommend 
a  number  of  agencies.  He  kept  a  list 
of  the  names  they  suggested  and  he 
found  that  seven  agencies  had  been 
mentioned  most  frequently. 

Then  he  wrote  each  of  them  a  letter 
and  asked  them  to  call.  He  didn't 
start  each  interview  by  saying: 

"Now  you  must  remember  that  while 
you  may  have  had  experience  with 
many  kinds  of  business,  our  business 
is  peculiar." 

He  simply  explained  his  company's 
position,  described  its  product  and  its 
policies,  and  asked  each  agency  wheth- 
er it  would  be  interested  in  being  con- 
sidered. 

Would  they?  They  should  say  they 
would!  For  each  of  them  had  known 
something  about  the  Robinson  business 
and  in  refreshing  their  memories  about 
it  in  Mr.  Dun's  and  Mr.  Bradstreet's 
unemotional  pages  they  had  found  that 
it  had  exhausted  most  of  the  upper 
case  A's  in  those  gentlemen's  vocabu- 
laries. 

But  young  Mr.  Robinson  didn't  lean 
back  in  his  chair  and  say,  "All  rights 


then  go  ahead  and  sell  me  if  you  can." 

Instead  he  handed  each  agency's 
representative  a  carbon  copy  of  a 
questionnaire. 

"You  might  glance  over  these  ques- 
tions," he  said.  "If  anything  isn't 
clear,  let  me  know.  I'd  like  to  have  the 
answers  in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

He  stood  up  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  interview  was  over  and  the 
high-voltage  salesmen  hadn't  had  a 
chance  to  uncork  a  single  volt!  As 
they  walked  away,  gradually  they  de- 
flated. Here  was  one  man  who  wanted 
facts  instead  of  oratory.  If  he  had 
been  engaging  a  man  to  take  the  stump 
for  him  in  a  political  campaign  he 
might  have  been  interested  in  hearing 
the  desk  pounded.  But  he  knew  that, 
in  advertising,  type  and  pictures  must 
take  the  place  of  elocution. 

No  chance  of  anaesthetizing  this  man 
until  he  was  numb  and  would  forget  to 
ask  about  some  of  their  weak  points. 
In  a  thorough  way  young  Mr.  Robinson 
asked  each  candidate  to  describe  itself. 

In  other  words,  he  had  an  idea  that 
engaging  an  advertising  agency  was 
very  much  like  hiring  a  sales  manager 
or  any  other  important  executive.  He 
didn't  strive  to  give  the  impression  of 
being  durably  boiled. 

HE  asked  only  one  trick  question. 
It  was: 

"In  what  particular  kind  of  adver- 
tising do  you  regard  yourselves  as  ex- 
perts, or  specialists?" 

He  wanted  to  spot  those  who  would 
speak  up  with : 

"We  have  made  a  special  study  of 
the  product  which  you  sell." 

Two  agencies  did.  Out  they  went 
without  further  consideration.  He 
knew  they  were  bluifing  and  he  wanted 
to  eliminate  the  bluffers  at  the  start. 

He  wrote  to  all  of  the  customers 
of  the  other  agencies  and  after  the 
replies  came  in,  two  more  agencies 
were  removed  from  the  list. 

It's  a  curious  thing  about  letters 
from  an  agency's  customers  to  an  in- 
quiring advertiser.  Of  course  none  of 
them  is  going  to  say: 

"Blank,  Blink  &  Blixen  is  a  very 
poor  agency.  That's  why  we  use  them.'' 

But  just  the  same  there  are  degrees 
of  warmth  in  these  letters.  If  all  of 
an  agency's  customers  send  merely  a 
perfunctory  acknowledgment,  it  can't 
Ije  a  very  exciting  agency.  But  if  a 
fair  number  of  them  seem  to  have 
taken  off  their  coats,  if  through  the 
typewritten  sentences  there  shines  out 
a  little  heat  of  enthusiasm,  it's  likely 
to  be  a  good  agency. 

So  young  Mr.  Robinson  talked  to 
only  three  agencies  after  he  had  care- 
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Oil  Industry  Booming 

"The  public  now  knows  that  advanc- 
ing prices  in  gasoline  are  inevitable^ ^ 

A  CONVINCING  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  was  recently  demonstrated  when  it  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  total  production  of  oil  was  growing,  the  production  of 
light  oil  had  been  steadily  declining  since  the  peak  in  January; 
that  the  gasoline  supply  depends  not  on  the  total  production  of 
petroleum  but  on  the  proportion  of  light  oil  production. 


This  timely  news  was  carried  across 
the  country  on  the  wires  of  the  great 
news  services  and  was  featured  in 
the  headlines  over  the  oil  report  in 
every  newspaper. 

It  saved  the  industry  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  haulting  the  pessimistic  rush 
towards  another  season  of  depres- 
sion and  reassured  the  investing  pub- 
lic in  the  stability  of  the  oil  sHuation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  such  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hesitation 


in  the  general  acceptance  of  its  analy- 
sis which  has  stood  unchallenged  and 
universally  recognized — and  the  up- 
ward trend  of  gas  today  is  the  practi- 
cal proof  that  this  confidence  was 
not   reposed   in   vain. 

A  paper  that  has  this  kind  of  a  re- 
putation is  a  good  advertising  me- 
dium. To  use  it  means  that  you  are 
reaching  the  worthwhile  men  in  the 
industry — the  men  that  hold  the 
purse  strings. 


Perhaps  some  client  of  yours  manufactures  a  product  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  the  oil 
industry.    Our  research  department  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  any  oil  data  you  might  wish 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal 


PRODUCING 


KEW  YORK  CITY 
X  Cburch  St. 


REFINING 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
1003  Jones-Law  BIdg 
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Addressing 
a  First-Rate  Agency 

A  SEASONED,  all-around  advertis- 
ing man,  now  an  executive  w^ith  a 
world-knou^n  publication,  wants  to 
identify  himself  with  an  upward-look- 
ing, high-powered  agency  as  copy- 
chief,  contact  man  or  general  executive. 
His  connections  for  many  years  with 
the  country's  best  advertising  concerns 
have  made  him — 

1 — acceptable  to  mature  business  execu- 
tives as  a  counsellor  of  dependability 
and  ripe  judgment; 

2 — a  swift,  sound,  accurate  advertising 
thinker  and  a  planner,  writer  and 
director  of  campaigns  built  from  the 
reader  viewpoint; 

3 — a  finished  technician  in  visualization, 
who  uses  a  crackling  imagination  for 
the  good  of  the  advertiser; 

4 — competent  to  express  himself  orally 
with  the  sinew  of  logic  and  lucidity; 
sensible  enough  to  listen  when  re- 
quirements command ; 

5 — able  to  train  younger  people  and 
direct  subordinates  so  their  friend- 
ship is  kept. 

Not  a  solicitor,  but  decidedly  creative  in 
a  broad  and  deep  sense.  American, 
Protestant,  without  prejudice.  Health 
abounding,  energy  unflagging.  His 
associates  say  that  living  with  him  is  not 
difficult.  Address  him  Box-277,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


fully  read  the  answers  to  his  question- 
naire. 

He  didn't  ask  to  see  a  lot  of  half- 
baked  copy,  hastily  prepared  on  specu- 
lation to  catch  his  fancy.  He  knew 
that  it  had  taken  him  several  years  to 
get  his  knowledge  of  his  business  and 
that  he  didn't  intend  to  invest  his  ad- 
vertising appropriation  on  a  recom- 
mendation based  on  a  two-hour  study 
of  it. 

In  fact  his  secretary  was  busy  these 
days  packing  up  and  returning  port- 
folios of  "Plans  and  Copy  Suggestions" 
sent  in  by  other  agencies  who  were 
still  wasting  on  these  speculative  ef- 
forts the  time  which  might  have  been 
devoted  to  such  capable  service  to  their 
customers  that  on  their  records  they 
would  have  been  invited  to  talk  to  pros- 
pective advertisers. 

He  carefully  studied  the  specimen 
advertisements  prepared  by  the  three 
agencies  for  their  customers.  He  read 
the  copy.  He  read  the  headlines  twice, 
because  he  knew  that  many  magazine 
readers  would  read  them  only  once  and 
many  more  would  read  nothing  else. 

He  analyzed  the  layouts,  he  con- 
sidered the  judgment  shown  in  the 
choice  of  artists,  he  looked  for  the 
basic  ideas  of  each  advertisement  and 
weighed  the  method  by  which  it  had 
been  carried  out  to  see  whether  the 
most  had  been  made  of  it. 

Then  he  had  long  talks  with  the 
three  agencies   and  made  his  selection. 

One  factor  which  counted  in  his 
judgment  was  the  matter  of  personal- 
ities. For  he  knew  that  in  a  relation- 
ship so  intimate  as  the  one  between  a 
manufacturer  and  his  agency  it  is 
vital  that  they  like  one  another  and 
speak  the  same  language.  He  knew 
that  unless  he  regarded  his  agency  as 
a  partner,  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
of  making  his  business  go,  there  would 
be  no  success  in  its  efforts. 

So  they  all  went  to  work  together. 

There  were  adjustments  of  viewpoint 
in  the  next  few  months.  There  were 
minor  mistakes  on  both  sides.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take 
as  there  is  in  any  very  personal  and 
very  human  relationship. 

But  there  were  no  misunderstand- 
ings. There  was  no  covering  up. 
There  was  no  brittleness,  no  attitude  of 
daring  the  agency  to  please  on  one  side 
and  trimming  to  please  on  the  other. 

Both  sides  sought  facts.  And  more 
facts.  And  more  facts.  And  presently 
the  facts  themselves  showed  what 
ought  to  be  done.  The  agency,  know- 
ing people  and  how  to  interpret  facts 
for  people,  arranged  and  presented  the 
facts  in  the  form  of  advertising. 

It  was  all  very  simple  and  smooth 
because  it  rested  on  a  solid  foundation, 
a  foundation  of  mutual  confidence  built 
of  mutual  understanding. 

"When  I  hire  a  man,"  said  young 
Mr.  Robinson,  "it's  as  much  my  job 
to  see  that  he  makes  good  as  it  is  his. 
It's  as  much  my  fault  if  he  falls  down. 
I  hire  my  good  men  for  life. 

"When  I  needed  an  agency,  I  was 
hiring  a  group  of  men  but  the  principle 
was  the  same.  And  it  certainly  works!" 
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Why  This  Survey  Is 
in  Such  Demand 


WE  expected  that  "How  to  Sell  to 
Textile  Mills"  would  be  well  re- 
ceived, but  we  were  not  prepared  for  such 
widespread  expressions  of  praise  and  ap- 
preciation. 

What  is  the  explanation?  For  one  thing, 
it  shows — and  this  is  self-evident — ^that 
the  Survey  contains  information  of  vital 
importance. 

It  also  indicates  an  attitude  of  mind — in- 
dustrial advertisers  are  on  their  toes  in 
search  of  brass-tacks  information  about 
industrial  markets  and  how  to  reach  them. 

They  seem  to  realize  that,  while  the  tre- 
mendous buying  power  of  industry  is 
vested  in  a  mere  handful  of  executives,  yet 
these  men  are  scattered  among  a  number 
of  industries,  served  (with  widely  varying 
degrees  of  effectiveness)  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  publications. 

It  takes  knowledge — FACTS — in  order  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  as  to  sales  and 
advertising  efforts  and  expenditures. 

Here  is  a  book  that  contains  facts,  con- 
cisely stated,  about  "the  world's  second  in- 
dustry" and  how  to  reach  it. 


Table  of  Contents 

Chapter  I — The  Textile  Industry. 

The  Marketing  Problem;  The  Industry;  W^here 
Mills  Are  Located;  Their  Distribution  by  Size; 
Size  of  the  Industry. 

Chapter  II— What  the  Mills  Buy. 

Equipment  Used  in  Mill  Power  Plants;  Ma- 
chinery and  Equipment  Accessory  to  Manufac- 
turing Processes;  Special  Equipment;  Equip- 
ment for  the  Comfort,  Health  and  Safety  of 
Employees;  The  Repair  Shop. 

Chapter  III — Buying  Habits. 

Who  Buys?  Personnel  of  Mills;  Their  Sources 
of  Information. 

Chapter  IV — Textile  Publications. 

Types  of  Mediums ;  Textile  World ;  The  Con- 
solidated Textile  Catalogs;  The  Trade  Direc- 
tories. 

Chapter  V — Services  Rendered. 


Definite     Service     to     Advertisers; 
Your  Plan. 


Conclusion; 


A  copy  of  this  Survey  will  he  sent  to  any  manufacturer 
or  agent  offering  an  industrial  product  or  service 


Largest    net   paid    circulation    in    the   textile  fi^d 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Associated  Business  Patters,  Inc. 

334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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How  would  your  cat- 
alogue appear  in  an 
Art-Leather  Cover? 


WOULD  the  value  of  your  cata- 
logue be  enhanced  with  a  Smith- 
made  Art-Leather  Cover?  Would 
it  look  more  attractive  to  the  buyer; 
would  he  use  it  more  frequently;  keep 
it  on  his  desk  or  put  it  in  his  files' 
Would  it  make  him  instinctively  use 
your  catalogue  when  placing  orders" 
In  a  nutshell,  would  it  help  you  build 
larger  sales  for  less  money? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  in- 
volving the  value  of  the  catalogue,  its 
cost,  what  it  will  do  and  how  it  will 
appear  can  be  quickly  answered. 
Simply  send  us  a  copy  of  your  catalogue 
and  tell  us  how  many  you  issue.  With- 
out any  obligation  to  you,  we  will  put 
a  Smith-made  Art-Leather  Cover  on  it; 
suggest  a  coloring  and  embossing  ar- 
rangement and  submit  prices.  The  low 
cost  will  surprise  you. 
You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investi- 
gate this  newer  method  of  stimulating 
catalogue  sales.  Send  us  a  catalogue 
to-day  so  that  we  can  put  the  complete 
picture  before  you  without  delay. 
During  recent  months,  we  have  made 
more  than  150.000  Smith-made  Art- 
Leather  Catalogue  Covers,  Salesmen's 
Portfolios,  Display  Cases,  Window  and 
Counter  Signs  for: 


Audit   Bureau   of  Circulations 
Brunswicli-Ballie-Callender  Co. 
*Butler   Brothers 
•••De\oe   &   Raynolds    Co. 
••First   National    Bank,   Chicago 
Hart  SchaflFner  &   Marx 
•••••John    A.    Hertel    Publishing    Co. 

B.    Kuppenheimer    Co. 
•••La  Salle  Extension   University 
MansBeld    Tire  &    Rubber  Co. 
•••Moruan   Sash   &   Door  Co. 
•••••National    TailorinE    Co. 

•••Peck   &    Hill   Co. 
••Joseph  T.  Reyerson  Co. 
••••••Stone  &  Field  Corporation 

United    States   MiliUry   Academy 
Western  Printinc  A  Litho.  Co. 


(•) Indicates  nnmbcr  of  repeat  orders. 

THE  S.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

442  NORTH  WELLS  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


On  the  Main  Street  of 
the  Nation 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


IT  might  be  said  of  Filene's  well 
known  Boston  store  that  it  is  located 
on  the  Main  Street  of  the  nation. 
Its  storekeeping  methods  are  so  fresh 
and  novel  and  they  have  led  to  so  much 
discussion  that  it  has  begun  to  occupy 
an  unusual  place  in  the  ranks  of  retail 
merchandising.  This  has  been  helped 
by  the  personality  of  Edward  Filene, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  innovations 
and  who  has  shown  great  readiness  to 
discuss  them  in  both  article  and  speech. 
As  Mr.  Filene  is  a  good  writer  as 
well  as  a  good  speaker,  what  he  has 
had  to  say  about  his  way  of  running  a 
store  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest 


ent  it  was  in  my  day.  Not  long  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  attend  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  my  alma  mater, 
thirty  years  after  graduation.  I  waSi 
rather  startled  to  find  that  the  younj 
men  of  the  graduating  class  had  on' 
underneath  their  black  gowns  soft 
shirts  with  attached  collars,  which  they 
wore  with  belts.  They  had  abandoned 
both  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  most  sen- 
sible proceeding  for  the  temperature  in 
the  auditorium  registered  somewhere 
around  fever  heat  on  that  warm  June 
morning.  I  could  not  help  recalling 
my  commencement  day  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  wear  not  only  a  long,  square 


I 


of  the  way  he  does  it.  And  so  when 
Filene's  does  anything,  that  thing  ac- 
quires a  certain  significance  because  it 
is  Filene's  that  does  it. 

This  gives  a  certain  news  value  to  a 
recent  window  display  which  shows 
some  of  those  characteristic  and  inter- 
esting touches  which  offer  suggestions 
to  other  retailers  in  similar  lines,  and 
which  manufacturers  who  read  the 
Fortnightly  may  wish  to  pass  on  to 
their  dealers. 

It  seems  that  the  Gordon  Shirt  made 
by  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company,  has 
become  a  sort  of  distinctive  dress  for 
college  students.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  modern  college  man  to  dress  com- 
fortably, and  the  Gordon  Shirt  offers 
that  combination  of  comfort  and  a  cer- 
tain neatness  which  has  made  it  appeal 
to  the  young  man  arduously  engaged 
in  acquiring  an  education. 

This  change  in  college  dress  toward 
comfort  and  common  sense  strikes  one 
of  my  generation  with  considerable 
force.    I  remember  so  well  how  differ- 


skirted  coat,  which  was  christened 
Prince  Albert,  not  in  honor  of  the 
smoking  tobacco,  but  in  recog^nition  of 
the  late  King  Edward,  but  a  high  stiff 
collar  and  a  white  starched  shirt  of 
the  kind  that  is  now  worn  only  with 
full  evening  dress.  One  can  imagine 
the  effect  of  such  a  costume  on  the 
wearer  on  a  hot  day,  and  conversely 
the  effect  of  the  hot  day  on  such  a  cos- 
tume. 

Today  as  one  looks  at  the  cool  and 
comfortable  seniors  with  as  little  as 
possible  under  their  gowns,  one  rea- 
lizes how  powerful  a  thing  style  is  and 
how  comforting  is  the  fact  that  style 
sometimes  chooses  such  sensible  habits. 
So  since  college  style,  which  is  just  as 
autocratic  in  its  way  as  any  style,  not 
only  sanctions  but  ordains  the  soft  col- 
lared shirt,  the  Gordon  Shirt  has  be- 
come so  typical  of  college  wear  as  to 
give  special  point  to  the  Filene  window. 

This  window  showed  a  college  news- 
stand, if  there  is  such  a  thing  (any- 
way, there  was  one  in  the  window),  a 
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Our  Tvlove 


HAVING  just  turned  our  first  Quarter 
Century,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  move.  The  reason  is  "growing  pains." 

Following  the  shifting  center  of  Adver- 
tising, we  have  moved  uptown  and  now 
occupy  the  sixth  floor  of  No.  8  West  40th 
Street,  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  and  op- 
posite the  Pubhc  Library.  Our  new  tele- 
phone number  is  Longacre  4000. 

We  look  back  with  pleasant  recollection 
to  our  stay  in  Trinity  Building,  at  111 
Broadway,  where  for  twelve  years  past 
we  have  heard  the  hours  tolled  off  by  the 
solemn  chimes  of  Old  Trinity.  It  has 
been  a  period  rich  in  experiences  and 
friendships  and  we  carry  with  us  memories 
of  many  worth-while  accomplishments. 


In  our  new  home  we  look  foru'ard  to 
doing  still  greater  things,  and  to  forrn- 
ing  new  friendships  while  retaining  the 
old. 

The  Lillibridge  Way  of  Advertising 

Incident  to  our  move,  and  commemo- 
rating our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  we 
have  published  a  book,  "The  Lillibridge 
Way  of  Advertising.'^  A  copy  of  this 
book  will  be  sent  gratis  to  the  responsible 
head  of  any  business  who  may  be 
interested  in  learning  about  an  advertis- 
ing agency  service,  tested  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  that  is  based  on  sales 
and  advertising  "objectives"  rather  than 
on  commissions. 


Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 

A  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  WITH  AN  ENGINEERING  BACKGROUND 


Established  1899 


Incorporated  1909 


No.  8  WEST  40TH  STREET 
Neiv  York 
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The 

BooW^dlllac 

DETROIT'S  FINEST  HOTEL 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath  H  and  up 
475  Rooms  at  *4  and  *5 

Parlor  Suites,  »I4,  »16,  *18,  per  day 
Sample  Rooms,  *5  and  *8  per  day 

THREE  MAIN  RESTAURANTS 
Cafeteria  Service  in  Coffee  Shop  on  Qround  Floor  -  18 

Shops  and  Broker's  Office  in  Building 

Special  Luncheon  Served  Daily  in  English  Qrill  and 

Blue  Room  ^1.25 

Dinner  De  Luxe  in  Blue  Room  and  English  Qrill  *2 
(Except  Sunday) 

Club  Breakfast,  85"  and  H 

THE  BOOK 'CADILLAC 
HOTEL  COMPANY  -  DETROIT 

Roy  CARRUTHERS,  President 

WASHINGTON     BOULEVARD     AT     MICHIGAN     AVENUE 


THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A  good  photograph  will  say  more  than  a  thousand 
words.  I  hare  150,000  subjects.  Including  Ijurton 
Holmes  negatives.  On-approval  service.  Write 
me  about  your  needs. 

EWING    GAL,IX>WAY 
16  E.  40th  St.  New  York 
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Is  ^  ^  a.  ^  ^  ; 


Only  Denne'm   . 
Canadian  Adverti5m 


Kive     "on    (he    spot"    Counsel 
and  Service  In  your  Canadian  Ad- 
vertising,   haspd   on  years   of   practical 
experience  in  this  fleld.      Ask  our  ad- 


vlre 


ncihofjji    and   media. 


rAJDENMECO 

Msford    BId(. 


lompaiiyltdJ 

ixSronto.    ^ 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  aalesman  could  ibon  .kectlcal  prospect. 
Uie  testlminlal  letter,  and  orders  received  from 
wtl.fled  customer!.  It  would  remove  doubt  init 
Bet  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lying  Idle  In  your  fliaa — give  them  to  your  men 
and    increase   your   sales    thru    their   use. 
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BOOT  ANT)  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTOl"! 

"The  <5reat  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indls- 
pensahle  adviser  on  shoe  slylrs  and  shoe  mei-chan- 
llsins  of  the  hpst-rated  retail  shoe  rrerrhm.ts  o* 
this  country.  rirrutattnn  13,423  copie,  weoVly 
(Me'i'her  A.  R.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  adiertts.r 
of  shm's.  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoo. store  good* 
Memher  Associated  Ituslnes.  Papers,  Inc. 


news  stand  entirely  covered  with  college 
publications  representing  all  the  lead 
ing  colleges  of  the  country,  with  a  neat 
sign  labeled  "College  News."  Stand- 
ing erect  beside  this  stand  was  a  frosh 
just  returned  or  perhaps  just  arrived, 
with  his  handbag  at  his  feet,  wearing 
among  other  things  a  Gordon  Shirt, 
and  evidently  running  his  eyes  over  the 
news  stand  for  his  own  particular  col- 
lege publication.  Planking  the  news 
stand  on  each  side  were  displays  of 
Gordon  Shirts,  some  on  forms  and  some 
on  display  racks,  with  appropriate  ties 
in  college  stripes  knotted  into  the  col- 
lars, or  laid  temptingly  across  the 
shirts. 

It  was  a  good  window  in  itself,  being 
full  of  the  college  spirit,  and  likely  to 
catch  the  eye  of  any  undergraduate, 
and  it  was  particularly  appropriate  in 
Boston,  which  is  so  full  of  colleges  that 
it  has  many  of  the  aspects  of  a  college 
town  in  spite  of  its  metropolitan  size. 
Not  only  is  it  the  city  of  one  of  our 
most  famous  universities,  but  there  are 
seven  or  eight  other  colleges,  any  one 
of  which  would  give  distinction  to  a 
smaller  town. 

This  window  display  illustrates  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  good  showing  with 
comparatively  simple  and  easily  ob- 
tained material.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
an  idea. 

Any  store  could  arrange  such  a 
display,  the  only  work  outside  of  the 
dressing  of  the  window  being  the  se- 
curing of  a  good  display  of  college  pe- 
riodicals, which  could  probably  be  done 
by  getting  in  touch  with  the  exchange 
editor  of  the  local  college  publication. 
The  two  essentials  of  a  good  window 
display  are  appropriateness  and  time- 
liness, both  of  which  are  apparent  in 
this  Filene  window,  which  could  be 
duplicated  with  good  results  by  any 
haberdasher  in  any  college  town  in  the 
country. 


E.  O.  W. 


A  Bouquet  for  J.  R.  Sprague 

Whenever  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  a  magazine  I  notice  an  article  by 
J.  R.  Sprague  —  Jesse  Rainsf  ord 
Sprague,  as  he  now  calls  himself — I 
turn  to  it  and  read  it  first.  Fiction, 
humor,  editorials — they  can  wait.  To 
me,  Sprague  is  more  interesting  than 
any  of  them. 

Sprague,  I  am  told,  was  formerly  a 
business  man.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
he  quit  business  and  now  writes  about 
it.  If  he  were  still  in  business,  he 
could  not,  I  am  sure,  write  as  authori- 
tatively about  it  as  he  does,  for  it  is 
the  man  who  stands  on  the  curb  and 
watches  the  procession  go  by  who  sees 
it  best. 

Sprague  writes  about  business  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  business  is,  but  who  sees  it  as  a 
whole.  He  observes  "trends"  and  com- 
ments on  them.  And  he  is  intelligent 
enough  to  allow  his  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 
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How  do 
POWER^s 

readers  buy? 


THE    purchase   of    power   equipment    involves 
more  than  the  mere  exchange  of  money  for  mer- 
chandise.    Economics  plays  the  all-important  part. 

The  ordinary  buying  impulses  are  subordinated — 
for  buying  and  selling  power  equipment  is  a  form 
of  engineering. 

The  start  is  made  with  a  mutual  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  engineer. 

Some  manufacturers  are  offered  orders  for 
wholly  uncatalogued  equipment  because  of  their 
past  performance  in  manufacture,  engineering  and 
service.  Other  manufacturers  building  good  equip- 
ment never  get  a  chance  at  the  order.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  recognition — that  great  builder  of  con- 
fidence. 

Big  engineers  tell  us  they  must  rely  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  manufacturer's  engineering  ability  and 
integrity.  For  in  these  days  of  over-night  develop- 
ments it  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to  know 
everything  about  all  equipment. 

Sometimes  more  than  one  man  sits  in  on  the  pur- 
chase of  big  equipment.  But  everyone  whose  voice 
carries  weight  is  a  man  who  knows  power  produc- 
tion— be  his  title  what  it  may.  Perhaps  an  execu- 
tive or  board  of  directors  holds  the  purse  strings. 
But  he  (or  they)  knows  just  how  far  to  go  in  tell- 
ing high-priced  and  responsible  engineers  what  type 
and  make  of  equipment  to  buy.  He  (or  they)  has 
confidence  in  the  engineers. 

Obviously  all  buying  in  the  power  field  is  predi- 
cated on  confidence.  Confidence  is  nothing  more 
than  recognized  merit  and  ability — reputation  if  you 
please.  And  reputation  can  be  won  through  good 
advertising. 

That's  where  POWER  comes  in. 


POWER 

A.B.C.     A  McQraW'Hill  Publication    A.B.P. 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The    Test    Proof    Tells 

In  the  production 
of  Reilly  electro- 
types, pulling  the 
Test  Proof  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our 
process  as  making 
the  mould. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE    FITZROY    0840 


Uworatums  dt  hxie 

Adf/ 
TaV£aiK/  qOil/TV 

io  Ue  Prmlec/  Pa^e 
OrrtRED  IN  ELECTROS 
RITE  NOW  FOR  PROOFS 

Cobb  Shinti 

207rdirBI(M     Indianapolis  Ind. 


National  {liller 

EttablUhed  1895 

A  Mcnthly  Business  and  Technieal  Journal  eov> 

arlng  tits   Flour,   Feed  and   Cereal    Mills.    The 

•nly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  In  the  field. 

630  W.  JACKSON   BLVD..  CHICAGO 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  ts  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  eomblned  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  or  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders  effective  marchandisins  service.  Ratea  on 
request. 


Folded  ^d^e  T>McVva€  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraifine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MaMillon,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wantad 


Magazine  Club  Elects 

The  following-  men  were  elected  to 
office  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Magazine  Club,  held  on  Thursday,  May 
25,  at  the  Advertising  Club: 

President — Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine. 

First  Vice-President  —  Clair  Max- 
well, Life. 

Second  Vice-President  —  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  Time. 

Secretary — Earle  L.  Townsend,  The 
Spur. 

Treasurer— Eliott  D.  Odell,  Needle- 
craft  Magazine. 

Directors — R.  B.  Alexander,  Woman's 
Home  Companion ;  Louis  N.  Brockway, 
Scribner's;  A.  M.  Carey,  International 
Studio;  D.  M.  McArthur,  Red  Book; 
Paul  Maynard,  Christian  Herald;  Oli- 
ver B.  Merrill,  Youths'  Companion. 

This  election  marks  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
club  under  its  present  name,  the  Maga- 
zine Club.  The  Magazine  Club  is  the 
successor  of  the  old  Representatives' 
Club,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
a  year  ago  when  the  members  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  conditions  in  the 
advertising  field  had  altered  so  much 
that  the  original  name  is  no  longer 
properly  descriptive  of  the  function  of 
this  club.  The  active  membership  of 
this  club  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
advertising  representatives  of  national 
magazines,  and  it  appeared  to  be  wise 
to  adopt  a  name  which  would  clearly 
show  the  purpose  of  the  organization. 

Besides  adopting  a  new  name,  the 
club  has,  during  the  past  year,  carried 
out  a  number  of  other  changes,  princi- 
pally in  connection  with  the  manner  of 
meetings  which  have  been  held.  The 
changes  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right 
direction,  because  the  year  just  closing 
has  been  particularly  successful  both 
in  attendance  of  guests  at  luncheons 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  membership 
of  the  club  itself.  The  membership  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  in  addition  to 
the  active  membership  of  national  mag- 
azine representatives,  there  are  now 
included  a  number  of  editors,  business 
managers  and  circulation  managers  of 
prominent  publications. 

The  policy  which  the  club  has  held 
in  the  matter  of  meetings  during  the 
past  season  has  been  to  meet  at  lunch- 
eons at  which  it  was  aimed  to  provide 
the  best  possible  food  and  service  and 
have  speakers  who  would  talk  on  sub- 
jects which  were  of  general  interest, 
but  which  did  not  partake  of  "shop  talk" 
or  deal  with  elementary  matters  of  ad- 
vertising. In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram the  Magazine  Club  has  invited  to 
be  its  guests  at  these  luncheons  a  large 
group  of  the  best  known  and  most 
prominent  men  in  advertising  agencies 
and  in  advertising  departments  of  na- 
tional advertisers  in  New  York  City. 
These  men  have  attended  in  large  num- 
bers, and  it  is  believed  the  luncheons 
which  have  been  held  during  the  past 
winter  have  probably  brought  together 
a  more  important  group  of  New  York 
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Complete  Coverage 

Complete  and  intensive  coverage  of  the  quantity  buyers  in  the  automotive  industry 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  offered  by  the  group  of  publications  shown  on  this 
page.  The  use  of  one  or  more  of  them,  according  to  your  requirements,  is  the 
most  direct  and  economical  method  of  obtaining  adequate  distribution  and  prestige 
in  this  field. 
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Industries 


The  Automobile 
Trade  Directory 


Motor  World 
Wholesale 


Chilton 

Automobile 

Directory 


Automobile 
Trade  Journal 


Motor  Age 


Commercial 
Car  Journal 


Chilton  Tractor 
&  Equipment 
Journal 


To  Reach  Manufacturers 
A  weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  com- 
plete vehicles,  parts  and  accessories.  Its  paid  subscribers  number  7,291, 
including  executives  and  buyers  of  most  of  the  important  automotive 
factories  of  the  country.  It's  the  authority  of  the  industry  (hence,  a  sure 
way  of  reaching  the  buying  power  in  the  factories). 

A  buyers'  reference  book  going  to  specifying  and  buying  executives  in  the 
automotive  industry.  Issued  quarterly.  Circulation  approximately  5,000 
copies  per  issue.  No  campaign  is  complete  without  the  use  of  this  publi- 
cation, which  gives  such  thorough  coverage  of  the  industry's  buying  power. 

To  Reach  Wholesalers 
A  wholesale  medium  standing  alone  in  its  field.  Included  in  its  circulation 
are  more  than  10,000  subscribers,  drawn  from  buying  executives  and  sales- 
men in  the  various  branches  of  the  wholesale  automotive  field,  such  as 
motor  vehicles,  replacement  parts,  accessories,  tires,  batteries,  electrical 
supplies,  shop  equipment,  radio,  etc.  This  is  a  tremendously  valuable 
circulation,  reaching,  as  it  does,  both  the  men  who  are  big  quantity  buyers 
and  those — wholesale  salesmen — who  wield  tremendous  influence  in  the 
buying  done  by  retailers,  making  this  publication  an  essential  part  of  every 
campaign  for  marketing  goods  which  are  sold  through  wholesalers. 

A  buyers'  reference  book  for  automotive  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Issued  quarterly.  Guaranteed  annual  circulation  80,000  copies.  In  addi- 
tion to  reaching  all  wholesalers,  a  copy  is  sent  to  practically  all  worth- 
while dealers  of  the  country  at  least  once  a  year.  The  buying  guide  of  the 
trade.  A  remarkable  list  service,  which  is  supplied  free  to  advertisers, 
tremendously  increases  the  value  of  this  publication. 

To  Reach  Dealers 
The  leading  automobile  dealer  monthly.  Has  largest  paid  trade  circula- 
tion in  field,  its  nearly  40,000  subscribers  including  approximately  36,000 
proved  trade  buyers.  These  comprise  dealers  of  all  kinds,  from  all  sizes 
of  communities,  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  They  are  men  of  proved 
buying  power  who  are  responsive  to  advertising.  For  years,  the  Automo- 
bile Trade  Journal  has  been  a  favorite  medium  with  manufacturers  who 
de'^ire  to  build  up  dealer  organizations  and  establish  trade  prestige. 

The  leading  automotive  dealer  weekly.  It  is  a  newsy,  interesting,  helpful 
publication  which  has  a  remarkably  strong  and  loyal  following  in  the  trade. 
Its  circulation  is  now  close  to  25,000  copies  per  issue,  most  of  which  goes 
to  progressive,  good-buying  automotive  merchants.  It  wields  a  powerful 
influence  among  its  readers  and  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  helping  manu- 
facturers build  up  their  business. 

Truck  Dealers 
The  national  authority  on  commercial  vehicles.  Its  paid  circulation  of 
nearly  9,000  copies  per  issue  embraces  practically  all  of  the  motor  truck 
distributors  in  the  country  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  worthwhile  dealers. 
It  also  includes  virtually  all  the  manufacturers.  It  is  without  real  com- 
petition in  this  field  and  is  everywhere  regarded  a  medium  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  important  field. 

Fordson  Dealers 
The  only  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Fordson 
dealers.  It  is  a  highly  interesting,  constructive  and  helpful  publication 
which  appeals  with  ever-increasing  force  to  its  subsiribers.  Paid  circula- 
tion over  4,000.  In  addition,  all  non-subscribing  Fordson  dealers  receive 
a  copy  of  this  publication  every  second  month,  thus  giving  complete  cov- 
erage of  all  buyers  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  trade. 


For  more  detailed  information  regarding  any  of  the  publications  mentioned  in  this 
insert,  apply  to  any  of  our  offices. 


Chilton  Class  Journal  Company 

Automotive  Division  United  Publishers  Corporation 


Publishers  of 


Automobile  Trade  Journal 
Commercial  Car  Journal 
Motor  Transport 
Chilton  Automobile  Directory 
The  Automobile  Trade  Directory 
Chilton  Tractor   &   Equipment  Journal 
For  Fordson  Dealers 


Motor  World   Wholesale 
Motor  Age 

Automotive   Industries 
El  Automovil  Americano 
The    American   Automobile 

(Overseas    Edition) 
Distribution    &   Warehousing 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  and  56th  Streets 


New  York 
239  West  39th  Street 


Chicago 
5   S.  Wabash  Avenue 
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»dvertising  men  than  ever  attended  a 
series  of  luncheons  hitherto. 

Commenting  on  the  plans  of  the  club, 
IPresident  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  who  is 
[largely  responsible  for  the  type  of  pro- 
Igram  carried  out  during  the  past  year, 
fhas  stated  frankly  that  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  club  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
(luncheons,  which  are  to  be  given  each 
year,  a  certain  good-will  may  accrue 
{toward  magazines  and  magazine  adver- 
ttising.  The  primary  purpose,  however, 
fof  the  Magazine  Club  luncheons  is  to 
Jbring  together  leading  advertising  men 
lat  meetings  they  find  will  be  attended 
iby  other  men  of  their  own  type.  This 
Icombined  with  the  fact  that  the  speak- 
lers  provide  interesting  entertainment 
for  information,  but  do  so  without  any 
fattempt  to  instruct  the  guests  or  to  sell 
them  anything,  has  evidently  been  pop- 
fular,  as  the  attendance  has  been  grow- 
ling at  each  meeting. 

The  officers  and  board  of  directors 
tare  now  arranging  special  plans  for 
(next  year.  Besides  the  luncheons,  which 
[■will  be  carried  out  along  the  same  lines 
fas  during  the  past  season,  there  will  be 
first  anniversary  dinner  and  dance  of 
[the  Magazine  Club  on  Oct.  21,  1925. 
[it  is  planned  to  have  this  dance  confined 
[to  members  of  the  club  and  their  guests 
[in  agencies  or  advertising  departments. 
The  members  of  the  club  at  the  an- 
[nual  meeting  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
[to  the  officers  for  their  activity  in  carry- 
[ring  out  the  new  plan  so  successfully. 
I  At  the  present  time  the  membership 
[of  the  club  is  approximately  ninety, 
land  as  it  is  intended  to  limit  the  num- 
[ber  to  100  President  Hodges  suggests 
[that  any  men  wishing  to  join  should 
[get  in  touch  with  the  secretary  imme- 
;  diately. 

\Ninth   District  Convention 

A.  A.  C.  of  W.  was  held  at  Center- 
[ville,  Iowa,  June  3-5.  Graham  Stewart, 
[advertising  manager.  People's  Popular 
Monthly,  Des  Moines,  was  elected  chair- 
[man;  Mayor  Zehrung  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
r  and  R.  D.  Friend,  president  of  the  Ad- 
'  vertising  Club  of  Sioux  City,  were 
[  chosen  vice-chairmen,  and  James  M. 
[Beck,  editor  and  publisher,  Jowegian, 
■  Centerville,  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
;  urer.  

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
.  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
i  tising  in  newspapers  and  financial  pub- 
j  lications  for  Edward  B.  Smith  &  Com- 
pany, same  city. 


:  Edwin  A .  Machen  &  Company 

Toledo  advertising  agency,  has  moved 
;  into  new  quarters  in  the  Ohio  Build- 
ing of  that  city.  On  June  1  this  agency 
:  opened    a    new    office    in    the    National 

Building,    Cleveland,    with    Hubert    C. 

Persons  in  charge. 


i  Doremus  &  Company 

Boston  office,  has  moved  to  News 
Bureau  Building,  30  Kilby  Street.  E. 
Willard  Flint,  formerly  with  Wood, 
Putnam  &  Wood  Company  and  the  P. 
F.    O'Keefe    Advertising    Agency,     has 

L  joined  the  staff  of  this  office  as  account 

[executive. 


Personal 
Service 


Advertising  in  the  American  Wool  and   Cotton   Reporter 

pays  for  itself  with  immediate  and  satisfactory  results  to  its 
advertisers. 

There  is  no  promise  of  a  personal  selling  service  with  the 

advertising,  but  very  often  it  happens  that  the  staff  of  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  can  give  a  personal 
service.  We  are  always  on  the  job  through  our  service  circula- 
tion and  editorial  men  working  around  the  textile  mills  all  the 
time.  We  couldn't  help — very  recently — selling  three  car- 
loads of  starch  to  a  leading  cotton  mill  for  one  of  our  adver- 
tisers, 18,000  spools  in  another  instance,  all  of  the  inside  paint 
required  for  a  big  New  England  mill  in  another,  all  of  the 
weaving  harness  for  a  group  of  three  mills,  initial  orders  for 
a  patented  shuttle  into  several  different  mills,  all  of  the  sizing 
material  in  three  mills,  totalling  600,000  spindles,  etc.  We 
do  not  guarantee  to  sell  any  goods  for  any  advertiser,  but 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  are  not  able  to  help  some  adver- 
tiser get  new  business  in  a  mill  that  he  has  never  before  sold. 

To  any  cmicem  which  is  trying  to  break  into  the  textile  in- 
dustry, or  trying  to  increase  its  business  in  the  textile  industry, 
we  offer  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  with  its  strong  editorial  and  circulation  sup- 
port and  personal  service. 


Standard  7  x  10  Page 


Established  1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The   Oldest   Textile  Paper   of   Continuous   Publication   in   the   United  States 

Largest   Circulation    of   any   Textile   Publication    in    United    States 

530  Atlantic  Avenue  518    Johnston    Bldg. 

Boston  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


America^luinbemian 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


Published   in   CHICAGO 

or  AH  wherever 
nCAU   Lumber 

is   cut  or   sold. 


Bakers  Weekly  ftew  Yorkcify 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343   S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  balcing  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


fedik 


a 


Black  &  White 
Color 
Waih  -  Oil 
Dry  B  ruib 


Conducts  a  per.-onal 
art  service  for  users 
of  advertising 
illustrations 

226  West  47th  Street 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Call     Chickering    8880 
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We  coolly  recommend 
to  you 

for  the  summer  selling 
of  anything  saleable 
under  the  sun — 

A  special  advertisement 
addressed  to 
the  prosperous  crowds 
whose  profitable  interest 
keeps  these  theatres 
open  all  summer — 

The  Guild  Theatre — 
(The  Guild  Program) 
"Caesar  and  Cleopatra" 

The  Garrick  Theatre 
(The  Guild' Program) 
"The  Garrick  Gaieties" 

The  ^2nd  St.  Theatre 
(The  Stagers'  Program) 
"Engaged" 

The  Greemmch  Village 
(Greenwich  Playbill) 
"Love  for  Love" 

The   Neighborhood 
(Neighborhood    Playbill) 
"The  Grand  St.  Follies — " 

Our 

circulation 

takes 

no 

vacation 


For    reservations    address 

C.    P.    Lathrop,    Garrick    Theatre 

65   IVest  3Sth  St.,  New  York  City 


Ninety   thousand    discriminating   playgoers   monthly 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1 500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formartien  by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  M»r. 
15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


The  Closed  Door  Policy 
in  the  Chemical  Industry 

By  H.  C.  Parmelee 

Editor,  Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 


kS  in  all  other  human  problems,  a 

/\  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
/  %  parties  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
reaching  a  solution.  In  the  relations 
between  the  equipment  manufacturer 
and  the  chemical  industry,  secrecy  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  closer  understanding. 
The  remedy  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  chemical  manufacturer  that 
he  must  give  the  equipment  maker  his 
full  confidence  and  lay  before  him  all 
the  information  necessary  to  the  design 
and  construction  of  equipment  for  its 
greatest  efficiency.  The  equipment 
manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  much  of  this 
work  he  holds  the  position  of  a  con- 
fidential agent,  and  he  must  be  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  information  given  him  by  his 
client. 

A  short  time  ago  an  equipment 
maker  was  called  upon  to  design  a 
dryer  for  a  manufacturer  who  used  a 
rather  expensive  solvent  and  drying 
agent  in  his  process.  When  the  buyer 
discovered  how  well  the  dryer  worked 
he  immediately  substituted  a  cheaper 
solvent  without,  however,  informing 
the  equipment  maker  who  was  spend- 
ing time  and  money  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  dryer  up  to  the  expected 
performance  of  the  original  solvent. 
The  information  leaked  out  accident- 
ally, whereupon  the  equipment  maker 
demanded  and  received  his  money  and 
withdrew  from  the  job.  Frankness  and 
cooperation  would  have  resulted  in  im- 
provements that  would  have  permitted 
use  of  the  cheaper  solvent  in  a  dryer 
designed  for  the  most  economical  per- 
formance. 

Exclusion  of  the  equipment  maker's 
engineers  from  the  chemical  plant 
sometimes  delays  improvements  in 
operation.  On  one  occasion  a  filter 
was  installed  in  a  dye  plant  after  pre- 
liminary experimental  work  had  been 
satisfactorily  completed.  As  some- 
times happens,  the  commercial  plant 
was  not  as  easily  controlled  as  were 
the  experimental  tests,  and  the  filter 
gave  poor  results.  Permission  was  re- 
quested to  send  a  filter  engineer  into 
the  plant  to  study  the  process  but  for 
a  long  time  this  was  denied.  Finally 
it  was  granted,  and  on  studying  the 
process  the  filter  engineer  suggested 
the  addition  of  acid  at  a  different  time 
than  was  being  practiced,  whereupon  a 
filterable  product  resulted. 


Prom   a   lecture   at  Carnegie  Institute   of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh. 


Admitting  the  necessity  of  guarding 
one's  business  against  unscrupulous 
visitors,  there  is  little  justification  for 
extending  this  attitude  toward  those 
who  are  not  only  able  but  desirous  of 
giving  valuable  information  and  ser-j 
vice.  Reliable  equipment  manufaCH 
turers  are  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ' 
pass  out  confidential  information  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  their  business. 
In  one  case  a  radical  improvement  in 
a  chemical  process  was  effected  by  a 
change  in  the  design  of  the  equipment 
and  by  using  a  different  method  of 
introducing  one  of  the  elements  into 
the  apparatus.  In  the  course  of  the 
equipment  maker's  service  work  he 
saw  and  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  the  new  design  in  increasing  pro- 
duction and  lowering  operating  costs. 
But  in  furnishing  equipment  for  the 
same  process  for  another  client,  he  ra- 
frained  from  suggesting  the  better 
equipment,  observing  his  confidential 
relation   with    the    first   manufacturer. 

AN  example  of  abuse  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  equipment  makers  is 
the  request  for  data  and  information  on 
projects  that  the  chemical  manufac- 
turer has  only  the  remotest  intention 
of  undertaking.  In  one  case  the  equip- 
ment maker  made  an  estimate  on  a  job, 
changed  plans  11  times,  made  six  trips 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  only  to  learn 
after  perfecting  the  plans  that  the 
client  had  no  thought  of  building  for 
several  years.  Again,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  country 
called  an  equipment  engineer  on  the 
long  distance  'phone  and  asked  him  to 
be  in  his  plant  the  following  morning. 
The  engineer  made  the  trip  with  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  spent  two  days 
over  plans  and  discovered  on  inquiry 
that  the  matter  had  been  dropped  as 
the  company  was  no  longer  interested. 
No  good  purpose  would  be  served 
in  multiplying  examples  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  given.  In  fact  they  are  un- 
common exceptions,  but  they  serve  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  closer  coop- 
eration between  equipment  makers  and 
chemical  manufacturers.  These  two 
great  groups  are  complementary  fac- 
tors in  the  chemical  industry  of  this 
country,  and  the  more  nearly  they  are 
in  happy  accord  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  problems 
are  inherent  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
new  industry,  which  is  just  growing 
out  of  the  swaddling  clothes  of  secrecy 
and  suspicion  into  the  adult  garments 
of  mutual  confidence  and  frankness. 
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Retailers  Know 

that  there  is 

Real  Cash  Value 

in  the  statement 

to  their  Customers: 

"This  Merchandise 

is  all  that  is  claimed 

for  it; 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 

SAYS 
SO" 
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Pro  -  phy  -  lac  -  tic's 
twelfth  year  in 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

George  Batten  Company  have 
just  sent  us  a  contract  for  all 
1926  back  covers,  to  be  used 
for  the  Pro-phj'-lac-tic  Brush 
Company. 

1926  will  be  the  twelfth  con- 
secutive year  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
has  occupied  this  position. 
And,  so  far,  they  have  used 
no  other  dental  papers. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:    VV.    B.    Conant,    Peoples    Gas 

Bldg.,   Harrison   8448. 
NEW    YORK:     Stuart    M.    Stanley,    53 

Park   Place,    Barclay   8547. 
.ST.   DOUIS:   A.   D.    McKinney,   Syndicate 

Trust    Bldg.,    Olive   4S. 
r,OS     ANGELES;     E.     G.     Lenzneh,    922 

Chapman   Bldg.,   Vandike  5238. 


2) 


OES  your  mes- 
sage reach  the 
right  desk?  Only  a 
magazine's  contents 
can  guarantee  this  to 
you.  That  is  why  Oil 
Trade,  the  monthly 
written  and  edited  for 
busy  executives,  brings 
your  advertisement  be- 
fore the  men  you  v.  ant 
to  reach — in  the  field, 
the  plant  and  the  office. 
Any  agency  can  give 
you  the  facts. 

Oil  Trade 

Including  Oil  Trade  Journal  and  Oil  News 
A.   B.   C.   and  A.  B.  P. 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Chlcafto  Tulaa  Houston 

Also    Publisher    of    Fuel    Oil    and 
The    Petroleum    Register 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Charles  C.  Green 

By  Leroy  Fairman 

AS  it  has  been  my  good  fortune,  for 
nearly  four  years,  to  appear 
-  daily  under  the  same  tent  with 
the  man  whose  name  forms  the  title  to 
these  paragraphs,  I  have  been  asked  to 
describe  and  appraise  him  for  the 
readers  of  this  magazine. 

The  task   is   easy   as   well   as  agree- 
able.    There  are  no   hidden   depths   to 


plumb;  no  dark  corners  to  explore. 
The  man  Green  is  as  free  of  subtleties, 
evasions  and  guileful  deceits  as  the 
face  of  the  clock  in  the  Metropolitan 
Tower.  What  he  is,  and  believes,  and 
intends,  is  completely  open  and  obvious. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  my  assignment  to 
tell  the  life  story  of  Charles  C.  Green ; 
but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  relate  the 
circumstances  through  which  he  be- 
came an  advertising  man.  At  the  age 
when  he  first  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  razor  more  than  twice  a  month, 
somebody  wished  a  drug  store  on  him; 
and,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  rest  of  the  boys  a  few  new 
tricks,  he  began  to  run  little  advertise- 
ments in  the  local  paper,  and  to  de- 
corate his  store  window  with  hand- 
lettered  signs  inviting  the  passerby  to 
come  in  and  buy  his  extra  special 
chocolate  soda,  Hostetter's  Bitters,  St. 
Jacob's  Oil,  and  so  on. 

Much  to  his  amazement,  people  did 


come  in  and  buy,  and  it  dawned  upon 
his  active  young  mind  that  there  was 
more  in  this  here  advertising  game 
than  was  wotted  of  by  the  other  citizens 
of  Kent,  Ohio.  So  he  extracted  from 
the  meager  content  of  the  cash  drawer 
the  price  of  a  correspondence  course 
in  advertising — and  the  bug  had  bitten 
him  for  keeps ! 

The  bite  never  healed.  It  bothered 
him  all  through  strenuous  years  of 
storekeeping,  carrying  a  salesman's 
grip,  managing  the  activities  of  other 
salesmen,  and  newspaper  publishing, 
until  at  last  he  found  himself  in  man- 
agement of  the  merchandising  and  ad- 
vertising of  such  incongruous  but  im- 
portant products  as  Sloan's  Liniment 
and  the  so  exquisite  parfumeHes  of 
Monsieur  Hudnut.  By  that  time  the 
bite  had  spread  all  over  him,  and  the 
advertising  agency  which  bears  his 
name  was  a  logical,  or  pathological, 
sequence. 

Although  the  advertising  abilities 
and  experience  of  Charles  C.  Green  are 
ample,  the  notable  success  he  has 
achieved  is  due  chiefly  to  certain  pecu- 
liar personal  characteristics.  It  seems 
to  be  his  firm  belief  that  he  has  large 
duties  and  obligations  concerning  the 
happiness  and  well  being  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  cosmos  which  comes 
within  reach  of  his  hand  and  eye.  .'Vs 
nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  there  are 
10,000  people  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict who,  in  case  of  motor  trouble, 
influenza,  threatened  breach  of  promise 
suits,  or  sick  babies,  immediately  call 
Charlie  on  the  telephone  and  inquire 
what  the  hell  d'ye  know  about  that! 

In  the  early  days  of  our  business, 
this  constant  inflow  of  entreaties  for 
advice,  sympathy  and  assistance  so 
annoyed  the  rest  of  us  that  we  evolved 
dark  plots  to  switch  all  such  calls  to 
a  pseudo-secretary,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  make  such  replies  as 
would  land  the  inquirers  in  jail,  or  the 
hospital.  But  we  hadn't  the  heart  to 
do  it;  which  was  lucky.  For  it  seems 
that  this  sincere  and  whole-hearted 
interest  in  other  folk  and  their  troubles 
is  the  surest  of  all  ways  to  create  a 
great  host  of  friends,  and,  believe  me, 
nothing  is  so  useful  to  a  young  busi- 
ness as  friends! 

Charlie  Green  is  a  large  man,  with  a 
mild  and  humorous  blue  eye,  an  unfail- 
ing attitude  of  friendliness  which  is 
never  a  pose,  and  a  soothing  and  seduc- 
tive blonde  voice.  I  have  seen  men 
who  worked  harder;  but  rarely  a  man 
who  gets  so  much  done.  He  has  the 
horse  sense  to  delegate  work  to  men 
and  women  who  are  capable  of  doing 
it,  and  to  leave  'em  alone  while  they 
do  it.  But  for  so  mild  a  man  he  is 
remarkably  insistent  that  things  be 
done  right,  and  on  time;  those  who 
fail  in  these  respects  soon  find  them- 
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ASHOKAN 
COATED  PAPER 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Co,,  Inc.y 
Advertising  Agency^  42 
Broadway,  New  York  City^ 
and  the  Diamond  PresSy  106- 
tio  ph  Ace.y  New  York  City 
were  joint  winners  of  the 
Martin  Cantine  Prize-Honor 
Contest  for  April.  Printed  on 
Cantine's  Ashokan,  the  /fick 
Narrow  Fabric  Company's 
h,U-band  booklet  won  for  its 
producers  the  $200  in 
cash    prizes. 


ONLY  active  responsible  prospects  are 
worthy  of  the  costly  time  and  talent  of 
well-paid  salesmen.  Shrewd  sales  executives 
secure  desirable  selling  leads  from  sales  litera- 
ture made  impressive  by  the  use  of  professional 
text  and  illustration,  fine  printing  and  Cantine's 
Coated  Papers. 


For  details  of  monthly  contests  and  book  of  sample 
papers,  write  to  your  nearest  jobber  or  the  Martin 
Cantine  Company,  Dept.  176,  Saugerties,  New  York. 
Since  1888,  producers  of  fine  coated  paper  exclusively. 


Canting 


Can FOLD 


3    MWtrHtC  QUAUTT 


ASHOKAN 

NO  I  ENAMEL  BOOK 


ESOPUS 


Velvetone 

S£M)  DULL  •  £09  w  Prmi 


UthoCIS 

COATBO  OMI  SIOC 
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THE  gas  companies 
of  the  country  use 
77,000     miles     of     gas 
This,    and   the 
fact  that  they  use  other 
commodities  in  equally 
large  proportions,  indi- 
^=^    cates    the    vast    market    c>^ 
^^^r^^    the  gas  industry  affords.    ?:::-— 


'^-^ 


^ 


/. 


Gas  Age-Record  cover? 
it  99.47%. 


Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street 

New  York 
A.  B.   C.  A.  B.  P. 

We  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue 


V^^fc 


Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry' 


selves  in  position  to  contemplate 
permanently  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
Fourth   Avenue. 

In  his  hours  of  recreation  he  plays 
golf,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  be  the 
main  idea  to  hit  'em  a  mile,  and  let  'em 
fall  where  they  may.  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously approve  of  his  personal 
habits;  he  obstinately  refuses  the 
wholesome  and  nourishing  cigar,  but 
is  a  hopeless  addict  to  peanut  brittle. 
Oh  Henry,  Eskimo  Pie,  and  such  like 
fearsome  contrivances.  He  is  an  in- 
veterate "joiner";  and  in  his  various 
clubs  and  societies  he  gravitates  in- 
evitably to  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  where 
he  displays  a  genius  for  theatricals 
which,  if  the  advertising  bug  hadn't 
bitten  him,  might  well  have  made  him 
a  worthy  competitor  of  Al  Woods  and 
the  Shuberts. 

I  doubt  if  he  ever  makes  a  million 
dollars.  Though  he  spends  other 
people's  money  with  Scotch  caution, 
someone  in  whom  he  had  full  con- 
fidence must  have  told  him,  in  his 
youth,  that  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to 
keep  his  own  funds  in  active  circula- 
tion. But,  even  if  he  never  makes  a 
million  dollars,  the  pockets  of  his  soul 
will  always  overflow  with  that  rarer 
and  richer  metal,  the  coinage  of  loyal 
and  devoted  hearts.  Which  is  the  main 
reason,  by  the  way,  that  Charles  C. 
Green  has  just  been  honored  with  the 
Presidency  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 


m.^^ 


Advertising  Club  of  Charlotte 

North  Carolina,  announces  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers:  presi- 
dent, Stark  Dillard;  vice-president, 
Ted  C.  Neal;  secretary,  William  How- 
ard Martin;  treasurer,  Dewey  Drum. 
Four  new  members,  E.  C.  Lyndon,  I.  C. 
Boyer,  H.  W.  Le  Van,  and  J.  Lynn 
Miller,  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  

Louis  Wiley 

Business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

R.  R.  Foster 

For  the  last  three  years  with  the 
Bloodheart-Soat  Company,  advertising 
agency  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  joined  the 
Buchanan-Thomas  Advertising  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city. 


Arthur  Eugene  Smith 

Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Boston  Traveler,  died  of 
heart  disease  at  Framingham,  Mass., 
on  June  9.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  with 
the  Herald-Traveler  since  1905  and  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  company  in 
1921.  

Cone,  Hunton  &  Woodman,  Inc. 

Have  been  appointed  national  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Daily  lowan,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  This  concern  has  also 
taken  over  the  representation  of  the 
Daily  Illini,  Champaign-Urbana,  111., 
the  morning  Associated  Press  paper  of 
these  two  cities  and  the  college  paper 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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After  All 


RESULTS  TeU  The  Story 


THE  continued  progress  of  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch  is  most 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  substantial 
gains  in  almost  every  advertising  for 
May  1925  compared  with  1924... 

Local  Display Gain  39.7% 

Foreign  Display Gain  50.2% 

State  Display Gain  84.1% 

Classified     .......  Loss    3.9% 

Greatest  "Home  Delivered"  Circulation  in  Texas 
Thai's  the  Why  of  Results 

Houston  Post-Dispatch 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

S.  C,  BECKWITH  SPEQAL  AGET^CY— National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Tune  in  on  Houston  Post-Dispatch  Radio  Station  KPRC — Wave  length  296.9 
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The  Great  American  Family 


Advertising  Agencies  Know 
K-C  Families  are.  Qood  Buyers 

Leading  Advertising  Agencies  employ  rOLUrPBIA  Magazine  as 
a  means  of  directing  the  sales  messages  of  their  clients  to  that 
great  and  responsive  K-C  Family  of  America. 

While  the  following  is  only  a  partial  list,  nevertheless  it  is 
representative  of  the  splendid  type  of  advertising  counsel  who 
have  accorded  rOLUrPBl?^  substantial  recognition : 


N.   W.   Ayer  &  Son 

Barton,    Durstine    &    Osborn^    inc. 

Campbell-Ewtdd  Company 

The  Dorland  Agencyf  inc. 

Ertoin,    Wasey  &   Co,y   Ltd, 

Evan»    &   Barnhillf   Inc. 

Federal    Advertising   Agency,    Inc. 

Gundlach    Advertising    Company 

H.   B.   Humphrey   Company,   Inc* 

Lennen   &   Mitchell,   Inc. 

Thomas   F.   Logan,   Inc. 


Lord    &    Thomas 

The  Moss-Chase   Company,   Inc. 

yezcell-Emmett    Company,    Inc. 

P.    F.    O'Keefe    Advertising    Agency,    Inc. 

Frank   Presbrey   Company,   Inc. 

The  Procter   &   Collier  Company 

Ruthrauff   &   Ryan,  Inc. 

Sackhiiim   &  Scherman,  Inc. 

Sherman    &    Lebair,    Inc. 

Stewart-Davis   Advertising   Agency 

Van   Pattent    Inc. 


We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  organizations  of  this  character 
have  selected  rOLUrPBIS.  for  a  part  of  the  advertising  funds 
which  clients  entrust  to  them  for  productive  investment. 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


4    national    Monthly    Puhliihed,    Printed    and 
Circulated  by  the  Knighti  of  Columhu* 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


D.    J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv.    Director 

25   West  43rd  Street 

New  York  City 


J.   F.   JENKINS,  Western  Manager 

134  South  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago,  111. 


GOOD   PRINTING   need  not  be 

EXPENSIVE    PRINTING 


LET  US  PROVE  THIS  TO  YOU,  BY  GIVING 
US  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  FIGURE  ON  YOUR 
NEXT  JOB— NO  MATTER  HOW  SMALL  OR  HOW  LARGE. 


Telephone: 

CHELSEA 
10^80 


The  WALDINGER  PRESS 
PRINTERS  &.  Binders 

121  WEST  20th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Most  Deceitful  Kind 
of  Advertising 

[continued  from  page  30] 

"The  advertising  you  have  sent  to  us 
for  a  client  of  yours  is  all  right  so  far 
as  the  periodical  appeal  is  concerned, 
but  before  we  admit  this  advertiser  to 
the  homes  of  our  readers  we  must  see 
the  advertiser's  booklet  and  the  follow- 
up  to  be  sent  out  so  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  reader  of  ours  may  be  un- 
fairly treated." 

I  am  not  classifying  these  publishers 
except  by  groups.  They  classify  them- 
selves. One  group  is  vigilant;  the  other 
indifferent.  One  of  these  indifferent 
publishers,  who  says  he  waits  for  com- 
plaints, runs  fine  editorials  fighting  for 
the  interests  of  the  dear  people.  Dr. 
Jekyl,  editing — Mr.  Hyde,  of  rather 
thick  hide,  running  the  business  end. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  Vigilance 
Committee.  Find  out  what  is  doing. 
Report  to  it  when  you  can  send  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  looked  into.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  frighten  the  fel- 
low who  is  trying  to  do  something 
shady  is  to  write  him,  when  you  get 
his  solicitations,  "I  am  sending  your 
material  to  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  for 
review."  If  his  enterprise  is  sound,  he 
isn't  going  to  be  hurt  by  the  review.  If 
he  is  sore,  tighten  your  grasp  on  your 
bill  fold. 

It  is  my  business  and  your  business 
to  keep  a  clean  house.  Our  argument 
against  improper  advertising  becomes 
as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal if  we  do  not  live  by  our  own  preach- 
ments. 


James  E.  Baird 

For  the  past  eleven  years  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  General  Motors 
Truck  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  died 
on  June  4  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Before  joining  the  General 
Motors  Truck  Company,  Mr.  Baird  had 
long  been  connected  with  agricultural 
implement  advertising  and  editorial 
work.  He  was  well  knovra  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  simple  sermons 
under  the  pen  name  of  "The  Unor- 1 
dained   Preacher." 


The  Cor  day  &  Gross  Company 

Cleveland,  producers  of  direct  mail 
advertising,  announce  the  addition  to 
their  copy  staff  of  A.  M.  Cheney,  for- 
merly with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 


C.  H.  Marvin 

Formerly  with  the  Hoops  Advertis- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  has  joined  Yost, 
Gratiot  &  Company,  St.  Louis  adver- 
tising agency,  in  the  capacity  of  space 
buyer. 

Velie   Motors   Corporation 

Moline,  111.,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment as  advertising  manager  of  A.  N. 
Taylor,  formerly  with  the  Franklin 
Automobile  Company. 
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AM  PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT  G.  LYNN  SUMNER  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
HAS  BECOME  A  CONTRIBUTING 
EDITOR  TO  ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY.  THE 
FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES 
BY    HIM    WILL    APPEAR    IN     JULY. 


Editor 
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The  Ten 
Main  Factors 
in  Campaign 
Illustration 

— and  how  to  handle 
them 


1.  The   creating   of   an    exclusive  physical   at- 

mosphere. 

2.  An  art  technique  which  shall  assist  in  dif- 

ferentiating the  campaign. 

3.  Possibilities  of  accumulative  interests,   due 

to  serialization  of  theme. 

4.  Analysis    of  the   popular  vogues,    fads    and 

fancies  of  public. 

5.  If  i>oB8ible,  the  advancing  of  a  single  sell- 

ing argument.  /' 

6.  An    eye    to    pictorial    competition,    particu- 

larly in  newspaper  space. 

7.  Meeting   the  picturized   campaigns  of   com- 

petitors. 

8.  Careful  study  of  seasonal  influence. 

9.  Perfect  correlation  between  text  and  illus- 

tration. 

10.  Some  indication  that  the  advertising  illus- 
trations are  in  harmony  with  future  aims 
of  sales  department. 

These  factors  are  thoroughly  covered  in 

ILLUSTRATION 

IN 

ADVERTISING 

By  W.  LlvinsHton  Larned 

Vice-President  and  Art  Director  in  Chief 
of  the  Ethridge  Company 

321  pages,  6  a:  9,  212  illustrations,  $4  net, 
postpaid 

This  book  is  a  fact-packed  explanation  on 
the  use  of  art  in  advertising.  It  discusses 
principles,  methods,  technique,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  psychology  of  practically 
every  Illustrative  treatment  for  practically 
every  advertising  requirement. 

Every  Important  illustrative  method  is  cov- 
ered. All  usual,  and  many  unusual,  advertis- 
ing requirements  are  considered. 

Advertising  managers,  artists,  copy-writers, 
service  executives,  commercial  photc^raphers. 
production  managers — every  one  interested  in 
good  advertising  display  and  Illustration — read 
Mr.  Larned's  masterly  covering  of  the  entire 
subject. 


Cover*     every  important  art   point 


Atmosphere 

Action 

Serialization 

Borders    and    Mortises 

Using   White   Space 

Outline  Technique 

Human  Interest 

Woodcut  Ttchnique 

Perspective 

Pencil.  Crayon  and 

Dry  brush 
Mechanical  Shading 

Methods 
Photographic  lll)ui$11ra,tK>ns 
Pen  Drawings 
Humor.History  Heroics 
Use  of  Black  Areas 
And  hundreds  of  others 

SEE    IT    FREE 

Every  one  erf  the  thirty- 
seven  chapters  has  a 
thought — a  suggestion — 
an  Idea — for  you.  Every 
one  is  well  worth  reading 
snd  referring  to  again 
and  again.  We  shall  he 
glad  to  send  your  copy 
for  10  days'  free  exami- 
nation to  your  home  or 
your  office. 


FREE     EXAMINATION     COUPON 

MpGRAW-HILL.  book  CO.,  Inc. 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

R<>n<I  nip  ffir  10  days'  free  examination 
Ijirned'H  IIJ.fSTRATION  IN  ADVERTIS- 
ING,   $4.00. 

I  ajfree  to  remit  for  the  booll  ot  to  return 
it,  poHti«id,  within  ten  dnyft  of  receipt. 

Same 

Addreta     

PotUUm     

Company     

A.  F.  6-1--25 


The  Triumph  of  Mind 
Over  Matter 

Very  likely  you  know  him.  He  is  an 
advertising  man,  not  as  young  as  he 
was  thirty  years  ago  and  handicapped 
by  partial  paralysis,  which  slows  him 
down  to  a  speed  of,  say,  a  mile  and  a 
half  an  hour.  But  that  same  paralysis, 
thank  Heaven,  has  not  soured  his  dis- 
position or  given  him  a  bitter  outlook 
on  life.  His  hair  is  white,  but  his  smile 
is  as  care-free  as  a  child's. 

You  might  think,  to  look  at  him,  that 
X.  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
'round  New  York.  But  no!  He  crosses 
streets,  so  crowded  with  motor  cars 
that  a  traffic  cop  would  not  even  think 
of  trying  to  negotiate  them. 

His  method  is  this:  Holding  up  his 
cane,  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  he 
plunges  into  the  traffic.  It  stops!  Inva- 
riably! And  X,  hurrying  a  little  but 
not  enough  to  make  him  breathe  hard, 
reaches  the  other  side.  "The  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,"  he  calls  it. 

Isn't  It  Odd? 

Three  or  four  times  a  year  I  get  a 
sort  of  "private  view"  of  what  some 
manufacturer  is  doing. 

The  latest  case  occurred  a  few  days 
ago.  This  particular  manufacturer 
makes  about  fifty  different  products, 
all  of  them  intended  to  be  used  for 
pretty  much  the  same  purposes.  One 
product,  we'll  say,  is  a  paste,  another  a 
powder,  another  a  cream  and  still  an- 
other a  stick;  and  so  on. 

Is  there  any  family  resemblance  be- 
tween the  packages  in  which  these  va- 
rious products  are  offered?     No! 

Is  there  any  reference  in  or  on  any 
of  the  packages  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  makes  other  products  ? 
Yes,  but  to  find  it,  you  must  use  a  mi- 
croscope. 

Isn't  it  odd  that  most  concerns  which 
make  a  "complete  line"  fail  to  utilize 
opportunities  of  "linking  up"  their 
products,  so  that  one  will  help  sell  the 
others  ? 

Reports — or   Explanations? 

This  morning's  mail  brought  to  me 
the  annual  reports  for  1924  of  two 
industrial  enterprises  in  both  of  which 
I  own  a  few  shares  of  preferred  stock. 

One  of  these  reports  is  a  36-page 
affair — as  fine  a  piece  of  printed  matter 
as  you  could  ask  for.    In  it  are  charts 


and  diagrams  and  tables  which  are 
intended  to  throw  light  on  all  sorts  of 
things  which  happened  during  1924. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  grives  me  a 
pain,  for  the  more  I  study  it  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  it  is  an  "explana- 
tion," rather  than  a  report. 

The  other  report  looks  as  though  the 
order  to  print  it  had  been  placed  or.  a 
competitive  basis — and  that  the  printer 
whose  estimate  was  lowest  had  walked 
away  with  the  order.  Only  twenty 
pages,  cheap  stock,  not  very  good 
typography,  no  charts,  no  diagrams. 
Nevertheless,  this  report  has  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure — for  it  is  a 
report,  not  an  explanation ! 

Glasgow! 

I  am  not  feeling  very  chipper  this 
morning.  I  read  a  book  last  night 
which  upset  me,  and  I  have  not  yet  re- 
gained my  equilibrium.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  "Cancer  of  Empire,"  and  it 
was  written  by  William  Bolitho. 

By  Cancer  of  Empire,  Mr.  Bolitho 
means  Glasgow,  the  "best  governed 
municipality  in  the  British  Empire" — 
and  the  home  of  600,000  men,  women 
and  children  who  "live  in  houses  in- 
ferior to  the  minimum  standard  of  the 
Board  of  Health." 

No  one  seems  to  be  to  blame.  Never- 
theless, two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  second  largest  city  in  Great  Britain 
live  under  conditions  which  are  heart- 
rending. 

Some  day,  in  self  defense.  Industry 
must  be  de-centralized.  Glasgow  ap- 
pears to  be  the  horrible  example  of 
the  effect  of  bringing  too  many  to- 
gether in  one  spot. 

No  Charge  for  the  Suggestion 

A  week  or  two  ago,  I  bought  my 
first  fountain  pen! 

Twice,  I  have  been  shown  how  to  fiU 
it,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  way. 
Some  day,  I  suppose,  I  shall. 

Meanwhile,  the  thought  occurs  to  me 
that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if 
Waterman,  Parker,  et  al  would  include 
with  every  pen  they  sell  a  slip  or  card 
of  directions.  Undoubtedly,  they  be- 
lieve that  "everybody"  knows  how  to 
fill  a  fountain  pen.  They  are  mistaken. 
Everybody  doesn't. 

When  Doctors  Disagree — 

"Which  is  the  best  dentrifrice?"  I 
asked  my  dentist  the  last  time  I  vis- 
ited him. 

"So-and-So"  or  "So-and-So,"  he  said. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  I  asked  another 
dentist  the  same  question. 

His  answer  was:  "Such-and-Such" — 
a  product  I  had  never  heard  of. 

Jamoc. 
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JY^  Every  Agency  Man  knew  what  every  hardware  man 
Iy  knows,Uardwar0.^would be  on  every  hardware  list. 


H 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 

Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


HE  editorship  of  a  business  pub- 
lication today  demands  three 
things — ability,  knowledge  and 
personality.  In  few  men  are 
these      three      fundamentals     so 

strongly  marked  and  blended  as  in  Llew  S. 

Soule,  Editor  of  Hardware  Age. 

His  success  as  a  writer  springs  from  a  broad 
understanding  of  human  nature  backed  by 
years  of  newspaper  work. 

His  knowledge  of  hardware  merchandising 
is  the  result  of  thirteen  years  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  retail  hardware  business,  sup- 
plemented by  personal  visits  to  more  than 
6000  retail  hardware  stores  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

His  personality  is  exemplified  in  the  flood  of 
intimate     personal     letters     from     hardware 


Llew  S.  Soule,  Editor 

merchants  and  their  clerks  which  passes  over 
his  desk  daily,  reflecting  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  his  readers. 

To  Llew  Soule,  the  Editorship  of  Hardware 
Age  is  more  than  a  swivel  chair  job.  It  is 
as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as  is  his  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  individual  merchant  and 
his  problems. 

Backed  by  memories  of  his  own  "Behind 
the  Counter"  days,  he  is  able  to  help  solve 
the  large  as  well  as  the  common  every  day 
problems  of  his  merchant  friends  in  a  prac- 
tical, human,  understandable  way. 

A  Thinker  —  a  Student  —  a  Writer  —  a 
Speaker — Llew^  Soule  combines  with  these 
qualifications  a  broad  knowrledge  of  the  in- 
timate details  of  the  hardware  business,  and 
a  viewpoint  as  human  as  are  the  merchants 
he  serves. 


"The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper' 


239  West  39*  Street^^  New  Yorlc  City 
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Advertising,"  said  the  architect , 

"is  really  quite  simple.  Tell 
your  story  in  adequate  space 
as  often  as  your  means  will 
permit— an  J  in  their  own  lan- 
guage— to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  potential  buyers." 

The  last  clause,  by  the  way, 
points  very  directly  to  The 
Architectural  Record. 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1924—11648) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member  A.  B.  C 


Member  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


^5^: 


:oi^^ 


YOUR  CATALOGUE 

The  year-round  representative  of  your  or- 
ganization and  products  should  be  prepared 
with  much  care  and  thought — by  experts. 

If  your  business  is  in  the  plumbing,  heating, 
or  engineering  fields,  the  services  of  this  or- 
ganization in  preparing  your  catalogue  are 
available  at  moderate  cost. 

We  are  specialists  in  these  fields  and  our 
knowledge  of  their  requirements  and  the 
most  effective  method  of  presentation  will 
prove  most  valuable.     Write  us. 


/irtnur  neniij  to. 

ini(cltaslfipial  Adverf isairi^ 

1482  Broadwav  NewTorkS-^^ 
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Scratch  a  GoKer 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

"Winter  rules?  Yes,  I  know — but 
you're  not  supposed  to  tee  up  in  the 
rough." 

Maybe  the  caddy  pointed  out  that  it 
was  only  an  inch  or  so  in,  perhaps  not 
in  at  all.     Anyhow,  Jimmy  said: 

"Well,  an  inch  or  a  yard,  son,  what's 
the  difference,  so  long  as  it's  in^  Give 
me  my  mashie." 

It  must  have  cost  Jimmy  four  or  five 
strokes  to  get  out  of  the  rut  or  what- 
ever kind  of  hole  he  was  in;  and  I 
think  he  got  a  prize  score  for  the  day 
with  a  twelve  for  that  hole.  It  was  an 
awful  total — but  it  was  worth  it  to  me. 
For  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  I 
wanted  Jimmy  Alden  on  my  sales 
force.  I  knew  about  how  his  ball  had 
been  lying.  I  knew  that  nobody  with 
India  rubber  in  his  conscience  would 
have  had  the  least  hesitation  in  saying 
it  was  on  the  fairway  and  teeing  up 
for  a  good  shot.  But  Jimmy  refused  to 
take  an  advantage  that  maybe  he  had 
no  right  to.  And  mentally,  then  and 
there,  I  put  him  on  my  payroll. 

WELL,  Jimmy  has  lived  up  to  his 
promise  since  then.  And  he  isn't 
the  only  one  I've  hired  on  the  golf 
course  of  whom  that  can  be  said.  Not 
by  a  good  deal! 

I  could  tell  you  about  some  I  didn't 
hire,  too.  I  remember  especially  one 
chap  who  seemed  to  have  the  makings. 
He  was  fair-spoken  and  seemed  mighty 
decent.  But  there  was  a  hole  we 
played  where  he  claimed  a  six  when  I 
knew  positively  he  had  taken  seven 
strokes.  It  was  a  tight  match,  where 
one  stroke  either  way  could  prove  de- 
cisive. 

I  said  nothing,  so  naturally  I  will 
never  know  whether  that  man  made  a 
careless  mistake  or  cheated  deliberate- 
ly. I  thought  it  was  the  latter.  Which- 
ever it  was,  I  knew  I  didn't  want  him 
to  work  for  me. 

Yes,  it's  a  great  game,  a  great  way 
to  test  human  nature.  I  find  any  num- 
ber of  opportunities  to  take  a  man's 
measure.  For  instance,  if  you  watch 
a  good  many  just  ordinary  players, 
you'll  notice  in  driving  that  they  tee 
up,  then  take  a  couple  of  vicious 
swings  at  a  blade  of  grass,  looking 
away  from  the  cup,  and  then  they  step 
up  and  swing  at  the  ball  in  the  general 
direction  they  want  to  go,  evidently 
hoping  that  wherever  they  land  they'll 
be  able  to  keep  on  going.  That's  not 
the  way  of  a  professional  or  a  good 
golfer.  He  notes  where  the  wind  is 
coming  from.  He  sizes  up  the  roll  of 
the  ground.  He  figures  just  where  he 
will  put  his  ball — if  he  can  manage  it. 
He  isn't  thinking  altogether  about  get- 
ting distance,  maybe,  but  he  does  have 
in  mind  what  he  will  be  able  to  do  on 
his  second  shot. 

In  other  words,  he  plays  the  game 
intelligently,  looks  ahead,  and  analyzes 
the  situation.  When  I  hire  a  sales- 
man, I  want  a  man  who  can  do  that. 
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Well,  that's  about  all  there  is  to  my 
scheme.  It's  simple.  It  works.  I  find 
it  a  mighty  good  "final  exam"  for  any- 
body seeking  a  responsible  place  in 
this  business,  or  a  place  that  may  lead 
to  responsibility.  I  have  a  few 
"dont's." 

I  don't  want  a  man  for  an  important 
job  who  picks  up  his  ball  in  a  golf 
game  and  concedes  the  hole  at  the  first 
sight  of  serious  trouble — he  is  too  easily 
discouraged. 

I  don't  want  a  man  who  "forgets" 
to  count  an  occasional  stroke.  He  is 
either  careless  or  dishonest,  usually  the 
latter,  and  a  man  who  isn't  honest  with 
himself  in  such  a  matter  isn't  likely  to 
be  honest  with  me  or  my  customers. 

Again,  I  don't  want  a  man  who  "goes 
wild"  and  loses  his  self-control  when  he 
does  badly  on  a  hole  or  two — ^that's  a 
common  trouble.  But  if  a  man  fights 
all  the  harder  under  such  circum- 
stances, then,  other  things  being  equal, 
I  consider  him  pretty  seriously. 

I  don't  want  a  man  who  slams  away 
by  luck  and  begob,  and  trusts  to  Provi- 
dence he'll  get  out  of  any  fix  he  may 
get  into;  but  if  a  man  studies  each 
stroke  and  considers  not  only  it,  but 
also  the  one  after  it,  then  I  think  of 
him  a  second  and  third  time. 

I  don't  want  a  man  who  invariably 
decides  in  favor  of  himself  on  doubt- 
ful points.  Any  fellow  who  takes  all 
the  "long"  for  himself  has  got  to  give 
the  "short"  to  the  other  fellow  some 
of  the  time.  In  my  business  that 
doesn't  go. 

Good  business  and  good  sportsman- 
ship are  much  alike.  It's  not  often  I 
can  play  eighteen  holes  with  a  man 
without  knowing  whether  I  could  wel- 
come him  as  a  business  associate. 


G.  L.  Price 

Has  been  elected  secretary  of  The 
Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
advertising  agency. 


Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 

New   York,  will   act   as   advertising 
LCounsel  for  the  Cedar  Cliff  Silk  Com- 
pany, same  city,  manufacturers  of  shoe 
Eitins. 


I.  Hollyday,  Jr. 

Formerly  with  The  Harry  K.  Fisher 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
aational  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ohio  News  Leagfue,  comprising  the 
Dayton  News,  the  Canton  Neivs  and 
lie  Springfield  News.  His  headquar- 
ers  will  be  in  Dayton. 


)eifey  Pinsker 

Until  recently  chief  of  copy  and 
plans  of  the  Gardiner  &  Wells  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  become  asso- 
leiated  with  the  Ajax  Advertising 
Igency,  Inc.,  also  of  New  York,  as  its 
rice-president. 


\The  Chambers  Agency 

Louisville  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  Anderson's  Indian  Herb  Tonic, 
nanufactured  by  the  Anderson  Indian 
Remedies    Company,    Middlesboro,    Ky. 


THE 
FAILURE 

or  success  of 
an  adver- 
tisement 
often  de- 
pends upon 
the  proper 
photograph . 

We  special- 
ize in  truly 
appealing 
photogra^ 
phy  for 
advertisers. 


FREDERICK  BRADLEY 

4J5    HFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


Photography  for  Advertisers 

TELEPHONE    CALEDONIA    5645 


Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  buys — 


Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Qocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Qeaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends — 

Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  1925  in  the  maga- 
zine best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 


The  EXPOSITOR 

The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

Out  of  1 30  National  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 

F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg.  ^'^  b^<i^ 


./>V 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chicago : 
34  S.  Wabash 


New  York: 
17W.  42dSt 
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140-page  Book  full  of  life- 
size  ruled  forms,  each  one 
completely  filled  in.  The 
answer  to  problems  of 
sales,  advertising,  person- 
nel, accounting,  record 
keeping  for  any  business. 
S^nd    for    thU    Free    Book    today 

John  C.   Moore  Corp. 

(Established  1839) 
1()06   Stone   St.,    Rochester,   N.    Y. 


LOOSE  LEAF 

SYSTEMS 

In  Use  In  More  Than 
300,000  Offices 


'UNir  Gammer  Can^Un 
with  Trade  Pabliclty 

firjample  Qop'^  addrvss: 
KNIT  GOODS  PtTBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  New  York  City 
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W   MOTEL  ^ 

lEMPIREj 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
^^ccomodatin^  1034  Quests 

Broadwaij  af  63-S»r««t. 
ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

S35g 

iti^  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS    ^ 


''Orange  Juice  and 
Canada  Dry!" 

In  Which  a  Hotel  Manager  Expresses  Himself 
Bluntly  Upon  the  Subject  of  Conventions 


To   Mr. : 

YOU  asked  me,  as  the  manager  of 
this  hotel,  to  set  down  what  I  have 
seen  of  conventions ;  nothing  could 
give  me  greater  pleasure.  You  told  me 
not  to  mince  words.     I  won't. 

This  is  a  new  hotel.  It  is  one  of  a 
nationally  known  chain.  It  was  opened 
a  year  ago,  with  absolutely  first-class 
equipment  and  beautiful  appointments. 
To  date,  we  have  entertained  seven  con- 
ventions. We'll  never  entertain  an- 
other. With  each  of  the  seven  it  has 
been  the  same  story. 

The  conventioneers  gather.  They  fill 
the  lobby  and  lounge-rooms  to  over- 
flowing. The  noise  is  deafening.  The 
dirt  is  overwhelming.  Every  man  is 
smoking,  but  does  a  single  one  behave 
as  he  ordinarily  would?  Does  a  single 
one  deposit  matches,  ashes  or  ends  in 
tray  or  receptacle?  Not  on  your  life. 
Everything  goes  on  the  floor. 

Practically  every  hip  is  bulging.  The 
favorite  indoor  sport  is  exhibiting  the 
bulge. 

A  day  and  an  evening  of  this.  Then 
groups  begin  to  move  upstairs — to  the 
rooms.  Immediately  the  bell-hops  get 
frantically  busy.  "Orange  juice  and 
Canada  Dry!"  "Orange  juice  and  Can- 
ada Dry!" 

The  noise  doesn't  stop;  it  just  moves. 
It  concentrates  itself  in  certain  rooms. 
The  tired  traveling  salesmen  in  bed 
across  the  hall,  toss  around,  and  finally 
let  loose  with  a  volley  of  "shut-ups." 
This,  however,  merely  inspires  a  re- 
taliatory torrent  of  abuse  and  more 
noise — noise — noise.  Thus,  far  into  the 
night. 

NEXT  morning,  the  chamber  maids 
start  on  their  rounds.  Some  of  the 
convention-guest  rooms  haven't  been 
slept  in  at  all.  Others  are  occupied  by 
bleery-eyed  gentlemen  who  stay  dead 
to  the  world  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Still  others  look  as  if  a  hurricane,  a 
Polish  wedding,  and  a  freshman  ban- 
quet had  visited  them  in  turn.  These 
are  the  rooms  where  had  been  held  the 
parties. 

Hardly  can  I  begin  to  describe  one 
of  these  rooms.  Cards  and  chips 
strewn  all  over  (these  parties  are  al- 
ways poker  parties).  On  the  table,  a 
table-cloth  burnt  into  patterns  with 
cigarette  holes.  Broken  glasses,  and  a 
few  whole  ones;  smashed  bottles,  and  a 
few  whole  ones!  Cigarette  stubs,  like 
a  bumper  crop,  over  the  floor.     The  rug 


shows  several  livid  spots  on  it — with 
a  stench  rising  to  heaven.  Similarly, 
a  trail  into  the  bathroom — and  there, 
why  only  the  lowest  porter  can  stand 
it. 

Usually,  several  chairs  are  smashed. 
The  bureau  mirror  is  cracked.  Curtain 
hangings  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  The 
blankets  are  punctured  with  cigarette 
holes.  The  bedspread  looks  as  if  it 
had  spent  the  night  on  Flanders  Field. 
The  bureau-fronts  are  streaked  with 
white — where  that  lye  they  call  whiskey 
has  run  down. 

I  CHECK  up  on  every  bit  of  damage. 
I  estimate  the  replacement  cost,  and 
tack  the  whole  on  the  bill.  How  sur- 
prised they  are  to  see  it  there!  But 
never  a  kick!  All  they  say  is,  "Well, 
the  company  certainly  got  its  money's 
worth." 

One  convention  actually  broke  up  in 
a  riot.  The  yelling  and  carousing  went 
on  into  the  small  hours,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  most  frenzied  outburst. 
Those  of  us  in  adjoining  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors were  startled  by  a  maniacal  cry, 
"I'll  kill  him!  I'll  kill  him!"  The 
night  clerk  brought  the  police  on  the 
run,  and  they  arrived  barely  in  time  ^ 
to  seize  a  drunken  rowdy  who  fancied  Wk 
he  was  being  cheated  at  cards. 

And  this,  mind  you,  in  an  acknowl- 
edgedly  first-class  hotel — a  hotel  which 
many  fine  people  make  their  permanent 
home — a  hotel  with  the  social  prestige 
of  its  entire  territory! 

Of  course,  at  each  of  these  conven- 
tions were  some  mighty  decent  chaps, 
too.  They  behaved,  and  tried  to  work. 
But  to  any  casual  observer,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  manager  of  this  hotel, 
the  ruflian  element  was  in  control.  They 
were  men  "on  a  bust."  They  were  men 
trying  to  be  "devilish."  To  show  how 
far  they  forget  ordinary  decency,  each 
convention  brought  an  appalling  loss 
of  furnishings.  Bureau  scarfs,  ash- 
trays, pitchers,  silver,  and  even  lamps, 
disappeared  by  the  score. 

You  told  me  these  conventions  are 
for  the  purpose  of  friendly  get-to- 
gether, of  mutual  understanding,  of 
education  and  cooperation.  If  you 
could  only  watch  them  from  my  side  of 
the  scene! 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  blunt!  But 
you  said  you  wanted  it  straight.  If 
you  think  I  exaggerate,  please  remem- 
ber that  conventions  are  supposed  to  be 
good  money  for  a  hotel,  and  this  hotel 
will  never  entertain  another. 
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CHOSEN    FROM    THIRTY 

By  One  Who  Knew 


SURELY  you  can  be  assisted  in  your  selection 
of  an  advertising  agency  by  the  decision  of 
a  former  executive  of  one  of  America's  largest 
agencies.  His  choice  of  the  Lamport-Mac  Donald 
Company  from  thirty  who  presented  their  respec- 
tive cases,  should  kindle  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  hear  the  story  of  achievement 
which  won  the  favor  of  this  man. 

He  has  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  merchandising 
conference  table.  Because  of  this  past  experience 
he  knows  the  vast  difference  between  promise  and 
performance. 

If  you  are  about  to  begin  advertising,  or  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  better  agency  relationship,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  We  will  frankly 
tell  you  whether  our  organization  is  especially 
prepared  to  assist  in  solving  your  merchandising 
problems. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  in  which  this  executive  tells  the 
reasons  why  he  chose  the  Lamport-MacDonald 
Company  will  be  sent  to  those  interested 

Laxnpori-Al^Donald  Co. 

j!MrS*Buildin<^«SoixihBend.Ina. 
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How  One  Large  Concern 
Applied  Research 

By  George  Mansfield 


A  LARGE,  well-known  advertiser 
decided  to  add  a  new  article  to  its 
line  of  manufacture.  He  did  not 
arbitrarily  decide  what  this  rew  by- 
product or  associated  line  of  manufac- 
ture should  be,  but  put  that  up  to  its 
research  bureau. 

The  investigation  began  with  a  ten- 
tative resume  of  the  raw  material  mar- 
ket covering  origin,  quantities  pro- 
duced, kinds,  uses,  sources  of  supply, 
the  articles  possible  to  make  from  it 
and  the  extent  of  the  markets.  The 
data  submitted  were  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  enable  the  company  to 
select  a  half-dozen  alternative  by-prod- 
ucts it  could  manufacture. 

Then  the  matter  was  ready  for  more 
detailed  study,  the  obvious  "impos- 
sibles" having  been  eliminated.  More 
extensive  reports  were  then  made,  deal- 
ing with  each  article  separately,  and 
the  field  was  entirely  covered  from  the 
initial  step  in  manufacture  to  the  final 
distribution  to  the  consumer.  This  in- 
volved analysis  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, labor,  raw  materials  and  possible 
consumption  of  the  article — even  a  com- 
parison of  per  capita  consumption  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  con- 
sumer's attitude  toward  the  articles  was 
ascertained  by  actual  experimental  con- 
tact. Thousands  of  consumers  of  every 
type  in  every  locality  were  interviewed. 
The  principal  producers  were  inter- 
viewed and  an  extensive  investigation 
of  chemical  formula  was  entered  into, 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  articles 
adapted  to  market  conditions. 

A  purely  analytical  and  comparative 
study  was  then  entered  into  in  collabo- 
ration with  production  engineers  to  sift 
down  the  choices  to  one  choice.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  "neck  and  neck" — as 
various  angles  were  raised.  Finally 
one  was  chosen  over  the  other  because 
it  would  not  require  quite  so  much 
educational  work  and  had  not  so  much 
consumer  resistance. 

A  very  detailed  report  was  developed 
to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of 
competition  the  company  would  have 
to  face  now  and  in  the  future,  their 
backing,  equipment,  etc.,  and  the  scale 
on  which  they  were  manufacturing, 
their  future  plans,  prospects,  etc.  Ac 
the  result  of  these  preliminary  investi- 
gations the  manufacturing  plans  of  the 
company  gradually  took  shape.  It  had 
made  its  decision  regarding  the  by- 
product it  would  make,  and  a  schedule 
and  budget  of  finance  was  laid  out  for 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  plant  loca- 
tion.   A  careful  investigation  was  con- 


ducted as  to  the  most  scientific  loca- 
tion. Chief  consideration  was  given  to 
the  distribution  situation,  modified  ac- 
cording to  a  percentage  (weighted) 
representing  the  raw  material  factor. 
All  the  other  minor  factors — labor,  etc. 
— were  given  a  percentage  rating.  No 
smooth  ingratiating  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce representative  was  permitted  to 
win  the  plant  for  his  city  because  he 
was  a  likable  chap  and  the  plant  had 
to  go  somewhere. 

The  question  of  financing  was  like- 
wise analyzed.  It  was  determined 
whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  buy 
a  plant  already  equipped  or  build  a 
new  one.  The  type  of  organization 
required  for  the  best  conduct  of  this 
line  of  business  was  investigated  based 
upon  the  experience  of  other  com- 
panies. No  individual's  judgment  was 
followed.  The  problem  arose  as  to 
whether  the  subsidiary  company  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  parent  company 
or  a  different  name  and,  if  the  latter, 
should  the  name  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  product  or  not.  This  report 
further  covered  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  incorporation  in  various 
states. 

THUS,  by  a  series  of  well  thought 
out  investigations,  this  company 
was  equipped  to  begin  the  manufacture 
of  its  by-product. 

Business  research,  however,  does  not 
always  produce  an  affirmative  decision. 
It  is  always  unbiased  and  its  rules  are 
inexorable. 

I  have  in  mind  an  investigation  con- 
ducted for  a  concern  which  was  con- 
vinced that  a  wide  market  for  its 
product  could  be  developed  in  a  certain 
line  of  mechanics.  As  matters  stood, 
the  market  was  very  limited,  there  be- 
ing practically  no  replacement  busi- 
ness. Investigation  developed  the  fact 
that  the  market  the  company  was  al- 
ready covering  was  the  largest  and 
best  and  probably  the  only  market  for 
this  product. 

When  this  report  was  submitted,  the 
company  was  not  satisfied.  A  second 
investigation  was  instituted  to  check 
the  findings  but,  as  the  work  had  been 
done  by  an  unbiased,  impartial  in- 
vestigating organization,  the  second  in- 
vestigation only  strengthened  the  find- 
ings of  the  first.  When  the  client 
finally  realized  he  was  on  the  wrong 
track  he  readjusted  his  plans  and 
acknowledged  he  had  been  saved  a  tre- 
mendous loss  by  learning  the  actual 
market  conditions  by  means  of  the  re- 
search bureau. 
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^^To  rise  abo've  mediocrity — — requires  enthusiasm 
tnd  a  determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 

ofone^s  ideals f' 


Drawn  by  Seymour  for  Uplands  Fruit  Farm 


VERSATILITY  is  a  gift  that  any 
organization  might  well  possess. 
And  it  is  of  greatest  value  to  an 
engraver.  For,  with  the  object 
of  his  attention  one  moment  an  apple,  and 
a  railroad  car  the  next,  he  must  be  alert 
to  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of 
the  work  at  hand  in  each  case. 


We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  our  engraver-craftsmen 
versatile,  but  our  facilities  also.  This  en- 
ables us  to  oflfer  our  customers  a  varied 
service  on  which  they  have  learned  to  de- 
pend. You,  too,  will  be  pleased  with  it, 
for  it  will  save  you  time  and  trouble. 
May  we  place  ourselves  on  trial? 


Ihe  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
165-167  William  Street.        New  YorK.'-'^ 


Cii^^ 
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%e  Sxclusm  Services  of 

GeaD.Dannenbergf 
Anthony  E  Hansen 
S.E.Megargfee*^ 
Walter  Ratterman 
Dorothy  Schndlock 

are  available  through  the 
AFFILIATED  ARTISTS 

I       NCOR.POKATE      D 

TWO  WEST   FORTY' SIXTH    STREET 
NEW  YORK 'TELEPHONE  BRYANT  0903 
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^^Advertisers 
J\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the 
British  Empire  exclusively 
devoted  to  Publicity. 

The  only  Advertising  Publi- 
cation in  Great  Britain  giving 
audited  net  sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  who  wish  to 
be  informed  on  British  adver- 
tising and  its  development. 


Subscriptions     95     aonnalljr.     post     free. 
Advertisement    rates    on     application     to 

New  York  Office 
9   E.   SStli   St.  N.   Y.   Citr 

or 
New   England    Office— e/o    Mr.    Frank    E. 
WiUia,     148     State     St.,     Boston,     Mass. 


Dangerous  Competition 
in  Business  Today 


[CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  24] 


the  assembled  conferees  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  the  parade  always  ends  with 
a  hopeful  sigh  for  the  return  of  the 
good  old  days — when  the  water  was 
cool. 

IT  was  the  president  of  one  of  these 
three  companies  who,  mentally  worn 
from  struggling  with  this  competition 
from  within  for  several  months  past, 
gave  utterance  last  week  to  one  of  the 
most  profound  of  observations  concern- 
ing business.  His  sales  manager  had 
built  up  a  wonderful  sales  canvass,  at 
the  direction  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee which  is  struggling  with  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  that  company.  In  this 
sales  canvass,  which  he  read  aloud  to 
the  group  in  the  president's  oflBce,  he 
pointed  out  the  marvelous  contribution 
the  company  was  making  to  its  indus- 
try, painted  a  glowing  word  picture  of 
its  great  plant  which  was  the  last  word 
in  design  and  equipment  and  stood  as 
a  symbol  of  progress,  and  ended  up 
by  stressing  the  splendid  traditions  of 
the  company  "which  insure  uniformity 
of  product,  fair  dealing,  and  the  high- 
est type  of  service  to  each  and  every 
one  of  our  customers,  old  and  new." 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  observed  the 
president,  as  the  sales  manager  laid 
down  his  manuscript,  "but  you  don't 
say  anything  about  price — and  that  is 
what's  the  matter  with  us."  Where- 
upon gloomy  silence  settled  on  the 
group. 

It  was  then  that  the  president  spoke 
so  much  to  the  point:  "You  know,"  he 
continued  in  one  of  his  penetrating 
flashes,  "that's  all  an  alibi  for  over- 
head, atid  the  public  doesn't  care  a 
tinker's  dam  about  our  overhead." 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  public, 
but  it  is  equally  true  of  the  retail  mer- 
chant: he  doesn't  care  a  tinker's  dam 
about  the  overhead  of  the  manufac- 
turers from  whom  he  buys.  He  is  too 
busy  trying  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  his 
own  overhead  and  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  cash-and-carry,  or  the  chain 
store,  or  the  house-to-house  canvasser. 

This,  then,  is  the  starting  point  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Com- 
petition of  Overhead:  to  realize  that 
neither  the  public  nor  the  trade  care  a 
"tinker's  dam"  about  any  manufactur- 
er's overhead. 

This  threatens  to  be  Increasingly  ap- 
parent in  all  lines  of  business,  with 
Asia  and  Europe  once  more  beginning 
to  look  more  actively  to  America  for 
business,  and  with  the  changes  and 
developments  in  manufacturing  and 
distribution  in  our  own  country.  Com- 
petition from  without  is  tightening  up, 
and  as  it  tightens,  many  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  become  more  pain- 


fully conscious  of  this  competition 
within — the  competition  of  overhead. 

I  believe  it  was  Harry  Arthur  Hopf 
who  so  well  expressed  a  certain  busi- 
ness fundamental  that  forms  another 
rung  of  the  ladder  by  which  a  business 
may  climb  out  of  its  kettle  of  hot 
water.     His  observation  was  this: 

"As  a  business  becomes  more  complex 
it  must  be  made  more  simple." 

Making  business  more  simple  is  the 
only  sure-fire  way  of  meeting  the  com- 
petition of  overhead,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  we  were  face  to  face  with  a 
period  of  simplification  all  through 
business;  not  in  the  sense  of  standard- 
ization (though  that  is  one  important 
part  of  the  program),  but  in  the  sense 
of  dealing  with  the  functions  in  every 
department  of  business  as  elementally 
as  possible. 

Some  months  ago  the  management 
of  a  certain  public  service  corporation 
was  taken  over  by  a  man  of  clear  vision 
and  simple  thought  processes.  He 
started  to  "simplify"  the  running  of 
that  business  in  order  to  meet  com- 
petitors and  improve  its  earnings.  One 
of  the  first  items  that  attracted  his  at- 
tention was  the  high  cost  of  the  legal 
department. 

THE  legal  department  of  this  par- 
ticular business  is  maintained  to 
settle  claims,  he  argued  with  himself. 
It  ought  not  to  cost  this  enormous  fig- 
ure to  settle  claims. 

And  so  he  went  into  the  matter  and 
found  that  "settling"  was  the  last  thing 
the  legal  department  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  Claims  were  dragged  out 
endlessly  in  the  hope  of  exhausting  the 
complainants.  To  do  this  required  a 
large  staff  of  high-salaried  lawyers. 

The  new  president  picked  out  two  of 
the  most  promising  members  of  the 
legal  staff  and  told  them  something  to 
this  effect:  "From  now  on  you  two 
men  are  the  legal  department  and  your 
sole  job  is  to  settle  claims.  Settle 
them  as  reasonably  as  you  can — but 
settle  them,  and  settle  promptly. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  treatment  is 
required  to  defeat  the  competition  of 
overhead:  a  return  to  a  simple  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  each  department 
or  function  of  the  business. 

Only  by  meeting  squarely  this  issue 
of  inside  competition  and  by  finding 
ways  to  reduce  it  can  the  money  in- 
vested in  sales  and  advertising  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  it  might;  for  if  salesmen  and 
advertisements  have  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  severe  competition  within 
as  well  as  without,  their  task  is  diffi- 
cult indeed,  and  their  effectiveness 
suffers  seriously. 
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[ow  Old  Are  Magazines 
[When  Thrown  Away? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  38] 

itinued    stories.      5,     Decoration     of 
heading   tables.     6.  Date  of  no  signifi- 
anee,  e.g.,  National  Geographic. 

Indications  from  this  analysis  are: 
That  the  average  useful  life  from  the 
radle  to  the  grave  with  all  magazines 
not  more  than  six  months.  That  only 
iibout  one  magazine  out  of  six  is  dis- 
Eirded  in  less  than  three  months; 
Ibout  one-third  in  less  than  six 
aonths;  one-half  in  less  than  nine 
ttonths;  and  two-thirds  in  less  than 
Be  year.  Whether  they  serve  any  use- 
al  purpose  or  not,  one-third  of  the 
Bagazines  seem  to  be  kept  for  a  year 
more. 

That  the  ranking  of  age  or  life  of 
be  six  classes  of  publications  given 
elow  is  in  the  order  named,  the  first 
roup  having  the  greatest  average  age: 
Farm  and  garden  magazines;  2. 
iToman's  and  style  magazines;  3.  Cen- 
tal monthlies;  4.  Story  and  movie 
nagazines;  5.  Weeklies;  6.  Fraternal 
irablications. 

That  there  is  less  disparity  in  the 
|ife   or   age    of   the   various    individual 
romen's  publications  than   in  those  of 
tiy  other  group. 

That    the    average    life    of    weeklies 
"^approaches  the  average  life  of  month- 
lies   more    nearly    than    might    be    ex- 
pected. 

That  certain  publications  whose  con- 
tents do  not  readily  "get  out  of  date" 
apparently  are  kept  a  considerably 
longer  time  than  the  average.  Typical 
of  these  are  National  Geographic, 
American  Boy  and  Christian  Herald. 

Detailed  results  of  the  check-up  are 
shown  in  accompanying  tables. 
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S.  M.  Goldberg 

Has   been   appointed   Eastern   repre- 
sentative of  Store  Operation  Magazine. 


Hanff-Metzger,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company, 
same  city. 


William  R.  Robinson  & 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  The  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 


[A.  J.  Kobler 

For  a  number  of  years  manager  of 
The  American  Weekly,  has  been  made 
president  of  that  publication. 


Animated  Billboard   Company- 
Is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  which 
has  been    organized    In     Philadelphia. 
R.  0.  Browning  is  president  and  Harold 
F.  Grundy  will  be  in  charge  of  sales. 
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AVOID  THESE  DANGERS! 


FOLBERTH 

ciulomatic  WINDSHIELD   CLEANER 


Prepared  by  The  Powers -House  Co. 


s 


OMEHOW  or  other  "Powers' 
House"  service  fiiils  to  appeal 
to  the  company  that  seeks 
to  get  rich  quick  without 
an  investment  of  hard  work 
and  ample  time.  Read  the 
list  of  P'H  clients  and  you 
will  find  a  group  of  able, 
responsible,  conservative 
and  consistently  successful 
companies.         /         /         / 


-The 


Powers  ^  House 

cAdvertising  Co. 

HANNA  BLDG.        £«.  ,9.2        CLEVELAND 


Marsh  K.  Powers 

President 


Fraolc  E.  House,  Jr. 
V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley 
Secretary 
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ZERO 


can  develop  a  usual  idea 
into  an  unusual  drawing. 


ZERO 


is  ^re^ared  to  execute 
commissions  for  agencies 
or  advertisers.  J^o  me- 
dium limitations.  J^ay 
he    show    you    samples  ? 


ZERO 

A   free  lance  artist 

9  EAST  38th  STREET 
N.  Y.  C. 

CaUdonta  9770 
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plained  merely  in  terms  of  its  specifics. 
The  idea  itself  comes  in  triple  barrage. 
First,  "pour  a  flood  of  light."  Then, 
"shower  it  liberally."  Third,  "scatter 
brightness."  In  these  three  lies  the 
greater  emphasis.  For  proof,  contrast 
the  example  quoted  with  a  piece  of 
stereotyped  "more  light"  copy: 

"Have  an  abundance  of  light  in 
every  part  of  the  room,  on  the  chairs, 
in  the  corners,  everywhere." 

If  triple  repetition  is  so  powerful, 
why  should  quadruple  repetition  not  be 
more  powerful?  Curiously,  it  isn't.  It 
lapses  into  monotony.  In  repetition,  as 
in  layouts,  the  rule  of  three  is  the 
golden  rule. 

OFTEN,  idea  repetition  can  be  com- 
bined with  word  repetition.  Pep- 
sodent,  fighting  the  film,  aptly  employs 
the  device  in  a  heading:  "Cloudy  teeth, 
dull  teeth."  The  popularity  of  such 
proverbs  as  "day  in — day  out,"  "all's 
well  that  ends  well"  is  probably  due 
as  much  to  the  apt  repetition  as  to  any 
other  one  reason. 

"Familiarity  breeds  contempt"  may 
be  true  of  people,  but  not  of  copy-ideas. 
"Familiarity  leads  to  retention"  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  John  and  Jane 
Publick  retain  those  ideas  which  im- 
pact upon  them  most. 

After  you  have  made  the  Publicks 
see  your  point,  make  them  remember 
it.  Wave  it  in  front  of  them.  Flaunt 
it  three  times — for  emphasis.  They  re- 
tain what  they  hear  most. 

No  less  than  a  blood-cousin  to  re- 
petition  is   The  Parallel  Construction. 

Not  the  parallel,  this  time,  mind  you 
— but  simply  the  parallel  construction. 

John  Publick,  reading,  is  like  any 
other  race-horse.  He  swings  wide  on 
the  curves  and  corners.  Keep  him 
travelling  in  straight  grooves  and  he 
is  less  likely  to  stumble  or  lose  the 
goal. 

Begins  an  oil  range  advertisement: 

"Heat  from  any  fire  radiates  out, 
and  much  of  its  strength  is  lost.  But 
the  Florence  Burner  focusses  the  heat 
right  under  the  cooking  utensil." 

Let  us  make  the  second  sentence  into 
a  parallel  with  the  first.     We  get: 

"Heat  from  any  fire  radiates  out, 
and  much  of  its  strength  is  lost.  Heat 
from  the  Florence  Burner  focusses  in, 
right  under  the  cooking  utensil." 

Now  the  second  thought  flows  out  of 
the  first.  The  mind  speeds  along  a 
familiar  channel.  But  speed  is  the 
lesser  gain.  Note  the  gain  in  emphasis. 
The  parallel  construction  brings  out 
"focusses  in"  as  opposed  to  "radiates 
out."  That  gets  its  full  significance 
remembered. 

How  contrast  and  antithesis  bring 
about  clearness,  we  told  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  Parallel  construction  is  the 
device  that  perfects  the  contrast  and 
the  antithesis. 


Most  copywriters  who  know  their 
art  already  use  parallel  construction 
freely   and  well. 

For  example: 

"The  Premier  Duplex  gets  dirt  from 
the  top  and  grit  from  the  bottom." 

"During  these  first  ten  days  of  April, 
you've  been  baked  by  golden  sunshine, 
soaked  by  sudden  showers,  and  bitten 
by  cold  winds" — an  argument  by 
Weber  &  Heilbroner  for  their  Splasher 
Topcoat.  This  example  is  worth  closer 
study.  Note,  first,  the  paralleling  of 
the  three  phrases.  Note,  second,  that 
each  phrase  is  exactly  parallel  in  con- 
struction— intransitive  verb,  preposi- 
tion "by,"  two-syllable  adjective  ending 
in  "en,"  and  the  noun.  Note,  third, 
that  the  writer  thus  gets  his  selling- 
contrast  emphasized  three  times — first, 
by  the  verbs  "baked"  "soaked,"  and 
"bitten";  then,  by  the  adjectives 
"golden,"  "sudden,"  and  "cold";  again 
by  the  nouns  "sunshine,"  "showers," 
and  "winds."  That  is  paralleling  at 
its  finest. 

Rogers  Peet  advertised  a  similar  top- 
coat, the  Scotch-Mist,  as  follows: 

"Let  it  rain,  and  they  sell  as  rain- 
coats. Let  it  shine,  and  they  sell  as 
good-looking  Spring  overcoats." 

THE  same  device,  yet  carried  not 
quite  as  far — and  not  getting  the 
same  dramatic  emphasis  on  April 
weather. 

Yes — degrees  in  paralleling,  there 
most  certainly  are.  All  the  way  from 
superlative  to  minus. 

The    minus    degrees    will    bear    com- ' 
ment,  too. 

So  popular  have  certain  parallel  con- 
structions   become,    that    they    belong  j 
with     the     rest     of     the     advertising 
bromides. 

Bringing  together  "taken  out  of" 
with  "putting  into"  is  one. 

"X  has  taken  the  extravagance  out 
of  fine  silk  stockings  by  putting  long 
wear  into  them." 

Just  words! 

Listing  a  catalog  of  "you  wants"  is  ; 
another.  "You  want  comfort — the 
roominess  of  the  X  Sedan,  etc.  You 
want  dependability — the  mechanical 
excellence,  etc.  You  want  economy — : 
the  world's  economy  record,  etc-"  An 
unfailing  formula  for  deadly  monotony. 
Beware  of  it! 

Paralleling  "unparallels"  is  a  third. 

"Real  oven-baking  makes  them  best 
to  eat  and  best  for  you."  Obviously,  an 
attempt  to  emphasize  "best"  by  two 
parallel  phrases.  But  the  construction 
changes.  Emphasis?  Rather,  clumsi- 
ness, lack  of  speed,  lack  of  everything. 

But,  intelligently  used  to  emphasize 
something  worth  emphasizing — the 
parallel  construction  is  almost  a  para- 
dox of  usefulness.  It  not  only  causes 
John  Publick  to  dwell  on  the  point, 
but  it  also  helps  him  speed  his  reading. 
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One  taste  tells 

more  than  a 

million  wordsl^ 
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— and  so  does  a  good  illustration." 


Photography  can  be  successfully  reproduced  in  newsprint  when 
properly  planned  and  finished.  It  offers  an  entirely  new  type 
of  campaign  that  stands  out  from  the  mass  of  newspaper  copy. 

Our  experience  in  the  preparation  of  four  large  newspaper  cam- 
paigns within  the  past  month  should  be  of  extraordinary  benefit 
to  advertisers  who  realize  the  possibilities  of  photography  for 
newspaper  illustration. 

iV.B.; — You  undoubtedly  know  that  the  Hiller  Studios  are  equipped  to  handle 
all  types  of  illustration,  including  direct  color  photography. 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS,  Inc. 


461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 


(Above  is  one  of  a  series  of 
illustrations  made  for  the  Con- 
tinental Baking  Corp'n,  Bakers 
of  Certified  Bread,  through 
their  agents,  John  O.  Powers.) 
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Advertiser's  Weekly    84 

Affiliated  Artists,  Inc 84 

Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 64 

American   Lumberman    67 

American  Wool  &   Cotton  Reporter    . .   67 

Architectural  Record,  The  78 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc 55 

[6] 

Bakers    Weekly     67 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom,  Inc 27 

Birmingham  News,  The   7 

Book  Cadillac  Hotel  64 

Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder 64 

Boston   News   Bureau   90 

Boys'   Life    54 

Bradley,  Frederick  79 

Buffalo   News,  The    11 

Business    Bourse    50 

[c] 

Campbell-Ewald  Co 9 

Cantine  Paper  Co..  Martin  71 

Capper's  Publication   37 

Caxton  Company,  The   48 

Chicago  Daily  News.  .  .Inside  Front  Cover 
Chilton  Company,  The 

Insert   Between    66   and  67 

Christian   Science   Monitor,  The    12 

Cincinnati    Enquirer,   The    47 

Class  Journal  Co_  The 

Insert  Between  66  and  67 

Columbia     74 

Conde   Nast   Group    8 

w 

Dairymen's  League  News,  The   51 

Delineator,   The    10 

Define  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  J 64 
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Empire  State  Engraving  Co 83 

Evans-Winter  Hebb,  Inc 46 

Expositor,   The    79 
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Farm  Journal,  The   41 

Feather  Co.,  The  Wm 54 

Federal  Advertising  Agency  33 

Furniture  Manufacturer   &   Artisan    ...  58 
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Galloway,  Ewing    64 

Gas    Age-Record     72 

General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.  Insert  Facing  50 

Good    Housekeeping     69 

Guild  Theater  Program   68 

w 

Hardware  Age  77 

Henry  Co.,  Inc.,  Arthur 78 

Hesse  Envelope  &  Lithograph  Co 49 

Hiller  Studios,  L.  a 87 

Hotel  Empire 80 

Houston  Post  Dispatch    73 

Igelstroem  Co.,  The  John   66 

Indianapolis  News  4 

Iron  Age,  The   35 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  The 66 

[fe] 

Kansas  Farmer  and  Mail  &  Breeze....   37 
Knit  Goods  Pub.  Co 80 

Lamport-MacDonald   Co 81 

Lillibridge,  Inc.,  Ray  D 63 

Lowenheim,  Fred'k   67 

[m] 

Market  Place  89 

McCann  Co.,  H.  K.,  The  14 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co 52 

McGraw-HiU  Co.,  Inc 44-45 

Milwaukee  Journal,  The   49 

Moore  Corp.,  J.  C 80 

Morse  International  Agency  53 

National  Miller  66 

National  Petroleum  News   . . .  Back   Cover 
National  Register  Publishing   Co.,  Inc.  68 

Nation's  Business  6 

New  York  Theatre  Program  Corp.   ...  43 
N.  Y.  Times  31 
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Oil  &  Gas  Journal  59 

Oil   Trade,   The    70 

Oral   Hygiene    70 
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People's  Popular  Monthly    50 

Photocraft    Co 49 

Power     65 

Powers-House     85 

Reilly  Electrotype  Co 66 

Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  Joseph 3 

Selling   Aid    54 

Shinn,    Cobb    66 

Simmons  Boardman  Publishing  Co.   . .  29 

Smith  Corp.,  S.  K 62 

South  Bend  News-Times   58 

Strathmore  Paper  Co 56-57 
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Taylor  Brothers,  Inc 54 

Textile    World    61 

Thacker  Grocer  Directory    50 

Time,  Inc Inside  Back  Cover 
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United  Publishers  Corp. 
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Waldinger  Press   74 
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Distributing  a  Highly 
Perishable  Product 
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the  territory  can  supply.  If  the  ton- 
nage of  orders  falls  below  a  certain 
point,  the  car  or  cars  which  are  being 
used  for  the  delivery  are  taken  off  the 
route. 

No  business  is  more  subject  to  fluc- 
tuating prices  and  fluctuating  demand 
than  is  meat  packing,  and  as  we  operate 
on  a  small  margin  of  profit  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  keep  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  with  the  market. 
We  do  this  through  our  branches  and 
through  our  salesmen.  However, 
slumps  in  price  cannot  always  be  ac- 
curately predicted.  For  instance,  beef 
may  suflFer  a  bad  falling  off  in  New 
York  while  at  the  same  time  the  same 
product  may  be  booming  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

We  must  be  prepared  on  a  moment's 
notice  to  drop  our  prices,  even  though 
we  suffer  a  considerable  loss  in  so  do- 
ing, simply  to  speed  up  sales.  Either 
that  or  we  suffer  a  total  loss  through 
perishability. 

In  attempting  to  cut  down  waste 
we  are  striking  at  the  fundamentals  of 
the  business,  and  in  our  particular  line 
we  have  a  tremendously  complex  task 
ahead  of  us.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  perishability  and 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  there  is 
our  buying  which  is  complicated  by  the 
great  fluctuations  in  supply  of  live 
stock,  from  season  to  season,  and  from 
week  to  week. 

The  problem  is  especially  difficult  in 
connection  with  hogs,  because  large 
quantities  of  pork  must  be  stored  away 
in  cured  condition  for  use  during  times 
of  short  supply. 

We  continually  have  to  estimate  fu- 
ture hog  supply,  and  this  is  a  problem 
that  is  handled  by  our  research  depart- 
ment. Few  companies  have  gone  into 
this  phase  of  the  business  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  and,  while  we  have 
accomplished  tangible  results,  we  feel 
that  we  have  but  scratched  the  surface. 


The  Brennan-Eley  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Art  Metal  Products  Company,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  Humidiator  ra- 
diator covers;  Milani  Company,  same 
city,  Milani  French  Dressing;  and  the 
Gray  and  Dudley  Hardware  Company, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Washington  Home  Furnace.  The  name 
of  the  company  will  shortly  be  changed 
to  The  Brennan-Phelps  Company  fol- 
lowing the  election  of  Harry  E.  Phelps 
as  vice-president.  Charles  J.  Eastman 
has  been  elected  secretary. 


Harry  N.  Blair 

Formerly  advertising  manager  for 
the  Roberts  &  Mander  Stove  Company, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  of  Dill  &  Collins 
Company  of  the  same  city,  under  the 
direction  of  Mortimer  Gibbons-Neff. 


June  17,  1925 
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Advertising  Calendar 


June  24-26  —  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention.   Seattle,   Wash. 

July  4-S— Fourteenth  District  Con- 
vention. Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  Harrogate.  England. 

July  16-18 — American  Photo-En- 
gravers Association  Convention,  New 
York. 

July  17  -  IS —  Conference  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

July  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth   District)    at   Seattle.  Wash. 

September  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

OcrroBER  6-8 — -Convention  of  Window 
Display  Advertising  Association,  Chi- 
cago. 

October  12-13 — First  district  con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Springfield,    Mass. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers' Association.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

October  26-27 — Convention  of  Mail 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,  Boston,   Mass. 

OcrroBBR  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to   advertisers. 


Milnaiikee  Industrial 
Advertisers'  Association 

Announces  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  president,  O.  C.  Dahlman, 
Koehring  Company;  vice-president,  H. 
P.  Sigwalt,  Milwaukee  Corrugating 
Company;  secretary-treasurer,  Delbert 
Kay,  Nordberg  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 


L.  L.  Rickets 

Has  been  appointed  circulation  man- 
ager for  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 

Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

J.  W.  Fish 

Formerly  merchandising  counsel, 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  The 
Cincinnati  Post. 


Eddy  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  American  Pigment 
Company.  Ravenna,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  compounding  pigment. 


Advertising  Club  of  Johnstown, 

Pennsylvania,  announces  the  election 
of  the  following  officers:  President, 
Harry  Hasselbein,  secretary.  Chamber 
of  Commerce ;  first  vice-president,  Tom 
Nokes,  Johnstown  Poster  Advertising 
Company;  second  vice-president,  John 
Sheridan,  Johnstown  Automobile  Com- 
pany; treasurer,  Fred  G.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith  &  Sons;  secretary,  Ken- 
neth P.  Ripple,  Johnstown  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Company.  The  directors 
elected  are:  L.  H.  Henning,  Valley 
Engraving  Company;  H.  D.  Corbin, 
Penn  Traffic  Company,  and  Robert  J. 
Clock,  Swank  Hardware  Company. 


Rate  for  advertisementi   inserted   in   this   department  is   36    cents    a    line— €   pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    usue. 
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Business   Opportumttes 


MAILING  OPPORTUNITY 
Mail  order  organization  mailing  30,000  cata- 
logues to  list  of  active  farmer  buyers,  mostly 
New  England  States,  about  August  1,  will  con- 
sider enclosing  circular  matter  of  non -competitive 
lines  at  attractive  rates.  For  particulars  address 
The  Orchard  and  Garden  Supply  Co.,  North- 
ampton,  Mass. 


MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
Other  connections  compel  sale  of  nationally  ad- 
vertised business ;  established  4  years ;  can  be 
conducted  on  part  or  full  time ;  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  expansion;  over  $1,000  in  paid 
advertising  stock,  printed  matter,  fixtures  and 
list  of  1.200  customers;  will  sacrifice  for  $2,000 
to  quick  buyer.  For  full  particulars  write 
Box  357,   General   Post   Office.   New   York   City. 


FOR  SALE 
Stock  on  hand  and  Copyrights  of  Mail  Order 
Publishing  Business,  of  extreme  interest  to  Re- 
tail Merchants,  especially  those  who  have  busi- 
nesses in  smaller  Communities.  Also  Film 
Rights  of  these  Publications,  which  have  un- 
limited possibilities  for  rental  of  Films  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs  and  other  Business  Men's  Organizations 
to  campaign  for  "BUYING  AT  HOME"  and 
keeping  business  in  their  towns.  Can  be  sold 
separately  or  together.  This  proposition  has 
great  Economic  value,  and  will  bring  tremendous 
returns  upon  the  investment-  Legitimate  reason 
for  selling.  Address — C.  M.  Lansing,  Room 
759.    McCormick    BIdg..    Chicago.    Ills. 


Multigraphtng 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West  40th   St..   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  $5.00 

1 2    collection    letters,    complete    system. 

Results   or   money   refunded.     Fair 

Box    279, 

Danville.    Virginia 

Philadelphia  Headquarters  for  advertising  man  or 
printer's  representative.  Part  of  office  for  rent 
reasonable.  Fine  location-  Andrew  Koller,  911 
Commonwealth    Trust    Bldg.,    Philadelphia. 


Position  Wanted 


ART    DIRECTOR 
Desires  position  with  Eastern  advertising  agency. 

Engineering  and  sales  background ;  newspaper 
and  studio  experience ;  capable  artist :  can  work 
in  all  mediums.  -Available  about  August  1,  1925. 
Address  Box  272.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th   St..   New  York   City. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT. 
As  I  have  been  clerk,  store  manager,  jobbers* 
salesman,  advertising  manager  for  two  chain 
stores  and  manufacturer,  I  am  qualified  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  a  concern  that  wants 
an  executive  who  knows  merchandising  and  who 
can  plan  and  produce  eifectivelv  yet  economical- 
ly; 15  years'  experience  in  radio,  hardware  and 
textile  fields;  age  35;  universitv  graduate.  Box 
279,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort..  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Position   Wanted 


SALES  EXECUTIVE  and  purchasing — A  man 
wants  a  chance  to  get  started  on  the  work  he 
loves  ;  he  is  an  energetic,  experienced  seller  and 
purchaser  of  merchandise ;  has  repeatedly  covered 
United  States  and  Cuba,  knows  his  field  and 
prospects  thoroughly ;  has  an  impressive  record 
as  salesman,  purchaser,  and  sales  manager ;  his 
pet  lines  are  magazines,  toys,  stationery  and 
novelties ;  magazine  promotion  and  selling  his 
specialty,  wants  to  locate  with  a  live  publisher, 
manufacturer  or  distributor.  Box  278,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  sell  our 
direct  mail  syndicated  advertising  service  to 
business  and  professional  men;  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  right  man;  permanent  future;  if  you 
are  used  to  earning  $500  or  more  monthly  on 
commission  basis  and  desire  to  improve  your 
position  we  have  the  ammunition.  The  Service 
System,   442-444   Elizabeth  Ave.,   Newark,    N.  J. 


New,  esta.blished  magazine  in  virgin  field,  having 
pledged  support,  can  use  highly  qualified  men  in 
the  circulation  and  advertising  departments  in 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Opportunity  will  be 
accorded  to  acquire  an  interest-  Address  Pub- 
lisher,  Suite  233,   431   S.   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago. 


AN  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN, 
experienced  and  successful,  will  be  selected  by 
well  rated  institution  specializing  in  standard- 
ized sales  promotion  services.  If  you  are  an 
aggressive  seller  seeking  permanent  connection, 
write    us    particulars. 

FREDERICK   C.    M.\THE\VS   CO. 
P.   O.    BOX   834,  DETROIT,   MICH. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS  or  crew  man- 
agers with  crews  wanted  now  for  a  convention 
issue  of  a  national  periodical ;  liberal  commissions 
paid  and  exclusive  territory  allotted;  advertising 
is  of  a  class  easily  obtained ;  two  months'  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  work.  Write  Mr.  Allen,  201 
State  Theatre  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  giving 
full  details  and  references  as  to  responsibility. 


WANTED 
PUBLICATION     REPRESENTATIVE 
A    resignation    has    caused    an    opening    on    the 
Eastern    Sales    staff    of    a    Chicago    publisher    of 
essential  trade  and  technical  magazines.     Charter 
members  A.B.C.  and  A.B.P. 

We  desire  a  man  of  creative  ability,  constructive 
in  his  methods  and  qualified  to  make  and  hoW 
advertisers  having  a  legitimate  place  in  our 
publications.  The  field  is  large  and  varied,  with 
professional  tendencies,  and  calls  for  a  man  of 
agreeable  personality  and  bearing  who  would 
sell  space  only  on  the  merits  of  our  service  and 
in  keeping  with  the  high  dignity  of  an  ethical 
business.  An  acquaintance  with  agents  and  ad- 
vertisers in  the  entire  Eastern  territory  would 
be   an    advantage. 

The  position  is  permanent — salary  up  to  the 
productive  ability  of  the  man — and  the  future 
opportimity  such  as  would  appeal  to  a  man 
anxious  for  increasing  responsibilities. 
Replies  should  state  age.  salary  expectations  and 
experience.  Interviews  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
will  be  granted  applicants  whose  letters  indicate 
suitability. 

Address:  Box  Number  276,  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Our  Hats  Are  Off  to 

Mr,  Jordan 


With  apologies  to  the  Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  this  title  is  adaplxd  from  an 
advertisement  urritten  by  Mr.  Jordan  as  an  appreciation  of  the  Cadillac  automobile 


FAIR  PLAY  is  a  big  thing  both  in 
sports  and  in  industry.  It  arises 
from  a  courageous  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth.  That  is  why  Edward 
S.  Jordan,  President  of  the  Jordan 
Motor  Car  Company,  is  known 


everywhere  as  a  true  sportsman.  His 
sportsmanship  is  shown  by  his  re- 
cent public  tributes  to  a  competitor, 
whose  sales  led  the  Jordan  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  in  the  home  town  field 
(Detroit,  Michigan). 


Here  is  another  appreciation,  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
News  Bureau,  by  Mr.  Jordan — typically  sincere  and  generous: 


"I  read  the  Boston  News  Bureau  every  day 
with  great  pleasure.  It  will,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that  we  receive  scores  of  newspapers  every 
day.  Only  two  are  read  with  enthusiasm  by  every 
executive  in  the  organization — the  Boston  News 
Bureau  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal,'* 


\> 


The  truth  means  a  great  deal  to 
Edward  S.  Jordan,  and  he  has  an 
enviable  way  of  working  the  truth 
into  his  business  and  his  play.    There 


must  be  a  good,  sound  reason  for  the 
deep  interest  he  shows  in  these  two 
financial  newspapers  —  a  reason  that 
we  infer  to  be — a  natural  desire 


to  see  conditions  as  they  actually  are! 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 

C.  W.  BARRON,  Publisher 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 


Boston  News  Bureau 

C.  W.  BARRON,  PMblisher 
30  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Courtesy  Eastman  Kodak  Company 


JULY  1,1925 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"Selling  Furnaces  by  Ringing  Doorbells"  By  A.  H.  Landwehr;  "Sales 
Manuals  That  Make  Good"  By  Will  Hunter  Morgan;  "Increasing  the 
Unit  of  Sale  to  Make  Selling  Easier"  By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth;  "Bene- 
fiting the  Industry  by  Cooperative  Advertising"  By  Russell  T.  Gray 
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The  Desire  to  Possess 
Is  the  Strongest  Trait 
in  Human  Nature 


Advertising  creates — or  stimulates — that  desire. 

What,  when,  where  and  how  to  advertise  are  matters 
of  moment  to  the  advertiser — he  must  know,  or  he  is  not 
a  successful  advertiser — nor  an  advertiser  of  any  kind, 
very  long. 

Successful  advertisers  study  advertising  values.  They 
know  what  mediums  reach  the  most  buyers  and  reach 
them  most  effectively.  They  know  that  one  paper,  read 
with  confidence  and  interest  in  the  home,  is  better  than 
many  papers  read  for  "flash"  interest  on  the  cars  or  hur- 
riedly in  moments  snatched  from  interrupted  working 
hours. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  preeminently  a  "home 
newspaper" — read  closely,  attentively  and  with  confi- 
dence. Its  readers  know  that  they  can  depend  upon  it 
for  efficient  news  service,  entertaining  features  and 
comprehensive  advertising  information.  They  are, 
therefore,  the  most  responsive  to  advertising  appeal  of 
any  and  all  reader  groups  in  Chicago. 

Consequently  The  Daily  News,  year  after  year,  leads 
all  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  in  the  volume  and 
variety  of  its  advertising.  In  the  first  5  months  of  1925 
The  Daily  News  published  6,637,263  agate  lines  of  dis- 
play advertising.  The  next  highest  daily  lineage  record 
was  5,145,442  agate  lines. 

Advertising  lineage  is  the  testimony  of  advertisers  to 
circulation  effectiveness.  These  two  factors — advertis- 
ing lineage  and  the  circulation  effectiveness  thereby 
demonstrated — combined  with  its  all  round  journalistic 
efficiency,  make 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 
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What  do  they  think  of  you 

m  Altoona,  Keokuk  and  Spokane? 


IN  Altoona,  today,  one  woman  spoke  to 
another  about  your  goods.     Or  perhaps 
it  was  about  your  competitor's  goods. 

In  Keokuk,  a  clerk  handed  out  a  package 
of  your  product.  Or  perhaps  it  was  some 
one  else's  product. 

In  Spokane,  a  jobber  told  a  retailer  why 
he  liked  your  policies.  Or  it  may  have  been 
the  other  firm's  policies  he  favored. 

If  only  you  could  know  what  your  market 
really  thinks  about  your  goods!  Then — 
sales  resistance  which  now  eats  up  your  sales- 
men's time  could  be  minimized.  Then — 
advertising  which  now  does  not  interest  your 
possible  customers  could  be  made  to  do  so. 

Why  not  get  these  faas?  Why  not  re- 
duce sales  resistance.''  Why  not  make  every 
advertising  dollar  produce  more? 

Before  we  undertake  advertising  for  a 
manufacturer,  unless  the  facts  are  unmistak- 
ably clear,  we  make  a  Richards  Field  Survey 
to  get  the  complete  truth  about  his  position. 
In  a  Richards  Field  Survey,  we  go  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  retailer,  to  the  wholesaler, 
and  find  out  just  what  each  thinks  about  the 
produa  and  competitive  produas. 

The  fresh,  unbiased  information  thus  se- 
cured is  bound  in  a  book  which  we  call  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.    For  the  manufac- 


turer for  whom  compiled,  his  Richards  Book 
of  Facts  becomes  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge upon  which  sales  and  advertising  poli- 
cies arc  planned. 

The  soundness  of  basing  advertising  and 
sales  work  upon  information  thus  acquired 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  For 
example,  a  manufaaurer  of  a  certain  domestic 
utility  used  by  praaically  every  housewife 
had  been  advertising  its  mechanical  features. 

To  his  astonishment,  a  survey  disclosed  the 
faa  that  women  were  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  working  efficiency  of  the  article. 
Nearly  100%  of  those  interviewed  said  that 
they  would  switch  to  another  brand  if  it 
better  met  their  requirements  in  one  partic- 
ular. And  this  feature  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  produa's  efficiency! 

We  would  like  to  prepare  advertising  for 
you  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
Richards  Book  of  Faas.  Let  us  show  you 
what  we  can  do  as  demonstrated  by  what  we 
are  doing  for  our  clients. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  booklet  which 
we  recently  published,  "Business  Research." 
Write  for  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC 

251  Park  Avenue        -av-        New  York  City 

c^«  t^d-uertising  Agency  Sstabltshed  1874 

JtCtmttr   AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION    ADVERTISING    AGENCIES 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following  ■ 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARREir  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWIIT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  6i  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW^KIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  me  can  do  for  you . 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 

' 

• 
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Zalkin  &  Holden 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
^or  Lasher  &  Lathrop,  Inc.,  same  city, 
distributors  of  mill  brand  papers. 


IWaldo  W.  Sellew 

■  For  some  years  an  account  execu- 
tive with  Albert  Frank  and  Company, 
lias  been  appointed  advertising  mana- 
eer  of  The  Forum. 


\Charles  C.  Green 
idvertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia    office,    will    direct    ad- 
vertising    for     Gash-Stull      Company, 
{Chester,    Pa.,    manufacturers    of   farm 
aplements. 

\fiorton  W.  Mogge 

For  the  past  six  years  advertising 
Imanager  for  "Skookum"  apples  and 
[Wenatchee  division  manager  of  the 
fNorthwest  Fruit  Exchange,  has  been 
[appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
Ifield  and  advertising  of  the  Northwest 
IFruit  Distributors  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
la  new  organization  made  up  of  the 
flormer  executive  heads  of  the  North- 
Iwest  Fruit  Exchange. 


'idwin  T.  Keiser 

For  the  past  four  years  Real  Estate 
ICommissioner  of  California,  has  been 
lappointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
isales  of  Sutter  Basin  Company,  a  con- 
[cern  owned  by  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
[which  has  large  land  holdings  in  Sutter 
[County,  California.  His  offices  will  be 
[in  Chicago. 


\  Harold  F.  Snell 

Formerly  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
I  the  Charles  William  Stores,  New  York, 
[and  the  Central  Hardware  Company, 
[St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing director  of  the  A.  J.  Childs  &  Sons 
[Mercantile  Company  of  the  latter  city. 


\  Chicago  Electric  Company 

Chicago,  have  been  appointed  dis- 
[trict  sales  representatives  for  the 
>  American  Mono-Rail  Cable  Conveyors 
[in  northern  Illinois  and  northern  In- 
Idiana.  This  conveyor  is  equipment 
[for  handling  loose  bulky  materials  and 
I  is  manufactured  by  the  Conveyors 
Corporation  of  America,   Chicago. 


Ralph  Parker 

Formerly     advertising     manager    of 
i  the   Anglo-California    Trust    Company, 
'  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  as- 
l  sociate   editor   of    Coast   Banker,   pub- 
lished in  the  same  city. 


'Town  and  Country" 

Has  been  purchased  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  management,  Franklin  Coe  contin- 
uing as  publisher  and  H.  J.  Whigham 
as  editor. 


Harry  Tipper 

Secretary  of  the  Chilton  Class  Jour- 
nal Company,  has  resigned  from  that 
organization  effective  July  15  to  be- 
come general  sales  manager  of  the 
(Jeneral  Motors  Export  Company. 


Olmstead,  Perrin  & 
Leffingivell,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  which  has  been  formed  by 
Clarence  Olmstead,  John  T.  DeVries, 
Chester  A.  Posey,  Albert  Leffingwell 
and  Edwin  O.  Perrin.  The  offices  will 
be  located  in  the  Postum  Building,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

C  At  the  close  of  the  half  year,  business 
conditions  are  sound  and  the  outlook  en- 
couraging. Money  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Employment  is  above  average  and  crop 
prospects  are  fair.  A  state  of  better  bal- 
ance has  been  established  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Consumers  are  buying  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  practically  none  of  them 
are  overstocked.  This  makes  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  well-managed  com- 
panies will  carry  on  a  profitable  business 
when  trade  becomes  more  active. 

<L  There  appears  to  be  no  end  or  limit 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
insofar  as  investment  securities  are  con- 
cerned. Bankers  are  having  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  securities  to  include 
in  their  offerings,  than  they  are  in  market- 
ing these  securities.  Bond  prices  are  at 
the  highest  level  they  have  reached  since 
the  war  ended.  Tax  reductions  and  the 
probability  of  further  cuts  are  helping  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  people  with 
capital.  The  leading  foreign  countries  are 
introducing  reforms  in  their  fiscal  systems. 
It  appears  certain  that  France  will  balance 
her  budget.  Work  on  foreign  debt  prob- 
lem is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and 
with  this  disturbing  factor  removed,  the 
sailing  should  be  smooth  and  many  pres- 
ent worries  will   disappear. 

C  Taking  American  industry  as  a  whole, 
business  is  fulfilling  expectations.  Trade 
is  runnins  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  week  above  last  year.  Automobile  out- 
put has  not  receded  nearly  as  much  as  it 
did  at  this  same  time  last  year.  Even 
textiles  are  in  fair  demand  and  shipments 
of  cotton  goods  are  very  much  larger 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Exports  in 
practically  all  lines  are  holding  up  well. 
The  total  exports  of  automobiles  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  were  equal 
to   half  of  that   for  the  ftdl  year   1924. 

C  Most  of  the  present  expressions  of 
disappointment  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  trade  are  coming  more  as  a  reaction 
from  exae?erated  expectations  than  a  re- 
flection  of  true   conditions. 


Klau-Van   Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, same  city,  makers  of  power  lawn 
mowers  and  garden  tractors,  and  C.  J. 
Mussehl,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  adver- 
tiser of  specialty  musical  instruments. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Scales  &  Lisner,  Inc.,  same  city, 
importers  for  the  house  of  Rimmel, 
Paris  and  London,  manufacturers  of 
perfumes  and  toiletries. 


.  Lord  &  ThomMs 

Los  Angeles  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs 
resort  near  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  This 
resort,  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
properties  feature,  engages  in  the  sale 
of  mineral  water  and  ginger  ale,  and 
it  is  around  these  products  that  the 
advertising  campaign  will  center. 


Frederic  W.  Hume 

Has  resigrned  from  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  to  enter  busi- 
ness as  a  public  relations  counselor. 


Maxwell  Lakeman 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Oakley 
Chemical  Company,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Rusch  Fox  Breeding 
Estates,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Celotex  Company 

Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Celotex 
(Insulating  Lumber),  have  appointed 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  to  direct 
their  advertising  through  the  agency's 
Chicago  office. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Troy  Chemical  Company,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  act  as  adver- 
tising counsel  for  Renninger  and  Ren- 
ninger,  same  city,  real  estate. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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Two  modern  inventions  bring  the  world  to 

you 


The  telephone  and  The  Literary  Digest  are 
brothers,  in  that  they  are  both  good  and  use- 
ful inventions. 

The  telephone  makes  every  other  tele- 
phone subscriber  your  neighbor. 

The  Digest  gives  you  the  thought  of  the 
world,  everything  that  has  been  done  or  said 
that  is  worth  while.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  five  thousand  editors,  boiled  down, 
condensed  and  arranged  so  that  you  may  know 
everything  that  has  happened  each  week. 

The  telephone  and  The  Digest  are  both 
labor-saving  devices.  The  telephone  saves 
miles  and  miles  of  traveling.  The  Digest  saves 
years  and  years  of  reading. 

The  kind  of  a  home  that  has  a  telephone 
appreciates  The  Digest.  For  by  the  simple  act 
of  installing  a  telephone  a  family  places  it- 
self among  the  list  of  progressive,  enterpris- 
ing people  who  are  interested  in  the  events 
that  are  taking  place  about  them,  w^ho  keep 
in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, of  the  country  and  the  world. 


To  think  of  the  market  for  any  article 
whatsoever  in  terms  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
million  people  is  futile.  Advertise  to  those 
who  understand  your  message  and  are  re- 
sponsive to  an  advertising  and  selling  appeal. 
The  telephone  is  the  surest  index  of  this 
market.  One-third  of  the  country's  homes 
have  telephones,  and  it  is  conservative  to 
estimate  that  they  buy  two-thirds  of  the  ad- 
vertised commodities  sold. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  national  adver- 
tiser to  aim  at — coverage  of  the  8,500,000 
families  in  the  telephone  market — and  obvi- 
ously the  telephone  subscriber  circulation  of 
a  number  of  magazines  must  be  added  to- 
gether to  total  more  than  eight  and  a  half 
million. 

Because  in  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The 
Digest  has  continuously  circularized  telephone 
subscribers,  it  has  increased  its  circulation 
to  more  than  1,300,000  copies  per  week  and 
can  make  to  all  manufacturers  of  nationally 
advertised  products  this  definite  statement: 


The  home  w^ith 

a  telephone  is  the 

best  market 

and  the  best  million  telephone 

homes  are  subscribers 

to 


The  literd  rj  D  iges  t 


Hy  h.l925 
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Illustrations  of  LIFE'S  Policy  of  Humor  -  and  Sanity 


*'The  Lighthouse  Keeper" 

V^oice  over  the  radio: — "Wondering  where  you  are — and  how 
you  are — and  if  you  are — all  alone — too!" 

In  this  illustration  there  is  com- 
bined the  grim  humor  of  reahsm 
and  the  gentle  pathos  of  sym- 
pathy. And  at  the  same  time,  the 
artist  has  subtly  depicted  the  new 
joy  that  radio  has  brought  to  the 
isolated. 

Editorial  contents  such  as  this, 
combining  "humor  and  sanity" 
are  what  keep  loyal  to  Life  an 
ever  increasing  list  of  the  edu- 
cated and  well-to-do  of  the 
nation.  Advertisers  who  wish  to 
reach  this  class  will  find  no  better 
medium  than  Life. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  USING  LIFE 
IN  1925  WITH  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHEDULES: 

Color 

American  Tobacco  Company 

Lucky   Strike 

Pall  Mall 
Atioater  Kent 
Beechnut  Packing  Co. 
Cadillao  Motor  Car    Company 
Colgate  d  Company 
The    Crane   Company 
Fisk  Tire   Company 
Ford   Motor   Company    (Lincoln 

Division) 
General  Tobacco  Company 
B.    F.    Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Holeproof  Hosiery 
IpstDich  Mills 
Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 
Lambert   Pharmacol    Company 
Parker  Pen  Company 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
White  Hock  Mineral   Springs 
Company 


Black   and   White 

American  Telephone  d  Telegraph 

Co. 
Apollinaris  Agency   Company 
Bauer  d   Black 
Black,  Starr  d  Frost 
Brooks  Bros. 

Cunard    Steamship    Company 
Coty,   Inc. 

Crichton   d    Company 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 
Wm.    Demuth  d    Company 
A.    B.    Dick  Company 
W.  L.   Douglas  Shoe  Company 
nreicer   d    Company 
Bastman  Kodak  Company 
Fisher  Body  Corp. 
The   Forhan    Company 
French   Line 

General   Electric   Company 
General  Motors   Corp. 
General  Tire  d  Rubber 
Oorham    Company 
Alexander   Hamilton  Institute 
Hart  Schaffner  d  Marx 
Hotels    Btatler    Company 
Houbigant 

Hupp    Motor    Car    Company 
Robt.  A.  Johnston 
Lehn  d   Fink 

Liggett   d   Myers    (Fatima) 
Maillard's 
MaxvjeU-Ohrysler 
Mohatok  Rubber  Company 
Munsingvfear  Corp. 
Nordyke  d  Marv%cn  Company 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
Palmolive 

Pepsodent   Company 
PhilUps-Jonea    Corp. 
PAoervtr   Hosiery   Co. 
Reed  Tobacco  Company 
Rubberset   Company 
Society  of  American  Florists 
V.   8.  Shipping  Board 
Van  Ess  Laboratories 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Wahl  Company 

Weyertiauser   Forest   Products 
Wrifjley's    Gum. 
W.   F.  Young,  Inc.    ( Absorbine,  Jr.) 


L    i 


127  Federal  Stre4>t 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


S98  Madison  Avenne 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


e 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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HERE   are  your  prospects? 

How  can  you  pick  them  out  of  the 
millions? 

If  you  have  a  quality  product,  to 
be  bought  and  appreciated  by 
people  of  means  and  taste,  you  do 
not  need  to  go  out  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  America  to  find 
them. 

They  are  here,  readers  of  the 
Conde  Nast  Group.  You  can 
reach  them  now. 

Advertisers  who  have  been  with 
us  a  long  time  know  this  and  long 
have  profited  by  the  knowledge. 

We  can  deliver  to  you  a  greater 
number  of  substantial  buyers  of 
fine  merchandise  than  any  other 
one  publisher  has  ever  gathered 
together. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All    members    of    the    Audit    Bureau     of    Circulations 
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TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

"  The  City  of  Diversified  Industries" 
Adds  to  its  list  of  modern  factories  the  new  home  of 

THOMAS  MADDOCK'S  SONS  CO. 


Casting  Room 


THE  new  plant  of 
Thos.  Maddock's 
Sons  Co.  is  a  wonderful 
monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Thomas 
Maddock — the  first  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  of 
sanitary  ware  in 
America. 

The  main  building 
which  is  1742  ft.  long 
containing  335,000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space  is  of 
brick  and  steel  con- 
struction with  ex- 
tremely large  windows 
and  skylights. 

The  kilns  are  374  ft. 
long  of  the  mufTel  type 
and  do  not  require  sag- 
gers or  containers. 
They  are  fired  by  pro- 
ducer gas  and  about 
every  hour  a  car  of 
ware  is  run  into  the 
kiln  and  a  car  of  fired 
ware  pushed  out  at  the 
exit  end.  Each  kiln 
holds  60  cars  of  ware. 
Heat  is  controlled  by 
modern  regulating  and 
recording      instruments. 

Several  improved  systems  save 
time  in  making  of  the  product 
and  reduce  damage  and  break- 
age to  a  minimum.  Tliis  olant 
has  a  daily  output  of  5400  bath- 
room   fixtures   of   quality. 

Thig  it  number  ticelve  of  a  upr'rt 
ahovinff  the  industries  of  Trer(-i. 
For  repTintg  of  other  advertittmentg 
reaurst  envelom  "F.*' 

Trenton  Times 

trf:^<ton.  new  jersey 


Kelly-Smtth  Co. 

NATIONAL      REPRl'^.'JEXTATIVES 

Marbridge  Bldg.     I       Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  I  Chieag* 
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1924-  Aug   Sept.  Oct.   Nov.    Dec.    Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.   May  June  July- 1925 

1,000,000 

975.000 

» 
t 

950,000 

/ 
/ 
/ 

925.000 

4  ' 
/ 

QOQOOO 

,,'' 



1 

875.000 

/ 

850.000 

■     ■ 

Net  Paid 
Print  Order 



Graph  Showing  Increase  y"  Peoples  Home  Journal  Circulation 

L 1 

950,000 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

% 

OVER 

100,000 

INCREASE 

Advertisers  using  Fall  issues 
will  receive  100,000  more 
circulation  than  last  Fall 
writhout  an  increase  in  rate. 


July  1.  J  "25 
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TWICE    AS    EFFECTIVE- 
MORE      ECONOMICAL— 

for 

Maxwell  House 

COFFEE 

The  story  of  the  Maxwell  House  Coffee  Cam- 
paign in  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  a  dramatic  high 
light  in  modem  merchandising — larger  consumer 
demand,  quicker  dealer  response,  more  resales 
than  from  any  other  newspaper  or  any  other  mar- 
ket ever  entered  by  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Com- 
pany— a  concern  with  nationwide  experience  in 
advertising  and  selling. 


Term.      £6th  of  Pebraar7, 
1925. 


Kansas   City  Star, 
jiLSCsas  City.   Mo. 


Ve  belleTs    that  you  will    be  pleased   to   leem 
of   the  progress  we  are  making   in   the   distribution   of 
KAXWSIX  H0U32  Coffee    in  Zaneae  City. 

Cur  sales  work. only  started    there  about   two 
weeks  age,    and   our  nine  salesmen,    cooperating  with  our 
Jobber's  salescen.    have  already  placed   our  product   In 
over  half  the  retail   grocery  stores   Ta   the   city  proper* 

The  only  local  advertising   that  we   have   had 
to   support    this  sales   work   has  been   in  your-  columns 
exclusively,   and  we   feel    sure    that  your  plan  of  getting 
out   two-issues-a-day  delivered   directly  to   the  hpiue 
has  made  our  campaign  of  publicity    just   twice  as   ef- 
fective and  more  economical   than  a   one-issue-a-day 
publication  would   be. 

We  understand  from  our  Advertising  Agents. 
The  0.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  that  you  make  a  100% 
coverage  in  greater  Kansas  City,  and  we  are  ready  to 
admit    that-this  must   be  eo. 

Appreciating  your  medium  as  a  great  mer- 
chandiser,   we  are.    with  best   wishes 

Yours   very   truly. 

CHESK-rrEAL  CO^EE  COICPArf. 


M 


bout  the — 

Maxwell    House    Coffee    Cam- 
paign  in   Kansas  City: 

The  Kansas  City  Star — 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
— the   only   publication   used. 

Less  dealer  resistance  and 
quicker  consumer  response 
than   in   any   other   market. 

Sold  one  carload  of  Coffee 
in  three  weeks,  a  record  for 
the  Cheek-Neal  Company! 

Secured  55%  dealer  distri- 
bution in  two  weeks! 

Ninety  per  cent  distribu- 
tion with  desirable  grocers  in 
four  tceeks! 


AXWELL  HOUSE  COFFEE  has  been  adver- 
tised in  many  cities.  Mr.  Cheek  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  many  markets  and 
many  different  types  of  newspapers. 

He  casts  his  vote  for  The  Star.  He  calls  attention 
to  The  Star's  100%  coverage.  He  recognizes  the 
economy  of  using  only  ONE  medium  instead  of  two 
or  three,  as  is  necessary  in  other  cities.  He  praises 
The  Star's  plan  of  printing  two  issues  a  day.  He 
says  it  pays  to  tell  the  SAME  people  TWICE  in  24 
hours  about  the  merits  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee. 

"Just  twice  as  effective  and  more  economical  than 
the  one-issue-a-day  publication,"  are  his  words. 
Better  returns  than  in  Chicago,  because  not  ALL  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Chicago  cover  that  city  as 
thoroughly  as  The  Star  (morning  and  evening)  covers 
Kansas  City. 

Better  returns  than  in  New  York,  because  not  ALL 
^^^^^^^^M  the   daily   newspapers   and   "tabloids"   in   New   York 

cover  that  city  as  thoroughly  as  The  Star  (morning 
and   evening)    covers   Kansas   City. 

Better,  quicker,  bigger  returns  than  from  any  other 
newspaper  anywhere  because  nowhere  else  is  it 
possible  for  an  advertiser  to  claim  such  a  unanimity 
of  reader  interest  aas  is  available  in  The  Kansas  City 
Star. 

More  Star  subscribers  in  Kansas  City  and  40-mile 
radius  than  there  are  families. 

Sales  Managers !  Ask  About  This ! 

The  Kansas  City  Star*s  morning:,  eveningr.  Sunday  and  Weekly  editions  cir- 
culate in  seven  states — Missouri,  Kansas.  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Colorado.  The  names  of  the  retailers  in  these  seven  states  have  been 
compiled  by  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  are  now  available  in  book  form.  They 
are  classified  in  these  groups :  Grocery  Stores,  General  Stores,  Drug^  Stores, 
Automobiles  and  Garajres.  Hardware  Stores,  Furniture  Stores,  Confectionery 
and  Cig^ar  Stores,  Men's  Clothing  Stores.  Dry  Goods  and  Women's  Clothing 
Stores,  Electrical  Stores  and   Music  Stores. 

A  merchandising  plan  whereby  these  names  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
Star  advertising  to  establish  or  extend  dealer  distribution  will  be  explained  to 
any  sales  executive  who  communicates  with  the  home  office  or  New  York  office 
of  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

The   combined   morning   and  evening   circulation    of   The  Star — 500,000 

copies  daily — i«  more  than  double  that  of  any  newspaper 

in  any  city  usest  of  Chicago. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY   STAR 


ISew  York — \%  E.  40th  St. 


KANSAS  aXY,  MO. 


Cfticago— 1418  Century  BIdg. 
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MIDAS  GOLD 

A  Study  of:  NATIONAL  MARKETS 
FAMILY  INCOMES 
TIME-PAYMENT  SELLING 

"Midas  Gold"  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  deal- 
ing especially  with  time-payment  selling. 

Whether  you  are  in  favor  of  time-payment 
or  against,  the  time  has  come  for  a  serious  study 
of  this  subject  by  both  present  and  prospective 
advertisers. 

This  book,  100  pages  and  bound  in  cloth, 
has  a  vital  message  for  every  manufacturer  and 
advertiser — particularly  those  in  the  building, 
decoration  and  household  utility  fields. 

A  limited  supply  of  this  book  has  been 
printed.  We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  with  our 
compliments  to  any  national  advertiser  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts.  Please  address  Mr.  H.  S.  Lines, 
Butterick  Building,  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City  —  and  mention 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly. 

BUTTERICK. 
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HOW  a  business  can  be  built 
up  by  the  application  of  a 
selling  principle  new  to 
that  particular  line  is  described  by 
A.  H.  Landwehr  in  his  article, 
"Selling  Furnaces  by  Ringing 
Doorbells."  Mr.  Landwehr  is 
treasurer  of  the  Holland  Furnace 
Company,  an  organization  which 
started  with  a  small  local  trade 
and  gradually  expanded  its  mar- 
ket until  it  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing national  proportions.  Finding 
the  selling  methods  of  its  compet- 
itors unsuited  to  its  policies,  the 
Holland  Company  applied  the  "un- 
orthodox" house  to  house  canvass 
to  this  field  with  the  results  de- 
scribed above.  The  company's 
salesmen  are  thoroughly  trained 
and  the  way  is  paved  for  them  by 
comprehensive  and  clear-sighted 
advertising.  How  this  system  op- 
erates and  how  the  company  han- 
dles its  distribution  are  described 
in  some  detail  by  Mr.  Landwehr  in 
his   interesting  article. 
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A  Reprint  from  the  June  13^^ 
Issue  of  Sales  Management 


M 


NYONE  who  is  either  in  the  business 
of  an  advertising  agency  or  who  is  doing 
a  reasonable  amount  of  advertising,  is 
often  appalled  at  the  conglomerate  mass 
of  advertising  matter  received  in  the  morn- 
ing mail — all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes. 
Some  of  it  is  of  little  interest;  much  of  it 
of  no  interest.  Perhaps  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  material  would  be  useful 
information  at  some  time  or  other  if  it 
were  in  shape  for  convenient  filing,  but  it 
would  be  a  terrific  undertaking  to  file  most 
of  the  advertising  material  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  mailed. 

There  has  been  a  movement  among 
advertising  agencies  recently  to  encourage 
the  standardization  of  advertising  matter 
that  gives  information  about  mediums, 
printing,  engraving,  and  other  such  sub- 
jects. As  a  group  of  advertising  agencies 
state  the  case: 

"We  outlined  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  publishers  themselves  when 
a  standardized  size  of  presentation  was 
adopted  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  much 
excellent  material  was  lost  because  of 
failure  to  present  it  in  the  standard  size — 
8>^  by  1 1  inches. 

"The  publishers  with  whom  we  have 
talked  have  endorsed  the  suggestion,  and 
have  agreed  to  co-operate." 

The  most  notable  instance  of  standard- 
ized material  that  has  come  to  hand  lately 
is  a  durable  folder  from  Cosmopolitan 
magazine.  Unusually  heavy,  tough  stock 
was  used  in  making  up  this  folder,  which 
is  provided  with  a  linen  backing  or  binding 
at  the  back,  so  as  to  permit  constant  use 
without  tearing  or  coming  apart. 

There  are  ten  tabs,  numbered  from  i  to 


10,  these  tabs  bearing  the  following  key 
words: 

1.  Editorial  Policy 

2.  Circulation 

3.  Who  reads  Cosmopolitan 

4.  Market 

5.  Cosmopolitan  Service  Department 

6.  Schools 

7.  Motoring 

8.  Travel 

9.  Market  Service 
10.  Radio 

Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr,  general 
manager  of  Cosmopolitan,  sets  forth  that 
this  folder  is  the  direct  result  of  a  question- 
naire that  he  sent  out  a  number  of  months 
ago  to  advertisers  and  advertising  agents. 
The  sixth  question  of  this  questionnaire 
was:  "Would  a  letter-sized  folder,  to  be 
kept  on  file,  giving  all  essential  facts  about 
a  publication,  be  useful,  especially  if  it 
were  kept  up  to  date?" 

Mr.  Hammesfahr  says  that  every  answer 
to  this  question  was  "Yes,"  and  so  he  has 
created  a  standardized  file  that  he  expects 
to  keep  up  to  date. 

This  folder  does  not  deal  with  rates  or 
A.B.C.  statements,  because  such  data  has 
already  been  standardized  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  repetition  in  the  folder  would 
be  "padding." 

In  reality  the  dividing  up  of  information 
about  a  medium  under  definite  headings 
not  only  makes  the  information  more  ex- 
tensive but  makes  h  much  more  pertinent 
and  readable. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  all 
information  for  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents  is  put  into  standardized  file  size,  but 
certainly  the  movement  is  a  wise  one  and  if 
many  publishers  followed  it,  a  great  deal 
of  the  "morning  stack"  of  glanced-at 
information  would  be  eliminated. 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  2  to  the  Standard 
Agency  Data  File  will  be  issued 
on  July  1st.  It  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent folder  covering  Editorial  Policy 
and  provide  a  brief  summary  of  the 
outstanding  editorial  features  for  the 
coming  months.  This  supplement 
should  be  filed  immediately  upon 
receipt. 


DESIGNED  to  establish  a  definite 
standard  of  practice  in  filing 
publication  information,  the  Stand- 
ard Agency  Data  File  has  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  agencies  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  interests  of 
further  perfection  of  the  idea,  we 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  for  its 
improvement. 
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Selling  Furnaces  by  Ringing 

Doorbells 


By  A,  H,  Landwehr 


STORY  told  by  one  of  our  sales- 
men   at    a    banquet    following 
.one  of  our  periodic  sales  con- 
ferences furnishes   a   good   starting 
Bint  for  an  understanding  of  our 
Ideas  on  selling  and  sales  manage- 
aent.     This  salesman,  whom  I  shall 
ill  Fitch,  is  a  comparative  young- 
ter  in  the  organization,  for  he  has 
een  actually  selling  only  since  the 
rst   of   the   year;    before   that   he 
erved  his  apprenticeship  with  us  as 
furnace    installer,    a   preliminary 
raining   through   which   all   of   our 
ilesmen  must  pass.     Being  a  new- 
Dmer,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
liat  Fitch  has  led  his  division   in 
elling  points  from  the  first  month; 
!B0  at  the  banquet  we  asked  him  to 
ell  some  stories  in  order  that  we 
light  see  how  he  accomplished  it. 
He  said  that  on  the  train  going  to 

,  a  town  in  his  territory,  he 

fell  into  conversation  with  a 
"stranger  who  was  curious  about  his 
business  and  about  how  he  made  his 
canvass;  and  when  he  learned  that 
Fitch's  method,  like  that  of  all  of 
our  men,  was  to  ring  doorbells,  he 
said: 

"Then  you  better  steer  away  from 

G .     A  lot  of  second-story  men 

have  been  operating  there,  and 
thugs  posing  as  canvassers  have 
broken  in  and  robbed  homes.  The 
police  are  after  them  and  have 
warned  the  women.    The  first  place 


A.  H.  Landwehr 
Treasurer,  Holland  Furnace  Company 

call  up  headquarters  and  they  will 
nab  you  halfway  down  the  street." 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
gossip  and  rumor  and  "scare  stuff" 
with  which  the  morale  of  every 
salesman  on  the  road  is  likely  to  be 
assailed  at  some  time.  Limber 
backs  often  bend  to  it,  and  the 
easily-scared  are  sometimes  stam- 
peded before  they  start.  Fitch 
thanked  the  stranger  but  got  off  the 
train  at  G just  the  same.    Nev- 


you  go  to,  probably  the  woman  will    ertheless,   he   took   the   warning   to 


heart  to  the  extent  of  going  to  the 
chief  of  police  to  find  out  what  was 
what. 

The  chief  proved  to  be  a  noncom- 
mittal officer  who  let  Fitch  talk  but 
said  nothing  himself.  Fitch  laid 
himself  out  to  prove  that  he  was 
neither  a  thug  nor  a  second-story 
man,  but  on  the  contrary  had  a  fine 
product  to  sell;  and  being  stimu- 
lated more  than  he  was  chilled  by 
the  chief's  apparent  indifference,  he 
waxed  enthusiastic.  Taking  his 
miniature  model  of  our  furnace 
from  his  grip,  he  showed  the  chief 
where  the  drafts  were  placed  and 
how  they  worked,  explained  why  the 
boiler  was  economical  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  pointed  out  the  patented  de- 
vice for  restoring  normal  humidity 
to  the  rooms,  showed  the  grate  and 
other  features;  in  short,  in  order  to 
prove  himself  what  he  claimed  to 
be,  he  made  a  corking  sales  talk. 
The  chief  took  it  all  in,  and  finally 
broke  his  silence  with  this  question: 

"How  much  would  one  of  them 
cost  to  put  into  a  six-room  house?" 

To  make  the  story  short,  Fitch's 

very  first  sale  in  G was  to  the 

chief  of  police,  and  he  made  it  a 
couple  of  hours  after  landing  in 
town.  Not  only  that,  but  thereafter 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  canvass  there.  He 
did  a  lot  of  business:  where  would 
he  have  been  if  he  had  taken  the 
stranger's    tip    at    face    value    and 
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passed  up  the  town  then  and  there? 

This  story  illustrates,  for  one 
thing,  why  Fitch  is  a  top-notcher: 
he  is  not  the  sort  to  be  scared  off  by 
a  rumor  and  a  guess.  It  also  illus- 
trates the  working-out  of  doctrines 
we  are  continually 
preaching  to  our  sales 
force. 

Having  been  a 
salesman  or  in  charge 
of  salesmen  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  have 
reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  few  things 
do  more  to  prevent 
successful  selling 
than  preconceived 
ideas  which  are 
incorrect.  Salesmen 
might  be  top-notch- 
ers,  and  sales  execu- 
tives who  ought  to 
have  better  judg- 
ment, are  held  back 
or  fail  to  make  the 
necessary  effort,  be- 
cause they  know  too 
many  things  that  are 
not  so.  Snap  con- 
clusions congeal  into 
habits — a  n  d  habits 
are  hard  to  break. 
An  unfortunate  sales- 
man who  fails  on  two 
or  three  successive 
days  to  make  a  sale 
on  calls  before  ten  in 
the  morning,  con- 
cludes that  sales  can- 
not be  made  before 
ten;  from  similar  ex- 
periences he  c  0  n - 
eludes  that  sales  can- 
not be  made  after 
four  in  the  afternoon ; 
he  is  certain,  partly 
from  experience, 
partly  from  hearsay, 
and  partly  because 
his  boss  thinks  so  too, 
that  in  "hard  times" 
it  is  impossible  to  sell 
anything ;  he  "knows" 
that  Saturday  is  a 
rotten  day  to  go  after 
business  and  Monday 
if  anything  is  worse; 
he  "knows"  a  man  ^^-—^——^ 
cannot  be  fresh  for 
business  during  the  day  if  he  does 
a  stroke  or  two  of  work  of  an  eve- 
ning; he  "knows"  the  method  of  sell- 
ing he  has  always  used  is  best  for 
him,  no  matter  what  proof  there 
may  be  to  the  contrary  from  some 
other  fellow's  experience. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  paint  a 
picture  as  gloomy  as  this,  if  we  did 
rot  have  proof  piled  on  proof  to  con- 


vince us  of  the  happy  results  which 
often  ensue  when  salesmen  and 
sales  executives  are  released  from 
such  false  knowledge  and  acquire  a 
housecleaning  in  their  mental  atti- 
tude.    We  have  some  basis  of  judg- 


The  Acorn  of  Courage 

Started  the  Hottand  Furnace  Company 
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THE  general  plan  of  development  of  the  Holland  Furnace 
Company  is  to  spread  from  the  inside  outward,  building  up 
gradually  and  thoroughly  as  they  go.  When  the  territory  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  company  headquarters  was  thor- 
oughly developed,  the  sales  force  ventured  farther  afield.  New 
branches  were  established,  and  each  district  was  unified 
under  the  supervision  of  a  district  manager,  one  of  whose  duties 
was  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  experiences  of  other  company 
representatives  and  thus  to  keep  his  men  up  to  date  in  their 
selling  methods.  The  company's  advertising  expanded  with 
the  territories.  The  specimen  reproduced  here  appeared  in 
newspapers  in  Chicago,  where  profitable  business  is  now  done 


ing,  for  we  keep  more  than  eight 
hundred  salesmen  exceedingly  busy. 
We  organized  only  in  1906,  but  in 
the  intervening  nineteen  years  these 
men  have  made  our  company  the 
largest  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors of  furnaces  in  the  world.  Have 
they  done  it  by  clinging  to  cobwebs? 
No;  at  every  step  in  this  growth,  as 
a  company  and   as   individuals,  we 


have  had  to  keep  remembering  to 
discard  our  half-baked,  our  outworn, 
and  our  incorrect  ideas,  and  to  get 
the  latest  facts.  Conditions  change: 
so  must  the  methods  used  to  meet 
them.  We  freshen  ourselves  by  fre- 
quent personal  con- 
tacts through  sales 
conferences;  and 
when  a  record  shows 
something  wrong 
with  a  man,  we  make 
it  an  individual  mat- 
ter. 

When  we  started, 
we  undertook  to  sell 
our  furnaces  through 
dealers,  because  that 
was  how  other  fur- 
n  a  c  e  manufacturers 
secured  distribution. 
A  trial  of  the  plan 
for  about  a  year  con- 
vinced us  that  it 
would  not  do  for  us 
for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  failed  to 
give  the  final  con- 
sumer as  complete 
service  as  we  thought 
he  was  entitled  to: 
furnace  installing, 
properly  done,  is  a 
job  for  skilled  men, 
and  many  furnace 
dealers  were  tinkers, 
tinsmiths,  or  hard- 
ware merchants  with-  ■ 
out  special  knowledge  J 
of  house-  heating 
problems.  Second,  in4 
secure  financial 
standing  often  made 
it  impossible  for' 
dealers  to  furnish  the ; 
kind  of  unconditional  ] 
guarantee  with  whicl; 
we  meant  to  protec 
purchasers.  And, 
third,  we  found  we , 
could  not  rely  on 
dealers  for  the  inten- 
sive cultivation  of 
sales  possibilities  tha^ 
we  felt  would  yield 
the  greatest  result^ 
in  the  long  run. 

Therefore    we    be-| 
gan  creating  our  ownl 
==i:i;:=;;^     forcc   of   local   sales- 
men,   and   this   force! 
— which  is  still  in  process  of  crea-i 
tion — now    sells    and    supervises    alii 
installations,     while     the     company ; 
stands     behind     an     amply-binding 
guarantee  that  the   furnace  we   in- 
stall  will  heat  the  house.     The  ex-  j 
cellent  results  of  this  policy,  which  \ 
constituted  a  radical  departure  in  the] 
trade,  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  \ 
never  in  any  year  have  we  failed  to 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  40] 
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A  Home  for  Orphan  Annies 

By  Paul  Hollister 


LISTEN,"  he 
said,  and  be- 
gan to  read: 

" — For  a  program 
lor  a  civic  pageant, 
which  would  consist 
of  historic  episodes 
from  Charlemagne's 
court  to  the  kidnap- 
ping of  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  including  ice 
cream   and   cake.  .  .  . 

" — For  a  program 
for  a  reception  to 
Michael  Arlen.   .  .  . 

" — For  a  program 
for  a  reception  to 
those  who  were  to 
give  the  reception  to 
Michael  Arlen.  .  .  . 

" — For  a  program 
for  a  barefoot  dance 
to  be  given  by  West- 
c  h  e  s  t  e  r's  smartest 
suburb  ...  or  Nas- 
sau's. .  .  . 

" — For  a  program 
for  an  aviation  ball, 
to  be  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  reserve  ground 
officers  who  manage 
to  look  out  for  them- 
selves .   .  . 

" — For  a  dance- 
and  -  social  program 
to  be  issued  by  the 
young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  Order 
of  B'Gee,  one  of  whom 
works  in  the  shipping 
department.  .  .  ." 

He  is  the  general 
manager  of  a  great 
gown  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  he  vv^as 
moaning  about  the 
requests  for  adver- 
tising that  parade  -^^^=^^-^ 
into  his  office. 

"They  all  come  in,"  he  said,  "with 
a  'strong  claim.'  They  are  (1) 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  can  deal  with 
them  easily;  (2)  they  are  customers, 
not  infrequently  the  same  customers 
who  have  alterations  made  and  won't 
take  the  gown,  or  customers  who 
take  their  own  sweet  time  on  credit, 
or  customers  who  are  very  agreeable 
indeed.  They  assume  that  their  pur- 
chase here  entitles  them  not  simply 
to  present  the  case  for  their  pro- 
gram, but  to  become  genuinely  of- 


ects  in  the  past  five 
years  and  ask  him- 
self what  brand  of 
car  the  sum  would 
buy  him.  Or  the 
merchant  may  save 
it  and  have  the  car. 

I  suggested  to  my 
overheated  friend 
that,  since  it  was 
July  and  he  had 
nothing  much  to  do, 
he  note  each  day  on 
his  calendar  pad  the 
name  of  the  publi- 
cation to  be  issued 
by  each  "worthy 
cause,"  the  amount 
of  space  necessary 
fairly  to  represent 
his  house  without 
undue  extravagance, 
and  the  amount  of 
money  it  would  cost. 

At  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July,  a 
relatively  quiet 
month,  he  had  been 
panhandled  for  over 
$6,000.  Twelve 
times  $6,000  is  $72,- 
000,  which  is  a  very 
dainty  appropriation 
for  a  Fifth  Avenue 
gown  house. 

Where  did  it  go? 

In  the  case  of  the 
publications  solic- 
ited by  amateurs, 
the  money  was  di- 
~  vided  between  the 
printers  and  the 
important  names,  and  they  are  just  benevolence,  cause,  or  personal  proj- 
a  step  farther  from  getting  the  con-    ect  which  furnished  the  excuse  for 


THEY  all  come  in  with  a  "strong  claim."  They  are  friends 
of  mine,  customers,  and  friends  of  customers  who  brandish 
important  names,  and  all  of  them  are  very  much  offended 
when  we  will  not  buy  space  in  their  pretty  programs.  I  am 
not  averse  to  donating  to  charity — and  the  purchase  of  such 
space  is  nothing  less  than  a  donation  so  far  as  returns  from  it 
are  concerned — ^but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  printer  and  a  shabby-genteel  solicitor.  And 
there  is  where  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  my  money  actually 
goes,  rather  than  to  the  charity  in  whose  name  it  was  solicited 


tract  than  Class  2.  Finally,  there 
are  the  professional  program-space 
solicitors,  and  if  you  can  get  Mister 
Hoover  to  tell  me  their  place  in  the 
standardized  economic  scale,  I  will 
pay  for  your  trip  to  Washington, 
with  incidentals." 

Of  course  any  merchant  can 
change  the  names  and  places  of  the 
programs  mentioned  and  write  his 
own  list,  with  many  additions:  ath- 


spoiling  white  paper.  And  in  no 
case  in  his  experience  has  he  ever 
traced  profitable  sales  to  program 
advertising,  except  where  an  ex- 
travagant woman  deliberately  came 
in  and  bought  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  in  order  to 
prove  her  faith  in  the  pulling  power 
of  the  medium  for  which  she  was 
selling  space. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  pro- 


fended  if  we  do  not  buy  space.    For    letic  programs,  souvenir  bazaar  hand-    gram  was  represented  by  a  profes- 


the    most    part    they    are    naturally 
very   poor   space-salesmen, 
did  I  say  'poor'?     .     .     .     They  are 
terrible.     "Then    (3)    there    are   the 
friends  of  customers,  who  brandish 


books,  free  "where-to-shop"  dodgers, 
prep  school  annuals,  non-directing 
directories,  or  what  have  you.  Any 
merchant  may,  if  he  likes,  total  the 
amount  he  has  paid  into  such  proj- 


sional  solicitor  whose  average  com- 
mission was  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue.  If  the  program  re- 
turned $2,800,  perhaps  $900  of  it 
went  to  the  printing,  $700  to  the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50] 
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Sales  Manuals  That  Make  Good 

Some  Points  in  Producing  Them 
— Determining  the  Subject  Matter 

By  Will  Hunter  Morgan 


A  SALESMAN  friend  of  mine 
came  around  to  the  house  for 
.dinner  a  few  nights  ago.  He 
arrived  direct  from  his  day's  work. 
He  has  always  been  rather  proud 
of  his  barehand  technique  in  selling, 
and  so  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
him  carrying  a  portfolio  which  was 
physically  just  about  as  big  as  a 
salesman's  outfit  can  be  without  put- 
ting a  kink  in  the  arm.  As  there 
was  about  an  hour  to  spare  before 
the  chicken  would  be  done,  I  asked 
him  what  had  happened  to  win  him 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Briefcase 
Brotherhood. 

"I've  worked  with  four  houses 
now,"  he  replied,  "but  this  book  is 
the  first  one  offered  me  that  starts 
right  out  with  a  bang  to  sell  goods. 
It  appeals  to  the  dealer's  selfish  in- 
terest from  the  very  start.  Even  if 
he's  got  only  ten  minutes  to  spare, 
the  first  few  pages  will  get  his  inter- 
est and  start  him  talking.  That's 
one  point  about  it. 

"Another  thing  is  that  the  whole 
book  runs  along  in  sequence.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rare  quality  in 
sales  manuals.  So  many  of  them 
jump  from  one  subject  to  another 
without  having  any  connecting 
bridges.  You  get  your  mind  and  the 
dealer's  mind  all  flopped  up  shifting 
from  one  section  of  the  book  to  an- 
other. 

"And  the  third  big  thing  about 
this  book  is  that  it  tells  the  whole 
story  almost  entirely  in  pictures. 
We  all  know  that  pictures  get  a  story 
over  better  than  words.  The  pictures 
and  graphs  in  this  manual  really  re- 
inforce my  story  wonderfully  well." 

But  this  article  is  to  be  based  upon 
a  review  and  study  of  many  sales 
manuals.  The  one  case  cited  simply 
goes  to  show  that  even  the  greatest 
scoffer  at  the  value  of  sales  manuals 
can  be  made  a  convert  when  the  right 
kind  of  material  is  placed  in  his 
hands.  We  will  simply  tabulate  here 
some  of  the  major  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  the  suc- 
cessful sales  manual.  The  points  fall 
under  the  three  general  heads  of 
Subject  Matter,  Physical  Form,  and 
Getting  the  Book  Used.    This  article 


will  concern  itself  with  the  first  of 
these  general  heads — "Subject  Mat- 
ter." 

1.  Show  the  Dealer  His  Market. — 
The  most  successful  sales  manual 
usually  gets  to  this  point  in  a  hurry. 
It  offers  the  biggest  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  dealer  and  so  gets  him 
in  an  expansive  frame  of  mind  be- 
cause when  the  possible  market  is 
well  indicated,  the  dealer  auto- 
matically begins  to  think  about  sell- 
ing goods  rather  than  buying  them. 
He  has  lots  of  objections  to  buying 
goods  but  none  at  all  to  selling  them. 

One  simple  method  of  picturing 
the  market  is  this:  Work  out  the 
per  capita  annual  purchase  of  goods 
of  your  type.  Present  it  so  that 
there  is  no  possible  argument  or 
comeback.  Use  United  States  Govern- 
ment figures  where  possible.  If  they 
are  not  available,  get  figures  from 
an  outside  authority  on  the  subject — 
some  person  or  business  paper.  One 
sales  manual  I  have  seen  opens  with 
a  photograph  of  a  man  passing  a 
store.  The  text  merely  says,  "The 
average  man  passing  your  store 
spends  $300  a  year  for  the  kind  of 
goods  you  carry.  Multiply  that  fig- 
ure by  the  number  of  people  within 
easy  reach  of  your  store  and  you 
know  how  much  business  is  right  at 
hand." 

ANOTHER  and  fairly  common, 
xVbut  always  interesting  way  of 
picturing  the  total  market  is  to  work 
it  out  for  cities  of  various  sizes.  For 
example,  one  tire  company's  sales 
manual  opens  up  with  a  chart  show- 
ing exactly  how  many  dollars'  worth 
of  tires  are  sold  in  typical  cities  of 
various  sizes. 

Still  other  methods  might  be 
quoted,  but  our  object  here  is  simply 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  average 
dealer  has  no  conception  of  the  pos- 
sible business  which  passes  his  door. 
The  sales  manual  which  can  present 
such  a  picture  is  almost  sure  to  enlist 
interest  from  the  very  start.  The 
dealer  may  argue  about  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  made,  and  for  this 
reason  any  figures  given  must  be  ab- 
solutely   authoritative.      When    the 


dealer  is  convinced  that  there  is  na 
flaw  in  the  claims  made  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  getting  a  bigger  share  of  the 
possible  market.  And  that  softens 
him  up  for  a  good  selling  talk. 

2.  Picture  Turnover  and  Profits. — 
One  manufacturer  has  ordered  his 
salesmen  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  word  "turnover."  He  sells  to 
dealers  of  comparatively  low  grade. 
He  has  discovered  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  them  confuse  the  terms 
"turnover"  and  "overhead."  With 
many  "overhead"  means  simply 
"rent."  Turnover,  however,  lends 
itself  to  graphic  presentation. 

IN  the  case  of  one  sales  manual  go- 
ing to  the  hardware  trade  much  is 
made  of  the  slogan,  "Get  people  to 
see  you  oftener."  Many  items  carried 
by  the  hardware  man  are  slow  sellers. 
This  particular  item  is  a  quick  re- 
peater. On  one  page  a  customer  is 
shown  buying  a  lawn  mower.  The 
text  reads,  "The  customer  who  buys 
only  his  lawn  mowers  from  you  will 
probably  not  come  into  your  store 
oftener  than  every  ten  years."  On 
another  page  a  customer  is  shown 
buying  a  saw,  the  text  being,  "If  he 
comes  in  only  for  saws  and  hammers 
you  will  be  lucky  if  you  see  him 
once  a  year."  Then  the  manufac- 
turer's product  is  shown  on  sale  with 
these  words,  "People  buy  our  goods 
every  month  or  two.  The  profit  per 
sale  is,  of  course,  much  smaller  than 
it  is  on  a  saw  or  a  lawn  mower.  But 
when  you  consider  the  frequency  of 
sale,  it  is  bigger.  Average  profit  per 
sale,  30  cents.  Multiplied  by  12  sales 
per  year,  $3.60.  (That's  more  than 
you  can  make  on  a  saw.)  Multiply 
$3.60  by  10  years,  $36.  (That  cer- 
tainly beats  selling  lawn  mowers.)" 
There  you  have  a  graphic  way  of 
presenting  turnover,  and  one  which 
rarely  fails  to  get  interest  and  co- 
operation from  the  dealer.  Its  use 
is  valuable  in  almost  any  case,  but 
particularly  so  where  dealers  are 
looking  at  profit  per  item  rather  than 
the  yearly  profits  which  they  can  ex- 
pect from  some  lower  priced 
item  which  sells  more  frequently. 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 
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Benefiting  the  Industry  by 
Cooperative  Advertising 


By  Russell  T.  Gray 


COOPERATIVE  advertising  by  vertising  program.  In  the  few 
competitive  manufacturers  cases,  however,  where  manufacturers 
should  not  eliminate  the  possi-  have  banded  together  for  coopera- 
bilities  for  individual  advertising  tive-advertising  to  industry,  some 
and  sales  promotion.  The  Stoker  very  constructive  and  tangible  re- 
Manufacturers  Association,  com-  suits  have  been  achieved  nevertheless, 
posed  of  all  the  leading 
makers  of  mechanical 
stokers,  is  conducting  an 
advertising  campaign  that 
soon  starts  its  third  year. 
This  advertising  is  educa- 
tional in  nature,  and  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  advan- 
tages of  stoker  firing  for 
boilers  rather  than  the  old 
hand-firing  methods. 

It  is  not  intended  that 
this  advertising,  which  is 
prepared  and  paid  for  by 
the  association,  should 
take  the  place  of  any  pub- 
licity work  by  the  individ- 
ual   members.      It    is    de- 


signed, however,  to  do  the.    Firing  stokers? 


general  educational  work 
that  must  be  done  before 
any  stoker  can  be  sold. 
The  individual  member 
then  "lies  awake  nights" 
and  plans  his  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  meth- 
ods to  sell  his  own  equip- 
ment. 

Cooperative  advertising 
presents  many  opportuni- 
ties for  advertising  econ- 
omy, especially  in  indus- 
trial work.  There  have 
been     many     examples     of 

good  work  of  this  kind  in        - 

the  general  publicity  field, 
such  as  the  California  raisin  grow- 
ers, the  coffee  campaign  and  many 
others,  but  manufacturers  selling  to 
industry  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
this  method.     Why? 

One  reason  is  that,  because  the 
industrial  field  is  so  much  smaller, 
the  number  of  competitors  in  each 
line  is  comparatively  small.  Each 
manufacturer  is  brought  into  direct 
— and  often  bitter— competition  with 
a  small  number  of  other  manufac- 
turers. This  situation  does  not  fa- 
cilitate good  cooperation,  which  is 
always  the  first  step  in  such  an  ad- 
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STOKER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 


Frequently  tangible  results  are 
not  expected  from  such  work.  Some 
associations  realize  that  advertising 
serves  a  real  purpose  in  helping  hold 
the  organization  together  and  in  de- 
veloping a  friendly  spirit  among 
competitors.  Good  publicity  will  do 
all  this,  of  course,  but  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  important  sales  results 
that  should  be  expected. 

The  current  advertising  program 
of  the  Stoker  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation is  accomplishing  all  this. 
Magazine  advertising  is  running  in 


only  two  publications,  both  reach- 
ing the  executives  in  general  indus- 
trial plants.  The  member's  adver- 
tising is  keyed  to  the  association 
work  by  means  of  a  panel,  inserted 
in  each  advertisement. 

A  booklet  has  been  pre- 
'  pared  as  a  part  of  this 
program,  entitled  "Burn 
Coal,  the  Basic  Fuel," 
which  is  an  interesting  and 
non-technical  story.  It 
shows,  first,  why  the  indus- 
trial plant  should  bum 
coal  as  a  fuel  in  the  power 
house,  and,  second,  why 
the  coal  should  be  burned 
•  on  mechanical  stokers.  In- 
'  quiries  are  answered  with 
this  booklet,  which  has  also 
been  sent  out  to  an  exten- 
sive mailing  list.  This 
mailing  list  is  composed  of 
names  given  in  confidence 
by  the  various  members  of 
the  association. 
The  cooperative  idea  has 
•  been  carried  a  step  fur- 
'  ther  in  the  stoker  cam- 
i  paign.  A  complete  catalog 
i  was  prepared,  giving  an 
;  impartial,  technical  de- 
scription of  each  type  of 
stoker,  as  manufactured 
by  each  member.  This 
i  catalog  was  prepared  by 
an  outside  engineer  who 
had  no  pre-conceived  ideas 
:  or  prejudices  in  regard  to 
the  various  makes.  It  is 
J  complete  in  detail,  but  not 
superfluous.  The  engineer 
finds  in  it  a  concise,  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  type  of  stoker  he 
wants.  This  book  is  a  "Condensed 
Catalog  of  Mechanical  Stokers." 

In  the  back  of  each  book  is  a 
series  of  post-cards,  one  card  ad- 
dressed to  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation. They  are  requests  for  the 
catalogs  of  the  individual  members. 
Another  kind  of  cooperative  work 
is  that  which  features  the  uses  of 
a  certain  more  or  less  standard 
product  as  made  by  competitive 
manufacturers. 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  is 
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TYPICAL  illustrations  from  "The  Story  of  Brick,"'  a  handsomely  gotten-up  little  booklet  offered  for  a 
slight  charge  by  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  in  connection  with  their  national  cooperative 
advertising  campaign.  The  chief  problem  in  their  case  consists  of  overcoming  the  belief  that  a  face 
brick  house  is  far  more  expensive  than  a  stucco  or  frame  dwelling,  and  in  creating  a  vast  market  for  the 
use  of  brick  as  against  the  many  other  building  materials  on  the  market.  Building  plans  are  also  offered 


I 


the  advertising  conducted  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  Ce- 
ment is  cement,  and  the  only  advan- 
tage that  one  maker  has  to  offer 
over  another  is  service.  The  Port- 
land Cement  Association  is  a  sales 
promotion  organization  for  the  en- 
tire cement  industry.  Its  advertis- 
ing features  the  uses  of  cement,  and 
the  organization  has  a  very  large 
department  devoted  to  sales  promo- 
tion work.  A  copy  of  Portland 
Cement  Association  Advertising 
taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  En- 
gineering News-Record,  sells  the 
idea  of  more  concrete  roads.  The 
copy  of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company,  taken  from  that  same 
issue,  sells  the  service  rendered  to 
contractors  by  that  company. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association.  Here  brick 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  brick,  and  the 
problem  presented  is  that  of  creat- 
ing a  vast  market  for  the  use  of 
brick  as  against  the  many  other 
building  materials  on  the  market. 

The  chief  problem  lies  in  over- 
coming the  general  belief  that  a 
face  brick  house  is  far  more  expen- 
sive than  a  stucco  or  frame  dwelling. 

National  advertising  is  conducted 
in  many  of  the  leading  papers  and 
some  magazines  of  national  circula- 
tion. These  ads  along  with  very 
effective  sales  building  copy  offer  a 
number  of  booklets  published  by  the 
association.  These  booklets  are  of- 
fered at  a  slight  charge — not  free. 

There  is  a  book  of  plans,  "The 
Story  of  Brick,"  "A  Manual  of  Face 
Brick  Construction,"  "The  Home  of 
Beauty,"  and  several  others,  offered 
at  prices  from  25  cents  to  a  dollar; 
real   works  of  art  and   information 


that  are  worth  every  bit  of  their 
cost.  The  prices  are  based  on 
printers  costs;  there  is  no  profit  and 
the  only  reason  for  the  charge  lies 
in  the  belief  that  free  material 
cheapens  the  public  and  reduces  the 
profitable  results.  The  payment 
method  cuts  out  the  curiosity  seeker. 

If  draftsmen's  drawings  are  de- 
sired, the  association  furnishes  them 
for  a  slight  charge  or  the  customer 
can  take  the  book  of  plans  and  have 
some  local  builder  make  up  the  draw- 
ings from  the  plans  shown.  Inquiries 
are  turned  over  to  the  local  dealers 
as  soon  as  the  general  information 
requested  is  sent  out  from  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  general  workings  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  two  men  and  a  very  able, 
paid  working  staff.  This  committee 
is  permanent  and  the  paid  staff  deals 
directly  with  the  committee. 

Naturally  somebody  has  to  pay 
something  to  keep  the  association 
going.  The  method  of  caring  for 
cost  is  generally  the  same,  particu- 
larly where  the  product  sold  is  more 
or  less  standard  and  made  up  of 
measurable  units.  For  instance,  the 
brick  people  pay  so  much  a  thou- 
sand, the  cement  people  so  much  a 
ton,  the  clay  products  people  so 
much  a  ton,  etc. 

But  where  the  product  varies  in 
its  size  and  makeup,  the  system 
must  be  changed. 

In  the  Stoker  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation the  members  are  divided 
into  groups  based  on  the  amount  of 
business  done  and  each  group  pays 
so  much. 

In  most  cases  the  general  opera- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  paid  staff 


where  the  work  demands  it  or  in  the 
hands  of  at  least  one  paid  individual 
as  its  secretary,  based  on  the  theory 
that  a  man  paid  to  give  his  time 
and  thought  to  the  problems  will  do 
better  than  the  man  who  must  han- 
dle the  work  as  a  side  issue. 

This  staff  or  individual  deals 
either  directly  with  the  association 
or  with  a  committee  appointed  or 
elected  by  the  association.  In  most 
cases  this  committee  changes  with 
the  officers;  in  a  few  it  remains  a 
permanent  staff. 

In  the  case  of  the  Stoker  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  agency 
deals  with  the  executive  committee, 
the  president,  secretary,  etc.  In  the 
case  of  the  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion the  agency  deals  with  the  sec- 
retary. 

An  entirely  different  type  of  co- 
operative publicity  is  that  which 
advertises  a  group  of  non-competi- 
tive products  to  a  common  industrial 
field.  For  instance,  six  different 
manufacturers  of  powerplant  equip- 
ment, each  non-competitive  with  the 
ethers,  have  combined  their  house- 
organ  efforts.  Each  of  these  six 
pays  a  sixth  of  the  cost,  and  they 
publish  a  sixteen-page  monthly 
magazine  with  a  circulation  of 
twelve  thousand  copies.  The  mail- 
ing list  is  composed  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  each  of  the  six  owners  of 
the  magazine.  The  customers  of  one 
manufacturer  are  the  prospects  for 
the  other.  A  post-card  is  included 
in  each  issue  which  brings  back  the 
catalogs  of  any  of  the  six  manufac- 
turers. Now  in  its  fourth  year  as  a 
cooperative  house-organ,  it  is  a  de- 
cided success. 
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What  Will  Be  the  Newspaper's 

Next  Move? 


By  Charles  W.  Mears 


EASURED  in  dollars,  the 
newspaper  is  America's 
.greatest  advertising  medium. 
Cvery  day,  365  days  in  the  year, 
merchants  and  manufacturers  pour 
their  advertising  money  into  the 
newspaper's  very  flexible  pages.  Due 
to  advertising  patronage,  the  Sun- 
day newspaper  bulks  like  a  mattress, 
and  many  a  week-day  issue  needs  a 
seasoned  porter  to  convey  it  from 
place  to  place.  Circulations  have 
flourished,  too.  and,  necessarily,  ad- 
vertising rates  have  advanced — not 
shockingly,  but  nevertheless  notice- 
ably. 

Advancing  prices,  ever  a  threat  to 
the  advertiser's  prosperity,  are  caus- 
ing some  advertisers  to  inventory 
anew  the  discernible  values  of  news- 
paper advertising  space.  On  the 
credit  side  are  volume  of  circulation, 
class  of  circulation,  and  known  re- 
sponsiveness. On  the  debit  side  are 
the  rates  charged,  the  growing  bulk 
of  the  single  copy,  and  the  volume 
and  sort  of  advertising  with  which 
anyone's  copy  must  compete  for  at- 
tention.   All  these  are  vital  elements. 

Rates  alone  are  no  obstacle  if  a 
newspaper  shows  adequate  respon- 
siveness. It  is  not  what  a  thing 
costs  that  really  counts:  the  big  de- 
termining factor  is  the  profit  you 
make  on  your  outlay.  And  when  re- 
sponsiveness appears  to  diminish, 
the  fat  is  more  or  less  in  the  fire. 

Among  department  store  advertis- 
ers, who  are  the  newspaper's  greatest 
users,  the  complaint  is  current  and 
increasing  that  newspapers  are  not 
producing  returns  as  readily  as  in 
years  past.  No  hasty  review  can 
place  responsibility  for  this  at  any 
one  man's  door.  Perhaps  the  de- 
partment stores  have  overplayed 
their  hands,  shouted  their  bargains 
until  the  buying  public  is  weary  of 
the  din,  and  spoiled  their  own  game. 
If  so,  they  will  sooner  or  later  come 
to  their  senses,  for  no  department 
store  ever  advertises  just  to  see  its 
name  in  print  or  to  compile  specimens 
for  its  book  of  clipped  advertise- 
ments. In  a  department  store,  as 
nowhere  else,  results  count — and 
nothing  else  matters. 


Charles  W.  Mears 

When  any  question  arises  as  to 
the  merit  of  a  medium  as  a  producer 
of  results  for  advertisers,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  person  who  should 
be  most  concerned  about  that  ques- 
tion is  the  medium's  publisher.  One 
department  store  more  or  less  need 
not    worry    a    newspaper    publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  have  been  known 
to  lose  big  advertisers  and  still 
to  publish  profitably.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  an  excellent  thing  for  some 
newspapers  to  lose  their  heaviest 
advertisers — for  then  at  least  pub- 
lishers would  begin  to  think  how  to 
make  their  newspapers  better  me- 
diums for  advertisers  to  use. 

And  how  better? 

In  any  manner  that  will  give  every 
advertiser  a  better  chance  to  get 
results. 

That  objective  is  no  small  under- 
taking. It  cannot  be  won  in  a 
minute.  It  will  require  some  study. 
And  if  it  is  to  be  won  the  men  who 


are  selling  newspaper  space  must  be- 
come more  than  sellers  of  space  by 
becoming  teachers  of  sound  adver- 
tising principles. 

For  illustration,  let  us  jump  into 
an  entirely  different  field.  The 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
sells  devices  for  which  there  never 
was  a  spontaneous  demand.  Prac- 
tically every  sale  has  required  sales- 
manship. And  yet  the  success  of 
Burroughs  is  not  in  the  least  due  to 
salesmanship  of  the  flippantly  called 
high-powered  type,  but  to  salesman- 
ship that  understands  the  purchaser's 
problem  better  even  than  the  pur- 
chaser himself  understands  it.  Bur- 
roughs men  know  bank  accounting 
better  than  bankers  know  it.  They 
know  grocery  store  accounting  better 
than  grocers  know  it.  They  under- 
stand garage  accounting  better  than 
garage  owners  understand  it.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Burroughs  men  are 
responsible  for  greater  advances  in 
accounting  practices — advances  that 
save  time  and  money  and  do  the  work 
more  completely — than  is  any  other 
group  of  men  in  America. 

Burroughs  people  didn't  learn 
accounting  because  they  wanted  to, 
but  because  they  had  to.  They  were 
forced  to  be  wiser  than  account- 
ants at  large  in  order  to  sell  Bur- 
roughs machines.  And  the  success 
of  the  Burroughs  business  is  ample 
proof  that  the  Burroughs  way  of 
doing  business  is  practically  irre- 
sistible. 

Thus  far  newspaper  publishers 
have  not  adopted  the  Burroughs 
point  of  view.  Big  advertisers  do 
not  as  a  rule  seek  advice  from  news- 
paper space  salesmen,  and  the  type 
of  advice  that  little  advertisers  get 
from  them  is  seldom  fundamental. 
Indeed,  newspaper  publishers  usually 
feel  that  they  are  purveyors  of  space, 
sellers  of  a  chance  to  meet  a  certain 
reading  public,  and  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  advertiser  meets  that 
public  is  somebody  else's  affair. 
Some  newspapers,  it  is  true,  conduct 
service  bureaus,  where  copy  is  writ- 
ten and  art  and  layouts  are  prepared 
for  the  small  advertiser,  but  practic- 
ally every  newspaper  is  only  too  glad 
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IF  you  ever  stood  in  the 
crowd  of  messenger  boys 
around  an  excavation  and 
watched  (on  the  company's 
time)  the  shovels  at  work, 
you  have  been  attracted  by 
the  very  image  which  the 
Owens  Bucket  Company  is 
using  so  properly  in  its  busi- 
ness-paper copy.  If  the 
Owens  Bucket  Company  and 
other  special-market  adver- 
tisers don't  watch  out,  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  busi- 
ness papers  are  going  to  be 
as  human  as  the  people  who 
read  them,  for  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  regard 
the  trade-paper  reader  as  a 
normal,  golfing,  two-legged 
voter  and  baby -rocker, 
whether  he  happens  in  his 
professional  life  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  the  Analgesic 
Dechlorinating  Division  or 
one  of  the  grand  guignol  of 
terror-strikers  ambiguously 
known    as    Technical    Men. 
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Is  There  Shortsighted  Use  of 
Overlapping  Circulations? 

^his  Observer  Believes  That  There  Is  a  Vahiable  Asset  in  Duplication 
Which  Is  Being  Wasted  Through  Wrong  Handling 


iTo  THE  Editor  : 

"T  is  with  due  and  proper  temerity 
that  I  presume  to  bring  an  ad- 
.vertising  topic  up  for  considera- 
Ition  before  an  audience  of  those  who 
Ihave  delved  far  deeper  than  I  into 
tthe  mysteries  of  advertising  and 
[have  invested  in  its  tangibilities  and 
[intangibilities  far  more  dollars  thai 
[have  yet  been  charged  to  the  adver- 
jtising  account  of  the  company  of 
fwhich  I  am  the  responsible  executive. 
I  waive  all  claim  to  consideration 
fon  any  basis  of  a  personal  pretense 
to  authority  on  matters  of  advert  is- 
[ing  practice,  and  appear  before  the 
(High  Court  of  Advertising  solely  as 
fa  layman  with  a  certain  thrift-lov- 
fcing,  efficiency-worshiping  slant  of 
[mind. 

As  a  reader  of  your  advertising 
[messages  and  as  a  purchaser,  actual 
[and  potential,  of  your  advertised 
[wares,  I  am  conscious  of  a  waste 
^permitted  by  the  larger  users  of 
^advertising.  That  waste  is  the  tar- 
[get  of  this  communication. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  manner 
'  in  which  groups  of  magazines  are 
!  utilized  by  the  larger  national  ad- 
!  vertisers. 

It  so  happens  that  my  family  and 
'I  are  active  readers  of  magazines. 
Each  month  into  our  home  come,  on 
subscription,  six  publications  of  gen- 
eral appeal — a  weekly,  a  literary 
'  monthly,  a  review  monthly,  a  fashion 
■  magazine,  an  art-and-society  publica- 
i  tion  and  a  magazine  devoted  to  topics 
of  home  decoration.  In  addition,  on 
an  irregular  schedule,  my  wife  and  I 
are  news-stand  buyers  of  other 
magazines  of  varying  editorial  treat- 
ment and,  from  week  to  week,  are 
exposed  to  the  advertising  columns 
of  others  on  club  reading  tables  and 
in  the  homes  of  our  friends.  Our 
selection  apparently  proves  us  a 
"Typical  Customer"  for  many  com- 
modities, particularly  of  a  quality  or 
luxury  character,  because  so  many 
advertisers  of  such  goods  are  repre- 
sented in  more  than  one  of  these 
magazines  which  we  read. 

Right  there  the  elements  of  waste 
which  I  criticize  become  evident. 


Assume  that  in  January  we  de- 
cide to  get  a  new  car  in  the  very 
near  future.  (The  same  truths  hold 
good  for  many  types  of  commodities 
— the  automobile  is  selected  simply 
as  a  convenient  example.) 

Obviously,  we  immediately  become 
actively  interested  in  automobile 
messages — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years.  We  nurse  a  budding 
interest  in,  let  us  say,  the  "Vindix," 
v.'hich  advertises  in  three  of  the 
magazines  to  which  we  subscribe. 

Superficially  it  would  seem  from 
this  triple  appearance  that  the  Vin- 
dix advertising  was  vigorously  on 
the  job,  johnny-on-the-spot,  with  a 
three-magazine-power  assault  on  our 
pocketbook. 

The  actual  answer  is — yes  .  .  . 
and  NO! 

WITH  our  appetites  whetted  for 
Vindix  facts  and  information, 
we  look  eagerly  at  each  Vindix  ad- 
vertisement which  meets  our  eyes. 

But  what  good  does  our  effort 
do  us? 

We  only  find  that  all  January  Vin- 
dix advertisements  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  same  picture,  reproduced 
in  different  page  dimensions,  the 
same  copy,  occasionally  pruned  to 
squeeze  artistically  into  the  smaller 
pages — the  same  thing  repeated 
thrice.  Disappointed,  even  irritated, 
we  turn  the  page  on  the  offending 
repetitions. 

Instead  of  coming  to  us  three 
times  with  three  different  views  of 
Vindix  cars  and  three  assortments  of 
Vindix  information,  each  supporting 
and  supplementing  the  other  appear- 
ances, Vindix  is  apparently  quite 
content  to  reach  us  only  once.  It  ap- 
pears wholly  willing  to  toss  the  asset 
of  the  other  two  opportunities  out  of 
the  advertising  department  window. 

"Vindix,"  of  course,  is  an  imagin- 
ary example,  but  the  policy  ascribed 
to  it  is  one  actually  followed  by 
scores  of  flesh-and-blood  advertisers. 

It  is  very  nearly  impossible  for  me 
to  assume  that  the  sales-executives 
of  these  great  institutions  could  not 
fashion  in  each  month  three  compel- 


ling displays  and  three  messages 
sufficiently  varied  in  phrasing  to 
justify  three  readings.  One  of  two 
other  reasons  must,  I  judge,  lie  be- 
hind this  policy  of  triplication  of  a 
single  unvaried  message. 

Either  they  assume  that  the  de- 
gree to  which  circulations  overlap  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  instances 
such  as  the  one  I  describe  are  best 
ignored,  or  they  believe  that  the  cost 
of  three  pieces  of  art — three  sets  of 
engravings  and  three  jobs  of  com- 
position— is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  asset  of  varied  messages 
where  duplication  is  present. 

I  grant  that  this  latter  considera- 
tion governs  my  own  decision  in 
many  instances  where  my  own  com- 
pany uses  space  in  two  business 
papers  of  parallel  circulation.  How- 
ever, in  the  latter  case,  the  ratio 
between  mechanical  costs  and  space 
rates  is  not  comparable  with  the 
same  factors  in  publications  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  high  circulations. 
At  times  I  approve  mechanical  pro- 
duction costs  up  to  75  per  cent  of 
our  space  investment.  In  contrast 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  is,  I  un- 
derstand, considered  an  adequate 
allowance  for  mechanical  costs  for 
general  advertising. 

AT  this  point  my  mathematical 
L.  slant  of  mind  always  attempts 
to  work  out  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  cold  arithmetic. 

The  problem  is — How  much  dupli- 
cation of  circulation  must  exist  be- 
fore the  extra  mechanical  production 
cost  is  justified? 

Were  I  an  advertising  practi- 
tioner, I  believe  my  rule-of-thumb 
answer  would  be:  "Whenever  the 
cost  of  the  extra  mechanical  produc- 
tion is  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  overlapped  circulation, 
the  extra  expenditure  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment." (If  my  mechanical  al- 
lowance was  established  at  20  per 
cent  of  space  cost,  then  20  per  cent 
would  apply  in  place  of  15  per  cent.) 

For  example,  if  three  magazines, 
A,  B  and  C,  costing,  respectively, 
15,000,  $3,000  and  $2,500  a  page,  are 
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on  a  schedule,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
estimate  (or  has  been  proved  by  suf- 
ficient investigation)  that  B  over- 
laps 15  per  cent  of  A  while  C  over- 
laps 8  per  cent  of  A,  then  I  would 
figure  that  the  overlapping  was  cost- 
ing $750  plus  $400,  or  $1,150  in  toto, 
and  would  feel  well  justified  in  pro- 
ducing a  second  advertisement,  to 
appear  in  B  and  C.  I  would  feel  no 
hesitation  in  considering  an  audience 
costing  me  $1,150  as  worthy  of  that 
much  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no 


such  complicated  calculations  are  re- 
quired, if  the  question  is  considered 
from  a  slightly  different  angle  and 
plans  are  laid  so  as  to  take  care  of 
this  other  viewpoint. 

Earlier  in  this  letter  I  described 
the  sensations  of  disappointment,  or 
even  irritation,  of  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser when,  desirous  of  getting  in- 
formation from  a  specific  advertiser 
or  about  a  specific  advertised  sub- 
ject, he  finds  that  all  the  current 
advertisements  identical  in  content. 

Not  all  of  the  readers  represented 


by  the  overlapping  of  two  or  more 
circulations  can  be  assumed  to  be 
immediately  and  actively  interested 
prospects.  Since  this  is  true,  I  see 
how  it  can  be  forcibly  argued  that 
the  extra  mechanical  expenditure  in- 
volved in  publishing  different  mes- 
sages is  not  justified  even  by  such 
hypothetical  figures  as  those  given 
before. 

Nevertheless,  this  fact  remains, 
high  and  dry  above  all  the  wash  and 
counterwash   of   argument:    the    ac- 
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IN  planning  the 
Westing- 
house  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's exhibit  at  the 
first  Architectural 
and  Allied  Arts  Ex- 
po s  i  t  i  o  n  in  New 
York,  the  sections  of 
the  sales  and  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  departments 
handling  sales  in  the 
building  fields  were 
confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  display- 
ing a  half  hundred 
products,  ranging  in 
size  from  motor  gen- 
erator sets,  elevator 
motors  and  restau- 
rant ranges  to  fans 
and  automatic  irons. 
Merely  to  display 
them  properly  would 
require  6000  or  7000 
feet  of  floor  space, 
while  to  show  their 
actual  operation 
would  require  a  com- 
plete building,  as  the 
company  manufac- 
tures such  a  wide 
range  of  electrical 
products  that  '  these 
products  include  prac- 
tically every  electrical 
apparatus  used  in 
equipping  any  fair-sized  building. 
As  it  was  desired  to  gain  the 
greatest  interest  possible  through 
showing  the  actual  application  of  the 
products,  a  model  six-story  apart- 
ment building  was  designed  and 
equipped  with  replicas  of  each  of  the 
different  pieces  of  apparatus.  A 
complete  lighting  system  that 
worked,  using  six-volt  lamps;  ele- 
vator that  operated;  ventilating  fan 
that  turned  slowly  enough  for  the 
visitor  to  see  the  small  blades;  elec- 


tric ranges  with  tiny  thermometers 
actually  graduated;  an  electric  iron 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  high,  were 
included  in  the  112  models  of  West- 
inghouse  products  housed  in  the 
building,  which  was  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  Of 
the  replicas,  about  sixty  were  dupli- 
cates. 

The  model  was  designed  to  show 
the  best  features  in  building  prac- 
tice and  the  elevator,  lighting,  ven- 
tilating systems  and  similar  features 


were  designed  by  spe- 
cialists in  these  vari- 
ous fields.  The  base- 
ment wall  was  cut 
away  on  one  side  to 
show  the  motor  gen- 
erator set  for  con- 
verting power  in  the 
building,  trans- 
formers, switchboard, 
and  other  machinery 
and  apparatus.  The 
wall  was  cut  away  at 
each  of  the  three  top 
stories,  also,  showing 
typical  apartments, 
equipped  with  West- 
i  n  g  h  o  u  s  e  ranges, 
glow  heaters,  lighting 
fixtures,  toasters,  per- 
colators, lighting 
switches,  and  other 
apparatus.  A  public 
dining  room  also  was 
shown  on  one  of  these 
top  floors,  equipped 
with  commercial 
cooking  equipment, 
motor  driven  dish 
washer,  and  ventilat- 
ing fans,  made  by  the 
Westinghouse  c  o  m  - 
pany. 

The  model  is  com- 
pletely equipped  elec- 
trically with  West- 
inghouse apparatus, 
thus  providing  an  object  lesson  to 
drive  home  to  the  architect  and 
builder  the  fact  that  Westinghouse 
line  is  a  diversified  one,  and  in- 
cludes practically  everything  elec- 
trical they  can  use. 

Although  constructed  for  the  New 
York  show,  the  model  proved  so 
popular  that  it  was  scheduled  for 
exhibition  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Building  Owners'  Associa- 
tion in  Cleveland  and  a  dozen  sec- 
tional and  local  exhibitions. 


I 


The  Rise  of  Installment  Selling 

MR.  T.  E.  DAMM,  advertising  manager  of  Devoe 
&  Raynolds  Company,  Inc.,  is  authority  for  some 
interesting  figures  regarding  the  growth  and  popu- 
larity of  installment  selling. 

According  to  figures  which  he  has  collected,  95  per 
cent  of  all  automobiles,  pianos  and  phonographs  dis- 
tributed in  this  country  are  sold  on  a  time  basis.  Of 
radios,  80  per  cent;  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  washers, 
stoves,  ranges,  refrigerators,  kitchen  cabinets,  etc.,  75 
per  cent.  Studebaker  and  Packard  report  91  per  cent 
and  71  per  cent  respectively  of  their  cars  were  sold 
during  the  past  year  on  the  partial  payment  plan,  while 
another  authority  advises  that  95  per  cent  of  the  world 
sales  of  the  Singer  sewing  machine  were  conducted  on 
the  same  basis,  as  was  the  same  percentage  of  National 
cash  registers.  Manufacturers  of  the  Hoover  vacuum 
cleaner  estimate  that  their  sales  volume  would  be  cut 
in  half  should  they  discontinue  their  installment  pay- 
ment system  which  now  accounts  for  86  per  cent  of 
their  sales.  The  Cribben  &  Sexton  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  Universal  stoves,  not  only  insists  that  their 
dealers  use  the  partial  payment  plan,  but  requires  that 
they  advertise  it  locally. 

Figures,  according  to  Mr.  Damm,  go  further  and 
disprove  the  claim  that  installment  buying  is  under- 
mining the  economic  structure  of  the  country  and  that 
it  is  causing  American  families  to  mortgage  their 
futures.  The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reports  losses  of  only  18/100  of  1  per  cent  on 
partial  payment  contracts,  while  29  per  cent  of  all  pay- 
ments are  made  in  advance  of  the  date  of  their  maturity 
and  only  35/100  of  1  per  cent  are  thirty  days  past  due 
with  19/100  of  1  per  cent  running  sixty  days  past  due. 
The  Aetna  Finance  Corporation  claims  that  it  has  not 
had  a  single  partial  payment  case  in  court  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  American  Radiator  Company,  which 
has  been  financing  its  own  time  payment  paper,  reports 
a  reduction  in  prices  this  year  as  a  result  of  greatly 
increased  sales  on  products  sold  on  time. 

"Automobile  dealers,"  continues  Mr.  Damm,  "who  do 
not  make  use  of  time  payments  are  being  forced  out  of 
business  by  those  who  are."  Judging  by  these  figures 
there  can't  be  very  many  of  them  to  force  out — or  of 
piano  or  phonograph  dealers,  either. 

The  Printing  Press  and  Common  Sense 

THE  officers  of  a  certain  industrial  concern  thirty- 
odd  years  old  expressed  themselves  a  few  months 
since  as  not  "believing"  in  advertising.  "We  have  ad- 
vertised off  and  on,  but  we  never  felt  that  it  did  us 
much  good,"  said  the  president. 

It  developed,  last  month,  when  a  new  sales  manager 
took  charge,  that  this  company  had  been  run  at  such 
loose  ends  in  a  sales  way  all  these  years  that  it  had 
not  even  such  a  thing  as  a  mailing  list  of  its  customers 
and  prospective  customers.  It  had  never  attempted  to 
say  anything  directly  to  all  of  its  customers  and  pros- 
pects, and  actually  did  not  know  who  or  where  they 
were!  It  could  not  even  make  an  intelligent  selection 
of  mediums  for  advertising  broadly  to  its  market,  for 


it  had  never  even  analyzed  its  business  by  industries. 
Under  a  new  sales  regime,  this  company  will  pres- 
ently really  "discover"  advertising,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  "trying"  it.  But  the  real  discovery  will 
be  that  advertising  isn't  advertising  at  all,  but  simply 
the  application  of  the  printing. press  and  common  sense 
to  the  problem  of  building  a  business! 

The  Vigilance  Idea 

THE  latest  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  National  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  emphasizes 
the  purpose  underlying  the  vigilance  movement. 

The  bulletin  announces  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Order  directing  F.  W.  Dobe  to  cease  and  desist 
from  making  false  claims  in  advertising  his  corre- 
spondence course  in  mechanical  drawing.  We  quote  a 
paragraph   from  the   Vigilance  Committee's   bulletin. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  has  repeatedly  warned 
Mr.  Dobe  and  other  authors  of  advertising  copy  for  cor- 
respondence schools  against  falsely  representing  themselves 
to  be  engineering  works,  electrical  plants,  traffic  organiza- 
tions, employment  agencies,  or  accounting  services — any- 
thing and  everything  excepting  the  educational  institutions 
which  they  are  in  fact.  It  has  opposed  the  advertising 
exploitation  of  drawing  sets,  reference  books,  tools,  or 
instruments,  offered  as  "free"  bait  for  courses  which  should 
be  sold  on  such  merits  as  they  may  have.  It  has  checked 
up  and  proven  the  extravagance  of  claims  of  salaries  and 
wages,  promised  or  implied,  in  occupations  wherein  such 
pay  is  rare.  It  has  urged  that  extravagant  promises  of 
remunerative  jobs,  which  seldom  materialize,  seriously 
threaten  the  future  of  education  by  correspondence. 

It  is  the  last  sentence  in  this  paragraph  which  em- 
phasizes the  philosophy  of  the  committee's  activities. 
Its  work  is  not  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  punishing 
dishonest  advertisers,  but,  as  expressed  in  its  declara- 
tion of  purpose:  "To  create  maximum  public  confidence 
in  advertising  by  making  all  advertising  trustworthy." 

It  is  this  positive  angle  of  vigilance  work  that  should 
commend  it  to  every  advertiser  and  enlist  his  hearty 
support,  both  moral  and  financial. 

American  Consumption  Potentialities 

THE  enormous  consumption  potentialities  of  this 
great  country  strikingly  brought  out  by  figures 
published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association.  "The  average  person  now  eats  60  oranges 
and  17  lemons  in  a  year,"  says  this  bulletin.  "If  this 
average  person  can  be  persuaded  to  eat  one  more  lemon 
and  one  more  orange  each  year,  a  new  market  will  be 
created  for  850  carloads  of  lemons  and  1,500  carloads 
of  oranges  annually." 

That  advertising  can  bring  this  about  is  pretty  defi- 
nitely proved  by  the  fact  that  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
effective  advertising  done  by  the  citrus  fruit  industry, 
the  supply  of  California  citrus  fruit  has  increased  135 
per  cent  during  the  past  twenty  years,  while  the  Ameri- 
can population  consuming  it  has,  according  to  the 
bulletin  referred  to,  increased  only  about  36  per  cent. 
Consistent  educational  advertising  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  years  may  be  depended  upon  to  develop  a 
consumption  volume  of  amazing  proportions. 
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Increasing  the  Unit  of  Sale 
to  Make  Selling  Easier 

By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 


P 

J_     a 


kKOBABLY  the  most 
'discussed  problem 
among  manufactur- 
ers today  is  that  of  de- 
creasing selling  costs  and 
securing  more  net  profit 
from  their  present  sales. 
The  average  manufac- 
turer may  be  doing  a 
satisfactory  volume  of 
business,  but  he  is  not 
making  the  profit  he  feels 
he  should.  He  cannot 
afford  to  raise  prices  be- 
cause competition  is  be- 
coming keener  every  day. 
Labor,  selling  and  adver- 
tising costs  show  no 
signs  of  immediate  de- 
flation. Evidently  the  so- 
lution must  be  in  another 
direction. 

Some  business  men  are 
finding  the  ansvs'er  in  in- 
creasing their  unit  of 
sale.  It  costs  little  more, 
if  any,  to  handle  an  order 
twice  the  size,  and  the 
selling  expense  does  not 
increase  in  proportion. 
You  not  only  make  an  ad- 
ditional net  profit  on  the 
added  amount  sold,  but  so 
you  make  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  net  profit  than  previously. 

Among  the  larger  mail  order 
houses  this  principle  has  become  well 
established  and  is  carefully  applied. 
In  at  least  one  case  it  was  the  salva- 
tion of  a  department. 

Some  years  ago  Sears  Roebuck 
saw  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
large  grocery  business  by  mail  and 
installed  a  grocery  department. 
They  had  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing volume  sales,  but  the  matter  of 
net  profit  became  a  serious  problem. 
Season  after  season  showed  in  the 
red  and  they  were  about  ready  to 
give  up  the  grocery  line. 

Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  a  number 
of  radical  changes  were  made,  the 
chief  among  them  being  an  increase 
in  their  unit  of  sale.  Instead  of 
quoting  cans  of  tomatoes,  for  exam- 
ple, at  so  much  per  can,  they  were 
advertised  at  six  cans  for  a  price. 
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Please  give  She  and  Color  when  ordering. 


In  some  cases  the  unit  was  put  at 
three  cans,  but  this  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  principle  that  was  ap- 
plied drastically  throughout  the 
grocery  line.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate and  the  ensuing  season 
lifted  that  department  from  the  red. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to 
which  you  can  apply  this  principle 
and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  true. 
Some  businesses  have  found  that  a 
smaller  unit  has  produced  enough 
increase  in  volume  to  justify  such 
action.  But  like  everything  else,  it 
can  be  over-done  and  an  examination 
of  your  own  line  may  disclose  this 
fact  in  many  cases. 

One  successful  application  of  the 
principle  of  increasing  the  unit  of 
sale  was  made  by  the  writer  in  one 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company's 
catalogs,  as  illustrated  in  this  arti- 
cle.    For  several  seasons  this  mail 


order  house  had  disposed 
of  large  quantities  of 
aprons  by  offering  an 
assortment  of  styles  at 
one  price  in  their  sale 
catalog. 

While  examining  a 
number  of  orders  coming 
from  their  sale  flyer,  in 
several  instances  I  noted 
women  ordering  two  and 
sometimes  three  aprons 
at  a  time.  Evidently  the 
price  represented  such  a 
bargain  that  they  were 
anticipating  their  future 
needs.  Also  the  amount 
involved  was  so  small 
they  could  easily  afford  to 
add  another  garment  to 
their  order. 

If  they  were  doing  this 
of  their  own  accord,  why 
not  offer  a  special  induce- 
ment to  them  to  order 
two  or  more  at  a  time? 

Accordingly,  this  was 
done  in  the  next  catalog. 
In  setting  the  new  price 
we  took  a  number  of  fac- 
tors into  consideration. 
First,  it  cost  no  more  for 
an  order  clerk  to  wrap  up 
two  aprons.  Second,  the 
advertising  or  selling  cost  remained 
the  same.  So  we  figured  we  could 
well  afford  to  share  some  of  the 
gross  profit  on  the  second  apron  as 
an  added  inducement  to  our  cus- 
tomers. 

The  result  was  a  complete  success. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  orders  coming 
in  were  for  two  aprons,  and  there 
was  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  orders  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  when  the  sale  was 
run  on  one  apron  alone.  Increasing 
the  unit  of  sale  on  this  item  actu- 
ally made  selling  easier,  for  the  cost 
of  sale  became  approximately  one- 
third  less. 

This  principle  of  selling  in  larger 
units  is  widely  applied  today  by  the 
larger  mail  order  houses.  Looking 
in  this  season's  Bellas  Hess  catalog 
or  that  of  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit 
Company,  you  will  note  this  idea 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52] 
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What  Is  Wrong  With  Retail 

Advertising? 

By  William  Nelson  Taft 


EVERYWHERE 
— in  New  En- 
gland, in  the 
Middle  West,  in  the 
eastern  states  and 
on  the  Paciiic  Coast 
— -the  story  is  prac- 
tically the  same. 
Retail  advertising, 
as  a  whole,  is  not 
pulling  as  well,  is 
not  obtaining  re- 
sults comparable  to 
those  which  it  se- 
cured ten  or  even 
five  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  newspapers  are 
being  more  widely 
read  than  ever  be- 
fore and  many  of 
them  are  boasting 
of  circulations  be- 
yond their  wildest 
dreams  of  only  a 
few  years   back. 

Something  is  wrong 
with  retail  advertis- 
ing and  that  "some- 
thing" can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  very 
brief  phrases :  First, 
retail  advertising  is 
not  being  read  as 
thoroughly  as  it 
used  to  be;  second, 
the  same  degree  of 
confidence  is  not  be- 
ing placed  in  retail 
advertising  as  for- 
merly was  the  case. 
It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these 
broad,  blunt  state- 
ments will  apply 
equally  to  every 
store  of  every  type 
throughout  the  ;=^=== 
country,  because 
there  are,  of  course,  some  retail  or- 
ganizations whose  advertising  forms 
the  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  it 
is  being  read,  being  believed  and  is 
achieving     results.     But,     speaking 


How  big  is  Macy's? 
One  Englishman  knows 


"Do  you  know,"  asked  the  visiting  English- 
man suddenly,  "what  a  pedometer  is?" 

We  didn't.  He  revealed  that  it's  a  mileage 
indicator.  Carried  in  the  owner's  watch  pocket, 
it  tells  him  how  far  he  has  walked. 

"To  tell  the  honest  truth,"  he  continued,  "I 
discount  most  Yankee  tales  of  bigness — big 
buildings,  big  business,  big  trees,  big  fish. 
Hearing  that  Macy's  is  the  biggest  store  in 
New  York,  I  took  my  regular  mental  discount. 

"And  when  I  first  saw  Macy's,  from  Herald 
square,  I  thought:  'Right  you  were.  It's  not 
large,  imposing  or  important.'  But  then  I 
went  in,  and  walked  through  its  long  aisles. 
We  English  are  mighty  walkers.  I  visited  each 
floor  and  department  once;  I  made  no  second 
visits.  And  now  I'm  going  to  see  how  far  I 
did  walk." 

He  hauled  out  his  pedometer;  and  we  waited 
for  his  reading  of  it. 

"Seven  and  a  half  miles,"  he  said — and  had 
the  grace  to  blush. 


Copyright,  1924,  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  lac.,  34th  St.  &  Broadway 


[Portions  of  an  addres.s  delivered  at  the 
Second  District  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World.] 


(~^OPY  that  is  different.  No  splashy  circus-type  mention  of 
ji  price,  no  meaningless  phrases  about  style  that  have  grown  old 
and  lusterless  through  constant  use  by  stores  of  every  class  in  a 
hundred  cities  of  different  sizes.  This  type  of  copy  is  designed 
rather  to  build  permanent  prestige  and  good-will  than  to  attract 
attention  to  any  specific  merchandise.  Its  success  has  been  marked. 


generally,  there  is  no  questioning 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
retail  copy  is  being  glanced  at  and 
passed  by  and  that,  even  if  it  is 
carefully  read,  the  reader  has  res- 
ervations in  her  mind  as  to  its  truth. 
(I  say  "her"  mind  because  statistics 
show  that  women  either  purchase  or 


are  responsible  for 
the  purchase  of  87 
per  cent  of  all  the 
goods  sold  through 
retail  stores — even 
a  large  proportion 
of  the  sales  in  stores 
which  cater  strictly 
to  the  male  element 
being  dictated  by 
feminine  whims  and 
feminine  prefer- 
ences.) 

Possibly  the  great- 
est reason  why  re- 
tail advertising  is 
not  being  read  is 
because  it  is  too 
stereotyped  in  style. 
So  far  as  any  dif- 
ference in  appeal  or 
copy-interest  is  con- 
cerned it  might  all 
have  come  from  the 
same  office — almost 
from  the  same  copy 
writer.  A  line  cut 
of  some  kind — a  big, 
splashy  circus-type 
mention  of  price,  a 
meaningless  phrase 
or  two  about  style 
and  possibly  a  ref- 
erence to  a  sharp 
reduction  from  the  > 
previous  figure — and 
there  you  have  the 
average  retail  ad- 
vertisement which 
is  expected  to  bring 
in  crowds  of  people 
desirous  of  purchas- 
ing an  article  which 
may  or  may  not  con-  i 
form  to  the  all  too 
vague  specifications 
in  the  copy. 
^=^^1^=;;;;:^  Plck  up  auy  news- 

paper which  carries 
even  a  fair  amount  of  retail  adver- 
tising and  go  through  it  with  an  eye 
of  one  who  is  looking  for  clothing, 
furniture,  shoes,  underwear  or  any 
other  article  of  the  thousand  and 
three  items  which  are  needed  by  the 
average  person  at  practically  all 
times,  and  what  do  you  find?     An- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68] 
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Intenswe  Coverage  of  Railway  Industry 
Through  Departmental  Publications 


You  wouldn't  expect  a  railway 
president  or  any  other  operating 
officer  to  read  articles  on  intricate 
engineering  problems.  He  wants  to 
keep  posted  on  such  railway  activities 
as  affect  efficient  operation,  and  as  an 
appropriating  officer,  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the 
economies  of  railway  appliances.  So 
he  reads  the  editorial  and  advertising 
pages  of  Railway  Age,  which  deal 
with  the  major  problems  of  econo- 
mics and  railway  operation  without 
going  into  those  details  which  are 
only  of  interest  to  his  engineering 
officers. 

His  engineering  officers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  vitally  interested  in 


engineering  details.  But  engineering 
activities  are  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct branches  of  railway  service — 
branches  which,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, "Don't  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage." Consequently,  the  type  of 
publication  each  engineering  officer 
reads  must  discuss  engineering  prob- 
lems from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
department. 

So  the  Railway  Service  Unit, 
therefore,  consists  of  the  five  depart- 
mental publications — Railway  Age, 
which  is  a  weekly  journal  for  rail- 
way executives,  and  four  monthly 
engineering  publications,  each  effec- 
tively reaching  a  distinct  branch  of 
railwav  service. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  St.  Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Ave.  Mandeville,  Louisiana 

Washington:  17th  and  H  Sts.,  N.  \V.       San  Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  St. 

London:  34  Victoria  St.,  S.  W.  1 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Railway  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
A. B.C.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling  A.B.P. 
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Ine  Impossibilities  tor 
Advertising 

By  Arthur  W.  Sullivan 


A  SHORT  time  ago  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  articles  in  the  ad- 
.vertising  press  to  the  effect 
that  advertising,  as  never  before, 
must  prove  its  w^orth,  demonstrate 
its  productiveness,  justify  its  exis- 
tence and  so  on.  Quite  a  few  titled 
citizens  took  their  trusty  Duofolds 
in  hand  to  urge  that  advertising  be 
held  properly  responsible  for  all  of 
its  sins. 

The  slogan  of  some  critics  seemed 
to  be — "When  sales  go  wrong,  blame 
the  advertising."  They  forgot  that 
advertising  can  never  make  up  for 
feeble  and  ignorant  selling.  They 
forgot  that  the  advertising  force  for 
sales  can  go  only  so  far;  beyond  that 
point  the  human  sales  force  must 
carry  on  to  the  final  consummation. 

It  is  true  that  selling  is  a  tougher 
job  today  than  it  ever  was.  And  it 
is  equally  true  that  advertising  has 
got  to  prove  its  worth  and  justify  its 
existence  as  never  before.  But  ad- 
vertising cannot  be  expected  to  do 
both  jobs. 

This  idea  never  grew  by  itself — 
that  you  can  leave  the  sales  job  to 
the  advertising;  that  advertising  is 
the  panacea  for  sales  troubles.  Some- 
one started  that  idea.  The  men  who 
sowed  the  wind  and  will  reap  what- 
ever whirlwind  there  may  be,  were 
the  agency  men.  They — and  the 
media  men — are  the  ones  who,  in  the 
past,  have  promised  the  impossibili- 
ties for  advertising.  They  are  the 
ones  to  whom,  until  recently,  "truth 
in  advertising"  stopped  short  of  ad- 
vertising solicitation. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  salutary 
thing  that  the  agencies  have  worked 
themselves  into  this  awkward  posi- 
tion. For,  sooner  or  later,  the  agen- 
cies will  realize  it  is  not  advertising 
in  the  abstract  so  much  as  the  speci- 
fic character  of  their  own  service, 
which  is  on  trial. 

How  is  an  advertising  agency  to 
demonstrate  that  its  service  is  pro- 
ductive and  worthy  of  its  hire?  Is 
the  preparation  of  advertisements 
(that  is,  the  visual  presentation  of 
advertising)  a  sound  basis  on  which 
to  judge  an  agency's  service  to  a 
client? 


Arthur   W.  Sullivan 

Vice  President,  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc. 

Were  there  any  production  for- 
mula that  satisfied  every  advertising 
requirement,  we  would  have  the  an- 
swer at  once.  But  common  sense 
and  cold  experience  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  such  formula — that  one  style 
of  advertising  presentation  produces 
results  for  one  kind  of  product  and 
another  style  of  presentation  pro- 
duces results  for  another;  and  they 
are  not  interchangeable. 

THEN,  too,  keen  competition  is 
producing  better  and  better  ad- 
vertising. That  is  only  natural  and 
as  it  should  be.  But  the  ultimate 
point  of  excellence  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  Probably  it  never  will  be 
reached.  If  that  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption, then  advertising  presenta- 
tion never  can  become  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  advertising  agency's 
responsibility. 

There  is  another  side — a  risky 
side — to  this  picture.  You  convince 
your  client  that  advertising  presen- 
tation is  the  answer  to  his  problem. 
You  establish  a  style  of  copy  for 
him.  It  is  the  best  your  shop  can 
produce.  Thereafter  the  only  basis 
upon  which  you  are  judged  is  copy. 
And  each  new  advertisement  carries 


the  potential  threat  of  a  crisis  be- 
cause its  appeal  to  the  client  is  the 
primary  index  to  your  security. 

Along  comes  another  agency  with 
what,  in  the  client's  opinion,  is  a 
more  effective  advertising  presenta- 
tion. If  he  changes  agencies  that  is 
your  fault  because  you  have  taught 
him  that  copy  is  the  answer  to  his 
problem. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Shall 
we  judge  the  value  of  an  agency's 
service  by  coupon  returns  from  ad- 
vertisements? 

In  mail  order  advertising — -yes. 

But  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
coupon  returns  from  general  adver- 
tising are  never  a  true  guide  to  the 
value  of  a  medium  and  seldom  to  the 
sales-productiveness  of  copy.  Cou- 
pons may  be  indicative  and  they  are 
always  interesting  but,  in  general 
advertising,  they  are  rarely  conclu- 
sive. 

A  well  known  research  man  re- 
cently made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
coupon  returns  from  general  adver- 
tising as  to  media  and  effectiveness 
of  copy.  At  the  end  of  several 
months  be  threw  up  his  hands  and 
confessed  that  he  was  more  fogged 
than  ever  on  the  whole  subject. 

No,  you  cannot  bind  advertising 
agency  service  to  any  such  Procrus- 
tean bed. 

Business  is  still  in  troubled  wat- 
ers. The  past  5  years  have  been 
years  of  stress  and  strain  in  every 
sales  organization.  Conditions  have 
changed  over  night  from  good  to 
bad  and  from  bad  to  worse  and  then 
back  to  good  again.  Few  indus- 
tries, indeed,  have  settled  down  to 
normal  progress. 

It  is  the  ability  to  survive  emerg- 
encies and  exigencies  of  this  kind 
that  determines  a  successful  or  un- 
successful business.  Aside  from  so- 
called  general  conditions,  many  a 
sudden  shift  may  throw  marketing 
plans  out  of  gear.  A  new  competitor 
enters  the  field  and  rips  it  wide  open ; 
or  a  safe  old  competitor  comes  to  life 
in  most  alarming  fashion;  prices 
change;  discounts  change;  you  lose 
3  or  4  good  distributors  over  night, 
leaving  valuable  territories  wide 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGB  43] 
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OELLING  the  New  York  City  market,  without  mystery 
or  megalomania  %  'v  involves  a  simple  arithmetical  equa- 
tion:— Enough  concentrated  advertising  applied  to  the 
six  million  population  to  create  enough  demand  to  move 
your  product  through  the  major  portion  of  your  total 
possible  retail  outlets  "^  Once  a  tremendous,  expensive 
undertaking,  but  easier,  simpler,  and  much  less  costly 
today  v^^ith  the  l.d.ci.  A.!  The  Largest  Daily  Circulation 
In  /America  is  not  just  a  publisher's  slogan,  but  an  eco- 
nomic fact  "i?  -i?  -i?  a  nevs^  money-saving  merchandising 
mechanism  of  unrivaled  power  for  the  national  adver- 
tiser in  New  York  City  '»■«'«  CONSIDER  News  circula- 
tion per  New  York  retailer:  The  Daily  News*  alone 
affords  77  copies  for  every  one  of  New  York  City's 
10,048  independent  and  chain  grocery  stores  *«  2.61 
copies  for  each  of  the  ^,^S^  drug  stores  ■«?  364  copies 
for  each  of  the  2.,  139  dry  goods  stores  ■«  and  477  copies 
for  each  of  the  1,741  hardware  stores  ■«  ■«  Each  copy 
of  the  Daily  News  averages  more  than  one  reader,  and 
usually  a  family  "i?  -w  These  New  York  City  retailers 
serve  more  people  and  families  per  store  than  retailers 
elsewhere  ■«  ■«  To  reach  as  many  of  their  prospects  as 
the  Daily  News  covers  requires  the  next  four  morning 
papers  1?  -^  Remember,  too,  the  small  News  page  mag- 
nifies your  message  '^  'w  Get  the  facts! 


Hapc  You  read  TELL  IT  TO  SWEENEY? 
Writt  for  tht  ssrics  on  your  busintss  Irtttrhiad. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Should  the  Railroads 

Be  Labelled  "Unprogressive"? 

SiMMONS-BOAKDMAN     PUBLISHING     CO., 
New  York,  N,  Y. 

June  16,  1925. 
To  thS  Editor: 

In  the  Feb.  25  issue  of  Advertising 
AND  Selling  Fortnightly  you 
"panned"  the  railways  in  your  E.  O.  W. 
item  entitled  "Progress."  We  are  re- 
ferring to  it  at  such  a  late  date  because 
we  have  noticed  the  cumulative  effect 
of  one  publication  after  another  giving 
the  impression  that  the  railways  are 
not  progressive,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  you  stepped  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
in  your  remarks. 

The  first  part  of  your  remarks,  you 
will  remember,  purported  to  be  a  quo- 
tation from  an  article  from  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  You  erred,  not  se- 
riously, it  is  true,  in  not  noting  that 
the  quotation  from  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  was  a  quotation  in  itself;  that 
the  words  were  those  of  an  inventor 
giving  his  opinion  in  an  interview  to 
the  writer  of  the  article.  The  inventor 
was  very  likely  correct  when  he  told 
his  interviewer  that  "anybody  who  in- 
vents anything  for  railroad  use  is  mak- 
ing trouble  for  himself."  He  was 
wrong,  however,  when  he  said:  "I  doubt 
if  there  is  another  great  business  in 
this  country  that  can  be  compared  with 
the  railroads  for  disregard  of  new 
ideas."  The  seeming  inconsistency  is 
readily  explained.  It  :s  not  the  unpro- 
gressiveness  of  the  railways  that  makes 
most  inventors'  problems  difficult.  It  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  railway  industry 
— an  industry  whose  expenditures  in 
prosperous  years  for  materials  and  sup- 
plies are  in  excess  of  three  billion  dol- 
lars. You  must  realize,  therefore,  that 
selling  to  the  railways  is  not  as  simple 
as  sitting  on  the  doorstep  waiting  for 
the  president  to  come  out  and  give  you 
an  order. 

But  why  is  it  apparently  so  difficult 
to  sell  to  the  railways?  First,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  railways  manufacture, 
not  commodities,  but  transportation. 
And  the  most  important  tools  the  rail- 
ways use  in  manufacturing  transporta- 
tion are  cars  and  locomotives.  Other 
tools  are,  of  course,  essential  and 
actually  represent  an  enormous  invest- 
ment, such  as  roadway,  structures  and 
repair  facilities.  Who  manufactures 
the  commodities  the  railways  buy  ?  The 
answer  is  .  .  .  the  car  and  locomotive 
manufacturers,  the  makers  of  car  and 
locomotive  appliances,  the  manufactur- 
ers of  track  specialties,  the  manufactur- 
ers of  building  materials  and  the  ma- 
chine tool  builders.  These  people  know 
how  to  sell  to  the  railways  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  done  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness shows  that  the  railways  are  not 
unprogressive,  as  would  be  indicated  by 


Mr.  Inventor's  indictment.  The  in- 
ventors in  the  railway  field  who  have 
made  a  success — and  I,  personally, 
know  many  of  them — have  marketed 
their  products  through  the  railway  sup- 
ply companies  and  thereby  sold  to  many 
railways  instead  of  to  one. 

Improvements  in  the  technical  end  of 
railroading  are  not  obvious  to  the  "man 
in  the  street"  nor  to  the  man  in  the 
Pullman  car.  You  express  the  belief 
with  reference  to  the  "Limited"  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York  that  "not 
in  a  generation  has  there  been  a  single 
improvement  worth  mentioning."  Ap- 
parently you  forgot  your  previous  ref- 
erence to  electric  lighting — a  mighty 
big  improvement  indeed  over  the  inade- 
quate and  dangerous  oil  or  gas  light- 
ing. You  forgot  that  30  years  ago  you 
could  not  have  traveled  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  a  steel  car.  You 
did  not  know  that  30  years  ago  your 
train  would  not  have  run  on  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pound  rail,  placed  on  creo- 
soted  ties,  set  in  ballast,  hammered 
into  place  with  a  pneumatic  tie  tamper. 
You  probably  rode  this  time,  as  you 
could  not  have  done  30  years  ago,  be- 
hind a  one  hundred  and  eighty  ton 
locomotive,  made  more  powerful  and 
efficient  by  a  superheater,  a  brick  arch, 
a  feed  water  heater,  a  booster,  an  au- 
tomatic fire  door,  a  power  reverse  gear, 
a  mechanical  stoker,  etc.,  through  a 
continuing  range  of  possibilities. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  road  you  trav- 
eled on  was  not  directed  by  automatic 
block  signals,  its  locomotive  did  not 
have  an  electric  headlight — in  fact,  its 
cars  were  not  even  vestibuled.  These 
are  all  the  results  of  inventions  and 
some  the  result  of  a  series  of  inven- 
tions. It  is  especially  true  in  railway 
devices  that  a  feature  which  appears 
as  a  single  improvement  is  often- 
times a  combination  of  hundreds  of 
inventions. 

Since  your  remarks  were  based  on 
your  ride  on  a  "Limited"  train,  evi- 
dently they  were  directed  at  the  Pull- 
man  car. 

Some  of  the  improvements  adopted 
by  the  Pullman  Company  in  the  last 
thirty  years  are:  all  steel  cars;  electric 
lighting;  a  vapor  method  of  heating, 
replacing  that  of  hot  water  and  high 
pressure  steam;  a  circulating  drinking 
water  system  which  overcomes  the  ob- 
jection of  having  ice  coming  in  con- 
tact with  drinking  water;  solid  wheels, 
replacing  steel  tired  wheels;  dental 
bowl;  mirror  in  upper  berth;  divided 
berth  curtains;  safety  ladder;  floor 
light;  improved  draft  gear;  window 
sash  ventilators;  safety  locking  pin  for 
locking  truck  to  body;  new  truck  and 
equalizer;  safety  razor  blade  recepta- 
cle; dressing  shelf  in  men's  washroom; 
icing  water  coolers  from  corridors; 
shoe    servidor;    four    tread    step;    new 


style  seat  ends;  increase  in  length  of 
berth  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  and  an  increase  of 
three  and  one-half  inches  in  the 
height  of  the  lower  berth  when  the  up- 
per berth  is  lowered.  These  facts,  I 
believe,  will  demonstrate  that  the 
"Pullman  Car"  has  improved  consid- 
erably during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.   B.   BOLANDER, 

Promotion  Manager. 

Replying  to  a  Hotel 
Manager's  Criticisms 

Boston,  June  22,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest the  article  on  page  80  of  your 
June  17  issue,  entitled  "Orange  Juice 
and  Canada  Dry,"  in  which  a  hotel 
manager,  whose  name  is  not  given,  ex- 
presses himself  plainly  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  conventions.  I  showed  this  to 
a  friend  prominent  in  the  business 
world  and  his  statement  was,  "Well,  I 
believe  he  is  just  about  right." 

I  have  since  given  this  matter  con- 
siderable thought,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  hotel  manager  and  the 
friend  to  whom  I  showed  this  have 
both  expressed  what  would  be  the  nat- 
ural reaction  to  the  general  subject 
of  conventions  if  it  were  not  looked 
into  more  deeply. 

The  convention  brings  to  a  city  and 
to  a  hotel  many  people  who  have  never 
visited  that  section  of  the  country  be- 
fore. Many  of  them  come  back  later 
as  traveling  men  or  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
Where  do  they  go?  Generally  to  the 
hotel  where  they  stayed  before.  A 
convention  advertises  a  city.  Why  is 
it  that  the  hotels  of  some  of  the  big 
Middle  Western  cities  such  as  Chicago, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  are  large 
supporters  of  the  convention  bureau? 
They  realize  that  conventions  are  one 
of  the  best  advertisers  for  the  city, 
and  it  is  talk  about  a  city  that  makes 
people  want  to  visit  it.  Probably  half 
of  the  people  throughout  the  country 
who  have  seen  Chicago  and  gone  home 
to  boost  it  have  seen  it  through  a  con- 
vention. 

All  conventions  are  not  alike.     Some 
of  them   are  gatherings   of  bootblacks    : 
and    some    of    them    are    meetings    of 
psychologists.     They  vary  in  character 
just  as  much  as  do  hotels. 

This  answer  is  not  written  in  criti- 
cism  but   in  defense  of  some  conven-  '] 
tions.     We  will  agree  with   the  hotel 
manager  that  certain  meetings  fit  the 
description    he    has    given    them,    but 
when    he    says    all    conventions    he    is  ■ 
covering  a  lot  of  territory. 
Cordially  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Collier, 

Field  Sec.,  Direct  Mail  Adv.  Assn. 
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'What  the  deuce!'' 


And  Mr.  Dudd  of  Dudd  &  Diggings  Advertising  Agency 
gnawed  the  end  of  his  cigar  irritatedly  as  he  glanced  at  the 
calling  cards  of  the  various  farm  paper  representatives  wait- 
ing outside, 

A  rumor  had  gone  about  that  Dudd  &  Diggings  had  a 
food  account  that  they  wished  to  push  in  the  farm  field.  So 
there  now  lay  before  Mr.  Dudd  stacks  of  papers  containing 
circulation  figures,  linage  figures,  claims  and  counter- 
claims of  such  startling  nature  that  his  head  went  round  and 
round.    To  say  the  least,  it  was  somewhat  bewildering. 

"There's  no  knowing  what  to  choose,"  he  muttered; 
"They  all  look  alike  to  me." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  office-boy,  who  cheerfully  gave 
him  an  additional  card. 

"What!"  he  groaned,  "Another  one?" 

But,  on  fingering  the  card  over,  Mr.  Dudd  adjusted  his 
spectacles  to  read  it  a  second  time,  and  then  a  broad  grin 
spread  over  his  face  . . . 

"Peter,  Peter,"  he  called  excitedly  to  the  office-boy,  "Show 
him  in  at  once.    He's  the  very  fellow  I'm  looking  for!" 

.  .  .  For  this  card  bore  a  message  that  would  have  decided 
any  perplexed  food  advertiser  or  agency  man : 


(dPPefsBrmef 

— ivith  its  8oo,cxx)  subscribers  concen- 
trated in  the  Midwest — carried  more 
food  advertising  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1925  than  any  other  national  farm 
paper. 
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What  Are  the  Food  Habits  of 
Our  Foreign  Population? 

fiy  Joseph  Ellner 


AN  investigator  in  the  merchan- 
/\  dising  department  of  a  large 
X~A.a  dvertising  agency  that 
handles  several  food  accounts  re- 
cently dropped  in  on  a  domestic 
science  expert  whose  duties  as  ad- 
visor to  various  social  service  insti- 
tutions has  taken  her  among  immi- 
grant classes  in  many  large  cities. 
Eagerly  he  erupted  a  shower  of 
questions : 

"Do  Hungarians  eat  only  goulash 
and  do  Italians  eat  anything  else  but 
spumoni?  Are  Danes  so  fond  of 
sweets  they  will  eat  nothing  but 
Danish  pastry?  Is  it  true  that  Jews 
have  gefiilte  fish  at  every  meal? 
Why  do  French  people  prefer  frogs' 
legs  to  roast  beef?  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  make  the  Russians  substi- 
tute catsup  for  Russian  dressing? 
Do  Turks  subsist  only  on  shish- 
kebab?" 

It  was  quite  evident  that  our 
youthful  investigator  had  gained  his 
information  about  the  food  habits 
of  foreigners  from  a  close,  if  in- 
judicious perusal  of  the  menu  cards 
of  typical  American  restaurants — 
the  principal  source  of  information, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  for  most  Ameri- 
cans. More  serious  students  among 
us  visit  "the  quaint  little  places" 
that  one  discovers  in  the  Jewish, 
Italian,  Armenian,  Russian  or 
Polish  sections  of  our  large  cities, 
eating  places  that  are  hardly  ever 
blessed  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
nationals    these    eating    places    are 


supposed  to  represent.  Americans 
are  charmed  by  the  studiously 
foreign  atmosphere  and  puzzled  by 
the  quaintly  named  dishes  that  reek 
with  the  aroma  of  lands  far,  far 
away. 

With  gusto  our  American  seekers 
of  atmosphere  will  order,  at  the 
quaint  little  Turkish  "joint,"  a  pilaf, 
some  shishkebab  and  matzoon — and 
with  proper  pomp  and  mystery  the 
dusky-skinned  waiter  who  looks  like 
a  cousin  of  Omar  Khayyam  or  a 
somewhat  fore-shortened  Sheik, 
will  bring  in  a  mess  of  Comet  rice, 
some  pieces  of  broiled  lamb  and  a 
cup  of  buttermilk. 

At  the  Italian  eating  place  our 
atmosphere-seeking  American  will 
splutter  and  whistle  his  order  of 
Risotto  alia  Romana,  Spaghetti  con 
buoYo  and  Gorgonzolla — and  on  his 
table,  by  and  by,  will  be  placed  a 
vegetable  soup  that  farm  hands  in 

^rmont  get  six  days  a  week,  some 
Fould's  spaghetti  with  melted  butter 
and  a  slice  of  cheese  made  of  the 
milk  of  she-goats  that  have  dined 
sumptuously  on  the  tin  cans  in  the 
back-lots  of  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

A  recent  check  up  of  advertise- 
ments inserted  by  local  grocers  in 
various  foreign  language  news- 
papers gives  a  more  accurate,  if  less 
picturesque,  view  of  the  food  habits 
of  our  immigrant  peoples  than  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  score  of  visits  to 
quaint  little  foreign  tea  shops  and 
restaurants.        The     grocer     in      a 


foreign  language  neighborhood  is 
usually  a  countryman  of  his  cus- 
tomers. He  speaks  their  language, 
knows  the  way  they  live,  what  and 
how  they  spend,  what  they  buy  and 
what  they  eat.  In  his  daily  and 
twice  weekly  announcements  in  the 
local  foreign  language  newspapers, 
he  naturally  features  the  goods  that 
are  in  demand.  A  careful  collation 
of  125  of  these  advertisements 
throws  a  light  on  the  food  and  buy- 
ing habits  of  these  people  that  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  American 
manufacturer  and  advertiser  of  food 
and  grocery  articles  of  any  nature 
whatsoever. 

The  inquiry  covered  grocers  in  25 
large  and  small  cities  and  towns,  in- 
cluding Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Akron,  Calumet,  Fort  Wayne, 
Omaha,  San  Antonio,  Hancock, 
Mich.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Erie,  Pa., 
Worcester,  Lynn,  Salem,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  Putnam,  Conn.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.  The  advertisements 
appeared  in  papers  printed  in  ten 
different  languages,  including  Ger- 
man, Polish,  Italian,  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  French,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
Finnish  and  Spanish.  At  least  8,- 
000,000  possible  consumers  are  com- 
prehended. 

The  125  advertisements  featured 
1237  articles  of  which  78  per  cent 
were  food  items,  15  per  cent  were 
soaps,      washing      materials      and 
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—^Lest.  in  this  art  of  advertising, 

/f  RE  you  sure  of  the  inner  strength  of 
'^tyj.     all  your  advertising?    Do  you   build 
in  the  safety  before  you  build  on  the  deco- 
ration and  the  dazzle? 

Lately,  those  business-minded  advertising 
agencies  that  plan  their  daily  duties  in  terms 
of  future  fortunes  are  putting  up  sure 
frameworks  of  business-paper  promotion. 
In  our  field,  they  are  talking  business  to 
the  world's  biggest  "dealer,"  biggest  buyer, 
biggest  advertiser,  biggest  seller.  They  are 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  merchandis- 
ing leaders  in  every  community — the  stores 
that   pre-select   the  public's  purchases   and 


focus  all  their  supreme  sales-power 
point  of  final  sale. 

Thev  are  using  the  Economist  Group  in  a 
large  and  increasing  way  for  two  clear 
reasons — [i]  because  of  its  unique  contacts 
with  all  the  half-million-and-over  depart- 
ment stores  and  with  others  down  the  line 
in  proportion  to  importance,  contacts  not 
even  approached  by  any  other  publication 
or  by  any  other  institution  of  any  kind;  [2] 
because  they  have  learned  by  experience  the 
good  sense  of  building  the  framework  first 
— and  of  keeping  it  in  good  repair! 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 

239  West  zgth  St.,  N.  Y. 


\ 


DRY   GOODS  ECONOMIST— iVa*£ona/,  Weekly 

New  York — Boston — Philadelphia — Greenville,   S.   C.  —  Cleveland- 


MERCHANT-ECONOMIST— Zonerf , /^orfnitfA  */y 

-  Chicago— St.       Louis  —  San      Francisco — London  —  Brussels — Paris 


ir45,( 
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000  subscribers  in  35,000  stores  in  more  than 
000  centers — stores  that  do  over  75%  of  the  coun- 
s  retail  business  in  dry  goods  and  dept.  store  lines, 
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cleansers,  7  per  cent  were  vege- 
tables, matches,  brooms,  etc.  Of  all 
articles  advertised,  52  per  cent  were 
given  by  brand  name,  25  per  cent 
did  not  mention  brand  but  were 
package  goods  and  23  per  cent  were 
bulk  merchandise. 

In  classifying  the  different  items 
advertised  by  brand  name,  we  begin 
to  get  our  first  installment  of  sur- 
prises. We  find,  for  example,  that 
practically  all  the  advertisements 
feature  flour.  No  less  than  18 
brands  are  mentioned  by  name  while 
in  most  instances  a  merely  descrip- 
tive term  is  used  without  naming  the 
brand.     More  astonishing  still  is  the 


unit  of  sale.  The  24%  lbs.  bag  is 
the  smallest  unit  featured  and  the  98 
lbs.  bag  is  the  largest.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances  merely 
quote  the  49  lbs.  and  98  lbs.  bags. 
Four  brands  of  baking  powder  are 
found  listed  in  the  announcements, 
and  while  yeast  is  never  mentioned 
it  is  known  to  be  carried  by  every 
grocer  in  a  foreign  language  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  the  face  of  the  universally  ac- 
cepted dictum  that  home  baking  is 
rapidly  declining  in  America,  this  is 
of  no  little  significance.  The  foreign 
housewife  is  in  many  respects  old- 
fashioned;    she   brings  with   her  to 


America  the  old-world  ideals  of  the 
proper  housewife.  But  it  is  not  her 
conservatism  so  much  as  her  slavish 
devotion  to  her  family  that  accounts 
for  her  persistency  in  home  baking. 
She  will  stand  for  hours  at  a  hot 
oven  baking  bread,  rolls  and  cakes, 
and  if  she  receives  the  meed  of 
smacking  lips,  that  is  reward  enough. 
Many  of  our  foreign  nationals  also 
have  special  national  breads  and 
cakes  which  are  not  to  be  had  at  any 
baker's  shop. 

Spaghetti,  macaroni  and  noodles 
may  be  termed  American  products 
only  by  courtesy,  yet  American  manu- 

tCONTINUED  ON   PAGE   49] 


Charging  the  Dealer  for 
Advertising 

Summary  of  Report  from  Advertising  Managers 

Compiled  by  H.  C.  Bursley 
Advertising  Manager,  Murphy  Varnish  Company 


Beaver  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Sell  letter-heads;  fairly  successful. 

Cheney  Silks 

Fixtures  supplied  at  cost,  such  as  tie-racks,  etc.;  says 
95  per  cent  of  dealer  helps  are  worthless  because  of  too 
few  original  ideas. 

Fisk  Tire  Company 

Charge  for  stationery  and  lead  pencils;  sell  direct-mail 
campaigns  but  never  sell  display  matter.  Say  a  live 
dealer  will  use  display  material  whether  he  pays  or 
not,  and  a  poor  dealer  won't. 

General  Fireproofing  Co. 

Tried  charging  for  dealer  helps  in  1921  but  failed  as  it 
antagonized  dealers. 

Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Charge  and  are  very  successful.  Go  shares  on  local 
advertising;  sell  service  suits  to  Service  Station  men; 
sell  tire  racks  and  all  unusual  types  of  adv.  This 
leaves  money  for  local  advertising  and  stops  waste. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 

Charge  for  letter-heads.  Their  dealers  change  their 
line  too  often  to  make  charging  profitable. 

National  Lamp  Works 

Very  successful.  Received  $150,000  this  year  for  adv. 
matter  sold.  Charge  $5  per  year  for  all  window  dis- 
play service. 

Onyx  Hosiery 

Charge  dealers  about  40  per  cent  for  adv.  helps;  are 
very  successful.  Say  matter  needs  great  tact  and 
care. 

Penn.  Rubber  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Charge  one-half  cost  on  electric  signs;  sell  letter-heads; 
sell  tire  stands  at  cost;  sell  imprinted  matter  for  one- 
half  cost.     Find  less  waste.     Very  successful. 

Service  Motors,  Inc. 

Charge  for  letter-heads;  charge  one-half  cost  on  direct 
mail  campaigns. 

Sonora  Phonograph  Co. 

Sell  electric  signs;  not  very  successful  in  this  partic- 
ular line. 


John  B.  Stetson  Co. 

Don't  charge  for  anything  but  supply  nothing  except 
on  a  definite  request. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

In  radio  department,  don't  charge  and  use  few  helps 
as  yet. 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Charge  for  direct-mail  campaigns  and  special  souve- 
nirs. Charge  their  distributors  and  branches  to  pre- 
vent waste.     Say  one  can  do  little  alone. 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Co. 

Charge  for  imprinted  matter  and  electric  signs  at  cost 
or  less. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Sons 

Charge  for  signs,  imprinted,  and  for  statuette  of  mes- 
senger boy,  but  supply  displays  free. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 

Sell  all  dealer  helps.  Received  about  $100,000  this 
year.  Sell  for  less  than  cost  but  find  it  cuts  down 
waste.  Eight  million  direct-mail  cards  sold  in  year. 
Signs,  etc.,  at  cost.  They  get  cash  in  advance  and  find 
it  works. 

Ralson  Purina  Co. 

Has  excellent  tie-up  with  local  dealer.  Convince  him 
their  advertising  brings  results  and  then  sell  him.  Are 
getting  more  and  more  on  a  charging  basis: 

Dealer  pays: 

1 — Vz  the  cost  of  paintinff  hU  track    (checkerboard  design). 
2 — anything:  over  $50.00  on  paintinfr  a  sign  for  him. 
3 — ^  the  cost  of  a  ten  insertion  newspaper  campaign. 
4 — all   billboard    space    used    (posters   are    supplied    by    company). 
5 — 2c.  each   for  a   series  of  5   multigraphed   poultry   letters. 
6 — metal   road   signs,   baby  chicks  used  for  window  displays,  balloonSr 
checkerboard   lead   pencils,   etc.,  at  cost. 

The    Company   has; 

1 — a    yearly    convention    where    they    sell    this    advertising    to    dealer 

and  give  him  general  ideas  gained  through  their  knowledge  of  big 

business. 
2 — training   for   their  dealers,    which   is    really   applied    psychology    of 

selling  and    of  being  of   service   to   the  community. 
3 — Courses  in   proper  feeding   of  animals  for  clerks  in   feed  stores. 
(These  are  free,  but  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  added  sales) 
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Well 
Directed 


The  Campbell -E  wold 
organization  of  160 
people,  owned  entirely 
by  the  men  who  oper- 
ate it,  with  a  volume 
of  business  placing  it 
among  the  first  ten 
agencies  in  the  coun- 
try, is  at  your  service 
to  handle  large  or 
small  accounts.  At  any 
time,  anywhere,  we'll 
be gladtotalk  withyou. 


YES  —  the  Realtor  is  the  creator  of  cities,  but  who  created  the 
Realtor?  "Realtor"  is  a  coined  name.  It  was  coined  to  identify 
only  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

But  like  all  coined  names,  "Realtor"  depended — and  depends — 
for  its  success  and  popularity  largely  upon  advertising.  For 
the  word  is  more  effective  w^hen  sufficiently  advertised  —  when 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  become  familiar  with  its  meaning. 

The  task  of  making  "Realtor"  a  familiar  word — a  word  with 
a  special  significance  —  to  all  Detroiters  was  entrusted  to  the 
Campbell-Ew^ald  Company — 

•with  the  result  that  each  day  a  larger  share  of  the  immense  realty 
business  of  America's  fourth  city  is  being  handled  by — Realtors! 


CAMPBELL -EWALD    COMPANY 

IH.  T.  Ewald,  Prej.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  P'ice-Prei.  Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Prei.  and  Sec'y  J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

oAdvertising  Well  ^ireded 
I 


New  York 


General  Offices:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
Chicago  Toronto  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
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Constance  Miller  writes  me  from 
London  that  the  London  &  North  East- 
ern Railway  has  introduced  an  innova- 
tion in  publicity — a  mannequin  parade 
in  a  Pullman  car  .  .  .  the  "Harro- 
gate Pullman."  The  parade  took  place 
between  London  and  Leeds,  after 
luncheon.  ITie  train's  passengers  were 
all  handed  invitations. 

There  were  eight  mannequins,  and 
they  displayed  twenty-four  models — 
gowns  from  Maison  Arthur,  of  Dover 
Street,  and  hats  from  The  Maison 
Lewis,  Regent  Street.  Motion  pictures 
were  taken  of  this  most  novel  fashion 
parade  to  be  shown  by  Eve's  Films  and 
Everybody's,  and  in  the  States  by 
Pathe. 

A  fashion  show  in  a  Pullman  car 
traveling  at  sixty  miles  an  hour — as  I 
well  know  those  English  trains  do! 
And  yet  they  try  to  make  us  think  the 
English  are  slow! 

— 8-pt— 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  I  make  a 
point  of  going  over  to  First  and  Second 
Avenues,  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  and  down  to  Mulberry  Street, 
where  shopping  is  done  literally  "a  la 
cart"  (sic).  Just  to  remind  myself 
that  all  purchasing  is  not  done  at  spic- 
and-span  stores  with  big  plate  glass 
windows,  but  that  much  of  it  is  still 
done,  in  some  of  our  large  cities  at 
least,  almost  as  primitively  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Tyre  and  Sido.n. 

Often  I  have  attempted  to  conjecture 
as  to  the  amount  of  merchandise  and 
produce  that  is  sold  thus  primitively 
in  this  modern  age.  Now  my  curiosity 
is  satisfied,  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  a  survey  and  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  people,  in  New  York  City 
alone,  purchase  all  or  part  of  their 
fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  cheese,  dried 
fruits,  etc.,  from  pushcarts,  and  that 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  fresh  products 
consumed  in  the  city  are  sold  by  the 
7860  pushcart  peddlers  who  ply  their 
trade  in  this  great  city. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
enormous  volume  of  other  kinds  of 
goods,  from  hair  pins  to  harmonicas, 
that  is  sold  from  these  two-wheeled 
merchandise-marts.  Nor  the  enormous 
aggregate  of-  business  done  in  all  prod- 
ucts and  commodities  in  what  A.  W. 
Erickson  so  picturesquely  characterizes 
as  the  "jingle-gingles"  of  the  East 
Side,  the  little  shops  where  a  bell  jin- 
gles when  the  door  is  opened,  to  warn 
the  proprietor  in  the  dim  recesses  of 


his  living  quarters  behind  the  shop  of 
the  presence  of  a  patron  out  front. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  amazed  if 
we  could  know  what  proportion  of  the 
merchandise  purchased  in  our  large 
cities  is  bought  by  what  we  are  prone 
to  think  of  as  "the  smelly  poor." 

— 8-pt— 

H.  M.  Bourne,  advertising  manager 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  writes  to  ex- 
press h's  appreciation  of  the  reference 
to  a  remark  of  his  published  on  this 
page  recently;  and  to  his  letter  attaches 
a  celluloid  button  bearing  "The  copy- 
man's  prayer,"  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  consistent  with  its  sentiment: 

"0  Lord  make  me  short  on  words  and 
long  on  ideas." 

— 8-pt— 

It  strikes  me  that  LAfe  is  doing  a 
rather  fine  job  at  explaining  adver- 
tising to  its  subscribers  in  what  might 
be   termed  a   serio-comic   technique. 


^iStS^^: 


I'M  FROM  MISSOURI— 
WHATCHA  GOT  IN  CONNECTICUT' 

MY  job.  (imily  and  mana^gt 
kt€o  me  (ltd  <;\aat  to  Con- 
sumenvilU.  Mo  Elui  I  likt  nut 
Ihmti     Whauha  |ix  in  Coimcct- 


Anything  ovtr  there   I  Ought  CO 

know  abouc' 

t  *m  k>¥«l  to  MiMourl.  bui  Khcn 

II  coma  to  buying  iht  beK  for  (h( 

kut  money,    I    «in  li>>^   to  tht 

United   Smc£«      fttutcha  got   in 

Gnwcticut.  for  oMmple' 

Ai  '  imncy-iTukcr   I   may  be  ■ 

Hnfl1l-ui»n  |uy.  but  •>  d  buyer 

I  am  4  NATIONAL  FIGURE 


New  Moico  and  Nevada  1  can 
choose  the  choKeK  products  (nxn 
every  comer  o(  thi»  tittote  bkxvn- 
•  ing  country,  even  J  I  do  live  in 


Ai  the  putchauna  aaeni  of  my 
family.  I  am  SOME  POvIPKINS 
Thanu  to  adveniunf 


a 


•fn&t 


With  their  Don  Herold  illustrations 
and  their  home-brew  English,  these  ad- 
vertisements are  in  keeping  with  the 
paper's  editorial  tone;  and  I  suspect 
that  many  a  reader  will  acquire  from 
their  perusal  a  clearer  understanding 
of  what  advertising  is  all  about. 

Of  course,  humor  is  always  danger- 
ous in  advertising.     But  is  it? 

— 8-pt.— 

I  learn  this  week  of  another  adver- 
tising agency  that  has  abolished  its 
copy  department.  Hereafter  the  ac- 
count executives   or  contact   men  will 


be  responsible  for  the  copy  for  their 
accounts.  It  will  be  their  privilege  to 
call  on  anyone  in  the  agency  to  help 
them  with  copy,  from  the  president  on 
down;  but  theirs  will  be  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
copy:  there  will  be  no  one  to  whom  they 
can  pass  the  w.  k.  buck. 

Unless  I  miss  my  guess  that  agency 
will  turn  out  more  effective  advertising 
in  the  future  than  it  has  ever  produced 
in  the  past;  and  better  yet,  it  will  de- 
velop a  group  of  well-rounded  execu- 
tives who  will  know  how  to  take  hold 
of  a  business  and  interpret  it  to  the 
public  in  a  way  that  will  produce  re- 
sults. 

— 8-pt— 

This  brings  to  mind  a  remark  made 
to  me  recently  by  the  advertising  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  large  women's  mag- 
azines. We  were  talking  about  polish 
and  personality  in  selling  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  care  a  damn  for  polish. 
What  concerns  me  is  what's  in  the 
man's  heart  about  our  publication.  If 
he  has  the  right  message  in  his  heart, 
he  can  stammer  or  talk  ungrammati- 
cally, or  tell  his  story  backwards,  but 
somehow  it  will  get  across  and  he  will 
get  the  order." 

— 8-pt.— 

"Here  is  an  advertising  gem,"  writes 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  and  sends  me 
this  form  letter  from  a  New  York 
tailor: 

Dear  Mr.  Calkins: 

As  a  gentleman  to  the  manner  born,  may 
I  ask  you  to  place  this  piece  of  Beautiful 
Yorkshire  worsted,  upon  the  cuff  of  your 
right  coat   sleeve? 

Artisan  draping  of  the  highest  order  is 
necessary  in  making  up  exclusive  mate- 
rials  like   these. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  our  profession, 
may  I  assure  you  of  that  personal  atten- 
tion, in  cutting  and  fitting,  which  a  man 
of   your   type    expects? 

Cordially, 
FRANK  SCANDIFFIO. 

I  concur  with  "E.  E.,"  as  he  is  known 
around  the  C  &  H  oflices.  The  letter 
has  the  attributes  of  a  gem:  quality, 
color,  sparkle  and  character.  And  it 
has  something  else,  too,  which  I  should 
term  the  complacency  of  aristocracy, 
a  quality  which  is  as  difficult  to  achieve 
in  copy  as  in  clothes,  and  as  distinctive. 
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A  Radio  Market 

at  the  Buying  Age 

A  recent  investigation 
among  our  subscribers 
shoAvs  that 

73.04%  or  47  0,694  are  married. 

76.21%  or  488,7 14  are  inter- 
ested in  radio. 

25.02%  or  160,447  own  radio 
receiving  sets. 

51%  or  249,245  expect  to  buy 
a  radio  receiving  set  in  the 
next  year. 

A  copy  of  our  Radio 
Analysis,  tabulating  these 
facts  by  states  and  sections 
of  the  country  ^vill  be  sent 
to  advertisers  and  agencies 
interested  in  this  market. 


331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 


MERICAN 


EGION 


\Jeeklj; 


New  England  Representative 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN 

Pacific  Coa«t  Repretentalive« 

BLANCHARD  -  N ICHOLS .  COLEMAN 


22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  in. 
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Selling  Furnaces  by  Ringing 

Doorbells 


increase  our  volume  of  sales,  and  the 
business  has  doubled  every  second  year. 

TECHNICAL  details  of  handling 
this  sales  force — questions  of  dis- 
tricting, training,  setting  quotas,  salary 
arrangements,  and  so  on — we  feel  to  be 
distinctly  less  important  than  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  salesman ;  we  are  mainly 
concerned  with  what  goes  on  in  his 
head,  what  he  thinks  and  believes  and 
lives  by,  what  scares  or  stops  him. 
Nevertheless,  these  technical  details 
have  a  direct  influence  on  his  mental 
attitude,  and  for  that  reason  if  no  other 
are  important. 

We  organize  our  force  in  districts 
and  branches,  and  our  policy  in  this 
respect  includes  two  fundamental 
ideas:  (1)  To  enable  every  man  to 
have  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  business 
for  himself,  and  to  make  the  gains 
and  suffer  the  losses  of  proprietorship; 
and  yet  (2)  To  enable  every  man  to 
profit  by  frequent  and  intimate  ex- 
changes of  information  and  methods 
with  others  whose  problems  are  similar 
to  his.  A  district  manager  has  super- 
vision over  a  territory  containing  nu- 
merous branches.  Warehouses  are  cen- 
trally located  in  each  district  to  assist 
in  making  speedy  deliveries,  but  these 
warehouse  stocks  are  supervised  close- 
ly with  a  view  to  keeping  the  invest- 
ment small,  and  we  are  able  to  secure 
a  turnover  on  them  of  approximately 
fifteen  times  a  year. 

Branches  vary  in  size.  One  may  be 
very  small,  supporting  only  one  sales- 
man who  installs  the  furnaces  he  sells; 
another  may  support  several  salesmen 
under  a  branch  manager,  with  one  or 
more  men  devoting  all  their  time  to 
installation.  The  number  of  men 
covering  a  territory  is  in  proportion 
to  its  sales  possibilities  rather  than  to 
the  volume  of  business  already  de- 
veloped there.  We  put  in  enough  men 
to  make  our  presence  in  the  community 
felt.  Quotas  are  worked  out  in  minute 
detail  for  individuals,  for  branches,  for 
districts,  and  for  the  company  as  a 
whole.  We  do  not  believe  in  hamper- 
ing ourselves  or  our  men  through  any 
vagueness  or  lack  of  thoroughness  as 
to  what  we  hope  to  do  and  believe  we 
can  do:  statistics,  if  they  are  used,  are 
a  great  aid  to  good  selling. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  start  selling 
for  us  until  he  undergoes  a  sufficient 
preliminary  training  as  an  installer.  We 
regard  this  intimate  contact  with  the 
thing  sold,  the  actual  handling  of  ma- 
terials and  the  first-hand  knowledge 
gained  of  heating  problems,  absolutely 
indispensable. 

As  to  pay,  we  are  thoroughly  con- 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16] 

vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
principle  of  rewarding  a  man  strictly 
in  the  degree  that  he  produces.  Our 
men  are  allowed  a  regular  drawing 
account  about  large  enough  to  cover 
their  living  expenses.  But  their  pay 
depends  on  the  amount  of  business 
they  do.  If  a  man  helps  himself  to 
more  on  his  drawing  account  than  his 
sales  entitle  him  to,  it  is  an  inflexible 
rule  that  he  must  make  up  the  deficit 
later,  before  he  is  entitled  to  share  in 
any  bonus  he  may  earn  by  better  work 
in  subsequent  periods.  This  is  the 
principle  of  business  itself ;  losses  must 
be  recouped  before  dividends  are  de- 
clared. We  feel  that  a  man  is  bound 
to  be  a  better  salesman  when  he  is 
governed  by  the  rule  of  proprietorship 
and  is  made  to  stand  squarely  on  his 
own  feet. 

One  early  idea  we  had  to  discard 
was  the  belief  we  could  get  salesmen 
ready-made.  We  discovered  that  those 
salesmen  who  came  to  us  from  other 
furnace  manufacturers  usually  "knew" 
altogether  too  many  things  which  we 
believed  were  not  so.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  them  to  change.  Therefore  we 
began  taking  men  by  preference  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  selling 
furnaces,  drilling  them  in  our  methods 
from  the  start.  We  have  a  rapidly- 
growing  force,  therefore  we  get  them 
from  a  variety  of  sources:  they  come 
from  selling  other  lines,  from  jobs  as 
bookkeepers  and  clerks,  from  the 
ministry,  from  the  factory,  and  from 
other  unlikely  places.  Fitch,  the  sales- 
man who   sold   the   chief   of   police   in 

G ,  came  to  us  from  the  farm. 

What  these  recruits  chiefly  need  to 
acquire  to  succeed  in  selling  furnaces 
is  a  correct  mental  attitude  toward 
the  -ob,  practical  knowledge  of  house- 
heating  and  furnace-installing,  enthu- 
siasm for  our  product,  a  desire  to  make 
good — and  they  must  come  with  a 
healthy  lack  of  preconceived  ideas  as 
to  what  they  must  not  or  cannot  do. 

WE  realize  that  preconceived  ideas 
about  salesmen  are  as  bad  as  pre- 
conceived ideas  in  them.  For  example, 
we  now  know  for  a  fact  that  every 
man  will  not  do  equally  well  in  every 
territory,  except  at  the  cost  of  exces- 
sive and  needlessly  difficult  effort. 
There  are  small-town  men  and  big- 
town  men.  Some  men  like  to  have 
assistants,  others  will  not  work  as  well 
if  they  have  them.  Some  are  ninety- 
furnace  men,  and  will  sell  about  that 
many  every  year,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er they  are  in  a  territory  of  large  or 
small  possibilities;  others  crowd  the 
possibilities  of  a  small  territory  and  do 


proportionately  well  in  a  larger  terri- 
tory.    All  such  facts  we  have  to  bear^ 
in  mind  in  order  to  place  square  pegsl 
in  square  holes  and  to  produce  the  most' 
possible  with  every  man  and  territory. 

Our  general  plan  of  development  and 
growth  is  to  spread  from  the  in- 
side outward,  building  gradually  and 
thoroughly  as  we  go.  Our  first  sales 
branches  were  in  and  near  Holland, 
Mich.,  our  headquarters,  and  as  we 
occupied  these  satisfactorily  we  went 
further  afield.  We  are  not  yet  doing 
a  national  business,  but  feel  our  sales 
are  probably  larger  than  they  would 
be  if  we  had  spread  thin  over  a  wider 
area. 

Several  times  during  this  growth  we 
have  had  to  face  the  bugaboo  of  "hard 
times,"  yet  we  have  increased  our  sales 
even  in  such  years  in  spite  of  general 
predictions  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
This  has  resulted  from  changing  our 
methods  to  meet  changed  conditions. 

FOR  example,  take  the  situation  in 
1920  and  1921.  We  manufacture 
three  types  of  furnace,  one  of  which  is 
inexpensive  and  made  to  meet  competi- 
tion on  a  price  basis  when  we  have  to. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  be- 
lieve in  the  tried  merchandising  prin- 
ciple of  showing  our  best  things  first. 
But  when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  post-war  boom,  dollars  looked 
double-size  to  buyers.  We  conducted  an 
investigation  and  an  experiment  in 
Chicago,  and  found  that  by  talking  to 
people  about  our  lowest-priced  furnace 
first,  not  only  were  we  able  to  sell  fur- 
naces where  we  had  been  unable  to  sell 
them  before,  but  also  we  sold  about  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  higher-priced 
furnaces  as  ever. 

This  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
we  gained  favorable  attention  by  our 
changed  approach:  we  showed  people 
how  little  they  needed  to  spend  to  buy 
a  furnace;  and  when  the  opening  was 
created,  and  people  were  convinced  of 
their  need,  they  bought  what  they 
really  wanted  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  was  the  better  furnace. 
This  change  of  approach  was  applied 
generally  in  our  selling;  coupled  with 
energetic  methods,  it  enabled  us  to 
hold  our  rate  of  gain  in  a  dull  year. 

Another  of  our  practices  which  is 
perhaps  contrary  to  generally  accepted 
ideas  has  to  do  with  credit.  In  our 
business  we  do  the  whole  job  ourselves, 
a  rather  unusual  combination :  we  are 
manufacturers,  retail  merchants  (and 
installers),  and  we  also  do  our  own 
financing.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  we  held  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  our  customers'  paper.     This 
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PRINTERS'   INK 


What  Is  "Class" 
Circulation? 


A  FEW  publishers — some  advertisers—  and  a 

great  many  advertising  men  define  "class" 

or    "quality"    circulation,  as   though  it  had 

some  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  social 

standing  of  those  who  comprise  it. 

"Class"  or  "quality"  circulation  is  purely 
a  commercial  term.  It  means  circulation 
among  that  part  of  the  population  who  have 
enough  money  to  buy  what  they  need  or 
want.  As  opposed  to  it,  there  is  "mass"  or 
"quantity"  circulation,  which  means  circula- 
tion among  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not. 

When  the  New  York  resident  is  financially 
able  to  live  in  ordinary  comfort,  he  becomes 
a  theatre  patron.  The  circulation  of  Theatre 
Programs  in  New  York,  is,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  people  who  have  at  least  enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  needs.  There  are  vari- 
ous  methods    of   advertising  to  the   others. 


Programs  for  60  legitimate  New  York  theatres  — 
aggregating  1,600,000  circulation  monthly. 

Published  by 
108  Wooster  Street  New  York  City 
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Is  it  a  ceaseless  drag  against  the  best 
efforts  of  your  men? 

AT  •  6mt  wtwo  toatpt-     Vou  know  your  (oodi  in     40  futorr-^rauMd,  Ubork- 
k  tfilo*  IM  iinfltTfTiFg—      n^i  when  ihcv  k>vc  your     tDrv-vhoolcd  packifT'd^ 

OMtf  bwiUBt  (oribcnile     (tut  bu  sud*  ibrm  to—  clUng  20  luiu.  aiuwcnn) 

rif  mm  iMiHiihiiiii  mifiiii       bui  Jo  you  know  whctho  Jim  lurh  qucuuxu  for  in- 

<n.  q-tlM-t  even  knowii     ihcv  nach  the  buni  >n  '  itrtticd  •hippfri.     Mot* 

tBdocoMW  cif  wnk*  iBil     condliion  ibu  «>iaiimiBc-  ifain  4.000  fuini  each  tcu- 

cO'OpcritioD  —  TOO  (tt     duu  and  inihuaiiibc  rr-  availthcnurlvnof thufrtc 

toHiord  lit  uklbg  tvtt-r     tpea?  U (heir thlpping boa  ttrvLce,    Salaa-manafcn 

raSulentlv  modetn,  >u9>-  find  ihu  •cma  parncubr- 

citnilv  .oovcnifni  Hi  ihf  Iv  htlpful.    ShaH  « 

(Oodwill'  locallODWuI 

THl  HINDE  &  OaUCH  PAPER  C 

I  A^  ^^^^  SERVICE ,  ^  """" 

I  ^n  )    IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  _^ 
I  ^-/    MOST    IMPROVED. 

SHIPPING   BOXES  ^mm, 

of  CORRUGATED 
FIBRE 


Prepared  by  The  Powers-House  Co. 


cAi 


N  agency  is  known  by 
the  clients  it  keeps  ^ 
that  is  the  measure  of 
its  performance.  Our 
list  of  clients  and  the 
length  of  each  connec- 
tion is  always  avail^ 
able  in  printed  form 
for  your  inspection. 


-The- 


Powers  ^  House 

oAdyertising  ^*^' 

HANNA  BLDG.        Est.  .9"^        CLEVELAND 


Marsh  K.  Powers 
President 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr. 
V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley 
Secretary 
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makes  a  sizable  business  in  itself. 
There  are  a  number  of  advantages  in 
handling  our  own  paper  instead  of  dis- 
counting it,  one  of  the  chief  of  them, 
from  a  sales  point  of  view,  being  the 
assurance  we  can  give  to  customers 
that  they  will  not  be  hounded  for  pay- 
ments by  some  third  party  who  has  no 
interest  in  the  product  sold  to  them. 
Our  losses  on  customers'  paper  are 
infinitesimal:  approximately  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Now,  we  always  allow  customers 
plenty  of  time  to  pay :  but  we  allow  less 
time  when  general  business  is  boom- 
ing. When  buying  is  slow,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  people  are  tight  with 
what  cash  they  have,  we  lengthen  our 
terms.  This  might  look  like  slipshod 
business;  actually,  we  find  that  pay- 
ments on  notes  made  at  such  times  are 
as  prompt  as  on  those  made  during 
periods  of  better  business. 

OUR  advertising  has  taken  its  form 
from  our  plan  of  distribution.  We 
do  not  advertise  nationally  because  we 
do  not  yet  distribute  nationally,  but  we 
take  newspaper  space,  usually  full 
pages  at  intervals  of  about  a  month, 
in  leading  local  papers  covering  the 
territories  in  which  we  sell;  and  we 
gain  double  effect  from  most  of  the 
advertisements  by  reprinting  them  by 
the  million,  and  using  them  to  circular- 
ize prospective  customers. 

Our  effort  in  every  phase  of  our 
selling  is  to  base  our  activities  on  facts, 
instead  of  on  rumors  and  guesses;  our 
attitude  is  always  can  in  preference  to 
can't;  we  choose  the  fine-tooth  comb 
rather  than  a  hair  brush.  We  try, 
both  executives  and  salesmen,  not 
to  allow  hasty  conclusions  to  harden 
into  unwise  habits;  we  aim  to  meet 
every  situation  and  set  of  conditions 
on  merit,  and  to  adapt  our  methods,  or 
revolutionize  them  if  necessary;  and 
the  time  we  agree  on  as  best  for  giving 
up,  if  we  happen  to  be  discouraged,  is 
"not  just  yet."  We  tackle  the  job  of  sell- 
ing furnaces   as  a  splendid    adventure. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  illustrate 
all  this  with  one  more  of  the  stories 
which  the  salesman  Fitch  told  us  the 
other  evening  at  the  banquet.  In  his 
rounds,  he  said,  he  came  to  a  certain 
house  where  an  automobile  salesman 
was  turning  away  in  disgust. 

"I  was  asked  to  come  here,"  the 
salesman  said,  "but  I  don't  dare  ring 
the  bell.     Look  at  that  sign." 

Fitch  looked.  It  was  a  warning 
against  ringing  the  bell,  and  was 
addressed  to  demonstrators,  salesmen, 
subscription  agents,  peddlers,  so- 
licitors, canvassers,  there  may  have 
been  others,  for  it  was  a  formidable 
list.     But  Pitch  rang  the  bell. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  when  the  house- 
wife came,  "I  have  looked  over  your 
list  of  folks  who  mustn't  ring  this  bell, 
and  I  don't  appear  to  be  included 
among  them.  I  am  an  engineer — a 
house-heating  engineer." 

Fitch,  in  case  you  have  not  guessed 
it,  is  Irish.  He  grinned.  The  lady 
grinned.  And  before  he  was  through, 
he   sold   a  furnace  in   that  house! 
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The  "Impossibilities" 
for  Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  30] 

[wide  open.  And  so  on.  Yet,  in  the 
f  midst  of  these  upheavals,  these  throes 
[  of  survival  by  his  client,  many  an  ad- 
;  vertising  agency  man  looks  on  with 
I  only  a  simulated  or  at  best  an  aca- 
'l  demic  interest.  What  he  is  genuinely 
!  concerned  with  is  the  next  closing  date 
:  or  the  O.K.  on  next  Fall's  copy. 

The    agency   man,    if   he    knows   his 
business    and    if   he   has    a    conscience, 
'  will  be  down  in  the  client's  office  with 
his  coat  off  wrestling  as  the  Sales  Man- 
ager wrestles.     He  will  help  formulate 
Ithe  next  step  in  sales  policy.     He  will 
Ibring  to   bear   all   of   his   accumulated 
iknowledge  of  sales  expedients.     He  will 
t  become,  in  effect.  Assistant  Sales  Man- 
[ager.      He   knows  that   with   the   sales 
[crisis    past    the    advertising    will    take 

■  care  of  itself. 

The  agency  has  not  fully  served  its 

■  client  until  it  has  become  practically 
i  an  integral  part  of  his  sales  organi- 
jZation;    it   has   not  discharged   its   full 

responsibility    until    the    product    has 

actually     moved     from     the     dealers' 

,  shelves  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

THERE  are  some  agencies  whose 
discussions  with  their  clients  deal 
with  sales  as  often  as  they  do  with  ad- 
vertising. Being  part  of  the  sales  de- 
partment, they  receive  current  manu- 
•  facturing  schedules  and  sales  sheets 
from  their  clients.  Then  they  analyze 
.  these  statements  as  if  the  product  and 
its  problems  were  their  own.  These 
agencies  expect  to  be  and  are  drawn 
into  all  policy  matters,  such  as  jobber 
and  distributor  relationships,  shifts  in 
the  sales  organization,  sales  quotas, 
sales  territories,  sales  contests,  com- 
pensation for  salesmen  and  a  host  of 
other  matters. 

Such  agencies  take  an  active  part  in 
the  education  of  jobbers,  distributors 
and  retailers.  They  deal  not  alone 
with  the  advertising  which  is,  after 
such  cooperation,  truly  a  force  for 
sales  back  of  the  product,  but  with 
the  soundest  methods  of  marketing  the 
product  through  the  human  sales  force 
as  well.  Then  they  carry  the  message 
to  the  client's  sales  organization. 

Such  service  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  is  hard  work  and  tedious  work 
and  costly  work.  But  the  results  of  it 
come  back  in  loyal  customers  and  in 
growing  appropriations. 

Under  these  conditions  the  erstwhile 
bumpy  road  of  client  relationship  be- 
comes a  boulevard.  Because  you  are 
as  deeply  informed  of  his  difficulties  as 
your  client  and  because  you  aid  in 
their  solution  you  are  no  longer  an 
outsider  whose  sole  purpose  in  life 
appears  to  be  spend  money. 

With  such  a  relationship  as  this  the 
great  and  mysterious  problem  of  Co- 
ordinating Advertising  with  Sales  be- 
comes only  a  normal  part  of  your  day's 
work. 


Needlecraft  Magazine  persists  in  the 
belief  that  high- pressure  selling  methods 
will  not  produce  circulation  of  real 
character  and  maximum  advertising 
value. 

The  thing  we  pay  for,  either  in  hard- 
earned  cash  or  by  personal  sacrifice,  is 
the  thing  we  esteem  highest.  Even  a 
Rolls-Royce  would  lose  much  of  its 
value  if,  say,  a  bungalow  at  the  shore, 
a  cabin  in  the  mountains,  or  a  steel- 
shafted  brassie  were  "thrown  in"  with 
each  purchase. 

Having  built  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
1,000,000  without  taking  any  of  the 
short-cuts  to  volume — such  as  rate- 
cutting,  clubbing,  premiums,  pay-on- 
delivery,  short-term,  rebating  in  any 
form,  or  offering  extraneous  induce- 
ments of  any  kind — 

and,  moreover,  having  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  outstanding  producer 
in  its  field,  Needlecraft  will  "stand  pat" 
on  its  time-tried  policies. 


Robert  B.  Johnston 

Advertising  Manager 
New  York 

JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 
New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 


Member  A.  B.  C. 
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The  Modern 

Methods 

of 

Market  Research 


White  has  made  MARKET  ANALYSIS 
a  real  "How"  book.  It  is  practical  from 
preface  to  index — filled  to  the  covers  with 
specific  advice  and  workable  ideas.  The 
book  has  "use"  written  all  over  it. 

Seventy-nine  charts,  diagrams,  sample 
letters  and  questionnaires  are  given  to 
show  you  how  market  research  work  has 
been  done  by  others,  and  to  give  you  a 
plan  of  campaign  for  a  survey  of  your 
own. 

Just  Out 
NEW  SECOND  EDITION 

MARKET 
ANALYSIS 

By  Fercival  White 

Research   Engineer 

438  pagres,  6H  x  S;  79  charts  and 
dlagrrams,  $4.00  net,  postpaid 

This  book  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific 
analysis  and  organization  of  markets.  It 
gets  right  into  the  very  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  enables  the  executive  to  turn  the 
spotlight  u^n  his  marketing  problems — it 
tells  him  how  and  where  to  Bet  the  facts 
he  needs — how  to  analyze  them — how  to 
use  them  profitably. 

All  of  the  material  has  been  brought  up- 
to-date.  Ill  line  completely  with  modern 
methods  and  requirements. 

Four  new  chapters  of  special  interest 
are: 

Organizations  for  Market  Research 
Agency  Mariiet  Research 
Industrial  and  Community  Surveys 
Newspaper  Surveys 

A  big  book,  and  a 
able  one,   on  one  of 
biggest     problems 
business   today- 
determination 
markets. 


See 
it  free 
Mail  this 
coupon. 


FREE   EXAMINATION  COUFON 

MpGRA^V-HIM.     book     CO.,     INC. 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  Mew  York 

.Send  me  for   10  days*   free  examination : 
Wlllte'a    MARKET    ANALYSIS,    $4.00. 
I  agree  to  remit  for  the  book  or  to  return 
it,    postpaid,    within    ten    days'    of   receipt. 

Name    

A'hI-ets     

J''jiiition    , 

Company      

A.  P.   7-1-25 


and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


Elizabeth  Arden  (if  there  is  one) 
puts  a  whole  column  of  W.  L.  George 
into  her  page  advertisement  in  Vogue, 
and  the  column  has  nothing  to  say- 
about  pore  cream  or  bath  salts,  or  illu- 
sion powder,  or  muscle  oil,  or  orange 
skin  food.  But  it  is  good  reading,  and 
that  makes  the  advertisement  better. 


The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  Y.)  has 
just  issued  to  automobile  registrants  a 
pretentious  64-page  booklet  called  His- 
toric Towns  in  Soconyland,  which  in 
point  of  arrangement  and  text  is  a 
thorough  conception.  The  printing 
house  which  "designed  and  printed"  it 
had  some  sixty  color  drawings  to  use, 
many  of  them  containing  the  qualities 
of  Brissand  and  Pyle  and  Preston; 
some  rather  Booth-ish;  and  all  interest- 
ing. But  some  limitation  forced  the 
printers  to  record  the  pictures  and 
maps  in  harsh  new  colors — and  there 
went  the  easiest  "historical"  flavoring 
of  an  otherwise  conscientious  and  un- 
doubtedly expensive  job.  Somewhere  a 
copy-writer  is  crying  in  the  night,  but 
nobody  cares. 

aor> 

"The  IMPRESSION  of  individuality — 
supreme  charm  of  beauty — is  accented 
with  the  distinctive  shades  of  ABC 
Face  Powder.  There  is  a  lovely  true 
tone  for  each  type — and  in  the  ABC 
fragrances  with  which  the  powders  are 
scented  the  effect  of  personality  is  em- 
phasized with  deeper  significance." 

That  seems  almost  to  mean  some- 
thing connected  with  individuality.  But 
it  is  not  as  individual  as  the  sales- 
technique  of  a  great  perfumer,  who  as 
a  struggling  nonentity  fell  downstairs 
in  a  Paris  store  which  had  refused  to 
buy  his  first  and  only  sample  kilo.  The 
bottle  breaks  as  he  falls ;  cries  and  con- 
fusion; crowd  gathers;  "I  am  ruined!"; 
"Who  is  the  poor  chap  and  what  is  the 
irresistible  odor?";  "his  only  bottle," 
etc.,  etc.,  to  an  order,  and  happy  ending. 

For  Monsieur  ABC,  the  advertiser 
above,  is  M.  Coty,  the  downstairs-tum- 
bler. 

There  isn't  room  to  quote  all  of  it, 
but  here  is  part  of  a  derby  hat-full  of 
mush  written  to  a  headmaster  of  a 
great  boys'  school,  by  "an  organization 
composed  of  college  men"  who  want 
him  to  let  them  do  his  advertising, 
though  he  has  never  advertised  and 
has  a  waiting  list  fourteen  years  long: 
"Dear  Sir: 

"Once  there  was  the  Daddy  of  a  boy 
— four  summers  old — the  age  when  all 
his  thoughts  were  dreams,  when  for 
him  the  sun  laughed  and  marched,  and 
the  grasses  whispered  in  the  rain.  Eyes 
as  blue  as  forget-me-nots  on  the  south 


slopes  of  April !  Hair  the  color  of  spun 
gold.  Heart  of  him,  soul  of  him,  with 
all  his  bubbling  laughter — -his  Dad- 
dy's!" 

— And  some  captious  people  still 
think  that  advertising  is  sometimes  a 
little  brash. 


"What's  the  Matter  with  the  men 
who  almost  succeed?"  What's  an  ad- 
vertisement, at  which  you  and  I,  as  we 
pity  the  poor  Gruger  drones  in  the 
picture  cry  out  "They  didn't  take  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  course!"  But  it 
was  an  advertisement  for  Instant 
Postum  or  Postum  Cereal  (check  which 
you  prefer). 

too 

"The  So-and-So  staff,"  burgeons  a 
printer  who  is  publishing  educational 
advertising  talk  in  a  newspaper,  "be- 
lieves that  Art  and  Literature  are  two 
giant  forces  in  the  world;  that  the 
good  copy  writer  draws  upon  literary 
skill  to  frame  his  selling  message — and 
by  the  same  token  the  good  advertising 
artist  does  the  same  with  pictorial  art. 
Very  few  artists  in  advertising  use 
their  talent  to  put  selling  force  in  the 
pictures.  As  a  result,  we  commonly 
see  a  beautiful  picture  dragged  into 
advertising  that  has  but  little  or  only 
a  strained  relation  to  the  goods  ad- 
vertised." 

That  very  few  artists  use  their 
talent  to  put  selling  force  into  the 
picture  is  of  course  just  simple  non- 
sense. There  never  was  a  picture 
painted  that  didn't  try  to  "sell"  an 
idea.  There  was  never  a  painter  or 
draughtsman  whose  ability  wasn't 
measured  in  the  last  analysis  by  the 
number  of  people  to  whom  he  sold  the 
ideas  he  drew,  and  the  length  of  time 
those  ideas  stayed  sold.  When  a  pic- 
ture made  for  advertising  "has  but  lit- 
tle or  only  a  strained  relation  to  the 
goods"  (there  is  some  giant  Litera- 
ture) it  is  more  often  than  not  the 
fault  of  an  adman  who  tried  muddily 
to  squirt  up  a  picture  with  what  he 
called  "selling  power."  The  failure  of 
unsuccessful  advertising  pictures  is  al- 
most always  due  to  the  "strained  rela- 
tion to  the  goods"  which  the  adman 
put  in,  to  make  a  bit  of  obvious  com- 
mercialism out  of  a  strong  simple  idea- 
picture. 

too 

One  gathers  from  the  advertise- 
ments of  Pepperell  Sheets,  Martex 
Towels,  and  Utica  Sheets,  in  the  cur- 
rent journals,  that  there  are  to  be 
found  young  ladies  whose  object  is 
matrimony.  And  if  you  want  to  see 
three  ways  of  handling  the  same  mar- 
ket-thought, compare  them. 
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Mrs*  Covington 

♦  ♦  ♦  nobody  knows  hut  her  check  hook  and  her 

When  Mrs.  Covington  reads  of  a  neighbor's  sudden  social  ambitions, 
she  smiles.  Weren't  her  ancestors  charter  members  of  Kentucky's  most 
exclusive  clubs?  When  she  sees  a  gaudily  nickeled  car  roll  by,  she  laughs 
to  herself.  Wasn't  her  father  first  to  drive  to  a  race  meeting  in  a  gas- 
^^^^^^     propelled  vehicle? 


N.B. 

This  advertisement 
is  one  of  a  series 
appearing  as  a  full 
page  in  The  En- 
quirer. Each  ad- 
vertisement p  e  r- 
sonalizes  a  Cincin- 
nati suburb  by 
describing  the  type 
of  woman  charac- 
teristic of  this 
suburb;  in  each 
advertisement,  too. 
The  Enquirer's 
coverage  of  the 
district    is    shown. 


So  it  goes.  Mrs.  Covington  doesn't  have  to  "make  a  show" — 
she  was  born  to  be  mistress  of  the  show.  And  with  her  diversified  in- 
terests, it  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Covington's  shopping  bill  out- 
ranks that  of  any  woman  in  Kentucky,  save  only  Mrs.  Louisville. 

But — where  does  she  do  her  shopping?  Only  Mrs.  Covington  and 
her  check  book  can  tell.  But  you  might  get  a  hint  from  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  The  Enquirer.  For  this  paper  visits  Mrs.  Covington's 
home  as  regularly  as  the  milkman;  reading  it  is  the  daily  preliminary 
to  the  shopping  tour. 

How  many  women  does  Mrs.  Covington  represent?  Take  the 
Wallace  Woods  district,  for  example;  Here  are  233  residence  buildings; 
here,  172  Enquirers  are  delivered  every  week  day. 

No  thinking  merchant  would  overlook  a  market  as  large  and  as 
prosperous  as  that  of  Mrs.  Covington.  And  none  with  an  eye  to  in- 
creased sales  and  to  decreased  sales  cost  will  overlook  The  Enquirer 
as  an  advertising  medium. 


?OUB.  STORE 


I.    A.    KLEIN 
N««r    York  ChiMgo 


R.   J.   BIDWELL  CO. 
San    Francisco  Los    Angela* 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


No  Wonder  He  Qrinsl 


THIS  is  Harper  Barnes 
who  "cleaned  up"  when 
he  spoke  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  his  home  town  and 
sold  twenty-one  subscriptions 
to  Boys'  Life  at  once. 
No  wonder  he  grins.  He's 
thinking  of  what  he's  going 
to  do  with  the  money.  May- 
be some  will  get  to  the  bank, 
but  it's  a  sure  thing  that  a 
good  part  of  it  will  go  to  buy 


some  product  which  Harper 
has  seen  advertised  in  Boys' 
Life. 

Boys'  Life  readers  are  that 
way.  When  they  see  what 
they  want  they  find  a  means 
of  getting  it.  They're  re- 
sourceful— and  it  pays  to  ad- 
vertise to  them. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
market  here  for  your  product. 


Boys' t  Life 


^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOY  SCOBTS'  MAGAZINE 

Lincoln  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,   III. 


If 


it  makes  the 
trade  talk — 
if  s  an 


J    EinyON-FMEMiillf 
WIHDOWDI/Pl/IY 


[327  E.  29th  St.' 
Lexington 
New  York 


29th  St.! 

on  5780  I 
ork  CityJ 


Specialising 

inwi'ndowj/To' 
storp  displiiy 
<idverTising 
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Research  on  Methods  of 
Starting  and  Operating  an 
Advertising  Agency 

75  typewritten  pages  of  detailed  in- 
formation of  important,  specific  kind; 
contract  forms,  business  getting  plans, 
organization  costs,  recognition,  service 
fee  plans,  etc.     Price  $125.00. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 
15  West  37th   St.,  New  York  City 


Outdoor  Advertisers 
Win  Court  Fight 

A  TEMPORARY  injunction,  re- 
straining the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission  from  in- 
terfering with  outdoor  advertising 
structures  located  on  private  property 
along  the  highways  in  the  State,  was 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  Boston,  June  19. 

The  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  of  New  York,  and  other 
domestic  and  foreign  corporations, 
brought  legal  action  against  the  High- 
way Commission,  on  the  ground  that 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  were  unconstitutional,  un- 
just and  oppressive. 

The  present  situation,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  legal  proceedings,  is  a  re- 
sult of  events  dating  back  to  the  year 
1915.  In  that  year  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  purported  to  give  to 
the  State  the  right  to  regulate  outdoor 
advertising,  and  to  increase  the  police 
powers  of  the  State.  Five  years  later, 
the  State  Legislature,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, passed  a  law  providing  that  the 
Commission  of  Public  Works,  Division 
of  Highways,  should  have  the  right  to 
regulate  advertising  devices  on  private 
property  visible  from  the  highways. 
At  that  time  organized  outdoor  adver- 
tising cooperated  with  the  Division  of 
Highways  and  suggested  the  regula- 
tions which  the  Division  adopted.  The 
regulations  adopted  at  that  time  re- 
flected the  best  thought  in  outdoor 
advertising  and  were  sound  as  well  as 
constructive.  No  difficulty  was  en- 
countered under  those  regulations. 

However,  on  January  24,  1924,  the 
Division  of  Highways  adopted  new 
rules  and  regulations  of  a  very  drastic 
nature,  under  which  the  Division  re- 
fused to  grant  renewal  permits  for  the 
maintenance  of  advertising  structures 
that  had  been  in  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  further  announced 
its  intention  of  ordering  the  removal  of 
all  structures  in  technical  violation  of 
the  regulations,  on  July  1,  1925.  At 
this  point,  outdoor  advertising  interests 
employed  counsel  and  took  the  matter 
to  court. 

Outdoor  advertisers  have  filed  in  all 
thirty-three  actions  against  the  Divi- 
sion of  Highways,  eleven  of  which 
question  the  validity  of  specific  regu- 
lations, eleven  of  which  are  bills  of 
Mandamus,  and  the  remaining  eleven 
of  which  are  bills  of  certiorari,  all  di- 
rected toward  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  various  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Division  of 
Highways  on  January  24,  1924. 

In  their  bills  the  advertising  com- 
panies list  twenty-seven  reasons  why 
the  regulations  are  unconstitutional, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

"The  Legislature  has  no  right  to 
delegate  power  to  the  Highway  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  this  sort." 

"The  rules  are  unreasonable,  unjust 
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All  of  the  pioneering  in  the  oil  industry  has  been  done. 

Today  this  billion  dollar  industry  is  just  as  closely  ana- 
lyzed, just  as  completely  scheduled  in  all  its  activities  as 
any  other  industry. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  has  become  firmly  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  oil  fraternity  as  the  dependable  record  of  the  weekly 
trend  of  petroleum  activities. 

It  is  read  by  every  purchasing  agent,  every  executive,  field  man 
and  distributor  who  makes  it  his  business  to  keep  posted. 

Obviously  it  is  the  logical  publication  for  advertisers  with  a 
commodity  that  is  used  in  the  oil  industry.  That  is  one  reason 
why  you  find  the  leading  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  oil 
field  supplies  and  equipment  regular  users  of  space  in  the  "Big 
Yellow  Book." 

Are  you  making  the  most  of  this  merchandising  medium? 


Oil  and  Gas  Journal 


PRODUCING 


NEW     YORK     CITY 
30  Church  St. 


REFINING 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

PITTSBURGH.   PA. 
1003    Jones-Law    Bldg. 


MARKETING 


CHICAGO 
1328    Peoples    Gas    Bldg. 
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We  Know  a  Good  Man 

for  a  Concern  That 

Wants  Its  Advertising 

Geared  Up 

Personally — 

He's  35,  married,  owns  his  own  home, 
Christian,  keen,  likable. 

In  business — 

For  years  he's  been  Advertising 
Manager  of  a  large  corporation,  who 
sold  nationally  and  advertised  the  same 
way. 

The  corporation  is  fading  from  the 
picture,  due  to  a  revolution  in  their  in- 
dustry, but  the  experience  gained  by 
this  man  is  available  and  valuable. 

We  like  Mr.  L.  so  much  that  we're 
willing  to  spend  some  time  and  money 
placing  him  with  the  proper  connection. 

Mr.  L.  will  let  you  make  your  own 
terms  for  the  first  90  days.  Let  us  put 
you  in  touch  with  him. 


Address  Box  No.  284 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

New  York 


and  oppressive  and  go  far  beyond  any 
regulations  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives,  morals, 
health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  police  powers 
of  the  State." 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  are,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  founded  solely  upon  alleged 
aesthetic  considerations  and  have  no 
rational  connection  with  the  reasonable 
regulation  of  the  business  under  the 
police  powers  of  the  State. 

When  interviewed,  K.  H.  Fulton, 
president  of  the  General  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Company,  stated  that  his 
company  and  organized  outdoor  adver- 
tising generally  makes  every  effort  to 
cooperate  with  State  authorities  in  the 
reasonable  regulation  of  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising and  the  elimination  of  such 
abuses  as  "tacking,"  "sniping,"  the 
placing  without  authority  of  signs  on 
public  property,  or  on  private  property 
without  permit.  This  cooperation,  he 
stated,  is  extended  to  officials  in  every 
State,  including  Massachusetts,  where 
effective  and  intelligent  aid  was 
rendered  in  1920. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company 

New    York,    will    direct    advertising      | 
for   the   J.    E.    Marsden    Glass    Works,      ' 
Inc.,    makers    of    Kold-or-Hot    Utility 
Glass,    Ambler,    Pa.,    and    New    York 
City. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  and  financial  pub- 
lications for  Mackie,  Hentz  &  Company, 
same  city. 


Frederic  S.  Ackley 

For  fourteen  years  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  General  Electric 
■Company,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  American  Sales 
Book  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  following  companies: 
Ye-noh  Candy  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Institut  de  Beaute  de  Paris,  New 
York;  J.  A.  Marceau,  New  York  and 
Paris,  perfumes  and  powders;  John  M. 
Given  Co.,  distributors  of  children's  ho- 
siery, and  Louis  Greenberg  &  Brother, 
Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  chil- 
dren's clothing. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 

Will   direct  advertising  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Borax  Company. 


Sidney  A.  Merriam 

Formerly  with  the  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  E.  Sterling 
Dean  Advertising  Agency,  both  of  To- 
ronto, has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wells 
Advertising  Agency,  Boston,  as  account 
executive. 


Edward  C.  Tieman 

Formerly  with  the  Franklin  Offset 
Company,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  retail  advertising  department  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit. 
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What  Are  the  Food  Habits  of 
Our  Foreign  Population? 


'acturers  of  these  foods  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  this  natural  mar- 
:et  as  the  enormous  consumption  pos- 
libilities  justified.  Six  brands  of 
ipaghetti  and  macaroni  are  featured 
the  foreign  language  advertise- 
lents,  two  of  which  are  nationally  ad- 
irtised  brands.  It  is  curious,  how- 
!ver,  that  two  of  the  best  known 
ands,  both  nationally  advertised,  are 
inspicuous  by  their  absence  from  these 
•ocers'  announcements.  It  is  also  an 
iteresting  fact  that  neither  of  these 
products  are  even  mentioned  where 
me  would  expect  them  most — in  the 
Italian  advertisements.  The  reason 
"or  this  apparent  vagary  is  that  the 
insumption  of  spaghetti  and  macaroni 
is  so  large  and  steady  among  Italians, 
and  their  preferences  in  matters  of 
flavor  and  taste  are  so  different  that 
there  has  developed  a  flourishing  local 
industry  in  almost  all  Italian  com- 
munities for  the  supply  of  the  native 
product  in  all  its  traditional  qualities. 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of  noodles 
among  Germans  and  Jews,  the  virtual 
originators  of  this  food.  The  older 
housewives  prefer  the  home-made 
article,  and  it  is  only  the  younger  gen- 
eration that  takes  to  package  noodles. 
In  classifying  the  various  canned 
foods  featured,  it  becomes  evident  that 
wide  gaps  exist  in  the  distribution  of 
this  class  of  merchandise  in  foreign 
language  grocery  stores.  Of  the  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  canned  goods 
to  be  found  in  the  general  market,  only 
14  of  them  are  mentioned  in  these  for- 
eign language  announcements.  One  of 
these  is  a  nationally  advertised  soup, 
3  are  baked  beans,  2  are  canned  sauer- 
kraut, 3  are  asparagus  tips,  2  are 
sardines,  1  a  canned  hominy,  1  a  cod 
fish  and  1  red  salmon.  This  low  de- 
mand is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
absence  of  any  educational  agency  for 
teaching  the  foreign  housewife  how  to 
use  these  foods  and  how  to  combine 
them  with  her  national  dietary.  A 
large  jobber  who  supplies  many  local 
foreign  grocers  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  present  volume  of 
consumption  of  canned  goods  in  this 
market  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
its  normal   capacity. 

T"T  7HEN  we  come  to  coffee,  cocoa  and 
V\  tea,  the  story  is  totally  different. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  125  an- 
nouncements feature  two  or  three 
brands  of  coffee  and  tea.  In  all,  13 
well  known  brands  of  coffee  are  fea- 
tured, 7  brands  of  tea  and  6  brands 
of  cocoa.  The  market  for  these  bever- 
ages among  foreigners  is  admittedly 
very  large.     Their  per  capita  consump- 
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tion  of  coffee  is  probably  larger  than 
among  any  other  class  in  America, 
while  as  tea  drinkers,  they  come  a 
close  second  to  Britishers.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  only  the  higher  priced 
brands  are  featured  in  these  announce- 
ments because  these  people  regard 
themselves  as  connoisseurs  of  good 
coffee  and  tea. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that 
coffee  and  tea  in  bulk  still  cuts  a  big 
swath  in  this  market.  Dealers  say 
that  the  preference  for  bulk  tea  and 
coffee  is  not  because  of  difference  in 
price  but  is  due  to  a  prejudice  that  the 
packaged  goods  are  likely  to  be  stale 
and  the  bulk  stuff  fresher.  Naturally, 
not  over-scrupulous  dealers  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  prejudice  to 
their  own  benefit. 

The  canned  milk  situation  in  this 
field  gives  an  even  better  indication 
of  the  consumption  possibilities  of  the 
market.  A  total  of  17  brands  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milks  are  pro- 
minently featured  in  the  announce- 
ments. Frequently  three  and  four 
brands  are  named  in  the  same  adver- 
tisement. Quotations  are  seldom  made 
per  can  but  for  three  cans  as  the  unit 
of  purchase,  and  prices  are  usually 
lower  than  regular,  evidence  of  healthy 
competition.  The  consumption  is  un- 
doubtedly very  large,  but  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  shows  that  the  field 
is  practically  dominated  by  one  nation- 
ally advertised  brand  that  has  culti- 
vated the  foreign  field  with  a  lavish 
persistency  that  would  brook  no  oppo- 
sition. Every  other  brand  is  second  to 
this  one  far-sighted  advertiser. 

SHORTENINGS  and  salad  and  cook- 
ing oils  occupy  an  important  position 
in  practically  all  the  g:rocers'  announce- 
ments. The  foreign  housewife  does  a 
great  deal  of  frying  and  more  baking 
than  her  American  neighbors.  Cer- 
tain groups,  like  the  Latins,  consume 
large  quantities  of  vegetable  oils  in 
salads  and  with  vegetables.  Five  well 
known  brands  are  prominently  fea- 
tured. 3  being  oils  and  2  solids.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  market  is  di- 
vided between  two  nationally  adver- 
tised brands,  one  a  corn  oil  and  the 
other  a  solid.  The  former  is  by  far 
the  larger  seller  and  also  the  more 
consistent  advertiser  to  the  foreign- 
born  housewife.  Oil  in  bulk,  however, 
is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  lower 
prices  than  the  branded  article.  Com- 
petition is  exceedingly  keen. 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  the 
foreign-born  offer  one  of  the  best  mar- 
kets for  condiments,  as  all  Europeans 
like    their    food    well    seasoned    and 


spiced.  Their  per  capita  consumption 
of  dill  and  sour  pickles  and  mustard  is 
larger  by  far  than  that  of  any  group 
in  this  country.  But  little  work  has 
been  done  by  manufacturers  to  popu- 
larize the  typical  American  condiment, 
catsup,  among  these  people.  Catsup 
is  found  in  every  grocery  store  in  for- 
eign communities  and  the  total  volume 
of  sales  is  big,  but  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  very  small.  The  jobber 
quoted  previously  estimates  that  this 
market  has  a  consumption  capacity  of 
over  2,000,000  bottles  of  catsup  per 
month. 

A  LARGE  number  of  other  miscella- 
neous items  are  featured  in  the  an- 
nouncements, such  as  flavoring  extracts, 
syrups,  molasses,  canned,  preserved 
and  dried  fruits,  biscuits,  cheese  and 
several  kinds  of  trade-marked  desserts. 
Three  brands  of  tapioca  are  promi- 
nently featured,  and  three  gelatine 
desserts — all  six  products  being  na- 
tionally advertised  goods.  It  is,  never- 
theless, admitted  that  the  foreign 
housewife  has  not  been  sufficiently 
educated  to  use  either  tapioca  or  gela- 
tine as  extensively  as  she  might.  Big 
swaths  of  these  people  know  about 
these  products  only  from  hearsay.  The 
manufacturers'  message  has  not  yet 
reached  them.  Only  one  well  known 
tapioca  has  worked  this  field  with  what 
appear  to  be  excellent  results. 

Taking  the  evidence  of  the  local 
grocer,  it  is  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  foreign  population  in  our 
midst  is  in  a  fair  way  to  eat  American 
foods,  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Their  cooking  may 
be  different,  their  modes  of  combining 
foods  may  differ  from  American  ways, 
as  indeed  they  differ  widely  among 
each  national  group,  but  the  ingredi- 
ents are  approximately  the  same. 
Where  they  fall  down  is  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  certain  typical- 
ly American  products  such  as  baked 
beans,  canned  vegetables,  canned 
soups,  catsup  and  several  other  staple 
and  fancy  products.  That  is  not  due 
to  any  inherent  prejudice  against 
these  foods,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of 
information  about  them  and  how  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  their  regular 
dietary. 

Another  important  problem  that  has 
to  be  solved  in  this  market  is  the  one 
of  bulk  goods — the  evil  manufacturers 
have  fought  and  all  but  conquered  in 
the  regular  American  field.  The  only 
argument  that  will  count  in  this  fight 
is  quality — and  that,  'in  matters  of 
food,  constitutes  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  foreign  language  market. 
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m-  MOTEL  -^ 

IempireI 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel - 
j^ccomodatin^  1034- Quests 

Brosdwaij  at  63-Street. 

^oo^^     S250      °'^^^. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
S35O 

^  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     > 


Jweniieiiiu^ 


Black  &  White 
Color 
Wash  -  Oil 
Dry  Brush 


Conducts  a  penonal 
art  service  for  users 
o  f  advertising 
illustrations 

226  West  47th  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


Call     Chickertng    8880 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

lAihographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Maaaillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

ll  ttie  best  in  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
Tertlsers.     Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

I  ncorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.   W.  Ferrel,   Manager 


National  Mltler 

Ettablishftd   1895 

A  Mtnthly  Business  and  Technical  Journal  eev- 

erlng  the   Flour,   Feed  and   Cereai    Mills.    The 

•nly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  In  the  field. 

630  W.  JACKSON   BLVD..  CHICAGO 


Bakers  Weekly  Ai^^oVt^ify 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


A  Home  for  Orphan 
Annies 
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solicitor,  and  the  worthy  cause  netted 
$1,200. 

Now  the  horrid  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  causes  were 
"worthy."  The  charity,  or  social  ser- 
vice house,  or  milk  fund  at  the  far 
side  of  the  wringer  was  a  fine  affair. 
And  so  long  as  pageants  and  dances 
and  bazaars  and  athletic  carnivals  are 
an  accepted  means  of  raising  money 
painlessly  for  charity,  and  for  promot- 
ing as  a  by-product  the  quality  of 
neighborliness  and  self-sacrifice  and  co- 
operation, they  should  be  paid  for  in 
money  by  anyone  and  everyone  who  be- 
lieves they  are  worth  while. 

BUT  the  average  "donor"  of  adver- 
tising space  in  programs  (and  he 
certainly  is  a  "donor")  does  not  know 
that  his  dollar  is  going  three  ways — the 
majority  to  the  printer,  the  quarter  to 
the  shabby-genteel  solicitor,  and  what 
is  left,  if  any,  to  the  milk  fund,  or  the 
new  guild  house.  He  doesn't  dare  in- 
quire, for  fear  of  "hurting  the  feelings 
of  a  customer,"  and  even  if  he  utters  a 
perfectly  normal  and  natural  refusal  to 
buy  what  he  regards  as  non-effectual 
space,  he  makes  himself  feel  like  a 
cross  between  Nero  and  Maria  de 
Medici  in  declining.  But  he  is  sadly 
convinced  that  none  of  his  money  comes 
back. 

There  are  several  ways  to  cut  down 
the  waste  of  money,  time,  temper  and 
non-return.  One  is  the  diplomatic  let- 
ter, which  many  firms  already  use 
without  making  trouble.  One  is  the  ar- 
bitrary, blunt  and  final  statement  that 
"we  never  do  any  such  advertising," 
which  is  effectual  and  almost  invariably 
untrue,  for  there  are  always  isolated 
cases  in  which  someone  broke  down 
and  cried  his  way  into  a  quarter-page. 
A  third  method  of  deflecting  the  re- 
quest is  to  refer  it  to  one's  agency, 
which  often  has  the  result  of  tiring  the 
solicitor  out  before  the  program  ap- 
pears ;  further,  to  the  amateur  solicitor 
the  work  of  the  agency  is  fraught  with 
authoritative  mystery,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional it  is  fraught  with  chlorine 
gas. 

But  a  fourth  method  is  here  ad- 
vanced. Suppose  every  manufacturer 
or  merchant  who  is  approached  for  a 
program  advertisement  first  decides 
for  himself  whether  he  as  an  individ- 
ual feels  inclined  to  contribute  to  the 
worthy  cause.  If  so,  let  him  write 
a  check  payable  to  the  cause  and  de- 
cline the  advertising  space. 

If  he  decides  that  it  is  the  business 
of  his  firm,  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
to  venture  into  institutional  extension 
to  the  point  of  promoting  social  wel- 
fare, let  him  write  a  check  to  the  cause 


and  affix  the  necessary  signatures  stat- 
ing that  he  is  using  the  space  because 
he  makes  milk,  and  because  the  milk 
fund  is  buying  his  milk  to  feed  to  the 
babies  whose  expenses  at  the  clinic 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  bazaar. 

But  whether  he  plumps  for  the 
charity  or  not,  he  may  better  say  in 
effect,  this: 

"Ladies,  you  are  not  getting  your 
money's  worth.  Program  advertising, 
if  not  absolutely  without  selling  power, 
is  disproportionate  in  price  per-page- 
per-thousand  of  known  circulation. 
For  the  sake  of  getting  a  small  share 
of  the  cost  of  making  the  program, 
you  are  paying  too  high  in  footwork, 
in  printing  cost,  and  in  the  services 
of  your  solicitor. 

"If  I  give  a  dollar  to  your  fund,  I 
want  that  dollar  to  go  to  the  fund.  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  worthy  charity  to 
give  a  printer  a  half-dollar  and  a  lady- 
solicitor  a  quarter  if  I  think  the  fund 
is  worth  getting  a  dollar.  And  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  good  sense  to  give  four 
dollars  in  order  to  make  one  dollar 
work  for  the  fund. 

<<T'1[70ULD  I  ask  you  to  give  up  the 
W  program?  No.  Programs  are 
useful;  sometimes  ornamental.  William 
Hogarth  used  to  draw  some  lovely 
tickets  for  benefits  and  funerals;  the 
good  printers  make  memorable  pro- 
grams with  a  single  sheet  of  paper  and 
some  Caslon  type,  and  make  them  very 
cheaply.  You  can  afford  such  a  pro- 
gram— in  fact,  it  will  cost  you  about 
one-eighth  as  much  as  you  are  paying 
for  this  queer,  bulky  magazine  you 
propose  to  issue,  and  will  be  entirely 
proper  and  annropriate.  You  shou  d 
buy  it  from  your  regular  office  budget, 
as  an  item  like  letterheads  and  drink- 
ing cups.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
room  for  the  names  of  the  committees 
and  the  names  of  the  patronesses  on 
the  back  of  the  program,  especially  if 
you  use  a  long  strip  of  nice  paper, 
like  the  old  play-bills.  .  .  .  Yes,  and 
for  members  of  the  chorus,  too.  If 
there  is  any  space  left  over,  and  your 
policy  is  to  list  the  names  of  all  donors 
to  the  fund,  list  them,  and  if  I  am  a 
donor,  I  presume  my  name  would  be 
included  alphabetically,  though  I  am 
not  asking  your  charity  to  pay  me 
anything  whatever  except  the  satisfac- 
tion of  giving. 

"Then,  ladies,  dismiss  your  solicitor, 
and  give  the  children  her  quarter-dol- 
lar, too. 

"Come  to  me  with  a  'trade'— a  bar- 
gain. Every  merchant  likes  a  ba  ■ 
gain.  Offer  me  a  splendid  'value'  in 
charity.  Make  me  believe  in  it,  mak? 
me  want  to  see  it  go  on,  make  me  want 
to  prove  my  sincerity  by  giving  money 
to  it.  Then  say  to  me:  'Mr.  Brown, 
you  have  been  giving  us  advertise- 
ments in  years  past,  to  the  cost  of 
$100  a  vear.  Please  give  us,  this  year, 
$65.      We    shall    have    a    genuine    pro- 
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"'^U,  shall  we  giYC  them  the  order?"  The  President  looked  quizzically  at 
the  general  manager.  All  the  department  heads  looked  grave  and  expectant. 
It  was  a  very  important  decision  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gage, 
Vanderventer  and  Company  had  made — to  buy  complete  new  furniture  for 
the  new  offices — everything  new  from  the  President's  handsome  big 
mahogany  desk  down  to  the  telephone  stand  for  the  Board  room. 

"This  is  the  largest  order  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  which  we  have 
ever  given  out,"  the  general  manager  began.  "But  this  letter" — he  picked 
up  the  letter  soliciting  the  order — "is  as  unattractive  a  piece  of  stationery 
as  we  have  ever  received.  It  shows  complete  indifference  to  quality  in  sta- 
tionery, at  least.  How  can  we  be  sure  they  can  give  us  what  we  want  in 
furnishings  since  they  do  not  value  dignity  and  good  taste  for  themselves  .'^" 

The  meeting  went  on,  but  the  order  didn't. 

The  orders  you  never  hear  about  are  those  you  don't  get.  Because  your 
letters  are  one  of  the  many  important  influences  which  affect  your  business 
they  should  be  beyond  reproach.  Standardize  your  stationery  upon  Crane's 
Bond.  Made  from  all  new  rag  stock  according  to  old-fashioned  New  England 
ideas  of  quality,  Crane's  Bond  is  perhaps  the  best  business  paper  in  America. 


CRANE     &     COMPANY,     INC.,    DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


^^•gram,  but  it 
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„  am,  but  it  is  being  taken  care  of  out 

of  our  office  appropriation  from  the 
general  fund.  If  you  care  to  apply  it 
against  your  contribution,  we  will  tell 
you  that  it  will  cost  $15  of  your  hun- 
"red.  We  have  no  paid  solicitors,  for 
lere  is  to  be  no  advertising  in  the 
program.  Last  year  you  gave  us  a 
hundred,  of  which  we  applied  to  the 
fund  just  ?35,  after  we  had  paid  the 
printer  40  per  cent,  and  the  solicitor 
25  per  cent.  This  year  we  ask  you  for 
35  per  cent  less,  yet  only  $15  goes  to 
the  cost  of  printing,  and  the  fund  gets 
$50 — an  increase  from  you  of  42  per 
cent.  That  increase  is  magnanimous 
on  your  part — though  it  costs  you  less; 
your  $100  did  no  work  for  you  as  an 
advertisement  last  year;  it  did  only 
$35  worth  of  work  for  you  as  a  contri- 
bution to  charity.  This  year  your 
gift  of  $65  will  work  87  per  cent  of  its 
full  value  for  the  cause  to  which  you 
give  it.'  " 

If  every  merchant  who  is  approached 
to  take  care  of  Orphan  Annie  were  to 
show  the  charity-folks  how  they  are 
paying  double,  there  would  be  fewer 
and  better  programs,  and  more  pros- 
perous charities.  There  might  be 
enough  left  for  an  endowment  fund  for 
program-solicitors  who  find  themselves 
out  of  work. 


Klau-Van   Pietersont-Dunlap- 
Younggreen,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Frost  Fishing  Tackle  Co.,  of 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.;  Pere  Marquette 
Line  Steamers,  and  Peninsula  &  North- 
ern Navigation  Co.,  the  two  latter  both 
operating  freight  and  passenger  trans- 
portation services  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

Have  been  appointed  eastern  na- 
tional representatives  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beaton  Journal  and  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)   Sun. 


Eugene  D.  Rogers 

Who  has  previously  served  as  art 
director  for  Erwin  Wasey  and  Proc- 
ter &  Collier,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
same  position  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc. 


William   R.  Compton   Company 

14  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  In- 
vestment Bankers,  have  appointed  the 
George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  to  direct  their 
advertising. 


Advertising  Men's  Post, 
The  American   Legion 

New  York,  held  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Martinique  on  June  17. 
George  Hopkins,  vice-president  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "Business 
Readings:  What  to  Read  and  How 
to  Use  It" 


F.  J.  Stack 

Formerly  with  the  Macfadden  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  has  joined  the  eastern 
advertising  staff  of  Fawcett  Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  Miltiades  Melachrino,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  Turkish  cigarettes. 


Reliable 
Counsellors 


The    president    of   a    great    textile   manufacturing    concern 

near  Philadelphia  asked  us  to  name  the  man  who  was 
best  fitted  to  become  their  New  York  representative  at  a 
salary    of    $15,000    a    year. 

We  named  the  man  who  is  now  vice-president  and  agent 
of  the  corporation  in  question.  We  didn't  do  it  for  money. 
No  bill  was  rendered  to  the  man  or  the  corporation  for  a 
service  of  this  kind.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  sell  is  sub- 
scriptions to  and  advertising  space  in  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter. 

We  get  hundreds  of  jobs  for  men  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  we  don't  run  a  commercial  employment  agency  and  we 
don't  make  any  money  out  of  it,  so  we  don't  recommend  a 
man  unless  he  is  worthy. 

Nor  do  we  solicit  or  carry  any  advertising  in  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  that  doesn't  belong  there.  We 
don't  tell  a  man  that  there  are  opportunities  for  him  in  the 
textile  industry  unless  the  opportunities  are  patent.  If  you 
can't  make  a  success  in  the  textile  industry,  we  don  t  want 
your  advertising. 

Within  a  year,  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  cogs — that  is, 
wooden  teeth  for  big  gears — asked  us  about  the  possibilities 
in  the  textile  industry.  We  told  him  it  offered  no  outlet  for 
his  product.  We  turned  down  this  advertising — but  another 
textile  paper  accepted  and  published  it. 

If  you  have  something  for  the  textile  industry,  if  your  prices 
and  qualities  are  competitive,  come  along  with  us  and  we 
will  show  you  something. 

Standard  7  x  10  Page  Establiihed  1887 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The   Oldest   Textile   Paper   of    Continuous    Publication    in   the   United   States 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  United  States  of  any  Textile  Publication 

518    Johnston    BIdg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


T_         I  Lumber  Manufacturers, 

* "         J  Woodworking  Plants 

Ran^k    )  3"''    Building    Material 

rveacn   (  Dealers  use  the 

Americanfimberman 


A.  B.  c. 


Est.  1873        CHICAGO  JLL 


The  American  Architect 

A-   B.  C.  Est.    1876  A.  B.  P. 

Compare  the  editorial  contents  of  a!'  the  architect- 
ural journals,  then  you  will  understan<l  why  Thb 
AUBEIOAN  Aechitect'r  circulation  is  constantly 
increasing  and  why  it  holds  a  high  renewal  per- 
centage. 

Also  why  It  annually  carries  the  largest  volume 
of   advertising  in   Its  field. 

Further    inftirmation    sent    on    Tequest. 

243  West  39th  St.  IW  York 


^> 


WINDOW. 

COUNTER, 

«;5EXH1BITS 

Effective -Dignified 
Planned  Inexpensively 

CONSULT    WITH     EXPERTS 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST  27-  ST  NEW   YOR.K- 
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Can  YOU  Answer 
These  Questions  About 
YOUR  Business? 

What  kinds  of  people  arc  buying  your  goods? 

What  are  their  reasons  for  buying  them?  (Their  reasons  for  buy- 
ing, not  your  reasons  why  they  ought  to  buy.) 

What  kinds  of  people  are  not  buying  your  goods? 

What  are  their  reasons  for  not  buying? 

What  are  the  vulnerable  points  of  your  competitors? 

What  are  your  best  sales  opportunities — your  chief  points  of 
strength  and  weakness,  and  those  of  your  competitors? 

What  impressions  are  your  salesmen  leaving  behind  them? 

What  is  your  consumer  turnover? 

How  much  of  the  business  that  your  advertising  creates,  or  ini- 
tiates, do  you  really  get? 

Can    you   answer    these    questions,   or    do    you   only    guess    at    the 

answers  ? 
You  have  no  right  to  guess — your  employers  or  your  stockholders 

expect  you  to  know. 
And  you  can  only  know  the  answers   to  such  questions   as   these 

through  a  scientific  survey   of  your  market. 


Don't  Be  Misled! 

A  competent  market  survey  that  will 
produce  results  reliable  enough  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  sales  and  adver- 
tising expenditures  demands  long  ex- 
perience and  training  and  specialized 
knowledge  and  facilities. 
There  are  many  organizations  who 
taUc  market  research  and  who  claim 
unequalled  facilities  whose  reports 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Their 
methods  are  unscientific,  their  inter- 
est is  biased  and  their  conclusions 
unsound. 

We  have  spent  years  learning  our 
job  and  perfecting  our  methods.  Tlie 
result  is  that  today  an  Eastman  re- 
port is  authoritative  and  the  Eastman 
organization  has  admitted  leadership 
in  this  field. 


It's  Results  That  Count ! 

We  have  conducted  surveys  for  al- 
most every  kind  and  size  of  bus'noss. 
In  all  our  experience,  we  do  not  kiow 
an  instance  in  which  the  results  o.  an 
Eastman  survey  have  been  challenged, 
or  seriously  questioned.  The  proof  is 
too  complete.  The  results  have  some- 
times been  resented,  for  there  are  few 
men  who  can  look  disagreeable  facts 
in  the  face  without  wincing.  But 
when  they  get  over  the  shock,  they 
usually  take  their  medicine,  and 
profit  by  it. 

It  is  our  job  to  get  the  facts  and 
present  them  dispassionately,  whether 
pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Brickbats  are 
frequently  more  useful  than  bouquets. 


What  Does  It  Cost? 

Anywhere  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  many  thousands. 
Every  task  we  handle  is  planned  according  to  its  specific  re- 
quirements. We  will  not  conduct  a  survey  on  too  restricted 
a  scale  to  tell  the  story.  Neither  will  we  waste  a  client's 
money  on  a  more  elaborate  survey  than  he  really  needs. 
Our  organization  is  equipped  to  handle  any  requirement, 
large  or  small. 

Our  charges  are  either   on  the   basis  of  a  flat  charge  or  a 
monthly  fee  plus  costs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  probably  already  paying 
for  a  survey  in  wasted  opportunities.  Why  not  get 
what  you  are  paying  for? 


R.  O.  EASTMAN,  incorporated 

New  York  City 


CLEVELAND 


250  Park  Avenue 


Increasing  the  Unit 
of  Sale 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  26] 

applied  to  hosiery,  underwear  and 
other  lines.  In  Montgomery  Ward's 
catalogs  this  year  their  buyer  features 
as  a  leader  a  pair  of  Japanese  pure 
thread  silk  hosiery  for  $1,  but  when  a 
customer  starts  to  send  for  them  she 
finds  she  can  only  order  them  in  quan- 
tities of  three.  There  are  other  stock- 
ings to  be  bought  a  pair  at  a  time,  but 
not  this  particular  leader. 

Evidently  this  feature  is  priced  very 
close  and  the  buyer  figured  that  he 
could  afford  to  sell  them  in  %  dozen 
units  of  $3  each.  To  secure  the  full  ad- 
vertising value  the  advertising  man 
quotes  them  at  $1  a  pair,  although  im- 
mediately under  the  price  he  notes 
"only  sold  in  boxes  of  three  pairs." 

This  method  of  quoting  the  price  of 
a  single  unit  on  an  item  that  is  only 
sold  in  lots  of  two  or  three  or  mere  is 
frequently  employed  by  the  mail  order 
houses.  At  first  glance  you  may  feel 
that  this  is  a  species  of  deception 
which  their  customers  would  resent.  In 
actual  practice  it  does  not  work  out 
that  way.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
millions  of  orders  are  received,  but  no 
complaints  are  made  on  this  score. 

ONE  of  the  biggest  selling  features 
of  a  certain  mail  order  house  is  its 
page  of  dress  goods  remnants.  At  first 
these  were  bona  fide  remnants,  but  the 
idea  of  selling  dress  goods  in  three  yard 
and  four  yard  lengths  proved  such  a 
powerful  appeal  that  each  season  this 
mail  order  house  disposes  of  $600,000 
worth  of  remnants  in  this  manner. 

They  could  not  hope  tc  obtain  enough 
remnants  to  supply  the  demand,  so  to- 
day it  is  a  practice  for  them  to  buy  full 
length  bolts  of  cloth  and  have  them  cut 
up  into  so-called  remnants. 

Here  perhaps  is  a  hint  that  can  be 
applied  in  some  form  to  your  own 
business.  Sometimes  you  can  sell  your 
goods  more  quickly  by  quoting  them  as 
remnants  or  broken  lot  merchandise  to 
be  cleared  out  at  a  special  price  than 
by  simply  reducing  the  price  to  so  much 
per  piece  or  so  much  per  yard. 

While  the  examples  of  the  principle  of 
increased  unit  selling  have  been  taken 
from  mail  order  houses,  this  idea  has 
an  almost  universal  application  to  all 
businesses.  It  is  just  as  applicable  to 
manufacturers  selling  to  dealers  as  to 
merchants  appealing  to  the  consumer. 

Perhaps  in  your  ovm  business  you 
may  feel  that  this  principle  is  work- 
ing to  its  fullest  extent,  but  if  this  is 
so  you  are  an  exception.  A  closer  ex- 
amination of  most  businesses  is  likely 
to  reveal  a  number  of  opportunities 
that  have  been  overlooked. 

Like  any  business  principle,  this  plan 
cannot  be  applied  carte  blanche  to  every 
item  nor  to  every  business.  Due  to 
peculiar  trade  conditions,  some  mer- 
chandise must  be  sold  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  that  is  no  reason  why  every- 
thing should  be  quoted  in  this  manner. 
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Why  Whisper  to  the  Front  Row 
when  the  Whole  Audience  is 

Eaqer  to  Hear  ?  ^ 


fC 


,r 


N  the  South,  magazine  circulations  are 
small.  The  greatest  magazine  you  may 
[choose  has  a  circulation  equal  to  little  over 
[one  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Here 
[is  a  vast  audience  of  twenty-one  and  a  half 
[millions,  but  only  the  front  row  can  hear  if 
[you  try  to  reach  them  through  magazines 
[alone. 

[No  sane  salesman  will  deliberately  turn  his 
[back  on  99  prospects  and  whisper  his  story  in 
rthe  ear  of  one  only. 

[You  can  reach  them  through  newspapers. 

Sell  Where  Success  Is 

""he  total  wealth  of  the  South  increased  78% 
[between  1912  and  1922.     Deposits  in  South- 
ern banks  have  jumped  from  $2,322,000,000 
in  1914  to  $6,514,000,000  in  1923.    Yet  the 


gigantic  natural  resources  of  the  South  are 
only  beginning  their  development.  The  South 
is  rich.  It  is  becoming  richer  every  year. 
Here  is  a  vast  market,  in  many  cases  a  new 
market,  for  the  trade  of  the  country.  Here 
are  people  ready  to  buy,  people  with  money 
to  pay.  They  can  be  reached  through  news- 
papers. 

Newspapers  Reach  the  South 

The  newspaper  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  the 
South  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  It 
is  not  glanced  at  and  thrown  aside.  News- 
papers find  ready  and  sympathetic  listeners. 
Advertising  has  its  best  chance  for  a  friendly 
reception. 

Get   the   Facts 

Those  who  have  goods  to  sell  will  want  to 
know  more  about  this  tremendous  market,  its 
possibilities  for  them,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  reached,  and  the  merchandising  help 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  South  will  give. 
Write  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  or  to 
any  of  the  papers  listed  below. 


THESE  NEWSPAPERS  COVER  THE  CREAT  AND  PROSPEROUS  SOUTHERN  STATES 


ALABAMA 

Annitton    Star 
Btrminoham   Age- Herald 
Birminatiam  News 
Huntsville  Times 
Mobile    Item 
Mobile  Register 
MontBomery  AdvertlMr 
Montaomery  Journal 
OpelJka  News 

FLORIDA 
DeLand  News 
Fort  Myers  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jacksonville   Journal 
Jacksonville    Times- Unioa 
Lakeland  Star-Telegran 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Orlando  Reporter-Star 


Orlando  Sentinel 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Augustine  Reoord 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Tampa  Times 

Tampa  Tribun* 

West  Palm  Beach  P«tt 

GEORGIA 

Albany   Herald 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta  Journal 

Auflusta  Herald 

Columbus  Ledger 

Moultrie  Observer 

Savannah  News 

Thomasville  Times- Enterprise 

Waycross  Journal-Herald 

KENTUCKY 
PaduMh  Sun 

LOUISIANA 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
LaFayette  Advertiser 
Lake  Charles  American  Preu 
Monroe  News-Star 
New  Orleans  Daily  States 


New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayuae 
Shreveport  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Gulfport   &.    Biloxi    Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastonia   Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
HeHderson  Dispatch 
HIekery  Record 
Kinsten  Free  Press 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky    Mt.    Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Columbia    Record 
Columbia  State 


Rock  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Sun 
Sumter  Item 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chroniele 
Columbia  Herald 
Greeneville  Denoerat-Suii 
Knoxville  Journal 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis   Commercial   Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 

VIRGINIA 
Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 

Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg  Dally  Star 
Lynchburg  Advance 
Lynchburg  News 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke   World    News 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News- Leader 
Winchester  Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Bristol   News 


Seli  it  South  TArouaA  Newspapers^ 
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A  trading 

zone  of  more 

than  300,000 

population. 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS-TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 

-^ 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

StUiontd    Repretentative* 

New  York 

Chicago  San    Francisco 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers    have   proYen    purchasing    power    of 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.    Reaches  con- 
tractors,   builders,    arfhitecta,    etc.,    of    known 
reapr.nslbillty.    Published  monthly  for  4  6  years. 
Member  A.  B.  C.   and  A.   B.   P, 
239   West  39th   St.,   New   York;   First   National    Bank 
Building.    Chicago;    320    Market    St..    San    Francisco. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  indis- 
pensable adriier  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dlslnr  of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13.423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe>store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


!3g%.\ 


'  ?  ?  S  ^  il 


Only  Denne  "in   . 
Canadian  AdvertiSxn 


VVe  render  a  coniphte  arid   fnteili- 
Vt  e-.V^Vf^  JJ    Kent    Advertising     and     MarketinK 
t^'^^""''^^^  ^j,j,yjpQ   fQj.   manufacturers    who   desire 
*"  maximum  results  from  their  efforts  in 

Panada.      Cnrrc pondence    invited. 

fA- JDENtQE  C  Company  ItdJ 

Ratorji   Bide  TcfiujNTO.      A 


<C^ 


Ef  WOVKt. 


rttt»aB% 


At  the  conclusion  nf 
each  volume  an  indt^x 
will  be  published  and 
mailed  to  you. 


Determining  the  Value  of 
a  Business  Paper 

By  Roger  W.  Allen 


MEASURING  the  value  of  a  trade 
paper  gets  right  down  to  this 
point  —  what  publication  with 
genuine  reader  interest  will  take  one's 
business  message  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  worthwhile  present  and  prospec- 
tive customers  for  the  least  amount  of 
waste  effort  and  expense? 

If  I  were  an  agent  selecting  media 
for  one  of  my  clients,  or  if  I  were  an 
advertiser  selecting  my  own  media 
through  which  to  reach  the  largest 
number  of  possible  customers  among 
worthwhile  concerns,  I  would  get 
three  successive  issues  of  the  publica- 
tion under  consideration  that  I  felt 
reasonably  certain  would  be  helpful  in 
spreading  my  business  message,  and  I 
would  read  those  three  successive  issues 
carefully,  thoughtfully  and  analytically. 

Before  starting  to  read  these  three 
issues  I  would,  however,  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  sort  of  "transmigration 
of  souls."  I  would  try  to  become,  tem- 
porarily, one  of  my  own  customers  or 
prospective  customers,  and  I  would 
read  with  their  mental  attitude. 

If  under  those  conditions  I  found  the 
paper  interesting — if  it  contained  sug- 
gestions of  value  to  me  in  my  business 
conduct — if  it  convinced  me  that  the 
paper  was  constructive  in  its  editorial 
conduct,  and  the  organization  behind 
the  publication  was  genuinely  trying  to 
be  helpful  to  my  industry — I  would 
then  consider  that  that  paper  was  en- 
titled to  very  favorable  consideration, 
for  I  would  have  partially  proved  in 
that  way  that  it  was  interesting  to  the 
people  I  wanted  to  reach. 

Then  I  would  get  from  the  publisher 
of  that  paper  dependable  information 
as  to  the  number  of  years  that,  say 
25  or  50  representative  concerns,  well 
worthwhile  prospective  customers  for 
me,  had  been  subscribing  to  the  paper 
without  interruption. 

This  matter  of  reader  interest  and 
reader  responsiveness — we  want  to 
know  something  more  about  that.  You 
see,  "we  are  from  Missouri,"  so  I  would 
be  immensely  interested  if  I  could  ob- 
tain a  sheaf  of  voluntary  letters  that 
have  come  to  the  editorial  department 
during  a  recent  period.  You  will  notice 
I  refer  to  letters  to  that  very  valuable 
gentleman  in  any  well  organized  pub- 
lishing concern  who  practically  manu- 
factures that  part  of  the  publication 
which  makes  the  other  part — the  ad- 
vertising pages — worth  buying.  I  want 
to  know  what  those  letters  say,  whom 
they  are  from,  and  how  they  indicate 


[Portions  of  an  address  before   the  New 
York    Business    Publishers    Association.] 


a  close  following  of  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  paper. 

The  issuance  of  a  binder  is  a  signifi- 
cant symptom  that  the  readers  want  to 
reserve  back  numbers  of  the  publication 
for  future  reference. 

A  good  number  of  classified  adver- 
tising pages  indicates  to  me  not  only 
reader  interest,  but  its  natural  corol- 
lary, reader  responsiveness,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  no  classified  department  can 
survive  and  prosper  that  does  not  give 
actual  direct  answers,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  need  argue  very  long  for  my 
reader  to  accept  this  fact — that  a  re- 
tailer cannot  answer  a  classified  ad 
unless  he  reads  it. 

There  is  not  a  business  paper  worthy 
of  the  hip-h  reputation  of  the  name  that 
is  not  continuously  serving  its  industry 
in  many  ways  that  never  appear  in 
print.  In  fact,  the  opportunity  for  real 
service  to  his  industry  is  one  of  the 
dividends  that  the  business  paper  pub- 
lisher gets  in  full  measure. 

MOST  worthwhile  publishing  or- 
ganizations have  a  combination 
directors'  room  and  conference  room, 
which  I  can  assure  you  is  more  often 
used  as  a  conference  room  with  leaders 
of  trade  movements  in  the  industry 
covered  by  the  publication  than  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  dividends. 

Some  of  us,  who  are  a  little  older 
than  we  wish  we  were,  remember  and 
revere  that  wonderful  business  paper 
publisher,  "the  immortal  John  Hill," 
who  had  a  way  of  saying  things  that 
were  very  direct.  They  were  not  al- 
ways couched  in  the  most  delicate  lan- 
guage, but  every  utterance  carried  con- 
viction. John  Hill  had  a  favorite  ex- 
pression to  the  effect  that  "you  can't 
make  a  stud  horse  in  an  afternoon." 
You  can't  get  5-10-15-or  25,000  loyal, 
interested,  responsive  readers  from 
hard  boiled  business  men  and  merchants 
and  buyers  by  just  wanting  them. 

It  takes  years  of  effort  and  expense 
to  build  up  prestige  and  reputation, 
and  until  a  publication  gets  prestige 
and  reputation,  it  cannot  get  and  hold 
any  considerable  number  of  paid,  inter- 
ested and  responsive  readers. 

The  time  to  ascertain  whether  one's 
advertising  campaign  has  been  a  suc- 
cess is  not  two  days  after  the  first  ad- 
vertisement appears,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  when  52  or  26  pages  of  space 
have  been  used,  when  one's  business 
can  be  looked  at  in  broad  retrospect. 
And  if  business  has  been  good  for  the 
year,  you  can  bank  on  it  that  your 
business  paper  advertising  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  credit. 
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Our   Specialty   is   Advertising 

[New  Teacher: 

"Willie,  three  oranges  from  five  oranges  leaves  how  many  oranges?'^ 

Millie: 

"Please,  mum,  we  alius  does  our  sums  in  apples." 


Sometimes  an  advertiser  reasons,  "  I  don't  think  we  better  give  our  account 
[to  the  X.  Y.  z.  agency.  Its  success  has  been  with  food  products,  while  ours 
is  a  toilet  preparation — or,  it  has  had  experience  with  a  luxury,  while  ours 
[is  a  staple." 

If  that  is  true,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  agency.  We  are 
sure  there  is  one  agency,  at  least,  whose  specialty  is  not  foods  or  toilet 
articles,  not  luxuries  or  staples,  but  advertising.  It  does  its  sums  in  apples, 
oranges  or  pomegranates.  It  has  no  prescription  or  formula.  Nothing  but 
an  open  mind,  experience  in  advertising,  and  the  belief  that  somewhere  in 
each  business  is  the  right  way  to  advertise  that  business  and  that  the  way 
can  be  found  by  studying  the  business  and  applying  the  advertising  experi- 
ence to  what  is  learned. 

CALKINS     e>     H  O  L  D  E  N,  INC.  ^47  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Specialists  in  Consumer  advertising 
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WHICH  PAPEIV? 

7^e  Strath  more,  j^- Croup  Plan 

Tells 
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WHERE  TURN 

FOR  THAT  SOMETHING  NEW 

WHAT  new  possibilities  in  "everyday"  printing?  Where  go 
for  '"prestige"  effects?  Where  turn  for  "decorative"  effects? 
How  express  the  "distinguished"  message?  .  .  .  The  new  Strath- 
more  4-Group  Plan  answers.  It  answers  with  paper.  It  shows 
which  paper  can  and  should  be  used  for  each  class  of  printing 

Three  complete  sets  of  suggestions  at  three  price  levels,  and  a 

fourth  set  embracing  novelty  or  decorative  papers.  All  in  an  easy- 
to-use  presentation.  Is  your  printing  falling  into  that  abysmal 
rut,  "the  same,  old  thing"?  The  4-Group  Plan  is  a  "short-cut" 
way  out.     Try  it.    Which  size  card?     Please  mail  the  coupon. 


S 
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Concerninq 

Ulakinq  Trade  Ads. 

make  more 


ALONG  there  in  Seventeen  when  Kaiser  Bill  was  clank- 
.Za.  ing  his  sword  the  loudest,  I  had  an  extra  economical 
streak  and  took  an  old  overcoat  down  to  the  tailor  and 
had  it  "turned." 

It  was  only  the  same  cloth,  the  other  side  out,  but  the  re- 
sult was  a  revelation. 

The  wrong  side  proved  to  be  a  lot  the  best  looking. 
Even  Mrs.  Tuthill  accused  me  of  having  broken  open  the 
children's  bank  and  bought  a  new  coat. 

Speaking  of  which,  a  year  ago  a  concern  doing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  trade  paper  advertising,  asked  us  to  "take  over 
their  account"  as  they  expressed  it. 

Among  other  things  they  wanted  to  do,  was  use  more  space 
and  more  papers. 

Today  they  are  not  spending  a  dollar  more  for  space,  and 
using  exactly  the  same  trade  magazines. 
All  we  did  was  turn  the  coat. 

One  advertisement  produced  700  inquiries  and  $40,000  of 
new  business  in  60  days. 

We  are  not  saying  we  could  repeat  the  performance  for  you. 
That  on  the  face  of  it,  would  savor  of  big  bass  drum  beating. 

But  you  might  like  to  have  one  of  us  drop  around  and 

look  your  advertising  coat  over. 

Maybe  it  can  be  turned.  Or  it  may  need  fixing  with  a  new  one. 


T 


L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL,  Presidem  I 

1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Are  600,000  Young  Women  a  Market? 


600,000  young  women  members 
who  buy  for  themselves  and 
their  farailies^ead  The  Womans 
Press  in  their  homes  and  on 
library   tables. 

The  2946  local  and  254  national 
Y.W.C.A.    secretaries   who   con- 


trol the  spending  of  the  $23,000,- 
000  Y.W.C.A.  budget  also  read 
it,  tor  It  is  devoted  to  Y.W.C.A. 
work  and  interests. 
Isn't  a  magazine  worth  your 
consideration  when  It  reaches 
a  market  such  as  this?  Ask 
for   a  sample  copy. 


The  Womans  Press 

600  Lexington  Avenue 


New^  York 


The  Newspaper's 
Next  Move 

[continued  from   PAGE  21] 

to  get  rid  of  that  work  by  shunting 
the  small  advertiser  onto  an  advertis- 
ing agent. 

And  that,  too,  has  its  ludicrous  side, 
when  you  come  to  think  how  few 
newspapers  themselves  place  their  ad- 
vertising in  an  agent's  hands;  how 
many  of  them  think  themselves  com- 
petent to  write  and  design  their  own 
advertising,  and  how  generally  flat 
and  uninteresting  is  the  copy  by  which 
a  newspaper  seeks  to  advertise  itself 
to  advertisers. 

The  sales  manager  of  today  who 
really  understands  his  problem  realizes 
that  it  is  more  important  that  pur- 
chasers know  how  to  use  profitably  the 
thing  he  is  selling  than  merely  to  make 
sales.  Let  a  consumer  know  that  the 
use  of  anything  is  genuinely  profitable 
to  him,  and  the  consumer  will  be  as 
eager  to  buy  as  the  salesman  is  to  sell. 
Indeed,  you  can't  keep  such  a  consumer 
from  buying.  Sales,  then,  become  al- 
most automatic. 

HENCE  the  problem  of  how  to  use 
newspaper  space  profitably  is  defi- 
nitely a  problem  for  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  solve:  it  is  their  business 
much  more  than  it  is  the  business  of 
any  one  advertiser. 

Once  a  publisher  digs  into  his  prob- 
'em  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ad- 
vertiser, he  will  begin  to  observe  many 
things  that  may  previously  have  es- 
caped his  notice.  He  will  begin  to 
wonder  what  chance  the  small  and  be- 
ginning advertiser  has  against  the 
great  space  expanse  and  the  over- 
whelming smudges  of  black  that  too 
many  big  advertisers  indulge  in. 
When  he  reaches  that  point,  the  pub- 
lisher will  observe,  too,  that  some  of 
his  fellows  are  already  a  long  way 
ahead  of  him. 

Years  ago  the  New  York  Tribune 
called  in  Ben  Sherbow  and  gave  him  a 
free  hand  in  cleaning  up  its  typog- 
raphy. Today  the  Herald-Tribune  is  in- 
viting to  the  eye  and  easily  read. 
At  aoout  the  same  time,  a  group  a' 
newspapers  represented  by  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  enlisted  Sherbow  to  pre- 
pare an  elaborate  set  of  clean-looking, 
easily-read,  persuasively-toned  adver- 
tisements, just  to  show  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  giving  expert  thought 
to  advertising  typography.  Sherbow 
called  his  work  "Attainable  Ideals  in 
Newspaper  Advertising"  and,  even  to 
this  day,  possessors  of  copies  of  that 
masterly  production  wouldn't  part  with 
them  at  any  price.  Too  bad  that  a 
copy  of  "Attainable  Ideals"  isn't  at  the 
elbow  of  every  man  in  Amer'ca  who 
has  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
newspaper  advertising. 

Just  recently  The  Sun  (New  York) 
has  established  standards  of  cleanli- 
ness in  appearance  that  are  highly  to 
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be  commended.  No  advertiser  is  al- 
lowed to  smudge  The  Sun's  pages. 

Clean  typography  in  a  newspaper 
helps  every  advertiser,  the  big  ones  as 
well  as  the  little  ones.  The  reader 
isn't  knocked  down  and  dragged  out 
visually.  He  isn't  insulted  mentally. 
He  reads  with  ease,  and  every  adver- 
tiser gets  a  better  chance  to  meet  him. 

Typography  is  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  or  break  newspaper 
advertising.  Illustrations,  the  make- 
up within  the  advertisement  and  on 
the  page,  and  the  copy  (without  which 
nothing  is  ever  an  advertisement)  are 
other  high  spots  that  need  somebody's 
attention,  and  most  of  all  the  attention 
of  newspaper  publishers — if  they  are 
to  accept  the  present-day  view  that  the 
seller  never  makes  a  success  unless  the 
man  he  sells  to  profits  by  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  principles  of  typography  that 
Sherbow  evolved  were  not  drawn  out 
of  the  blue  sky.  Neither  were  the 
principles  of  visualization  and  arrange- 
ment that  Ben  Nash  has  evolved.  The 
principles  that  Robert  Updegraff  has 
evolved  on  finding  the  big  idea  for 
your  copy  were  not  drawn  out  of  the 
blue  sky  by  the  studious  Robert.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  All  these  principles 
rest  in  the  nature  and  conduct  of  old 
Adam  himself  and  are  as  ancient  as 
the  human  race.  But  Sherbow,  Nash 
and  Updegraflf  dug  out  these  guiding 
principles  and  put  them  into  such 
words  and  forms  that  any  man  with 
ordinary  common  sense  can  see  their 
value,  understand  their  operation  and 
use  them  in  his  advertising  business. 

No  advertising  medium  is  universal- 
ly perfect.  No  one  type  of  medium 
meets  all  advertising  needs.  But  the 
newspaper,  leading  in  the  dollars  of 
business  carried,  has  apparently  never 
taken  its  own  job  seriously  enough  and 
has  not  yet  looked  upon  its  space-sell- 
ers as  men  who  must  inevitably  be 
teachers  of  advertising  principles. 

Hasn't  the  day  come  when  the  news- 
paper can  no  longer  ignore  that  neces- 
sity? 


Cotton  States 
Advertising  Agency- 
Is  the  new  name  adopted  by  the 
Kenneth  S.  Keyes  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Keyes. 
Allan  C.  Gottschaldt  has  been  elected 
president  and  Richard  Thorndike  sec- 
retary. 


Thaddeus  S.   Dayton 

Formerly  manager  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  and  financial 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  American,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Exporter. 


D.  M.  Noyes 

Formerly  in  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed  general 
advertising  director  of  Household  Mag- 
azine, with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Not  Read  for  Pleasure 


To  be  sure  you 
get  to  the  oil 
company  buyer 
when  he's  ready  to 
buy  —  that's  the 
problem!  And  be- 
cause enough 
people  wanted  it 
solved  The  Petrol- 
eum Register  was 
published. 

As  the  only  direc- 
tory and  supply 
catalog  in  the  oil 
industry  it  is  in 
daily  use  on  the 
desks  of  some  three 
thousand  operating 
executives  of  major 
oil  companies.  It 
is  not  read  for 
pleasure.  The 
Petroleum  Register 
is  consulted  only 
when  information 
about  supplies  or  a 


company  in  the  in- 
dustry   is    needed. 

The  Register  is 
good  enough  that 
an  erstwhile  com- 
petitor tried  to 
swipe  it,  and  we  had 
to  stop  him  by  win- 
ning a  copyright 
suit. 

Isn't  this  the 
strategic  place  to 
advertise  your 
products? 

Read  by  the  right 
man  at  the  right 
time  it  will  tie  in 
your  entire  adver- 
tising and  sales 
effort. 

Forms  for  the 
Mid  -  Year  issue 
close  July  1st. 
You'll  have  to 
hurry. 


THE  PETROLEUM  REGISTER 

Publishers  of  Oil  Trade  and  Fuel  Oil 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO  TULSA  LOS  ANGELES 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Liven  your  house  organs,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artwork  at 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

Selling  Aid,  808  S.  Wabash  Are.. 
.Chicago 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  •hoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
1 00%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actualy 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday;  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP  and   ABC. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  daily  with  circulation 
tbruout  the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
Topeka,  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


A   TAYLOR    THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES   24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Ag^ts  whose  clients'  products  are  In 
keeping  with  thermometer  advertlslns 
recommend  Tavlor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertiainff  Thermometers.  All  year  round 
publicity,  because  of  universal  human 
Interest  in  temperature. 
Write    for    catalog    and    quantity    prices. 

^i^cr  Brothers  Ccmpwff^ 

■^QGnSSSSB».SdX*  X-33 

(Division  of  Tao-lor  Instrument  Companies* 
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VENEE,RTNG  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT 


VENEER  manufacturers  in  4,449 
B.C.  didn't  do  much  advertising 
because  most  furniture  manufactur- 
ers made  their  own. 

Today,  however,  the  furniture  manu- 
facturing industry  buys  and  consumes 
millions  of  feet  of  veneers  in  a  year. 
Practically  every  piece  of  furniture 
that  has  a  beautifully  figured  surface  of 
any   size — is   veneered. 

That's  why  veneers,  special  inlays, 
overlays,  decorative  transfers  and  the 
like  are  advertised  extensively  in  The 
Furniture  Manufactttrer  and  Artisan. 
An  especially  edited  veneer  section  on 
tinted  stock  makes  possible  an  advertis- 
ing tie-up  that  produces  noticeable  re- 
sults. 

It's  not  hard  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  special 
burl — ^but  your  real  profit  is  tied  up  in  regular 
run  of  stock.  We're  helping  a  good  inany 
veneer  houses  move  such  stocl<  and  increase 
their  profit.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion and  more  information  regarding  it.  You'll 
find  it  worth  while. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  MJCHIGAN 

A    B    C  A.  B    P. 


DISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date 
of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  July  15th 
issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  July  6th. 
Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted 
up  to  Saturday,  Julv 
11th. 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Paul  Meyer 


Paul  Metver  was  born  in  France  in 
1875,  exactly  where,  he  is  reluctant  to 
disclose.  He  was  young  at  the  time 
and  possibly  has  forgotten.  However, 
with  the  arrival  of  years  of  discretion 
he  gathered  together  his  lares  and 
penates  and,  emulating  the  example 
of  that  other  famous  countryman  of 
his — Lafayette — came  to  the  United 
States. 

His  career  in  this  country  started 
inconspicuously  enough  at  Brentano's 
book  store,  where  he  officiated  in  the 


right  League  and  was  elected  chairman 

of   the   Sphinx   Club   for   a  period   of 

four  years. 

*     *     * 

Bernard  Lichtenberg 

By  Paul  Hollister 

"You  know,"  says  Mr.  Bernard  Lich- 
tenberg of  13  Astor  Place,  "you,  who 
have  seen  me  on  the  turbulent  waters 
of  the  Atlantic — you  know  that  I 
neither  gamble,  drink,  nor  smoke;  that 
I  never  tell  untrue  stories;  that  I 
assiduously  seek  knowledge  by  spend- 
ing all  my  available  time,  money  and 
energy  in  visiting  such  shrines  of  cul- 
ture as  the  British  Museum,  the  Rodin 
Musee,  the  Louvre,  the  great  cathe- 
drals, and  all  the  triumphal  arches  that 
cast  their  shadows  across  my  path." 

That  is  perilously  close  to  reading 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
our  editorial  pleasure  to  observe  Mr. 
Bernard  Lichtenberg  of  13  Astor  Place 
sitting  under  a  plane  tree  beside  the 
Champs  Elysees,  gazing  with  elephant- 
ine contemplation  upon  the  mass  of 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  whose  purple 
shadows  fell  across  his  then  path. 
"What  an  idea,"  he  observed,  and 
fanned  him  with  his  straw  sailor, 
"What  an  idea."  We  asked  him  what 
the  idea  was.  "What  an  idea  for  a 
health  shoe,"  he  went  on.     "Can't  you 


ambiguous  capacity  of  "clerk."  Am- 
bition was  strong  in  Paul  Meyer's 
being,  and  Brentano's  was  small. 
Greater  heights   beckoned. 

In  1900  Paul  Meyer  organized  a 
small  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  stage.  This  was  a  new  field  for 
such  a  publication,  but  it  was  a  broad 
field.  Although  the  going  was  hard 
at  first,  the  promised  results  inspired 
the  greatest  of  effort.  Theater  Maga- 
zine of  today  is  the  result  of  that 
humble  beginning. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  recognized  and 
his  talents  appreciated  both  by  his 
native  land  and  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  The  French  Government  dec- 
orated him  as  an  officer  of  the  French 
Academy,  the  highest  literary  honor  to 
which  a  Frenchman  may  aspire,  and 
for  eighteen  years  he  has  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Society  of  Men  of 
Letters  of  France.  In  addition  to 
being  the  publisher  of  the  Theater 
Magazine,  he  is  a  director  of  both  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  and  the 
Green  Room  Club  of  New  York,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittees of  both  clubs.  He  has  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  International  Copy- 


H.  B.  Le   Quatte,   B.   Lichtenberg,   L.   D. 
Fernald. 

see  it,  in  plangent  electricity  across  the 
heavens  of  Paris — 'The  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe, for  Tired  Feet!' — Mr.  Lichten- 
berg can  never  get  far  from  business. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  he  was  born 
in  August,  1892 — the  month  in  which 
Napoleon  was  born;  the  year  almost 
a  century  after  a  pocket-size  Corsican 
gave  the  boulevardiers  of  Paris  a  whilT 
of  grape.  He  graduated  from  New 
York  University  a  bachelor  of  commer- 
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A  superb  room  in  enamels  and  varnishes 
photographed  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


PHOTO  -ENGRAVING 

helps  to  "Save  the  Surface" 

How  the  paint  campaigns  are  vitalized 
by  pictures,  reported  by  James  Wallen 


In  AMERICA  a  building  or  a  room  is  only 
as  good  as  it  is  painted.  Like  the  fresh 
foliage  of  Spring,  paint  is  a  symbol  of 
renewed  life. 

The  stroke  of  a  pen  may  make  or  lose  a 
fortune,  but  the  stroke  of  a  paint  brush 
magically  enhances  property  values. 

This  lesson  is  being  brought  before 
the  people  in  "Save  the  Surface"  and 
"Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up"  campaigns. 
Photo-engravings  are  utilized  to  make 
more  powerful  and  persuasive  the  verbal 
argument.    No  one  doubts  a  picture. 


Individual  paint,  varnish  and  enamel  con- 
cerns are  following  the  leadership  of  the 
trade  associations,  knowing  that  "Your 
Story  in  Pictures  Leaves  Nothing  Untold." 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Associa- 
tion is  composed  of  men  with  pride  in 
craftsmanship,  devotion  to  high  principles 
and  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  appeal 
of  pictures. 

TheAssociation  booklet,"The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere,"  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  Association  members  or 
from  the  Chicago  general  offices  direct. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©AS  SOCIATION® 

CENERAl      OFFICES     •     863     MONADNOCR      BLOCK    «     CHICAOO 


Copyright,  1925,  American  Phoio-Engravtrs  AsiOfiation 
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Jour  story  in  PICTURE  leaves 

Nothing  Untold 


UPPOSE  our  leading  mag- 
azines were  nothing  but 
type  —  do  you  think 
they'd  have  circulations 

up  in  the  millions? 

Suppose  automobiles, 
clothing,  tooth  paste, 
everything  that's  adver- 
tised— were  advertised  by 
the  printed  word  only — ! 

r^  Pictures  always  have 
been,  always  will  be,  the 
strongest  general  appeal. 
Are  you  using  them? 


GATCHEL  er  MANNING,  Inc 

C.  A.  STINSON,  Pres. 

Thoto-Engravers 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  market  that  has  tremendous  sales 

and  is  undersold! 

THROUGH  its  editors,  field  representa- 
tives and  research  staff,  Power  Plant 
Engineering  has  gathered,  analyzed 
and  informed  its  advertisers  of  pro- 
jected power  plant  construction  and 
equipment  totaling  more  than  $1,275,- 
749,675  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

In  the  same  period  its  editorial  pages 
have  given  to  its  readers  detailed  in- 
formation on  15  power  plants  repre- 
senting over  $43,476,900  and  for  addi- 
tions to  which  $76,965,000  in  orders 
will  be  placed. 

The  leading  manufacturers  have  ad- 
vertised over  1298  items  of  power  plant 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  in 
Power  Plant  Engineering — yet  hun- 
dreds of  letters  similar  to  that  printed 
at  the  left  have  been  answered  each 
month  giving  more  information  than 
the  advertising  pages  carried. 

Unquestionably  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering influences  the  decisions  of  its 
23,242  subscribers  who  in  turn  control 
the  purchases  for  the  larger  power 
plants  of  the  country. 

We  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  to  in- 
crease your  share  of  this  market. 


Have  you  an  undersold  product? 

The  following  letter  from  the  power  plant 
foreman  of  one  of  the  country's  largest  rail- 
road systems  is  typical   of    many   received 

June    1st,    1925. 
Power  Plant  Engineering,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  in  our  Power  Plant 
and  Shops  several  expansion  joints  the  same 
as  figure  6  shown  on  pa^e  588  of  the  June 
1st   Power  Plant   Engineering. 

I  wish  to  requisition  several  of  these  joints 
but  have  been  unable  to  find  out  the  manu- 
facturer of  same.  For  some  time  back  have 
been  looking  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  your  paper,  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  give  me  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
these  joints  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  requisi- 
tion a  number  of  these  joints. 

(Name  on  request) 
The  joints  referred  to  were  made  by  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  been  advertising  in  Power 
Plant  Engineering  for  many  years.  Because 
he  made  so  much  larger  equipment  his  adver- 
tising had  not  recently  included  this  expan- 
sion joint. 


Power  Plant  Engineering 


cial  science,  took  his  master's  degree 
there,  did  his  interneship  with  the 
Clark-Hutchinson  Company  of  Boston 
and  the  Business  Book  Bureau  of  New 
York,  and  landed,  this  time  right  side 
up  and  on  his  feet,  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  where  he  has  been 
for  fifteen  years.  He  is  assistant  direc- 
tor of  advertising,  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  consultant  staff,  as  well  as  direc- 
tor of  the  university  service  of  the 
Institute. 

You  can't  keep  a  thoughtful  coupon- 
grower  down,  and  his  contributions  to 
advertising  have  forced  him  into  vari- 
ous positions  of  national  authority  in 
his  profession:  he  is  a  director  of  the 
A.  N.  A.,  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee,  and  chairman  of  its  maga- 
zine committee.  The  New  York  Ad- 
vertising Club  claims  him  as  chairman 
of  its  educational  essay  contest,  and 
as  instructor  in  its  space-buying  course 
— and  proves  its  claim  with  a  gold 
medal.  He  is  writing  a  book  on  adver- 
tising campaigns  which  is  due  to  ap- 
pear Sept.  1.  He  made  a  speech  at 
Wembley,  as  did  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
And  the  reason  for  all  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bernard  Lichtenberg  is 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  advertis- 
ing men  who  are  pretty  sure  that  to- 
day's theorem  is  going  to  be  obsolete 
tomorrow.  You  don't  catch  him  mouth- 
ing grand  abstractions,  nor  crashing 
the  gate  on  the  strength  of  past  ac- 
complishments. The  world  is  moving; 
he  will  move  with  it^ — not  so  fast  as  to 
tax  the  intense  loyalty  he  shows  to  a 
broad  acquaintanceship,  but  fast 
enough  to  stay  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  iob  he  has  elected. 

The  brothers  of  Phi  Delta  Sigma 
fraternity  call  him  national  president. 
The  brothers  of  Briarcliff  and  Nanna- 
hagan  Golf  clubs  call  him  a  horseshoe 
golfer.  What  the  brothers  of  the 
Economic  Club  and  the  Newspaper 
Club  and  the  Technical  Publicity  As- 
sociation call  him  is  of  no  consequence. 
What  his  secretary  (and  as  she  points 
out,  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  secretary) 
calls  him  is  almost  unbelievable.  For 
an  enormous  number  of  people  in  this 
continent,  even  aye  unto  the  far-flung 
tents  of  Los  Angeles,  call  him  simply 
"Ben,"  and  smile  with  affection  when 
they  say  it. 


A.  B.  P. 


537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  B.C. 


C"5^te 


Wade  Werden 

For  the  past  two  years  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  George  Batten  Com- 
pany, Inc. 


"Farm  and  Home"; 
"Farm  Life" 

Published  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Spencer,  Ind.,  respectively,  have  been 
consolidated  to  appear  as  a  single  pub- 
lication. The  first  combined  issue  will 
be  the  August  one  under  the  name  of 
Farm  Life  vnth  Farm  and  Home  Con- 
solidated, and  will  be  published  by 
Farm  Life  Publishing  Company,  Spen- 
cer, Ind. 

F.  C.  Spence 

Formerly  of  Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc., 
and  Walker  &  Company  of  Detroit,  has 
been  appointed  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fruit  Products  Com- 
pany of  Florida,  sales  offices  in  Detroit. 
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Use  of  Overlapping 
Circulations 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  24] 

tively-interested  reader  is  worth  many 
thousands  of  the  rank  and  file.  He  is 
a  man  on  whom  advertising  can  exer- 
cise its  most  effective  influence.  He  is 
ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  sufficient  well- 
directed  pressure  from  the  advertising 
scythe  will  do  the  job.  If  there  is 
a  means  by  which  you  can  get  at  him, 
not  merely  once,  but  twice  or  perhaps 
even  three  times,  certainly  nothing  you 
can  do  will  ever  be  more  timely  and 
well  planned. 

It  is — or  so  it  seems  to  me — self-evi- 
dent that  by  no  stretcn  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  that  waiting  purchaser  be 
pictured  as  reading  the  same  identical 
advertisement  a  second  time,  just  be- 
cause it  appears  in  a  different  publica- 
tion. I  know  I  don't,  and  I  don't  think 
you  do. 

Why  doesn't  the  large  advertiser 
take  this  into  account  in  this  way,  if 
he  feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
duce more  than  one  advertisement  per 
month?  Prepare  three  advertisements 
each  quarter  but  produce  them  simul- 
taneously at  the  beginning  of  the  quar- 
ter. Then,  labelling  them,  respectively, 
1,  2  and  3,  schedule  them  as  follows: 


Magazine 

Jan. 
Advt.  No. 

Feb. 
Advt.  No. 

March 
Advt.  No 

A 
B 
C 

1 
2 
3 

2 
3 

1 

3 

1 
2 

By  this  method  the  actively  in- 
terested prospect  would  get  three  dif- 
ferentiated messages  in  whatever 
month  his  interest  rose  to  reading  heat. 

For  a  list  of  four  magazines  the  year 
could  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
and  the  advertisements  inserted  as 
follows : 


Maga- 
zine 

Jan. 
Advt. 
No. 

Feb. 

Advt. 

No. 

March 
Advt. 
No. 

April 

Advt. 

No. 

A 
B 
C 
D 

1 

2 
3 
4 

2 
3 

4 

1 

3 

4 
1 
2 

4 
1 

3 

I,  for  one,  want  to  testify  loudly  that 
when  I  am  in  the  market  for  a  com- 
modity I  would  appreciate  such  use 
of  simultaneous  insertions.  And  if 
the  number  of  times  I  have  heard  said, 
"Oh,    yes — I    read    that    advertisement 

yesterday  in  -,"  has  any  bearing 

on  the  situation,  then  there  are  many 
others  of  your  prospects  who,  though 
they  have  never  written  in  protest, 
have  also  been  conscious  that  oppor- 
tunities are  being  missed.  They  have 
clearly  evidenced  a  willingness  to  read 
two  contemporary  messages  from  the 
same  advertiser  but  not  to  read  the 
same  advertisement  twice. 

Frankly,  do  you  blame  them? 

Of  course,  as  I  carefully  explained 
in  the  beginning,  this  suggestion  is 
not  the  result  of  extensive  experience 
with  advertising;  it  is  only  the  lay 
opinion  of  one  of  the  great  public 
whose  pocketbooks  and  bank  accounts 
must  furnish  the  cash  for  your  divi- 
dends. Yours  truly, 
A  Subscriber. 


"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

He's  a  MOTOR  CAR  OWNER— the  loo  and  some  odd  thousand  Rota- 
rians  own  nearly  iio,ooo  motor  cars  costing  conservatively  ^175,000,000. 
In  fact,  we  find  upon  investigation  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
motor  cars  owned  by  Rotarians  represent  an  investment  of  ^1,000  or 
more  each  and  a  considerable  number  approximately  over  ^2,500  each. 

Right  here  is  an  extremely  intensive  field  for  tires  and  all  kinds  of  auto- 
mobile accessories — to  say  nothing  of  the  replacement  sales  of  automobiles. 

He's  a  fell(nt)  "warth  talking  to. 


Advertising  Manager: 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

221  Ease  2och  Street,  Chicago 


THE 


ROIAKIAN 

The  Magazine  0/  Service 


Eastern  Representatives: 
Conscanrine  Sc  Jackson 
7W.  16th  St.,  New  York 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives:     Blanchard-Nidiols -Coleman     San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Gncinnati,  Ohio:    A.  Q.  Gordon,  28  Pickering  Bldg. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Sea  Breeze 


Some  newspapers  are  as  stuffy  as  a  room  which  has  been  closed  for 
years — like  "front  parlors"  used  to  be.  Other  papers  are  full  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine — responsive  to  every  current  of  thought  in  modern 
life,  as  stimulating  as  a  salt  sea  breeze  on  a  summer  day. 

Such  a  newspaper  is  the  Daily  Herald. 

•The  people  along  the  Mississippi  Coast  who  want  a  wide-awake,  breezy 
paper  take  the  Daily  Herald.  They  are  well  able  to  buy  what  you  have 
to  offer.     Sell  them  through  its  columns. 


Daily  Herald 


BILOXI  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  WUkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


GULFPORT 


Al!!®Vff^^ 


Be  sure  to  send  both 
your  old  and  your  new 
address  one  week  be- 
fore date  of  issue  with 
which  the  change  is  to 
take  eflFect. 


When  You^re  Stuck — 


Cram      Cuts 

will  help  you 
out.  They  pep 
up  booklets, 
house  or;:ans, 
sales  bulletins, 
etc.  One  dollar 
each,  less  in 
quantities. 

Our    proof- 
sheets  contain 

hundreds  of  il- 
lustrations that 
will  (five  you 
many  good  ideas. 


Write  for  them    to  Department  B    109. 

The  CRAM  STUDIOS 

Muskegon,  Michigan 
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How  would  your  cat- 
alogue appear  in  an 
Art-Leather  Cover? 


WOULD  the  value  of  your  cata- 
logue be  enhanced  with  a  Smith- 
made  Art-Leather  Cover?  Would 
it  look  more  attractive  to  the  buyer; 
would  he  use  it  more  frequently;  keep 
it  on  his  desk  or  put  it  in  his  files? 
Would  it  make  him  instinctively  use 
your  catalogue  when  placing  orders? 
Tn  a  nutshell,  would  it  help  you  build 
larger  sales  for  less  money? 
The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  in- 
volving the  value  of  the  catalogue,  its 
Cost,  what  it  will  do  and  how  it  will 
appear  can  be  quickly  answered. 
Simply  send  us  a  copy  of  your  catalogue 
and  tell  us  how  many  you  issue.  With- 
out any  obligation  to  you,  we  will  put 
a  Smith-made  Art-Leather  Cover  on  it; 
suggest  a  coloring  and  embossing  ar- 
rangement and  submit  prices.  The  low 
cost  will  surprise  you. 
You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investi- 
gate this  newer  method  of  stimulating 
catalogue  sales.  Send  us  a  catalogue 
to-day  so  that  we  can  put  the  complete 
picture  before  you  without  delay. 
During  recent  months,  we  have  made 
more  than  150,000  Smith-made  Art- 
Leather  Catalogue  Covers,  Salesmen's 
Portfolios,  Display  Cases,  Window  and 
Counter  Signs  for: 


Audit    Bureau    of  Circulations 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender   Co. 
•Butler    Brothers 
•••Devoe   &   Raynolds    Co. 
**First   National    Bank,    Chicago 
Hart  Schaffner  &   Marx 
•••••John    A.    Hertel    PublishinK    Co. 

B.    Kuppenheimer    Co. 
•••La   Salle  Extension    University 
Mansfield    Tire   &    Rubber   Co. 
•••Morgan   Sash   &   Door  Co. 
•••••National    Tailoring    Co. 

•••Peck   &    Hill   Co. 
••Joseph  T.  Reyerson  Co. 
•  •••••Stone  &  Field  Corporation 

United    States   Military   Academy 
Western  Printintr  &  Litho.  Co. 


(•) Indicates  number  of  repeat  orders. 

THE  S.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

442  NORTH  WELLS  STREET 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Investments 

Two  or  three  times  a  year,  I  devote 
an  hour  or  two  to  a  study  of  my  invest- 
ments. The  last  time  I  did  this,  I 
made  a  list  of  the  various  industries 
in  which  I  am  financially  interested. 
Here  it  is:  Gas,  oil,  steel,  tires,  auto- 
mobiles, shoes,  sugar,  wool,  collars  and 
shirts,  white  lead,  zinc,  railroads. 

"There  is  diversification  for  you," 
said  I  to  myself.  "Twelve  different 
industries!  Twenty-two  different  com- 
panies, all  of  them  well  managed,  all 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life." 

For  a  minute  or  two,  I  felt  quite  con- 
tent. Then  this  thought  came  to  me: 
Are  these  industries  basically  different? 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  they  were  not. 
Three  of  them — oil,  tires  and  auto- 
mobiles— were  really  in  one  group. 
Zinc  and  steel  were  more  or  less  iden- 
tified with  that  group.  Shoes,  collars, 
shirts  and  wool  were  in  another  group. 
Gas  was  in  a  class  by  itself.  So  was 
sugar.  The  railroads  in  which  I  own 
stock  are  all  located  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. 

I  shall  have  to  revise  my  list.  It  is 
not  perfect — or  anywhere  near  it. 

A  One-Track  Mind 

"Let  me  off  at  Deepdene  Road, 
please,"  I  asked  the  man  in  charge  of 
a  one-man  car  in  a  Baltimore  suburb. 

He  applied  the  brake  and  brought 
the  car  to  a  stop.  "What  say?"  he 
asked. 

I  repeated  my  request.  The  car  pro- 
ceeded. 

"Pretty  cool  for  this  time  of  year," 
I  commented. 

Again  he  applied  the  brake.  Again 
the  car  was  brought  to  a  stop.  "What 
say?"  he  asked. 

It  dawned  on  me  there  and  then  that 
if  I  asked  any  more  questions  or  made 
any  more  comments,  the  car  would 
never  get  to  the  end  of  the  line.  So  I 
quit. 

Such  Is  Fame! 

In  one  of  the  New  England  States  is 
a  pretty  village  where  live  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  men  and  women  who  en- 
joy a  certain  measure  of  fame. 

A  friend  of  mine  spent  a  pleasant 
ten  days  there  last  fall.    He  knew  one 


of  the  local  celebrities.  One  morning, 
A  and  his  acquaintance  B  went  for  a 
stroll.  "There,"  said  B,  pointing  to  a 
modest  white  house  on  a  75-foot  lot, 
"is  where  C  lives."  G,  let  me  say,  is 
a  novelist  whose  name  is  knovim  to 
every  intelligent  American.  A  little 
later,  B  pointed  to  another  house, 
equally  unpretentious  and  said,  "D 
lives  there — the  portrait  painter,  you 
know."  Other  homes  of  men  and  women 
whose  names  are  known  to  most  of  us 
were  shown  during  the  morning. 

Finally,  A  and  B  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  On  the  side  of  a 
hill,  ahead  of  them,  was  a  white  mar- 
ble palace — a  thing  of  rare  beauty  in 
an  equally  beautiful  setting  of  green 
lawns  and  fine  shade  trees. 

"Who  lives  there?"  asked  A. 

"A  man  named  Blank,"  said  B. 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  A.  "Is 
he  a  painter  or  a  writer?" 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "He  in- 
vented a  patent  cork." 

Back  to  the  Old  Brand 

As  often  as  the  next  man,  which,  I 
imagine,  is  pretty  often,  I  "fall"  for  the 
cut-price  offers  which  certain  manufac- 
turers of — well,  let  us  say  cigarettes, 
make — "to  win  new  friends."  When 
the  excitement  is  all  over,  I  go  back  to 
my  old  brand.  Most  men,  I  believe,  do 
likewise.  What's  the  moral?  Just 
this:  That  goods  which  can  only  be 
sold,  in  large  volume,  at  a  substantial 
reduction  from  their  regular  price,  lack 
that  "something"  which  spells  satisfac- 
tion to  the  consumer. 

Passports 

When  I  commented  on  "all  the 
bother"  there  is  in  connection  with  go- 
ing abroad  nowadays,  the  man  who 
was  photographing  me  for  passport 
purposes  said :  "You  forget !  There 
used  to  be  only  one  world.  Now,  there 
are  two — the  world  of  the  Bolshevist 
countries  and  the  world  of  the  capital- 
ist countries.  The  Bolshevists  don't 
want  visitors  from  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries. Nor  do  the  capitalist  countries 
want  visitors  from  the  Bolshevist  coun- 
tries.    Passports  are  necessary." 

They  are,  but  getting  them  is  a 
nuisance.  Whenever  I  hear  the  word, 
I  think  of  a  man  I  know  whose  father, 
every  year  or  two,  would  awaken  his 
wife  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  say,  "Get  up,  Mary!  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  sail  on  the  Mauretania. 
She  leaves  at  eleven.  We  can  make  it 
if  we  hurry  a  bit."  He  did  not  have 
to  bother  about  passports,  visas  or 
sailing  permits. 

Jamoc. 
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jy^  Every  Agency  Man  knew  what  every  hardware  man 
fY  knows^HardwareJ^would  been  every  hardware  list. 
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The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 

Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


O  single  personality  stands  out 
more  strongly  in  the  realm  of 
hardware  merchandising  than 
does  that  of  Saunders  Norvell. 
He  might  well  be  called  sales- 
man-extraordinary and  advisor-plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  hardware  trade  of  America. 

Norvell  grew  up  with  the  hardware  industry. 
His  experiences  range  from  sage  brush 
towns  to  cities  and  from  stage  coaches  to 
pullmans.  He  has  been  a  stock  clerk, 
traveling  salesman,  sales  manager,  vice- 
president  and  finally  president  of  a  nation- 
ally known  wholesale  hardware  house.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  active  in  hardware  dis- 
tribution; for  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
viewed  the  hardware  business  as  would  the 
coach  of  a  great  athletic  team,  from  the 
sidelines. 


Saunders  Norvell,  Contributing  Editor 

Today  he  is  placing  his  wonderful  fund  of 
merchandising  thought  and  experience  at 
the  service  of  HARDWARE  AGE  readers. 
In  an  unusually  forceful,  yet  intensely  human 
way,  he  brings  to  them  the  history,  the 
romance  and  the  traditions  of  hardware,  in- 
terspersed with  practical  solutions  of  their 
business  problems. 

As  a  stimulator  of  thought,  Norvell  has  few 
equals.  Well  educated  and  widely  read, 
yet  he  talks  a  language  clearly  understand- 
able to  his  readers.  Forceful,  yet  kindly; 
experienced  yet  considerate;  witty,  yet  not 
satirical,  he  instinctively  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  subjects  he  discusses. 
The  personality  of  Saunders  Norvell  is  a 
big  factor  in  maintaining  that  intangible 
human  background  which  makes  HARD- 
WARE AGE  a  leader  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness publications. 


'The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper* 


A.B.C 


239  West  39*»>  Street  ^^^' New  York.  City 
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Sales  Manuals  That 
Make  Good 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  18] 


3.  Relation  of  Goods  to  Rest  of 
Dealer's  Stock. — The  ideal  salesman's 
manual  is  a  handbook  on  successful 
retailing  rather  than  a  mere  manufac- 
turer's faipily  portrait  album.  One 
weakness  q^pimon  to  many  manuals  is 
their  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  deal^^pdles  many  lines  of  goods, 
and  the  njjjjjufacturer's  line  must  be 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  dealer's  stock.  The  manufac- 
turer's goods  are  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  to  kim;  to  the  dealer  they  are 
not. 

To  the  hosiery  salesman,  the  shoe 
dealer  says,  "That's  fine,  but  will 
people  really  buy  stockings  in  a  shoe 
store?"  The  ideal  sales  manual  will 
give  the  answer. 

To  the  clothing  salesman  the  dealer 
objects,  "But  if  I  put  in  your  lower 
priced  goods  in  addition  to  my  present 
line,  won't  it  lose  me  sales  on  the 
higher  priced  goods?"  That,  too, 
should  be  considered  and  met  in  pre- 
paring  the   sales   manual. 

One  of  the  best  sales  manuals  I  have 
seen  was  gotten  up  by  a  man  who  set 
out  to  produce  a  book  so  good  in  its 
general  helpfulness  to  the  dealer  that 
he  would  buy  it  if  it  were  published 
in  the  regular  way.  He  then  injected 
his  own  product  in  the  appropriate 
places.  This  sales  manual  is  rich  in 
suggestions  on  meeting  such  problems 
as  "The  Winter  Slump,"  "Facing  Cut 
Price  Competition,"  "Getting  the  Va- 
cation Trade  Before  it  Goes  Away," 
etc. 

4.  Advertising. — The  full  treatment 
of  this  subject  alone  would  take  thou- 
sands of  words.  We  condense  into  a 
few  of  the  most  salient  points : 

(a)  If  the  advertising  is  in  the 
magazines  only,  break  down  the  cir- 
culation reached  into  the  local  figures. 
The  dealer  is  more  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  you  are  reaching  2000  people 
locally  than  by  a  national  circulation 
200  times  as  big.  Again,  these  figures 
are  best  when  made  most  graphic. 
"We  reach  one  out  of  every  three 
buyers  in  the  average  city,"  is  the  way 
one  manual  puts  it.  Another  manual 
shows  an  airplane  view  of  a  typical 
city  in  which  the  dotting  of  red  roofs 
indicates  the  percentage  of  homes 
reached  by  the  manufacturer's  maga- 
zine advertising. 

(b)  Old  manufacturers  will  often 
do  well  to  remind  the  dealer  that  their 
advertising  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  One  company  in  its  sales 
manual  shows  a  few  specimen  proofs 
of  advertisements  dating  back  to  1893. 
The  salesmen  use  these  to  remind  the 
trade  that  an   accumulation   of  years 


of  publicity  beats  a  mere  year  or  two 
at  advertising. 

(c)  In  many  cases  it  pays  to  dwell 
on  that  part  of  the  advertising  which 
directs  readers  to  the  dealer's  store. 
Perhaps  merely  ringing  this  part  of 
the  advertisement  with  a  red  pencil 
will  be  sufficient.  In  some  cases  the 
consumer  advertising  may  be  so  com- 
pletely focussed  on  the  dealers  that  a 
special  section  is  advisable  to  develop 
the  importance  of  this  to  the  trade. 

(d)  Many  sales  manuals  merely 
show  photographs  of  dealer  helps — 
display  cards,  racks,  etc.  One  sales 
manager  attributes  his  success  in  get- 
ting dealers  to  use  auxiliary  adver- 
tising material  to  the  fact  that  his 
sales  manual  shows  photographs  of 
these  helps  in  actual  successful  stores. 
This  implies  real  value  and  plays  up 
to  the  dealer's  desire  to  follow  the 
leader. 

5.  Methods  and  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture. —  There  are  always  cases 
where  the  method  of  manufacturing 
the  goods  is  of  interest  to  the  dealer. 
Mere  photographs  of  processes  may  be 
effective,  but  such  pictures  are  usually 
doubly  valuable  if  tied  up  to  some  point 
or  other  picture  which  indicates  a  sales 
making  feature  for  the  dealer.  For 
example,  a  paint  sales  manual  shows 
a  photograph  of  a  manufacturing  pro- 
cess and  there  beside  it  is  placed  a 
diagram  with  a  brief  explanation  that 
this  process  assures  freedom  from 
blistering  when  the  paint  is  applied. 

One  advertising  manager  was  asked 
to  work  out  a  graphic  method  of  show- 
ing certain  manufacturing  processes 
to  the  trade.  To  do  this  adequately 
called  for  larger  pictures  than  the 
sales  manual  would  accommodate. 
Finally  he  discovered  that  a  collap- 
sible frame  could  be  secured  and  used 
in  connection  with  stereographic  photo- 
graphs. The  whole  outfit  could  be 
carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket.  The 
novelty  of  this  sales  equipment  assisted 
materially  in  acquainting  the  trade 
with  the  processes  used  in  this  par- 
ticular plant. 

6.  Specific  Coverage  for  Certain 
Classes  of  Trade. — Manufacturers  in 
many  cases  sell  to  several  very  differ- 
ent classes  of  outlets.  If  the  product 
is  sold,  for  example,  through  both 
druggists  and  hardware  dealers  the 
selling  approach  may  be  radically  dif- 
ferent with  one  type  of  dealer  than 
with  the  other.  To  straddle  the  issue 
with  a  general  approach  may  rob  the 
sales  manual  of  much  of  its  value. 
Two  methods  are  commonly  used  to 
overcome  this  danger.  In  some  cases 
two,  three,  and  even  four  introductions 
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start  off  the  book.  The  salesman  uses 
the  one  appropriate  to  the  dealer  on 
whom  he  calls. 

In  one  case  the  manufacturer's  two 
classes  of  trade  are  so  different  that  a 
separate  sales  manual  is  used  for  each. 
The  old  "general"  manual  was  not 
brass-tacksy  enough,  and  was  there- 
fore used  but  little.  The  new  individ- 
ual manuals  are  so  specific  and  help- 
ful that  they  seem  to  be  used  in  almost 
every  real  sales  interview. 

7.  Answering  Objections. — This  is  a 
subject  which  may  be  handled  in  the 
sales  manual  but  is  often  better  when 
worked  into  a  separate  book.  A  sales 
manual  I  once  used  had  answers  to 
objections  directly  following  the  prices 
and  discounts.  In  the  case  of  several 
prospective  customers  we  were  looking 
at  these  terms  when  the  dealer  idly 
flipped  to  the  next  page  and  got  the 
inside  dope  on  how  I  was  to  answer 
his  objections.  I  came  in  for  a  lot  of 
kidding  which  got  us  off  the  main 
track  to  say  the  least.  If  the  sales 
manual  is  to  be  opened  up  in  front  of 
the  trade  I  believe  that  "inside  stuff" 
and  answers  to  objections  should  be 
omitted  or  printed  separately.  This 
obviates  any  risk  of  their  being  seen 
by  the  dealer. 

8.  General  "Success"  Talk. — Included 
in  many  sales  manuals  are  impressive 
items  such  as  these:  a  list  of  famous 
users  —  sportsmen,  millionaires,  na- 
tional figures,  authorities,  etc.,  pic- 
tures of  goods  being  used  by  promi- 
nent people  or  installed  in  their  homes 
or  offices,  fac-simile  testimonials,  rec- 
ords of  spectacular  performances,  etc. 
If  the  house  is  the  leader  in  its  line, 
graphs  may  show  its  total  business  in 
comparison  to  the  sales  volumes  of  its 
competitors. 


[This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on 
sales  manuals.  The  next  installment  will 
deal  with  the  physical  form  of  the  sales 
manual. — Editor.  ] 
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Royal  H.  Miller 

Formerly  export  manager  of  Mc- 
Elwain,  Hutchinson  &  Winch,  Boston, 
and  Hannahsons  Shoe  Company,  Hav- 
erhill, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  ex- 
port manager  of  The  Turner  &  Sey- 
more  Manufacturing  Company,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn. 


Edwin  W.  Birr 

Until  recently  connected  with  Rogers 
&  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Union  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


K.  L.  Hamman 

Oakland,  Cal.,  advertising  agency, 
which  includes  the  Johnson  Ayres  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  announces  the 
affiliation  of  the  L.  S.  Gillham  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles.  The  separate 
identity  of  the  Gillham  Company  will 
be  retained  and  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  Lake  City  offices  will  be  operated 
as  a  complete  agency  unit.  L.  S.  Gill- 
ham will  remain  in  active  charge  of 
his  own  company  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  general 
affiliated  organization. 
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Courtesy    of    Federal    Advertising    Agencr 


For  those  wKo  do  not  want 
to  follow  the  crowd,  but 
want  the    crovvtl    to    follow 

them advertising    art    of 

every  type  by 

ZERO 

A  free  lance  artist 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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Public  school  buildings 
in  Erie  are  valued  at  over 
$6,000,000.  The  educa- 
tional system  is  pro- 
nounced one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

Forty-five  and  six-tenths 
per  cent  of  Erie  residents  own 
their   own   homes. 


Diversity         of 
gives     continuous 


industries 
prosperity. 


Erie  presents  a   well   worth 
vhile  market. 

Investigate. 

fHE  DISPATCH-HERALD 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  Advertising 

Repremen  t  a  tives 

New   York  Chicago  Boston 


^Advertisers 
/\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the 
British  Empire  exclusively 
devoted  to  Publicity. 


The  only  Advertising  Publi- 
cation in  Great  Britain  giving 
audited  net  sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  w^ho  wish  to 
be  informed  on  British  adver- 
tising and  its  development. 


Sabieriptions     $S     annnally,     post     free. 
AdrertUement    ratei    on     application    to 

New  York  Office 
9   E.   SSth   St.  N.  Y.  City 

or 
New   Fnitland   Office— e/o    Mr.   Frank   E. 
WIUU,     148     State     St.,     Boiton,     Masa. 


What  Is  Wrong  With 
Retail  Advertising  P 
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nouncements  that  these  articles  are  on 
sale,  yes.  But  is  there  any  real  sell- 
ing talk — and  real  description  of  the 
merchandise — anything  that  would 
make  you  feel  an  irresistible  urge  to 
go  down  and  buy  that  particular 
article?  If  there  is,  the  advertisement 
is  exceptional,  for  these  factors  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  general  run  of 
retail  copy. 

IN  the  first  place,  it  is  seldom  that 
any  retail  advertisement  stands  out 
from  the  page  on  which  it  appears 
and,  therefore,  it  suffers  sadly  by  com- 
parison with  the  news  features  for 
which  the  paper  is  bought.  We  hear 
a  lot  about  "advertising  being  news" — 
but  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  buys 
a  newspaper  because  of  the  advertising 
it  contains.  The  paper  is  bought  be- 
cause people  want  the  details  of  the 
news  which  it  contains  or  because  of 
the  comic  strips,  serial  stories  or  other 
features  which  are  a  part  of  its  make- 
up or — and  here  is  the  biggest  reason 
of  all — because  it  is  their  habit  to  buy 
such  and  such  a  paper  and  it  is  only 
upon  rare  occasions  that  this  habit  is 
broken.  If  advertising  of  a  store  ap- 
pears in  the  columns  of  this  particular 
paper,  well  and  good.  It  may  be 
glanced  at  or  it  may  be  overlooked. 
But,  unless  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctive about  it,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  it  stand  out  from  the 
other  copy,  that  makes  it  compete  with 
the  interest  of  the  news  and  the  fea- 
tures which  surround  it  on  every  side, 
it  will  not  be  read. 

In  addition  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  at- 
tention to  layout  and  illustration  there 
is  also  an  almost  total  absence  of  the 
human  interest  element  which  could  be 
so  easily  supplied  if  even  a  slight  de- 
gree of  attention  were  paid  to  it.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  prepare 
retail  copy  seem  to  feel  that  a  bare 
statement  of  facts  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. "List  the  merchandise,  give  the 
prices  and  let  it  go  at  that"  seems  to 
be  the  slogan  of  the  craft — in  spite  of 
the  conspicuous  and  outstanding  suc- 
cesses of  copy  like  that  of  Rogers  Peet 
(which  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription) and  the  Macy  series  of  human 
interest  editorials  which  have  produced 
more  results  per  line  of  cony  than  any 
other  continuous  retail  advertising  in 
the  country. 

Human  interest  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial of  retail  advertising.  The  public 
does  not  buy  newspapers  to  find  out 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  been 
married  fifteen  years  and  are  still 
living  happily  with  each  other.  They 
buy  it  because  they  are  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  marital  troubles  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  who,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  also  been 
married  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  come 
to  a  parting  of  the  matrimonial  ways. 
The  public  doesn't  buy  newspapers  be- 
cause it  is  interested  in  knowing  that 
Amundsen  is  staying  quietly  at  home, 
but  because  of  its  interest  in  his  air- 
dash  to  the  Pole.  In  other  words,  the 
public  wants  news  and  news  is  the  un- 
usual, the  exceptional,  the  out-of-the- 
ordinary — in  short,  the  interesting. 
Cleopatra  being  bitten  by  an  asp  was 
a  big  news  story  of  its  time,  yes.  But 
think  how  much  more  of  a  story  it 
would  have  been  if  Cleopatra  herself 
had  bitten  the  asp. 

The  same  principle  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  retail  copy.  The  fact  that 
a  store  has  mattresses  for  sale  is  not 
news,  because  it  is  expected  to  have 
them.  But  the  fact  that  these  mat- 
tresses are  unusual  in  construction, 
exceptional  in  their  sleep-inducing 
qualities,  remarkable  for  their  wear 
and  extremely  attractive  in  their  ap- 
pearance is  news— for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  so  few  stores  stress  these 
points. 

RIGHT  here,  retail  advertising  has 
a  lot  to  learn  from  national  adver- 
tising. You  never  see  Simmons  advertis- 
ing their  mattresses  simply  as  mat- 
tresses. They  give  details  about  them. 
They  tell  how  they  are  constructed. 
They  show  how  and  why  and  where  they 
are  better  than  other  mattresses.  The 
same  type  of  copy  is  available  for  re- 
tail stores  in  many  lines.  But  far  too 
many  of  them  overlook  it  and  pass  it 
by  in  favor  of  a  flock  of  generalizations 
and  dishwater  phrases  which  mean 
nothing  and  have  no  sales  punch  what- 
ever. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
retail  advertising  is  not  being  read. 

But  why  are  retail  advertisements 
not  being  believed? 

The  principal  reason  for  this  is  be- 
cause stores  as  a  whole  have  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  the  public 
through  their  insistence  on  featuring 
cut  prices  and  "sales"  of  various  kinds. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  appeal  in  the  regular  price 
at  which  an  article  should  be  sold  but 
that  sharp  reductions  must  be  made 
in  the  advertised  value  before  the  pub- 
lic will  pay  any  attention  to  the  copy 
whatever. 

Only  recently  I  had  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this.  I  asked  my  secretary  to 
take  the  two  Philadelphia  afternoon 
papers  and  to  clip  from  them  all  the 
advertisements  which  contained  the  one 
word  "sale."  As  it  happened  she  did 
this  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Tues- 
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Who  Wants  to  Sell 
558,000,000  Sq:  Ft.  of  Wall  Board? 


Some  order!  But  here  is  the  story. 

The  Farm  Journal  has  found  that 
the  average  consumption  of  wall 
board  among  its  more  than  1,200,- 
000  subscribers  should  be  465  sq. 
ft.  per  year.  It  has  also  learned  of 
more  than  50  different  uses  for 
wall  board  on  farms. 

Who  wants  to  sell  over  one-half 
billion  square  feet  of  wall  board  an- 
nually to  The  Farm  Journal  sub- 


scribers ?  The  market  is  there  for 
immediate  cultivation.  Here  are 
over  1,200,000  rural  families  who 
should  be  told  the  manufacturers' 
story  of  wall  board. 
Bear  in  mind  that  more  farm  build- 
ing improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years  than  during 
the  previous  half  century.  This 
fact  is  important  not  only  to  manu- 
facturers of  wall  board  but  to  all 
manufacturers    of   building   mate- 


rials, furniture,  furnaces,  lighting 
systems  and  other  products  that 
add  to  the  comfort  and  attractive- 
ness of  farm  homes. 
And  manufacturers  of  wall  board 
and  other  worthy  products  can 
reach  more  than  1,200,000  rural 
families  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Farm  Journal  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-quarter  cent 
I>er  page  per  family.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start  your  advertising. 


Ik  lirm  lourndl 
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\        1200  Rooms  With  Bath  -  475  Rooms  at  $4  and  $5 


i 


Unlimited  Luxury  At 
Limited  Cost 


Guests  of  the  Book-Cadillac  pay 
no  premium  for  the  superlative 
comforts  and  service  they  enjoy  at 
Detroit's  finest  hotel. 


Exceptional  facilities  both  in  num- 
ber of  guest  rooms  and  in  the  wide 
variety  of  restaurants  allovi'  an  un- 
usual combination  of  quality  and 
low  price. 


Sample  Rooms  $5  and  $8  per  day 

special  $1.25  Luncheon  and  $2.00  Dinner  served  in  English  Qrill 
and  Blue  Room.  Club  Breakfast,  85c  and  $1.  Eighteen  shops  and 
broker's  office  in  building;  Barber  Shop  and  Beauty  Parlor  operated 
by  Terminal  Barber  Shops;  Private  Conference  Room. 

The 

BmkOmht 

HOTEL  COMPANY  -  DETROIT 

Roy  CARRUTHERS,  President 

WASHINGTON     BOULEVARD     AT     MICHIGAN     AVENUE 
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Please   send  me  the  following  bonnd  Toliunes   at 
tS.OO  eaeli: 

D  Volume   I,   May   9,    1923,   to    Oct.   24,    1923. 
D  Volome  II,  No».  7,   1923,  to  Apr.  23,   1924. 
□  Volume  III,  May   7,   1924,  to  Oct.  22,   1924. 
n   Volume  IV,   Nov.   S,    1924,  to  Apr.  22,   1925. 
I  enclose  check  to  cover. 


Nam* 
Addrett 
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Bound  copies  of  Volume 
IV  are  now  ready.  The 
volume  is  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and 
name  of  author,  making 
it  valuable  for  reference 
purposes.  Price  $5.00 
each,    including    postage. 

A  few  copies  of  I,  II 
and  III  available  at  the 
same  price. 


day,  as  you  know,  is  not  a  "sales  day." 
It  isn't  even  a  heavy  advertising  day, 
as  are  Fridays  and  Sundays.  But 
when  she  laid  the  batch  of  clippings 
on  my  desk,  I  found  that  there  were 
197  "sales"  advertisements  and  very 
few  duplicates!  There  were  197  differ- 
ent sales  advertised  to  the  public  of  one 
city  on  one  afternoon  in  two  news- 
papers and  there  were,  by  actual  count, 
eighty-three  different  adjectives  used 
in  connection  with  these  events.  There 
were  "shoe  sales,"  "sales  of  men's  and 
women's  clothing,"  "sales  of  lingerie," 
furniture,  socks,  millinery,  jewelry, 
radio  and  practically  every  other  line 
in  the  catalog  of  retailing.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  "momentous"  and 
"epochal"  sales  —  sales  that  were 
"monumental,"  and  sales  that  were 
"gigantic" — sales  that  were  "un- 
precedented," and  sales  that  were  "un- 
paralleled." Every  adjective  in  the 
dictionary — every  blurb  that  had  ever 
been  used  by  a  circus  press  agent  and 
patent  medicine  vendor  of  days  that 
are  past  was  dragged  down  from  the 
shelf,  dusted  off  and  pressed  into 
action. 

IN  the  face  of  this-^in  the  face  of 
these  197  different  sales  announce- 
ments on  one  single  afternoon — is  it 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  still  believe  that  there 
is  truth  in  all  and  every  advertise- 
ment? Is  it  logical  to  expect  that  they 
placed  complete  and  unswerving  con- 
fidence in  each  and  every  one  of  these 
197  announcements — that  they  read 
into  the  eighty-three  different  adjec- 
tives the  meaning  given  them  by  the 
dictionary? 

You  know  they  did  not.  You  know 
that  the  public  as  a  whole  is  rapidly 
drifting  back  to  the  old  days  when  the 
expression  "It's  only  an  advertisement" 
was  accompanied  by  a  knowing  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  which  said  only  too 
plainly  "Why  put  any  faith  in  that?" 

I  am  speaking  only  of  retail  adver- 
tising now,  not  of  national  advertising. 
The  public  is  convinced  of  the  relia- 
bility of  at  least  the  great  majority 
of  the  national  advertisements  which 
it  reads.  It  has  been  educated  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  no  manu- 
facturer can  continue  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  in  an  attempt  to  put  over  an 
enterprise  which  is  itself  unsound. 
But,  because  of  the  local  characteristics 
of  retail  advertising  and  because  of  the 
insane  desire  of  stores  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  matter  of  sales,  the 
public  is  losing  confidence  in  retail  ad- 
vertising and  is  relying  more  and  more 
upon  those  stores  which  abstain  from 
the  flamboyant,  red-fire  type  of  pub- 
licity. 

It  is  necessary  for  stores  to  hold 
sales  occasionally.  They  have  to  do  it 
now  and  then  to  get  rid  of  overstocks 
or  of  articles  which  have  outlived  their 
style  usefulness.  But  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  any  justification  for  weekly 
and  almost  daily  sales.  It  may  build 
volume  for  the  moment — just  as  a  shot 
in  the  arm  will  increase  one's  energy 
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[>r  the  time  being — but  the  inevitable 
action  is  the  same  from  each  species 

artificial  stimulant. 
Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  belief 

retail  advertising   is   the   insistence 

retail  advertisers  upon  a  display  of 
rice  and  an  emphasis  upon  this  rather 
Ian    upon    quality    and    service.      The 
mail  order  and  automobile  type  of  copy  : 
form    excellent    examples    of    success  ; 
which  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  ; 
of  other  selling  points.     Run  through  i 
a  mail  order  catalog  and  see  how  the 
goods  are  advertised.     True,  the  prices 
are  often  displayed  in  large  type  so  as 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  hurried  reader 
who  is  interested  primarily  in  knowing 
what  the  goods  cost.     But,  in  addition 
to    this,    there    is    invariably    a    brief,  ' 
carefully    worded    description    of    the 
article    itself — a    description    which    is  : 
packed     with     meaty     adjectives     and 
which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  ' 
price   superstructure.     Automobile   ad- 
vertising is  along  the  same  line.     The 
price  is  mentioned  but,  before  one  gets  | 
to  this,  there  are  a  few  lines  of  real 
selling  copy  which   serve  to  whet   the  ; 
appetite  for  the  car  itself — copy  which 
tells  in  detail  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  about  the  machine  and  why  it 
is  desirable  to  own  one. 

This,  then,  is  what  is  wrong  with 
retail  advertising — that  it  is  not  being 
read  and  that,  even  when  read,  it  is 
not  being  believed. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  secure  in- 
terest and  to  build  up  confidence. 

THE  first  of  these  objectives  is  pos- 
sible through  a  brightening  up  of 
the  illustrations,  the  use  of  a  new  tech- 
nique, the  livening  up  of  the  copy,  the 
use  of  news  (either  inside  of  the  store 
or  outside)  as  a  lead  and  a  presen- 
tation of  more  details  about  the  goods. 
The  public,  we  are  sometimes  told,  is 
not  interested  in  details.  It  wants 
headlines  only  and  the  majority  of  re- 
tail advertisers  attempt  to  supply  these 
aTid  let  the  story  go  by  the  boards. 
But  that  it  pays  to  insert  even  a  com- 
paratively long  description  of  the  mer- 
chandise has  been  proven  so  often  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  method.  Merely  as  one  ex- 
ample, I  know  of  two  men's  furnish- 
ings stores  situated  within  a  block  of 
each  other  which  recently  advertised 
men's  shirts.  The  quality  was  about 
the  same.  The  prices  were  almost  iden- 
tical. The  first  store  contented  itself 
with  a  headline  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  shirts  it  had  bought  and  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  sold.  The 
second  store  used  as  an  illustration  a 
well  drawn  picture  showing  one  of 
these  shirts  in  detail  w^ith  lines  radiat- 
ing out  from  it  so  as  to  illustrate  ten 
features  of  excellence  about  the  cut  of 
the  garment,  the  neckband,  the  cuffs, 
the  buttons,  etc.  This  store  sold  three 
shirts  to  every  one  disposed  of  by  the 
the  "headline  advertisement,"  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  used,  by  actual 
count,  a  space  150  lines  less  than  that 
which  its  competitor  purchased  for  the 
same  sales  event. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
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that  people  will  read  descriptions, 
provided  they  are  at  all  interested  in 
the  merchandise.  I  am  not  saying  that 
you  could  sell  a  $3  shirt  for  $5  merely 
by  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
different  points  of  excellence  connected 
with  the  garment.  But  I  know  that 
you  could  sell  far  more  $3  shirts  at  $3 
by  describing  them  than  you  could  sell 
at  $2.49  or  even  $1.98  through  a  blind 
reliance  on  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
comparative  prices. 

In  order  to  secure  confidence  it  is 
necessary  that  retail  advertisements 
should  be  frank  and  that  they  should 
understate  rather  than  exaggerate.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  amount  of  di- 
rect mail  work  is  advisable  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  so  few  stores  go  in 
for  this  on  the  proper  basis. 

But  possibly  the  most  useful  adjunct 
of  all  in  restoring  lost  confidence  is  a 
carefully  planned  and  well  carried  out 
campaign  of  institutional  advertising 
— copy  designed  to  sell  the  store  rather 
than  the  goods  and  to  build  prestige  for 
the  future  rather  than  volume  for  the 
present.  Careful  examination  of  the 
sales  records  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
partment stores  shows  that  the  sales 
of  advertised  goods  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  sales 
volume  of  the  store,  and  in  many  cases 
this  figure  is  considerably  lower.  If 
85  per  cent  of  the  sales  are  made 
on  goods  which  are  not  advertised,  it 
follows  that  these  result  from  the  visits 
of  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing to  the  store  or  who  came  there  be- 
cause they  were  attracted  by  the  other 
advertising.  Institutional  copy— pres- 
tige advertising — can  be  depended  upon 
to  increase  the  regular  attendance  and 
is  extremely  valuable  in  building  trade, 
good  will  and  confidence  for  the  future. 

Today  there  is  something  wrong  with 
retail  advertising,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  moment  stores  generally  ana- 
lyze the  situation  and  apply  the  neces- 
sary remedies  they  will  find  that  their 
copy  pays  them  as  handsome  dividends 
as  any  which  are  returned  by  the  ad- 
vertisers in  the  national  field. 


Schwartz  Advertising  Agency 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  moved  into  new 
quarters  at  76  Pratt  Street.  Albert  R. 
Dwyer,  formerly  of  The  Hartford 
Courant,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  new  office. 


The  Greenleaf  Company 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Waldorf  System,  Inc.,  a  chain  of 
restaurants  throughoHt  the  East;  the 
Moore  Pen  Company,  and  the  Doten- 
Dunton  Desk  Company. 


/.  H.  Cross  Company 

Philadelphia,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Will  direct  advertising  for  Sherman 
&  Sons  Company,  New  York,  white 
goods,  dress  goods  and  bedspreads. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


July  4-8 — Fourteenth  District  Con- 
vention, Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World.  Harrogate.  England. 

JtTLT  16-18  —  American  Photo-En- 
gravers Association  Convention,  New 
York. 

July  17-18  —  Conference.  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,   Wash. 

July  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)   at  Seattle,  Wash. 

September  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

October  1-4  —  International  Con- 
gress of  the  Business  Press.  Paris. 
FYance. 

October — 6-8 — Convention  of  Win- 
dow Display  Advertising  Association. 
Chicago. 

October  12-13 — First  district  con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Sprinefleld,    Mass. 

October.  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'   Association.    Columbus,   Ohio. 

October  26-27 — Convention  of  Mall 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at  Boston.  Mass. 

November  16-18 — Annual  Meeting. 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.    C. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  tor  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  interest  to  advertisers. 


W.  I.  Tracy 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Pantasote  Company,  Inc.,  same 
city,  and  the  Standard  Furniture  Com- 
pany of  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Richard  M.  Graham 

Formerly  with  the  western  office  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Company  and 
the  Chicago  office  of  The  Century  Com- 
pany, has  become  associated  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  Powers  &  Stone,  Inc., 
publishers'  representatives. 


Rate  for  advertisements   inserted    in    this   department  is   36   cents    a   line— 6   ^t.    type. 
charge    tl.SO.     Forma    dose    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    laaue. 
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"Snoboy" 

Is  the  new  brand  name  adopted  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the 
Northwest  Fruit  Distributors,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  a  nation-wide  fruit  marketing 
organization. 


Moorhead  Sign  & 
Advertising  Service 

Has  been  organized  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
by  Jack  Moorhead,  formerly  with  the 
field  force  of  the  Postum  Cereal  Com- 
pany. 


Morse  International  Agency 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  H.  Planten  &  Sons,  same 
city,  distributors  of  Red  Mill  Haarlem 
Oil. 


Ralph  Harris 

Formerly  advertising  and  publicity 
manager  of  Stewart  and  Company, 
Fifth  Avenue  specialty  shop,  and  be- 
fore that  service  manager  of  The  Blow 
Company,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
promotion  and  publicity  director  of  the 
Retail  Research  Association,  to  take  ef- 
fect on  Aug.  1. 


Business  Opportumtxes 

Position   Wanted 

MAILING   OPPORTUNITY 
Mail    order    organization    mailing    30.000    cata- 
logues   to    list    of    active    farmer    buyers,    mostly 
New   England  States,   about  August   1.  will  con- 
sider enclosing  circular  matter  of  non-competitive 
lines  at  attractive  rates.     For  particulars  address 
The    Orchard    and    Garden    Supply    Co.,    North- 

ADVERTISING   MAN— PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
Forceful  writer;    10  years'  successful  experience; 
know  space,  art  work,  engineering,  printing;  part 
time    basis.     Box     No.     285,     Adv.    and     Selling 
Fort.,   9    East   38th   St.,   New  York    City. 

ampton.   Mass. 

ARTIST    desires    permanent   position,    successful 

Opportunity   to   get  your   goods   to   attention   of 
our    list    of    40.000    of    the    country's    best    con- 
sumer buyers  through  direct  by  mail  circulation, 
at  small  cost :  write  for  details.     John  N.   Smith 
Publishing    Corp.,    154    Nassau    St.,    New    York. 

talent     and     valuable    experience     in    advertising 
art     work.       Agency,     printing,     engraving     and 
litho  house  experience.     $75.    Box  No.  281,  .\dv. 
and    Selling   Fort.,    9    East   38th    St.,    New  York 
City. 

Help  Wanted 

HOUSE   ORGANS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 

Modern  printing  plant    (located  in    Pennsylvania 
district),    equipped    with    Miehle   cylinders    up   to 
66    inches,    desires    to    contract    for    a    few   more 
house  organs   or   publications :   to  those  who  are 
interested    we  offer   a   real   service  and   moderate 
prices.     Box    No.    283,    Adv.    and    Selling   Fort., 
9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

ADVERTISING      SALESMAN      to     sell     our 
direct     mail     syndicated     advertising     service     to 
business    and    professional    men ;    splendid    oppor- 
tunity  for  right   man;   permanent   future;   if  you 
are    used   to    earning    $500   or    more   monthly   on 
commission    basis    and    desire    to    improve    your 
position   we  have   the  ammunition.      The   Service 

Miscellaneous 

System,   442-444   Elizabeth   Ave.,   Newark.    N.  J. 

CAN   YOU   SELL  ADVERTISING 
BY    MAIL? 
An  established  business  publication   believes  that 
a  substantial    volume   of   advertising   can   be  sold 
by    mail — principally    to    new    advertisers,    small 
advertisers    and    advertisers    that    it    is    not    geo- 
graphically   convenient    for   the   salesmen    to    call 
upon.     If  you  have  had  experience  selling  adver- 
tising   by    mail,    please    send    details,    salary    ex- 
pected, etc.  to  Box  280.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9    East   38th    St.,   New   York    City. 

AGENTS'    names    neatly   tsrpewritten    from    our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.      Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,     Chicago 

Service 

FOR  $5.00 

12    collection    letters,    complete    system. 

Results   or   money   refunded.     Fair 

Box   279. 

Danville,    Virginia 

AN   ADVERTISING    SALESMAN, 
experienced    and    successful,    will    be   selected   by 
well    rated    institution    specializing    in    standard- 
ized   sales    promotion    services.       If    you    are    an 
aggressive    seller    seeking    permanent    connection. 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 
Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

write    us    particulars. 

FREDERICK   C.    MATHEWS   CO. 
P.   O.    BOX   834,                    DETROIT,   MICH. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

14  West  40th   St..   New   York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 

Salesman:     One    who    is    calling    on    advertising 
agencies,   advertising  and  sales   managers,   manu- 
facturers ;  who  desires  to  increase  his  earning  on 
part  or  full  time ;  with  little  effort ;  the  suggestion 
is  all  that  is  necessary.     The  proposition  will  not 
conflict    with    your   present    work — but    will    help 
you  to  a  closer  contact   with  your   clients — com- 
mission   and    bonus.     Give    full    details    of    your 
present     work — territory    you    cover.     Reference. 
Address    Box    282.    .\dv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9 
East   38th    Street,   New  York   City. 

LET    ME    WRITE    YOUR    LETTER!— 
IT  WILL  PAY   YOU  BETTER! 
I    write    letters    that    produce    profits,    business, 
orders,       remittances,      collections,      positions ! — 
Reasonable.      Write—  HENRY       BAUMANN. 
1936    Grove    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

ADVERTISING    SALESMEN    WANTED 

COPY     and     LAYOUT 

for 

Booklets.      Folders,      and 

Publication     Advertising 

—  Also      Sales     Letters  ■ — 

with     Special    Appeal    to    WOMEN 

ANNE  LANE,    125   West   16th   St.,   New  York 

Salesmen    or    women    acquainted    with    sjmdicate 
magazines  to  sell  leading  beauty  shops  exclusive 
distribution    on     beautiful    magazine.      Sells     for 
5c.  a  copy,  average  sale  300  for  year.     Can  use 
several     giving     each     exclusive     territory.       Big 
commissions   paid   on    receipt    of   order,    also    in- 
terest in   successful  company  as  bonus.     Powder 
Puff    Magazine,    South    Bend,    Ind. 

"GIBBONS     knows     CANADA' 


TORONTO 


IS    1. united.   Advetli: 
MONTREAL 


\VI.NMP1£G 


-^ 
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July  1,  1925 


"Everybody  in  the  office  uses  STAND- 
ARD and  we  are  quite  frank  to  say 
that  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  get 
along  without  it. 

"It  is  hardly  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  its  development  is  the  most  con- 
structive thing  that  has  been  done  for 
the  agency  business  in  the  last  few 
years. 

"It  is  a  wonderfully  satisfactory 
creation!" 

H.  R.  Failing,  President 
Crossley  &  Failing,  Inc. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up— links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


New  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 


m 
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Six  Newspapers  and 
Ten  Million  People 


Ten  million  people  live  with- 
in the  trading  areas  of  the 
six  cities  covered  by  these 
newspapers : 

Boston  American 

Chicago  Evening  American 

Detroit  Times 

Rochester  Journal 

Syracuse  Telegram 

Wisconsin  News  {Milwaukee) 

Ten  million  people!  Enough 
to  permit  any  advertiser  to 
accurately  test  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  product  designed 
for  general  distribution. 

Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
Milwaukee  represent  six 
clean-cut  markets.    Each  of 


them  through  the  news- 
papers listed  abo\e  offer  the 
ideal  combination  of  buying 
power,  concentrated  popu- 
lation and  intensive  circula- 
tion coverage.  As  a  COM- 
BINED MARKET  the  field 
covered  by  this  newspaper 
sextette  is  of  itself  of  tre- 
mendous importance. 

These  six  newspapers,  used 
as  a  group  or  separately, 
offer  advertisers  pulling 
power  that  produces  sales  at 
a  real  profit. 

Detailed  information  as  to 
rates  and  circulation  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the 
nearest  office  of  the  group : 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

2    Columbus    Circle,   ISeiv    York    City 
R.  E.  Boone,  Manager 


WESTERN   OFFICE: 
Hearst   Building,    Chicago 
H.  A.  Koehler,  Manager 


NEW  ENGLAND  OFFICE: 

Hearst  Building,  Boston 
S.  B.  Chittenden,  Manager 


BOSTON  AMERICAN  ROCHESTER  JOURNAL 

CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN      SYRACUSE  TELEGRAM 

DETROIT  TIMES  WISCONSIN  NEWS  (Milwaukee) 


Leading  National  Advertisers 

Spend  Millions  more 

in  Newspapers  than  inMag 


And  more  is  spent  in   The  Chicago  Tribune  for 
national  advertising  than  in  any  other  newspaper 


THE  list  to  the  right  in- 
cludes every  national  ad- 
vertiser whose  total  expendi- 
ture for  space  is  $500,000  or 
more. 

They  are  the  advertisers  who 
come  nearest  to  complete  na- 
tional distribution  of  their 
products.  Is  there  a  spot 
where  Ford  cars  or  Wrigley 
gum  or  Ivory  Soap  or  Good- 
rich Tires  or  Quaker  Oats  or 
Chesterfields  or  Pepsodent  or 
Bull  Ehirham  or  Postum  Prod- 
ucts or  Victor  Records  cannot 
be  purchased?  And  these  ad- 
vertisers spend  more  in  news- 
papers than  in  magazines. 

In  The  Chicago  Tribune  alone 
these  advertisers  spent  $1,- 
159,949.  Fifty-two  out  of  the 
fifty-nine  included  the  Tri- 
bune in  their  advertising  pro- 
gram. 

If  these  successful  and  ex- 
perienced advertisers  find  it 
profitable  to  spend  more 
money  in  newspapers,  what 
of  the  advertiser  with  great 
open  spaces  in  his  distribu- 
tion, with  a  smaller  advertis- 
ing appropriation,  with  great- 
er need  to  concentrate  his 
sales  efforts  in  a  rich  terri- 
tory, with  greater  hope  for 
building  steadily,  certainly 
and  economically? 


« 


1924  Advertising  Expenditures 


Victor    Talking    Machine    Co 

Ford     Motor    Co 

Postum    Cereal    Co '  ' 

Chevrolet    Motor    Car    Co 

American    Tobacco    Co 

Dodge    Brothers    

Procter    &    Gamble    Co 

Liggett    &,    Myers   Tobacco   Co 

Colgate    &    Co 

Congoleum     Co .  .  \  . 

Campbell    Soup    Co 

Standard    Oil    Co.     (Indiana) .  .  .'.'.'.'.\'.\'.' 

Calumet    Baking    Powder    Co 

Pepsodent    Co 

Willys-Overland    Co 

Lever   Bros.    Co 

Wm.    Wrigley    Jr.    &    Co 

Corn    Products    Refining    Co 

Paige-Detroit    Motor    Car    C* 

United    States    Rubber    Co 

Hupp    Motor    Car    Co 

H.    J.    Heinz    Co \       ' 

The    Palmolive    Co 

Buick    Motor   Co 

Sun    Maid    Raisin    Grower's  Association.... 

Quaker   Oats   Co 

Andrew    Jergens    Co 

Lambert    Pharmacal    Co 

Oakland    Motor    Car    Co. .  .  .  ; 

Borden    Sales    Co.,     Inc. .  . 

B.    F.    Goodrich    Co 

Vacuum    Oil    Co 

Armstrong    Cork    Co 

Eastman    Kodak    Co 

Hart    SchafTner    &    Marxt 

Cliquot    Club     Co 

Swift   &   Co 

General     Cigar    Co 

Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Co 

Rickenbacker    Motor    Car    Co 

American    Radiator    Co. 

Brunswick- Balke-Collender    Co 

Pond's    Extract    Co 

Parker    Pen     Co 

Valentine   &   Co ".'..'.'.  .  ,'. 

Cudahy    Packing    Co 

Cheek-  Neal    Coffee    Co 

Union    Pacific    System 

General    Electric    Co 

Radio    Corporation    of    America 

Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa    Fe    Railroad   Co. 

Pels    &    Co 

Cream    of    Wheat 

Simmons    Co 

McFaddcn    Publications    

Lehn    &    Fink.    Inc 

Fleischmann    Co 

Standard    Oil    Co.    (California) 

Literary    Digest    , 


In  31  leading 

In  The 

n  newspapers 

magazines 

Chicago 

See  Note  1 

See  Note  2 

Tribune 

$f, 900,000 

$1,184,310 

S46,478 

2.000,000 

651.250 

18,895 

875.000 

1,274,830 

41,293 

1,050,000" 

552,065 

24.740 

1,600.000 

298.691 

17,668 

1,200.000 

641.600 

16,463 

510,000 

1,409.050 

1,500,000 

186.206 

49,052 

450,000 

1.158,455 

30,282 

400.000 

1,181.900 
1,519,250 

7,442 

r, 500,000 

106.082 

1,400,000 

14.460 

800,000 

561.303 

14,000 

500,000 

859.850 

83.659 

?????? 

1,339,350 

24,000 

r, 250,000 

11,826 

800.000 

384,300 

I.OOO.OOO 

167.700 

77.856 

750.000 

309,410 

28,570 

750.000 

295,980 

41.433 

600.000 

527,970 

9,335 

300,000 

785.270 

4,696 

635,000 

431.500 

54.754 

465.000 

518,050 

2,758 

400.000 

532,580 

2,399 

150.000 

777.875 

33,900 

150.000 

769,039 

6,955 

700.000- 

232,700 

32,615 

380.000 

503.560 

1,840 

700.000 

217.725 

14,675 

125,000 

752,000 

11,615 

400,000 

423,700 

17,192 

250,000 

566.845 

12,000 

500.000 

284,775 

650,000 

124.588 

7,362 

77???? 

763.960 

5,585 

600.000 

146,400 

29,853 

125,000 

594.945 

976 

560.000 

117.500 

31,983 

777777 

667.685 

12.650 

400,000 

254,800 

21.463 

200,000 

445.100 

23.400 

250,000 

267.750 
595,500 

11,095 

777777 

592,000 

1,465 

300,000 

276,894 

17,116 

570.000 

2,360 

777777 

562.140 

4,392 

250.000 

303.460 

1,169 

500,000 

40.620 
539,350 
525.400 

17,306 

210.000 

308.960 

15,166 

510,000 

11.306 

777777 

504,410 

27.615 

777777 

503.560 

44,172 

500.000 

500.000 

14,602 

$32,834,949 

$29,434,111           $1 

.159,949 

iHng    0/    The 

Amirican   Xcwitptiper 

? 


Totals .     $32,834,949 

'Includes    dealers'   advertising. 

Xotr.    X  —  Entimatfn    rr^npiJrd    hy   The   Bureau   nf   A 
PiihiUhtrn'    AfiKO'-intion  after   cTtetigive   invfDt  if/at  ion. 

\ote    2 — Egthnatfg    compiled    by    Crovdl     Publuhinff    Company,    including    all    space    in 
.1 1    national  wigazines. 

The  above  list  includes  all  advertis*>rs  whose  combined  expenditures  for  ntocazine  and 
newspaper    space    total    $500,000    or    more. 

(?)  Though  these  seven  coneern.s  spent  a  larpe  amount  for  newspaper  advertisinie 
throufihout  the  country,  no  figures  are  available  except  on  space  used  in  The  Chieago  Tribune. 
Therefore    only    The    Chieaffo    Tribune    figures    are    included    in    the    total. 

t  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  have  a  special  advertising  arrangement  with  dealers  in  some 
cities.  For  example,  Maurice  L.  Roth.><child  of  Chicago  used  .384,770  lines  of  advertising 
in  The  Chicago  Tribune  last  vear.  a  laree  portion  of  which  was  for  advertisinK  of  Hart, 
Schaffner    &    Marx    clothing,    paid    for    by    the    manufacturer. 

Even  with  the  handicap  of  these  omissions  which  give  magazines  an  undue  advantage 
newspapers    show    the    decisive  lead    of   S3,4O0,838. 


KStHE  V/ORLP'S   GREATEST  NEWSPM^PEP/fift 


Circulation  Over  600,000  Week-days  and  Over  1,000,000  Sundays 


t\dvertisin 

^  Sellin 

FORTNIGHTU 


uc   '  V. 


g^sas  City 


Drawn  by   Worth  Crehin  for   Edison  Lamp  Works  of   U.   E.   Co. 
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In  this  issue: 

"Good  Old  Law  of  Averages"  By  G.  Lynn  Sumner;  "Where  Mail  Order 
Houses  Make  Their  Profit"  By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth;  "We  Return,  Ex- 
press Collect"  By  John  M.  Schlachter;  "The  Weather  That's  Coming" 
By  Floyd  W.  Parsons;    "Spellbinding  the  Space  Buyer"   By  L.  C.  Pedlar 
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As  Men  Read 

So  They  Smoke 


At  home  in  the  evening,  reading  his  favorite  evening  paper — slip- 
pered feet  elevated  to  permit  the  proper  flow  of  thought — and  cigar, 
pipe  or  cigarette  going  good — that's  the  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance in  which  to  sell  your  prospect  on  the  merits  of  tobacco,  or  any 
product  that  appeals  to  a  man. 

And  the  medium  through  which  to  sell  him  is  his  favorite  evening 
paper.  In  Chicago  it  is  The  Daily  News.  That  advertisers  of 
tobacco  products  realize  this  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

The  following  tobacco  advertisers  used  The  Daily  News  lineage 
opposite  their  names  in  the  first  5  months  of  1925 : 


Advertiser 

Product                     A 

gate  Lines 

Congress  Cigar  Co. 

La  Palina  Cigars 

4440 

G  H  P  Cigar  Co. 

El  Producto  Cigars 

6156 

General  Cigar  Co. 

Wm.  Penn  Cigars 

2910 

Moss  J  &  B  Co. 

Childs  Cigars 

1916 

Webster  Cigar  Co. 

Webster  Cigars 

1300 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Omar  Cigarettes 

6650 

Congress  Cigar  Co. 

Palina  Cigarettes 

4705 

Liggett  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Co. 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes 

22023 

Lorillard  Co. 

London  Life  and  Murad  Cig. 

31502 

Tobacco  Products  Co. 

Melachrino  Cigarettes 

2290 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Tuxedo  Tobacco 

3920 

Falk  Tobacco  Co. 

Herbert  Tareyton  Cigarettes 

2240 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes 
Total 

2440 

92492  lines 

Reach  the  man  through  his  favorite 
home  newspaper— 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


rtnifhllv      Tnn        U     Knwf     .'ISitli     Kt         XVw     Vdi'k 
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A  book  about  your  business 


FIBLD  SURVEY 


'*«*«  Onpper  Shoe  Co 
-..  Inc. 


/I 


iH^ 


How  often  have  you  thumbed  hope- 
fully through  books  on  marketing 
only  to  lay  them  aside  because  they  did 
not  apply  to  your  particular  problems? 
How  often  have  you  wished  that  some- 
where you  might  turn  to  a  volume  and 
find  answers  to  the  intricate  questions 
of  your  own  business? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is 
the  Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy 
of  this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  be- 
cause, unlike  any  other  book,  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  is  prepared  for  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturer.  It  presents  a  study 
of  that  manufacturer's  product  and 
marketing  methods  as  disclosed  by  a 
field  survey  in  which  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands,  of  consumers,  retailers, 
and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts 
is  made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory. 


by  the  folks  who 
buy  your  goods 


In  a  long  experience,  we  have  compiled 
many  "Books  of  Fads"  for  individual 
manufadurers.  They  cover  many  in- 
dustries and  many  channels  of  trade: 
groceries,  drugs,  furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


not  out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's 
else  business,  but  trustworthy  informa- 
tion to  guide  you  and  us  in  the  making 
of  advertising  and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that 
it  insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent 
until  results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared 
for  your  business  and  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  advertising  which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes 
the  place  of  research  in  modern  business, 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  .Nc. 
253  Park  Avenue    •«».    New  York  City 

^n  <iAdvertising  Agency  Gstablisbed  18J4. 


^V= 
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FOR  radio  merchan- 
disers, Indiana  offers 
a  splendid  market. 
The  Indianapolis  Radius  is 
that  part  of  central  Indi- 
ana comprising'  the  trad- 
ing territory  of  Indian- 
apolis. 1,992,713  people 
live  in  this  area  and  all  of 
them  are  sufficiently  pros- 
perous and  modem  In 
their  standards  of  living 
to  be  interested  in  radio. 

Industries  are  so  diversi- 
fied in  this  territory  that 
a  slowing  up  of  one  is  al- 
ways counterbalanced  by 
increased  production  in 
another.  Indiana,  eleventh 
in  population,  ranks  ninth 
in  value  of  manufactured 
products,  thirteenth  in 
value  of  agricultural  crop-s, 
and  fourteenth  in  value  of 
mine  and  quarry  products 
— a  remarkably  even  di- 
vision of  industry,  which 
guarantees  stability  of 
purchasing    power- 

The  Indianapolis  Radius  is 
a  rich  section  of  a  wealthy 
state.  And  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Radius  the  circula- 
tion of  The  Indianapolis 
News  is  concentrated.  This 
circulation  of  The  Indian- 
apolis News  is  the  largest 
in  Indisuia — larger  every 
week  day  than  the  second 
Indianapolis  newspaper  on 
Sunday. 


r»e  Evening^ 


RECOGNIZED  for  generations  as  the  home  medium,  the 
evening  newspaper  takes  the  radio  merchandiser's  mes- 
.  sage  straight  to  the  proper  place  at  the  right  time. 
Radio  advertising  in  the  evening  newspaper  reaches  the  family 
group,  assembled  before  the  loud  speaker,  just  prior  to  the 
first  announcement.     Could  any  medium  be  better  timed? 

Indiana,  where  Los  Angeles  is  heard  as  clearly  and  as  easily  as 
Schenectady,  is  full  of  radio  fans.  For  years  past,  these  fans  have 
depended  upon  The  Indianapolis  News  for  radio  information. 
And  they  have  not  been  disappointed.  To  serve  them  better. 
The  News  a  few  months  ago  established  an  enlarged  editorial 
department  under  the  direction  of  Wm.  Stokes,  the  Radio 
Editor. 

To  merchandise  radio  in  the  Indianapolis  Radius — Indianapo- 
lis and  its  trading  territory — just  one  advertising  cost  is  neces- 
sary: space  in  The  Indianapolis  News.  Hoosiers  respond  to 
radio  advertising  in  The  Indianapolis  News  just  as  promptly 
and  as  completely  as  they  do  to  other  classifications. 

Year  after  year,  The  Indianapolis  News  carries  more  total 
advertising  than  all  other  Indianapolis  newspapers  combined — 
and  does  it  with  less  than  half  as  many  issues. 

EHiring  the  first  five  months  of  1925,  the  only  period  for  which 
official  figures  are  available,  national  radio  advertisers  pur- 
chased nearly  twice  as  much  space  in  129  issues  of  The  Indian- 
apolis News  as  was  used  in  all  other  Indianapolis  newspapers 
combined  in  280  issues. 


%e  Indianapolis  News 


iVew   York  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

110  East  42nd  Street 


FrankT.  Cari-oll ,  AdVorHsing  Mtuiager 


Chicago  Office 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

The  Tower  Building 
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Page  5— The  News  Digest 


National  Advertising  Commission 

Associated     Advertising     Clubs     of 
the     World,     announces     the     appoint- 
aent    of    members    to    a    Legislative 
fCommittee  and  a  Standardization  and 
lEducational    Committee    on    Extension 
'and       Development      of       Advertising 
Courses   in    Schools   and    Colleges.     In 
order    that   the   committees    may   meet 
[Without  too    much   travel   on  the   part 
[of  the  members,  the  former  has  been 
*  appointed  entirely  from  the  West  and 
the  latter  entirely  from  the  East.     The 
memberships   are  as   follows:   Legisla- 
tive— Homer      J.      Buckley,      Buckley, 
Dement   &    Company,    Chicago,    Chair- 
man;   George    M.    Burbach,    St.   Louis 
Post-Dispatch;    Julius    Holl,    Link-Belt 
Company,       Chicago;       Theodore       R. 
Gerlach,     Gerlach-Barklow     Company, 
Joliet,     111.;     Guy     S.      Cooke,     First 
National    Bank,    Chicago;    C.   T.    Fair- 
banks,  Edwards   &   Deutsch,    Chicago. 
Standardization    —    Frank       L  e  R  o  y 
Blanchard,    Henry    L.    Doherty    Com- 
pany, New  York;  Harry  Tipper,  Gen- 
eral  Motor   Export    Corporation,    New 
York;    Robert    E.    Ramsay,   James    P. 
Newcomb     &     Company,     Inc.,     New 
York. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Illinois  Band  &  Supply  Company, 
Aurora,  111.,  sellers  of  poultry  supplies 
by  mail. 


Gordon  Anderson 

Formerly  connected  with  the  art 
departments  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
and  Joseph  Richards  Company,  has 
joined  the  art  staff  of  the  F.  J.  Ross 
Company,  Inc.,  also  of  New  York. 


Street  &  Finney 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
tor  the  Empire  Bond  &  Mortgage  Com- 
pany, same  city. 


Gridley  Adams 

Of  Rogers  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Business  Mail  Users  with  headquarters 
in  the  same  city.  This  organization  is 
composed  of  upwards  of  fifty  of  the 
largest  business  houses  which  utilize 
the  mails  extensively  and  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  solid  front  in  working  for  equitable 
Ipostal  rates. 


i  The  Associated  Business 
'.  Papers,  Inc. 

Will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  13-15.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Paper  Editors  will  be  held  at 
the  same  time. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

FUNDAMENTAL  conditions  are  show- 
ing a  steady  improvement  and  the 
outlook  for  satisfactory  business  in 
the  fall  is  most  encouraging.  Nearly  all 
crops  made  good  progress  in  June.  Winter 
wheat  is  200,000,000  bushels  short  of  last 
year's  yield,  but  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  this  deficit  is  balanced  by  a 
higher  price  for  the  cereal.  Spring  wheat 
is  doing  well  and  corn  has  almost  entirely 
recovered  from  the  setback  it  received 
during  the  freak  cold  spell  in  May. 
C  Building  operations  continue  upon  a 
record  scale.  Production  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  being  maintained  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  prevailed  during 
the  warm  months  of  last  year.  Metal  mar- 
kets are  improving,  with  prices  fairly 
strong  in  both  copper  and  lead.  The  out- 
look in  textiles  is  more  hopeful. 
C  Probably  the  most  important  develop- 
ment during  the  past  fortnight  is  the  con- 
troversy that  has  arisen  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. It  is  quite  possible  that  we  will 
run  into  trouble  in  the  coal  fields  this 
fall.  Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  are  at  a 
very  low  level  (38,000,000  tons),  while 
there  is  not  much  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  hard  coal  available  for  use  in 
stoves    and    furnaces. 

C  There  is  boiling  discontent  in  the  minds 
of  the  coal  workers  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  operators.  The  miners  are  well 
supplied  with  funds  to  finance  a  fight. 
The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  preservation 
of  the  union,  rather  than  the  rate  of  pay 
of  the  men. 

C  John  Lewis  is  the  most  capable  labor 
leader  in  the  United  States.  He  is  fearless 
of  personages  or  legislatures  and  has  an 
army  of  followers  that  will  stick  to  the 
end.  The  coal  ontlook  is  much  worse  than 
surface  indications  and  newspaper  stories 
lead  one  to  believe- 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  ofiice,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Wanamaker  Institute  of 
Industries,  same  city. 


W.  M.  Engelman 

Formerly  space  buyer  for  Goode  & 
Berrien,  Inc.,  has  joined  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  in  the  same  capacity. 


"New    York   A merican" 
"Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner" 

National  advertising  departments, 
will  be  combined  and  operated  as  one 
unit  with  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Boston.  E.  N.  Chalfant  will  be 
director  of  national  advertising;  Wil- 
bur L.  Arthur,  associate  director  of 
national  advertising;  F.  R.  Levings, 
Western  manager;  H.  R.  Wheeler,  New 
England  manager;  E.  V.  CoflPrain,  as- 
sociate manager.  All  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  E.  M.  Alexander,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  American. 


Fecheimer,   Frank  and 
Spedden,   Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  agency  formed 
in  Detroit  by  S.  M.  Fecheimer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Advertising 
Company,  Emanuel  G.  Frank,  manager 
of  the  copy  department  of  Campbell- 
Ewald,  and  Roland  G.  Spedden,  man- 
ager of  the  retail  department  of  the 
latter  agency.  They  hold  the  positions 
of  president,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  the  new  organ- 
ization. 


Robert  Ferris 

Has  been  appointed  Chicago  man- 
ager for  Lighting  Fixtures  &  Lighting, 
Lamps,  and  Buyers  Directory  and 
Catalog  of  the  Lighting  Trade,  all 
published  in  New  York. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company 

New  York  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  C.  S.  Merton  &  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  men's  caps. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Crossley  Radio  Corporation,  Cin- 
cinnati, marketers  of  Armstrong  Re- 
generative receivers. 


Street  Railway  Advertising  Com- 
pany of  NeuJ  Jersey 

Of  which  Barron  G.  Collier  Is  presi- 
dent, has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  advertising  and  vending  privi- 
leges on  all  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New 
York,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
The  signing  of  the  contract  followed 
the  opening  of  bids  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Transit  Commission.  The  Col- 
lier concern  outbid  Artemas  Ward, 
Jic,  the  former  holder  of  the  conces- 
sion, by  $1,010,000  over  the  period  of 
the  contract.  The  Chicago  Elevated 
Advertising  Company  also  bid. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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This  business  confidence  is  the  foun^ 

was  all  its  face  implied. 

CENTURIES  passed.  The  buyer  learned 

C  to  buy  from  a  sample.  He  sa.d, 


"Send  me  a  dozen  like  this. 

He  had  confidence  that  the  dozen 
wo"  d  be  like  the  sample.The  seller  on 
Ws  part,  did  not  say,"Pay  me  first;  1  am 
afraid  to  buy  raw  materials  and  pay  my 
workmen  uLill  see  the  color  of  your 

money."  He  said,  "Pay  on  delivery. 
"Sturies  passed.  Confidence  gre- 
The  buyer  no  longer  demanded  to  see 
a  sample.  He  believed  in  the  salesman  s 
dScTption.  And  the  sellerd.d  not  de^ 
mand  pay  on  delivery.  He  said,  Take 
thirrv  days  to  turn  around. 

E?ch  had  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  other. 

THODAY  goods  amounting  to  bi  Uons 

1  of  dollars  are  bought  and  sold  by 

the  printed  word.  Payment  is  made  by 

1  piece  of  paper  on  a  bank,  sometimes 

thousands  of  miles  away. 

Who  now  fears  that  his  milk  is 
wauredorhis  sugar  sanded?Youbuya 

Ford  or  a  Pierce-Arrow  without  ques- 
ttoning  the  soundness  of  its  materia 
or  the^onesty  of  its  seller.  You  select 
color  and  design,  but  you  take  on  fai  h 
s°eel  and  leather  and  -"echanical  skdk 
The  buyer  need  no  longer  beware.  It  s 
the  seller  who  .is  held  to  account. 
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^HUS  business  men  themselves  help 
Tto  shake  public  confidence  in  their 

"^Arn'rion  industry  has  its  faults,  and 
they  deserve  criticism  ^here  axe  busi- 
ness men  in  it  today  who  are  «dl  throw 
backs  to  the  middleages,whost.ll  make 
it  necessary  to  bite  the  coin^ 
They  should  be  stungout  of  the  hive 
■iT,e  business  man  who  wants  to  cr.t  - 
cize  intelligently  and  yet  maintain  this 
hard  won  confidence,  should  know  the 
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"Tnrexecutive  who  does  not  knovv 
Nadir's  Business  and  who  w.U  write 
Washington,  will  be  told  how  he  can 
^^ct  tliis  magazine  without  expense^ 
6ne  year  ago,  139,975  business  men 

were  subscribers;  today  there  are  176.- 
705. 
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What  Richard  Spillane 
Thinks  of  Birmingham 

ICHARD  SPILLANE,  financial  editor  of  The  New  York 
American,  in  the  latest  issue  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
writes  about  Birmingham  as  follows: 

If  you  were  asked  what  city  is  typical  of  the  republic  your  reply  might  be 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  or  whatever  center  happened  to  be  your  home. 
But  there  is  one  New  Yorker  who  has  been  ov^er  the  nation  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  whose  unhesitating  answer  would  be,  "Bir- 
mingham, Ala." 

Why?  Because  no  other  city  of  the  Western  world  has  so  much  natural 
wealth  at  its  doorstep ;  is,  proportionately,  so  highly  industrialized  and  yet  so 
closely  allied  to  agriculture;  because  it  is  a  blend  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West;  because  it  is  young,  and  because  it  expresses  vividly 
that  intangible  spirit  which,  in  varying  forms,  you  find  throughout  the  nation. 

As  a  city  it  is  young,  even  for  America,  where  so  many  cities  are  young.  It 
didn't  come  into  being  until  after  the  Civil  War.  The  petition  for  its  charter 
wasn't  filed  until  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1871.  And  yet  today  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  South! 

Nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  in  the  Birmingham  district.  In  only  a 
few  sections  of  the  globe  are  there  such  a  diverse  number  of  rich  deposits  of 
mineral  wealth.  Of  coal  there  is  a  vast  quantity.  Of  iron  ore  there  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  century  or  more.  Coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone — three 
major  requisites  for  steel  making  are  in  abundance  on  either  side  of  Jones  valley, 
of  which  Birmingham  is  the  Gate.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  forests  fur- 
nish 125  varieties  of  timber,  from  pine,  oak,  and  poplar  to  lesser  growths,  while 
the  farms  yield  cotton,  com,  oats,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum  and  sugar  cane. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Greater  Than 

77,000  Daily  87,000  Sunday 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
New  York 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Atlanta 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Chicago 
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HE  tastes  of  our  readers  are 
very,  very  simple. 


They  want  nothing  but  the  best. 
The  Conde  Nast  Group  of  maga- 
zines display  nothing  but  the  best 
.  .  .  the  newest  .  .  .  the  smartest. 
Our  people  read  them  with  one 
idea  in  mind ; 

''How  shall  I  spend  some  money? 
Where  shall  I  go  this  season  ?  What 
shall  I  wear?  How  shall  I  enter- 
tain my  guests  ? " 

Every  one  of  these  ideas  represents 
an  expenditure  of  money.  Such 
buying  is  encouraged  by  all  of  our 
magazines. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

•THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All    members    of    the    Audit    Bureau     of    Circulations 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


The  City  of 


Beautiful  Homes 

Buffalo  is  a  home  loving  city.  It  has  130,726 
homes.  Most  of  them  are  attractive.  Many  are 
beautiful.  Some  are  magnificent.  38.6%  of  the 
homes  in  Buffalo  are  owned  by  the  families 
living  in  them — a  fact  indicating  the  substan- 
tial character  of  the  city  and  its  worth  as  a 
market  for  advertised  goods. 


During  July  the  News 
will  throw  open  for  the 
inspection  of  its  readers 
nine  different  homes. 
All  will  be  new  homes, 
completely  furnished  by 
the  merchants  of  Buf- 
falo. They  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  several 
different  residential  sec- 
tions of  Buffalo.  This 
is  not  an  advertising 
"stunt" — not  a  line  of 
copy  will  be  solicited. 
It  will  be  a  genuinely 
constructive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  News  to 
educate  its  readers  in 
the  selection,  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
homes  that  will  particularly  fit  the  needs  of 
individual   families    of   varying   incomes.     The 


price  range  of  these 
homes  will  be  from 
$7250  to  $32,000. 
In  August,  1914,  a 
similar  homes  beautiful 
exhibit  was  sponsored 
by  the  News.  With 
only  three  homes  on 
display  for  one  week 
there  were  more  than 
150,000  visitors  —  more 
than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  city. 
The  results  of  last 
year's  exhibit  were  im- 
mensely pleasing  to 
News    readers    and    to 

the  merchants  and  realtors  who  participated. 

They  are  co-operating  this  year  in  even  greater 

measure. 


Greatest    Circulation    in 

New  York  State  Outside 

of    New    York    City 


The  News  Is  Buffaloes  Home  Newspaper 


Carries     45.569^     of     all 

advertising'     in    the    six 

Buffalo  daily  papers 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Mar.   31,   1925 
129.777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH    COMPANY,    National    RepresenUUve* 


Present  Average 
134,283 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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In  More  Than  60  Colleges! 


The  New  Butterick  Cook  Book  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  by  more  than  sixty  colleges, 
universities,  and  state  normal    schools. 


It's 
Authoritative! 


Newspapers  endorse  it,  Women's 
Institutes  recommend  it.  Women 
everywhere  praise  it.  In  thousands 
and  thousands  of  homes  it  is  a 
helpful,  prized  possession. 

Because  lt*s 

( i) — "More  than  a  cook  book — it  is  a  gold  mine  of  information." 

(COLUMBUS,  (O.)  DISPATCH) 

(2) — "A  valuable  addition  to  every  housewife's  kitchen  library." 

(NEWARK.  (N.J.)  STAR  EAGLE) 

(3) — "A  dependable  guide,  counselor  and  friend." 

(BALTIMORE,  (MD.)  NEWS) 

It  is  just  one  more  proof]  This  great  new  cook  book  is  a  Delineator  product,  prepared  under 

nf  thtr  tfvi-oUonno  '«/  Tlia  ^^^  Supervision  of  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Editor  of  The  Delin- 

uj  vne  excellence  OJ  l  ne  gator's  Home  Making  Department  and   Co-director  of  the   New 

Delineator's    Service.  York   State   College  of  Home   Economics  at  Cornell   University. 

THE  DELINEATOR  and  THE  DESIGNER 


Chicago 


(The  Butterick  Combineition) 
New  York 


San  Francisco 
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N.B. 


This  advertisement 
is  one  of  a  scries 
appearing  as  a  full 
page  in  The  En* 
quirer.  Each  ad- 
vertisement p  e  r- 
sonalizes  a  Cincin- 
nati suburb  by 
describing  the  type 
of  woman  charac* 
teristic  of  that 
suburb;  in  each 
advertisement,  too. 
The  Enquirer's 
coverage  of  the 
district    is    shown. 


Mrs»  Newport 

♦  ♦  ♦  flower  of  a  famous  family 

Years  ago  a  village  blossomed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River.  It 
was  a  pretty  village,  with  big  white  houses  at  one  end  ....  In  one 
of  the  white  houses  Mrs.  Newport's  ancestors  dwelt,  and  lived  the  life 
of  the  Southern  aristocrat. 

Then  came  the  march  of  Industry.  The  town  grew  lustily.  To- 
day, the  white  houses  have  given  way  to  stores — but  in  a  new  home, 
farther  out,  Mrs.  Newport  lives  the  tranquil  life  of  old.  Last  week, 
there  w  as  a  party  for  her  daughter,  just  home  from  college.  Tomorrow, 
Mrs.  Newport  and  the  children  will  depart  for  their  summer  cottage 
at  Ryland. 

But  one  companion  of  Mrs.  Newport's  days  in  town  will  follow 
her.  It  is  The  Daily  Enquirer.  Each  morning  she  turns  to  it  for  the 
news  of  the  day;  each  morning  it  fills  the  hour  between  breakfast  and 
the  shopping  trip. 

Nor  is  Mrs.  Newport  alone  in  this  custom.  In  one  section  of  her 
community,  for  instance,  are  401  residence  buildings.  Here,  272  Daily 
Enquirers  are  delivered. 

Any  merchant  desiring  to  increase  sales  must  give  consideration 
to  Mrs.  Newport.  With  the  foregoing  figures  before  him,  he  must 
give  consideration,  too,  to  The  Enquirer. 


8A.M. 


I.   A.   KLEIN 
New     York  Chic^* 


R.    ].   BIDVELL  CO. 
San    Franetaco  Lot    Anc«le« 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 


-^ 
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years  of 
service  to 

Cuticura 


A  Charming 


Reflection 

Is  Obtained  by  Using 

Cuticura  Soap 

Daily,  assisted  by  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment when  required.  It  keeps  the 
pores  active,  the  sitin  clear  arid  free 
from  eruptions  and  the  scalp  in  a 
healthy  hair-growing  condition. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  60c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
everywhere.      Sample    each    free.      Addreaa 
"OnUeara  Laboratories  Dept  6T,  Maiden,  If 
Wl/F'  Cuticar*  Sbaring  Stick  25c. 


From  babyhood  to  old  age,  Cuticura  prod- 
ucts bring  skin  comfort  to  home  folks.  It 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  this  Agency  to  have 
served  this  world  famous  advertiser  for  going 
on  three  generations.  Today  it  is  the  most 
pronounced  and  permanent  success  of  any 
proprietary  group  in  the  world. 

MORSE  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY 

449  Fourth  Avenue .  Nev^^rk 

6  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 5, London 
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G.  Lynn  Sumner 

WITH  the  mature  experience 
of  fifteen  years  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising  for 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  and  as  vice-president  of 
the  Woman's  Institute,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner speaks  with  authority.  As 
contributing  editor  to  the  Fort- 
nightly he  will  appear  regular- 
ly in  our  columns.  In  this  issue 
appears  the  first  article  of  a  series 
which  will  be  of  the  utmost  use- 
fulness to  our  readers.  Besides 
being  a  recognized  authority  in  his 
field,  Mr.  Sumner  possesses  a  flu- 
ent and  concise  prose  style  which 
makes  his  writing  highly  interest- 
ing and  readable  entirely  apart 
from  the  aptness  of  its  context. 
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DIRECT  CONTROL 
"G^F  LOCAL  CONTACTS 

CyFFiciAL  Washington  presses  a  button, 
opening  a  theatre  in  New  York  or  a  power 
plant  in  Colorado.  Similarly  you  can  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  advertising  in  any 
or  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  McCann  Company  office  within 
easy  reach  of  your  headquarters.  Make 
connection  through  it  with  the  McCann 
system.  You  will  find  a  nation-wide  circuit, 
all  set  up,  which  provides  that  accurate,  di- 
rect and  personal  control  of  local  contacts  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  marketing  of  na- 
tionally advertised  products.  National  adver- 
tising requires  a  "National"  agency. 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cy^d))ertism^ 

NEW  YORK        CLEVELAND        SAN  FRANCISCO         DENVER 
CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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Good  Old  Law  of  Averages 

How  You  Can  Make  It  Work  for  You  in  Personal 

or  Printed  Selling 

By  G,  Lynn  Sumner 


IN  the  month  of 
August,  1921, 
there  were  59  sui- 
cides in  the  City  of 
New  York.  In  the 
month  of  August, 
1922,  there  were  also 
59  suicides  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

A  remarkable  coin- 
cidence? Not  at  all. 
Simply  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  princi- 
ple that  under  the 
same  influences  or 
conditions  people  act 
with  surprising  uni- 
formity. For  the 
most  remarkable 
thing  about  people  is 
— not  that  they  are 
so  different,  but  that 
so  many  of  them  are 
so  much  alike. 

If  you  should  con- 
stitute yourself  a 
sort  of  census  taker 
on  your  own  account 
and  should  go  out 
and  call  from  house 
to  house  until  you 
had  met  and  seen  and 
talked    with     5000 


THE  most  remarkable  thing  about  people  is  not  that  they 
are  so  different,  but  that  so  many  of  them  are  so  much 
alike,  so  uniform  in  their  actions.  In  every  crowd  of  a  given 
size  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  will  buy  the 
product  you  have  to  sell.  There  is  a  law  of  averages  that  will 
work  for  every  advertiser  and  every  salesman,  and  they  should 
use    it    as    a   laboratory    test    for    each   proposed    selling   plan 


you  had  completed 
your  canvass  of  the 
first  5000  women, 
you  went  out  and 
made  exactly  the 
same  canvass  of  an- 
other 5000,  you  would 
find  that  with  amaz- 
ing fidelity  the  per- 
centages on  your  first 
test  would  hold  true 
on  the  second.  It  is 
the  good  old  law  of 
averages  at  work. 

This  law  is  the 
basis  of  all  selling, 
whether  by  salesmen, 
by  direct  mail,  or  by 
periodical  advertis- 
ing. 

I  recall  mailing  a 
letter  to  6000  names 
taken  from  tele- 
phone  directories. 
The  needed  return 
was  1.5  per  cent.  The 
test  pulled  1.6  per 
cent.  This  was  satis- 
factory with  a  slight 
margin  of  safety.  So 
the  same  letter  was 
mailed  to  additional 
telephone       directory 


women,  you  would  find  that  out  of  centage   would   wear   a   5A   shoe,   a  names  until  a  total  of  600,000  had 

that  5000  a  certain  percentage  would  certain  percentage  would  have  little  been     circularized.     The     returns 

have  red  hair,  a  certain  percentage  daughters   by    the    name    of   Mabel,  never   fell    below    1.4    per   cent    nor 

would  like  Norma  Talmadge  better  and  a  certain  percentage  tvotild  buy  rose  above  1.8  per  cent.    At  the  end 

than  Gloria  Swanson,  a  certain  per-  v^hat  you  had  to  sell.    And  if,  when  of  a  year  it  was  almost  exactly  1.6 
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ENTERPRISES  which  have  been  among  the  most 
persistent  friends  of  the  good  old  law  of  aver- 
ages. Chain  stores  and  news  stands  have  reduced 
pedestrian  traffic  to  a  fine  science.  They  know  ap- 
proximately how  many  people  pass  any  given  comer 
of  their  city  every  week   day  of   the  year  and  how 


Cc)  Brown  Bros. 


many  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  buy  the  products 
which  they  are  selling.  Pushcart  peddlers  have  estab- 
lished their  stores  on  a  mobile  base  and  can  take 
advantage  of  whatever  variations  may  result  because 
of  time  of  day  or  season  to  follow  their  markets. 
Where  the  crowds  are,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  be 


per  cent.  The  original  test  had  re- 
peated its  original  performance  a 
hundred  times.  The  law  of  aver- 
ages was  at  work. 

Recently  I  received  a  circular  let- 
ter from  a  life  insurance  company, 
with  a  return  inquiry  card  enclosed 
which  invited  me  to  send  for  an  at- 
tractive booklet  on  "planning  your 
future."  I  signed  and  mailed  it. 
Some  two  or  three  weeks  later  I  was 
told  that  a  man  was  waiting  to  see 
me  and  had  brought  a  book  I  had 
sent  for.  The  incident  of  the  letter 
had  slipped  my  mind  completely  and 
I  asked  him  in.  He  was  a  genial 
chap  and  not  the  least  bit  disturbed 
when  he  found  I  was  interested  in 
the  plan  only  from  an  advertising 
standpoint  and  not  as  a  prospective 
buyer  of  insurance. 

Then  he  told  me  exactly  how  he 
had  worked  out  a  law  of  averages 
that  enabled  him  to  use  the  plan 
with  a  certainty  of  result.  He  sent 
each  month  to  his  home  office  a  cer- 
tain number  of  names  of  substantial 
business  men.  The  home  office 
mailed  out  the  letter  I  had  received. 
A  certain  percentage  of  replies — 3 
per  cent  in  this  case — came  back. 
These  in  turn  were  referred  to  the 
local  representative  so  that  he  might 
personally  deliver  the  booklet.  A 
certain  percentage  of  the  people  he 
reached  he  was  able  to  sell. 

Now  of  course  up  to  this  point  this 
is  just  an  ordinary  business  creating 
method  that  has  been  used,  with 
variations,  by  many  selling  organ- 
izations. But  here  is  the  important 
application   of   it   in   this   instance. 


This  particular  salesman,  after  an 
experience  of  several  months,  found 
that  when  he  divided  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  sold  to  these 
prospects,  he  had  sold  an  average  of 
$1,500  for  every  inquiry  he  had  re- 
ceived. As  he  received  three  in- 
quiries from  each  one  hundred 
names  circularized,  he  was,  there- 
fore, selling  an  average  of  $4,500  for 
each  one  hundred  names  sent  in.  In 
other  words,  every  time  he  sent  a 
name  to  his  company  to  circularize 
for  him  he  set  in  motion  a  sales 
effort  that  on  the  average  and  with 
the  usual  aggressive  and  intelligent 
follow-througti,  was  certain  to  result 
in  the  sale  of  $45  worth  of  insur- 
ance. So  by  consistently  using  this 
plan  he  took  much  of  the  hit  and 
miss  element  out  of  his  work  and 
was  definitely  able  to  develop  a  cer- 
tain needed  volume  of  sales  each 
month  by  sending  to  his  home  office 
a  certain  number  of  names.  He  had 
discovered  the  infallibility  of  the 
law  of  averages  and  had  put  it  to 
work. 

I  KNOW  a  salesmanager  of  a  large 
printing  plant  who  has  worked  out 
a  very  definite  formula  for  his  men 
on  a  similar  basis.  There  are  usu- 
ally three  steps  in  the  sale  of  con- 
tract printing.  First,  the  initial 
call  to  make  a  new  contact  or  to  get 
specifications  for  a  bid;  second,  the 
quoting  of  a  price;  third,  the  se- 
curing of  the  contract.  This  plant 
is  located  in  a  highly  competitive 
field  where  most  jobs  are  submitted 
to  several  printers. 


Study  of  an  experience  table 
showed  that  the  plant  was  getting  8 
per  cent  of  the  business  on  which  it 
quoted.  In  order  for  any  one  of  its 
salesmen  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  business  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  him  to  quote  on 
enough  business  so  that  8  per  cent 
of  that  amount  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory sales  volume.  And  in  order  to 
quote  on  a  certain  average  volume 
per  day,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  seeing  new  people  and  mak- 
ing new  contacts. 

"The  hardest  job  I  have  with  any 
salesman,"  this  salesmanager  said 
to  me,  "is  to  keep  him  from  concen- 
trating on  some  one  big  job  and  to 
get  him  to  work  on  the  law  of  aver- 
ages instead.  When  a  salesman  sets 
his  mind  on  landing  some  particu- 
lar big  contract,  it  may  absorb  his 
time  and  attention  for  weeks.  If 
he  gets  it,  of  course,  everything  is 
lovely,  but  if  he  loses  it,  he  is  so 
disappointed  that  he  has  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

"But  once  you  get  a  salesman  to 
realize  that  if  he  just  sees  enough 
people,  and  quotes  on  a  certain  vol- 
ume, the  business  he  needs  is  bound 
to  come,  he  has  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  the  big  game  hunter.  For 
one  thing,  he  learns  to  plan  his  work 
and  work  his  plan,  and  what  is 
equally  important,  the  loss  of  no  one 
contract  is  going  to  disturb  him  at 
all,  because  he  knows  the  law  of 
averages  will  make  it  up  in  some  : 
other  quarter." 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  working  the  law  of  aver- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66]      ] 
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Where  a  Mail  Order  House 
Makes  Its  Profit 

By  Ralph  K,  Wadsworth 

OST  of  us  take  price  for  competitors.  On  other  staple  items,  various  catalogs.  It  is  quite  proba- 
granted.  We  know  it  as  however,  he  added  certain  improve-  ble  that  50  per  cent  of  Sears  Roe- 
either  high,   "reasonable,"  or    ments   to   justify   raising   prices   to    buck    customers     consult    a    Mont- 


gomery Ward  catalog  at  one  time  or 
another  before  ordering,  and  vice 
versa. 

Therefore,    as    a    mail    order    de- 
partment head  your  first  considera- 


low,   and  we   seldom  stop  to  think  make  up  for  the  loss  on  the  leaders, 

how  the  seller  arrived  at  it.  These     improvements     didn't     cost 

Not  so  the  successful  merchant  or  much  but  they  made  customers  feel 

manufacturer.     If  you  belong  in  his  that  his  articles  were  worth  much 

class  you  have  probably  found  it  one  more.     Where,  for  example,  an  ad- 

of    the    hardest    problems    in    your  ditional  feature  cost  him  $1,  he  was  tion  is  to  see  that  your  prices  meet 

business.     On  the  careful  pricing  of  able  to  raise  the  price  $5  higher.  those  of  competition ;  and  of  course 

your  line  may  depend  the  difference  Another    effect    of    adding    these  any     successful     manufacturer     or 

between    profit    and    loss,    between  special  features  to  his  goods  was  to  merchant    must    do    likewise.     But 

future   grovrth   and   dissolution.     If  lift  them  out  of  direct  competition  when  you  start  to  set  prices  to  meet 

you    raise    prices,    usually   you    lose  with    his    competitors'    merchandise  competition  you  are  faced  with  the 

business.   If  you  make  them  too  low,  and  to  enable  him  to  secure  his  full  problem   of   making   net   profit.      If 

you  sacrifice  your  profits.  gross  profit.     Thus,  the  new  buyer  you  can't  make  it  you  will  soon  be 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  large  by  a  better  pricing  arrangement  did  out  of  business, 

department  in  a  Chicago  mail  order  what  his  predecessor  had  failed  to        Gross    profit    in    the    mail    order 

house.     This     department     handles  do,  and  lifted  his  department  into  houses  is  always  figured  against  the 


household  items  sell- 
ing between  $15  and 
$200,  and  has  been 
doing  an  annual 
business  of  $4,000,- 
000  to  $6,000,000. 

Somehow  or  other 
it  never  showed  any 
real  profit.  Some 
years  there  would  be 
a  small  net  profit,  but 
at  other  times  that 
department  showed 
in  the  red.  The  de- 
partment head  was 
well  thought  of  and 
considered  a  compe- 
tent man.  He  knew 
his  line  thoroughly, 
seemed  to  carry 
goods  that  were  up- 
to-date  and  in  de- 
mand, but  in  spite  of 


How  the  Mail  Order  Sales  Dollar  Is  Divided 


Selling  to  the  Consumer 

The  smaller  unit  of  sale  in- 
creases operating  and  selling 
expense  and  decreases  turn- 
over, thus  requiring  more 
gross  profit. 


Selling  to  the  Dealer 

Larger  volume  per  order  makes 
for  lower  operating  and  selling 
expenses.  Total  average  gross 
26>4%  against  33^%  for  con- 
sumer selling. 


selling  price.  "Mark- 
up," as  the  term  is 
generally  used  in  re- 
tail stores,  means 
gross  profit  against 
the  cost.  I  have 
heard  it  applied  both 
ways  in  the  mail  or- 
der business;  so  to 
avoid  confusion  I  will 
use  the  term  gross 
profit. 

Your  method  of  fig- 
uring gross  profit  in 
the  mail  order  busi- 
ness would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  If  an  item  cost 
$1  and  you  sold  it  for 
$2,  that  item  would 
be  said  to  carry  50 
per  cent  gross  profit, 
although  the  mark-up 
on  the  cost  is  100  per 


that  his  business  could  not  make  a  one  of  the  producers  of  real  profit  cent.     Figured  in  this  way,  a  gross 

real    profit.      He   explained   that   he  for  that  business.  profit  of  33  1/3  per  cent  represents 

couldn't  raise  prices  because  compe-        No  single  factor  you  can  think  of  a  50  per  cent  increase  on  the  actual 

tition  would  not  permit  it.    Finally,  is  so  powerful  in  the  selling  world  cost. 

the    president   of   the    company    de-  as   the   argument   of  price.     People  Naturally   in   setting  your   prices 

cided  to  make  a  change — at  least  to  will  walk  blocks  to  patronize  a  store  you  ask  yourself:   "How  much  gross 

give  another  man   a   chance  to   see  if  it  saves  them  a  few  cents.     The  profit  must  I  have  in  order  to  con- 

what  he  could  do.     The  result  was  cut-rate     drug     stores,     department  tinue  in  business?"   The  answer  will 

that  the  next  season  showed  a  good  stores  and  chain  stores  are  good  ex-  not  be  the  same  on  all  classes  of 

net  profit.  amples  of  this.  merchandise.     On   some   lines,   such 

How   was  the   new   buying   head        Likewise    price     is     the     biggest  as  in  groceries,  where  the  turnover 

able  to  do  this?    Chiefly  by  a  better  sales     argument     the     mail     order  is  rapid,  your  gross  profit  would  be  as 

pricing  of  his  line.    On  those  items  houses  have.     Before  making  their  low  as  21  per  cent.  In  others,  such  as 

where  competition  was  keen  he  cut  purchases  it  is  common  practice  for  women's  hats,  which  are  seasonable, 

;  prices  slightly   under   those   of   his  customers    to    shop  .  by    comparing  and    quickly    become    out    of    date, 

.^  [CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  48] 
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Sales  Manuals  That  Make  Good 


Determining  the  Physical  Form 


By  Will  Hunter  Morgan 


I  AST  spring  after  months  of  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  sales  man- 
_iager  and  advertising  depart- 
ment, one  set  of  manufacturer's 
salesmen  went  out  to  show  their 
trade  a  brand  new  sales  manual. 
The  book  did  not  contain  so  many 
pages;  there  was  not  a  lot  of  read- 
ing in  it.  Actually,  it  could  be  gone 
through  in  a  few  minutes.  But  the 
page  size  was  about  twelve  by  eigh- 
teen inches.  And  when  housed  in 
a  big,  specially-made  brief  case  it 
looked  formidable. 

When  this  selling  equipment  got 
out  into  the  field,  the  salesmen  re- 
ported almost  to  a  man  that  dealers 
shied  away  from  it.  The  salesman 
would  promise  that  its  perusal  would 
take  only  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
dealer  didn't  believe  it.  He  had  been 
up  against  salesmen's  "few  minutes" 
before.  In  many  cases  the  salesman 
felt  that  the  jumbo-looking  manual 
actually  cut  off  interviews.  The 
dealer  felt  that  the  salesman's  prop- 
osition was  complicated  and  cumber- 
some. He  had  no  desire  to  listen  to 
such. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  sales- 
man hide  the  portfolio  where  possi- 
ble when  opening  his  interview,  and 
not  let  it  be  seen  until  he  had  gotten 
the  dealer  somewhat  warmed  up.  So 
the  salesmen  tried  for  a  while  to  do 
this.  As  they  went  in  they  left  the 
kit  up  beside  rails  or  against  the  off 
sides  of  buyers'  desks,  and  even  out- 
side the  dealer's  private  office.  This 
helped  a  little  but  it  became  evident 
that  the  portfolio  was  in  for  being 
permanently  classified  as  a  sales- 
man's white  elephant. 

As  a  last  resort  a  half  dozen  new 
manuals  were  made  with  letter  size 
pages.  It  was  found  that  the  big 
pages  of  the  original  manual  could 
be  photographically  reduced  to  the 
new  dimensions  without  much  loss 
in  readability.  So  the  six  loose-leaf 
smaller-size  manuals  were  turned 
over  to  six  salesmen  selected  at  ran- 
dom. These  were  carried  in  the 
regular-size  brief  cases  into  the 
buyers'  offices.  The  six  manualeers 
reported  back  that  everything  was 
going  "fine  an'  dandy" — ^with  a  big 
emphasis  on  the  "dandy."  The  big 
scare-'em-ofF  manuals  were  all  called 
in  and  every  man  got  one  of  the  new 


smaller     manuals     in     their     place. 

That  is  the  most  striking  case  I 
have  ever  encountered  regarding  the 
part  played  by  size  in  getting  sales 
manuals  properly  used.  But  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  size  and 
physical  constitution  of  a  given  sales 
manual  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  way  in  which  the  buyer  regards 
it  and  the  salesman  makes  use  of  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  giving  the  sales  man- 
ual its  physical  form: 

1.  Size.  The  question  of  size  has 
been  covered  in  part  in  the  expe- 
rience already  related.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  some  cases  a  large 
page  size  is  justified. 

In  one  case  I  know  of,  the  sales 
talk  centers  very  largely  around  the 
advertising.  Full  pages  are  used  in 
large-page  publications.  Copy  is 
wordy.  Reduction  of  the  advertise- 
ments is  a  questionable  procedure. 
Due  to  peculiar  trade  reasons  the 
dealer  can  usually  be  interested  in 
the  advertising  of  this  particular 
product  much  more  than  in  adver- 
tising of  the  other  goods  he  carries. 
A    large-page    portfolio    gets    over. 

Another  case  where  bulky  man- 
uals are  seldom  a  handicap  exists  in 
the  case  of  houses  which  sell  through 
exclusive  agencies.  If  the  dealer  is 
interested  in  an  exclusive  agency 
proposition,  whether  it  be  men's 
hats  or  player  pianos,  he  probably 
will  find  plenty  of  time  to  go  into 
the  matter  thoroughly  with  the 
salesman.  And  the  subject,  if  the 
buyer  gets  warmed  up,  is  so  impor- 
tant that  he  will  want  to  discuss  all 
the  details. 

STILL  another  type  of  situation 
justifying  the  behemoth  sales 
manual  exists  where  the  sales  man- 
ual must  be  virtually  a  sample  dis- 
play, giving  large  pictures  of  pat- 
terns and  products  so  that  the  dealer 
can  see  in  them  the  details  of  the 
line.  If  it  saves  the  dealer  a  trip  to 
the  hotel  to  see  samples,  he  doesn't 
mind  how  big  the  sales  manual  may 
be  so  long  as  he  can  handle  it  con- 
veniently. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  salesman  to  carry  a 
bulky  sample  case  every  effort 
should   be  made  to  keep  any   sales 


manual  small.  In  some  cases  it  is 
incorporated  into  the  sample  case, 
making  one  thing  to  be  carried 
rather  than  two. 

A  sales  manager  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  preparation  of 
manuals  says,  "In  my  opinion  the 
sales  manual  should  be  made  as 
small  as  possible  without  sacrificing 
good  points  which  may  require 
large  pictures  or  diagrams.  In 
working  out  a  manual  I  find  it  good 
practice  to  look  at  each  illustration 
with  the  thought  of  serving  it  up  in 
the  smallest  possible  size.  I  prefer 
a  pocket  size  sales  manual  of  one 
hundred  pages  to  a  fifty  page  man- 
ual having  pages  twice  as  big.  One 
of  the  salesman's  best  chances  to 
study  his  manual  may  occur  during 
train  rides.  If  the  book  tucks 
easily  in  his  coat  pocket  he  is  more 
strongly  tempted  to  get  it  out  when 
riding  and  study  it.  If  the  manual 
is  larger  than  letter  page  size  he 
will  not,  in  my  opinion.  The  very 
bulk  of  it  prevents." 

THIS  is  a  point  well  worth  consid- 
ering. One  sales  manager  even 
presents  the  company's  full-page  ad- 
vertisements in  miniature  size.  It 
happens  in  this  case  that  the  adver- 
tisements are  simple  in  makeup, 
having  brief  texts  in  large  type,  and 
simple  pictures.  Even  under  this 
marked  reduction  they  can  be  read 
with  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  advertising  is 
well  conveyed.  Apparently  the  re- 
duction does  not  make  the  dealer 
think  any  less  of  the  advertising. 

Perhaps  the  question  as  to  size 
is  best  summed  up  by  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  advertising  manager 
for  a  manufacturer  of  food  special- 
ties. He  says,  "From  childhood  we 
are  brought  up  on  moderate-sized 
books,  the  school  geography  being 
one  of  the  few  exceptions.  The 
books  we  use  most  are  apt  to  be 
those  that  are  easiest  to  handle,  as- 
suming that  the  contents  are  inter- 
esting." 

2.  Typography.  One  sales  manual 
that  looked  fine  when  examined  in 
a  well-lighted  office  proved  to  be  a 
"hard  reader"  when  taken  into  the 
field.  Garages  and  hardware  dealers 
were  the  salesmen's  prospects.  Their 
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We  Return,  Express  Collect 

How  Manufacturers  Are  Cutting  Their  Returned 

Goods  Losses 

By  John  Marion  Schlachter 


\  HE  returned  goods  problem  is 
having  a  definite  influence 
upon  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  has  taken  rank  with  the 
rise  in  commodities  and  is  sharing 
in  the  spread  of  general  costs.     So 


THE  returned  goods  problem  is    any  goods  to   be   returned   without  If  the  value  is  small  and  the  goods 

having     a     definite     influence    the  customer  giving  him  the  order  in  first  class  condition,  usually  some 

upon  the   cost   of   doing   busi-    which    has    been    received    through  arrangement  is  made  as  a  matter  of 

the  mail.  policy. 

A  Pennsylvania  company  has  a  This  system  has  resulted  in  mini- 
plan  for  handling  returns  which  mizing  returns.  It  is  a  common 
jreat  is  the  burden  that  companies  also  involves  definite  principles.  It  sense  policy  which  has  reduced  the 
fnot  infrequently  figure  it  as  part  of  does  not  permit  a  return  of  goods  number  of  chronic  violators  and  has 
the  overhead  and  are  constantly  unless  the  reasons  for  requesting  it  made  them  realize  that  it  costs 
striving  to  re4uce  the  practice  and  are  set  forth  in  full.  When  the  re-  money  to  take  back  and  resell  goods 
thereby  lessen  the  drag.                           turn   is   finally   allowed   the   charges  which  have  once  been  on  the  dealers' 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  always  more  and  expense  incurred  are  deducted,  shelves. 
or  less  loss  on  returned  articles  be-  together  with  10  per  cent  to  cover  Again,  a  widely  known  Mid-West 
|cause  they  have  become  old  and  un-  the  cost  of  rehandling.  Where  there  dry  goods  distributor  believes  there 
liable,  there  should  be  some  further  is  a  decline  in  the  market  price  that  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  re- 
charges against  the  returned  goods  is  also  taken  into  consideration,  turned  goods  and,  therefore,  ex- 
cost.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  The  rule,  of  course,  applies  to  goods  presses  this  view: 
osts   amount   to   more   than    5   per    where  the  return  would  be  material.  "We  have  not  been  arbitrary  with 


cent  of  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  sent 
''back,  which  is  indeed 
a  discouraging  fig- 
ire. 

A  manufacturer  of 
'  o  0  f  i  n  g   materials, 
iper     sundries     and 
ike     products,      who 
Soes    a    direct    busi- 
ness in  his  local  mar- 
ket,  is   meeting  with 
Success    in    overcom- 
ig  the   return   prac- 
tice.    He    is    making 
it  as  diflScult  as  pos- 
sible to  return  goods 
ecause  he  feels  that 
great    deal    of    ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  a 
Ptoo   easy   facility   for 
Ijeturns,     particularly 
[on    a    declining   mar- 
ket or  when  trade  is 
aore  slow  than  usual. 
No    goods    are    ac- 
tcepted  by  his  receiv- 
ling  department  unless 
(accompanied    by    his 
[authority  form.     If  a 
customer     wants     to 
return  goods  he  must 
advise     the     house 
of  his   intention.     If 
lagreeable,    a    permit 
Iwith    all    the    details 
(thereon   is   sent.     No 
iriver    will    pick    up 


our  customers  in  the 
past  in  matters  of  re- 
turned merchandise, 
preferring  to  look  at 
the  subject  some- 
what from  the  stand- 
point of  the  retailers. 
They  buy  very  large- 
ly from  samples  and 
under  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  good  sales- 
man. The  merchan- 
dise does  not  always 
look  the  same  to  them 
in  the  piece  as  it  did 
in  the  sample.  Some 
are  over-enthusiastic 
in  their  buying.  Then, 
a  large  yardage 
aifects  the  possibility 
of  selling  many 
marked  patterns  in  a 
small  tovra.  Also, 
market    conditions 

THE  losses  sustained  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  on      are   always   a   factor. 
returned  goods  amount  yearly  to  sums  which  in  some  cases  "Having        these 

are  of  such  size  as  to  impair  the  success  of  the  business  itself. 
In  many  lines  of  trade  the  retailers  have  developed  a  law  unto 
themselves,  abetted  in  their  stand  by  the  policies  of  a  few  weak- 
kneed  concerns  who  will  not  stand  upon  their  rights  for  fear  of 
losing  accounts.  With  such  competitors  a  progressive  and  fair- 
minded  manufacturer  is  apt  to  place  himself  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position  with  his  dealers.  Reputable  retailers  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  ethics  of  fair  play  involved,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  transportation  companies  continue  to  be  flooded 
with  returned  orders  which  cannot  but  mean  losses  to  the  man- 
ufacturer; losses  on  orders  which  he  filled  in  the  best  of  faith 


Courtesy   American  Railway   Express 


things  in  mind, 
where  the  customer 
is  not  a  chronic  re- 
turner we  treat  the 
question  rather  lib- 
erally. We  have  to 
take  into  account 
always  the  fact  that 
the  deliveries  from 
the  jobber  are  rarely 
complete  and  that 
desirable  stocks  turn- 
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ing  rapidly  make  almost  imperative 
some  substitutions.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible except  in  some  special  cases 
to  show  that  the  retailer's  order  was 
filled  absolutely  and  exactly  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  wholesaler.  We  fancy 
that  in  the  above  we  have  made  out 
a  pretty  good  case  for  the  retailer  to 
return  goods. 

"Now,  as  to  how  we  handle  the 
matter.  We  know  pretty  well  those 
people  who  are  chronic  returners. 
We  are  perhaps  more  careful  in  the 
filling  of  their  orders  than  in  the  fill- 
ing of  orders  for  others.  We  have 
written  letters  to  them,  taking  up  in 
detail  the  matter  of  sending  back 
goods.  We  pursue  an  educational 
policy  with  our  salesmen  on  the  sub- 


ject. In  flagrant  cases  we  receive 
the  goods  and  hold  them  subject  to 
our  customers'  orders  and  in  some 
cases  have  returned  to  a  customer. 
We  do  not  reject  the  goods,  as  this 
woHld  result  in  their  being  put  in 
storage  by  the  railroad  companies 
and  cause  a  large  ultimate  loss  to 
someone. 

"We  have  an  idea  that  through  this 
policy  we  have  educated  our  clientele 
to  the  point  where  we  have  minimized 
the  return  of  merchandise." 

To  be  sure,  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness require  different  treatments. 
Not  every  house  can  follow  the  same 
unvarying  course.  However,  the 
principle  involved  is  the  same.  For 
that  reason  a  close  cooperation  be- 


tween manufacturers  or  jobbers  who 
sell  the  same  customer  will  prevent 
Smith  &  Co.,  from  using  the  old 
argument — "Blank  Mfg.  Co.,  took 
back  a  lot  of  their  goods  that  did  not 
sell.  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  take 
yours  back,  too." 

The  retail  dealer  is  apparently  a 
law  unto  himself;  besides,  many 
manufacturers  are  too  fearful  of  the 
loss  of  trade  to  insist  too  much  upon 
the  "square  deal."  However,  they 
may  point  out  repeatedly  the  injus- 
tice of  the  practice,  the  added  ex- 
pense to  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  the  fact  that  merchandise  re- 
turned generally  comes  back  in  such 
condition  that  frequently  it  cannot 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50] 


A  Short  Course  in  Selling  Via 
the  Advertising  Pages 


To  be  help- 
ful without 
being  pa- 
tronizing is  the 
policy  which  un- 
derlies the  cur- 
rent campaign  of 
Improved  Asbes- 
tocel  which  the 
Johns  -  Man- 
ville  Company  is 
conduct  ing 
in  business  pub- 
lications. "T  h  e 
aim  of  this  cam- 
paign is  to  reach 
the  dealers,  the 
men  who  actually 
sell  the  product 
directly  to  the 
consumers,  and  to 
give  them  con- 
structive and  in- 
structive lessons  in  how  to  sell  it. 

Plumbers  and  heating  contractors 
— typical  Asbestocel  dealers — are 
frequently  poor  merchandisers. 
Their  principal  business  is  the  hand- 
ling of  staples.  Asbestocel,  says 
Johns-Manville,  is  not  a  staple.  It 
is  a  product  superior  to  any  in  its 
line;  in  short,  a  specialty.  It  has 
distinct  advantages  which  it,  alone, 
possesses,  and  these  advantages 
make  highly  effective  selling  points 
if  the  dealer  can  be  made  to  drive 
them  home  intelligently  to  prospec- 
tive buyers. 

The  campaign  in  question  is  run- 
ning its  second  year  at  the  present 
time,    and   the    series    has    reached 


twenty  advertisements.  Each  bears 
the  head,  "Selling  Asbestocel,"  while 
directly  below  this  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  is  a  small  type  panel 
set  on  a  bias  which  bears  the  serial 
number  of  the  advertisement  to- 
gether with  a  short  note,  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign  and  re- 
ferring the  dealer  to  a  booklet, 
"How  to  Sell  and  Apply  Improved 
Asbestocel  Insulation." 

The  specimen  advertisements  re- 
produced here  are  typical  of  the 
series.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are 
halftones  reproduced  from  drawings 
which  demonstrate  the  various  sell- 
ing points  which  can  be  scored  upon 
the  prospect,  generally  hinging  upon 


the  waste  of  heat 
brought  about  by 
insufficient  insu- 
lation of  the 
pipes  and  heating 
apparatus.  Other 
advertise- 
ments  reproduce 
specimen  e  s  t  i  - 
mate  sheets  and 
tables  which  list 
the  pounds  of 
coal  which  may 
be  saved  per 
linear  foot  of 
pipe  or  per 
square  foot  of 
boiler  surface  by 
the  use  of  Asbes- 
tocel insulation. 
One  prints  a 
specimen  sales 
letter  which  may 
be  modified  easily  to  suit  local  con- 
ditions; another  reproduces  a  photo- 
graph of  an  effective  window  dis- 
play; still  another  offers  the  dealer 
the  plates  for  any  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  which  he  may  have 
for  use  in  his  local  newspapers. 

The  text  in  each  case  is  direct  and 
reasonably  terse.  Every  advertise- 
ment teaches  a  valuable  and  under- 
standable sales  lesson.  Several  of 
them  feature  the  national  advertising 
of  Asbestocel  which  Johns-Manville, 
Inc.,  carries  and  which  ties  up  admir- 
ably with  any  independent  advertis- 
ing or  sales  effort  which  the  dealer 
may  care  to  enter  into  in  his  par- 
ticular territory. 
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Power  Must  Always  Flow" 

Public  Service  Company 
of  northern  illinois 
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The  Travel  Poster  Exhibition 
at  the  Art  Center 


THE  Summer  Exhibition  of 
Travel  Posters  was  held  in 
June-July  at  the  Art  Center, 
New  York. 

Chicago  dominated  the  exhibition. 
In  fact,  without  Chicago,  there 
would  scarcely  have  been  an  exhibi- 
tion. The  main  gallery  was  a  pro- 
cession of  "North  Shore  of  Chi- 
cago," "Elevated  of  Chicago," 
"Rapid  Transit  of  Chicago,"  "Pub- 
lic Service  Corporation  of  Northern 
Illinois." 

Thus,  the  exhibition  spoke  vol- 
umes of  poster  art  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan.  But  all  it  had  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  a  weak, 
small  voice. 

The  prize  winners  and  honorable 
^mentions  were  as  fbllows: 

"The  Gateway  to  Chicago,"  by  Nor- 
man Erickson.  Published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Rapid  Transit  Company. 

"Royal  Mail  to  Europe,"  by  Austin 
Cooper.  Published  by  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company. 

"By  the  North  Shore  Line,"  by  Er- 
■win  Metzl.  I*ublished  by  the  Chicago, 
North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  R.  R. 

"Power  Must  Always  Flow,"  by  Os- 
.  car   Rabe    Hanson.     Published   by   the 


Public    Service    Company   of   Northern 
Illinois. 

"Federal  Building,"  by  Willard 
Frederic  Elmes.  Published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Rapid  Transit  Company. 

The  Jury  of  Selection  consisted 
of  the  following:  Mr.  H.  L.  Sparks, 
representing  the  Society  of  Illus- 
trators and  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts ;  Mr.  Walter  White- 
head, president  of  the  Art  Directors 
Club;  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Chapin,  art 
director  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
Mr.  Ray  Greenleaf,  art  director, 
Artemas  Ward,  Inc.;  Mr.  Heyworth 
Campbell,  art  director,  The  Conde 
Nast  Publications,  and  Mr.  Burton 
Emmett  of  the  Newell-Emmett 
Company. 

Considering  the  exhibition  gen- 
erally, the  American  Express  Com- 
pany had  some  good  things.  These 
were  those  wagon  and  truck  posters 
which  most  of  us  know  from  sudden 
near-contacts  on  the  streets.  Cana- 
dian Pacific  exhibited  a  few  posters 
reminiscent  of  those  superb  French 
railway  posters.  Canadian  Pacific 
also   had   an   elephant    in   gorgeous 


trappings,  who  picturized  the  lure 
of  world  cruising. 

The  Honorable  Mention  poster 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  Royal 
Mail  was  a  creditable  piece  of  work- 
manship, but  it  could  never  claim 
originality  of  dramatic  interest. 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  exhibition 
— Chicago. 

Most  of  the  Chicago  posters  were 
poster  renderings  of  specific  places 
or  activities.  They  were  simple  in 
subject  and  simple  in  mass.  Letter- 
ing was  kept  to  a  minimum.  Color 
effects    were    often    quite    striking. 

One  Chicago  poster,  in  particular, 
impressed.  Perhaps,  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  did  not  equal  others.  But  it 
attained  one  quality  no  other  poster 
had.  This  was  the  poster,  "Power 
must  always  flow."  The  vivid  fork 
of  lightning,  the  ominous  dark  of 
the  landscape,  the  lone  lineman 
climbing  up  the  pole — here  was 
drama. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  said 
for  the  Chicago  posters  is  this:  the 
lithography  was  uniformly  good. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign.     No  poster 
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WHEN  Hendrik  Van  Loon  wrote  the  story  of  mankind  he  made  it  graphic  hy  pictures 
done  with  his  own  ample  hands — crude,  simple  pictures,  which  the  intelligentsia  promptly 
claimed  as  "arty"  for  fear  some  low-brow  would  claim  it  first.  Van  Loon  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  talks  well  unassisted,  and  better  with  a  pencil.  So  is  Don  Herold.  He  is  fuU  of  adver- 
tising notions.  He  is  the  author  of  Life's  "Andy  Consumer"  series,  words  and  music.  And  he 
is  the  illustrator  of  the  series  of  newspaper  advertisements  by  which  Schulte's  Cigar  Stores 
enter  their  claim  to  fame   as  a   national  institution.      Here    are    a    few    which    are   typical 
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Spellbinding  the  Space  Buyer 
With  Soundproof  Figures 


By  Louis  C,  Pedlar 


RECENTLY  a  well  -  equipped 
newspaper  representative  was 
.addressing  the  executive  heads 
of  an  advertising  agency.  He  spoke 
with  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  circulation  of  his 
publication.  He  proved  his  whole 
long  story  in  statistics  and  percent- 
ages. A  few  days  later  we  heard 
the  representatives  of  one  of  the 
greatest  weeklies  tell  their  story  and 
prove  it  with  startling  compilations, 
punctuated  and  spiced  with  decimal 
points. 

The  other  morning  the  extremely 
capable  head  of  a  group  of  combined 
Sunday  newspapers  told  us  the  tre- 
mendously impressive  statistics  of 
his  gargantuan  circulation.  He  didn't 
mince  matters  either,  but  adhered 
rigidly  to  facts  and  to  figures  and 
touched  with  magic  fingers  on  per- 
centages and  averages. 

This  statistical  smoke  wave  goes 
right  on,  day  in  and  day  out,  only 
varying  with  increases  which  slight- 
ly alter  the  complete  totals  and 
change  the  mean  average  percent- 
ages. But  then  it  is  presumed  that 
any  wideawake  man  in  business  will 
note  these  changes  and  correct  his 
mind  accordingly. 

Now,  it's  a  pretty  good  accom- 
plishment to  be  able  to  tell  the  head 
of  a  great  manufacturing  institu- 
tion whose  advertising  you  handle 
just  why  certain  media  have  been 
selected.  If  you  can  add  to  his  in- 
formation the  complete  range  of 
statistics,  including  the  number  of 
illiterate  whites  and  the  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  hopelessly  in- 
sane, it  will  help  considerably  to 
increase  his  respect  for  you  and  at 
the  same  time  help  to  while  away 
his  otherwise  busy  hours. 

For  instance,  imagine  the  real  joy 
that  good  sound  information  of  this 
character  will  bring  to  the  president 
i  and  directors  of  the  Unexo  Manufac- 
turing Company.  It  goes  something 
like  this: 

"Mr.  President  and  Directors,  we 
are  planning  to  spend  considerable 
I      money  in  Whosits  Magazine.  We  be- 
lieve you  should  be  acquainted  with 


these  tremendously  impressive, 
audited  and  certified  circulation 
facts.  This  remarkable  magazine  is 
read  by  2,179,326  families. 

"In  this  vast  audience  there  are 
823,654  boys  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen— 739,422  girl  readers  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  pro- 
portional male  readers  over  this  age 
who  are  guided  by  this  publication 
exceed  2,826,452.  The  power  that 
influences  these  men  to  be  influenced 
by  this  magazine  is  the  more  than 
3,829,452  women  readers.  This 
broad  survey  indicates  clearly 
enough  that  there  are  7,918,980  ex- 
pectant readers  hungrily  waiting 
each  week  for  the  opportunity  to 
read  this,  their  favorite  indoor 
magazine — but  remember  that  they 
have  to  await  their  turns;  each 
magazine  is  read  by  three  decimal 
point  seven  naught  two  naught  four 
hundred  thousandths.  But  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  re-reading 
readers  who  embrace  an  estimated 
audience  of  nearly  879,359.  Then 
we  have  to  consider  the  week-end 
visitors  and  the  company  calling  in 
the  evenings  on  the  re-reading  cir- 
culation, giving  us  an  additional  re- 
reading audience  of  1,692,421. 

"So,  Mr.  President  and  Directors, 
by  just  casual  consideration  you  will 
perceive  that  we  have  a  total  grand 
circulation  of  this  splendid  maga- 
zine exactly  approximated  at  11,- 
017,871. 

«\T7E  have  subdivided  this  in- 
W  teresting  circulation  total 
into  alphabetical  rotation  of  states 
starting  with  Alabama,  going 
through  Unclassified  and  ending  at 
Miscellaneous. 

"The  United  States  Census  fixes 
the  number  of  families  in  these 
United  States  at  about  24,351,676, 
or  a  mean  average  of  four  decimal 
point  naught  five  persons  per  fam- 
ily. Consequently,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gross  circulation  of  Whosits 
Magazine  is  distributed  by  readers 
into  an  average  of  two  decimal  point 
two  one  hundredths  per  family  of 
the  United  States. 


"Think  of  that!  An  average  of 
half  the  members  of  every  family  in 
the  United  States  are  expectant 
readers  of  this  great  publication. 
To  consider  that  the  family  per 
average  consists  of  father  and 
mother  and  two  children,  with  the 
fraction  consisting  of  in-laws  and 
outlaws,  you  will  perceive  that  we 
achieve  maximum  returns  with  the 
minimum  investment." 

And  so  this  pyrotechnic  display  of 
figures  goes  on,  not  with  one  maga- 
zine or  one  newspaper,  but  through 
the  whole  list  covered  by  the  adver- 
tising appropriation.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  lists  are  slashed  and  the  con- 
fusion of  babel  results? 

THE  big  manufacturer  who  suc- 
cessfully carries  his  own  con- 
stantly changing  figures  of  produc- 
tion and  selling  costs  in  his  mind 
has  a  burden  that  ultimately  bends 
even  the  broadest  of  shoulders. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these 
marshaled  facts,  figures  and  per- 
centages are  important.  Certainly 
every  advertising  space  buyer  wants 
to  possess  all  available  information 
on  every  publication  that  he  pro- 
poses on  an  advertising  list. 

But  then  isn't  there  some  differ- 
ence between  the  methods  of  buying 
and  the  methods  of  selling? 

A  big  manufacturer  who  adver- 
tises nationally  had  been  solicited 
by  many,  many  space  sellers  for  all 
sorts  of  magazines.  He  listened  to 
all  of  them.  He  bought  space  in 
none  of  them.  The  publications  that 
he  now  uses  extensively  didn't  so- 
licit his  business  particularly.  He 
solicited  their  help  and  got  it.  His 
advertising  has  been  most  success- 
ful. 

This  manufacturer's  slant  is  sim- 
ple enough.  Says  he:  "The  manu- 
facturer who  makes  shoes,  hats  or 
shirts  or  anything  else  has  the 
identical  problems  of  the  publisher. 
We  both  manufacture  a  product,  we 
both  employ  salesmen  to  sell  this 
product.  We  both  absolutely  depend 
on  repeat  orders.  We  both  aim  to 
make  ever-increasing  consumer 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  69] 
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Could  You  Sell  This  Yacht 
at  a  Cost  of  $735? 

By  Frank  Hough 


NOT  even  a  millionaire  can 
afford  to  buy  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar  yacht  and  assume 
at  the  same  time  the  tremendous 
expense  which  the  upkeep  of  sUch 
a  plaything  automatically  involves. 
A  man  must  be  in  the  multi-million- 
aire class  before  he  can  seriously 
consider  such  a  step.  How,  then,  Is 
a  firm,  yacht  designers  and  brokers, 
going  to  dispose  of  such  a  craft  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  when  they 
find  it  on  their  hands  with  no  pros- 
pective purchaser  looming  up  on 
any  horizon? 

The  firm  of  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc., 
found  itself  in  the  position  described 
above.  The  yacht  in  question  was 
a  luxurious  craft  about  four  years 
old  which  they  had  just  overhauled 
and  rebuilt  in  the  most  thorough 
fashion.  It  was  complete  in  every 
detail,  even  to  a  uniformed  crew;  it 
was  ready  to  put  to  sea  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice — but  it  lacked  an 
owner.  And  in  the  meanwhile  the 
yacht  lay  idle  while  the  crew  con- 
tinued to  draw  their  pay  and  eat 
into  whatever  profits  the  broker 
might  make  on  the  sale. 

Mr.  Gielow  was  a  yacht  designer 
and  builder  by  profession  and  in 
common  with  the  general  run  of 
professional  men  he  looked  askance 
upon  advertising.  Doctors  and 
lawyers  seldom  advertise;  it  is  un- 
ethical, they  say,  in  the  professions. 


And  Mr.  Gielow  had  never  adver- 
tised. But  to  the  present  problem 
there  seemed  but  one  answer. 

What  the  Henry  J.  Gielow  Com- 
pany finally  did  was  to  prepare  a 
mail  campaign  of  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  nature.  This  consisted 
of  a  well  illustrated  folder  which 
briefly  described  the  yacht  and 
showed  various  exterior  and  interior 


cAn  exceplional 
YACHT  OFFERING 


views.  The  folder  was  made  up  on 
attractive  stock,  and  typography  and 
art  were  done  in  the  best  of  taste. 
There  was  no  mention  of  price,  and 
only  the  barest  details  of  size  and 
dimension  were  given.  There  were 
no  plans  or  blueprints.  There  was 
no  sales  letter  attached;  simply  a 
brief  facsimile  hand  written  slip: 
"To  my  mind  this  is  an  exceptional 
offering.  If  you  can't  avail  yourself 
of  it  perhaps  you  have  a  friend  who 
might  be  interested.  Thanks." 
Signed,  "MacDonald."  Then  slip 
and  folder  were  mailed  special  de- 
livery to  a  selected  list  of  632  men, 
all  of  them  multi-millionaires. 

Possibly  the  key  to  the  success  of 
this  experiment  lies  in  the  attached 
slip;  possibly  it  lies  in  the  pictures 
or  in  the  text.  More  probably  it 
would  be  found  in  the  psychology 
upon  which  the  whole  plan  was  con- 
ceived. At  any  rate,  those  632 
folders  which  cost,  including  post- 
age, addressing  and  mailing,  only 
$735,  brought  fifty-two  replies.  Nine 
days  after  they  were  put  in  the  mail 
the  yacht  was  sold  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  And  not  only  .was 
the  yacht  sold,  but  nineteen  of  the 
fifty-two  men  replying  were  inter- 
ested enough  to  request  the  Gielow 
company  to  draw  up  for  them  spe- 
cial plans  for  prospective  yachts  to 
be  built  for  them  to  order! 

Considering   that   the    results    of 
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"People  Are  Buying  Brands" 

LETTER   written   by   the   Andrew   Jergens   Ck)m- 
^.pany,  the  well-known  soap  makers,  to  the  Manufac- 
furers  Record  contains  this  significant  statement: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  toilet  goods  business  it  is  get- 
ig  more  and  more  a  matter  of  advertising  or  die.  It  is 
upossible  to  do  business  on  the  old  basis  any  longer; 
eople  are  buying  brands  and  not  goods.  We  believe  you 
ill  find  this  to  be  absolutely  correct  if  you  will  take  the 
rouble  to  check  the  products  that  have  grown  in  sales  and 
hose  that  have  died  during  the  past  ten  years. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  toilet  goods  business, 
id  other  lines  are  rapidly  approaching  this  same  situa- 
lon.  The  day  is  fast  coming  when  manufacturers  will 
not  need  to  stop  and  ask  themselves  whether  it  "pays" 
advertise;  they  will  know  that  they  will  have  to 
advertise  if  they  expect  to  build  a  business.  They  will 
realize  that  advertising  is  not  a  force  apart  but  just 
"as  necessary  and  definite  a  function  of  their  business 
\  as  selling,  to  be  handled  in  just  as  business-like  a  way. 
If  people  are  going  to  buy  brands  and  not  goods,  the 
ales  department  will  have  to  sell  brands  and  not  goods, 
and  brands  can  be  introduced  by  advertising  more  eco- 
'nomically  than  by  personal  salesmanship,  for  advertis- 
ing can  introduce  them  to  the  dealer  and  the  consumer 
at  the  same  time,  thus  creating  a  market  and  helping 
with  the  sales  department's  job  of  establishing  distri- 
bution at  the  same  time. 

No  Excuse  for  this  Publisher 

THE  manufacturer  of  a  drug  specialty  recently  con- 
sulted a  certain  large  newspaper  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  advertising  his  product  in  that  paper's  territory. 
The  publisher  gave  him  every  assurance  that  he  would 
find  it  profitable  to  launch  a  big  advertising  campaign, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  potentialities  cited  the  ex- 
perience of  another  manufacturer  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type  of  speciality  in  the  same  territory  who  had 
"made  a  killing"  in  four  months. 

This  publisher  knew  his  territory  thoroughly  as  a 
market  area,  but  in  measuring  its  potentialities  for  the 
new  product  he  used  the  same  measuring  stick  for  two 
entirely  different  products,  one  appealing  to  people's 
vanity,  which  could  be  sold  to  as  many  people  as  could 
be  advertised  into  feeling  sufficiently  vain  to  spend  two 
dollars  for  a  package  of  the  product,  the  other  a  specific 
remedy  for  a  certain  ailment,  with  only  as  large  a  po- 
tential market  as  there  might  be  people  suffering  from 
that  ailment. 

Had  not  this  manufacturer  sought  other  counsel  he 
would  in  his  inexperience  have  shot  his  advertising  bolt 
in  the  expectation  of  duplicating  the  "killing"  made  by 
the  advertiser  of  the  vanity  product— and  then  stopped. 
As  it  is,  he  will  advertise  in  this  same  newspaper,  but 
he  will  do  so  in  a  much  saner  way,  with  the  expectation 
of  it  taking  perhaps  three  years  to  accomplish  what  he 
had  been  led  to  suppose  could  be  done  in  a  few  months. 

Advertising  will  suffer  so  long  as  there  remain  sellers 
of  space  who,  through  ignorance,  thoughtlessness  or 
selfishness  feed  prospective  advertising  on  such  false 
hopes.     It  is  easy  enough  for  the  business  man  who  has 


never  advertised  to  expect  too  much  from  advertising, 
and  to  spend  his  money  without  a  realization  of  the 
psychology  of  markets  as  applied  to  different  types  of 
products;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  publisher  not 
taking  into  account  such  elemental  marketing  factors. 

More  Neighbors 

SAID  Milo  C.  Jones,  of  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage 
fame,  in  one  of  his  early  advertisements: 
"For  many  years  I  have  been  making  sausage  for  my 
neighbors.     Now  I  am  simply  trying  to  enlarge  my 
neighborhood." 

Was  ever  the  mission  of  advertising  better  ex- 
pressed? 

Cream  of  Wheat's  Challenge 

LIKE  a  bold  warrior  in  the  olden  tradition.  Cream  of 
^  Wheat  has  flung  the  glove  of  challenge  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  best  interpretation  of  the  law  on  price  mainte- 
nance to  date  has  been  that  a  very  strict  chalk-line 
had  been  demarcated,  which  could,  however,  be  walked, 
if  one  took  care.  This  line  Cream  of  Wheat  dutifully 
walked — but  it  got  one  of  the  famous  "cease  and 
desist"  orders,  nevertheless! 

This  is  quite  enough  to  put  fire  in  the  eye  of  a  com- 
pany traditioned  by  its  founder.  Colonel  Emory  Mapes, 
whose  mettle  is  a  matter  of  advertising  history,  in  the 
days  when  he  applied  a  rather  hot  poker  to  the  circula- 
tion liars.  Accordingly,  as  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
Cream  of  Wheat  (and  just  about  on  Independence  Day, 
too!)  issues  a  document  to  its  customers  which  has 
something  of  the  declarative  tones  of  another  famous 
Fourth  of  July  manuscript. 

The  rights  which  Cream  of  Wheat  claims  for  itself 
have  for  some  time  been  regarded  by  more  timid 
manufacturers  as  beyond  the  pale  of  legality.  Others 
more  strong  and  courageous  have  gone  ahead  on  pre- 
cisely the  Cream  of  Wheat  formula  of  rights.  But  the 
Cream  of  Wheat  pronouncement  puts  this  formula 
down  in  black  and  white;  it  is  no  weak,  temporizing 
thing,  earmarked  with  a  lawyer's  cautious  ifs,  buts 
and  whereases.  It  is  unequivocal  and  invigorating  in 
its  common  sense  claim  of  what  are,  after  all,  the 
simplest  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intolerable  price  mainte- 
nance situation  will  be  cleared  up  sooner  as  a  result  of 
Cream  of  Wheat's  courage. 

A  London  Echo 

A  YEAR  ago  this  week  organized  advertising  was 
.gathered  in  London  for  the  first  truly  international 
advertising  convention.  For  several  months  past  the 
impression  has  been  growing  upon  us,  from  indications 
not  of  any  great  importance  individually,  perhaps,  but 
of  considerable  significance  when  taken  together,  that 
the  London  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  did  more 
than  any  of  us  of  this  generation  are  likely  to  realize  to 
internationalize  advertising  thought  and  practice. 
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The  Weather  That's  Coming 

Long  Range  Weather  Forecasting  as  a  Factor  in 
Industrial  Planning 

By  Floyd  W,  Parsons 


"|\TOTWITHSTAND- 

\  ING  the  fact  that 
J_  1  long-range  weather 
forecasting  has  come  in 
for  considerable  mention 
during  the  past  year,  re- 
cent developments  justify 
the  close  attention  of 
business  men  to  this  new 
science.  The  pages  of 
history  record  a  series  of 
climatic  changes  and 
weather  phenomena  that 
gave  us  years  of  plenty 
varied  with  years  of 
famine.  Furthermore, 
those  of  our  scientists 
who  have  attempted  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of 
geologic  and  other  signs 
that  connect  us  with  the 
ages  that  went  before 
our  present  civilization 
commenced,  inform  us 
that  the  earth  has  passed 
through  alternating  periods  of  ab- 
normal heat  and  cold.  Some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  the  icecaps  of 
the  Arctics  extended  far  into  our 
temperate  zones. 

Now  the  exact  causes  responsible 
for  these  climatic  changes  have  not 
been  understood.  Everyone  o  f 
course  knows  that  the  sun  is  our 
source  of  light  and  heat.  But  until 
recently  we  have  not  had  means  and 
methods  available  for  determining 
with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  heat 
the  earth  received  from  the  sun  per 
unit  of  time.  Our  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  could  tell  us  whether  a  year 
had  been  unusually  warm  or  cold. 
It  could  forecast  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  changes  that  would 
take  place  in  the  weather  during  the 
coming  week.  But  any  prophecy 
covering  the  conditions  that  would 
prevail  months  later  has  always  been 
set  down  by  our  weather  sharks  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  pure 
speculation. 

The  present  effort  represents  an 
attempt  to  forecast  the  weather 
months  and  years  ahead.  If  this 
should  become  possible,  the  benefits 
to  civilization  would  be  immeasura- 
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ble.  We  would  be  able  to  know  be- 
forehand the  coming  of  famine, 
droughts  and  other  disasters,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  nations  to  pre- 
pare for  these  emergencies.  Our 
agricultural  industry  might  shape 
its  plans  in  accordance  with  prog- 
nostications and  thus  avoid  tremen- 
dous losses.  Hundreds  of  industries 
and  thousands  of  corporations  might 
modify  their  policies  and  thereby 
effect  great  savings  by  utilizing  in  a 
practical  way  such  advance  knowl- 
edge. 

IN  this  age  of  scientific  miracles, 
an  achievement  of  this  kind  is  not 
at  all  impossible.  Our  meteorologi- 
cal experts  are  now  supplied  with 
marvelous  heat-measuring  devices 
that  make  it  easy  for  them  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  we  get  from  the  sun 
per  square  centimeter  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  per  minute.  The  in- 
vestigations to  date  have  shown 
that  the  normal  quantity  of  heat 
coming  from  the  sun  per  unit  of 
area  and  time  is  1.94  gram  calories. 
This  number  represents  what  we 
now  call  our  solar  constant.  If  the 
heat  we  get  from  the  sun  goes  above 


current 


this  figure,  the  solar  curve 
rises ;  if  it  goes  below,  the 
curve  declines.  The 
amount  of  heat  we  get  is 
influenced  largely  by  the 
number  of  spots  on  that 
portion  of  the  sun  that 
faces  us. 

When  we  get  an  excess 
of  heat  from  the  sun 
there  is  a  contraction  of 
the  great  cold  water 
areas  throughout  the 
world.  Commencing  in 
1917  and  continuing 
through  1920,  the  heat 
from  the  sun  was  ab- 
normal, and  the  solar 
constant  ran  up  to  2.00 
and  remained  there  until 
early  in  1921.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  excess  of 
heat,  there  was  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the 
temperature,  volume  and 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
other  warm  currents  flowing  from 
the  tropics. 

Now  the  effect  of  any  excess  or 
deficiency  of  heat  we  get  from  the 
sun  during  any  period  is  not  fully 
felt  for  a  year  or  two  later.  As  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  the  solar  con- 
stant that  commenced  in  1917,  the 
Gulf  Stream  by  the  end  of  1921  had 
pushed  its  way  as  far  north  as  79 
degrees,  and  its  surface  temperature 
showed  an  increase  of  12  degrees 
above  normal.  In  1922  the  seas 
north  of  Europe  were  ice  free, 
glaciers  melted,  the  migrations  of 
fish  to  the  north  seas  were  not  par- 
alleled in  a  century,  and  the  arctic 
regions  generally  attained  a  degree 
of  warmth  never  before  known. 
The  earth's  large  absorption  of  heat 
during  the  four  years  ending  with 
1920  gave  us  comparatively  mild 
winters  up  until  1924. 

Now  we  come  to  another  period 
of  climatic  change.  Since  the  first 
of  January,  1922,  the  solar  constant 
has  been  at  an  abnormally  low  level. 
We  have  not  been  getting  our  usual 
quota  of  heat.  The  result  has  been 
a   lowering  of  ocean   temperatures, 
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Roy  S.Durstine 


Alex  F.  Osborn 
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INCORPORATED 


<iy^N  advertising  agency  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 
these  account  executives  and  department  heads 


Mary  L.  Alexander 
Joseph  Alger 
J.A.  Archbald,jr. 
W.R.Baker,  jr. 
Frank  Baldwin 
Bruce  Barton 
Robert  Barton 
G.  Kane  Campbell 
H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 
E.H.CofFey,jr. 
Francis  Corcoran 
Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
Webster  David 

C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
W.J.Delany 
W.J.Donlan 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
G.  G.  Flory 
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the  full  effect  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
felt.  A  few  months  ago  the  solar 
constant  curve  started  upward,  but 
the  rise  did  not  go  far.  Not  only 
are  we  still  getting  less  than  nor- 
mal heat  from  the  sun,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  drift  of  the  solar 
curve  is  downward  again.  The 
longer  this  deficiency  in  heat  con- 
tinues, the  more  serious  will  be  the 
outlook.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
us  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  base 
our  diagnosis  of  the  weather  on  the 
temperatures  prevailing  each  day  in 
our  offices  and  homes.  When  we  get 
an  unusually  hot  day,  we  are  ready 
to  agree  that  all  of  this  talk  about 
a  drop  in  the  solar  constant  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  scientific 
bunk.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  country  suffered  from  a  record- 
breaking  cold  spell,  and  damaging 
frosts  occurred  in  hundreds  of 
places,  most  of  us  who  have  followed 
this  work  closely  were  quite  sure 
that  these  long-range  weather 
prophets  knew  just  what  they  were 
about.  A  couple  of  weeks  later, 
when  it  was  95  in  the  shade,  we 
were  no  less  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  a  scientific  effort  of  this  kind. 
Such  complete  reversals  of  opinion 
always  occur  when  one's  viewpoint 
is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  de- 
velopments of  the  moment. 

THE  thing  we  must  get  straight  in 
our  minds  is  the  fact  that  even 
if  we  were  to  have  another  "year 
without  a  summer,"  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1816,  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  for  us  to  have  at  the  same 
time  during  the  summer  months  of 
that  year  some  days  so  warm  that 
all  heat  records  would  be  broken.  A 
condition  very  much  of  this  kind 
exists  today.  World  weather  is  lit- 
erally upside  down.  Last  winter 
in  northern  Europe  was  a  time  of 
abnormal  warmth;  at  the  same  time 
in  southern  Europe  there  were 
record  snows  and  abnormal  cold. 
Three  weeks  ago  in  northern  Russia 
they  had  the  heaviest  snows  for 
that  period  of  the  year  ever  re- 
corded in  history.  A  few  days  later, 
in  England,  they  were  suffering 
from  a  spell  of  intense  heat. 

The  second  week  in  June,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America 
they  had  the  heaviest  snows  in  a 
generation.  These  snows  extended 
northward  to  a  latitude  that  would 
be  equivalent  in  our  country  to  the 
latitude  of  Georgia.  Since  June  is 
the  first  month  of  winter  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  these  snows 
have  indicated  an  early  and  severe 
winter. 

All  of  these  happenings  are  merely 
forerunners  of  what  is  coming.     It 


is  not  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
but  the  Antarctic  region  that  we 
now  recognize  as  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  the  making  of  world  weather. 
Surrounding  the  South  Pole  is  a 
great  tableland  having  an  altitude 
of  nearly  two  miles  and  an  area  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Australia.  Because  of  its 
high  elevation  this  Antarctic  con- 
tinent is  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  changes  in  solar  radia- 
tions. A  slight  increase  in  the  heat 
we  get  from  the  sun  means  a  ma- 
terial rise  in  atmospheric  pressure 
over  these  high  lands.  A  fall  in  the 
solar  constant  has  a  contrary  effect. 
Such  changes  bring  about  variations 
of  great  importance  in  the  winds 
that  flow  out  of  the  Antarctic. 

FLOWING  out  of  this  frozen  area 
at  what  we  call  the  bottom  of  the 
earth,  are  three  great  cold  currents. 
The  largest  of  these,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  ocean  currents,  not 
excepting  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  the 
Humboldt  current  that  runs  north- 
ward along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Never  has  the  force  of 
the  Humboldt  current  been  so  great 
as  it  is  today  and  never  has  it  car- 
ried such  a  large  amount  of  cold 
water  from  the  South  Pole  up 
toward  the  tropics.  It  has  pushed 
two  degrees  farther  north  than 
usual  and  has  trapped  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  caus- 
ing a  heavy  current  of  heated  water 
to  flow  down  the  South  American 
coast,  overriding  the  heavier  Hum- 
boldt stream  and  reaching  as  far 
south  as  the  Chilean  coast. 

This  is  the  most  striking  meteor- 
ological event  that  has  happened  in 
centuries.  The  result  has  been  that 
immense  winds,  laden  with  moist- 
ure, have  swept  inland  across  Peru 
and  northern  Chile  to  the  Andean 
slopes,  causing  heavy  precipitation. 
Recent  floods  in  Peru  have  not  been 
equaled  since  the  days  of  Pizarro, 
and  rains  have  fallen  in  deserts 
where  no  white  man  had  ever  seen 
them  before.  River  beds  that  have 
been  dry  for  generations  were  filled 
with  water,  and  villages  built  in 
these  river  beds  have  been  swept 
away.  A  barren  land  has  com- 
menced to  bloom,  indicating  what 
may  be  a  return  to  this  country  of 
a  pre-Inca  climate.  The  records  of 
history  tell  of  the  existence  of  an 
agricultural  population  that  inhab- 
ited the  ancient  terraces  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  more  than  2000 
years  ago.  In  recent  ages  it  has 
been  impossible  to  cultivate  this 
land  because  of  the  utter  lack  of 
moisture  and  therefore  the  country 
could  sustain  no  population  at  all. 


Similar  reversals  of  weather  are 
predicted  for  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  regions  that  have  been 
wet  will  be  dry,  and  other  sections 
that  have  been  arid  will  be  sub- 
jected to  an  abundance  of  rain. 
Almost  the  entire  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere in  recent  months  has  suf- 
fered from  a  series  of  floods,  each 
of  which  is  traceable  to  abnormal 
conditions  in  southern  oceanic  cur- 
rents. The  cold  Australian  current, 
rising  in  the  Antarctic,  has  now 
attained  a  very  low  temperature 
and  is  flowing  northward  in  in- 
creased volume.  This  cold  stream 
has  pushed  far  beyond  its  custo- 
mary limits  and  has  hemmed  in  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Timor  Sea  off 
the  north  coast  of  Australia.  This 
development  has  brought  the  heav- 
iest rains  and  floods  to  South  Aus- 
tralia that  have  been  recorded  in 
86  years. 

Another  cold  stream,  known  as 
the  Benguela  current,  which  also 
arises  in  the  Antarctic  and  flows  up 
the  south  Atlantic,  west  of  Africa, 
has  similarly  increased  in  volume 
and  speed,  bringing  northward  so 
much  cold  water  that  the  warm 
water  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  has 
been  shut  in  on  the  African  coast, 
bringing  heavy  floods  and  rains  to 
Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa 
and  the  Zambesi  country. 

FROM  all  of  this  it  is  evident  that 
colder  oceans  and  an  increased 
flow  of  water  from  the  north  and 
south  polar  regions  may  bring  about 
changes  in  oceanic  and  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  that  will  result  in 
rains  and  heat  in  most  regions, 
while  in  other  places  there  will  be 
abnormal  cold  and  drought.  An  in- 
evitable result  of  these  changes  is 
certain  to  be  a  dangerous  disturb- 
ance of  crop  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  we 
are  on  the  edge  of  climatic  changes 
of  primary  importance.  A  study  of 
the  tree-rings  of  California  and  the 
desert  country  of  Arizona  has 
proved  that  this  western  section  of 
the  United  States  enjoyed  long 
periods  of  humidity  at  intervals 
during  the  past  4000  years.  A  study 
of  ancient  history  also  provides  evi- 
dences of  the  movements  of  early 
Asiatic  populations  from  vast  areas 
which  had  been  transformed  from 
fertile  lands  to  arid  deserts.  Scan- 
dinavia, due  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  Arctic  icecap,  once  possessed  a 
warm,  dry  climate,  under  which  its 
Nordic  population  had  developed  the 
civilization  and  literature  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  Later  there  came  a 
sudden  change  in  Scandinavia  to  a 
cold,  wet  climate,  which  sent  the  en- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72] 
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Q/ie  nailway  Service  Unit 


Direct  Your  Message  to 
the  Right  Railway  Men 


through  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way  publications  which  constitute 
The  Railway  Service  UniU 

The  departmental  organization  in 
the  railway  industry  and  the  widely 
different  railway  activities  make  it 
necessary  to  gain,  eflFectively,  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  each  de- 
partment individually. 

These  five  railway  publications  ac- 
complish this  by  each  one  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  one  branch  of  railway  service — 
and  their  effectiveness  is  shown  by 
the  classified  circulation  statements 
and  the  high  renewal  rate. 


Our  Research  Department  will 
gladly  furnish  analysis  of  the 
railway  market  for  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"  The  House  of  Ttansportation  " 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago :  608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
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Cream  of  Wheat  Buckles  on  Armor 
for  Price  Maintenance  Fight 


A  FAMOUS  advertiser  —  Cream 
of  Wheat — has  joined  the  ranks 
with  Colgate,  Mennen,  Beech- 
nut, etc.,  in  carrying  on  the  fight 
against  unreasonable  restrictions  in 
protecting  resale  price. 

Cream  of  Wheat  was  the  recipient 
not  long  ago  of  one  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissions  "cease  and  de- 
sist" orders,  which  was  exception- 
ally drastic  in  prohibiting  effort  to 
eliminate  price  cutting. 

Now  Cream  of  Wheat  has  issued 
an  announcement  to  its  customers 
that  it  intends  to  carry  the  case  to 
the  higher  courts,  since  it  is  not 
making  agreements,  expressed  or 
implied,  as  to  resale  price,  nor  is  it 
cooperating  with  agents,  distrib- 
utors or  customers  to  secure  resale 
price  observance.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  understanding 
of  the  last  Supreme  Court  decision. 
But  Cream  of  Wheat  declares  now 
to  its  customers  that  it  considers 
the  following  rights  lawful,  and  will 
fight  for  them  until  the  Supreme 
Court  orders  otherwise: 

1.  It  has  the  right,  which  it  intends 
to  exercise,  of  requesting  its  customers 
not  to  sell  Cream  of  Wheat  purchased 
from  It  for  less  than  a  designated  price. 

2.  It  has  the  right,  which  it  Intends 
to  exercise,  where  in  its  judgment  it 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trade 
to  do  so,  to  refuse  to  sell  to  customers 
who  see  fit  to  sell,  as  they  are  free  to 
do,  below  the  minimum  price  requested. 

3.  It  has  the  right,  which  it  intends 
to  exercise,  to  announce  in  advance  to 
its  customers  that  it  may  refuse  to  sell 
them  in  the  event  they  see  fit  to  sell 
Cream  of  Wheat  below  the  minimum 
requested   resale  price. 

4.  It  has  the  right,  which  it  intends 
to  exercise,  to  receive  from  its  soliciting 
agents  information  as  to  the  prices  at 
which  Cream  of  Wheat  is  being  sold 
by  its  customers,  and  also  to  inform 
itself,  through  advertisements  and 
other  information  publicly  circulated, 
of  such  prices  without  engaging  in  any 
cooperative  action  with  other  cus- 
tomers in  securing  such  information. 

All  of  which  makes  it  interesting 
to  size  up  anew  the  resale  price  cut- 
ting situation,  and  especially  to  look 
more  closely  at  several  plans  under- 
taken by  dealers  themselves,  which 
are  widely  credited  with  success  in 
discouraging  price  pirating. 

First,  what  is  known  as  the 
Minneapolis  plan.  It  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer'a    defensive    move    against 


price  cutting,  but  a  retailer's  self- 
protective  drive.  For  years  students 
of  price  maintenance  have  known 
that  98  or  99  per  cent  of  retailers 
were  against  price-cutting.  What  is 
more  logical  than  that  retailers,  en- 
lightened by  their  knowledge  of  mo- 
tives and  trade  economics,  should 
"fight  fire  with  fire"? 

For  years  a  certain  Minneapolis 
department  store  sold  groceries  at 
a  cut  and  thereby  greatly  disorgan- 
ized local  grocery  selling.  Its 
grocery  department  grew  very  large. 
Then  the  Minneapolis  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation stepped  into  the  picture. 
The  moment  the  department  store 
came  out  with  its  list  of  cut  prices, 
all  Minneapolis  grocers  at  once  sold 
the  same  goods  at  exactly  the  same 
prices  as  were  advertised  by  the  de- 
partment store.  Not  lower,  but  at 
exactly  the  same  prices.  Nothing 
was  said  to  connect  up  the  move 
with  the  department  store;  but  it 
soon  became  generally  understood 
that  if  you  saw  the  department 
store's  grocery  advertisement,  all 
you  had  to  do  was  make  up  an  order 
from  it  and  give  it  to  your  corner 
grocer.  Not  only  that,  but  the  de- 
partment store  was  unable  to  attain 
the  prestige  of  a  bargain,  since  the 
consumer  quickly  discovered  that 
the  items  were  not  "special"  but 
"general" — common  all  over  town! 
At  the  end  of  30  days  or  so,  the 
department  store  owner  came  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  grocers'  associ- 
ation and  acknowledged  that  he  was 
beaten.     He  wanted  to  join. 

THIS  happened  some  years  ago. 
Today  the  Minneapolis  plan — by 
one  name  or  another — is  being  ap- 
plied with  success  in  a  number  of 
cities;  not  against  department  stores 
alone,  but  mainly  against  chain 
stores.  The  method  is  simply  that  of 
advertising  and  featuring  carefully 
priced  merchandise  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  chains  do.  Independent 
retailers  have  bargains  to  offer  as 
well  as  have  the  chain  stores,  but 
they  have  not  always  bulletined  them 
in  window  streamers  or  newspaper 
advertisements.    Now  they  do. 

The  San  Francisco  plan,  too,  is  the 
work  of  the  retailers  to  eliminate 
the  price  cutter.    The  grocer's  asso- 


ciation there  is  strong  and  active, 
with  a  sizable  sum  in  the  treasury. 
Let  a  price  cutter  open  a  store  in 
'Frisco,  and  the  association  at  once  J 
calls  on  him  oflficially,  to  try  to  edu-  \ 
cate  him.  Failing  in  this,  the  war 
on  him  is  on.  The  association's 
members  in  the  neighborhood  are 
given  liberal  help.  Four  or  five  fel- 
low grocers  put  in  time  after  hours 
to  help  dress  up  their  windows. 
Whatever  the  price  cutter's  cuts,  the 
other  stores  cut  lower  by  two  or 
three  cents.  They  have  the  associ- 
ation's backing  to  "go  the  limit." 
They  rarely  need  it.  The  price 
cutter  is  doomed  to  inevitable  de- 
feat. If  he's  bright,  he'll  repent  and 
come  into  the  ranks  of  the  "regu- 
lars." If  not,  he  fails  in  rapid  time. 
The  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  fights  are  amusing.  The  cost 
to  the  association  reaches  all  of 
$2.85,  or  as  high  as  $5.00  sometimes! 

THE  truth — as  the  above  facts 
well  illustrate — is  that  price  cut- 
ting is  dying  a  death  of  attrition  and 
of  attack  on  many  sides.  Nobody  is 
its  friend  excepting  a  group  of 
chains  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  retailers.  The  depart- 
ment stores  are  finding  it  constantly 
more  difficult  to  secure  standard 
goods  for  bargain  sales;  and  the 
chain  stores  are  each  year  cooperat- 
ing more  loyally  with  advertisers. 
They  see  that  price  cutting  is  a 
negative  practice  on  which  they 
have  no  monopoly. 

A  disturbing  factor  in  a  few  fields 
has  been  the  imperative  necessity  of 
some  concerns  of  "dumping"  mer- 
chandise in  large  quantity  upon  de- 
partment stores  or  chains  at  heavy 
sacrifices.  The  radio  field  has  been 
an  outstanding  example  of  this.  It 
over-produced  last  year,  and  this 
spring  was  forced  to  liquidate  in 
very  large'  quantities,  permitting 
the  large  stores  to  sell  at  prices 
much  below  what  dealers  handling 
the  goods  were  obliged  to  ask  for  it. 
This  radio  situation  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  a  yound  industry,  as  yet 
unstabilized,  which  cannot  hold  the 
even  pace  and  cannot  exact  the  uni- 
form distributive  standard  which  a 
long  established  firm  in  a  less  hectic 
line  of  trade  can  exact. 
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The  best  newspaper/ 

in  the  world  for 
thinking  Americans 


Many  years  of  experience  with  The  New  York 
Times  and  of  observation  of  many  other  news- 
papers, both  American  and  foreign,  have  satis- 
fied me  that  The  New  York  Times  is  the  best 
newspaper  in  the  world  for  thinking  Americans 
to  take  who  want  to  get  promptly  all  the  news 
of  the  world  free  from  guesses,  comics,  scan- 
dals, puzzles,  gossip  and  mere  speculation. 


Sincerely, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  24,  1925 


®hf  N^m  fork  Q^imm 

>  "All  the  News  6^    That's  Fit  to  Print." 


WITHOUT  COMICS 


WITHOUT  PUZZLES 


AVERAGE  CIRCULATION,  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY,  387,934 

(As   reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  six  nsonths  ended  March  31,    1925) 

Strictly  a  Newspaper — For  Intelligent  and  Thoughtful  People 
Unequaled  in  Completeness  and  Quality  of  News 

Its  Advertising  Columns  Are  Informative,  Clean,  Trustworthy 
Read  The  Times — It's  a  Liberal  Education 

The  New  York  Times  Accepts  No  Returns.     Newsdealers  Can  Supply  Only  the  Regular  Demand.    Order  in  Advance. 
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Selling  Costs  of  Advertised  and 
Non- Advertised  Goods 

By  J.  George  Frederick 

A  SHOE    salesman    frankly    ad-  positions.     It  is  well  to  note  here  vertising  cost,  is  about  11  per  cent; 

mitted  to  me  during  the  course  that  the  total  sales  of  the  five  com-  whereas    the    non-advertiser    has   a 

of  an  argument  that  he  would  panies  in  the  second  group   do  not  cost  of  14V2  per  cent  to  18  per  cent 

rather   sell  the   shoes  of  a  certain  equal  the  volume  of  sales  of  any  two  — often  even  higher, 

famous    company    at    3%    per    cent  of  the  companies  listed  in  Class  I.  Is  not  the  advertiser  who  spends 

commission   than   those   of   another  Furthermore,    the    companies    in  2  per  cent  to  3V2  per  cent  on  adver- 

brand  I  named  at  7  per  cent.     The  the  first  group  do  not  feel  obliged  to  tising  and  another  3  per  cent  or  3% 

latter  brand  was  unadvertised.   This  pay     straight     commissions.     They  per  cent  on  salesmen's  expenses  in 

statement,   and  the  great  economic  have    further    capitalized    on    their  the  same  boat,   after  all,  with  the 

truth  which  it  implies,  should  prove  consumer   status    by   putting   sales-  non-advertiser  who  spends  an  equal 

an  eye-opener  to  all   salesmen  who  men    on   a    salary   basis,    pure    and  total — say  7  per  cent — for  the  sales- 

continually  agitate  for  a  general  in-  simple,  with  calculated  expectations  men  alone?     The  answer  should  be 

crease  in  the  level  of  their  commis-  of  results  and  bonuses  for  exceed-  fairly  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows 

sions  without  taking  the  trouble  to  jng  quotas.    The  rates  quoted,  there-  merchandising :  the  advertiser  is  in 

study  the  situation  from  its  many  fore,  are  not  straight  rates  of  com-  by  far  the  better  position,  for  these 

angles.  mission  as  are  those  in  the  second  reasons:    (1)    he  controls  his  trade 

Salesmen    are   not   alone    in    this  group,  but  an  approximation  of  the  more   effectively;    (2)    his   expendi- 

shortness  of  perspective;   manufac-  manufacturers'   sales  costs  in   sala-  ture  on  advertising  is  cumulative  in 

turers  are  often  equally  blind.   Take,  ries  and  expenses  of  salesmen.     In  effect — it  is  a  permanent  investment 

for  instance,  some  Inside  facts  about  lively  selling  periods  this  percentage  with  a  book  value;  (3)  his  volume  is 

the  hosiery  field  which  I  have  gath-  actually  declines,  whereas  the  other  invariably    larger    and    hence    his 

ered.     I   have   selected   the   hosiery  companies,  selling  on  a  strict  com-  profits  aggregate  larger,  even  if  his 

field  simply  as  one  of  many  possible  mission    basis,    pay    increased    pre-  rate  of  profit  is  no  higher  than  that 

examples  for  illustrating  the  point  miums  to  salesmen  in  flush  times.  of  the  non-advertiser. 

I  am  making.     The  facts  here  are  Most   discussions   of   selling   cost 

almost  identical  with  those  concern-  reduction    through    advertising    lay  k   NEW    slant    on    business    has 

ing     men's      ready-made      clothing,  stress  on  the  economies  made  possi-  ./\been  uncovered   in   recent  years 

men's  apparel,  shoes,  and  other  lines  ble  in  production  cost  through  larger  which  lends  further  point  to  this  dis- 

where  the  same  general  practice  of  volume,   or  a  somewhat   theoretical  cussion.    It  is  that  in  some  lines  of 

payment    by    commission    prevails,  reduction  in  sales  resistance.     But  business    increased    volume    is    in- 

They  make   a   striking   example   of  here   are   statistics   indicating   very  evitably   accomplished   at   increased 

the  effect  of  sound  advertising  upon  definitely  how  the  actual  field  cost  of  cost  of  doing  business.    Some  years 

selling  economics.  selling  is  reduced.     A  salesman  for  ago  a  study  of  a  certain  line  of  trade 

Class  I    (Composed  of  six  manu-  a  house  in  Class  I  will  sell  annually  showed  that  those  firms  with  annual 

facturers      whose      hosiery      brand  about  $225,000  worth  of  hosiery  to  volumes  of  business  under  $1,000,- 

names  have  become  household  words  earn  about  $7,500,  which  is  3  or  SV2  000  had  a  cost  of  doing  business  of 

through  constant  advertising) :  per  cent.     And  he  can  do  this  with  27.1   per  cent,   while  those  with   a 

,p^.  ease  as  compared  with  a  salesman  volume  over  $1,000,000  had  a  cost 
to  Salesmen  for  a  manufacturer   in   the   second  of  28.6  per  cent.    Thus  the  interest- 
No- 1  \  group  who  must  work  hard  to  sell  ing  factor  comes  up  that  the  cumu- 

No.  3  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    3%  only   $75,000   annually   to    earn   the  lative  value  of  advertising  and  the 
Na  B  ■.!".;!■.■.■.;;'.!;;■. '.!!!;    3  same   amount  by   straight   commis-  lessened    salesman's    cost    tend    to 
No.  6  — 4  gion  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent.  What  lower  this  increased  cost  for  the  ad- 
Class  II  (Composed  of  five  hosiery  is  more,  he — like  the  shoe  salesman  vertiser,  whereas  the  non-advertiser 
manufacturers  fairly  well  known  to  earlier   referred   to — will   admit,    if  must  bear  the  burden  of  higher  cost 
the  trade,  but  who  either  do  not  ad-  he  is  equally  frank,  that  he  would  if  he   wants  more   volume.     There 
vertise  at  all,  or  advertise  spasmodi-  rather  sell  at  3  or  31/2  per  cent  for  are    classic    examples    like   that    of 
cally) :  a  good  brand  than  at  10  per  cent  for  Cream  of  Wheat,  where  advertising 

per  Cent  Paid  an  unknown  one.  has  more  than  hacked  down  the  ex- 
No.  1  '.''.  ^"5^*^''"  pense  of  salesmen :  it  has  done  away 

^il 1^  i^NE  may  ask  how  the  general  sell-  with  them  altogether. 

No.'  4  :::.■.■.:;:::.;::;;;::■  7  yj  jng  cost  in  the  hosiery  field  com-  in  the  hosiery  field  there  is  a  big 

^°-* '''°  pares  between  Class  I  and  Class  II  advertiser  whose  total  sales  cost  is 

The  contrast  is  definite,  not  only  (advertiser     and     non-advertiser).  15  per  cent   (10  per  cent  selling,  5 

in  the  amounts  paid  to  salesmen,  but  The  difference  shows  up  even  there,  per  cent  advertising) — 2  to  3   per 

in  the  relative  status  of  the  com-  for    the    selling    cost    of    the    well-  cent  above  the  selling  cost  of  many 

panies  and  the   soundness  of  their  known   advertiser,   inclusive   of  ad-  non-advertisers— who  is  paying  fat 
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THE  INTERRUPTING  IDEA 


NUMBER   TWENTY-EIGHT 


NEW  YORK 


JULY    1925 


BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 
"  Time  once  lost  can  never  he  regained.'^ 

The  Fourth  Dimension 

E.  H.  Harriman  had  just  modernized  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Ogden.  Now  he  needed  some  way  to 
speed  traffic  on  to  the  Coast. 

His  cash  in  the  U.  P.  treasury  was  less  than  4 
million.  He  borrowed  50  million,  and  gained 
control  of  Southern  Pacific. 

Harriman  then  summoned  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
General  Manager  of  Southern  Pacific.  In  a  2-hour 
conference,  he  laid  out  improvements  calling  for 
18  million  more.  Kruttschnitt  asked  how  fast  he 
should  spend  it. 
Replied  Harriman:    "In  a  week." 

§ 
Most  enterprises  of  Harriman's  day  planned  for 
the  balance  sheet  of  a  year. 

Harriman  himself  and  modern  enterprises  oftoday 
plan  for  the  progress  curve  of  the  years. 
Failure^  to  them^  is  a  decelerating  curve^  like  this: 


Temporary  success  is  an  accelerating -decelerating 
curve^  like  this: 


Complete  success  is  an  accelerating  curve,  like  this: 


When  a  business  man  gets  his  eye  on  these 
progress  curves,  he  gets  a  new  viewpoint  on 
everything  about  his  business. 

Time  is  no  longer  something  which  gives  merely 
yearly  output,  turnover,  dividends.  It  becomes  the 
4th  dimension.  It  determines  something  which 
profoundly  affects — and  often  supersedes  —  all 
other  factors.  That  something  is  acceleration. 


Thus,  American  business  generally  has  developed 
three  of  its  outstanding  characteristics, — namely, 
its  vision  in  aiming  at  acceleration;  its  patience 
in  preparing  for  acceleration;  its  courage  in  invest- 
ing in  acceleration. 

And  thus,  America  has  become  the  land  of  ad- 
vertising. Advertising  is  acceleration's  motor. 
It  brings  next  year's  volume  this  year.  It  con- 
denses ten  year's  growth  into  five  years.  It  wins 
the  markets  of  tomorrow  for  today. 


This  "acceleration"  concept  of  advertising  was 
never  better  expressed  than  by  a  man  much  in 
today's  business  eye.   He  said: 

"Whether  this  advertising  costs  us  a  few  per 
cent  more  or  a  few  per  cent  less — makes  no 
difference. 

"We  want  progress.  We  want  progress  in  1925, 
—  for  1 9 25  can  never  be  brought  back  again.  This 
progress — this  year  —  is  vastly  more  important 
than  a  2  i/oor  3  %  saving.  For  it  may  eventually  be  the 
meansofa  profit  many  times  more,yearafteryear." 


This  man*  has  commissioned  Federal  to  direct 
and  execute  his  "advertising  drive  on  1925." 

Federal  has  the  merchandising  skill, — to  give  the 
advertisingdirection.  It  has  the  Interrupting  Ideas, 
—  to  give  the  advertising  penetrating  power.  It 
plans  aggressive  campaigns, — to  give  the  adver- 
tising producing  power.  These  are  the  trinity 
which  builds  "acceleration." 

•D.  A.  Schulte,  President  A.  Schulte  Cigar  Stores,  Secr'y  Park  & 
Tilford,  Dunhill  of  London. 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued  as  an  in- 
dependent publication,  printed  on  Strathmore  Paper. 
Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it  regularly  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Six  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  Tork. 
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dividends  while  the  non-advertisers 
are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  in- 
solvency. Further,  there  are  mills  in 
the  same  field  which  have  virtually 
no  selling  cost  (selling  through  job- 
bers on  contract)  who  are,  neverthe- 
less, exceedingly  envious  of  the  high 
sales  cost,  direct-selling  mills  which 
have  achieved  a  far  stronger  position. 
It  should  be  clear  from  all  this 
that  the  policy  is  the  thing,  in  the 
hosiery  as  in  any  other  field,  and  that 
selling  cost  is  a  matter  of  "relativity" 
after  all.     A  concern  with  the  right 


view  and  the  right  methods  might, 
for  a  period  of  development,  spend 
18  per  cent  or  even  20  per  cent  on 
selling  cost  and  show  an  operating 
loss,  but  go  serenely  on  its  way, 
knowing  that  it  is  capitalizing  itself 
toward  a  sound  position— like  a  loco- 
motive using  steam  to  start  a  train 
at  a  rate  that  it  could  not  hope  or 
expect  to  continue  once  the  inertia  of 
a  dead  start  is  overcome.  This  is  not 
a  particularly  "advanced"  policy  to- 
day. There  are  firms  which  are 
going  even  to   a   greater   extreme: 


that  of  capitalizing  a  new  article's 
future  by  selling  it  at  an  operating 
loss  until  that  time  when  its  lower 
price  will  automatically  have  created 
the  wider  market  and  superior  com- 
petitive status  which  the  low  price 
must  bring. 

The  matters  discussed  here  in- 
volve policies  whose  scale  is  tremen- 
dously broad.  When  more  manufac- 
turers have  come  to  comprehend  all 
the  possibilities  which  are  implied, 
there  will  be  more  sound  business; 
and,   incidentally,   more  advertisers. 


Morons  vs.  Monkeyshiners 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


JUST  as  a  child  likes  to  see  its 
face  in  a  mirror,  so  we  grown- 
ups like  to  see  our  own  names  in 
print.  This  is  universal;  as  true  of 
big  men  as  of  small  towns. 

Still  more  gratifying  to  see  our 
names  in  print  —  even  if  only  a 
letterhead — as  a  part  of  important 
causes  and  great  concerns.  The  title 
"Vice-President,"  for  example,  saves 
the  corporations  of  America  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  salaries. 

Most  gratifying  of  all,  of  course, 
is  to  get  our  names  into  the  news- 
papers in  connection  with  some 
great  struggle:  with  Dempsey- 
Gibbons  at  Shelby  or  the  Moron- 
Monkeyshiners  at  Dayton. 

To  many  earnest  Americans,  un- 
relieved by  a  saving  sense  of  humor, 
all  great  issues  of  Truth,  Religion, 
Science,  Free  Speech,  etc.,  seem 
focussed,  as  through  a  burning 
glass,  on  the  little  Tennessee  town. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  great  ab- 
stracts are  infinitely  absent  from  the 
one  and  only  simple  question  in- 
volved: whether  people  who  pay  for 
the  schools  have  the  right  ^to  say, 
through  their  representatives,  what 
their  own  children  are  to  be  taught 
— a  question  decided  without  much 
fuss  in  our  New  York  Public 
Schools. 

So  far  as  scientific  truth  is  con- 
cerned, Tennessee's  opinion  of  Evo- 
lution will  have  about  as  much  effect 
as  a  new-born  sardine  swimming 
against  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Whether  the  Scopes  case  was  con- 
ceived in  iniquity  with  an  eye  to  the 
newspapers  or  whether  it  merely 
incubated  in  their  genial  limelight, 
Dayton  has  apparently  picturesquely 
and     dramatically     enthroned     that 


Kenneth  M.  Goode 

magnificent  catch-word  "monkey" 
and  handed  the  whole,  fat,  juicy 
mess  to  the  newspapers  in  a  thin, 
dry  July.  So  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  one  time  "Smith's  Cross  Roads" 
get  at  least  as  many  columns  of  free 
publicity  as  the  League  of  Nations 
in  its  vital  days. 

Cheap  firew'orks  burn  quickly. 
But  as  a  discouraging  consequence 
we  may,  perhaps,  look  for  a  stupid 
resurgence  of  the  wave  of  publicity 
seekers  from  cities  all  over  the 
United  States.  Amateur  press- 
agents  and  half-baked  experts,  en- 
couraged by  Dayton's  coup,  may 
soon  be  having  Reno  rise  in  defense 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  Sing  Sing  gravely 


debating — through  the  press — man's 
inalienable  rights  to  Liberty. 

Sophisticated  newspaper  editors 
may  be  trusted  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation; and  advertising  men  should 
be  the  very  last  to  resent  this  in- 
herent impulse  to  get  into  print. 

Nowadays  it  is  the  fashion  to  de- 
cry the  press-agent.  He  is  instinc- 
tively recognized  as  an  enemy  who 
tries  to  furnish  free  the  same  space 
that  advertising  men  work  so  hard 
to  have  people  pay  for. 

Yet  the  most  ethical  advertising 
man  and  the  wildest  eyed  press- 
agent  are,  so  to  speak,  related  ex- 
actly as  are  man  and  monkey.  Not 
direct  descendants  in  either  case, 
but  concomitant  progeny  of  a  com- 
mon cause. 

Both  press-agents  and  advertising 
men  live  on  income  derived  from 
somebody's  desire  to  have  his  name, 
his  goods,  his  town,  in  print.  And, 
in  more  cases  than  we  willingly  ad- 
mit, even  to  ourselves,  that  naive 
vanity  we  deride  in  Shelby  and  Day- 
ton, mingles  in  alarmingly  large 
proportions  with  the  recognized 
commercial  urge. 

This,  naturally  leaves  the  legiti- 
mate advertising  man  but  one  sure 
way  to  rise  above  his  press-agent 
cousin,  child  of  the  common  an- 
cestor. 

Just  and  only  so  far  as  the  adver- 
tising man's  conscience  and  pro- 
fessional skill  can  guarantee  actual 
profits  of  a  size,  celerity,  certainty 
and  regularity  fairly  comparable 
with  those  from  an  equal  invest- 
ment in  any  other  branch  of  his 
client's  business,  just  that  far  it 
seems  to  me,  can  he  safely  look 
down  on  his  spectacular  rivals  at 
Dayton. 
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Very  Representdtive 


Charter  Member 
A.B.C.    A.B.P. 


of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  The  h*on  A^e 
carries  a  most  interesting 
PocKet  Manual  ^^  one 
that  you  should  see. 

Ask   about  it  — ^  take 
a   trip    thru    the    Metal 
Trades  «Know  the  tremen- 
dous markets  therein  and 

how  they  can  be  reached. 

• 

There  is  only  one  way  to 
see  this  information^  and 
that*s  by  ^ettin^  in  touch 
with  The  Iron  A^e  repre* 
sentative  in  your  territo- 
ry. No  other  copies  of  this 
manual  are  in  existence. 


The  Iron.  A^e 
Advertising  Representatives 

ChicaKo.    Otis   Bldg Franklin  029S F.  8.  Waynt 

Pittsburgh,   Park   Bide Atlantic    1832 W.  B.  Robinson 

Cleveland.   Guardian   Bldg Main    6432 Emerson  Findley 

Cincinnati,    First    National    Bank    Bide Main    5020 D.G.Gardner 

Boston.   Park   Square   Bldgr Back  Bay  2530 H.  E.  Barr 

Philadelphia,   Widener    Bldg Rittenhouse   3437.  .  .Charles  Lundberc 

Buffalo,    Ellicott    Sq Seneca  2035 B.  L.  Herman 

Detroit,  7338  Woodward  Ave Empire    4890 Peirce  Lewis 

Hartford,  Conn.,  P.  O.  Box  81 D.  C.  Warren 

Northern    New   Jersey.    Elmwood   Hotel, 

East   Orange,   N.   J •. Orange    1481 W.  C.  Sweetser 

New  York,  239  West  Thirty-ninth  St Penn.  3200 F.  W.  Schnlti, 

C.  L.  Rice,    E.  Sinnock 
San  Francisco.  320  Market  St Garfield  2444 W.  A.  DouglaH 

_^  < 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Names  and  Addresses 

■,  The  Joseph  Katz  Company 
Baltimore,  Md. 

June  20,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Now  I  know  why  I  like  the  Fort- 
nightly. It  tells  a  story  with  names 
and  addresses— -"That  Night  at  the 
Stuyvesant's,"  for  example. 

Joseph  Katz. 

Mr.  Frost  Takes  Pen  in  Hand 

Fairlee,  Vermont 

May  20,  1925. 
To  the  Circulation  Manager: 

I  don't  suppose  any  magazine  could 
be  intrinsically  much  more  useless  to 
me  than  yours — in  its  matter,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  basic  assumption  that 
the  forcing  of  the  output  of  mass  pro- 
duction on  the  market  is  an  important 
thing,  and  that  the  having  of  this  junk ' 
is  the  supreme  good  of  life.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  one  of  these  "overtrained"  des- 
picables  that  your  writers  take  a  crack 
at  so  often. 

Frankly,  what  landed  me  was  the 
familiar  face  and  name  of  K.  Goode. 
I  thought  a  lot  of  him  back  in  college 
and  fraternity  days — we  even  col- 
laborated on  a  play  once — and  it  was 
too  good  a  chance  to  get  in  touch  with 
what  he's  up  to  now.  My  very  best  to 
him! 

Like  Thoreau,  I  like  to  live  my  life 
with  wide  margins.  I'm  not  "efficient." 
God  forbid!  Therefore  I  have  time  to 
write  a  long,  impudent,  useless  letter 
once  in  a  while  when  the  spirit  moves 
me.  Sometimes  I  write  for  publication. 
I  paid  my  respects  to  this  "selling" 
idea  in  a  story  in  Scribner's,  July,  1923 
— so  I've  had  my  say  in  print  too.  The 
Fortnightly  irritates  me  mildly,  and 
I'm  not  sure  but  it  may  draw  out  an- 
other such  eruption. 

For  three  months  or  so  in  summer  I 
conduct  a  little  laboratory  course  in 
"business"  here  now,  partly  for  the 
modest  sum  there  is  In  it,  partly  for 
what  I  can  learn  by  it.  I'm  president, 
general  manager,  treasurer,  advertis- 
ing manager,  salesman,  superintendent, 
foreman,  and  the  entire  force  clear 
iown  to  night  watchman  and  office 
boy.  That's  all  right.  Every  problem 
that  can  come  up  in  a  big  business 
comes  up  in  miniature  here — including 
the  publicity  end.  I  experiment.  If  an 
experiment  backfires  no  bones  are 
broken.  The  explosion  is  only  test-tube 
size.  But  it  is  just  as  significant  as  if 
it  killed  me. 

This  is  interesting.  I'm  getting 
ideas.  I  begin  to  see  why  one  business 
venture  grows  enormously  and  four  go 
to  the  wall.  I'm  surprised  at  a  lot  of 
things  I  learn.  I  never  did  understand 
just  how  and  why  "business"  worked 
that  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 


cases  it  didn't  work.  I'm  surprised  that 
"publicity"  is  so  unimportant  a  factor 
where  goods  and  prices  are  right,  and 
cutthroat  competition  is  eliminated,  in 
anything  that  the  public  really  needs 
or  wants  to  have. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  lot  of  your  "ad- 
vertising and  selling  problems"  aren't 
really  in  your  department  at  all,  but 
arise  because  the  goods  are  superflu- 
ous, are  things  the  public  would  be  just 
as  well  off  without,  or  because  the 
ground  is  already  covered  and  the 
business  can  grow  only  by  taking  from 
existing  "competitors,"  or  because  it 
is  being  attempted  to  take  too  big  a 
profit,  or  ask  too  much  to  cover  selling 
costs  or  something  else  that  isn't  there 
in  the  article  after  the  consumer  gets 
it.  You'll  get  my  ideas.  We're  a  na- 
tion of  wasters.  Forcing  goods,  spend- 
ing money  to  create  artificial  wants, 
is  going  beyond  the  legitimate  func- 
tion of  marketing,  and  in  the  long  run 
wrecks  the  machine.  Naturally  it 
creates  "problems." 

My  laboratory  experiments  indicate 
to  me  that  an  effort  to  "deliver  the 
goods"  goes  a  long  way  farther  than 
any  attempt  at  "selling."  Business  in 
this  country  has  its  eye  glued  a  good 
deal  too  tightly  to  the  idea  of  "making 
money."  Immediate  profits  loom  too 
large.  Big  money  and  big  business  and 
mass  production— call  for  big  "selling 
campaigns" — and  big  overhead — and 
are  likely  if  not  braced  by  a  monopoly 
advantage  to  end  in  a  big  crash. 
There's  a  lot  of  rot  talked  about  "ser- 
vice" in  business,  but  I  think  too  often 
it's  only  talk,  the  money  is  the  thing, 
and  it  is  service  after  all  that  has  got 
to  hold  the  structure  up.  Goods  should 
sell  themselves.  If  the  public  aren't 
morons,  and  things  are  right,  they  will. 
(I  decline  to  discuss  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  American  public — 
and  it's  open  to  debate.  Only  if  we 
are  morons,  we're  lost  anyway.) 

Pardon  garrulity.  As  a  man  rather 
than  as  a  laboratory  experimenter  I 
question  whether  multiplication  of  ma- 
terial wants  at  the  cost  of  independ- 
ence and  usually  of  intellectual  honesty 
— speaking  humanly — pays.  I'm  done 
myself  with  being  some  other  man's 
man.  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.  Money  won't  pay  for  it.  The 
holding  of  a  whip  myself  won't  com- 
pensate me  for  having  a  lash  touch  my 
hide.  But  mass  production  and  big 
business  mean  that  for  the  mass  of 
men — must.  Back  of  the  rattle  of  tin 
Lizzies  and  purr  of  big  cars  (not  paid 
for)  and  behind  the  cosmetics  I  seem 
to  smell  dry  rot.  No  thanks!  I  don't 
wonder  the  rest  of  the  world  hates  us. 
Well!  well!  Here's  quite  a  little 
money's  worth  at  my  5c.  a  word  rate! 
But  I  enclose  check  for  one  year,  which 
is  what  you  want,  so  that's  all  right 
too.  Sincerely, 

Philip  Frost. 


Do  We  Hear  a  Second 
to  This  Motion? 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company 
1535  Sixth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
June  27,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  putting 
Odds  Bodkins'  "The  8-pt  Page"  into 
book  form?  That  is,  perhaps  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  publish  those  inter- 
esting pages  under  one  cover? 

Some  of  us  turn  to  the  sporting  sec- 
tion in  the  dailies,  others  of  us  to  the 
financial  pages.  And  when  the  Fort- 
nightly comes  to  me — I  turn  to  The 
8-pt  Page. 

Personally,  I  think  if  Odds  Bodkins' 
writings  were  put  in  book  form,  they 
would  make  a  mighty  fine  addition  to 
any  advertiser's  library.  Twenty-six 
copies  of  the  Fortnightly  each  year 
is  an  excellent  addition  in  itself! 

Maybe  some  of  you  have  the  same 
sort  of  feeling.  Maybe  when  Decem- 
ber rolls  around  Odds  Bodkins'  name 
vvdll  be  stamped  in  gold  on  the  cover  of 
a  book  that  will  be  found  in  the  treas- 
ured possession  of  a  number  of  ad 
men.     We'll  see. 

What  say? 

W.  Hunter  Snbad. 
Publicity  Division  Manager. 

Must  Mr.  Rountree 
Get  a  New  Job? 

Donovan- Armstrong 
Advertising 

July  7,  1925. 
To  THE  Circulation  Manager: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  enclose  check 
for  three  years'  subscription  to  Adver- 
tising AND  Selling  Fortnightly. 

But  why  the  necessity  of  a  Circula- 
tion Manager?  The  excellent  publica- 
tion that  you  are  putting  out  should 
make  this  job  unnecessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Donovan- Armstrong. 

Dragging  It  Into  the  Open 

McWane   Cast   Iron   Pipe  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

June  22,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  read  "Orange  Juice  and 
Canada  Dry"  in  your  June  17th  issue. 
I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  this  sort  of 
thing  begin  to  get  publicity.  While  I 
have  never  seen  conditions  actually  as 
bad  as  this  hotel  manager  describes,  I 
have  seen  them  pretty  close  to  it.  The 
temptation  to  congratulate  you  on 
dragging  it  out  into  the  open  is  too 
strong  to  resist. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  K.  Akers, 
Publicity  Manager. 
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IF  THE  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OF 
INTERBOROUGH  SUBWAY  AND  | 
ELEVATED  ADVERTISING  WERE 
CLASSED  AS  THE  POPULATION 
OF  A  CITY  --  IT  WOULD  BE  THE 
2nd  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 


This  is  The  Way 
it  Would  Compare 

NEW  YORK 

POPULATION 

6,000,000 

INTERBOROUGH 
'population" 

3,000,000 
CHICAGO 

POPULATION 

2.943.000 
PHILADELPHIA 

POPULATION 

1,  952,000 


Subwaif  &  Elevated  Car  Cards  &Posters 

CONTROLLED     BY 

sTh^z  ARTEMAS  WARD,  Inc.  voTk 
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Lef  s  Have  a  Smash 

By  William  E.  Cameron 


99 


THERE  have  been  many  defini- 
tions of  advertising,  by  many 
people.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  academic — and  fettered 
by  pictures,  in  the  mind's  eye  of  ad- 
vertising men  and  women — of  what 
we  would  like  it  to  be. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  dis- 
passionately for  a  little  while,  and 
let  us,  if  you  please,  turn  off  the 
spotlight  and  see  things  as  they  are 
— without  paint,  whitewash,  gold- 
leaf  or  varnish.  Let  us,  for  a  few 
moments,  strip  the  flesh  from  its 
bones  and  have  a  look  at  the  basic 
structure  on  which  advertising 
should  really  be  built. 

We  will  all  admit,  no  doubt,  that 
to  the  consuming  public,  advertising 
is  the  visual  presentation  of  mer- 
chandise, or  of  service.  The  laity 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
machinery  which  makes  an  adver- 
tisement. It  knows  nothing  of  the 
mental  processes  which  contribute  to 
the  business  messages  printed  in 
thousands  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  one  kind  or  another,  every 
day,  every  week,  every  month.  We 
must,  then,  define  our  product  from 
the  reader's  point  of  view. 

And  here  is  a  new  definition!  Ad- 
vertising is  interruption — interrup- 
tion of  a  determination  by  a  person 
to  be  informed,  instructed,  enter- 
tained or  amused  by  the  editorial 
content  of  a  journal  of  some  kind. 
That  content  is  made  up,  as  a  rule, 
of  letter-press  and  pictures — the 
first  expressing  ideas  and  the  sec- 
ond illustrating  them.  In  the  midst 
of  an  article  or  a  story,  as  the  pages 
are  turned,  some  advertiser  says  to 
the  reader,  "Just  a  moment,  please 
— pardon  the  interruption,  but  here 
is  something  you  ought  to  know. 
This  is  a  message  you  ought  not  to 
miss.  Here  is  merchandise  you 
ought  to  buy — you  will,  when  you 
have  learned  the  facts  about  it." 

Now  that  message  is  intended  to 
compete  with  the  editorial  message 
— which  has  been  put  together  at 
tremendous  cost.  Famous  writers 
have  been  paid  highly  because  of 
their  power  with  the  pen.  Equally 
talented  illustrators  have  been  paid 
for  the  realism  and  force  in  their 
brushes  and  pencils.  The  reader 
has  paid  his  money  to  own  their 
product.     So,    whatever    of    letter- 


William  E.  Cameron 

press  and  pictures  he  finds,  for 
which  he  has  not  paid,  he  must  con- 
sider at  least  subconsciously  as  an 
intrusion  upon  his  purpose — to  read. 
To  us  who  make  advertising,  the 
intrusion  is  legitimate — just  as  le- 
gitimate as  the  call  of  a  traveling 
salesman  upon  the  owner  of  the 
Blue  Front  Hardware  Store.  It  is 
the  right  of  any  advertiser  to  sell 
his  goods  wherever  he  can,  to  whom- 
soever will  buy.  Business  is  busi- 
ness, and  will  not  be  denied. 

SO  the  advertiser  has  every  right 
to  make  a  mental  call  upon  the 
reader,  as  the  reader  has  every  right 
to  decline  to  be  interrupted.  Suc- 
cessful intrusion  must  depend  upon 
the  balance  of  power  as  between 
what  the  reader  has  paid  to  get  and 
what  must  be  to  him  gratuitous. 
There  must  be  a  good  reason  for 
asking  him  to  leave  the  one  for  the 
other  even  momentarily. 

The  obvious  method  is  to  do  it 
with  bulk.  It  is  the  easiest  method 
too,  in  the  business  of  visualization. 
And  too  often,  bulk  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  sell  to  the  advertiser  when 
the  dummy  campaign  is  presented 
to  him  for  his  approval.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  a  fundamental  Ameri- 
canism.    For     some     cause     there 


seems  to  be  an  idea  in  our  minds 
that  to  be  good,  a  thing  must  be  big. 
Why?  Would  not  the  smallest  loco- 
motive in  the  world  be  as  interest- 
ing as  the  largest  one?  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  big  canvas  by  Corot? 

With  us  advertising  people  it 
seems  that  bulk  has  become  a  fash- 
ion, and  advertising  should  not  be 
governed  by  fashion.  Selling  goods 
is  too  difficult  an  undertaking  for 
reliance  upon  whims  and  modes. 
The  mental  process  is  the  same  to- 
day as  it  was  a  century  ago.  Human 
contacts  have  not  changed  in  charac- 
ter. There  are  more  goods  to  buy 
than  there  were  then,  but  desire  for 
them  is  the  same  quality  in  humans. 
Facts  must  still  prevail. 

This  fashion  in  advertising  seems 
to  dictate  big  pictures,  big  head- 
lines, big  signatures  and  ornament 
laid  on  in  big  areas.  Back  of  it  all 
is  one  thought  by  the  advertiser,  the 
agency,  the  artist  and  the  writer. 
That  thought  is — "Let's  Have  a 
Smash."  The  purpose  is,  of  course, 
to  do  the  unusual  in  layout. 

And  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  any 
magazine,  we  will  observe  that,  ad- 
vertisingly,  there  are  more  smashes 
in  it  than  anything  else.  So  the  un- 
usual is  made  the  usual.  The  whole 
selling  picture  is  big.  Most  of  the 
advertisements  would  be  easier  to 
read  and  to  understand  if  they  were 
hung  on  a  wall — so  difficult  are  they 
to  grasp  at  arm's  length.  They  are 
posters,  if  you  please,  in  the  com- 
pass of  ten  inches  by  twelve.  Fash- 
ion runs  riot.  The  exhibition  is  an 
eruption  of  layout. 

Almost  any  advertising  man  will 
aflSrm  that  advertising  is  advanced 
salesmanship — that  it  does  in  a 
shorter  time  what  the  salesman 
would  accomplish  if  he  could  make 
as  many  calls  as  does  the  printed 
message  at  the  same  time.  Let  us 
see  then  how  he  would  go  about  it, 
if  he  could  distribute  himself  into 
the  consciousness  of,  say,  a  million 
readers.  Would  he  change  his  tac- 
tics? How  would  the  principle  be 
changed?  Have  we  clung  well  to  the 
principle  of  selling  in  advertising? 
Have  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
knowing  more  about  human  impulses 
and  human  needs?  Have  we  ac- 
quainted ourselves  well  with  selling 
information  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
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MISSOURI  RURALIST 
GAINS  21.7% 


FOR  the  first  six  months  of  1925  the  Missouri 
Rurahst  carrried  150,528  Hnes  of  commercial 
advertising.  This  means  a  gain  of  26,886  Hnes 
or  21.7%  more  than  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  1924. 

More  ad\ertisers  each  day  are  recognizing 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Missouri  farm 
market.  This  prosperous  condition  is  reflected 
in  recent  U.  S.  Agricultural  Bulletins  which 
show  Missouri  far  in  the  lead  in  condition  of 
corn,  wheat  and  other  major  crops. 

Cash  in  on  this  prosperous  territory  by 
placing  your  message  in  the  Missouri  Ruralist, 
the  outstanding  farm  paper  of  Missouri.  150,000 
paid  subscribers  at  $1.00  per  line. 


THE  MISSOURI  RURALIST 

2206  PINE  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

An  Arthur  Capper  Publication 
C.  H.  Eldredge,  Adv.  Mgr.  John  F.  Case,  Editor 

CHICAGO         NEW    YORK        DETROIT        CLEVELAND  TOPEKA  KANSAS   CITY 
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reader?  Do  We  really  know  our 
markets?  Can  they  be  sold — really 
sold — with  big  pictures,  big  head- 
lines, big  borders?  And  is  the  lay- 
out the  persuading  force  that  we 
think  it  is? 

A  salesman  may  be  the  essence  of 
sartorial  nicety.  He  may  be  well- 
built,  handsome,  radiant  from  tub- 
bing. He  may  be  graceful  of  manner 
and  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  a 
human  can  be — correct  from  his 
thoroughly  combed  hair  to  his 
glistening  boots — but  until  he  opens 
his  mouth  and  resorts  to  the  power 
of  words,  he  is  a  layout  and  a  pic- 
ture, even  though  he  may  be  a  hu- 
man smash  at  that. 

Is  competition  so  easy  that  we  can 
dismiss  the  argument  for  the  goods 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a 
smash   illustration  of  any  piece  of 


merchandise?  Observe,  please,  that 
the  catalog  and  the  booklet  are  not 
smash  products.  They  get  down  to 
facts  and  stay  there.  Most  of  their 
illustrations  are  photographic  and  as 
accurate  as  a  Scottish  bookkeeper. 
So  are  the  words  in  the  descriptions. 

It  must  stand  to  reason  that  once 
the  eye  has  been  attracted  to  the 
page  by  sheer  size,  it  must  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  this  capricious  and 
wandering  organ  to  leave  huge  head- 
lines and  huge  pictures  to  read 
twenty  lines  of  text  in  ten  point,  and 
ten  asides  in  boxed  six  point,  describ- 
ing ten  different  pieces  of  goods. 
The  plunge  is  a  mental  shock.  To 
ask  a  reader  to  take  it  is  inconsistent. 

It  is  submitted  that  type  as  small 
as  six  point  is  out  of  scale  with  a 
headline  an  inch  high  or  a  corporate 
name  across  two  pages  or  a  picture 


showing  a  landscape  ten  square  miles 
in  area. 

In  reading,  the  eye  has  been 
trained  by  long  practice  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  It  does  one  thing  at  a 
time.  It  immediately  recognizes  a 
page  that  is  meant  to  be  merely 
looked  at  or  One  which  is  meant  to 
be  read.  The  page  which  is  obvious- 
ly a  poster  in  structural  character 
will  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  eye, 
even  though  there  has  been  dragged 
in  by  the  heels  the  message  in  ten 
point. 

If  the  creator  of  the  piece  shows 
by  the  use  of  such  diminutive  type 
that  he  considers  the  facts  about  the 
goods  unimportant,  the  reader  will 
see  it  also  from  that  point  of  view, 
quite  naturally. 

Need  the  artistic  imagination  fly  to 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   54] 


Another  Way  of  Paying  Salesmen 

By  V.  L.  Na^h 


THE  problem  of  compensating 
our  salesmen,  like  the  poor,  we 
have  with  us  always.  Like 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  we 
generally  find  all  attempted  solu- 
tions of  it  only  relative.  And  in  our 
business — selling  automobiles — we 
consequently  seem  to  be 
searching  always  for  an 
ideal  plan,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  give  our 
salesmen  the  greatest  op- 
portunity and  get  the 
best  results  for  our- 
selves. It  is  like  the 
search  for  perpetual  mo- 
tion machines,  but  not 
quite  as  fruitless. 

In  selling  automobiles, 
the  most  common  method 
of  compensating  sales- 
men is  either  a  straight 
salary  or  a  uniform  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent  of 
sales,  the  latter  system 
being  the  most  general. 
But  neither  of  these 
seemed  to  pan  out  with 
us.  On  a  straight  salary 
basis  we  sometimes  did 
not  get  our  money's 
worth,  while  some  of  the  more  able 
salesmen  did  not  find  it  satisfactory. 
The  result  was  the  constant  change 
— too  much  of  a  labor  turnover. 

Our  plan  now,  in  operation  suc- 
cessfully for  a  year,  is  to  pay  each 
of  our  salesmen  $25  weekly,  and  no 
commission  on  any  business  up  to 


$2,000  a  month.  From  $2,000  to 
$3,000,  we  pay  them  1  per  cent; 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  we  pay  them 
2  per  cent;  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  3 
per  cent;  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  4 
per  cent;  from  $6,000  to  $7,000,  5 
per  cent.     A  kind  of  sliding  scale. 


V.  L.  Nash 
President,  Nash  Motors  Company 

This  salary,  plus  these  graduating 
commissions,  averages  out  around  5 
per  cent  straight  commission  on  the 
total  sales  of  the  company  effected 
by  salesmen,  yet  some  of  the  top 
men  are  able  to  make  a  higher  per- 
centage than  5  per  cent,  while  some 
of  the  beginners  or  less  able  sales- 


men are  at  least  assured  something 
for  honest  effort.  A  live-wire  sales- 
man may  make  as  high  as  7  per  cent 
on  his  total  sales  for  the  year. 

Under  this  sliding  scale,  one  man 
in  our  organization  made  $1,792.54 
in  six  months,  whereas  he  would 
only  have  made  $1,427.26 
on  a  straight  5  per  cent 
basis.  Another  made 
$2,264.30  in  eight 
4  months,  whereas  under 
straight  commission  he 
would  only  have  earned 
$2,017.31.  The  oldest 
salesman  in  our  employ 
scarcely  made  his  salary: 
namely,  $25  a  week. 
These  results  show  us 
conclusively  the  salesmen 
who  are  working  and  on 
the  job. 

Thus,    briefly,    by    the 
use  of  this  plan  we  have 
made    the    salesman    feel 
more  or  less  secure,  but 
with  only  meager  returns 
unless     he     hustles;     we 
have  given  the  really  able 
and  ambitious  men  a  spe- 
cial premium  for  results 
without  adding  to  our  selling  costs; 
we  have  reduced  the  labor  turnover 
in  our  establishment,  and  we  have 
got  high-selling  effort  and  a  pretty 
certain    selling    cost    level,    without 
exceeding  the  universal  commission 
basis  which  prevails  in  the  automo- 
bile business. 
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How  big 
is  your  power-plant  market? 


THERE  are  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand power  plants  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  about  fifty  million  horsepower  and 
they  invest  over  a  half  billion  dollars 
annually  in  equipment,  materials  and 
supplies. 

What  do  these  figures  mean  to  you? 
Nothing — unless  you  sell  every  product 
for  every  plant. 

These  power  plants  are  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  the 
gulf.  Too  big  a  territory  to  cover  in- 
tensively. But  they  are  concentrated  in 
the  great  industrial  centers  —  seventy- 
three  per  cent  in  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  country's  area. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  these  plants  have 
over  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
and  do  over  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
buying. 

Some  are  steam,  some  are  hydro-elec- 
tric and  some  are  of  the  internal-combus- 


tion class.  Some  burn  coal;  others  burn 
oil.  Some  use  stokers;  some  hand  fire; 
and  others  use  pulverized  fuel.  Some 
have  engines;  others  have  turbines. 
Some  run  condensing;  others  non-con- 
densing. 

These  plants  are  found  in  all  indus- 
tries. Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  cen- 
tral stations  no  single  industrial  division 
has  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of  the  capac- 
ity and  buying  power. 

All  of  the  above  facts  and  figures  defi- 
nitely limit  your  market.  Until  you  know 
its  dimensions  you  cannot  develop  your 
market  without  waste.  And  such  waste 
is  avoidable.  Others  are  avoiding  it 
every  day.  Before  planning  a  sales  and 
advertising  scheme  they  get  the  facts 
about  their  market  from  POWER. 

POWER  can  help  you  sound  and 
weigh  your  market.  The  facts  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 


POWER 

A.B.C.    A  McGraw-Hill  Publication    A.B.P. 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  6-pt  B\G 

DU 

©^Bodkins 


I  AM  reading  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est A.  B.  Farquhar's  book,  The 
First  Million  the  Hardest,  pub- 
lished in  1922  and  now  "out  of  print," 
I  understand.  Not  that  I  am  learning 
from  it  how  to  make  "the  first  mil- 
lion," but  I  am  learning  much  from 
contact  with  the  mind  of  this  man  who 
started  in  business  eighty  years  ago 
and  knows  how  to  "give  down"  what 
the  years  have  taught  him  in  a  way 
that  is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

I  was  interested  to  get  his  slant  on 
the  injection  of  "science"  into  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  business.  "Business  has 
lost  something  of  craftsmanship  with 
the  passing  of  the  old  expert  owner 
who  was  always  there  and  always  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  all  about  every- 
thing that  was  done,"  he  says.  "The 
new  way  is  better;  it  is  always  better 
to  go  about  a  task  scientifically  than 
by  rule  of  thumb,  but  the  new  way  is 
impersonal  and  always  encounters  the 
danger  that  spurious  and  not  real  sci- 
ence may  be  adopted.  They  look  alike. 
Much  of  that  which  is  called  'scientific' 
in  business  today  reminds  me  of  the 
old  doctor  who  talked  in  a  jargon  that 
no  one  on  earth  understood,  including 
himself — and  then  let  some  blood.  No 
matter  what  set  of  learned  phrases  he 
employed  he  ended  up  by  blood-letting, 
and  the  patient  recovered  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  attention 
the  doctor  paid  to  him !  We  are 
tempted  to  experiment  with  business 
formulas  that  will  take  the  place  of 
brains  applied  through  hard  work. 
Brains  and  hard  work  are  still  the 
foundation  of  business  and  are  also 
the  driving  force  that  carries  it  on.  No 
substitutes  will  be  found." 

Sometimes  after  I  have  listened  to 
discussions  of  "scientific"  marketing  I 
have  this  same  feeling.  No  matter 
how  big  one  may  talk,  a  reasonably 
good  product,  and  good  hard  common 
sense  in  promoting  and  distributing  it, 
are  still  the  foundation  of  marketing 
success.  No  substitutes  are  likely  to 
be  found. 

— 8pt— 

A  letter  Scribner's  are  sending  out 
to  promote  their  Handbook  of  Travel 
contains  two  paragraphs  which  fur- 
nish an  interesting  copy  contrast.  One 
tight  and  rather  formal,  the  other  free 
and  easy: 

This   book   contains,   to   the   best   of   our 
knowledge,  the  most  complete  and  concise 
compilation  of  travel  information  that  has 
ever  been  gathered   under   one   cover. 
«     •     • 

If  you  want  to  know  what  clothes  to 
wear  in  Borneo,  or  how  much  it  will  cost 


you  to  take  your  car  abroad,  or  whether 
it  Is  necessary  to  take  a  corkscrew  with 
you  when  you  travel — Scribner's  Handbook 
of  Travel  has  the  answer. 

Why  should  not  more  copy  be  height- 
ened in  effect  and  lifted  out  of  medioc- 
rity by  this  sort  of  contrast? 
— 8-pt— 

It  won't  write — this  Mammoth  Type- 
writer—but it  surely  does  attract  at- 
tention. The  picture  isn't  faked.  Just 
how  huge  the  machine  is  may  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  the  grown  woman 


close  up  to  the  base  in  the  foreground. 
Stunt  advertising,  of  course,  but  it  talks 
in  a  popular  language — Bigness! 
— 8-pt.— 
This  is  the  way  Frank  Connolly, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Val- 
entine &  Company,  uses  the  backs  of 


Some  Uavliiv4  ItcTn^  In  the  VALENTINE  Line! 


trrr^    ^ 
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the  proof  of  Valentine  advertisements 
which  he  sends  out  to  the  dealers  in 
his  territory: 

"Why  shouldn't  selling  be  done  with 


both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper?"  asks 
Connolly. 

I  confess,  I  don't  know. 
— 8-pt.— 

Another  of  the  English  ads  that  in- 
terested me  particularly  is  one  of  a 
series  on  "Travel  for  Business"  being 
run  by  the  London  Midland  &  Scottish 
Railway.  There  is  what  might  be 
termed  a  rhythm  to  this  advertisement 
which  is  worth  studying,  for  it  seems 
to  roll  its  message  into  one's  mind: 
"KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES 

"Visit  your  customers:  See  things 
for  yourself,  leave  desk  work  to  others. 
To  stick  to  the  desk  is  the  old  way  of 
business.  To  gain  true  perspective  is 
the  new  way  of  business. 

"Visit  your  customers :  Contact  with 
customers  gives  insight  and  vision. 

"Visit  your  customers :  First-class 
travel  on  the  L  M  S  is  best  for  business 
journeys.  The  smooth  track,  the  steady 
train  make  problems  grow  clearer.  The 
spacious  coach,  the  freedom  from  in- 
terruption help  to  find  a  way  out. 

Visit  your  customers : 

"London:  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen. 

"London:  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds. 

"London  and  Birmingham,  Leicester 
and  Nottingham." 

— 8-pt.— 

David  McMillan,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute  representative  in  New 
Zealand,  writes  under  date  of  May  7: 

"You  will  be  interested  in  a  way  that 
advertising  has  been  used  in  New  Zea- 
land in  recent  months.  Owing  to  a 
severe  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis 
(a  disease  that  is  almost  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand)  the  public  schools  did 
not  open  immediately  after  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  children  became  acute 
for  they  were  losing  a  great  deal  of 
time.  The  Education  Department 
(Gov't)  used  the  daily  newspapers 
twice  a  week  for  the  purposes  of  set- 
ting the  children  lessons,  and  the  an- 
swers were  mailed  to  the  schools. 

"Not  a  small  portion  of  the  cam- 
paign was  devoted  to  the  'selling'  of 
the  parents  of  such  a  method  of  keep- 
ing the  children  at  their  studies." 
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The  Farm  Journal  teas  the 
first  smatl'page  farm  paper. 
It  established  the  reader- 
popularity  of  condensed  siz€ 
and  context  nearly  fifty  yeart 
before  the  coming  of  the 
first  tabloid  daily  and  it  tros 
25  years  successful  before 
its  first  imitator  arrived  in 
the  farm  paper  field. 


Succeed  and  You  Will  Be  Imitated 
Be  Imitated  and  You  Will  Succeed 


Soon  the  forty-ninth  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  other  forty-eight  years  through 
which  The  Farm  Journal  has  been 
making  publishing  history.  And  the 
half  century  mark  will  find  The  Farm 
Journal  still  persistently  pursuing  the 
policies  established  at  its  founding :  To 
be  a  monthly,  to  be  brief,  to  have  a 
small  (four  hundred  and  fifty-line) 
page,  to  maintain  a  low  subscription 
price,  to  sell   multiple   subscriptions. 


Yes,  The  Farm  Journal  has  succeeded 
— and  it  has  been  imitated.  During 
its  half  century  of  leadership  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  field  of 
general  farm  papers.  And  the  publica- 
tions which  have  been  most  successful 
are  those  which  have  adopted  policies 
originated  by  The  Farm  Journal.  And 
still  the  adoption  continues,  constantly 
adding  to  the  endorsement  of  what  The 
Farm  Journal  has  been  doing  since  1877. 


The  Farm  Journal  has  always  been  a  monthly,  always 
been  brief,  always  had  a  small  page,  always  maintained  a 
low  subscription  price,  always  sold  multiple  subscriptions. 

Ik  l^rm  lourndl 

first     J^      in  the      ^  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Turning  an  Organization's 
Errors  Into  Profit 


By  Lester  H.  Butler 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  talked  to  a 
manufacturer  who  had  discov- 
ered a  very  grievous  and  em- 
barassing  mistake  on  the  part  of  his 
shipping  department.  Two  of  this 
manufacturer's  dealers  were  operating 
their  businesses  under  the  same  kind 
of  a  name,  but  one  was  a  big  dealer 
with  ample  credit  and  a  large  sales 
volume  while  the  other  was  a  small 
dealer  with  a  very  meagre  buying  and 
selling  power.  Both  dealers  were  lo- 
cated in  the  same  state.  The  large 
dealer  had  placed  a  car-load  order  for 
the  manufacturer's  product;  the  small- 
er dealer  had  ordered  a  small  case. 
The  two  orders  going  to  the  shipping 
department  at  the  same  time  caused 
a  little  confusion  which  resulted  in  the 
car-load  being  sent  to  the  little  dealer 
while  the  small  case  went  to  the  big 
dealer. 

The  manufacturer  called  his  sales 
manager  and  showed  him  the  telegram 
he  had  received  from  the  small  dealer 
who  had  received  a  car-load  of  their 
goods  in  error. 

"Now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  this  mistake?"  the  chief  asked 
his  sales  manager,  and  the  latter,  tak- 
ing his  cue  from  his  superior's  tone, 
set  his  mind  to  working  along  a  con- 
structive line. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  dupli- 
cate the  car-load  order  to  the  big 
dealer  and  dictated  a  long  good-will 
letter  explaining  how  the  error  had 
happened.  Then  he  telegraphed  the 
little  dealer  to  hold  the  car  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  mistake  until  their 
representative  arrived. 

He  next  got  in  touch  with  the  sales- 
man by  long  distance  telephone  and 
told  him  the  little  dealer  had  a  car- 
load of  their  goods  that  he  believed 
could  be  sold  if  sufficient  effort  was 
put  behind  it.  Then  he  outlined  to 
the  salesman  his  plan  and  allowed  him 
so  much  money  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 

Within  a  week  the  little  dealer  had 
put  over  one  of  the  biggest  sales  that 
had  ever  taken  place  in  that  commun- 
ity. He  and  the  salesman  worked  out 
local  advertising  plans,  wrote  copy, 
got  out  dodgers,  decorated  the  store 
and  windows  with  the  goods  on  sale 
and  altogether  put  over  an  extremely 
successful  week. 

The  dealer  found  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  his  business,  he  became  a  better 
friend  of  the  salesman  and  of  the 
company  he  represented.  He  had  dis- 
covered    what     merchandising     effort 


could  do  when  a  sufficient  urge  was 
back  of  it,  for  he  had  sold  as  much 
of  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  his  line 
in  a  week  as  he  ordinarily  had  sold 
in  a  year. 

Here  was  a  mistake  that  turned  out 
to  be  good  business  for  the  company 
that  made  it.  The  result  encouraged 
the  sales  manager  to  develop  a  car- 
load selling  scheme  which  to  date  has 
resulted  in  four  or  five  car-load  sales 
to  dealers  who  regularly  bought  in 
small  case  lots. 

A  new  salesman  was  sent  out  by 
the  firm  of  a  credit  manager  of  my 
acquaintance  with  a  list  of  the  best 
customers  in  the  territory  he  was  to 
cover.  These  customers  were  mostly 
highly  rated,  with  large  resources, 
but,  by  mistake,  the  name  of  a  poor 
credit  risk  got  mixed  up  with  the  good 
ones  and  the  salesman  carried  it  into 
the  field  with  him. 

At  that  time  the  salesmen  were  on 
a  special  drive  for  large  stock  orders 
and  were  calling  only  on  the  customers 
with  the  A-1  credit  rating.  The  new 
salesman,  of  course,  sold  a  big  order 
to  the  dealer  whose  name  got  on  the 
de  luxe  list  in  error.  When  the  order 
came  to  the  credit  department  the 
manager  was  disturbed,  for  the  sales- 
man had  appended  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  dealer  was  in  urgent  need  of 
the  goods  and  had  planned  a  special 
sale  on  a  certain  date  a  week  away. 

The  dealer  had  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping into  a  good  account  with  the 
proper  cultivation,  but  the  credit  de- 
partment had  never  been  able  to  secure 
reports  on  him  that  would  justify 
shipping  such  an  order  on  open  ac- 
count. The  manager  plainly  was  up 
against  it  —  not  so  much  from  his 
standpoint  as  the  sales  standpoint. 
He  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  the 
good  will  of  the  dealer  who  had  all 
the  earmarks  of  being  a  good  account 
later. 

He  did  the  logical  thing.  He  first 
passed  the  order  for  immediate  ship- 
ment and  then  hopped  on  a  train  to 
give  the  dealer  a  personal  call.  But 
instead  of  telling  the  dealer  anything 
about  the  question  that  had  come  up 
over  the  order,  he  made  it  appear  as 
if  his  call  was  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting better  acquainted.  He  told  the 
dealer  frankly  that  as  a  credit  man- 
ager of  the  firm  he  had  passed  many 
small  orders  for  him  and  was  glad 
now  that  he  could  pass  a  real  order, 
that  he  had  always  felt  he  should  get 


better  acquainted  with  the  firm's  cus- 
tomers whose  names  and  letters  he 
had  seen  so  many  times. 

As  they  got  better  acquainted  the 
manager  began  to  drop  occasional 
hints  about  credit  matters.  Reports 
were  discussed  freely  and  soon  the 
manager  had  gleaned  information  that 
gave  him  a  better  understanding  of 
the  dealer's  situation.  One  important 
thing  happened  and  that  was  that  the 
credit  manager  made  a  friend  of  the 
dealer  who  became  impressed  by  the 
confidence  the  firm  had  suddenly  placed 
in  him.  He  would  not  violate  a  trust 
on  such  a   personal  basis. 

This  concern  has  now  adopted  a 
plan  of  having  the  credit  manager  get 
into  closer  personal  touch  with  all  its 
accounts  and  in  a  few  weeks  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  "discovery" 
of  several  customers  whose  business 
had  been  held  down  because  of  In- 
sufficient credit  information  or  lack 
of  n  basis  on  which  confidence  could 
b«  built. 

There  are  mistakes  in  judgment  that 
sometimes  lead  to  a  profitable  readjust- 
ment of  things.  A  sales  manager  I 
once  knew  got  the  idea  early  in  his 
career  that  he  could  increase  the  sales 
of  a  certain  staple  commodity  his  firm 
manufactured  by  pushing  the  dealers 
with  a  special  extra  gross  price.  It 
was  common  practice  among  his  com- 
petitors to  overload  dealers  wherever 
possible. 

The  sales  manager  simply  fell  for 
the  competitor's  game.  He  didn't  figure 
that  when  he  sold  a  dealer  an  extra 
gross  at  a  special  price  he  was  loading 
the  dealer's  shelves  with  a  two  month's 
supply  instead  of  one.  The  salesmen, 
of  course,  went  out  and  stacked  up  the 
orders  until  the  firm  was  running  over- 
time to  turn  out  the  goods.  But  when 
the  dealer  got  loaded  up  he  quit  buy- 
ing and  the  business  of  the  second 
month  dropped  off,  nullifying  the 
spurt  that  had  taken  place  the  first 
month.  The  sales  manager  had  erred; 
his  judgment  was  wrong  and  it  didn't 
take  the  president  long  to  tell  him  so, 
for  he  had  maintained  a  well-balanced 
production,  month  after  month,  for  a 
good  many  years. 

The  outcome  was  that  the  sales 
manager  devised  a  two-week-supply 
selling  campaign  which  was  based  on 
the  analyses  of  each  salesman  and 
then  developed  a  forceful  advertising 
campaign  around  the  fact  that  fresh 
stocks   were   always   available  to   con- 
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What  Is  "Class" 
Circulation  ? 

A  FEW  publishers — some  advertisers—  and  a 

great  many  advertising  men  define  "class" 

or   "quality"    circulation,  as   though  it  had 

some  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  social 

standing  of  those  who  comprise  it. 

"Class"  or  "quality"  circulation  is  purely 
a   commercial   term.      It   means    circulation 
among  that  part  of  the  population  who  have 
enough   money   to   buy  what   they  need  or 
want.     As  opposed  to  it,  there  is  "mass"  or 
"quantity"  circulation,  which  means  circula- 
tion among  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not. 

When  the  New  York  resident  is  financially 
able  to  live  in  ordinary  comfort,  he  becomes 
a  theatre  patron.     The  circulation  of  Theatre 
Programs  in  New  York,  is,  therefore,  confined 
to   the   people    who    have    at    least    enough 
money  to  satisfy  their  needs.    There  are  vari- 
ous  methods    of   advertising   to  the   others. 

Programs  for  60  legitimate  New  York  theatres  — 
aggregating  1,600,000  circulation  monthly. 

Published  by 

108  Wooster  Street                              New  York  City 
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"Direct  to  the  Right  Prospect 

Advertising  is  no  better  than 
its  circulation.  That  is  why  a 
particular  medium  is  best  for 
certain  purposes. 

Where  prospects  are  scat- 
tered or  where  they  are  con- 
fined to  limited  groups,  classes 
or  professions,  direct  advertis- 
ing is  the  logical  medium  to 
lise  to  reach  them.  And  that  is 
because  direct  advertising  cir- 
culation can  be  specified  and 
controlled  by  the  advertiser. 

The  analysis  of  circulation 
problems  comes  early  in  the 
preliminary  work  of  this  direct 
advertising  organization. 

Circulation  is  discussed  frequently  in 
The  Three  Circles  magazine.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  gladly  to  executives 

Evans -Winter -HebbIwc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans  -Wincer-Hebb  organizACion  has  within  icself  complete  facilities  for  the  plan- 
ning and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing :  Analysis  -Plan  -Copy 
Design  •  An! '  Photo-Engraving  ■  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  ■  Binding  '  Mailing 
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sumers.  In  a  short  time  he  had  in- 
creased the  business  of  his  concern  and 
competitors  had  to  fall  in  line  with 
the  same  tactics.  In  this  respect  he 
corrected  a  bad  practice  in  the  indus- 
try— overselling,  and  created  a  bigger 
market  for  the  industry's  goods 
through  the  appeal   of  fresh  supplies. 

A  short  time  ago  a  retailer  com- 
plained to  a  certain  manufacturer  that 
some  goods  had  been  received  in  a 
damaged  condition  due  to  poor  pack- 
ing. The  retailer  explained  that  he 
already  had  the  goods  sold  and  was  in 
a  hurry  to  make  delivery,  but  couldn't 
send  out  what  he  had  received,  nor 
had  he  the  facilities  to  repair  the 
damage. 

An  accommodating  correspondent 
urged  him  to  file  a  claim  with  the 
railroad  company  and  in  the  meantime 
a  duplicate  shipment  would  be  made. 
The  dealer  waited  but  the  duplicate 
shipment  did  not  arrive  and  he  lost 
his  sale.  He  wrote  again — and  his 
feelings  weren't  repressed  any  in  his 
letter. 

The  correspondent  found  he  had 
made  a  memorandum  of  the  dealer's 
order  but  had  failed  to  put  it  through. 
The  dealer's  good  will  was  worth  hold- 
ing so  the  correspondent  decided  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  situation 
and  take  the  blame  upon  himself.  He 
wrote  a  two  page  letter  citing  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  and  its  ten- 
dency to  err  and  begged  the  dealer's 
pardon.  To  the  top  of  this  letter  was 
pinned  a  check,  made  out  to  the  dealer 
for  the  amount  of  the  profit  he  lost 
through    the    correspondent's    mistake. 

The  dealer  returned  the  check  and 
with  it  sent  a  letter  to  the  correspon- 
dent. This  letter  was  full  of  friendly 
humor  bearing  on  human  nature.  A 
strong  friendship  has  grown  between 
that  dealer  and  the  house  because,  as 
he  had  written  in  his  letter — "I  know 
it's  human  to  err  and  I  want  to  con- 
tinue doing  business  with  a  concern 
that  is  human  enough  to  make  a  mis- 
take once  in  a  while  and  honest  enough 
to  acknowledge  its  fault  and  try  to 
make  amends  for  it." 


Fred  M.  Randall 

President  and  treasurer  of  The  Fred 
M.  Randall  Company,  advertising 
agency  with  offices  in  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1900. 


A.  W.  Fisher 

Of  the  Counselor's  Staff  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  Inc.,  will  represent  En- 
gineering News-Record,  Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  Engineer- 
ing <fe  Mining  Journal-Press  and  Coal 
Age  in  the  St.  Louis  territory  begin- 
ning August  15. 


R.  T.  Kline 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  The  William  S.  Merrell  Company, 
Cincinnati,  to  become  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Remmers-Graham  Com- 
pany same  city,  manufacturers  of  toilet 
soap. 
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Send  for  this  book 

We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you 
more  about  our  method  of 
Planned  Advertising  in  our 
booklet  entitled — "The  Prep- 
aration of  a  Marketing 
Plan."  This  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Hoyt  before  a 
group  of  university  men, 
outlines  our  own  method  of 
operation. 

IFe  iKtll  send  this  free  to 
executives  •isho  apply  on 
their  business  letterheads. 
All  others,  Wc  a  copy. 


modern  architects  methods 
to  building  more  sales  and  profits 

No  MATTER  what  your  product  or  business,  the  methods  of  the 
modern   architect  can  be  applied  to  increase  your  profits. 

The  architect  makes  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  land  on  which  the 
building  is  to  be  erected.  He  ascertains  what  kind  of  a  building  his 
client  should  have;  how  many  stories;  how  many  rooms;  whether 
brick,  hollow  tile,  stone,  or  reinforced  concrete  should  be  used. 

He  prepares  a  plan  and  submits  an  estimate  of  the  cost  based 
on  that  plan. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  bases  his  operations  and  plan  on  sound  finances. 
He  figures  the  probable  income  expenses,  and  net  profit  on  the  investment. 
That  determines  the  soundness  and  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

Our  methods  for  increasing  a  client's  profits  hy  planned  adver- 
tising, absolutely  parallel  the  work  of  the  modern  architect. 

We  too  begin  by  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  industry. 
We  ascertain  what  kind  of  advertising  our  client  should  use.  We 
consider  the  sales  objective,  the  media  to  reach  that  objective,  the 
extent  to  which  each  is  necessary,  and  how  to  make  all  the  ele- 
ments dovetail  with  one  another  so  as  to  obtain  the  results — a 
certain  volume  of  sales  and  profits. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  modern  architect,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  plan  from  the  client's  standpoint  is  a  consideration  of  the 
sales  volume  to  be  obtained,  a  budget  of  costs,  including  advertising 
and  selling,  for  the  desired  volume,  and  an  estimate  of  net  profits. 

When  the  plan  is  submitted,  every  element  is  carefully  gone 
over.  The  execution  of  the  items  is  then  carried  out  in  the  same 
way  as  the  elements  in  an  architect's  plan. 

Charles  w.  hoyt  company,  inc. 
plam^ed  advertising 

Reg.    U.  S.   Pat.   Office 
Depl.  El,  116  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Boston  Springfield.   Mass. 

{Charter  Member  A.  A.  A.  A.,  Member  A.  B.  C,  Stockholder  National  Outdoor  Bureau'r 
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IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturer  with  sheet 
metal  stamping,  also  wood  working  factory, 
wants  new  things  to  make,  particularly  some- 
thing with  springtime  appeal,  such  as  advertis- 
ing novelties,  etc.  Box  209,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   52   Vanderbilt  Ave.,   New  York  City. 


im 


mm 


A  salesman  to  sell  space  to  artists.  A  man 
who  can  approach  illustrators ;  a  salesman  of 
unusual  courtesy,  and  faultless  approach,  plus 
a  knowledge  of  advertising  fundamentals.  To 
the  man  who  can  qualify  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  paying  a  substantial  salary  and  the 
privilege  of  building  a  future  for  himself  on 
the  inside  of  the  organization.  Address  inquiries 
to  Box  228.  Adv.  and:  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vander- 
bilt   Ave.,    New    York    City.     • 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Forceful  copywriter,  experienced  in  all  mechan- 
ical phases  of  advertismg,  seeks  position  with 
firm  using  publication  and  direct  mail.  Box 
263,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


nil 
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A  manufacturer  with  ample  resources  and  world- 
wide distribution  of  its  products  will  purchase 
outright  or  manufacture  and  sell  on  a  royalty 
basis  any  desirable  articles  requiring  wood-work- 
ing, metal  stamping  or  foundry  facilities.  Es- 
pecially interested  in  articles  for  distribution  to 
the  Implement,  Hardware  and  Toy  trade.  Ad- 
dress Box  No.  185,  care  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,   New  York  City. 


THE  little  black  book  in  which  we 
check  classified  returns  proves  that 
The  Market  Place  pulls. 

It  can  be  put  to  hundreds  of  uses.  Help 
wanted,  positions  wanted,  and  business 
opportunities,  o£  course. 

But,  thru  it  one  manufacturer  found  a 
new  product  to  make.  Others  have  done 
similarly  unusual  things. 

Try  The  Market  Place  and  you  will  find 
it  well  worth  the  36  cents  a  line  it  costs. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date 
of  issue. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 


Where  a  Mail  Order 
House  Makes  Profit 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   17] 

your  gross  profit  may  be  as  high  as 
48  per  cent.  Styles  change  rapidly,  so 
you  must  do  more  guessing  and  carry 
a  larger  loss. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  gross; 
profit  you  require  in  the  mail  order 
business,  you  must  take  these  elements 
of  cost  into  consideration:  1st — Operat- 
ing cost  (cost  of  handling);  2nd — Sell- 
ing costs  (catalogs,  advertising) ;  3rd — 
Buying  cost  (buyers'  salaries,  etc.); 
4th  —  Shrinkage  (losses);  5th  —  Net 
profit. 

The  cost  of  handling  different  classes 
of  goods  varies  greatly.  Some  items, 
such  as  automobile  tires,  are  easier  to 
handle  than,  say,  notions.  However, 
your  average  cost  of  doing  business  by 
mail  order  will  figure  out  as  follows: 

1 — Operating  expense    . . , 14% 

2 — Selling  expense   8% 

3 — Buying  office 2% 

4 — Shrinkage    3% 

5— Net  profit   6% 

Total    gross   profit    33% 

Operating  expense  includes  the  cost- 
of  handling  and  delivering  the  mer- 
chandise. It  covers  warehousing  of 
your  goods,  wrapping  them  up  and' 
mailing  them  out.  You  will  also  charge 
to  this  account  all  clerical  expenses  in 
handling  complaints,  files,  cash,  book- 
keeping department  and  similar  items> 
The  operating  department  is  also- 
charged  with  its  pro  rata  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  president  and  chief  officers 
of  the  company. 

In  some  departments  your  operating 
expense  will  run  as  high  as  17  per  cent, 
but  it  will  seldom  be  below  14  per  cent. 

In  a  mail  order  house  your  chief 
method  of  securing  sales  is  through 
catalogs.  Although  magazine  and' 
farm  paper  advertising  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  with  the  old  established  com- 
panies, the  amount  is  small.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company's  present  ad- 
vertising department  budget  is  probably 
$15,000,000  a  year  at  this  writing,  of 
which  I  estimate  not  over  $500,000  is. 
devoted  to  magazine  advertising.  A 
new  business  naturally  will  devote  a 
larger  share  to  this  medium. 

To  selling  expense  you  would  also 
charge  the  salaries  of  the  advertising 
and  catalog  departments,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  catalog  files,  postage  on  the 
catalogs,  general  advertising,  office 
space  used  and,  in  fact,  any  item  that 
enters  into  the  securing  of  an  order. 
Selling  expense  varies  according  to  the 
class  of  goods.  Automobile  tires  and 
accessories  will  run  between  4  per  cent 
and  5  per  cent,  and  so  will  groceries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  jewelry  de- 
partment will  require  10  per  cent,  as 
will  the  fashion  department.  The  lower 
cost  of  the  first  two  is  due  to  the  larger 
volume  per  order  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  the  amount  of  handling  required. 

Under    buying    office    expense     you 
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charge  the  cost  of  buying  goods  and 
of  merchandise  supervision.  It  includes 
the  salaries  of  the  merchandise  head 
and  his  buyers.  As  you  will  note,  this 
element  of  expense  is  small  and  is  fair- 
ly constant  between  2  per  cent  and  3 
per  cent  with  the  various  departments. 
For  some  departments  it  may  be  as 
low  as  1%  per  cent. 

Shrinkage  is  an  item  that  always 
needs  careful  watching.  It  represents 
the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
of  goods  and  what  your  firm  actually 
receives  for  them. 

A  stock  of  $100,000  worth  of  shoes 
might  be  expected  to  carry,  say  33  1/3 
per  cent  gross  profit.  At  that  rate  it 
should  bring  you  sales  of  $150,000.  At 
the  end  of  the  season,  however,  you  will 
find  that  actually  it  brought  in,  say, 
only  $146,000.  This  loss  or  shrinkage 
is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  rep- 
resents damaged  goods  or  out-of -season 
stock  sold  at  a  loss,  allowances  made 
to  customers,  theft  and  similar  items. 
It  is  always  present  in  any  merchan- 
dising or  manufacturing  business  and 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  While 
we  have  set  the  average  at  3  per  cent, 
in  some  departments  it  may  run  to  6 
per  cent. 

What  net  profit  is  expected?  Here, 
naturally,  is  the  meat  of  your  whole 
business.  You  would  like  to  make  this 
as  high  as  possible.  Instead  of  6  per 
cent,  you  might  want  to  make  it  10  per 
cent  by  raising  prices,  but  competitive 
conditions  will  not  warrant  it.  The 
amount  of  net  profit  varies  with  your 
line.  Slow-moving  merchandise  gener- 
ally carries  a  larger  net  profit  than 
staples  and  fast-selling  items.  With 
the  mail  order  houses  this  net  profit 
usually  swings  between  5  per  cent  and  7 
per  cent  on  the  sales.  Of  course,  any 
saving  you  can  make  on  operating  cost, 
selling  expense  and  shrinkage  goes  di- 
rectly into  net  profit. 

At  first  glance  this  5  per  cent  or  7 
per  cent  may  not  seem  much,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  on 
your  sales  and  not  on  your  investment. 
With  a  turnover  of  your  stock  four 
times  a  year,  that  would  mean  at  7  per 
cent  that  your  investment  is  yielding 
28  per  cent.     A  very  handsome  return! 


Frederick  W.  Wilson 

Has  retired  as  president,  editor  and 
manager  of  The  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  News,  with  which  paper  he  has 
been  connected  for  the  past  37  years. 
Frederick  H.  Keefe  succeeds  him  as 
publisher  and  general  manager. 


Advertising  Club  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

A.nnounces  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Charles  H.  Quackenbush; 
vice-presidents,  L.  M.  Montgomery, 
J.  G.  Craig,  William  N.  Cann;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hugh  Carter.  William 
P.  Metten,  G.  Sellers  Smith,  F.  Ray 
Phillips,  William  Cover  and  Elias  Wet- 
stein  were  elected  directors. 


["ORNING,  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, most  radio  dials  in 
Wisconsin  are  set  for  WHAD,  the 
Marquette  University-Milwaukee 
Journal  broadcasting  station.  During  dinner  hour, 
too,  and  often  at  midnight,  the  radio  fans  prefer 
WHAD  programs  because  of  their  easy  reception, 
local  interest,  high  quality  and  freedom  from  adver- 
tising propaganda.  No  wonder  that  the  eyes  of 
Wisconsin's  radio  audience  are  focused  on  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  for  here  alone  they  find  the 
complete  programs  of  their  favorite  station  and  all 
other  radio  news.  Radio  advertisers  and  all  adver- 
tisers seeking  the  largest  home  audience  in  the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market,  find  that  this  new 
source  of  dependable  reader  interest  means  greater 
returns  per  advertising  dollar. 


For  maximum  sales  volume 
at  the  lowest  possible  adver- 
tising    cost,    concentrate 


m 


J' The  Milwaukee 
OUBNAL 
FIRST-  byMedt 


Research  on 

Methods  of  Making  Advertising 

Appropriations 

Nearly  100  typewritten  pages,  with 
complete  forms  for  advertising  bud- 
gets, and  details  of  methods  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  sum  to  be  spent,  as  prac- 
ticed by  various  advertisers.  Price; 
$75.00. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th   St.,   New   York  City 

Tel.:    Fitzroy   6720 


In  the 

Lumber 

Field 


It's  the 

Established  1873 
Published  Weekly  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Keep  Your  Catalog 
Out  of  the  Files! 

Too    many   files   are   mortuaries    for 
well-intended      catalogs — or      rather, 
too  many  well-intended  catalogs  de- 
serve no  better  fate. 

Yours  may  be,  to  the  busy  executive, 
"just  another  catalog" — another  tomb- 
stone for  the  file  burial  ground.  Or  it 
may  be  a  salesman- — a  real  salesman — an 
on-the-desk,  on-the-job  salesman  persuad- 
ing him  to  refer  to  it  frequently. 

Your  catalog  can  be  made  to  possess 
selling  virtues  which  can  be  reckoned  in 
terms  of  cash.  A  Smith-made  Art- 
Leather  Cover  fitted  to  it  will  make  it 
sell.  Its  rich,,  attractive  appearance  will 
keep  it  on  the  executive's  desk,  a  persua- 
sive reminder  within  easy  reach. 

A  Smith-made  Art-Leather  Cover  not 
only  keeps  your  catalog  from  mildewing 
in  the  office  cemetery,  but  its  fine  appear- 
ance also  suggests  the  quality  of  your 
product  and  stimulates  sales. 

Proof  is  at  hand.  Simply  send  us  your 
catalog  and  tell  us  how  many  you  issue. 
Without  obligation  we  will  fit  it  with  a 
Smith-made  Art-Leather  Cover  and  sug- 
gest a  color  and  embossing  arrangement. 
Both  the  low  cost  and  the  new  dominant 
appeal  of  the  catalog  will  astonish  you. 
Send  it  today  so  that  we  can  present  the 
finished  picture  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  recent  months  we  have  made 
more  than  150,000  Smith-made  Art- 
Leather  Catalog  Covers,  Salesmen's  Port- 
folios, Display  Cases,  Window  and  Coun- 
ter Signs  for: 


Andit  Burrau   of  Circulation! 
Branswiclc-Ballie-Collender  Co. 
•Butler    Brothers 
•••Devoe   &   Raynolds    Co. 
••First   National    Bank,    Chicazo 
Hart,  SchalTner  &  Man 
•••••John    A.    HerUl    Publishinc    Co. 

B.    Kuppenheimer    Co. 
***La   Salle  Extension    Unirersitr 
Mansfield    Tire   &    Rubber   Co. 
•••Monran   Sash   &    Door   Co. 
•••••National    TailorinK    Co. 

••♦Peck    &    Hill    Co. 
••Joseph  T.   Reyerson  Co. 
•  •••••Stone  &  Field  Corporation 

United    States    Military    Academy 
Western  Printinx  &  Litho.  Co. 


(•)  Indicates  nnmbcr  of  repeat  orders. 

THE  S.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


"We  Return,  Express 
Collect" 
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be  put  into  regular  stock  for  shipment 
again  until  it  has  been  sent  to  the  fac- 
tory to  be  redressed  and  recartoned. 
The  retailer  is  very  careless  about 
packing  goods  which  he  returns. 

A  shoe  manufacturing  concern  is- 
sues a  catalog  twice  a  year  in  which 
it  states  its  position  regarding  the  re- 
turn of  merchandise  in  a  prominent 
way  on  one  of  the  front  pages.  Pos- 
itively no  shoes  returned  without  the 
firm's  permission  will  be  accepted  from 
the  transportation  company.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  however,  dealers  persist 
in  sending  goods  back  without  notify- 
ing the  company  or  the  salesman  that 
they  are  being  sent.  To  top  that,  more 
than  one  dealer  has  declared  emphati- 
cally, either  personally  or  by  letter, 
that  he  does  not  propose  to  take  any 
dictation  from  the  manufacturer;  if 
there  are  such  shoes  in  any  shipment 
which  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  does 
not  care  to  keep,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
send  them  back. 

IT  is  the  invariable  practice  of  this 
company  to  refuse  to  take  from  the 
transportation  company  any  goods  re- 
turned for  which  return  permission  has 
not  been  given.  If  a  letter  from  a 
merchant  has  been  received  which  sets 
forth  a  reasonable  case,  then  the  goods 
are  taken  in;  otherwise  not.  When 
notice  is  received  from  the  transporta- 
tion company  that  a  merchant  has  re- 
turned goods,  a  printed  slip  is  immedi- 
ately mailed  to  him  together  with  a 
letter  stating  that  the  goods  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  transportation  com- 
pany at  his  risk.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  has  been 
sustained  by  the  court,  that  goods  sent 
back  without  an  order  for  the  return 
of  same,  or  without  permission  either 
of  the  firm  or  its  representatives,  are 
held  wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  consignor 
or  shipper.  Generally  speaking,  when 
the  manufacturer  has  stood  fast  and 
refused  to  budge,  the  dealer  has  come 
across  with  a  proposition  to  take  other 
goods  in  exchange  or  has  backed  down 
from  his  high  horse,  asked  that  an 
exception  be  made  in  this  instance,  and 
promised  that  he  would  not  repeat  the 
offense. 

The  peculiar  and  interesting  thing 
about  this  is  that  the  salesman  is  finally 
appealed  to  by  the  dealer  and  comes 
to  his  concern  begging  that  it  take  the 
goods  in  lest  he  lose  the  account.  But 
I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where 
the  manufacturer  has  stood  his  ground, 
if  he  knew  he  was  absolutely  in  the 
right,  where  the  salesman  has  not  been 
able  to  sell  that  merchant  again.  There- 


fore, it  is  a  process  of  education,  and  a 
tough  job  at  that.  If  the  manufactur- 
ers and  wholesalers  in  all  lines  were 
united  on  a  policy  in  regard  to  mer- 
chandise returned  without  justifiable 
cause,  they  could  make  pretty  good 
headway.  But  in  most  lines  of  industry 
there  are  what  we  call  weak-kneed 
houses  and  their  methods  are  thrown 
at  the  other  by  the  merchant  and  the 
salesmen. 

WHEN  the  shoe  company  previous- 
ly referred  to  receives  notice  from 
the  railroad  that  some  merchant  has 
returned  a  consignment  of  goods,  it  is 
their  custom  to  mail  him  one  of  their 
printed  slips  which  sets  forth  clearly 
the  manufacturer's  stand  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

IMPORTANT 

Heretofore  it  has  been  quite  a  gen- 
eral practice  to  accept  shoes  returned 
for  reasons  given.  Henceforth  no  goods 
will  be  received  from  the  transportation 
company  unless  we  have  previously 
agreed,  either  by  mail  or  through  our 
salesmen,  to  accept  them.  This  plan 
works  no  hardship  on  the  retail  dealer 
and  insures  fair  play  to  all  concerned. 
Fair  play  is  all  we  ask.  If  you  have 
ground  for  complaint,  take  it  up  with 
our  salesman.  He  is  within  reach  at 
all  times  and  his  presence  assures  fair 
play  to  us  both.  We  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive goods,  if  for  any  reason  they  do 
not  measure  up  to  market  standards, 
or  if  we  are  at  fault  in  the  filling  of 
the  order,  but  we  do  object  to  receiv- 
ing goods  that  dealers  find  do  not  sell 
as  well  as  they  had  expected,  or  goods 
that  they  want  to  unload  because  they 
happen  to  be  overstocked.  It  is  not 
fair  to  ship  back  to  us  a  case  of  shoes 
and  merely  say:  "Not  up  to  sample," 
"Not  as  ordered,"  etc.  All  correspond- 
ence relating  to  goods  which  you  wish 
to  return  will  be  answered  proniptly 
and  arrangements  made  for  adjust- 
ment of  same  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

While  manufacturers  believe  that  a 
stiff  policy  never  drew  customers, 
nevertheless,  the  plan  of  this  house  is 
winning  the  respect  of  first  class  deal- 
ers throughout  their  territory. 

The  history  of  the  past  and  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  today  warrant  the 
belief  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
certain  percentage  of  dealers  who  will 
violate  business  rules,  practices  and 
customs  until  by  word  of  mouth  and 
example  the  gospel  of  the  square  deal 
finally  seeps  through  and  touches  the 
right  chord.  There  are  occasional  evi- 
dences of  greater  consideration  for 
others  now,  which  encourage  our  hope 
that  costs  of  returned  goods  will  be 
permanently  lowered  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 
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have  passed  our  tests  and 

GOOD 
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SAYS 
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Coast  to  Coast  in 
Seven  Minutes 

THE  first  advertisement  ever 
flashed  across  the  continent  by 
the  newly  invented  telephoto- 
graphic  process  was  received  in  New 
York  recently  over  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  lines, 
when  the  complete  layout  and  text  of 
an  advertisement!  for  the  California 
Pear  Growers'  Association  was  wired 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in 
seven  minutes. 

The  apparatus,  which  uses  a  regular 
telephone  wire,  is  so  designed  as  to 
transmit  a  picture  five  by  seven  inches, 
which  is  received  as  a  negative,  and 
after  photographic  development  of  the 
usual  sort  is  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  an  ordinary  photograph. 

In  sending,  the  picture  is  transferred 
to  a  film  and  inserted  into  the  trans- 
mitter simply  by  rolling  it  into  a  cyl- 


i>^  ■•  ■*^  ••  "^  _  •* .  ** 


«'*! 


^:^£s^ 


inder.  A  very  small  but  intense  beam 
of  light  shines  through  the  film  upon 
a  photoelectric  cell  within.  As  the  film 
rotates  upon  its  axis,  it  progresses  slow- 
ly past  the  light.  In  this  way  each 
minute  section  of  the  film  affects  the 
intensity  of  the  light  reaching  the  sen- 
sitive cell.  This  variation  upon  the 
cell  gives  rise  to  an  electric  current 
which,  through  the  agency  of  a  vacuum 
tube  amplifier  and  modifier,  controls 
the  current  flowing  over  the  line. 

At  the  receiving  end  this  process  is 
reversed.  The  current  flowing  in  from 
the  transcontinental  wire  operates  a 
new  device  called  a  light  valve,  con- 
trolling a  light  beam  which  falls  upon 
a  sensitive  film  mounted  like  that  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  revolving  and 
passing  before  the  light.  The  two  films 
move  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

The  apparatus  has  been  evolved  by 
the  engineers  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc. 


The  Area  Compritins 
the  Sex  York  C«» 
Milt  Sked. 


ZOfty  TOomen  Jtead 
^his  J>air^  Taper 


UNLIKE  her  city  sister,  the  farm  woman  takes  an  active  interest 
in  her  husband's  business.  She  knows  its  problems,  and  often 
is  the  first  to  suggest  needed  farm  improvement. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Dairymen's  League  News  has  built  up  a 
strong  household  department.  On  the  Home  Elditor's  Advisory 
Board  are  real  farm  women,  leaders  in  their  resj)ective  com- 
munities. An  examination  of  the  Home  Department  will  con- 
vince you  of  its  vital  interest  to  readers. 

The  Dairymen's  League  Xews  appeals  strongly  to  the  woman 
as  well  as  to  the  man  on  the  dairy  farm.  Both  have  a  peculiar 
interest  in  and  affection  for  this  paper  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves part  owners.  It  is  published  for  them,  and  they  have  a 
voice  in  shaping  its  policy. 

Manufacturers  of  household  supplies  and  equipment  will  find 
the  70,000  women  readers  of  the  Dairymen's  League  News  re- 
sponsive to  their  sales  messages.  These  women  are  purchasing 
agents  for  families  which  maintain  a  high  average  standard  of 
living.  A  dependable  year-round  income  from  milk,  eggs  and 
other  produce  assures  them  ample  buying  power. 

The  women  on  the  prosperous  dairy  farms  of  "The  New  York 
City  Milk  Shed"  are  eagerly  considering  improvements  for  their 
homes.  You  can  reach  them  most  effectively  through  their  own 
paper — and  the  cost  is  only  50c  a  line  for  a  circulation  averaging 
70,000. 

Prompt  reservation  will  assure  you  space  in  the  Home  Depart- 
ment.    Better  send  it  today. 

Ask  us  for  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card. 


NEW   YORK: 
120    -W.    42nd    Street 

T.    M.  Tibbitts.    Bus.    Mgr. 

0.    E.    EvBrttt.    Adv.    Mgr. 

Phone   Wisconsin   6081 


Dai  RUMENS 

Ve  ague  -j 

News 


CHICAGO: 

10   S.    La   Salle   Streal 

Jghn   O.    Rou 

Phsne   State   3652 


"The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  YorkCity  Milk-Shed" 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Sail  into  Sales  With  Boys^  Life 


COVER  to  cover 
readers — avid  in- 
terest— that's  what  ad- 
vertisers in  Boys'  Life 
really  get.  For  it  is 
the  ideal  boy  maga- 
zine, covering  every 
subject  dear  to  boy 
hearts — scouting,  out- 
door life,  sports,  radio, 
etc. 


You  can  get  sales  thru 
Boys'  Life.  It  reaches 
many  thousands  of  the 
550,000  Boy  Scouts- 
live,  resourceful  boys 
who  find  ways  of  get- 
ting what  they  want. 
Make  them  desire  your 
product,  and  watch 
sales  rise. 

Let  us  tell  you  more. 


BOVS'ALIFE 


THE  BOY  SCOli 


•  MAGAZINE 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Union  Bank  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  lU. 


r 


V 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


% 


CAR.D       »LDO    '  CUVILAND'O^ 

PHOTOCIlAfT    COMPANVO^ 


Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR   LITHOGRAPHED 
FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 

Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 

HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND   LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North  Kincshighwajr  ST.  LOUIS 


Public  Understanding 
of  Industry 

By  Alfred  Fischer 

Michigan     Committee    on    Public    Utility 
Information 

THE  idea  of  going  directly  to  the 
people  with  the  intimate  prob'.ems 
of  an  industry  is  a  comparatively 
recent  one,  for,  during  many  genera- 
tions, American  business  thought  it  had 
to  be  very  secretive  about  its  methods 
and  processes.  Secrecy  invites  suspi- 
cion, and  this  resulted  regardless  of 
whether  there  was  cause  for  it.  It  re- 
quired vision  to  conceive  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  public  understand- 
ing and  good  will,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  industries  which  were 
developed  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life. 

The  service  which  publicity  has  ren- 
dered is  one  of  the  elements  of  our 
industrial  system  that  amazes  the  for- 
eign observer.  In  no  other  country  has 
it  been  applied  as  here.  It  has  rendered 
unsalable  a  loaf  of  bread  that  is  not 
marketed  in  a  dustproof  and  finger- 
proof  wrapper  and  has  convinced  a  na- 
tion that  that  loaf  is  just  as  appetizing 
and  healthful  as  one  baked  by  a  house- 
wife in  a  blazing  hot  kitchen.  It  has 
driven  the  politicians  and  hecklers  out 
of  the  time-honored  practice  of  med- 
dling and  muddling  in  the  nation's  rail- 
road problems,  The  publicists'  treat- 
ment of  public  health  and  sanitation 
subjects  has  been  a  very  profitable  thing 
for  the  producers  of  paint,  disinfec- 
tants, screens  and  fences,  which  prod- 
ucts receive  great  sales  stimulation  an- 
nually through  clean-up  and  paint-up 
campaigns.  Millions  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  on  publicity  today  by  all  of 
our  important  industries. 

It  is  not  merely  good  judgment  to  in- 
vite public  confidence  through  frank 
and  thorough  discussion  of  public  util- 
ity business  wherever  an  audience  can 
be  found;  it  is  a  policy  dictated  by 
modern  conditions.  Quite  apart  from 
any  commercial  concern  with  publicity, 
the  customers  must  not  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  the  public  utility  companies 
are  agents  of  conservation;  that  they 
actually  preserve  the  nation's  coal  and 
oil  resources  by  making  them  yield  a 
maximum  of  the  energy  they  possess 
for  performing  man's  needful  tasks. 

Publicity  has  done  its  part  to  make 
curios  of  the  coal  scuttle  and  lamp 
chimney  and  will  some  day  add  to  that 
collection  the  ash  barrel  and  the  ice 
pick,  the  broom  and  dish  towel.  The 
public  utility  companies  have  a  wonder- 
ful story  to  tell,  a  story  of  the  industry 
which  does  more  research  and  adopts 
the  results  of  that  research  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other.  Its  very  scientific 
nature,  however,  makes  it  difficult  to 
comprehend,  and  for  that  reason  the 
companies  must  never  cease  to  talk 
about  it. 


Portion  of  a  report  before  the  Michigan 
Gas  Association  meeting,  Mackinac  Island, 
Mich. 
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NUMBER    ONE    OF    A    SERIES    GIVING    GLIMPSES    INTO    VERMONT 

INDUSTRIES 

The  Farm  Industry 
in  Vermont^ — 


One  of  the  many  reasons  why  this  State  presents 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  aggressive  advertisers 


The  Status  of  The  Farmer 

The  speculation  that  surrounds 
farming  in  the  cereal  producing 
states  of  the  West  does  not  exist 
in  Vermont.  For  its  farm  products 
are  demanded  by  the  great  indus- 
trial centers  that  lie  within  150  miles 
of  any  point  in  the  state. 

The  Vermont  farmer  has  a  steady 
market  for  his  produce — milk,  but- 
ter, eggs,  fruits,  maple  syrup,  etc. 
Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  both 
long  haul  and  high  freight  expense 
are  eliminated,  and  that  these  prod- 
ucts bring  high  prices,  and  you  can 
realize  what  makes  the  Vermont 
farmer  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  world. 

Value  of  Farms 
$60,000,000  was  the  total  Vermont 


farm  output  last  year.  This  return 
was  derived  from  farm  property  val- 
ued at  $222,736,620  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Land,  $82,938,252 — implements 
and  machinery,  $21,234,130 — livestock, 
$42,385,331— buildings,  $76,108,907. 

Statistics  Showing  Prosperity 
Western   farmers    come    East   and 
obtain  a  greater  yield  than  they  did 
in  the  West.     Vermont  farm  soil  is 
rich  and  produces  profusely. 

86%  of  Vermont's  farmers  own 
their  own  farms  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  50%.  63%  have 
water  piped  into  the  house — the  na- 
tional average  is  9%.  57.6%  of  the 
farms  have  phones — 38%  is  the  na. 
tional  average. 

Merchandising  The  State 
These  prosperous  farms  constitute 


only  one-half  of  the  total  industry  of 
the  state.  Manufacturing  constitutes 
the  other  half.  Here  the  position  of 
the  workers  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
farmers — they  are  well  paid,  and 
rents  and  living  expenses  are  low. 

This  is  a  desirable  market  for  you, 
and  it  is  easily  merchandised — be- 
cause it  falls  logically  into  six  divi- 
sions. These  districts  center  about 
Barre,  Bennington,  Brattleboro,  Bur- 
lington, Rutland,  and  St.  Johnsbury. 

The  leading  dailies  in  each  of  these 
cities  have  united  in  the  cause  of 
better  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing. They  have  published  a  thorough 
33-page  Survey  of  the  state  which 
|Will  be  of  great  aid  to  you.  Send 
Ifor  it. 


VERMONT  ALLIED  DAILIES 


Barre  Times 
Burlington  Free  Press 


Brattleboro  Reformer  .*.  Bennington  Banner 

Rutland  Herald    .*.    St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
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lo  of  a  cent 

PER  PROSPECT 


SIXTY  MILLION 

American    Church    Mem- 
bers     Demand     Good 
Church  Music  and 

PAY  FOR  IT 


The  EXPOSITOR 

Ministers'  Trade  Journal  since  1899 

Covers  the  Church  Field 


The   October  Issue  Will   Be 
the  Annual 

Church  Music  Number 

presenting  unusual  sales  op- 
portunities to  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in 

Pipe  Organs 

Organ  Blowers 

Reed  Organs 

Pianos 

Orchestra  Instruments 

Band  Instruments 

Radio  Outfits 

Talking  Machines 

Hymn  Books 

Anthems  and  Collections 

Music  Publishers 

Music  Racks 

Hymn  Boards 

Choir  Stalls 

Choir  Vestments 

Chimes 

Etc. 

• 

Your  Ad  will  go  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Buyers  in  this 
wealthy  field  at  3/10  cent 
per  buyer  or  $75.00  a  page. 

• 

To  insure  proof  for  cor- 
rection, your  copy  should  be 
in  not  later  than  September 
let. 


May  we  send  you  our  rate 
card^-card  of  distribution 
by  states  and  a  complimen- 
tary copy  of  the  EXPOSI- 
TOR? 


The  EXPOSITOR 

701-710  Caxton  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Chicago 

17  W.  42d  St.      37  S.   Wabash 


"Let's  Have  a  Smash 


r> 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   40] 


such  heights  of  grandeur  as  are  often 
essayed?  Is  advertising  considered  by 
the  laity  as  pictures;  and  if  so,  what 
part  have  we  advertising  people  had 
in  giving  them  that  understanding? 

If  a  smash  has  selling  power,  as 
such,  that  power  should  do  one  thing 
and  sell  one  product.  But,  generally 
speaking,  whose  is  the  smash  ?  What 
part  of  it  is  forceful,  factful  proof  of 
the  merit  of  the  goods  or  the  service, 
and  what  part  of  it  is  technique  which 
not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  under- 
stands ?  Most  readers  do  not  know 
whether  the  original  drawing  was 
made  with  a  brush  or  a  pen — whether 
it  was  wash,  guache,  oil  or  water 
color. 

IS  the  advertising  business  a  jobbing 
house  for  pictures — or  a  clearing 
house  for  selling  information?  Please 
do  not  misunderstand.  This  writing  is 
not  a  libel  on  pictures  nor  on  their 
use.  They  are  indispensable  to  adver- 
tising. We  could  not  do  without 
graphics  in  some  form,  and  there  would 
be  no  use  in  disputing  their  value.  But 
they  should  be  only  such  part  of  an  ad- 
vertisement as  is  necessary.  Like 
thoughts  and  words  and  type  and  en- 
gravings, they  are  a  part  of  our  equip- 
ment— the  tools  of  advanced  salesman- 
ship. And  the  hand  which  uses  any  or 
all  of  this  equipment  should  know  when 
to  stop. 

How  big  must  a  headline  be  to  get 
itself  read?  And  how  big  must  a  pic- 
ture be  to  get  itself  seen?  You  have 
forgotten,  no  doubt,  what  was  the  text 
of  the  biggest  headline  you  have  ever 
seen,  but  you  remember  that  "United 
States  Tires  are  Good  Tires."  And 
that  line  does  not  appear  larger  than 
eighteen  point  at  most.  In  its  white 
space,  it  looks  like  a  gem  on  its  vel- 
vet bed  in  Tiffany's  window.  It  is  a 
restrained  expression,  in  thought,  and 
quite  as  much  so  in  size — but  it  is  a 
smash.  And  it  is  that  because  it  has 
been  repeated  so  often  and  so  quietly 
to  so  many  people.  It  is  an  acceptable 
interruption — in  perfectly  understand- 
able and  believable  terms. 

We  are  not  more  violent  with  pictures 
than  we  are  in  the  use  of  type.  We 
cause  settings  to  be  made  which  give 
the  eye  such  a  tortuous  path  to  fol- 
low around  circles,  squares  and  irregu- 
lar shapes,  that  the  business  of  reading 
is  made  unduly  difficult,  and  the  hard- 
est kind  of  optical  work.  Since  the 
eye  is  the  medium  of  engagement  be- 
tween the  page  and  the  brain,  the  page 
should  be  made  simple  in  architecture 
and  in  thought. 

We  must  make  the  goods  or  the  ser- 
vice remembered  as  well  as  the  maker 
or  the  sponsor.  We  cannot  do  it  ef- 
fectively with  a  clutter  of  layout  and 
a  plethora  of  elements.  But  if  we  pre- 
sent our  thoughts  framed  in  as  much 


of  order  as  there  is  of  size,  we  plant 
our  message,  like  a  barb,  into  the 
reader's  consciousness.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  him  solve  an  advertising  puz- 
zle of  staggered  lettering  and  queer- 
looking  pictures — not  queer  to  us,  but 
to  the  average  person.  We  should  not 
ask  him  to  work.  That  is  not  reason- 
able. And  he  is  not  interested  in  style 
in  advertising — not  a  tenth  as  much 
as  we  are.  Besides,  some  things  that 
are  perfectly  clear  to  us  in  a  smash 
are  most  likely  to  be  astigmatism  to 
him. 

Any  advertisement  should  be  seen, 
read  and  understood  with  ease  and 
speed.  There  are  perfectly  legitimate 
smashes.  They  are,  no  doubt,  the 
best  kind  of  advertisements  for  things 
which  need  little  description — a  cigar, 
a  cigarette,  a  hat,  clothes,  most  kinds 
of  foods,  a  soap  or  a  roll  of  pepper- 
mints. But  for  things  which  need  ex- 
plaining, particularly  something  new, 
we  may  do  well  to  deal  in  pictures  in 
words  rather  than  in  pictures  in  oils. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  confuse  the 
character  of  the  goods  and  the  meth- 
ods; and  too  often  fail  to  distinguish  as 
to  the  treatment  which  should  be  plain 
to  us  in  each  case.  We  fly  too  readily 
to  what  seems  unusual — forgetting 
that  nearly  all  minds  are  usual  and 
convinced  by  usual  methods.  A  man 
walking  Michigan  Boulevard  or  Beacon 
Street  clad  in  a  red  union  suit  would 
be  most  unusual.  Beyond  question,  he 
would  invite  attention — and  arrest. 

BUT,  we  may  say,  here  is  an  indict- 
ment of  a  great  success — advertis- 
ing. It  isn't.  It  is  not  even  an  accusa- 
tion. It  is  a  confession.  And  as  for 
advertising  being  a  big  success,  it  is — 
no  doubt.  But  if  we  had  doggedly  clung 
to  the  building  of  it  with  fact  and  said 
— "Get  thee  behind  me.  Fashion" — 
would  we  have  done  a  better  job  of 
selling  than  we  can  claim? 

There  has  been  during  the  past  two 
years  or  a  little  more  a  big  success  in 
introducing  a  new  motor  car.  That  car 
has  sold  in  a  big  way.  You  see  it 
wherever  you  go.  In  the  selling  mo- 
tion some  other  motor  car  makers  lost 
old  owners.  The  advertising  was  sim- 
ple, straightforward  and  convincing  to 
the  public.  There  was  not  a  single 
smash  used — ^but  plenty  of  reasons  why 
that  car  is  good.  Look  over  some  back 
numbers  and  examine  the  Chrysler  ad- 
vertising. Evidently  it  was  agreeable 
interruption — and  that  is  advanced 
salesmanship.  The  copy  was  meant  to 
be  read,  and  it  was. 

In  campaigns  like  this  competition 
is  not  shock.  The  reader  is  lifted 
gently  and  set  into  an  easy  chair  in  a 
strong,  soft  light  where  he  may  grasp 
quickly  his  mental  surroundings.  He 
is  not  blown  suddenly  through  a  plate- 
glass    window    to    find    himself    on    all 
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Memphis  Press  First 
In  City  Circulation 

The  Memphis  Press  is  nineteen  years  old.  Its  pre-eminence  in 
Memphis,  confirmed  year  after  year,  has  a  solid  and  time-tested  basis 
in  public  approval  and  reader  faith.  Press  circulation  is  con- 
centrated in  Memphis  and  nearby  cities  and  towns. 


City  Circulations 
The  Press.  .  .37,826 
Commercial 

Appeal .  .  .  34,859 

News 

Scimitar.  .26,180 

City      Circulations^ 

Average     for     6 

Months      Ending 

March  31,  1925 

ISinety-two  per  cent 
of  your  advertising 
dollar  invested 
through  The  Press, 
reaches  Memphis 
families. 

Comparison  of  rates : 

The  Press 8c. 

Commercial 

Appeal     ....  18c. 
News  Scimitar 

14c.  to  17c. 


The  Memphis  Press 


^/ 


First  in  Memphis 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


New  York 


MEMBER  OF  THE  A.  B.  C 

REPRESENTED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  FIELD  BY 

ALUED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  Los    Angeles 


Seattle 
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Within  the  means  of  all 

Visitors  from  toreign  countries  invariably  wonder 
at  the  number  of  telephones  in  America.  "Why  is 
it,"  they  ask,  "that  nearly  everybody  in  America 
has  a  telephone,  while  in  Europe  telephone  service 
is  found  only  in  a  limited  number  of  offices  and 
homes?" 

First  of  all,  telephone  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  the  lowest  in  the  world  for  the  service  given. 
Here,  since  the  beginning,  the  best  service  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people  has  been  the  ideal.  By 
constant  improvement  in  efficiency  and  economy  the 
Bell  System  has  brought  telephone  service  within 
the  means  of  all.  From  the  start,  its  rate  policy  has 
been  to  ask  only  enough  to  pay  fair  wages  and  a  fair 
return  on  investment. 

The  American  people  are  eager  to  adopt  what- 
ever is  useful.  They  have  found  that  Bell  telephone 
service,  comprehensive,  prompt  and  reliable,  connect- 
ing them  with  the  people  they  wish  to  reach,  is  worth 
far  more  to  them  than  the  price  charged  for  it. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
'^\  And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  UniverMal  Service 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewlih  Daily  Forward  Is  the  world'i  larffeat  Jewish 
daily.  A.B.C.  elrculation  equal  to  combined-  total 
elnulatlon  of  all  Jewish  newspapera  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  communUy  throughout  the 
United  Statn.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carrlaa  tbe 
largest  Tolume  of  local  and  national  adrertlslng. 
B«Dden  efTeetlre  mercbandiilns  terrice.  Rates  on 
requeat. 


f    The  Only  Denne'in   . 
k  Canadian  Advei'ti5xn 


Canada    may    bo    "just    nvir    the  - 
border."      but     when     advert  Isinn 
there    you    need    a    Canadian    Agency 
thoroughly   conversant    with    local    con- 
ditions.    Let  us  tell  you  why. 

A' JDENME  C  Conmansr  Itdi 

^^  Kalofd    Bids.  TC&ONTO.   ^ 


fours,  surrounded  and  bewildered  by  a 
forest  of  lettering,  color,  pictures  and 
conventional  acanthus  leaves.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  careful  that  the  result  is 
not  this,  when  in  conference  we  say  in 
chorus — "Let's  Have  a  Smash!" 


C'*^*! 


Shields  &  Colcord,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  firm  name  of  Earl  B. 
Shields,  advertising,  Chicago,  becoming 
effective  with  the  appointment  of  D.  H. 
Colcord  as  vice-president  of  the  organ- 
ization. 


F.  P.  Karger 

Formerly  with  the  Bankers  Service 
Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  handle  copy  and  production 
on  the  staff  of  Guy  W.  Hodges,  Inc., 
same  city,  direct  mail  advertising. 


George  O.  Pritchard 

Formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Philip  Ritter  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  advertising  agency,  has  joined 
Sackheim  &  Scherman,  Inc.,  same  city. 


Advertising  Calendar 


July  16-18  —  American  Photo-En- 
ffravers  Association  Convention,  New 
York. 

July  17-18- — Conference,  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

JtiLY  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)   at  Seattle,  Wash. 

September  21-24 — Advertising  Spe- 
cialty Association,  Chicago,  III. 

Sejptembeb  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  1-4  —  International  Con- 
sress  of  the  Business  Press,  Paris, 
France. 

OCTOBEiR  2-3 — Conference  of  Adver- 
tising Club  Executives,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  5-6 — National  Advertising 
Commission.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

October  6-8 — Convention  of  Win- 
dow Display  Advertising  Association, 
Chicago. 

October  12-13 — First  district  con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Springfield,    Mass. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

October  15-16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago,  III. 

OcTOBEJR  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

October  26-27 — Convention  of  Mail 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

October  26-28  (tentative)^ — Insur- 
ance Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,   Mass. 

November  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

November  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oltlahoma  City, 
Okla. 

June  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, I'a. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  In  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   Interest  to  advertisers. 
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The  Travel  Poster 
Exhibition 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 


illustration  is  better  than  its  repro- 
duction. Too  much  good  art  is  still 
being  murdered  on  the  lithographers 
stone. 

Appropriately,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  was  a  collection  of  British  travel 
posters,  loaned  by  Mr.  Louis  G. 
Audette.  America  may  lead  the  world 
in  advertising.  But  she  certainly 
trails   Europe  in   travel  posters. 

The  Europeans  take  a  broader  view 
of  travel  posters.  The  London,  Mid- 
land and  Scottish  Railway,  for  in- 
stance, commissioned  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  to  do  one 
poster  each.  Thus  were  created  that 
weird,  luring  "Castle  in  Northern  Ire- 
land," by  Julius  Olsson,  that  powerful 
industrial  by  Norman  Wilkinson,  and 
others. 

These  English  also  are  employing  im- 
pressionistic art,  with  striking  results. 
"Wembley,"  "For  Christmas"  and 
"Sutton-on-Sea"  suggest  whole  stories, 
simply  by  coior-and-mass  impression- 
ism. 

If  some  French  and  Swiss  posters 
had  been  shown,  Europe's  superiority 
would  have  been  even  more  apparent. 
These  are  usually  exquisite  things, 
with  delightfully  quaint  yet  realistic 
effects,  striking  color  effects,  and 
subtle  color  harmonies. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  American 
poster  art  is  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 
But  most  American  ability  goes  into 
24-sheets  for  cigarettes.  It  occupies 
itself  with  gorgeous  girls  and  even 
more  gorgeous  men  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  being  beautiful  and  non- 
chalant. In  other  words,  the  portrait 
painter  is  flourishing,  but  the  land- 
scape painter  is  languishing.  Why? 
Travel  offers  a  hundred  times  the 
poster  possibilities  of  any  other  sub- 
ject. 

May  more  of  our  travel  companies 
progress  from  the  "Subway  Sun" 
stage  of  advertising  to  the  Chicago 
stage  I 

B.  K.  Hollister 

Has  been  elected  secretary  of  The 
Modern  Hospital  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Roger  A.  Johnstone 

Who  has  been  western  manager  of 
The  Modem  Priscilla  for  the  past  four 
years,  will  open  his  own  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  act  as  coast  representa- 
tive for  The  Modern  Priscilla,  Peoples' 
Home  Journal,  Time,  and  Child  Life. 

Hecker-H-O  Company,  Inc. 

Has  been  formed  by  the  merger  of 
the  H-0  Cereal  Company  of  Buffalo 
with  the  Hecker  Cereal  Company  of 
New  York.  The  executive  forces  of 
the  two  companies  have  been  consoli- 
dated and  will  make  their  headquarters 
in  Buffalo,  from  which  point  the  new 
company  will  be  directed. 


Reliable 
Counsellors 


The   president    of   a    great   textile   manufacturing    concern 

near  Philadelphia  asked  us  to  name  the  man  who  was 
best  fitted  to  become  their  New  York  representative  at  a 
salary    of    $15,000    a    year. 

We  named  the  man  who  is  now  vice-president  and  agent 
of  the  corporation  in  question.  We  didn't  do  it  for  money. 
No  bill  was  rendered  to  the  man  or  the  corporation  foi  a 
service  of  this  kind.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  sell  is  sub- 
scriptions to  and  advertising  space  in  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter. 

We  get  hundreds  of  jobs  for  men  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  we  don't  run  a  commercial  employment  agency  and  we 
don't  make  any  money  out  of  it,  so  v*re  don't  recommend  a 
man  unless  he  is  worthy. 

Nor  do  we  solicit  or  carry  any  advertising  in  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  that  doesn't  belong  there.  We 
don't  tell  a  man  that  there  are  opportunities  for  him  in  the 
textile  industry  unless  the  opportunities  are  patent.  If  you 
can't  make  a  success  in  the  textile  industry,  we  don't  want 
your  advertising. 

Within  a  year,  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  cogs — that  is, 
wooden  teeth  for  big  gears — asked  us  about  the  possibilities 
in  the  textile  industry.  We  told  him  it  offered  no  outlet  for 
his  product.  We  turned  down  this  advertising — but  another 
textile  paper  accepted  and  published  it. 

If  you  have  something  for  the  textile  industry,  if  your  prices 
and  qualities  are  competitive,  come  along  with  us  and  we 
will  show  you  something. 

Standard  7  x  10  Page  Established  1887 

Charter  Member  A.   B.   C. 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Paper  of  Continuous  Publication   in  the  United  States 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  United  States  of  any  Textile  Publication 

530  Atlantic  Avenue  518    Johnston    BIdg. 

Boston  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  house  organs  in  the  country. 
Edited,  printed,  and  mailed  in  lots  of  1000 
and  up  at  5  to  15  cents  pername  permonth. 
Write  forcopy  of  The  William  Feather  Magazine 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caiton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


~T  f^  //^^fc  in — 
/  "r     and  stays  in — 
JL  /  it's  an 

WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


[327  E.  29th  St. 
Lexington  5780 
Kew  York  City 
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Dentist 
Hvery 
Month 


ORAL   HYGIENE 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:    W.    B.    Conant,    Peoples    Gas 
Bldg.,    Harrison    8448. 

NEW    YORK:     Stuart    M.    Stanley,    53 
Park  Place,   Barclay  8547. 

ST.   LOUIS:  A.  D.  McKinnev,  Syndicate 
Trust   Bldg.,    Olive   43. 

LOS    ANGELES:     E.    G.     Lenznes,    922 
Chapman  Bldg.,  Vandike  5238. 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1 500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


In  Sharper  Focus 


A.  C.  Pearson 

HE  won  his  first  race  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  three  as  extra  man 
on  the  palpitating  back  of  a 
Kansas  cow  pony.  Nowadays,  he  pre- 
fers to  pilot  Cadillacs  around  Mont- 
clair,  which  he  does  with  skill  and  dis- 
tinction, although  Joe  at  the  garage 
says  Mr.  Pearson  doesn't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  carbon  and  carbureter 
— and  probably  never  will. 

A.  C.  began  his  business  career  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  but  not  in  that 
famous    deal    when    Manhattan    Island 


cutting  his  handicap — ^without  much 
success.  He's  a  strong  tennis  player — 
and  those  who  have  played  with  him 
will  advise  you  to  go  through  a  rigid 
period  of  training  before  you  take  him 
on.  He  goes  fishing  only  in  a  bathing 
suit  because  he  insists  on  taking  a 
newspaper  along  and  invariably  has  to 
dive  into  the  lake  to  recapture  his  rod 
and  line. 

The  snow-white  halo  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  just  means  that  A.  C. 
puts  two  years'  thinking  in  one  year's 
time — and  likes  it.  His  formula  is  a 
simple  one:  IDEAS— RESULTS.  A 
gentleman  and  a  diplomat,  he  seldom 
fights.  It  is  more  pleasant  and  per- 
manent to  win  battles  by  winning  men. 
A.  C.  is  an  optimist  of  the  first  water. 
Why  shouldn't  he  be — nobody  has  ever 
yet  caught  him  on  the  bear  side  of  any 
market ! 


Louis  Wiley 

By  Walter  Sammis 

LOUIS  WILEY,  for  many  years  busi- 
.  ness  manager  of  The  New  York 
Times,  has  a  long  newspaper  career 
behind  him.  He  has  been,  from  his 
early  youth,  an  indefatigable  newspa- 
per worker. 

Born  in  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  when  a  small 
boy   his   family   removed  to   Kentucky, 


was  exchanged  for  a  few  colored  beads. 
This  was  later,  out  on  the  prairie, 
where  the  redskins  were  not  always 
so  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  A.  C. 
doesn't  own  all  of  Manhattan  even 
now,  but  as  president  of  the  Textile 
Publishing  Company  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  Publishers  Corporation 
and  director  here  and  there  he  does  in- 
fluence some  of  its  activities. 

They  say  that  A.  C.  knows  everyone 
and  can  do  anything.  His  record,  even 
outside  his  own  concern,  backs  up  this 
belief — the  first  publisher  to  become  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States — the  first  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Conference — always  active  with  the 
government  in  matters  of  publishing — 
director  of  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York  City,  director  of  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  New  York,  and 
so  on. 

Success  is  a  habit  with  A.  C.  At 
Baker  University  and  later  at  North- 
western University  law  school  he  put 
over  various  original  and  profitable 
business  coups,  finding  time  meanwhile 
to  play  winning  football.  He  wins  now 
at  golf — so  consistently  that  the  U.  P. 
C.  Golf  Club  recently  called  a  special 
meeting  to  discus?  ways  and  means  of 


where  he  received  the   major  part  of 
his  education. 

His  first  newspaper  efTort  was  on 
The  Democrat,  a  weekly  paper  in 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  while  attending 
school  there  in  1884.  When  a  little 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  having 
come  north  again  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
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OPEN  SESAME! 


"Mr.  Wrong,  here  is  your  big 
chance — a  billion  dollar  industry  that 
can  use  your  product,  and  you  are 
leaving  it  unexploited." 

"Well  that  may  be  so,  Mr.  Wright, 
but  you  know  that  our  product  is 
'high  standard'  and  from  what  I 
understand  we  would  have  a  tough 
time  breaking  in  against  cheaper 
competition." 

"But,  that  wouldn't  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Wrong.  The  oil  industry  buys  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  service 
— not  price.  Your  problem 
has  already  been  answered. 
The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  is 
the  'open  sesame.'     It  is  a 


publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
oil  industry,  and  is  popularly  known 
as  the  oil  man's  bible.  Through  its 
pages  you  may  present  your  product 
quite  as  successfully  as  hundreds 
of  other  big  national  concerns  have 
done.  Many  of  them  experimented 
cautiously  at  first  and  then,  this  'open 
sesame'  revealed  a  gold  mine  right 
under  their  very  nose.  Try  it,  Mr. 
Wrong.  A  good  start  would  be  to 
write  to  the  advertising  department. 
I  know  they  can  tell  you  a 
lot  of  things  about  your  op- 
portunity here  that  you 
would  like  to  know.  Try  it." 


^e  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 


PRODUCING 


NEW    YORK     CITY 
30  Church  St. 


R£FININO 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

PITTSBURGH.   PA. 
1003    Jones  Law    Bldg. 


MARKETINO 


CHICAGO 
132S    Peoples    Gas    Bldg. 


-^ 
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Commercial  artists 
know  the  difficulties 
involved  in  preparing 
a  24-slieet  design. 

They  also  know  the 
latest  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  will 
he  found  in        # 

Hie         r 

POSTER 

507  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

Sample  copy  30^ 
ihreeDollars'^eaAy 


ifcts/ 


The  advaotages  of  your  institution, 
your  product,  or  your  service  depend 
on  known  tacts.  It  is  by  conveying 
these  facts  through  well  worded  text 
and  compelling  illustration  that  sales 
result  through  advertising. 

I  spend  much  time  and 
effort  in  expressing  facts 
convincingly  in  my  illus- 
trations. 

Fred'k    Lowenheim 

Illustrator 
226   WEST  47th   ST. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

CHICKERING        8880 


TihqrOmniiner  C^nyaUp 
with  l^ade  Piiblicmr 

forJamplf  (hpies  addresti 
KNIT  GOOD5  PtTBLISHING  CORP. 

9i  Worth  Street  Nev  York.  City 

WllH«miwil»Hiimimniiiiiiiiitiuniiiii»tHnniilllllimiiimll»iMniiiiiiiiitiniiiniiBPlilliin«l 


Mr.  Wiley  obtained  his  first  reportorial 
experience  on  The  Rochester  Union  and 
Advertiser.  Believing  that  The  Post 
Express  would  afford  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, the  youthful  and  ambitious 
young  man  applied  there  for  a  job  and 
obtained  it  at  six  dollars  a  week,  at 
various  times  filling  nearly  all  the 
places  on  the  city  staff.  Salaries  in 
those  days  were  small,  compared  with 
the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Wiley  ad- 
vanced to  eighteen  dollars  a  week — a 
figure  regarded  high  for  a  reporter  at 
that  time. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Wiley,  feeling  the  urge 
of  the  Great  City,  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  met  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who  was 
about  to  acquire  the  control  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Wiley  has  been  honored  both  by 
home  folks  and  foreign  folks.  Roches- 
ter University  made  him  a  Master  of 
Arts;  .France,  Greece,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Roumania  and  Serbia  have  decorated 
him;  his  present  affiliations  are:  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Press  As- 
sociation; Vice-President  of  the  42nd 
Street  Property  Owners  and  Merchants 
Association;  Vice-President  of  the  La- 
fayette Memorial,  Inc.;  President  of 
the  Society  of  the  Genesee;  Member 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Non-Partisan  Association ;  New 
York  Committee  on  the  Federal  City; 
American  Society  of  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Inc.;  Member  Indus- 
trial Relations  Committee  of  National 
Civic  Federation;  Director,  Federated 
General  Relief  Committee,  Inc.;  Munic- 
ipal Art  Society,  New  York;  Broadway 
Association;  Serbian  Aid  Committee. 


Nelson  Chesman  &  Company 

St.  Louis,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  through 
their  office  in  that  city.  The  purpose 
of  this  campaign  is  to  bring  new  in- 
dustries and  branch  offices  of  Northern 
manufacturers  to  Chattanooga. 


R.  H.  Van  Dusen 

Formerly  with  the  New  York  & 
Queens  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, has  joined  Churchill-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 


E-Z-Toon  Radio  Company; 
Kurz-Kasch  Company 

Of  Indianapolis  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
respectively,  have  been  consolidated 
under  one  head.  Charles  Sparks,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  E-Z-Toon  Com- 
pany, will  continue  business  with  the 
new  organization. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  Nixon  &  Company,  same 
city,  investment  securities. 


F.  W.  Lines,  Jr. 

Has  resigned  as  sales  and  advertis- 
ing manager  of  The  Shoe  Retailer  and 
The  Hosiery  Retailer. 


Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc. 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Silent  Automatic  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  the  Silent  Automatic 
Oil  Burner. 


MOTEL 

lEMPIPEJ 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel - 
accomodating  1034  Quests 

Broadwaij  ai  &3-Streef. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

S350 

ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     ^ 


Bakers  Weekly 


A.B.C.-A.B.P. 
New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICERS  West  4Slh  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343   S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


Prepared  /0/- Advertisers 
gencies  <a^,5/Publisher5 
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PHONE  P£NM5nv*«i»0'87S 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  ial«imsn  eould  ■how  akeptioal  proipecti 
the  teBtlmonlil  letten  and  orders  recelred  from 
iBtlsfled  customen.  It  would  remove  doubt  and 
set  the  order.  Don't  leave  teatimonlal  letten 
lying  idle  In  your  fllea — give  them  to  your  men 
and  Increase  your  lales  thru  their  use. 
Vrri*8  tor  aamplet   and  pr^es. 
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Folded  Edge  Dxtckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Maaaillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wantod 


BOOT  AIVD  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly. "  The  Indls- 
iwnsable  adviser  on  shoe  itylei  and  iboe  merchan- 
dlBlnc  nf  the  heat-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  ahoe-itore  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders,  checks,  maps,  reports,  blueprinta,  tc. 

PHOTOSTAT   printa    are    convincine    photo- 

rraphic  faeaimilea  —  produced  without  platoa 

Sind  fur  Samfttl 

Belt  friitt — Quickitt  strfiti 

Commerce  Photo-Print  Corporation 

80  Maiden  Lane  New  York  City 
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rom  an  Advertiser 
—and  an  Agency 

The  letters  reproduced  above  require  no  com- 
ment. They  are  typical  of  many  others.  From 
the  mass  of  letters  received  one  fact  stands  out 
— "How  to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills"  is  a  real  con- 
tribution to  Industrial  Marketing. 

A  copy  of  this  survey  will  be  sent  to  any  manu- 
facturer or  agent  offering  an  industrial  product 
or  service. 

Industrial  Advertisers  Convention 

Every  sales  and  advertising  manager  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts will  GAIN  by  attending  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Convention,  Atlantic  City,  Oct.  19-21.  Get  full 
details  from  W.  A.  Wolf,  Western  Electric  Co.,  New 
York. 
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VENEE,R1NG  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT 


VENEER  manufacturers  in  4,449 
B.C.  didn't  do  much  advertising 
because  most  furniture  manufactur- 
ers made  their  own. 

Today,  however,  the  furniture  manu- 
facturing industry  buys  and  consumes 
millions  of  feet  of  veneers  in  a  year. 
Practically  every  piece  of  furniture 
that  has  a  beautifully  figured  surface  of 
any   size — is   veneered. 

That's  why  veneers,  special  inlays, 
overlays,  decorative  transfers  and  the 
like  are  advertised  extensively  in  The 
Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan. 
An  especially  edited  veneer  section  on 
tinted  stock  makes  possible  an  advertis- 
ing tie-up  that  produces  noticeable  re- 
sults. 

It's  not  hard  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  special 
burl — ^but  your  real  profit  is  tied  up  in  regular 
run  of  stock.  We  re  helping  a  good  many 
veneer  houses  move  such  stock  and  increase 
their  profit.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion and  more  information  regarding  it.  You'll 
find  it  worth  while. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPl  DS,  MlCHl  GA  N 

ABC  A.  B    P. 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS- TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


Chicaco 


New  York 

San  Francisco 


Could  You  Sell  This  Yacht 
at  a  Cost  of  $735? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 


this  selling  effort  will  probably  net  in 
the  end  at  least  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business,  the  experiment  may 
be  characterized  as  unique.  Possibly 
there  have  been  other  examples  of  ad- 
vertising, direct  mail  or  otherwise, 
which  have  brought  even  greater  re- 
turns in  proportion  to  the  expense  in- 
volved in  even  less  time,  but  this  seems 
hardly  likely. 

A  yacht  is  not  the  sort  of  product 
that  can  be  disposed  of  by  any  amount 
of  so-called  high-powered  salesman- 
ship. The  field  for  its  sale  is  strictly 
limited  and  no  artificial  demand  for 
it  can  be  created,  no  new  markets  for 
its  consumption  opened  up.  The  men 
who  buy  yachts  are  men  with  large 
offices  and  numerous  secretaries,  whose 
function  it  is,  among  others,  to  divert 
any  details  which  might  take  up  the 
valuable  time  of  their  employer.  Few 
direct  mail  pieces  survive  this  imposing 
gauntlet.  And  even  if  such  a  piece 
does  survive,  a  man  of  this  calibre  is 
not  to  be  intrigued  by  petty  details. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  the 
Gielow  company  resorted  to  special 
delivery  mailing,  rather  than  the  cus- 
tomary first  or  second  class  postage. 
This  was  one  step  toward  getting  the 
piece  past  the  numerous  secretaries. 
The  facsimile  hand  written  slip  which 
lent  a  highly  personal  touch  was  an- 
other such  step.  The  "MacDonald" 
who  signed  the  slip  happened  to  be  an 
engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Gielow 
company,  but  at  first  glance  it  would 
appear  from  the  tone  of  the  terse 
message    that    he    was    at    least    an 


acquaintance  of  the  man  addressed. 
Multi-millionaires  meet  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  among  them  prob- 
ably several  MacDonalds  who  might  or 
might  not  be  interested  in  yachting. 
As  interesting  proof  of  this  point, 
many  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
company  spoke  of  Mr.  MacDonald. 

The  folders  were  intentionally  spar- 
ing of  details.  As  previously  stated, 
there  were  no  plans  or  blue  prints  re- 
produced on  them.  Their  purpose  was 
rather  to  inspire  interest  than  to 
supply  information  and  selling  talk. 
A  man  who  understood  yachts  could 
derive  from  the  pictures  a  clear  idea 
of  the  sort  of  boat  it  was,  and  this 
was  the  type  of  man  best  calculated  to 
appreciate  the  really  excellent  value 
which  was  being  presented.  Once  the 
prospect's  interest  had  been  aroused 
sufficiently  to  write,  full  details  and 
information  were  supplied  by  personal 
correspondence.  The  nineteen  request.? 
for  plans  of  specially  built-to-order 
yachts  supply  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  follow-up. 

This  past  spring  had  been  a  slack 
season  for  the  Gielow  company.  The 
summer  months  promised  to  continue 
the  slump.  Mr.  MacDonald  had  all 
his  arrangements  made  to  attend  a 
convention.  A  day  or  so  before  he  was 
to  start,  letters  began  to  pour  in,  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  hastily  cancelled  reser- 
vations and  returned  to  his  desk  where 
he  has  been  ever  since,  working  over- 
time to  cope  with  what  promises  to  be 
the  busiest  season  Henry  J.  Gielow, 
Inc.,  ever  experienced. 
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Who  Won  the  War? 


FTER  the  Allied  Powers  had  exhausted  their  man 
power,  the  United  States  threw  a  million  men  into 
France  and  had  another  million  in  this  country,  in 
training,  ready  to  back  up  the  first  million. 

If  the  draft  had  been  selective  as  to  wealth  and 
class,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  ex-Kaiser  might  now  be  dining 
at  Versailles  instead  of  at  Doom. 


i( 


The  Necessary  Two  Million^ ^ 
Won  the  War! 


It  is  ''''The  ISecessary  Two  Million" 

that  wins  advertising  campaigns, 
too — for  though  Napoleon  said 
that  the  victory  was  to  the  heaviest 
battalions,  many  of  his  victories 
were  achieved  by  bringing  up  addi- 
tional forces  and  on  them  rests  the 
glory  of  his  conquests. 

You  have  been  advertising  in  mag- 
azines for  years,  but  not  until  now 
have  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
bring  up  reinforcements  to  win 
greater  market  victories  for  you — 
and  these  reinforcements  consist  of 
TRUE  STORY'S  two  million— a 
necessary      two      million — because 


you  may  add  it  to  whatever  you  are 
using  and  feel  that  these  two  mil- 
lions, more  than  any  other,  invade 
a  netc  market. 

During  the  war  we  discovered  that 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation  was  com- 
prised of  men  and  women  of  simple 
life  and  tastes  who  were  willing  to 
give  all  they  had  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in. 

The  bulwark  of  TRUE  STORY'S 
necessary  two  million  is  made  of 
this  same  stern  stuff.  Reaching  the 
two  million  TRUE  STORY  audi- 
ence will  give  you  a  grip  on  your 
market  that  cannot  be  loosened. 


I  rue  Story 
"The  ISecessary  Two  Million" 


a 
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Selection 


A  MOST  important  duty  of  the 
sales  manager  is  the  selection 
of  salesmen.  Every  "lemon" 
picked  means  not  only  the  waste  of 
the  man's  salary  but  also  loss  of 
business  from   that  man's  territory. 

'Tis  a  difficult  duty. 

A  most  important  duty  of  the  ad- 
vertising manager  is  the  selection  of 
media.  It  corresponds  with  the  above- 
mentioned  duty  of  the  sales  manager. 
Much  money  can  be  wasted  in  unwise 
choices. 

Some  sales  managers  make  the  old, 
old  mistake  of  judging  a  man  by  his 
clothes    and    his   appearance. 

Similarly,  some  ad  men  make  the 
old,  old  mistake  of  "judging  a  book 
by  its  cover" — or  its  size — or  the 
pretty  type  employed  in  printing  it. 
The  advertising  manager  sometimes 
falls  for  the  promises  made  for  a 
magazine. 

But,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words — or  appearances.  "What  have 
you  done?"  not  "What  do  you  claim 
you  can  or  will  do?"  should  be  the 
insistent  question.  And,  at  that,  the 
time-gap  between  what  has  been  done 
and  the  present  should  not  be  too 
long.  Requirements,  conditions  and 
performances  change  from  year  to 
year.  Ancient  history  is  not  depend- 
able. A  good  record  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  in  the  immediate  past 
is  the  best  of  all  guides. 

It  is  neither  claims,  nor  "mission- 
ary" work,  nor  national  consciousness, 
nor  A.  B.  C,  nor  keeping-your-name- 
before-the-public,  per  se,  that  pay  the 
dividends.  It  is  just  plain,  ordinary, 
everyday  results  that  count.  You  send 
salesmen  out  to  sell  goods.  You  ad- 
vertise for  identically  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  judging  an  advertising  medium 
a  safe  guide  is  the  amount  of  actual 
inquiries  and  sales  produced.  All 
else  is  vanity. 

Then,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
phases,  that  medium  is  best  for  you 
which  can  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  tangible  returns  per  dol- 
lar  of  expense. 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III, 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  stands  prepared 
to  show  you  a  clean  record  of  results  in 
your  own  or  a  similar  line,  covering  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  m  the  immediate 
past, '    IVhv   not   ask  to  look   it   over? 


At  Sea. 

How  Do  We  Get  That  Way? 

The  captain  of  the  16,000  ton  steam- 
ship which  is  carrying  me  across  the 
Atlantic  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a 
man  as  you  will  run  across  in  many  a 
day.  Nearly  six  feet  tall,  broad 
shouldered,  deep-chested,  with  magnifi- 
cent arms  and  legs,  he  is,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  amply  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  under  every  imagin- 
able circumstance.  Yet,  he  tells  me, 
he  never  goes  ashore  when  in  New 
York,  without  carrying  a  heavy  cane 
with  which  to  defend  himself  in  'case 
he  is  attacked.  And  he  is  equally 
careful  to  have  in  his  possession  "only 
a  few  shillings"  in  change. 

I  suppose  that  when  I  get  to  London 
I  shall  feel  pretty  much  the  same  way. 
It  is  the  thing  that  is  strange  to  us 
that  frightens  us. 

One  or  a  Pair? 

At  breakfast  this  morning,  I  ordered 
bacon  and  eggs. 

"One  or  a  pair?"  the  steward  asked. 

The  Perversity  of  Human  Nature 

Among  the  passengers  on  this 
steamship  is  a  man  whom  I  have 
knowTi,  fairly  well,  for  several  years. 
He  selected  this  particular  vessel  as 
his  carrier  across  the  Atlantic  because 
Its  rates  of  passage  are  not  unreason- 
ably high.  And  because  he  "put  up  a 
holler,"  both  before  and  since  he  came 
aboard,  he  and  his  wife  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  stateroom 
which  is  considerably  larger  and  better 
than  the  one  he  paid  for. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  fairly  bubbling 
over  with  complaints.  The  smoking- 
room  closes  at  11.00  p.m.  "Outrage- 
ous," he  says.  Yet  all  he  buys,  daily, 
in  the  way  of  liquid  refreshment  is 
one  glass  of  beer.  And  he  is  quite  dis- 
turbed because  with  it  the  steward 
brings  only  three  sandwiches.  He 
wants  six. 

He  has  moved  his  steamer  chair  to 
a  choice  position  on  the  sun  deck. 
When  it  rains,  he  wants  the  deck 
steward  to  move  his  chair  back  to  the 
location  on  the  promenade  deck  which 
he  had  formerly. 

To  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has 
saved  at  least  $350  by  taking  this  ves- 


sel as  against  the  Majestic  or  the 
Leviathan.  You  would  think  that  fact 
would  have  some  weight  with  him. 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  For  the  $300  he  has 
paid  for  the  passage  of  his  wife  and 
himself,  he  demands  what  he  could  not 
get  for  $650  on  one  of  the  de  luxe 
liners. 

The  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  "this  boat  isn't  in  it 
with  the  Berengaria,"  he  wirelessed 
yesterday  to  London  to  reserve  the 
cabin  he  now  has  for  the  westbound 
sailing  in  October!  I  am  just  mean 
enough  to  hope  he  does  not  get  it. 

They're  Not  Slow! 

In  common  with  most  Americans,  I 
used  to  think  that  the  Englishman  is 
slow  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind. 

It  is  possible  that  his  thought-pro- 
cesses are  less  active  than  ours,  though 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  as  I  was, 
once. 

But  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Englishman's  body  is 
more  nearly  under  perfect  control  than 
that  of  the  average  American.  The 
explanation,  I  think,  is  this:  The 
Englishman  does  not  take  his  exercise 
vicariously;  he  takes  it  personally,  and 
he  takes  it  seriously. 

Going  on,  at  the  moment,  aboard 
this  steamship,  are  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  deck-games.  No  American  has 
a  hand  in  any  of  them.  It  is  English- 
men who  are  doing  all  the  shuffle- 
boarding,  the  deck-golfing  and  the 
deck-tennising.  Quick?  They  are  like 
a  bunch  of  young  panthers. 

But  How  Different! 

Last  night,  as  I  slipped  into  my 
comfortable  bed — berths,  aboard  trans- 
Atlantio  steamships,  are  out-of-date, 
nowadays — my  mind  reverted  to  the 
time  when  Columbus  set  sail  for  the 
New  World. 

How  long  was  it  before  he  landed? 
Two  months?  Three  months?  It 
makes  no  difference.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  his  cockle  shell  of  a 
boat  voyaged  across  the  Atlantic.  And 
that  is  all  the  finest  and  fastest  ships 
of  today  do — they  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

But  how  differently!  Here  we  are 
almost  within  sight  of  the  coast  of 
France.  For  seven  days  and  nights, 
we  have  fared  sumptuously,  slept  as 
soundly  as  at  home,  danced,  played 
cards — with  not  a  pitch  or  roll  to  dis- 
turb one's  equilibrium. 

My!  But  Christopher  would  marvel 
if  he  could  see  what  has  happened 
since  that  day  he  bade  farewell  to 
Spain ! 
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JT  A)  Every  Ji^ency  Man  knew  vjhat  every  hardware  man 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


William  L.  Crounse,  Washington  Correspondent 


Mm 


ASHINGTON  is  full  of  able  cor- 
respondents, but  few  are  better 
known  or  enjoy  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  "powers  that 
be"  than  William  L.  Crounse. 
Trained  in  the  broad  school  of  metropolitan 
journalism,  an  indefatigable  worker,  a 
graphic  and  pungent  w^riter,  his  weekly  let- 
ter from  the  National  CapitaJ  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  editorial  features  of  HARD- 
WARE AGE. 

As  never  before  in  its  history,  Washington 
has  been  since  1917  the  news  center  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world. 
On  all  matters  affecting  retail  and  whole- 
sale interests,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  of  the  hardware  industry  in  particular, 
Mr.  Crounse  has  been  efficient  and  alert  in 


interpreting  to  our  readers  the  politics  and 
policies  of  our  government  and  legislators. 

Mr.  Crounse,  who  has  represented  HARD- 
WARE AGE  at  Washington  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  was  perhaps  the  first  news- 
paperman to  realize  the  importance  of  busi- 
ness papers  having  representation  at  the 
Capital.  Prior  to  that  time,  correspondence 
to  trade  papers  from  Washington  was  de- 
sultory and  usually  conducted  as  a  sort  of 
side  line. 

The  high  character  of  Crounse' s  work,  his 
keenness  for  news  and  his  rare  ability  in 
interpreting  events  and  showng  their  true 
significance  is  testified  to  by  his  large  per- 
sonal mail  from  hardware  men  all  over  the 
country  and  the  frequent  consultations  into 
which  he  is  called. 


"The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper" 


1 


A.B.C 


A.B.R 


ISgWestSgthStreet'^^New  York.  City 
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Earn   More   Money 

through 

Business  Writing 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  have 
in  them  the  latent  ability  to  write  good 
business  copy  and  to  earn  good  money  doing 
it. 

S.  Roland  Hall  tells  you  how.  He  gives 
you  the  practical  training  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  profitable  opportunities  in 
the  business  writing  field.  He  gives  you  in 
this  library  the  training  necessary  to  qualify 
for  such  well-paying  positions  as  correspond- 
ence supervisor,  collection  correspondent, 
sales  letter-writer,  house  organ  editor  and 
publicity  writer.  He  tells  you  how  to  write 
business  stories  and  articles   for  magazines. 

S.   ROLAND  HALL'S 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four    volumes,     1272    pages,    5^^     x    8,    fully 

illustrated,    library    binding. 

§1.00  in  ten  days  and  $2.00  monthly  for  five 

months. 

These  four  meaty  volumes  tell  you  just 
what  you  need  to  know  to  turn  your  business 
writing  ability  into  cash.  They  give  you 
training  for  work  in  writing  business  letters 
of  all  kinds,  business  magazine  articles,  pub- 
licity matter,  advertisements,  surveys,  re- 
ports,  etc. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

SMALL  MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

These  four  books  present  in  handy-sized 
volumes  the  material  contained  in  H'all's 
Handbook  of  Business  Correspondence  and 
Hall's  Business  Writing.  ^ 


McGRAWHILL 
FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


McCRAW.HILL  BOOK  CO.,  INC. 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

You  may  lend  me  the  S.  ROLAND  HAXX 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  WRITINQ  LIBRARY 
for  ten   dayi'   free   examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  will  send  $1.(10 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $11.00  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted,  I 
will  write  you  for  shipping   instructions. 


Signed     

Addreis     

Position     

Company A.P  7-15-25 


Good  Old  Law  of  Averages 


[CONTINUED  PROM   PAGE   16] 


ages  makes  salesmanship  unneces- 
sary. But  if  an  average  is  once 
established  and  the  amount  of  effort 
required  to  produce  a  known  result 
ia  once  determined,  sales  ingenuity 
will  show  results  in  the  improvement 
on  that  average.  The  only  sales 
figures  that  really  count  are  those 
that  represent  the  total  sales  of  the 
entire  organization  for  the  year, 
and  the  only  individual  records  that 
matter  much  are  those  that  show 
the  average  production  per  man  per 
week  or  month  over  a  long  period. 
Any  salesmanager  would  rather 
have  an  organization  of  steady  pro- 
ducers than  an  aggregation  sprin- 
kled with  stars  that  alternately 
shine  and  wane. 

THERE  is  an  amazing  similarity 
between  a  sales  organization  and 
a  baseball  team.  And  the  shrewd  old 
dopester  picks  the  season's  winner 
not  on  the  performances  of  indi- 
vidual stars,  but  on  a  study  of  the 
averages  for  team  hitting  and  team 
fielding  and  the  work  of  pitching 
staffs.  He  knows  full  well  the  worth 
of  a  home  run  king  or  a  pitching 
star,  but  he  also  knows  what  hap- 
pens when  Babe  Ruth  goes  to  the 
hospital  or  Sammy  Gray  breaks  a 
thumb.  October's  pennant  is  pretty 
likely  to  be  found  flying  where 
twenty-five  good  players  and  the 
good  old  law  of  averages  have  been 
at  work. 

Now  all  this  is  more  or  less  the 
basis  for  a  general  urge  that  you 
put  the  law  of  averages  to  work  for 
you,  no  matter  what  kind  of  adver- 
tising or  selling  you  are  planning 
to  do,  and  that  means  test  your  plan, 
your  salesman,  your  letter,  your  ad- 
vertising, your  proposition,  your 
offer  on  an  adequate  and  representa- 
tive number  of  people  of  the  kind 
you  hope  to  sell  before  you  venture 
a  large  investment  in  it.  Find  out 
what  the  law  of  averages  can  do  for 
you  before  you  learn  to  your  sorrow 
what  it  can  do  to  you. 

Here  is  the  reason  why  the  test  is 
so  necessary.  You  as  an  individual 
or  /  as  an  individual  absolutely  can- 
not foretell  with  assurance  what  a 
large  group  of  people  are  going  to 
think  about  any  new  product  or  new 
proposition.  We  can  guess,  of 
course,  and  the  more  experience  we 
have  had  the  more  accurately  we 
may  be  able  to  guess,  but  we  never 
can  completely  submerge  our  own 
individual   tastes   and   opinions. 


A  song  writer  may  write  one  song 
that  will  be  an  enormous  popular  hit 
and  sell  a  million  copies.  He  may 
write  another  that  seems  to  him  to 
be  just  as  catchy,  just  as  full  of 
sentiment,  and  it  may  fall  as  flat 
as  the  proverbial  Aunt  Jemima. 
But  here  again,  the  music  publishers 
do  not  rely  on  spasmodic  attempts 
at  hits.  They  have  some  of  the 
most  popular  jazz  artists  under  con- 
tract to  produce  so  many  songs  a 
year.  They  know  that  according  to 
the  good  old  law  of  averages,  one 
out  of  every  ten  or  every  hundred, 
it  may  be,  will  catch  the  popular 
fancy  and  compensate  for  the  duds. 

Talking  tests  to  direct  mail  users 
is  like  talking  fire  insurance  policies 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  trade — they 
already  know  all  the  ways  to  use 
them  profitably.  A  direct  mail  con- 
vention might  surprise  some  of  the 
older  heads  in  advertising  if  they 
could  listen  in  on  the  laboratory 
considerations  of  stamped  and  me- 
tered mail,  on  first  and  third  class 
postage,  on  filled  in  letters  or  mere 
"dear  friend"  salutations,  on  pen 
and  ink  or  facsimile  signatures,  on 
white  or  colored  stationery,  and  so 
on  into  infinite  refinements  of  physi- 
cal form  and  copy  appeal. 

THE  narrow  and  precarious  bor- 
der line  betvyeen  loss  and  profit  is 
often  crossed  only  by  the  most  cau- 
tious attention  to  just  such  details 
and  the  success  of  many  a  prosperous 
business  selling  its  product  or  ser- 
vice by  mail  can  be  traced  to  test 
after  test  that  finally  indicated  a 
profitable  reaction  from  the  market. 
Once  this  pay  streak  of  response  has 
been  located  it  can  be  followed  with 
almost  an  unvarying  yield  in  sales 
and  profits. 

Likewise  the  test  is  no  new  doc- 
trine to  the  periodical  advertiser 
whose  life  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  produce  inquiries  and  sales  or 
sales  direct  within  a  fixed  limit  of 
cost.  Circulations  are  too  large  and 
hence  space  too  expensive  to  leave 
such  matters  to  chance.  The  test 
determines  effectiveness  of  copy  ap- 
peal, illustration,  size  of  space,  po- 
sition in  the  issue  and  on  the  page. 
And  test  after  test  has  demonstrated 
that  the  advertisement  picked  as  a 
"big  winner"  in  the  proof  has  limped 
home  a  lame  loser  on  the  printed 
page,  while  another  has  had  a  "some- 
thing" about  it  that  brought  it 
under  the  wire  a  profit  producer  in 
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Niagara 

COATED       PAPER 


Hughes  &  Breltell,  461  Eighth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  won  the  entire  $200  cash 
award  of  The  Martin  Cantine  Prize- 
Honor  Contest  for  May  with  their  Mi- 
nerva Knitting  Book  printed  on  Cantine's 
Niagara  Enamel.  You  are  invited  to 
enter  these  monthly  contests  with  samples 

of  your  work  on  any  Cantine  paper. 


^4^^- 


^-/^ 


COMPETITION  takes  no  vacations.  It 
operates  seven  days  a  week  and  fifty- two 
weeks  a  year.  Far-sighted  sales  executives 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  mailman  can  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  salesman.  It  pays 
to  give  direct- mail  matter  and  sales  literature 
distinction  and  effectiveness  with  modern 
illustrations,  harmonious  typography,  fine 
presswork  and  Cantine's  Coated  Papers. 


& 


Write  for  book  of  sample  papers  and  information 
concerning  our  monthly  prize  contests  to  your 
paper  jobber  or  direct  to  The  Martin  Cantine 
Company,  Saugerties,  New  York,  Dep't.  177. 


Cantln^^ 


Can FOLD 


■>    M»1HT1BC  QUAUTY 


ASHOKAN 

NQl  ENAMEL  ftOOK 


ESOPUS 


Velvetone 

SEMt-DULL-Eoo^  u  Pnni 


LiTHOCIS 

COATEO  ONE  SIDE 
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I  the  test,  and  then  over  and  over  and 
over  again. 

And  now  it  would  seem  that  those 
advertisers  who  never  sought  the 
test  of  response  before  are  joining 
the  procession  of  those  who  have 
found  it  worth  while  to  know  what 
the  advertising  dollar  does  during 
the  day.  The  once  despised  coupon 
has  taken  on  a  new  dignity.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  most  respectable 
of  drawing  rooms.  It  is  finding  it- 
self looking  up  from  printed  pages 
into  the  faces  of  members  of  some 
of  our  best  families.  And  it  is  do- 
ing its  job  by  bringing  back  to  those 
who  sent  it  forth  illuminating  in- 
formation about  men  and  media  and 
messages. 

There  is  a  law  of  averages  that 
will  work  for  every  advertiser  and 
every  salesman.  The  problem  is  to 
find  by  test  the  plan  that  yields  a 
profit  and  then  turn  it  loose  with  the 
multiplication  table.  "Knowing"  in 
advertising  and  selling  is  not  so 
much  knowing  what  to  do  to  sell  at 
a  profit  as  it  is  knowing  how  to  find 
out  what  to  do.  Articles  to  follow 
in  this  series  will  present  interest- 
ing experiences  in  direct  return 
advertising  in  which  tests  of  copy 
and  media  in  all  manner  of  combina- 
tions trailed  the  good  old  law  of 
averages  to  his  hiding  place  and  put 
him  to  work. 


'^'isj- 


V.  George  Harper 

Formerly  export  manager  of  Victor 
Motors  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
territory  for  the  A-inerican  Exporter. 


Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  second  Radio  World's  Fair,  to  be 
held  in  the  258th  Field  Artillery  Ar- 
mory, New  York,  September  14  to  19, 
1925. 


Fisher-Brown  Advertising  Agency 

St.  Louis,  will  direct  national  adver- 
tising for  the  Brown  Shoe  Company, 
same  city. 


E.  W.  Rutledge 

Has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  Harry  H.  Packer  Company  of 
Cleveland,  outdoor  advertising.  A  new 
plant  of  the  company  has  been  opened 
at  Canton,  Ohio. 


Outdoor  Advertising  Association 
of  Pennsylvania 

Announces  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  president,  Henry  R.  John- 
son, Reading;  vice-president,  Harry  L. 
Carey,  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  C.  A. 
Wolf,  Philadelphia;  secretary,  Tom 
Nokes,  Johnstown.  Directors  are:  Irv- 
ing Rosencrans,  Allentown;  Nathan 
Apple,  York;  Oscar  Funk,  Lancaster; 
Max  Ludwig,  Newcastle,  and  A.  Nor- 
rington,  Pittsburgh. 
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Spellbinding  the  Space 
Buyer 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  23] 

sales.      We   both    advertise    and    have 
the    common    motive    of    creating    ac- 
ceptance  for  our   products.     We   have  j 
many  other  common  points  in  the  cost 
of  production  and  allotment  of  sales. 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "if  my  sales- 
tmen  were  to  go  out  to  our  many  thou- 
tsands  of  dealers  and  attempt  to  sell 
[their  wares  by  figures  and  percentages 
[and  potential  market  conditions  as  ex- 
f  pressed  in  numbers  and  circulation,  we 
would  surely  have  sales  resistance. 

"And  yet  vital  fig^ures  and  statistics 
exist  in  our  business  just  as  well  as  in 
the  publisher's  business.  We  can't  do 
without  them. 

««TN  a  way  of  speaking,  we  sell  what 
J[  might  be  termed  the  editorial  con- 
text of  our  business.     We  sell  a  mer- 
chandising policy  that  aims  to  be  of  the 
[greatest  assistance  to  our  dealers  and  to 
fCur  customers.     So  when  the  persistent 
pursuit  of  this  definite  business  policy 
brings  us  increased  consumer  sales  and 
a  closer  and  finer  relationship  with  our 
dealers,  we  believe  that  the  news  value 
j  of  our  merchandising  is  right. 

"When  a  publication  space  salesman 
approaches  me  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
business  interests  I  can  understand 
him  fully.  But  when  the  salesman's 
selling  knowledge  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
figures  and  percentages  it  is  difficult  to 
adjust  my  figures  to  meet  his." 

A  man  who  is  now  president  of  one 
of  the  great  publishing  houses  ad- 
dressed several  hundred  dealers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  assembled  in  a 
convention.  He  spoke  to  these  men  as 
fellow  salesmen — he  reminisced  about 
his  own  years  of  sales  work  and  then 
developed  the  relationship  of  his  maga- 
zine to  the  common  interests  of  their 
individual  businesses.  He  never  quoted 
a  figure  except  the  gross  circulation  of 
his  publication,  which  was  over  one 
million  copies  per  week.  His  appeal 
was  understood  by  every  man  present. 
The  publication  went  over  big. 

Just  one  year  later,  before  a  large 
audience  of  these  same  dealers,  this 
publication  president  spoke  again.  This 
time  he  had  charts  and  a  long  pointer. 
He  developed  all  the  details  of  circula- 
tion including  the  numbers  of  automo- 
bile owners,  phonograph  users,  tele- 
phone subscribers  and  prospective  radio 
purchasers.  State  by  state  and  city  by 
city  he  developed  the  relationship  of 
his  publication  to  advertising  and  sales. 
His  audience  fidgeted  and  coughed. 
The  talk  went  flat. 

It  was  somewhat  like  the  walnut- 
shaped  army  rations  that  were  de- 
veloped some  years  ago.  They  con- 
tained sufficient  nourishment  so  that  if 
eaten  three  times  a  day  they  would  sus- 
tain human  life  indefinitely.  They  were 
able  to  compress  everything  into  these 
small  globular  meals  but  the  desire  to 
eat  them.  Without  this  desire  you 
would  starve  to  death. 


I 


r 


"Lots  of  us,"  said  the  architect, 

"read  the  advertising  in  the 
RECORD  —  and  pretty  care- 
fully, to  keep  posted  on  the 
news  about  the  hundred- and- 
one  things  we  specify  each 
time  we  design  a  building." 

(Perhaps  this  is  not  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  June  1925 
RECORD  carried  over  31%  more  adver- 
tising than  June  1924.) 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1924—11648) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member  A.  B.  C  Member  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


^lEj 
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A  completely  planned  catalogue  will  be  much 
more  attractive  and  profitable  throughout 
the  year  than  one  that  is  just  "thrown  to- 
gether." If  your  business  is  in  the  plumb- 
ing, heating,  or  engineering  fields,  your  cata- 
logue can  be  produced  by  us  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

We  are  specialists  in  the  production  of  cata- 
logues to  most  effectively  reach  these  mar- 
kets and  our  experience  and  knowledge  will 
prove  most  valuable.  The  service  charge  is 
most  modest.     Get  in  touch  with  us  to-dav. 


Rmnx  nenry  Lo. 

iniataslfrial  AdlverlfisainA 

1482  Broadway  NewTork  S-^ 


Id 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The    Test    Proof    Tells 

The  Test  Press  searches 
out  the  flaw  in  the  plate. 

The  Test  Proof  shows  it 

We  correct  it. 

That's  why  Reilly  Press- 
Tested  Electrotypes  print 
perfectly. 

The   Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 


I 


Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE    FITZROY    0840 


A  TAYLOR   THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES   24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agenta  whose  clients'  products  are  in 
keeBlng  with  thermometer  adTertlslng 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Xndoor 
AdvertislnK  Thermometers.     All  year  round 

ftubliclty,     because     of     univvnal     human 
ntereet    In    temperature. 
Write    for    caUloc    and    quantity    prices. 

^j^lar  Brothers  Compa^g 

NRQOHBeTS&¥U3C^  N-38 

(DUIsion  oi  Taylor  iiiaiiument  Companies) 


National  Miller 

Establlthid    1899 

A  MMthly  Builn.u  and  Teehnleal  Journal  aov- 

•rlllt  tiM  Flaur,   Feed  and   Cereal    Mille.    The 

•■ly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  in  the  field. 

eSO  W.  JACKSON   BLVD..  CHICAGO 


it«oration0D«t.a« 

AM 

ravsaai/  qmi/TY 

to  He  Prnlec/Pai/t 
OrrERLD  IN  LLECTROS 
UITE  NOW  FOR  PROOFS 

Cobb  Shimi 

207  Fair  BliW     IndiaMPolis  Ind. 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Liven  your  house  organs,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artwork  at 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 
Scllint  Aid,  808  S.  Wabuh  Are., 
Chicago 


Sales  Manuals  That 
Make  Good 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   18] 

places  of  business  are  not  as  well  illu- 
minated as  oflfices  or  drug  stores.  Con- 
sequently the  book  in  actual  field  use 
was  found  difficult  to  read.  Reason- 
ably large  type  is  highly  advisable  for 
sales  manuals,  there  Deing  two  reasons 
why.  The  text  should  be  legible  in  even 
the  dingiest  surroundings,  and  the  type 
should  be  big  enough  so  that  the  sales- 
man and  the  dealer  can  read  it  side  by 
side  in  case  they  want  to. 

From  the  standpoint  of  easy  read- 
ing, type  is  preferable  to  typewriting. 
If  the  manual  must  be  typewritten,  a 
black  ribbon  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence over  a  blue  one. 

3.  Loose-leaf  or  bound  pages?  The 
loose  leaf  form  of  sales  manual  has 
the  preference  in  many  quarters.  Some 
of  the  cases  where  the  use  of  this  form 
is  indicated  are:  (a)  Where  certain 
pages  may  need  frequently  to  be 
changed;  (b)  Where  conditions  vary  in 
different  territories  and  different  sets 
of  sheets  are  required  for  that  reason; 

(c)  Where  additional  data  will  be  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time;  (d)  Where 
different  salesmen  call  on  different 
classes  of  trade  and  cannot  use  exactly 
the  same  form  of  manual;  (e)  Where 
one  section  of  the  manual  may  be  used 
more  heavily  than  the  others  and  thus 
have  its  pages  so  torn  or  soiled  that 
they  will  need  replacement.  The  one 
section  can  then  be  replaced  with  a 
new  one  instead  of  discarding  the 
whole  manual;  (f)  And,  of  course, 
where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
sales  forces  are  so  small  that  the  cost 
of  a  printed  and  bound  sales  manual 
may  be  unduly  large  per  copy. 

In  general,  the  printed  bound-book 
type  of  manual  is  used  more  for  the 
larger  sales  forces  and  where  condi- 
tions are  so  well  settled  and  estab- 
lished that  the  need  for  sudden  changes 
is  a  remote  possibility.  Such  a  type 
of  book  has  certain  advantages:  (a) 
Pages  cannot  be  lost  so  easily;  (b)  The 
book  is  apt  to  be  more  compact;  (c) 
In    large    quantities    the    cost    is    less; 

(d)  It  is  usually  easier  to  read;  (e)  Its 
permanence  of  form  may  have  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  seeming  more  au- 
thoritative and  substantial  than  the 
more   home-made   loose-leaf   manual. 

4.  Order.  Presenting  the  story  in 
the  logical  order  was  touched  on  in  my 
previous  text  on  sales  manuals  that 
make  good.  It  is  again  brought  up 
because  the  physical  make-up  of  the 
individual  pages  has  something  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

If  the  manual  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
dealers,  the  book  should  open  with 
those  things — points  or  pictures — 
which  have  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
dealer's  own  selfish  interests.  From 
there  work  back  to  the  manufacturer's 
plant,  processes,  etc.  A  fairly  common 
mistake  is  to  work  the  other  way.  The 
book  may  open  up  with  a  photograph 
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of  the  manufacturing  plant  or  the 
august  founder  of  the  business  and 
only  after  several  pages  will  the  more 
vital  concerns  of  the  dealer  be  touched 
on.  One  such  manual  became  really 
effective  only  when  its  contents  were 
reversed  from  their  original  order. 
The  "you"  stuff  should  come  first — the 
"we"  stuff  last. 

5.  Eye  appeal.  After  getting  the 
manual  in  preliminary  form  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  through  it  to  see  if 
more  of  the  text  can  be  converted  into 
pictures  or  graphs  or  at  least  rein- 
forced by  them.  Pictures  are  always 
more  interesting  than  words. 

6.  Rag-tag  aiid  bob-tail.  Fold-over 
or  telescoping  pages  should  be  taboo  in 
making  the  sales  manual.  They  tear 
and  soil  too  easily.  There  is  nearly 
always  a  way  around,  if  it  is  sought. 
Side  issues  such  as  pockets  in  the  back 
for  folders  should  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble. The  simplest  book  to  look  at  and 
read  is  the  best. 


[This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  by 
Mr.  Morgan  on  "Sales  Manuals  That  Make 
Good."  The  third  and  final  Installment 
which  will  appear  in  an  early  issue,  will 
deal  with  the  problem  of  getting  the  manual 
used.] 


Charles  Blum  Advertising 
Corporation 

Philadelphia,  moved  on  July  1st  into 
new  offices  in  the  Blum  Building,  1120 
Spruce  Street. 

Einson-Freeman  Company,  Inc. 

Of  New  York,  lithographers,  have 
purchased  the  entire  plant  of  Young 
&  McGuire,  Inc.,  same  city. 


John  A.  Barrett 

Has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Barnes  Crosby  Company  of  Mis- 
souri, St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Harry  H.  Field 

Has  resigned  effective  September  1st 
as  American  representative  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  to  start  on  an  inde- 
pendent trip  around  the  world  to  study 
business  conditions  in  various  foreign 
countries. 


The  John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Standard  Envelope  Manufac- 
turing Company,  same  city. 


Nat  Folk 

Formerly  art  director  of  the  Carey 
Craft  Press,  New  York,  has  started 
his  own  free  lance  business  at  171 
Madison  Avenue,  same  city. 


S.  H.  Quarles 

Formerly  Lieutenant  Commander, 
U.  S.  Navy,  has  joined  the  New  York 
business  staff  of  Marine  Engineering 
and  Shipping  Age,  a  Simmons-Board- 
man  publication. 


Kenneth  B.  Groser 

Formerly  with  Conde  Nast  Publica- 
tions, The  Crowell  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  Rufus  French,  Inc.,  will  take 
charge  of  the  New  York  territory  for 
the  advertising  staff  of  Columbia,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  magazine. 


Why  Not  Sell  the 
Oil  Burning  Field! 


OIL  burning  both 
for  industrial  and 
domestic  purposes  is 
spreading  amazingly. 
Some  people  compare 
it  with  the  automobile 
as  of  19 14.  If  they're 
right,  what  a  market! 
And  they  can't  be  far 
wrong,  for  we  have 
copper  riveted  facts 
that  support  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  your 
products  can  be  sold  in 
this  field.  Others  might 
be  made  suitable  with 
but  slight  changes. 

Because   new,  it  is   a 

If  you  want  information 
suitability  to  the  field,  just 


market  remarkably  re- 
sponsive to  advertising 
.  .  .to  FUEL  OIL  ad- 
vertising. FUEL  OIL 
is  the  only  publication 
in  the  field.  It  gets 
quick  and  tangible  re- 
sults for  its  advertisers. 

We're  immodest 
enough  to  think  we 
have  more  information 
about  selling  this  mar- 
ket than  there  is  any 
place  else.  We  outlined 
what  we  have  in  a 
booklet,  "5  Minutes 
with  FUEL  OIL." 
We'd  like  to  send  you 
a  copy.  Just  write. 

about  a  specific  product's 
send  descriptive  literature. 


TOn  HEATanaPO^WER 

Publisher!  of  the  Oil  Trade  and  The  Petroleum  Register 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO  TULSA  LOS  ANGELES 
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At  the  conclnsion  of 
each  volume  an  index 
'will  be  published  and 
mailed  to  yon. 


Qet  Our  Samples  Before  Ordering 

Letterheads 

"Lia>ographed  to  prod^Fbetter  rcsulcs  for 
your  letters — at  price^pf  good  printing." 

HIGGlNS&^LLMAR.Inc 

Manufacta^^  Lithographers 
30  Ferry  Street^.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Weather  That's 
to  Come 

[CONTINUED  PROM   PAGE  28] 

tire    population    south    to    the    ^gean 
Sea. 

Now  all  of  these  historical  facts 
are  of  particular  interest  to  us  at 
the  present  time  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  now  approaching  the  peak  of 
the  sunspot  curve.  This  time  of  sun- 
spot  maxima  occurs  in  regular  se- 
quence and  will  be  reached  in  1927, 
when  the  activity  on  the  sun's  surface 
will  be  greatest.  Some  scientists,  in 
fact,  many  of  them,  insist  that  the 
sun  gives  forth  more  heat  at  a  time 
when  the  sunspots  are  most  numerous. 
H.  Janvrin  Browne,  and  others  who 
are  giving  this  subject  close  study,  in- 
sist that  a  time  of  sunspot  maxima 
will  mean  lower  temperatures  through- 
out the  earth,  although  they  agree  that 
the  sun's  temperature  at  the  surface 
is  greatest  when  the  spots  are  most 
numerous.  Their  contention  is  that 
the  solar  heat  resulting  from  this  in- 
creased activity  is  partly  cut  off  from 
us  at  such  a  time.  While  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  I  do  believe  that  this  latter 
deduction  is  based  on  reasoning  that  is 
scientifically  sound. 

NO  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
of  real  practical  value  we  eventu- 
ally get  out  of  this  study  of  solar  heat, 
it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  a  few  of  our 
people  at  last  are  endeavoring  to  use 
some  of  the  marvelous  astronomical 
devices  now  available  to  provide 
answers  to  age-old  puzzles.  Chinese 
scientists  for  hundreds  of  years  have 
attached  much  importance  to  the  spots 
on  the  sun's  surface,  which  they  could 
only  see  when  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  was  toned  down  by  fog  at  midday 
or  by  the  horizon  haze  at  sunrise  or 
sunset.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
a  large  sunspot  is  of  such  immense 
size  that  it  represents  an  area  big 
enough  to  contain  a  hundred  globes 
the  size  of  the  earth. 

The  coming  sunspot  maxima  will  be 
a  time  of  unusually  weak  planetary 
tidal  pull,  such  as  happened  in  1816, 
"the  year  without  a  summer."  This 
latter  year  of  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions also  came  at  the  end  of  a  series 
of  unusual  years  preceded  by  an  open 
Arctic,  like  that  of  the  summers  of 
1921-22.  But  it  may  be  discovered 
later  that  sunspots  are  a  secondary 
rather  than  a  primary  influence  on  the 
solar  constant.  Perhaps  other  solar 
phenomena  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  periodic  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  earth's  temperature.  Perhaps  the 
sun  has  its  own  cycle  of  variations  of 
heat  and  other  activities,  born  of  its 
internal  forces. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  coming  to  a 
showdown  in  this  extremely  interesting 
problem.  Seven-tenths  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  covered  with  water 
and  the  temperature  of  this  water  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  three  years. 
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Oceanic  currents  flowing  from  the  Arc- 
tic and  from  the  tropics  are  experienc- 
ing changes.  Further  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream  might 
cause  this  current  to  sink  below  the  cold 
Arctic  current  that  flows  south  through 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  salinity  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Arctic  current,  and  the  question 
of  which  stays  on  top  is  a  matter  of 
specific  gravity,  rather  than  a  question 
of  temperature.  If  the  Gulf  Stream 
should  sink  before  reaching  Europe, 
the  effect  on  that  continent  would  be 
beyond  all  estimation.  Instead  of  the 
British  Isles  being  surrounded  by  water 
averaging  something  like  60  degrees  in 
temperature,  they  would  be  inclosed 
in  an  arctic  ocean  having  a  temper- 
ature of  38  degrees. 

Let  us  hope  that  such  a  happening 
will  never  occur,  for  it  would  be  a 
blow  to  our  present  civilization  beyond 
all  remedy.  Nevertheless,  with  such 
scientific  knowledge  as  we  now  have 
at  hand,  and  with  present  facilities 
for  making  accurate  solar  readings,  we 
certainly  would  be  showing  little  wis- 
dom if  we  failed  to  consider  and  discuss 
possibilities   of   such   deep   importance. 

The  next  three  or  four  months  will 
bring  definite  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions that  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  our  long-range  forecasters. 
Although  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
has  not  gone  in  extensively  for  this 
new  art,  qualified  scientists  in  our  Navy 
Department  are  lending  hearty  coopera- 
tion for  the  development  of  valuable 
data  that  will  help  to  solve  this  weather 
puzzle.  Great  banking  houses,  com- 
mercial institutions,  manufacturing 
bodies  and  speculators  in  grain  are 
carefully  studying  these  forecasts  of 
coming  weather  conditions.  Maybe  we 
are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  great  and 
valuable  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
coming  developments  may  prove  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  track  and  that 
the  entire  effort  is  a  waste  of  time. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  faith  in  the  con- 
structive character  of  the  work  and 
will  be  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
if  the  outcome  is  not  of  great  practical 
value. 


sS-sT) 


Dr.  A.  P.  McMahon 

Who  has  been  with  several  publica- 
tions of  the  International  Magazine 
Company  and  who  was  at  one  time 
with  the  Van  Patten  Advertising 
Agency,  has  been  appointed  promotion 
manager  of  Good  Housekeeping. 


Walter  C.  Johnson 

General  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
News,  has  been  elected  nresident  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  succeeding  Arthur  G. 
Newmyer  of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 
Wiley  L.  Morgan,  general  manager  of 
:  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  succeeds  Mr. 
Johnson  as  secretary. 


D.  Minard  Shatv,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  which  has  been  organized  in 
New  York  by  D.  Minard  Shaw,  until 
recently  vice-president  of  Jules  P. 
Storm  &  Sons,  Inc.,  same  city. 


Kate  for  advertuements   iiuerted    in   this   department  is   36   cents    a   line— C   pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    o<    isstie. 


Business  Opportunthes 


Opportunity  to  get  your  goods  to  attention  of 
our  list  of  40,000  of  the  country's  best  con- 
sumer buyers  through  direct  by  mail  circulation, 
at  small  cost ;  write  for  details.  John  N.  Smith 
Publishing    Corp.,    154    Nassau    St.,    New    York. 


Miscellaneous 


AGENTS'    names    neatly    typewritten    from    our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.      Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.     Washington,    Chicago 


Service 


LET    ME    WRITE    YOUR    LETTER!— 

IT  WILL  PAY   YOU   BETTER! 

I    write    letters    that    produce    profits,    business, 

orders,  remittances,  collections,  positions ! — 
Reasonable.  Write—  HENRY  BAUMANN. 
1936    Grove   St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Quality   and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 

Addressing,   Filling  In,   Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th  St.,   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


FOR  $5.00 

12    collection    letters,    complete    system. 

Results   or   money    refunded.     Fair 

Box    279, 

Danville,    Virginia 


Position   Wanted 


ARTIST  desires  permanent  position,  successful 
talent  and  valuable  experience  in  advertising 
art  work.  Agency,  printing,  engraving  and 
litho  house  experience.  $75.  Box  No.  281,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


MARKET  AND 
MEDIA  ANALYST 

University  graduate,   H.C.S. ;   consistent 

and  conscientious  in  the  pursuit  of 
factual  bases  for  plans,  choice  of  media, 
and  solicitation,  seeks  broader  scope. 
"M.  C.  S,"  care  Box  286,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York    City. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT. 
As  I  have  been  clerk,  store  manager,  jobbers' 
salesman,  advertising  manager  for  two  chain 
stores  and  manufacturer,  I  am  qualified  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  a  concern  that  wants 
an  executive  who  knows  merchandising  and  who 
can  plan  and  produce  effectively  yet  economical- 
ly;  15  years'  experience  in  radio,  hardware  and 
textile  fields ;  age  35 ;  university  graduate.  Box 
279,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


Position  Wanted 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager  for  manu- 
facturing concern  wishes  new  connection  with 
live  organization ;  7  years'  sales  and  advertising, 
6  years'  accounting  and  credit  experience ;  age 
32.  Box  291,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,   New   York    City. 


EXECUTIVE 
College  man,  35,  Christian,  10  years'  ex[)erience, 
business  getter  and  copy  man,  wants  position  on 
salary  and  commission,  with  established  agency 
having  real  service  to  sell.  Controls  several 
accounts.  Familiar  with  toilet  requisites,  indus- 
trial and  radio  accounts.  Box  288,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  MANAGER 
Technical  school  graduate.  Organized  and  main- 
tained a  sales  organization  of  my  own.  Metro- 
politan selling  experience.  Assistant  sales 
manager  with  a  very  large  hardware  concern. 
Have  planned  and  carried  out  salesmen  and 
dealer  conventions.  Have  managed  a  sales  ofhce 
of  seventy  people.  Originated  display  material, 
dealer  bulletins,  consumer  booklets  and  sales 
letters,  contacted  prospective  dealers,  etc.  At 
present  employed  as  advertising  manager  for  a 
very  successful  major  household  appliance  manu- 
facturer. Isn't  fifteen  years  of  unusual  sales 
and  advertising  experience  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration? Box  28/,  .\dv.  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightlv,   9    East    38th    St.,   New    York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


DIRECT  MAIL 
Young  college  man  25  to  30  preferred,  who  has 
written  copy  for  and  actually  supervised  direct 
mail  campai^s.  Position  is  with  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding division  of  General  Motors  and  the 
future  is  practically  limitless.  Write  in  detail, 
including  experience,  religion  and  salary  desired 
to  Box  290,  .\iv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


SALESMEN 
To  call  on  Agencies,  Publishers,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Managers ;  part  or  full  time.  Prospects 
know  us.  The  suggestion  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  orders ;  liberal  commission ;  state 
territory  you  cover.  Box  289,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  WANTED 
Salesmen  or  women  acquainted  with  syndicate 
magazines  to  sell  leading  beauty  shops  exclusive 
distribution  on  beautiful  magazine.  Sells  for 
5c.  a  copy,  average  sale  300  for  year.  Can  use 
several  giving  each  exclusive  territory.  Big 
commissions  paid  on  receipt  of  order,  also  in- 
terest in  successful  company  as  bonus.  Powder 
Puff    Magazine,    South    Bend,    Ind. 


CAN  YOU  SELL  ADVERTISING 
BY  MAIL? 
An  established  business  publication  believes  that 
a  substantial  volume  of  advertising  can  be  sold 
by  mail — principally  to  new  advertisers,  small 
advertisers  and  advertisers  that  it  is  not  geo- 
graphically convenient  for  the  salesmen  to  call 
upon.  If  you  have  had  experience  selling  adver- 
tising by  mail,  please  send  details,  salary  ex- 
pected, etc.  to  Box  280,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9   East  38th   St.,  New  York   City. 
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^^To  rise  aboue  mediocrity^ — requires  enthusiasm 
and  a  determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 

ofone^s  ideals f^ 


Drawn  by  T.  T.  De  Postels 


QHOTOENGRAVINGS  can  be  of 
two  kinds.  They  may  be  made 
with  merely  metal  and  chemicals 
— or  they  may  be  the  product 
of  metals,  chemicals,  and  brains.  It  is 
the  latter  sort  that  hold  your  eye  as  you 
glance  thru  the  advertising  pages  of  our 
magazines. 


Wouldn't  you  care  to  have  your  engrav- 
ings of  that  type?  Wouldn't  you  care  to 
have  them  lifted  out  of  the  prosaic  rut 
of  mediocrity?  If  you  would,  your  end 
can  be  attained  here.  We  pick  our  en- 
graver-craftsmen for  their  intelligence  as 
well  as  their  skill.  They  use  both  in 
their  work.     Put  us  on  trial. 


Q^Ae  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165-167  William   Street,        New  Yorh^--^-:. 


CeH'^ 
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Action! 


TIME  makes  a  new  adver- 
tising record.  In  1924 
time's  advertising  lineage 
was  75%  ahead  of  1923. 

The  first  six  months  of  1925 
show  time's  advertising  in- 
crease to  be  nearly  100% 
ahead  of  the  same  period 
last  year. 

The  advertisers  who  helped 
make  this  record  are  getting 
ACTION  from  their  use  of 
TIME.  They  are  getting  ac- 
tion from  a  class  circulation 
and  are  buying  it  at  mass 
rates. 

TIME  will  put  your  advertis-   , 
ing     message     before     the 
better  element  in  every  im- 
portant city  and  town  in  the 
United  States. 

Test  TIME— put  it  on  your 
next  list. 

ROBERT  L.  JOHNSON,  Advertising  Mgr. 

TIME 

The  Weekly  News- Magazine 
236  Easl  39th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Western 

POWERS  AND  STONE, 
38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicaeo,    III. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

!Sew  England 

SWEENEY    &    PRICE, 
127    Federal   Street. 
Boston.     Mass. 


Southern 

F.  J.  DUSOSSOIT, 

1502   Land  Title  BaildinK, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


THE  price  of  hot,  live  news 
is  high  but  we  pay  it. 

Wherever  the  news  is  breaking, 
our  editors  go  in  person  to  get  the 
facts  and  also  that  human  interest 
touch  possible  only  to  the  story 
written  on  the  spot  from  first-hand 
contact. 

You  can't  hold  the  interest  of  a 
busy  oil  executive  and  build  up  in 
him  a  reading  habit  on  tardy  news 
dully  told. 

The  livest  news,  wired  in  to  the 
press-room — the  style  and  phrasing 
of  able  writers — the  most  interesting 
of  photographs  hot  from  the  field — 
up-to-the-instant  statistics — these 
are  the  things  we  must  supply  and  do. 

THAT'S  PART  of  the  reason 
why  N.  P.N.  advertising  pages 
pay  such  continuous  dividends 
to  advertisers. 

NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


HEWS 


Member  A.  B.  P. 


812  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


District  Offiaes  ; 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

608  Bank  of  Commerce  Buildine 

NEW  YORK 

342  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

360  No.  Mictiigan  Avenue 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

608  West  Building 


^* 


Eternal 


.^^ 


Vigilance 
maintains 
the  leader- 
ship in 
circulation 
and  reader- 
interest  of 
National 
Petroleum 
News, 


lAdvertisins' 

»        FORTNICHTlkJ 


PuiD, 


Photograph  by  Alfred  Cheney   Johnson    for   Oneida   Conimuiiity 
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"Trimming  Sales  Costs  to  Meet  Today's  Competition"  By  William  R. 
Basset;  "The  Need  for  More  Frankness  in  Client  Relationship"  By 
Arthur  Royce  MacDonald;  "What  Are  a  Publication's  Rights  to  Censor- 
ship?"  By  William  E.  Cameron;  "Charge  Against  the  Department  Store." 
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June  Advertising 
in  Chicago 

This  statement  of  display  advertising  for  the  month  of  June,  1925,  is 
striking  evidence  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News'  leadership  in  the  six-day 
field  in  the  following  important  classifications: 

AUTOMOBILES  GROCERIES 

The  Daily  News  First 66,180  lines  The  Daily  News  First 83,620  lines 

The  next  paper 46,636  lines  The  next  paper 68,347  lines 

BOOKS  HOUSEHOLX)  UTILITIES 

The  Daily  News  First 4,364  lines  The  Daily  News  First 12,513  lines 

The  next  paper 3,470  lines  The  next  paper 10,871  lines 

CHURCHES  "OUT  OF  THE  LOOP"  STORES 

The  Daily  News  First 4,638  lines  The  Daily  News  First. . .  126,822  lines 

The  next  paper 826  lines  The  next  paper 64,500  lines 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  RADIO 

The  Daily  News  First.  .  .541,583  hnes  The  Daily  News  First 9,088  lines 

The  next  paper 239,792  lines  The  next  paper 8,497  lines 

FURNITURE RESORTS 

The  Daily  News  First 79,419  lines  The  Daily  News  First 38,000  lines 

The  next  paper 50,585  lines  The  next  paper 34,584  lines 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

The  Daily  News  First.  .  1,289,314  lines 
The  next  paper 1,124,501  lines 

The  position  of  The  Daily  News  among  advertising  mediums  in  Chi- 
cago— reaching  "most  of  the  people  all  the  time" — is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  it  leads  all  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  in  the  number 
of  "want-ads"  printed,  the  total  for  June,  1925,  being  87,126  as  against 
81,090,  the  next  highest  score. 

Manufacturers  who  wish  to  establish  and  maintain  their  products  at 
the  top  of  competition  in  Chicago  wisely  advertise  in 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 

Figures  furnished  by  Advertising  Record  Co.,  an  independent  audit  service  subscribed  to  by  all  Chicago  newspapers 
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Are  your  customers  12  to  1 
for  or  against  you  f 


TH  E  owners  of  a  certain  business  had  de- 
cided that  their  product  must  conform 
to  prevailing  styles.  Accordingly,  they  had 
designed  and  pushed  models  in  which  the 
feature  that  had  been  basic  in  the  product 
originally  was  obscured  if  not  almost  lost 
sight  of. 

But  in  spite  of  this  effort  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  the  right  thing,  sales  slumped.  The  sit- 
uation became  serious.  They  at  length  real- 
ized the  need  of  finding  out  what  people 
really  thought  about  their  goods. 

A  Richards  Field  Survey  was  undertaken. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  findings  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of 
those  users  who  were  interviewed  said  that 
they  bought  the  product  because  of  the 
features  it  had  as  originally  designed.  In 
other  words,  by  a  majority  of  12  to  i  they 
didn't  give  a  hang  for  style! 

Although  this  case  is  extreme,it  is  our  judg- 
ment based  on  experience  that  no  manufac- 
turer should  try  to  decide  marketing  problems 
without  first  knowing  exactly  how  his  cus- 


tomers view  his  goods.  Hence  our  first  step 
in  arriving  at  advertising  and  sales  plans  is 
to  get  the  views  of  many  people,  sometimes 
thousands  of  consumers,  retailers,  and  job- 
bers. This  first-hand  information,  together 
with  our  recommendations,  is  called  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts  and  becomes  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  manufacturer. 

For  such  manufacturers,  a  Richards  Book 
of  Facts  is  a  constant  source  of  sales  and 
marketing  information.  One  business  head 
expresses  its  value  when  he  says,  "Instead 
of  guessing  blindly  and  stumbling  along  in 
the  dark,  I  now  have  a  fund  of  practical 
information  that  provides  a  logical  back- 
ground for  everything  I  do." 

Our  new  booklet  "Business  Research" 
tells  how  "Facts  first"  may  be  applied  to  a 
business.    Write  for  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 

251  Park  Avenue      -sd-      New  York  City 

<u1n  ^Advertising  ^Agency  Established  l8j4 

tMimbtr  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


yy^ 


^C  HARD  S  "Facts/lrst-thenJldvertlsing" 
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THE  liRICKSOlV  GQMEiNY 

^c/veriiWiTi^ 

^381  FOTTRTn  AVEXUE  ,:NE^V  YORK 

-^ 

If  you  want  to  know  about  out  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWn  T  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

f 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

1 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 

I 
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C.  p.  McDonald  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising:  agency,  an- 
nounces the  addition  to  its  organiza- 
tion of  William  Mahoney,  formerly 
with  L.  C.  Gumbinner  of  the  same  city, 
and  Ralph  F.  James,  previously  con- 
nected with  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany and  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Mahoney  will  be  connected  with  the 
art  department  and  Mr.  James  will  act 
in  the  capacity  of  representative. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company 

New  York  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Barcley  Corset  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Powers-House  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  airplanes.  This 
company  has  also  perfected  an  article 
in  the  radio  field  which  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 


P.  C.  Gunion 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  and 
market  research  manager  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  will  take  an  extended  trip 
abroad  to  make  a  personal  study  of 
business  conditions  in  various  foreign 
countries. 


C.  J.  O'Reilly 

Until  recently  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  E.  W.  Hellwig  Company, 
New  York,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
James  F.  Newcomb  &  Company,  Inc., 
same  city,  as  account  executive. 


The  John  Biidd  Company 

Has  been  appointed  national  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Eve- 
ning Ledger. 

Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc. 

Has  purchased  Artemas  Ward,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  street  railway  advertis- 
ing    company,     and     its     subsidiaries, 
which  include  the  Listerated  Gum  Cor- 
poration   and    several    other    concerns. 
The   business    was    willed   to    Harvard 
University  by  Mr.  Ward  upon  his  death 
last     March     and     it     was     from     the 
trustees    of    the    estate,    representing 
Harvard,  that  the  purchase  was  made. 
The  business  will  be  continued  under 
its  present  name  and  the  present  offices 
[  will  be  maintained  to  direct  the  adver- 
ttising   in   the   Interborough   lines,   the 
ccontract   for  which   together   with  the 
{vending  privileges  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
f  Collier's  concern  a  short  time  ago.     W. 
J  Burgess  Nesbitt  and  Louis  Cohn,  both 
f  of  whom  were  long  associated  with  Mr. 
!  Ward,  will  remain  with  Artemas  Ward, 
Inc.     This   purchase   marks   the   latest 
rand  greatest  development  in   Mr.   Col- 
[lier's   effort  to   unify   and   standardize 
I  street    railway    advertising    media,    in 
[which   business   he   has   been   engaged 
r  since    its    earliest    days,    some    thirty 
[years  ago. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

CONSIDERING  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  vacation  period,  when 
there  is  always  a  slowing  down  in 
trade  activity,  it  may  be  stated  with  con- 
fidence that  the  business  situation  generally 
has  shown  an  encouraging  improvement 
in  recent  weeks.  Textiles,  metals  and  sales 
of  mail-order  houses  are  progressing  favor- 
ably. Business  failures  decreased  in  June. 
Crops  are  in  good  shape  and  the  promise 
in  com  is  for  the  third  largest  crop  on 
record.  As  compared  with  last  year,  this 
year's  corn  production  should  show  an 
increase  of  at  least  600,000,000  bushels. 

C  Car  loadings  continue  at  a  record  rate, 
practically  all  districts  showing  increases. 
The  second  week  in  July  showed  an  in- 
crease of  72,826  cars  over  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year.  Leading  economists 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  prediction 
that  fall  business  will  be  good.  Ail  signs 
indicate  that  industrial  activity  is  gather- 
ing momentum.  Optimism  is  supplanting 
the  pessimism  that  prevailed  during  the 
spring.  During  recent  weeks  bank  clear- 
ings and  debits  have  reached  new  high 
levels,  while  on  the  exchanges  security 
prices  have  risen  to  a  record  average. 

C  About  the  only  cloud  on  the  horizon 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  possibility 
of  a  coal  strike.  There  is  not  much  more 
hope  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past 
for  the  mine  operators  and  the  miners  to 
undertake  the  big  job  of  cleaning  up 
their  own  house.  This  industry  has  been 
a  threat  to  business  and  a  drag  on  general 
prosperity  for  more  than  a  generation. 
A  coal  strike  is  not  only  possible 
but  quite  probable,  and  though  it  is  a  dis- 
agreeable thought  to  entertain,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  mining  suspension 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  should  bring 
a  final  and  lasting  settlement  of  our  fuel 
difficulties. 


Ajax  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Universal  Crepe  & 
Tissue  Mills,  Inc.,  Ballston  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Fostoria  Pressed  Steel  Company, 
Fostoria,  Ohio.  This  concern  recently 
purchased  the  entire  business  of  the 
Ashland  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Ashland,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the 
Eureka  line  of  automobile  jacks  and 
pumps.  The  plant  is  being  moved  to 
Fostoria,  where  the  line  will  continue 
tc  be  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
Fostoria  company. 


"Time,"  Inc. 

Announces  the  removal  of  its  edi- 
torial and  circulation  departments  to 
Cleveland,  where  the  magazine  will  now 
be  printed.  The  advertising  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  function  at  the  old 
address,  236  East  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  advertising  man- 
ager. Howard  Black  has  been  ap- 
pointed Eastern  manager,  effective  Au- 
gust first,  and  F.  S.  Dusossoit,  South- 
ern manager,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  New  York  territory. 


Lejaren  a  Hiller 

President,  and  Julian  Langner,  vice- 
president  of  the  Lejaren  a  Hiller 
Studios,  will  become  associated  with 
Underwood  &  Underwood,  Inc.,  com- 
mencing August  first.  Mr.  Hiller  will 
be  vice-president  in  charge  of  commer- 
cial photography  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Several  members  of  his  technical 
staff  will  continue  with  him,  and  the 
present  commercial  photographic  staff 
of  Underwood  &  Underwood  will  be  re- 
tained. The  Elliot  Service  Company 
recently  purchased  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Refining  Company, 
Detroit  and  Toledo,  manufacturers  of 
Cyclo  Gas,  a  new  automotive  fuel 
which  is  produced  by  a  new  petroleum 
distillation  process. 


William  A.  Sittig 

Has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
western  office  of  The  Modern  Priscilla, 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 


"Automotive  Daily  News" 

A  new  trade  paper  devoted  to  every 
important  division  of  the  automotive 
industry  will  be  published  every  day 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  commenc- 
ing early  in  August.  The  Automotive 
Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
which  has  been  organized  to  handle  this 
project,  will  be  located  at  the  publish- 
ing plant,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New 
York.  The  officers  of  the  new  concern 
are:  president,  O.  J.  Elder;  vice-presi- 
dents, E.  C.  Wright  and  George  M. 
Slocum;  treasurer,  G.  L.  Harrington; 
secretary,  Alexander  Johnston.  Mr. 
Johnston  will  have  charge  of  the  edi- 
torial department  and  Mr.  Wright  will 
be  director  of  advertising. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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Advertise  to  Telephone  Subscribers 


Old  methods  of  finding  and  measuring 
the  market  for  concentrated  advertising 
effort  are  superseded  by  the  Telephone  List. 

The  Telephone  List  marks  oflf  from  the 
total  families  in  the  United  States  the 
8,419,668  homes  with  telephones. 

These  homes  with  telephones  are  some- 
thing more  than  homes  which  can  aflford 
telephones.  They  are  homes  of  families  that 
need  telephones,  because  the  wider  demands 
of  their  daily  lives  require  this  labor-saving 
device.  It  is  not  the  telephone,  but  what 
it  stands  for  that  makes  these  homes  better 
markets.  The  telephone  means  greater 
social  activity,  greater  buying  power  and 
a  scale  of  living  in  which  the  telephone 
rent  is  negligible  beside  the  help  it  aflfords. 
More  than  that,  the  telephone  reveals  a 
state  of  mind  toward  the  community,  a 
desire  to  keep  in  touch,  a  wish  to  know, 
which  makes  telephone  subscribers  recep- 
tive to  sellers  of  worth  while  goods. 

Therefore,  the  families  of  telephone 
homes  are  magazine  readers  as  well  as 
better  buyers.  They  can  be  reached  by  mag- 


azine advertising.  The  same  open,  curious 
state  of  mind  that  demands  the  telephone 
demands  the  magazine,  and  especially  the 
magazine  of  information. 

That  is  what  links  The  Digest  so  closely 
to  the  telephone  home.  Both  are  labor- 
saving  devices.  Both  are  means  to  an  end. 
The  telephone  keeps  one  in  touch  with 
the  world.  The  Digest  brings  the  acts  and 
thoughts  of  the  world  to  the  home.  The 
telephone  saves  miles  of  traveling.  The 
Digest  saves  hours  of  reading. 

Because  of  this  close  analogy  between 
the  telephone  and  The  Digest,  and  because 
the  presence  of  the  telephone  reveals  the 
most  worth  while  home  to  cultivate.  The 
Digest  has  devoted  its  advertising  cam- 
paigns primarily  to  the  telephone  homes, 
for  ten  years. 

In  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The  Digest 
has  mailed  more  than  fifty  million  circulars 
to  telephone  subscribers.  It  has  increased 
its  circulation  to  more  than  1,300,000  copies 
per  week  and  can  make  to  the  advertiser 
this  definite  statement : 


The  home  with 

a  telephone  is  the 

best  market 

and  the  best  million  telephone 

homes  are  subscribers 

for 
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"In  the  motive  lies  the  goo'd  or  ill."-"' 


39,441 
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Auto  Department 
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Trenton,  N.  J.  Widoe  .day.  July  8,  1925. 
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THE  influence  of  the  Conde  Nast  Group 
of  magazines  on  .  .  . 

department  stores,  specialty  shops,  haberdashers, 
sporting-goods  houses,  furniture  stores,  jewelry 
stores,  drug  stores,  architects,  builders,  interior 
decorators,  motor  manufacturers  .  .  . 

is  simply  immeasurable. 

Why  is  this?  Why  do  they  subscribe,  check 
our  advertising  pages,  write  us  for  style  trends, 
use  our  name  as  authority  for  their  merchan- 
dise in  their  local  advertising  and  selling? 
We  don't  edit  our  magazines  for  these  people. 
Yet  they  read  them  intensively  and  follow 
them  closely.     Why? 

Because  our  readers  are  their  most  valued 
customers.  These  shrewd  business  men  fore- 
cast their  demands  by  studying  the  pages  of 
our  magazines.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  the  Conde  Nast  Group  is  a  powerful  ma- 
chine for  the  moving  of  quality  merchandise. 

This  powerful  influence  with  the  trade  is 
available  in  no  other  way.  And — ridiculous 
though  it  seems — we  have  never  charged  a 
cent  for  it 
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Illustrations  of  LIFE'S  Policy  of  Humor  -  and  Sanity 


Holding    Up   the   Ball   Game^* 


There  are  but  few  of  us  who  has  not  had  this 
experience.  Life's  artist  in  this  illustration 
brings  back  to  thousands  happy  memories  of 
boyhood  days. 

The  response  from  readers  made  the  editors 
feel  as  though  thousands  had  been  waiting  to 
see  a  drawing  just  such  as  this.  The  commen- 
datory letters  were  indeed  pleasing. 

It  was  even  more  gratifying  to  note  the  signa- 
tures appended.  They  proved  that  people  of 
importance  still  have  time  to  appreciate  "hu- 
mor and  sanity.'' 

Reader  interest  such  as  this  is  valuable.  It  in- 
dicates that  a  similar  response  may  be  expected 
to  advertising. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  USING  LIFE 
IN  1925  WITH  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHEDULES: 

Color 
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receiving  100,000  more 
circulation  than  last  year 
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Why   / 

-/    recommend 

MASON  TIRES 


Mason  Tire  Advertising 


The  manufacturers  of  Mason  Tires  pursue  unswervingly 
one  fundamental  policy:  To  give  to  the  public  the  twin 
advantages  of  riding  comfort  and  long  wear  by  producing 
a  truly  good  tire  and  marketing  it  through  reliable  dealers. 

Building  so  well  and  giving  such  sincere  value,  Mason 
naturally  demands  effective  merchandising  and  advertis- 
ing service — service  of  a  character  that  will  bring  to  Mason 
the  success  which  quality  merits. 

Mason  has  entrusted  its  advertising  to  the  Campbell -Ewald 
Company. 

The  Campbell- Ewald  organization  of  160  people,  owned 
entirely  by  the  men  who  operate  it,  with  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness placing  it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in  the  country, 
is  at  your  service  to  handle  large  or  small  accounts. 
At  any  time,  anywhere,  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 


CAMPBELL -EWALD    COMPANY 

General   Offices:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Pres. 

Gltt  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treat,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


oAdvertising 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
TORONTO 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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oAdvertising  Well  ^ireded 
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Designer  Serial  Is  Book  of  the  Year 

Today^a  best  seller  on  two  continents 


"A  real  book  .  .  .  done  try  a  mas- 
ter's hands.  Sinclair  Lewis  . . .  can 
stand  among  the  great  ones  as  a 
man  with  the  divine  gift". 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE. 

"Qreater  improvement  on  'Babbitt' 
than  'Babbitt'  was  on  'Main 
Street'." 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 


"The  book  is  an  unending  delight." 
THE  NEW  STATESMAN. 

"A  stupendous  performance." 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

"The  best  work  he  has  yet  given 
us  .  .  .  rich  in  understanding,  brim- 
ming with  fun." 

LONDON  TIMES. 


Last  year  "Arrowsmith"  was  enjoyed  by  Designer  readers  as 
they  are  now  enjoying  next  year's  best-seller,  "The  Blind 
Qoddess,"  by  Arthur  Train. 
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{The  Butterick  Combination) 
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WilUam  R.  Basset 

Mr.  Basset,  as  president  of 
Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Com- 
pany, occupies  a  position  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  industrial  engi- 
neers. His  lead  article  in  this 
issue,  "Trimming  Sales  Costs  to 
Meet  Today's  Competition,"  is  an 
admirable  product  of  his  years  of 
experience  and  his  broad  study.  It 
deals  with  what  most  manufac- 
turers don't  know  about  keeping 
down  the  selling  costs  of  their 
products.  "In  selling,"  says  Mr. 
Basset,  "we  are  children  still. 
What  we  don't  know  about  selling 
would  fill  a  book  ...  In  fact,  we 
already  have  several  hundred  books 
which  are  filled  with  little  but  more 
or  less  educated  guesses  upon  this 
subject."  Who  is  to  blame  for  the 
present  high  cost  of  selling?  Lazy 
or  inefficient  salesmen?  Or  may  the 
manufacturer  himself  be  responsi- 
ble? 
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The  following  gains  in  adver- 
tising lineage  reflect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  keenest  space 
buyers  in  the  business  .^ 
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year 
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Trimming  Sales  Costs  to  Meet 
Today's  Competition 

By  William  R.  Basset 

President,  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company 


KNOW  at  least  a  hundred  repre-    less  functions  and,  favorite  criticism    is  worth  while.     I  have  never  run 
sentative     manufacturers     who,    of  all,  they  dilate  on  the  extortionate    across  a  middleman  who  had  such  a 


I  although  they  are  selling  far  profits  these  presumably  piratical 
more  goods  than  before  the  war,  are  middlemen  grab  off  for  themselves, 
doing  well  to  break  even — to  say  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  no 
nothing  of  making  a  profit.  They  element  in  business — whether  mid- 
are  operating  at  or  close  to  capacity  dleman  or  endman — will  long  endure  ess  without  furnishing  a  quid  pro 
and  most  of  them  are  getting  more  who  does  not  render  a  service  that    quo.     Such    services    are   necessary. 


strangle  hold  on,  or  who  was  so 
popular  with,  the  trade  that  he 
could  continue  for  long  to  exact 
tribute  from   the  distributive  proc- 


tor their  products  than 
in  1913.  Their  factories 
are  more  efficient  and  the 
gross  margin  of  profit  on 
sales  is  normal,  but  still 
they  can't  make  money. 

So  it  seems  that  others 
beside  the  pampered  ulti- 
mate consumer,  who  is 
ostensibly  the  pet  of  busi- 
n  e  s  s  economists,  are 
bothered  by  the  high  cost 
of  distribution. 

Those  who  have  delved 
more  or  less  scientifically 
and  thoroughly  into  dis- 
tribution costs  in  the 
effort  to  find  out  what 
makes  the  high  cost  of 
living  high  have  told  us 
a  lot  of  interesting  things 
— some  of  which  are  so. 
They  have  told  of  high 
freight  rates,  of  the  de- 
livery and  credit  services 
which  we  demand  from 
the  retailer,  of  super- 
fluous brokers  and  job- 
bers who   perform  need- 


Courtesy  Amer.  Bailway  Express 


OTHERS  besides  the  ultimate  consumer  are  bothered 
by  the  high  cost  of  distribution.  Those  who  have 
delved  into  the  subject  tell  of  high  freight  rates,  re- 
tailer delivery  and  credit  service,  superfluous  brokers 
and  jobbers  and  piratical  middlemen's  profits.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Basset,  the  costs  that  eat  into  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  may  be  laid  largely  to  the  manufacturer 


The  needless  costs 
which  eat  into  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  are  largely 
the  fault  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  for  once  at 
least,  punishment  is 
meted  out  to  those  who 
deserve  it,  for  under 
present  conditions  of 
competition  most  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to 
pass  the  excess  cost 
along.  As  a  result  they 
are  in  a  serious  condition. 
More  than  one,  unable  to 
make  a  profit,  has  volun- 
tarily liquidated,  and  I 
know  of  several  others 
who  contemplate  the 
same  drastic  step. 

It  is  not  good  for  manu- 
facturers to  close  up 
shop  and  quit  even 
though  it  does  not  in- 
volve losses  to  creditors 
or  stockholders.  In  the 
long  run  the  consumer 
will  suffer,  for  the  with 
drawal  of  concerns  frr* 
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production  will,  in  the  end,  drive 
prices  up  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

In  the  use  of  labor  saving  equip- 
ment and  cost  cutting  methods  of 
all  sorts  in  the  factory,  American 
manufacturers  are  unexcelled.  Pro- 
duction per  man  has  vastly  increased 
in  the  past  few  years. 

But  in  selling  we  are  children 
still.  What  we  don't  know  about 
selling  would  fill  a  book.  In  fact, 
that  hardly  expresses  the  condition. 
What  we  don't  know  about  selling 
already  fills  several  hundred  books, 
which  from  cover  to  cover  contain 
little  but  more  or  less  educated 
guesses  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject. 

The  really  tremendous  advances 
we  have  made  in  reducing  the 
wastes  of  time  and  material  in 
manufacturing  can  be  almost  wholly 
credited  to  the  analyses  that  capa- 
ble men  have  made  of  cost  figures. 
There  was  a  time  before  costs  were 
generally  collected  when  manufac- 
turing betterments — such  as  they 
were — were  made  as  a  result  of 
some  unusually  capable  foreman 
using  his  powers  of  observation  and 
his  intuition.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  of  the  worth-while  better- 
ments in  production  have  come  from 
the  intelligent  study  of  manufactur- 
ing costs. 

Eight  now  I  doubt  if  a  half  dozen 
concerns  analyze  their  selling  costs 
one  one-hundredth  as  intelligently 
or  effectively  as  they  analyze  their 
manufacturing  costs.  Most  con- 
cerns, in  fact,  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  way  to  determine  sell- 
ing costs  other  than  to  express 
them   as   a   percentage   of   the   total 


volume  of  sales.  The  method  is 
wholly  wrong  and  misleading  and 
results  in  miserable  blunders  in  sell- 
ing policy  which  would  not  be  made 
if  the  executives  were  not  so  blinded 
by  the  false  information  that  they 
fail  to  use  the  common  sense  which 
they  would  use  if  they  had  no  fig- 
ures at  all. 

IT  is  amusing  to  see  the  blind  faith 
with  which  otherwise  shrewd 
men  accept  these  percentage  selling 
expense  figures,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  use  they  can  make  of 
them  is  to  iind  out  that,  as  a  rule, 
this  year's  percentage  is  higher 
than  last  year's. 

Recently  I  met  with  a  group  of 
manufacturers  in  a  certain  industry 
to  discuss  some  of  their  problems. 
They  thought  that  their  troubles 
were  in  production;  I  had  an  idea 
that  their  selling  was  at  fault.  So, 
as  a  starter,  I  asked  each  of  them  to 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper  his  name 
and  his  cost  of  selling 
in  per  cent  of  sales  for 
1924. 

The  lowest  figure  was 
17  per  cent,  the  highest 
29  per  cent  and  the 
average  of  all  21  per 
cent.  An  interesting 
point  was  that  not  one 
stood  at  exactly  the 
average  figure — a  fact 
on  which  an  informative 
article  could  be  based 
to  show  the  uselessness 
of  average  figures 
running  a  business. 

These  men  were  keen 
for  help,  so  they  per- 
mitted me,  when  neces- 


sary, to  read  out  the  names  and 
figures. 

To  open  the  battle  I  asked  the 
high  man  what  use  he  made  of  the 
figure  he  had  given  as  his  cost  of 
selling.  With  a  pitying  smile  to  his 
associates  for  my  apparent  igno- 
rance he  patiently  explained  that  he 
used  it  as  a  control  figure  to  make 
sure  that  his  selling  cost  was  kept 
down  to  a  proper  point. 

"For  twenty  years  I  have  watched 
selling  costs,"  he  explained.  "While 
in  recent  years  they  have  increased 
a  little  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
everything,  I  do  not  permit  any 
great  increase  in  them." 

"How  do  you  know  that  29  per 
cent  is  a  proper  figure  for  your 
business?"  I  asked.  At  this  some 
of  his  associates  did  the  smiling. 

"Because  it  shows  a  reasonable 
stability  from  year  to  year.  We  use 
the  best  possible  selling  methods. 
Our  salesmen  are  unusually  able 
and  our  methods  up  to  date." 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  38] 


THE  progress  of  our 
country  has  been 
built  up  by  the  use  of 
labor-saving  equipment 
and  factory  cost  cut- 
ting. In  this  American 
manufacturers  are  un- 
excelled. But  what  we 
don't  know  about  sell- 
ing would  fill  a  book. 
In  fact,  we  already 
have  several  hundred 
books  which  contain 
only  more  or  less  edu- 
cated guesses  on  various 
phases   of   the    subject. 


^  Hamilton  Maxwell 
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LIKE  their  brothers  over  the  border,  French-Canadian  farmers  are  awake  to  the  pocket-money  possi- 
j  bilities  of  roadside  sales.  (Left)  (Center)  A  fete  day  crowd  in  the  city  of  Quebec  is  an  interesting 
medley  of  tourists  from  all  the  world,  soldiers,  longrobed  priests  and  excited  natives.  (Right)  To  scores 
of  passing  tourists  it  is  Coca-Cola  that  is  the  "old  chum."  Typical  scenes  in  "Normandy  over  the  Border" 

Normandy  Over  the  Border 

By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


FROM  Jackman,  Maine,  on  the 
centuries-old  Augusta-Quebec 
highway,  to  Armstrong,  Que- 
bec, is  only  a  matter  of  twenty-five 
miles  and  twice  that  many  minutes. 
It  is  altogether  easy,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  sales-message  which 
will  prove  acceptable  for  Maine 
consumption  will  also  suffice  for  the 
county  just  next  door,  even  though 
the  latter  happens  to  be  over  the 
line  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
"Canada's  English,  isn't  it?  Then 
why  make  any  exception?" 

Go  across  that  line,  however, 
study  the  painted  signs  that  line  the 
roadside,  read  the  signs  and  posters 
on  store  fronts  and  in  store  windows 
both  in  the  habitant  villages  and  in 
the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  you  will  stumble  upon  an  in- 
testing  truth — that  it  is  only  manu- 
facturers from  "the  States"  who 
entrust  their  advertising  messages 
wholly  to  the  English  language. 

Travel  the  length  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  you  will  soon  discover 
the  reason. 


Ask  at  a  village  restaurant  for 
ginger  ale.  The  proprietress,  all 
smiles,  will  endeavor  to  force  a 
dejeuner  upon  you.  Seek  a  repair 
at  the  local  garage — your  English 
will  not  prove  one-tenth  so  effective 
as  the  Esperanto  of  dumb-show  and 
gestures.  Visit  a  city  store  in 
Quebec  beyond  the  narrow  pathway 
to  which  tourist  trade  is  confined — 
your  English  may  serve  you  there 
but  your  sales-slip  will  be  written  in 
French.  Draw  up  beside  a  traffic 
cop  to  ask  a  question  of  route — 
even  he  is  very  apt  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  helplessly  at  your  slowest 
and  simplest  American. 

THE  plain  business  truth  of  it  is 
this — that,  though  there  is  a  con- 
siderable leaven  of  English  in  its 
larger  centers,  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec is  persistently  and  tenaciously 
French — the  bulk  of  its  population 
contentedly  impervious  to  more  than 
two  centuries  of  the  Anglicizing  in- 
fluence of  its  neighbors. 
The  result  is  that  the  advertiser 


faces  a  double-barrelled  task  when 
he  starts  to  cultivate  this  market 
through  the  printed  word.  In  one 
group  of  his  prospects  are  the  En- 
glish-speaking inhabitants  and  trav- 
eling public — the  latter  a  note- 
worthy market  by  themselves — in 
the  other  the  French-Canadians,  of 
farm,  forest,  village  and  city,  a 
people  apart,  proud  of  their  lineage 
and  emphasizing  their  separation 
by  continually  referring  to  them- 
selves as  "the  French-Canadian 
race."  Not  to  employ  French  in  ad- 
vertising to  these  people  thus  takes 
on  the  aspect  of  a  gratuitous  slur. 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Walker  J.  Donnelly,  Montreal,  not 
only  urges  the  use  of  catalogs  and 
other  literature  in  French  but  ad- 
vises that  the  colloquial  French 
characteristic  of  the  province  be 
employed. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  will  go  down 
into  the  wholly  French  sections  of, 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Quebec,  you 
will  find  elaborately  designed  posters 
carrying   sales-messages  phrased   in 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   45] 
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The  Charge  Against  the 
Department  Store 

A  Manufacturer  Indicts  the  Department  Store 
for  Questionable  Business  Practices 


ARE  the  average  de- 
/\  partment  store  buy- 
/  m  ing  practices  and 
standards  unsound, 
wasteful  and  below  even 
the  ordinary  standards  of 
business  integrity? 

This  is  the  question 
being  raised  and  argued 
frankly  by  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  manu- 
facturers and  even  by 
some  thoughtful  depart- 
ment store  owners  them- 
selves. The  subject  has 
been  simmering  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  last 
few  years  it  has  several 
times  come  to  a  boil,  and 
it  is  certain  to  pop  over 
with  a  loud  noise  unless 
the  needed  reforms  are 
made  in  this  broad  field.  = 

It   came   to   a   boil  re- 
cently in  a  group  of  New  York  sales    manufacturers     of     good     standard 
managers.     The    sales    head   of   an    merchandise,  and  does  not  seem  to 
article    of    high    national    standing    want  to  learn.     This  is  an  economic    ends    and    force    manufacturers    to 
stood  up  and  in  a  sober,  restrained    waste    and    a    vulture-like    attitude 


Is  This  Indictment  True? 

THE  abuses  cited  by  the  writer  of  this  article  con- 
stitute the  basics  of  a  controversy  of  long  standing. 
The  Fortnightly  feels  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  bring 
the  matter  into  the  open  for  free  discussion  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.  Realizing  that  the  subject  is 
a  controversial  one  and  that  the  accompanying  pres- 
entation tends  to  be  one-sided,  we  will  welcome  any 
replies  or  rebuttals  which  may  be  submitted.  It  is 
our  belief  that  no  business  publication  can  serve  the 
best  interests  of  its  clientele  by  covering  up  the  sore 
spots  of  the  trade  and  bursting  into  meaningless  plati- 
tudes upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  sore  spot.  Therefore,  we  submit  this  article  at  what- 
ever value  it  may  have  in  the  hope  that,  provided  any 
deep-seated  trouble  exists  in  this  case,  it  may  be 
brought  into  the  open  and  cleared  up  in  the  shortest 
possible  order  by  better  mutual  understanding. 


manufacturer       involved. 

(3)  Far  too  many  de- 
partment store  buyers 
have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  sound  funda- 
mental principles  of 
buying,  such  as  placing 
orders  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance to  equalize  produc- 
tion activity.  A  large 
proportion  of  buying  is 
done  in  the  fall  months, 
resulting  in  serious  mill 
congestion,  overtime 
error,  confusion,  higher 
prices  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

(4)  Store  buyers  are 
continually  endeavoring 
to  use  their  buying 
strength  on  smaller  man- 
ufacturers   to    force    un- 

^==      businesslike,        off-stand- 
ard,   unjust    terms,    and 
using  devious,  irritating,  often  dis- 
honest methods  to  accomplish  their 


mood  painted  the  picture.    When  he  which  is  subversive  of  sound  busi- 

had  finished,  his  fellow  sales  man-  ness.     It     raises    the     question     of 

agers    talked    on    for    hours    after  whether  a  department  store  is  to  be 

regular    closing    time.     They    were  regarded  by  manufacturers  of  good 


bear  the  capital  burden  properly  be 
longing  to  the  store. 

(5)  An  unexpectedly  large  num- 
ber of  department  store  buyers  de- 
mand just  plain  bribery  and  graft, 

unanimous  in  their  opinion,  and  to    standing   as   a   mere   rummage    sale    in  one  form  or  another. 

a   man    had    experienced    the    same    store  where  the  "cats  and  dogs"  of 

thing.     While   some   believed    retail    merchandise,  the  obsolete  goods,  the 

stores   generally   had    some    of    the    seconds,  the  remainders,  the  forced 

evils     attributed    to     department    sale  and  odd  lot  goods  of  factories 

stores,    the    opinion    prevailed    that    are  to  be  sold;  or  whether  a  depart- 


What  is  there  to  substantiate  such 
indictments  ? 

There  is  the  fairly  universal  com- 
plaint of  manufacturers.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  tale  of  a  very  responsi- 


the  department  stores  were  infinite-    ment  store  means  to  be  regarded  as    ble,  moderate  and  business-like  man. 


ly  the  more  backward. 

What,  in  principle,  is  the  indict- 
ment against  department  store  buy- 


a  distributor  of  goods  with  a  known  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  sell- 
value,  backed  by  the  reputable,  ing  an  article  (not  clothing)  largely 
"going"    manufacturers    who    form    to  department  stores. 


ing  practice?    There  is  not  one  but    the  mainstay  of  the   American   in-        "I  got  my  first  cold  douse  of  de- 


there  are  at  least  five  indictments, 
which  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows (bearing  in  mind  that  possibly 


one-quarter  of  department  stores —  store  buyer  has  no  regard  for  his 

though  not  all  the  largest  and  best  word  and  not  the  slightest  courtesy 

known  ones — do  not  fall  under  these  or  care  for  the  time  of  sales  repre- 

indictments) :  sentatives  who  call  on  him.    He  (or 

(1)  The  average  department  store  she)    has  built  up  a  system  and  a 


dustrial  world;  in  other  words,  the    partment    store    buyer's    treatment 

responsible  men  of  the  country.  years  ago  when  I  made  an  appoint- 

(2)   The    average    department    ment  with  the  buyer,  carefully  laid 

out  my  goods  in  the  sample  room, 
and  waited  long  past  the  hour  for 
the    buyer.     At    last    he    came    in. 


walked  at   a   good  pace  around  the 
tables,   ignored  me  and  walked  out 


buyer  is  so  keen  after  job  lots,  "dis-    hard  shell  which  actually  wards  off    of    the    room    toward    the    elevator 


tress  merchandise"  and  "close  outs"  profitable  business  possibilities, 
that  he  (or  she)  has  learned  little  wreaking  an  injustice  and  a  loss 
or     nothing     of    cooperation     with    upon  the  store,  the  buyer  and  the 


without  a  word.  Aghast,  I  followed 
him  out  and  accosted  him.  He  re- 
plied that  the  line  was  the  same  as 
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1  The  Cub  Salesman  as  a  Sleuth 


By  Potter  Hanford 


SOME  day  a  fig- 
ure-frenzied stat- 
i  s  t  i  c  i  a  n  will 
publish  an  eye-arrest- 
ing chart  proving 
that  of  the  548,329 
young  men  graduates 
pouring  out  of  col- 
leges, normal  schools, 
public  and  private 
high  schools,  17  per 
cent  enter  the  bond 
business,  23  per  cent 
learn  to  sell  insur- 
ance, 34  per  cent  be- 
come mere  salesmen 
and  the  balance  enter 
the  business  world 
gleefully  as  junior 
salesmen.  Proving 
that  the  chief  end  of 
education  is  sales- 
manship. 

The  problem  of  the 
new  salesman  is, 
however,  not  merely 
one  of  psycholoan- 
alyzing  the  recent 
male  graduate  to 
prove  that  he  has  the 
intelligence  of  a  boy 
of  nine  plus  the  pug- 
nacity of  a  bull-pup 
and  the  personality 
of  a  Will  Rogers. 
Nevertheless,      the 


PROBABLY  the  greatest  value  of  the  junior  salesman  lies  in 
his  usefulness  in  making  the  sales  approach.  Since  it  does 
not  vitally  affect  the  immediate  state  of  his  pocketbook,  the 
cold  canvass  does  not  have  the  deadening  effect  on  the  junior 
that  it  generally  has  upon  the  veteran.  One  manufacturer  states 
that  his  junior  salesmen  are  able  to  arrange  for  an  average  of 
four  demonstrations  a  day,  whereas  a  high-priced  man,  working 
alone,  is  inclined  to  concentrate  upon  the  actual  selling  and 
neglect   the    detail   work   of   cultivating   the   potential   market 


ranks   of   senior   salesmen    must   be  wastage    they    will    have    to    charge 

kept  full,  and  many  business  houses  against  their  books  depends  largely 

find  that  this  is  best  accomplished  upon    their    skill    in    selection    and 

and  with  the  least  degree  of  waste  method  and   thoroughness   in  train- 

of  material,   human   and   otherwise,  ing  before  actual  saleswork  is  done, 

by  junior  salesmen.  There    are,    too,    many    businesses 

One  student  of  the  question  has,  which  are  not  fitted  or  whose  prod-    remain  regarding  the  truths  which 

after    an    eight    year    analysis    of  uct  does   not  lend   itself   readily   to    a  scientific  analysis  brings  to  light. 

the  employing  of  junior  salesmen. 


ful  senior  salesmen 
and  officers,  class 
demonstrations  i  n 
which  the  student 
takes  an  active  part 
and  factory  inspec- 
tion, sometimes  fac- 
tory tasks.  It  may 
last  anywhere  from 
two  weeks  to  six 
months,  depending 
largely  upon  the  type 
of  product  and  the 
specific  market  it 
must  fill. 

There  are  three 
main  questions  which 
a  manufacturer  may 
well  ask  himself 
when  considering  the 
advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  junior 
salesmen.  First:  Is 
his  market  complete- 
ly covered  by  the 
salesmen?  is  it  in 
any  sense  underde- 
veloped ?  Second: 
Is  his  product  demon- 
stratable  ?  Does  it 
lend  itself  to  sales 
propaganda  prior  to 
actual  sale?  Third: 
Are  his  senior  sales- 
=^=  men  capable  and  will- 
ing to  work  with 
juniors  with  the  idea  of  training 
them,  not  of  just  having  some  one  to 
oil  the  wheels  of  personal  sales? 

It  is  amazing  how  many  manufac- 
turers hobble  along  on  an  under- 
developed market,  how  skeptical  they 


many  and  varied  lines  of  business, 
placed  the  mortality  figure  of  young 
salesmen  within  two  years  of  their 
entrance  into  the  field,  at  from  75 


JUNIOR  salesmen  may  be  engaged 
by  the  home  office,  trained  there 


Few,  indeed,  really  endeavor  to 
analyze  consumption  possibilities 
with  an  effort  to  know  the  whole 
bitter   truth.      Somotimes    it   is    be- 


per  cent  to  95  per  cent,  and  the  ex-     and  then  assigned  to  a  senior  sales-    cause  of  a  genuine  hesitancy  to  scan 


pense    of    training    anywhere    from 
$200  to  $2,000. 

However,  every  newcomer  in  the 
sales  field  is  not  of  that  special  class 
known  as  a  junior  salesman.  A 
junior  salesman  may  remain  a 
junior  for  from  six  months  to  three 
or  more  years.  There  are  many 
firms  which,  after  a  brief  period  of 
training,  can,  without  too  great 
waste,  send  forth  its  new  men  as 
regular   salesmen.     The  amount   of 


man,  or  they  may  be  left  entirely  to 
the  senior  salesman.  The  tendency 
among  the  better  business  houses, 
however,  is  toward  a  thorough 
training  at  the  home  factory  and 
office  and  a  happy  combination  of 
senior  salesman,  territory  and  the 
new  man's  own  personality  and  am- 
bitions, as  far  as  this  is  possible. 
This  training  at  the  main  plant 
consists  of  actual  schooling  in  sales- 
manship, based  on  talks  by  success- 


too  closely  the  territory  of  senior 
salesmen  who  are  getting  excellent 
business  and  who  may  be  quick  to 
take  offense.  No  one  wants  to  up- 
set happy  relationships  that  are 
already  profitable  unless  there  is 
more  or  less  certainty  of  greater 
profits  for  manufacturer  and  sales- 
man alike. 

A  certain  hardware  concern  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  difficult 
problem.    With  regret  it  saw  one  of 
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its  best  senior  salesmen,  refusing 
either  to  divide  his  territory  or  to 
take  on  a  junior  salesman,  snap  out 
of  the  office  and  sign  up  with  a 
competitor  for  the  same  territory. 
However,  the  old  salesman  was,  at 
heart,  "sold"  on  the  products  of  his 
former  employer,  and  a  few  months 
later  he  returned  and  asked  to  have 
his  territory  back  again,  agreeing  to 
accept  a  junior  if  the  firm  would 
guarantee  his  expenses. 

He  received  the  junior  and  in  the 
first  month  he  doubled  his  business. 
In  less  than  three  months  he  had  as- 
sumed full  responsibility  for  the 
junior    salesman's    salary    and    was 


doing  more  business  and  netting 
himself  greater  profits  than  ever 
before. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  the 
junior  salesman  lies  in  his  useful- 
ness in  making  the  sales  approach. 
One  manufacturer  uses  its  junior 
men  entirely  to  dig  up  prospects. 
Usually  it  is  a  cold  canvass,  that  dis- 
couraging phase  of  selling  which 
takes  the  heart  out  of  most  sales- 
men. Since  it  does  not  vitally  affect 
the  immediate  state  of  his  pocket- 
book,  it  does  not  have  the  same 
deadening  effect  on  the  junior.  It 
is  a  house-to-house,  store-to-store, 
office-to-office    canvass    wherein    the 


junior  salesman  endeavors  to  ar- 
range a  demonstration  of  the  prod- 
uct by  his  senior.  It  is  never  a  sale, 
and  no  selling  argument  is  pre- 
sented. This  manufacturer  states 
that  his  junior  salesmen  are  able  to 
average  four  agreements  for  demon- 
strations a  day.  Working  without 
the  junior,  the  senior  salesman 
rarely  equals  that  number  when  it 
has  been  a  question  of  a  sale  as  well 
as  securing  a  demonstration.  His 
high-priced  men  are  able,  thus,  to 
give  their  entire  attention  to  the 
selling  end  and  are  relieved  of  a 
multitude     of     detail     work     which 
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Picturize  Your  Letters! 


Dictated  by  WBR/S 


A  ROUGH-AND-READY  type  of 
sales  manager  who  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  for  be- 
ing able  to  save  traveling  expenses  by 
closing  sales  by  correspondence,  once 
initiated  me  into  the  mystery  of  his 
art. 

This  man  sold  machinery,  and  I 
had  asked  him  how  he  managed  to 
sell  so  many  machines  to  companies 
in  the  Far  West  where  his  concern 
traveled  no  salesmen. 

"There  are  two  reasons,"  he  said, 
"One  of  them  is,  of  course,  that  our 
competitors  do  not  travel  men  in  this 
distant  territory,  either,  so  I'm  not 
competing  by  mail  with  persuasive 
personal  salesmanship.  The  other  is 
that  I've  discovered  how  to  'pictur- 
ize' letters  in  a  way  that  makes 
sales." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
— 'picturize'?"  I  asked. 

He  reached  into  the  outgoing  mail 
tray  on  his  desk  and  lifted  out  a 
letter. 

"This,"  he  said,  detaching  a  page 
torn  from  the  firm's  catalog. 

While  I  examined  it  he  went  on 
talking.  "I  used  to  try  to  explain 
our  machines  and  their  operating 
advantages  in  my  sales  letters,"  he 
said.  "The  result  was  three  and 
four-page-letters  that  were  so  in- 
volved that  sometimes  I  had  hard 
work  following  the  arguments 
through  myself  when  I  read  them 
over. 

"Well,  one  day  I  had  to  catch  a 
train,  and  as  I  was  to  be  gone  sev- 
eral days  it  was  essential  that  I  get 
all  my  correspondence  off  before  I 
left,  which  meant  doing  nearly  an 
hour's  fast  dictating.    As  luck  would 


have  it,  my  secretary  was  home  ill 
that  day  and  there  wasn't  another 
girl  in  the  office  who  could  stand  up 
against  my  rapid  fire;  and  besides, 
they  weren't  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nical jargon  of  the  various  indus- 
tries using  our  machines. 

"In  desperation  I  dictated  a  note 
to  the  inquiry  on  the  top  of  the  pile 
in  which  I  quoted  the  price  and  then 
went  on  to  say  something  to  the 
effect  that  on  a  catalog  picture  of  the 
machine  which  I  was  inclosing  they 
would  find  some  special  notations. 

"I  thereupon  doctored  up  that  pic- 
ture with  red  arrows  pointing  to 
every  outstanding  feature  or  advan- 
tage of  the  machine,  and  in  the  mar- 
gin wrote  brief  explanations,  also 
in  red. 

"This  seemed  such  an  easy  way 
of  getting  my  mail  taken  care  of  in 
the  emergency  that  I  went  right 
through  the  whole  basket  of  it,  dic- 
tating short,  non-technical  notes  and 
scrawling  red  ink  notes  on  illustra- 
tions to  be  attached  to  them. 

"Several  weeks  later  I  was  inter- 
ested to  note  that  we  had  secured 
several  orders  from  concerns  to 
whom  these  letters  with  red-inked 
pictures  had  been  sent.  I  grew  inter- 
ested and  investigated  further,  and 
found  that  the  number  of  orders  re- 
ceived from  that  morning's  batch  of 
letters  was  above  the  average  of  our 
returns  from  inquiries  handled  in 
the  normal  way,  which  had  been  to 
write  a  long  letter  and  send  a  cata- 
log separately.  Since  then  I've  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  send  a  pic- 
ture along  with  a  letter  whenever 
possible  and  to  do  as  much  selling  as 
I   can    right    on   that   picture.      Of 


course,  I  send  a  catalog  separately 
at  the  same  time,  if  it  seems  advis- 
able, but  I  want  a  picture  to  arrive 
in  the  envelope  with  the  letter,  and 
be  a  real  part  of  the  letter.  It  'pic- 
turizes'  the  letter,  as  I  said  before." 

The  picture  magic  which  this  sales 
manager  stumbled  upon  will  prove  a 
real  discovery  to  many  others  who 
face  the  problem  of  selling  by  mail, 
whether  they  sell  machinery  or  mer- 
chandise or  ideas.  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  penned  or  penciled  no- 
tation on  a  picture,  or  on  the  proof 
of  an  advertisement,  attached  to  a 
letter,  that  commands  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  attention  and  consideration. 
Sometimes  the  mere  circling  of  a 
paragraph  on  the  proof  of  an  adver- 
tisement will  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  a  whole  page  of  type- 
written text  on  a  letterhead;  or  an 
arrow  pointing  to  the  differentiating 
feature  on  a  picture  of  a  product, 
with  a  marginal  note  giving  the 
reader  a  quick  grasp  of  what  the  fea- 
ture means  in  results  or  benefits, 
will  stimulate  the  buying  impulse  to 
an  extent  that  no  amount  of  type- 
written reasoning  or  coaxing 
would    do. 

Sales  are  not  made  with  words, 
anyway.  They  are  made  with  facts, 
impressions,  ideas.  The  more  quick- 
ly and  effectually  these  can  be  flashed 
to  the  prospect's  mind,  the  surer  the 
sale — or  the  desired  response  or  ac- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be.  "Pictur- 
izing"  speeds  up  a  letter  because 
pictures  talk  faster  than  text,  and 
they  express  facts  and  ideas  and  im- 
pressions in  a  way  that  even  a  mas- 
ter letter  writer  can  hardly  put 
in  words. 
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YOU  CANNOT  TRUST  HIM 
OR  HIS  RAC 


put  your  trust  in 
Britain's  flag 


^^^UNIONIST 


Mil      (h^l>i»WaByp. 


'•Ifflll!  _ 


POSTERS  were  particularly  necessary  previous  to  the  last  general 
election  in  England  because  there  was  no  time  allowed  for  per- 
sonal canvassing  of  constituencies.  Those  reproduced  here  are  typi- 
cal of  the  Tory  campaign,  centering  around  the  Bolshevist  situation 


^ichwiiiUheip^ 


win 

ANDHEIPTHE 


..-  CARTOON  NMOI7 


Political  Posters  Swing 
Britain's  Vote 

By  Clarence  B.  Lovell 


I 


WHEN  Premier  MacDonald's 
Labor  Government  crashed 
after  nine  months  of  power, 
political  England  was  thrown  into 
a  ferment.  Tories  and  Liberals 
united  in  passing  a  demand  for  an 
official  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  James  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Communist  Workers  Weekly,  who 
was  accused  of  inciting  soldiers  to 
mutiny.  The  opposition  charged 
political  pressure.  The  following 
day,  King  George  dissolved  the 
British  Parliament  after  it  had 
passed  the  Irish  Boundary  Bill  and 
general  elections  were  set  for  three 
weeks  later. 

We  in  America,  removed  from  the 
political  dissensions,  have  but  little 
conception  of  the  hectic  three  weeks 
that  followed.  Communist  propa- 
ganda had  been  insidiously  sweeping 
England  during  all  of  the  days  of 
Labor  rule  and  an  alleged  letter  by 
Zinovieff,  calling  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Red  Army,  had  spread  a 
specter  over  all  of  England.  The 
British  Foreign  Office  protested  to 
Soviet  Russia  and  then  began  the 
famous  poster  campaign. 


Probably  no  greater  deluge  of 
posters  and  pamphlets  was  ever 
prepared  in  such  haste  in  all  the 
lithographing  and  printing  shops  of 
a  nation  to  meet  such  a  sudden 
emergency.  The  Conservative  head- 
quarters in  a  few  days'  time  sent 
out  twenty  tons;  the  Labor  Party 
almost  over  night  sent  forty  million 
pamphlets  and  fly-sheets  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

POSTERS  were  particularly  es- 
sential owing  to  the  fact  that 
few  voters  would  even  go  near  the 
soap  box  orators  as  they  had  in 
former  times  when  the  Labor  Party 
used  this  method  to  swing  the 
votes.  There  was  no  time  for  per- 
sonal canvassing  in  constituencies, 
which  in  cases  ran  as  high  as  forty 
thousand  voters. 

The  marvel  of  the  poster  campaign 
was  the  speed  with  which  ideas 
originated,  the  little  time  required 
by  artists  graphically  to  portray  the 
sense  of  the  situation,  the  almost 
miraculous  speed  with  which  one- 
sheet  posters  passed  through  the 
lithographing  plants. 


The  Conservatives,  determined  to 
strike  a  body  blow  at  Labor,  selected 
two  posters,  reproducing  in  gravure 
copyrighted  works  of  art— one  the 
famous  picture  by  Hubert  Herko- 
mer,  Royal  Academician,  of  "The 
Worker  on  Strike,"  beneath  which 
they  emblazoned  the  words  "The  So- 
cialists Promised  Me  Work,  I've  Not 
Got  It."  The  other,  the  painting  by 
Harold  Speed,  of  "The  Old  Dock 
Laborer,"  glancing  up  from  the 
Labor  newspaper  saying  "Socialists 
haven't  done  anything  for  me." 

The  Tories  believed  their  method 
of  attack  should  center  on  the  Bol- 
shevist-Communist situation,  and 
probably  never  in  all  the  history  of 
art  has  such  hatred  been  shown 
against  the  type  as  was  breathed 
into  the  poster  designs  denouncing 
the  Russians.  Were  it  not  for  the 
venom  displayed  in  the  drawings 
and  were  it  not  for  the  intense  situ- 
ation, these  posters  would  have  been 
caricatures. 

One  design  pictured  the  return  of 

a  typical  "Red"  on  his  way  home  to 

his  native   Russia  with   a   sack  of 

currency  on  his  back  and  bundles  of 
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JuSf  as  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  drew  upon  the  Chinese  for  a  touch 
of  exotic  grace  in  furniture  design,  the  modem  creator  of  vanity 
cases  finds  inspiration  in  the  Chinese  ^irit  for  form  and  color. 


FIFTH     AVENUE 


JEW£LEB^  FO^  lis  YEAKS 

CORNER     49rH     STREET  NEW     YORK 


t^t  every  jewel  meets  the  rtquiremenli  of  a  variety  of  occasions.  But  pearls  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  equally  suitable  for  the  sports  costume  and  evening. 
A  pearl  bracelet  -with  carved  pendants  of  delicate  pink  coral  is  an  especial  favorite.  _ 


FIFTH     AVENUE 


JEWELERS  FOP>  US  YEAR5 
CORNER      48TM     STREET  NEW     YORi 


BLACKi  STAPBv_&o  FROST 


The   Mmrj^hi   ■   ■  ■   -  m  ir,t,f,.l  f^rm  •{ 
ditmtmd  tutliMg  feeuliMrtj  »dsfltdf*r  «  '''[. 


JEWELERS  PO^US  YEARS 
rifTK    AVENUI    -    COBNIK    4Stii    STtllT 


•I  I  V    YOaK 


The  Slave  Bractltt  ■  <^n  adaptation  of  this  smart 

link  bracelet  to  a  divmond  and  platinum  setting 

JEWELERS  FO^  115  YEARS 
FIFTH    AVENUE    -    CORNER    48TK    STREET        NEW    YORK 


NOT  so  very  long  ago  it  was  a  tradition  in  advertising  chatter  that  no  high-class  jeweler 
dared  advertise  otherwise  than  by  a  plain  "card"  like  Tiffany's;  the  fear-corollary  to 
this  theorem  was  that  only  Tiffany  could  advertise  as  Tiffany  did.  Whereupon  Messrs. 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  and  Rene  Clarke  went  and  proved  different.  Black  Starr  and  Frost's 
campaign  is  as  startling  in  its  simplicity  as  a  diamond  against  onyx;  there  isn't  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  any  other  jeweler  about  it;   and  it  casually  destroys  another  lovable  old  bogie 
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What  Are  a  Publication's  Rights 

to  Censorship? 

By  William  E.  Cameron 


MAYBE  there  have  been  times 
when  you  could  have  thought 
of  a  dozen  ways  of  disposing 
of  the  publication  censor.  Most 
likely  your  inventive  genius  found 
play  after  closing  date  and  so  near 
to  press  day  that  you  had  no  time 
for  changes  of  questioned  state- 
ments. The  piece  had  been  approved 
by  the  client,  who  affirmed  that 
every  word  was  true — and  wished 
that  English  were  a  stronger  me- 
dium of  expression  for  his  matchless 
product. 

But  you  phone  him  or  wire  him 
and  accept  the  ultimatum  of  the 
autocrat  of  revision,  with  the  adver- 
tisers' reluctant  consent.  "Blah!" 
says  the  writer,  likewise  the  ac- 
count-executive, ditto  the  whole 
office,  and  follows  a  long  and  indig- 
nant letter  which  starts  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  and  pointed  discus- 
sion. If  you  are  opulent  and  a 
stickler  for  a  principle,  the  insertion 
is  passed  to  the  benefit  of  none  of 
those  concerned. 

Let  no  one  think  that  any  pub- 
lisher finds  joy  in  watching,  say  five 
thousand  dollars  for  a  page,  go  sail- 
ing into  the  limbo  of  figures  in  the 
red  column.  He  has  due  respect  for 
such  bulk  of  cash.  But  the  sincere 
and  ethical  proprietor  does  lose 
profits  willingly  in  many  cases  in 
which  to  him  there  is  justification 
for  such  procedure. 

His  attitude  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  his  first  responsibility  is 
to  the  subscribers  and  readers  of  his 
periodical  and  that  its  functions  are 
editorial,  fundamentally,  and  not 
commercial.  His  stock  in  trade  is 
his  monthly  or  weekly  or  daily  fol- 
lowing which  buys  his  wares  be- 
cause the  editorial  content  is  to  their 
liking.  Because  this  following  reads 
habitually,  says  he,  it  is  good  work- 
ing material  for  the  advertiser,  and 
he  rents  space  in  it  for  a  considera- 
tion. He  contends  that  those  readers 
rely  upon  his  publication  because  it 
is  entertaining,  instructive,  inform- 
ative and  helpful  generally — and 
that  the  public  expects  the  adver- 
tising in  his  columns  to  bear  the 
same  measure  of  probity  as  appears 
in  bis   editorial.     He   declares  that 


he  sells  influence  only — not  white 
space — and  he  claims  the  right  to 
maintain  his  advertising  statement 
on  a  par  with  his  letter-press.  So 
the  censor  works  assiduously.  He 
questions  all  statements  which  ex- 
aggerate the  properties  of  commodi- 
ties— particularly  claims  of  me- 
dicinal virtues  in  foods,  drinks  and 
toilet  preparations.  He  objects  to  a 
grain  of  truth  magnified  into  pro- 
portions which  are  made  major 
talking  points  because  they  are  good 
selling  stuff. 

HERE  is  a  case  in  point:  A 
syrup  manufacturer  insisted 
upon  including  in  his  announce- 
ments that  a  quart  of  his  product 
contained  as  much  bodily  nourish- 
ment as  do  three  pounds  of  beef. 
Said  the  censor,  "Ridiculous!  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  chemistry  of  foods  can  tear  that 
claim  into  shreds  in  five  minutes.  It 
must  come  out  of  the  text."    It  did. 

There  are  some  publications 
which  guarantee  the  advertisements 
which  appear  in  them,  going  so  far 
as  to  offer  reimbursement  to  any 
consumer  who  feels  that  he  has  been 
made  the  victim  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. And  there  ai-e  publishing  con- 
cerns which  state  that  they  have 
paid  out  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
keeping  of  their  promises  to  the 
reader.  Despite  eternal  vigilance, 
people  and  concerns  of  this  ilk  man- 
age to  get  into  good  company — 
often  because  they  pay  their  bills  on 
the  moment. 

But  the  censor  is  concerned 
mostly  with  over-enthusiasm  in  copy 
and  with  getting  it  made  acceptable. 
He  deals  with  many  people  who  are 
sure  that  he  is  over-zealous  and  a 
hair-splitter  into  the  bargain.  He  is 
first  of  all  a  diplomat;  bland,  mild 
in  conversation  and  in  his  letters. 
He  says  he  is  the  most  disliked  in- 
dividual in  the  advertising  world, 
for  he  is  damned  within  his  own 
organization  by  the  solicitor  on  the 
account,  and  by  agency  and  manu- 
facturer as  well.  He  maintains  that 
he  is  the  only  person  concerned  who 
can't  run  to  cover. 

Agency    representatives    tell    him 


over  the  telephone  and  in  letters 
that  censorship  is  the  bunk;  that  it 
sounds  good  and  looks  well  in  print, 
but  that  it  is  a  hoax  more  or  less,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  He  retorts  by 
pointing  out  specific  cases  in  which 
exclusion  from  his  pages  has  been 
maintained  for  years  because  his 
publication  cannot  accept  copy  run 
generally  in  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agency 
man  tells  him  that  if  the  paper  can- 
not be  reasonable  from  the  clients' 
point  of  view  it  has  no  right  to 
solicit  the  business;  that  space  is  a 
common  advertising  commodity  and 
subject  to  the  practices  of  every  day 
selling.  He  says  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  advertiser,  the  publication 
couldn't  exist  unless  its  owner  was 
a  complete  philanthropist.  All  of 
which  is  tantamount  to  the  never 
answered  question  of  the  priority  of 
the  hen  or  the  egg. 

MUCH  discussion  arises  out  of 
what  the  paper  claims  is  delib- 
erate assault  by  one  advertiser 
against  another,  for  all  users  of 
space  look  alike  to  the  censor  who  is 
bound  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination. 

So  the  battle  rages.  The  adver- 
tiser and  the  agent  spend  huge  sums 
in  developing  advertising  ideas 
which  are  really  profound.  They 
want  representation  in  good  publi- 
cations. And  all  publications  want 
business.  Some  want  it  only  if  it 
comes  to  them  in  their  own  form  of 
prescription.  There  are  others  still 
existing  which  sell  white  space  only 
and  say  so  frankly.  One  publication 
says  that  a  thousand  handbills  con- 
stitute white  space,  but  that  its  in- 
fluence is  the  force  which  determines 
buying  by  its  readers  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land.  If  one  periodical  is 
right  about  this,  others  of  its  quality 
must  be  right  too,  it  would  seem. 
Can  such  papers  go  too  far  in  their 
attitude  of  proprietorship  of  read- 
ers? Is  it  a  reasonable  attitude,  gen- 
erally, or  an  unreasonable  one?  Is 
it  a  policy  that  is  working  out  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  advertisingly?  Should  the 
censor  be  hanged  or  not? 
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A  Literary  Man  Looks 

Advertising 

A  first  hand  report  by  a  distinguished 
journahst  and  critic,  who  entered  a  mod- 
ern advertising  agency,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  clothes,  the  customs  and  the 
competence   of  the  men   he   found   there 

By  Robert  Cortes  Holliday 


at 


A  DVERTISING  and  the  ad- 
/\  vertising  men,  it's  quite 
J.  A. the  fashion  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia to  slam  them.  Distin- 
guished novelists  and  beloved 
colyumnists  get  a  great  hand 
right  along  by  making  game 
of  the  advertising  business. 
There's  "Bunk"  by  W.  E. 
Woodward.  Wallace  Irwin,  in 
the  best  novel  of  his  career, 
*'Lew  Tyler's  Wives,"  has  a 
lot  of  fun  with  an  agency. 
Lew's  sensitive  wife  is  horri- 
fied by  the  crass  and  awful 
place.  Grant  Overton,  in  his 
carefully  wrought  novel  "Is- 
land of  the  Innocent,"  showed 
readers  around  the  low-lived 
works  in  an  advertising  house. 
Aldous  Huxley  takes  a  deli- 
ciously  sophisticated  fall  out  of 
advertising  in  his  novel  "Antic 
Hay."  And  there  are  others 
all  over. 

And  so?  Well,  friends  who 
met  the  journalist  who  writes 
this  report  and  asked  him: 
"How  do  you  like  the  advertis- 
ing business?"  doubtless  ex- 
pected some  such  jolly  reply  as 
this:  "Oh  boy,  it's  where  the 
money  is.  But  holy  cat,  what 
hokum!"  Instead,  it  is  here 
to  be  reported  that  he  said 
he  found  the  whole  thing  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  More, 
he  thought  the  advertising 
business    very    good    for    the 

character.     He     got    a    laugh  

from  his  friends  at  this  point, 

but  it  was   obvious  that  he  really    else,    excellence   in   any   product   of 


Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

Author  of:  "Booth  Tarkington,"  1918;  "Walking- 
Stick  Papers,"  1918;  "Joyce  Kilmer,  a  Memoir," 
1918;  "Peeps  at  People,"  1919;  "Broome  Street 
Straws,"  1919;  "Men  and  Books  and  Cities,"  1920; 
"Turns  About  Town,"  1921;  "A  Chat  About 
Samuel  Merwin"  1921;  "In  the  Neighborhood  of 
Murray  Hill,"  1922;  "The  Business  of  Writing," 
1922;   "Literary  Lanes  and  Other  Byways,"   1925. 


was  in  earnest. 

How  he  got  into  the  business  does 
not  matter.  He  was  perhaps  bring- 
ing to  it  a  high-ideals  complex.  He 
was,  after  all,' in  fiber  an  artist;  his 
nature     craved,     above     everything 


endeavor.  He  counted  not  the  cost. 
And  from  this  point  of  view,  what 
more  horrible  thing  could  anybody 
get  into  than  advertising? 

Our  friend  was  hardly  prepared 
for  what  he   found  there;   he  was 


startled,  astonished,  right  off 
the  bat,  by  the  body  of  ethical 
standards  which  he  discovered 
had  been  erected  among  the 
leaders  in  this  business.  Did 
he  run  into  a  bunch  of  slick 
crooks?  A  loud,  crash,  flashy, 
over-dressed  crew?  (That's 
the  way  they  sound  in  the 
books.)  Did  he  join  one  of  a 
lot  of  cut-throat  rival  con- 
cerns? 

His  colleagues  in  the  agency 
were,  indeed,  more  handsomely 
dressed  than,  he  recalled,  he'd 
usually  found  journalists  to  be. 
They  were  habitually  better 
dressed,  for  instance,  than 
Morley,  Don  Marquis,  or  (good 
heavens!)  Heywood  Broun.  If 
one  wanted  to  be  stern,  one 
could  say  that  these  advertis- 
ing men  were  immaculate. 
Probably  there  is  point  in  look- 
ing successful,  outside  of  the 
traditional  arts  and  the  peer- 
age. I  remember  in  London  a 
figure  being  pointed  out  to  me 
as  the  worst-dressed  duke  in 
England.  But  the  clothes  of 
these  advertising  men  were 
not  so  audible  that  you  couldn't 
see  their  faces.  Indeed,  the 
visibility  of  their  garments 
was  not  so  high  as  in  the  case 
of,  say,  A.  Edward  Newton, 
nor — c  ertainly  no  t — Joe 
Hergesheimer.  And  their 
faces,  mostly  youthful,  struck 
=  him  generally  as  countenances 
of  earnestness  and  dignity,  not 
infrequently  of  exceptional  charac- 
ter, and  in  some  cases  even  of  pro- 
nounced distinction. 

Another    thing.     This    journalist 

had    fancied    that    the    advertising 

business    consisted    of    advertising, 

and  had  supposed  that  his  own  par- 
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"Make  It  Easy  to  Buy" 

NO  sales  manager  of  a  product  that  is  sold  to  the 
general  public  has  completed  his  job  when  he  has 
disposed  of  a  large  volume  of  his  firm's  product  or  com- 
modity. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  sale  of  goods 
to  distributors  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  good  sales 
management.  There  remain  the  important  factors  of 
buying  ease  and  accessibility  to  the  public.  It  is  an  old 
axiom,  but  one  that  needs  repetition:  Thoroughly  to 
sell  goods  is  to  make  them  easy  to  buy. 

Making  a  product  easy  to  buy  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  getting  it  into  many  stores — more  than  a  problem 
of  geography  of  distribution.  It  involves,  for  one 
thing,  providing  the  range  of  sizes  or  units  that  will 
serve  the  public's  needs  and  that  the  various  classes  of 
trade  can  conveniently  pay  for;  it  involves  identifying 
it  or  individualizing  it  by  means  of  shape  or  design  or 
color  of  the  container,  or  of  the  product  itself,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  see  and  recognize ;  it  involves  in  some  cases 
display  racks  or  fixtures  or  cabinets;  it  often  involves 
window  and  counter  display  materials;  and  generally 
it  involves  notice  to  the  public  of  where  the  product 
may  be  bought — notice  in  the  form  of  advertisements. 

Too  often  sales  plans  are  made  on  the  basis  of:  "How 
shall  we  sell  more  of  our  product?"  when  if  the  ques- 
tion were  turned  around  and  put  "How  can  we  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  buy  our  product?"  much  more  in- 
telligent and  effective  methods,  materials  and  devices 
might  be  developed. 

The  1925  "Livery  Stable" 

IT  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  almost  uni- 
versal familiarity  with  automobiles,  as  well  as  the 
simplicity  and  standardization  of  the  motor  car  itself, 
that  John  Hertz,  of  taxicab  fame,  is  bringing  back  the 
old  livery  stable  idea  of  renting  equipages.  Just  as  in 
the  old  days  one  could  rent  a  horse  and  surrey  for  the 
afternoon  and  drive  it  one's  self,  in  certain  cities  one 
may  now  rent  a  car  on  the  "Drivurself"  plan.  The 
only  difference  is  that  with  the  motor  car  the  charge  is 
based,  not  on  the  number  of  hours  but  on  the  mileage 
registered  by  the  meter. 

Misfit  Advertising  Accounts 

THE  president  of  a  large  company  who  has  risen 
to  a  position  of  prominence  stated  recently  that  he 
owed  his  success  to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  he  had  wakened  to  an  important  principle. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  held  several  jobs  but  none  with 
any  particular  credit  except  his  first  job  after  leaving 
school,  which  had  suited  his  fancy.  On  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  he  resolved  never  again  to  try  to  make  himself 
over  to  fit  any  job;  that  he  would  never  take  a  job  in 
the  future  that  did  not  fit  him. 

"I  decided  that  I  had  certain  talents  and  certain  in- 
clinations," said  this  executive,  "and  that  if  I  capital- 
ized them  I  could  make  better  progress  because  I  would 
have  natural  aptitude  as  a  foundation  and  spontaneous 
personal  interest  as  a  spur.    Whereas,  if  I  took  a  job 


that  required  that  I  make  myself  over  in  any  important 
respect,  just  because  it  was  offered  to  me  and  it  carried 
a  good  salary,  I  would  be  doing  both  myself  and  the  job 
an  injustice.  Since  then  I  have  turned  down  three  big 
jobs  that  were  mighty  tempting  as  to  salary,  but  that 
did  not  conform  to  my  principle;  and  today,  in  a  job 
that  fits  me  to  a  T  and  that  I  am  very  keen  about  I  am 
getting  twice  as  big  an  income  as  any  of  these  three 
jobs  would  have  developed." 

We  wonder  if  advertising  agency  service  would  not 
show  a  marked  increase  in  effectiveness  if  more  agen- 
cies would  follow  out  this  principle  and  take  only  those 
accounts  that  really  fit  them,  instead  of  taking  on  ac- 
counts so  far  afield  that  their  only  spontaneous  interest 
is  in  the  billing. 

Business  Paper  Advertisements  Eligible 

IT  will  be  welcome  news  to  many  that  this  year  ad- 
vertisements in  business  publications  will  be  eligible 
for  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards.  Last  year  ad- 
vertisements in  magazines  and  newspapers  only  were 
considered  because  of  the  many  details  in  establishing 
rules  and  standards  of  judging  copy  submitted.  As 
time  progresses,  we  hope  the  board  of  judges  will  find 
it  possible  to  include  posters,  streetcar  cards  and  other 
form  of  advertising  in  this  competition  which  is  aimed 
to  raise  the  standards  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
all  advertising. 

<S.^sy3 

The  Proof  of  the  Advertising  Pudding 

IT  is  a  policy  of  this  publication  not  to  rush  into 
print  with  stories  of  new  advertising  campaigns  as 
soon  as  they  appear  on  the  horizon,  for  the  reason  that 
little  of  practical  value  can  be  said  about  them  until 
they  have  been  put  to  the  test. 

Often  in  following  up  some  of  these  promising  cam- 
paigns several  months  or  a  year  later,  we  find  that  our 
caution  is  justified,  for  altogether  too  often  we  learn 
that  the  campaign  that  was  launched  in  great  enthusi- 
asm flattens  out  shortly  and  is  abandoned.  The  copy 
was  wonderful  and  the  art  work  superb;  but  somehow 
it  lacked  that  earnest,  effectual  something  that  makes 
sales. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating."  We  aim  to  serve  pudding  containing 
real  nourishment,  and  so  rather  than  be  too  hasty  in 
publication,  we  intentionally  wait  in  most  cases  until 
the  pudding  has  cooled  a  bit. 

A  Mailing  List  Statistic 

NOT  to  open  up  the  old  controversy,  but  as  a  matter 
of  interest  in  connection  with  mailing  lists,  we 
pass  along  this  piece  of  information  vouchsafed  to  us 
recently  by  a  student  of  direct-by-mail  advertising: 
thirty-seven  per  cent  of  advertising  -men  change  their 
jobs  each  year. 

If  this  figure  be  accurate,  it  means  that  mailing  lists 
of  advertising  men  should  be  carefully  revised  fre- 
quently. 
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The  Need  for  More  Frankness 
in  Client  Relationship 

By  Arthur  Royce  MacDonald 


PICTURE  a  doctor  telling  his 
patient  that  if  he  doesn't  like 
castor  oil  he  can  just  as  well 
take  lemonade  and  accomplish  the 
same  results;  or  a  lawyer  advising 
a  client  that  if  he  doesn't  particu- 
larly relish  the  defense  he  has  been 
forced  to  establish  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, that  there  are  a  lot  of  nice 
ones  in  the  law  library  and  that  he 
can  take  his  pick. 

Advertising  practice  should  be  as 
ethical  as  law  or  medicine,  and  if 
the  agency  is  worth  two  hoots  and 
15  per  cent,  it  should  be  sure  of 
itself  and  what  it  recommends  and 
be  willing  to  battle  for  its  plan  or 
the  component  parts  thereof.  If 
not,  the  agency  has  no  grounds  for 
existence,  except  perhaps  as  a 
space-placing,  art  supervising,  plate- 
buying  adjunct  to  a  manufacturer's 
advertising  department. 

In  my  mind  the  only  basis  for 
client  relationship  from  the  agency 
standpoint  is  one  of  absolute  frank- 
ness. If  we  could  only  make  a 
dollar  by  being  bitterly  honest  at 
all  times  there  would  be  more  let- 
ters written  like  the  following, 
enclosing  a  polite  withdrawal  from 
the  account: 

"Dear  Mr.  : 


Where  mutual  confidence  does  not 
exist,  advertising  agency  service  is 
neither  pleasant  for  the  one  nor  profit- 
able for  the  other.  The  moment  doubt 
or  suspicion  enters  into  an  arrange- 
ment between  agency  and  advertiser, 
that  moment  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned should  gracefully  step  out. 

We  regret  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  dictate  the  attached  letter  to 
your  advertising  department.  Our  re- 
gret is  greater  because  we  feel  that 
we  have  failed  to  promote  that  har- 
mony which  would  make  our  associa- 
tion profitable  to  both  parties  con- 
cerned. However,  we  can  think  of 
nothing  that  we  have  left  undone  in 
this  regard,  and  cannot  help  but  hold 
that  the  trouble  in  this  case  is  that 
we  did  too  much. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  letter  of 
withdrawal  that  you  may  have  access 
to  certain  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions made  therein.  We  suggest 
that  your  account  be  placed  direct  and 
that  all  work  in  connection  therewith 
be  handled  by  yoar  own  advertising 
department  until  such  time  as  it  be- 
comes reconciled  to  the  agency  system 


Arthur  Royce  MacDonald 
Secretary,  Lamport-MacDonald  Company 

of  operation  and  finds  an  organization 
in  which  it  can  place  explicit  confi- 
dence. 

Assuring  you  of  our  continued  good 
will,  and  thanking  you  for  your  own 
personal  confidences  in  us  and  our 
methods,  we  are — " 

It  isn't  any  disgrace  to  lose  an  ac- 
count. It  may  be  slightly  hard  on 
the  pocketbook,  but  what  pleasure 
or  real  profit  is  there  in  "uneasy 
money"?  When  mutual  confidence 
walks  out  of  the  conference  room 
door,  the  account  should  be  in  its 
wake.  When  the  agency  finds  it  im- 
possible to  lay  its  cards  face  up  on 
the  client's  desk,  or  when  the  ad- 
vertiser has  positive  evidence  that 
the  agency  is  playing  with  a  marked 
deck,  it's  time  to  write  finis  with  a 
bold  hand. 

WHY  beat  around  the  bush  about 
it?  Why  fear  a  show-down? 
Why  so  much  palaver,  kow-towing 
and  subservience?  Why  not  call  a 
spade  a  damned  shovel  once  in  a 
while  and  prove  each  other's  metal 
with  fire  ?  Whether  client  or  agency, 
if  there  is  a  relationship  between 
two  organizations  it  should  be  on 
the  branch  office  idea,  where  the 
agency  can  speak  of  the  concern  he 


serves  as  "we,"  and  of  its  products 
as  "ours." 

That  situation  existing,  why  can't 
we  respect  and  be  respected?  If  we 
have  a  fault  to  find,  why  can't  we 
voice  it  out  in  meeting  without  fear- 
ing dismissal?  If  we  possess  a  fault, 
why  can't  it  be  put  up  to  us  in  plain 
words  face  to  face  instead  of  in  care- 
fully phrased  missives  which  deny 
the  right  of  defense?  And  why 
aren't  we  at  home  in  the  president's 
office  if  we  have  business  that  con- 
cerns him  as  we  are  supposed  to  be 
in  the  office  of  his  advertising  or 
sales  manager? 

There's  too  much  pussy-footing 
and  cautious  and  diplomatic  selling 
of  ideas  in  this  business  of  adver- 
tising. There  are  too  many  yes-sir 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  conference 
table.  There  are  good  intentions 
aplenty,  back  there  in  the  respective 
conference  rooms,  but  they  slip  into 
place  in  the  pavements  of  Hades 
over  the  skids  of  fear  that  frank- 
ness may  cost  the  account. 

A  manufacturer  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  his  agency.  It  is  a 
human  sort  of  an  aide  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  his  business. 
Neither  must  he  give  it  credit  for 
too  little.  Responsibility  and  a 
right  to  represent  and  voice  it  is  the 
making  of  the  advertising  organiza- 
tion, just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
individual. 

If  I  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
conference  table  today,  I  would  want 
my  agency  thinking  of  me  only  as 
the  kind  of  employer  who  knows  his 
own  business  and  is  willing  to  give 
his  associates  credit  for  knowing 
theirs ;  who  appreciates  the  fact  that 
his  agency  is  in  business  to  make  the 
same  measure  of  profit  he  seeks  and 
is  entitled  to  it;  who  realizes  that 
there  is  a  valuable  outside  viewpoint 
and  a  difference  of  opinion  for  both 
of  which  one  should  have  a  large 
degree  of  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  want 
every  member  of  my  agency  to  feel 
that  I  had  full  confidence  in  him  or 
her  and  that  when  that  time  came 
when  that  confidence  was  wavering, 
I  would  go  direct  with  my  protest, 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  65] 
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Bruce  Barton                                   Roy  S.Durstine                                   AlexF.  Osborn 

BartDn^Duistine  ®  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

ciy^N  advertising   agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.A.Archbald,jr. 

Clara  S.  Hawkins 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

P.  M.  Holhster 

Frank  Baldwin 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Henry  S.  Jones 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

Dorothy  Kenney 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

R.  N.  King 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

E.  H.  CofFey,  jr. 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

Francis  Corcoran 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Margaret  Crane 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Thoreau  Cronyn 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
W.J.Delany 

AUyn  B.  Mclntire 
E.  J.  McLaughhn 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
Harford  Powel,  jr. 
T.  Arnold  Rau 

W.J.Donlan 

R.  C. Shaw 

Ernest  Donohue 

Winfield  Shiras 

B.  C.  DufFy 

Irene  Smith 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

H.  B.  Stearns 

G.  G.  Flory 

John  C.  Sterling 

R.  C.  Gellert 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

William  M.  Strong 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

C.S.WooUey 

®) 

NEW  YORK                                                BOSTON                                                 BUFFALO 

383  MADISON  AVENUE                             30  NEWBURY  STREET                          220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

Member  Amencan  Awocwtion  o^  Ad,verti&mg  Agencies 

Member  Audit  l&ureau,  of  Circulations 

Member  J<latiorml  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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What  Will  Be  the 
Newspaper's  Next  Move  ? 


Has  the  Advertiser  Kept  Pace? 

By  Andrew  L.  Carmical 

Director  of  Promotion,  Chicago  Evening  American 


I  READ  with  great  interest  in  the 
July  1  issue  of  ADVERTISING  AND 
Selling  Fortnightly  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "What  Will  Be  the 
Newspaper's  Next  Move?"  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hears.  While  he  dis- 
cussed with  keen  understanding  cer- 
tain matters  that  publishers  should 
consider  carefully,  he  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,  go  as  deeply  into  other  im- 
portant phases  of  the  present  day 
newspaper  situation  as  the  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Mr.  Mears  states  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
newspapers.  He  objects,  and  right- 
fully so,  to  the  constant  use  by  cer- 
tain types  of  advertisers  of  those 
offensive  "stud  horse"  presentations 
of  cut-rate  merchandise  which 
makes  competition  difficult  for  the 
better  class  of  retailer. 

I  know  of  many  newspapers  that 
are  now  attempting  to  solve  this 
problem.  Some  of  them  have  estab- 
lished separate  composing  rooms, 
aside  from  the  regular  newspaper 
plant,  where  special  type  faces  and 
borders  are  available  to  advertisers 
interested  in  better  typography. 
Publishers  and  advertising  directors 
are  urging  upon  their  salesmen  the 
importance  of  cooperating  with  the 
advertiser  to  the  end  that  his  copy 
may  be  more  attractively  displayed. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  an 
advertisement  is  responsible  to  such 
a  degree  for  Mr.  Mears'  statement 
that  newspaper  advertising  is  not 
producing  returns  as  readily  as  in 
past  years.  Go  back  over  the  files 
of  a  newspaper  for  several  years; 
study  the  advertisements  closely  and 
I  think  you  will  find  the  answer. 

Newspaper  advertising,  particu- 
larly department  store  advertising, 
has  changed  very  little  since  1914. 
The  advertiser  may  be  using  bigger 
space  but  I  refer  to  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  his  sales  message.  The 
general  make-up  of  a  department 
store  page  advertisement  of  today  is 
just  about  the  same  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago.     The   same  border,   the 


same  type  face,  the  same  method  of 
presenting  the  "big  feature,"  then 
following  it  up  with  numerous 
smaller  items. 

Now  the  tempo  of  life  has  in- 
creased materially  since  the  war. 
This  is  an  age  of  action.  We  want 
things  and  we  want  them  quickly. 
We  want  things  visualized  for  us. 
We  like  things  that  are  vivid  and 
spend  no  time  on  things  that  are 
dull  and  drab. 

Every  newspaper  man  knows  the 
value  of  action  headlines.  Head- 
lines make  or  break  the  value  of  a 
first  page. 

STRANGELY  enough  the  adver- 
tising world  taught  the  news- 
paper world  the  value  of  big  head- 
lines but  there  has  been  and  still  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
to  pay  too  little  attention  to  its 
smaller  or  department  headings. 

"Summer  Dresses,"  for  example, 
is  not  a  head.  It  is  merely  a  classi- 
fication. Something  important  about 
summer  dresses  is  a  head  and  the 
amount  of  importance  will  measure 
the  amount  of  the  attraction.  And 
if  that  head  is  an  action  head  it  will 
create  greater  response.  With  the 
small  advertiser  this  matter  of 
headings  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. The  difference  between  a 
good  head  and  a  commonplace  head 
will  sometimes  make  a  difference  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  matter  of  returns. 

Every  retailer  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  the  word  "DISPLAY." 
Stocks  are  arranged  with  this  in 
mind.  Windows  are  trimmed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  displaying  mer- 
chandise, yet  time  and  again  adver- 
tisements appear  in  newspapers 
with  no  attempt  made  to  display 
anything  that  will  create  interest 
and  focus  attention  on  the  message. 

The  matter  of  position  is  the 
bugaboo  of  an  advertising  man's  ex- 
istence. However,  the  make-up  of 
the  present  day  newspaper  has 
undergone  a  decided  change.  Where 
it  used  to  be  that  there  were  only  a 
few  "live"  pages,  today  practically 
every  page  is  so  enlivened  with  fea- 


tures and  editorial  matter  that  it  is 
impossible  to  "bury"  an  advertise- 
ment. There  are  magazine  pages, 
fiction  pages,  feature  pages — -all  of 
them  holding  an  appeal  for  some 
type  of  reader  and  all  of  them  in- 
suring reader  attention  for  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

And  here  is  something  else  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  News- 
papers today  are  devoting  thousands 
of  dollars  of  space  every  year  to  the 
promotion  of  creating  more  interest 
in  advertising.  They  are  constantly 
pointing  out  to  their  reader  audi- 
ences the  importance  of  reading  the 
advertisements  and  buying  adver- 
tised merchandise. 

Back  in  1914 — or  at  least  back  of 
1914 — there  was  no  such  reader 
group  as  there  is  today.  A  news- 
paper that  had  ten  thousand  cir- 
culation in  a  town  of  seventy-five 
thousand  thought  it  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation.  Today  that  same 
newspaper  will  have  twenty-five 
thousand  circulation  in  a  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  same  is 
true  in  every  community  of  every 
size.  Our  population  growth  has 
not  been  anywhere  in  comparison 
with  circulation  growths. 

TODAY  the  American  people  are 
earning  more  money  than  ever 
before.  Standards  of  life  have  gone 
up  tremendously.  We  demand  bet- 
ter merchandise.  We  have  the 
money  to  obtain  it.  Luxuries  of 
yester-years  are  necessities  of  today. 

All  of  this  means  much  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. He  has  in  the  newspaper 
the  greatest  sales  force  that  it  is 
possible  to  utilize.  This  generation 
doesn't  want  what  the  last  genera- 
tion wanted.  They  don't  want  its 
styles,  nor  its  literature,  nor  its 
plays.  They  don't  want  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  advertising. 

The  advertiser  who  has  kept  pace 
with  the  times,  who  has  sensed  the 
trend  and  changed  his  advertising 
accordingly,  is  not  complaining 
about  diminishing  returns.  On  the 
other  hand  you  will  find  him  the  out- 
standing success  in  his  community. 
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Railways  Buy  Substantial  Part 
of  Basic  Industry  Output 


T  N  1924,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  the  railways  of 
this  country  purchased  31.3  per  cent  of 
the  coal,  27.5  per  cent  of  the  steel,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  produc- 
tion of  American  industry.  Approxi- 
mately 2,210,800  barrels  of  cement  were 
bought  directly  by  the  railways.  Lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  cost  the  railways 
$13,158,000.  They  spent  $39,049,000 
for  brass,  copper,  zinc  and  other  non- 
ferrous  metal  products  needed  in  rail- 
way operation  in  1924. 

This  great  railway  market  can  be 
reached  effectively  through  the  five  de- 
partmental railway  publications  which 
constitute  the  Railway  Service  Unit. 

Simmons- Boardman  Publishing  Company 


"The  House  of  Transportation" 


30  Church  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Mandeville,  La.        San  Francisco 


6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
Washington,  D.  C.        London 


ABC  and  A  B  P 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively  and  without  waste. 
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Crew  Work  Up-to-Date 

By  William  L.  Whittlesey 


iBOUT  the  oldest 
thing  in  the 
.business  world 
is  the  sample.  Tailors 
used  to  send  criers 
through  London 
streets  armed  with 
swatches ;  and  the 
main  delight  of  the 
crowds  at  exposi- 
tions, county  fairs, 
etc.,  in  generations 
gone  by  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  samples 
of  goods. 

But  these  are  dif- 
ferent days.  These 
are  days  of  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  of 
greater  sophistica- 
tion and  multiplied 
difficulties  of  many 
kinds.  "To  sample 
or  not  to  sample"  is 
enough  to  make 
pause  any  modern 
Hamlet,  sitting  in  a 
sales  or  advertising 
manager's  chair. 
Still,  something  like 
$15,000,000  is  spent 
yearly-  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  era  of  promis- 
cuous  house-to-house 


THE  time-honored  practice  of  "sampling"  has  largely 
fallen  into  disuse  in  these  modem  days.  However,  it  is 
still  in  existence,  modified  and  specially  applied  to  suit  special 
conditions.  The  most  satisfactory  method  which  is  in  use  at 
present  is  that  of  demonstrating  the  product  directly  to  the 
consumer.  Demonstrations  held  in  various  retail  stores  have 
proved  effective,  as  have  house-to-house  demonstrations  in 
other  lines.  Some  of  the  gas  companies  have  seized  upon  the 
demonstration  idea  and  have  organized  cooking  classes  for 
housewives.  The  discovery  that  men  are  also  interested  in  the 
culinary  art  led  one  company  extend  its  field  to  include  them 


the  samples,  in  some 
instances,  and  a  deal 
can  be  arranged  en- 
abling the  dealers  to 
give  the  samples 
away,  or  even  sell 
them  as  small  size 
packages.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  desira- 
bility of  the  product 
in  sample  form,  of 
course,  but  so  many 
variations  are  possi- 
ble on  the  plan  that 
almost  any  article 
for  which  a  sample 
is  logical  and  useful 
can  be  handled  in  this 
way. 

An  example  of  live 
sampling  and  demon- 
stration work  is  af- 
forded by  a  plan  used 
by  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company.  For 
many  years  this  com- 
pany maintained  a 
trained  crew  of  sales- 
men whose  business 
it  was  to  work  cities 
throughout  the  coun- 
try with  samples, 
these  being  delivered 
by  personal  calls  on 
the  housewives.  These 


was 


sampling  is  pretty  well  done  for —    won.     In  any  event,  the  coordination    men  were  uniformed,  and  the  local 
except   in    conjunction   with    special    of  the  sampling  or  local  crew  work    newspapers  were  used  to  familiarize 

the   consumers   with   the   work   and 
thus  prepare  an  audience. 

Each    salesman    of    this    company 

handles    from    one    hundred    to    one 

hundred  and  fifty  dealers,  depending 

the    type    of    territory.     These 


on 


plans.     It    is    wasteful    and    expen-  with     newspaper     advertising 

sive.     Most  people  over  30  years  of  shown  to  be  superior, 
age    will    remember    the    frequency        Then  came  the  coupon  plan,  which 

with   which  mother  paid  a  visit  to  it    must    be    admitted,    has    shown 

the    front    door,    returning    with    a  great    power    and    speed    in    some 

cake  of   soap  or  a  box  of  washing  striking  instances.     Palmolive  Soap, 

powder.     Perhaps  you  were  one  of  Pepsodent  and  other  big  sales  suc- 

the    children    who    begged    the    dis-  cesses  were  built  up  with  the  use  of    Vi^eek,  and  sometimes  oftener.     It  is 

tributor  for  a  lot  of   samples — and  this    plan.     But     its     expensiveness    the    business    of    the    salesman    not 

often    got    them,    it    being    human  and  essentially  special-tool  nature  is    only  to  take  orders,  but  also  to  keep 

to  dispense  them  as  fast  as  possible !  recognized    even    by    the    big    com-    the  stock  in  order,  see  that  the  goods 

panics  whom  it  has  made. 


dealers   are  visited   at  least   once   a 


Credit  for  swinging  national  ad- 
vertisers away  from  huge  expendi- 
tures for  samples  is  due  to  the 
earlier  advertising  agents  who  had 
broad      merchandising      experience. 


THE  really  modern  method  is  to 
s 


sample  through  the  dealer.  He  is 
a  distributor;  why  not  let  him  dis- 
They  closely  analyzed  the  results  tribute,  even  if  it  be  samples?  This 
and  proved  the  wastefulness  of  the  is  the  "philosophy"  of  the  thing; 
method,  alongside  of  live  advertis-  and  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  for  in- 
ing.  It  came  down  to  a  contest  in  stance,  have  discovered  that  if  such 
cost  between  the  newspaper  method  a  sampling  plan  through  dealers  is  sample  of  any  special  biscuit  that 
of  sample  distribution  and  the  handled  with  taste  and  skill,  it  can  may  be  new  or  specially  featured, 
house-to-house  kind.  The  news-  be  a  tremendously  good  sales  stimu-  and,  if  possible,  take  an  order  for 
paper,  in  many  important  instances,    lator.     The  dealer  will  actually  buy    that  or   any   other  brands   desired. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  61] 


are  properly  displayed  and  that  the 
stands  and  containers  are  clean  and 
well  arranged.  The  salesmen, 
therefore,  usually  do  the  necessary 
work  on  the  stand,  containers  and 
stock  first  when  they  call. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  they 
approach  any  customers  who  may  be 
waiting   to   be    served,    and   offer   a 
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June,  1919 


—the  first  issue  of  New 
York^s  Picture  Paper 


JunCy  1925 


Daily  Average  908,390 

The  Largest  Daily  Circulation 
in  America 

Buy  on  a  rising  market. 


THE 

!Mw  ybrk's  Ticture  J^wspaper 


25  Park  Place,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Mrs.  Lathrop  Calls 
Down  Blessings 

The  Guild  Program 
65  W.  35th  Street,  New  York  City. 
July  18,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

May  I  again  call  down  blessings 
upon  the  Fortnightly  for  the  an- 
alysis of  "A  Home  for  Orphan 
Annies?" 

The  matter  is  one  that  concerns  not 
only  the  advertising  manager,  but  the 
publisher  of  the  special  established 
medium   for   local   advertising. 

Away  back  in  1920  when  we  first 
introduced  the  Guild  Program  to  Fifth 
Avenue  advertisers,  we  spent  25  per 
cent  of  our  time  explaining  what  we 
were,  and  75  per  cent  of  our  time  in- 
sisting that  we  were  not  a  souvenir 
program. 

There  is  a  wholly  characteristic 
greeting  with  which  the  experienced 
advertising  manager  greets  the  soli- 
citor. It  is  born  of  long  years  of 
Orphan  Annies  and  their  representa- 
tives, and  it  begins,  "You  have  doubt- 
less a  most  worthy  proposition,  but — " 

Of  course  our  immediate  rebuttal  is 
that  we  are  not  worthy  and  that  we 
have  no  designs  on  the  charity  and 
miscellaneous  appropriation.  We  are 
merely  a  simple  weekly  publication 
with  established  circulation  and  other 
commendable   habits. 

Most  of  this  rebutting  lies  in  our 
early  past;  but  we  spent  the  sadder 
part  of  four  years  in  the  honest  en- 
deavor to  avoid  being  mistaken  for  a 
wealthy  customer  with  a  cause.  I  have 
an  interesting  collection  of  letters 
gleaned  in  those  early  days  when  we 
received  form  17B  instead  of  the  cor- 
dial personal  reason-why  correspon- 
dence that  now  comes  in.  Four  years 
is  a  long  time  to  waste  on  a  75  per 
cent  basis,  however,  and  the  souvenir 
program  became  in  our  office  the  sub- 
ject of  a  little  daily  curse  long  before 
Mr.  Hollister  set  forth  the  matter  upon 
your  pages. 

More  power  to  the  Fortnightly! 
Cordially, 

Cornelia  P.  Lathrop, 
Publisher. 

The  Value  of  a  Columnist 

"Red  Bluff  Daily  Nbiws," 

Red  Bluff,  Cal., 
July  20,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Your  "Quality  Circulation"  debate 
was  better  than  anything  of  Mark 
Twain's,  George  Randolph  Chester's  or 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's,  singly  or 
collectively.  Frankly,  I'd  rather  give 
up  all  the  magazines  I  take  than  to 
miss  one  issue  of  the  Fortnightly. 

In  the  last  issue  Jamoc  remarks  on 
the   "Columnist"   and   his   value   as   a 


circulation  builder  and  holder.  E.O.W. 
is  the  first  thing  I  read,  and  the 
Fortnightly  would  lose  a  good  feature 
if  they  dropped  it.  When  I  get  the 
Fortnightly,  I  start  in  at  the  begin- 
ning and  leaf  through  to  the  back  cover. 
Then  I  read  from  the  back  to  the  front, 
starting  with  E.O.W.,  the  Editorial 
page  or  the  8-pt.  page,  and  after  that 
whatever  articles  strike  me  as  neces- 
sary. I  wouldn't  be  surprised  but  what 
that's  the  way  a  good  many  go  through 
their  Fortnightly.  Features  are  as 
necessary  to  any  publication  as  salt 
is  to  soup. 

F.   R.   MOERKE. 

Retail  Sales  and 
Newspaper  Advertising 

"The  Indianapolis  News" 


To  the  Editor: 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
July  11,  1925. 


The  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Fortnightly  by  Charles  W.  Mears, 
"What  Will  Be  The  Newspaper's  Next 
Move?"  is  a  very  interesting  mental 
stimulus  for  warm  weather. 

Since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  the 
moralists  have  been  preaching  about 
the  decline  of  the  stage.  Since  the 
days  of  Luther  and  before,  reformers 
have  been  warning  about  the  decline  of 
Christianity  and  foretelling  the  im- 
mediate end  of  the  world.  Today  par- 
ents are  holding  their  hands  up  in 
horror  when  they  contemplate  the  ac- 
tions of  their  "jazz"  offspring. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  newspapers  when  the  media,  them- 
selves, and  the  advertising  carried,  did 
not  come  in  for  some  criticism.  Per- 
haps it  is  well  to  stop  and  take  stock 
occasionally  and  to  oil  up  the  old  ma- 
chine, and  put  in  a  new  bolt  where- 
ever  necessary,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  seriously  wrong  with 
the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium today. 

I  have  just  spent  two  hours  check- 
ing over  files  of  The  Indianapolis  News 
for  April  and  May  1913.  All  of  the 
statistics  for  present  day  values  are 
based  on  1913  which  is  the  typical  pre- 
war year.  Advertising  of  today  as  con- 
trasted with  the  advertising  carried  in 
the  columns  of  The  News  in  April  and 
May  1913  does  not  show  up  at  all  un- 
favorably. In  1913,  it  is  true,  the  in- 
dividual advertisements  were  not  as 
large  as  the  units  of  space  in  vogue 
today,  but  if  anything,  the  bargain  ap- 
peal was  even  more  in  evidence. 

The  volume  of  advertising  carried 
in  1913  was  a  little  over  8,000,000  lines, 
less  than  half  of  the  volume  carried 
in  1924,  and  it  is  also  true  that  in  ad- 
dition to  larger  copy  used  by  the  larger 
stores,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  entirely  new  stores  into 
the    advertising   columns    of   this   and 


other  newspapers.  Whether  or  not  the 
saturation  point  is  being  reached  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  to  my  mind  a 
great  deal  like  the  discussion  of  the 
saturation  point  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. So  long  as  cities  continue  to 
grow,  as  long  as  banks  continue  to  in- 
crease deposits,  and  as  long  as  indus- 
try continues  to  increase  the  number 
of  employes  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  out,  it  seems  to  me  that  people 
will  continue  to  respond  to  newspaper 
advertising  and  continue  to  build  for- 
tunes for  the  merchants  who  are 
shrewd  enough  to  use  newspaper  ad- 
vertising to  help  build  their  business. 

It  may  be  true  that  retail  business 
has  not  responded  to  sales  effort  this 
spring  as  it  was  hoped  it  would.  I 
think  primarily,  however,  the  trouble 
is  that  merchants  have  been  figuring 
business  on  the  basis  of  peak  years  and 
expect  to  increase  sales  each  year  re- 
gardless of  normal  or  abnormal  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  true  that  many  stores  are  reach- 
ing for  new  and  untried  methods  of 
advertising  to  supplement  newspaper 
space,  but  these  are  not  diseases,  mere- 
ly symptoms  which  indicate  that  the 
business  of  the  particular  merchant  or 
merchants  has  not  been  conducted  up- 
on lines  which  have  sold  the  store  as 
an  institution,  as  well  as  sold  adver- 
tised merchandise  day  by  day;  or  that 
the  newspaper  is  not  measuring  up  to 
its  opportunities. 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Indianapolis  News, 
Frank  T.  Carroll, 

Advertising  Manager. 

Improving  Newspaper  Copy 

Bureau  of  Advertising 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

July  12,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  drawing  my  attention 
to  the  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Mears  in  your  July  1 
number. 

Mr.  Mears'  suggestions  covering 
further  study  of  methods  to  improve 
newspaper  copy  and  the  like  have  long 
had  our  approval  and  our  close  atten- 
tion. The  books  of  this  Bureau  touch- 
ing many  phases  of  this  interesting 
subject  are  rather  widely  known. 

The  vast  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  newspaper,  art  and  copy  techniques 
show  the  influence  and  the  value  of 
this  type  of  service.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  continue  and  to  extend  this 
work.  Each  year  since  this  organiza- 
tion was  started  we  have  contributed 
the  results  of  our  research.  We  have 
another  important  book  coming  from 
the  press  this  month. 

Sincerely  yours, 
WiLUAM  A.  Thomson, 

Director. 
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The  Basics  of  Advertising  Copy 


Putting  Words  Together  for 
Memorable  Effect 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


NOT  always  is  emphasis  neces- 
sary to  get  phrases  or  sen- 
tences remembered. 

John  Publick's  brain — and  Jane's, 
too — has  another  peculiar  kink.  It 
is  fascinated  by  happy  word  com- 
binations. It  dwells  on  them  as  on 
catchy  musical  refrains. 

Advertisingly,  the  best-known  of 
these  happy  word  combinations  is 
alliteration. 

Alliteration  is  the  repetition  in  a 
phrase  or  sentence  of  certain  vowel 
or  consonant  sounds.  At  least,  so 
says  the  rhetoric.  Actually,  it  is 
more  than  that. 

Thus,  this  Hoover  advertisement 
is  using  alliteration  when  it  says 
"dangerous,  destructive  dirt."  The 
repetition  of  the  "d"  sound  may  gain 
speed,  but  hardly  memorability. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Quaker 
Oats  people  turned  to  alliteration  in 
naming  their  new  product.  They 
produced:  "Quick  Quaker."  This 
phrase  is  a  gem.  It  lives  in  the 
memory,  and  rolls  off  the  tongue. 

Folks  call  it  "catchy."  Its  catch- 
iness  consists  entirely  of  repeating 
two  closely  connected  consonant 
sound  in  each  word,  the  "Qu" — 
equivalent  to  "Kw" — and  the  "K." 
Only  the  vowel  changes. 

In  a  Columbia  Phonograph  adver- 
tisement occurred  three  allitera- 
tions. The  first  came  in  this  series 
of  phrases,  "ancient  cities,  oppressed 
serfs,  ruthless  royalty."  Ruthless 
royalty  is  the  best  of  the  trio.  Yet 
only  the  "r"s  repeat. 

The  second:  "Scratch  and  scrape 
of  needle  noise."  This  is  more 
memorable;  the  first  four  letters  of 
two  one-syllable  words  repeat. 

The  third:  "Higher,  hotter,  the 
madding  rhythm  beats."  Now  we 
have  a  phrasing  that  truly  sticks  in 
the  memory;  the  first  and  last 
sounds  in  two  two-syllable  words  re- 
peat. Thus  follows  the  rule;  the 
more  sounds  repeated,  the  more 
memorable  the  alliteration. 

Of  course,  the  words  in  allitera- 
tion need  not  closely  follow  each 
other.     The   device   often   pulls  to- 


gether entire  thoughts  and  sen- 
tences. 

A  Holt  Tractor  headline  illus- 
trates this:  "Travel  the  Caterpillar 
Trails."  This  begins  and  ends  with 
"tra."    That  makes  it  catchy. 

Again,  runs  some  Barbasol  copy: 
"Start  the  day  with  a  frolic  instead 
of  a  fight."  "Frolic"  and  "fight" 
are  hitched  together  more  closely 
through  repetition  of  the  "f ." 

Steuben  Glassware  headlines 
"Cool  colors  and  quaint  contours." 
This  pleases  the  musical  brain-cells 
mightily.  Two  phrases  in  parallel 
construction,  and  four  words  in 
alliteration.  But  such  alliteration! 
Not  only  the  "k"  sound  beginning 
each  word — but  note  how  the  "o" 
sound  runs  through,  how  the  tongue 
hangs  on  to  the  "1"  sound  in  the 
first  two  words,  and  to  the  "t"  sound 
in  the  last  two.  This  is  growing 
close  to  what  a  Keats  might  do  in 
advertising. 

And  of  course,  the  classic  allitera- 
tion of  all  is  that  famous  advertise- 
ment: "Roll  ze  zigarette  wiz  ze  Zig- 
Zag." 

IF  the  copywriter  has  a  subject 
which  permits  him  a  whimsy  or 
two,  alliteration  leads  to  some  lovely 
effects.  That  Peck  &  Peck  copy 
often  shines  forth  with  them. 
Speaking  of  sport  stockings,  one 
piece  declared  "they  decorate  the 
blameless  bystander  beautifully." 
Perhaps  this  usage  is  a  sophistry 
more  demonstrable  in  writing  than 
in  selling — yet,  for  some  products, 
isn't  sophistry  exactly  the  tone? 

Alliteration,      too,      contains      its^ 
"don'ts."      Alliterations     can     be 
mighty  flat  and  tasteless. 

"Pleasant  because  pure,"  "Famed 
for  flavor."  So  runs  a  certain  class 
of  bromides  for  which  some  adver- 
tising men  still  have  a  fondness. 
Alliteration  undoubtedly  makes 
them  sound  pat,  but  matching  con- 
sonants does  not  make  up  for  lack- 
ing meaning. 

Again,  do  not  let  alliteration  lead 
into  temptation.    It  does,  you  know. 


It  did,  in  the  case  of  the  copywriter 
who  wrote  "driving  on  slick  streets 
without  chains."  "Slick  streets" 
isn't  bad  as  an  illiteration,  but  as  a 
kind  of  street — well.  Wall  Sti'eet  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  without 
rival  for  the  honor. 

Apt  alliteration  pleases.  It  is 
musical.  It  catches  on.  John  and 
Jane  Publick  call  their  heroes 
"Dare-devil  Dick,"  "The  Mighty 
Mauler."    There  is  the  clue. 

In  yet  another  way  can  words  be 
put  together  to  produce  this  musical, 
memorable  effect.  A  way  perhaps 
more  delightful,  and  even  more  apt. 

As  John  Masefield  puts  it: 

"Like  rhyme-words,  chiming  aptly 
in." 

RHYME 

Rhyme,  unfortunately,  has  greater 
lure  for  the  budding  tyro  than  for 
the  seasoned  copywriter.  I  am  only 
too  conscious  of  what  happens  when 
one  of  the  former  tries  to  achieve 
verse. 

One  ambitious  recently  handed  me 
the  following: 

If  around  the  town  you'd  wander. 
Seeking  styles  and  fabrics  good. 

Your  path  should  rightly  saunter 
To  the  proper  neighborhood. 

And  sixteen  more  lines,  progressive- 
ly more  lovely,  until  these  climatic 
four  lines: 

Suit  or  topcoat  made  to  order, 

By  the  world's  most  famous  house. 

All  are  guaranteed  not  to  falter. 

Come  on  down.  Let's  prove  our  vows. 

However,  all  of  us  who  like  copy 
have  probably  passed  through  a 
moon,  movie,  and  versification  stage. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  smile  unduly. 
Yet  equally  far  be  it  to  urge  the 
practice  of  copy  in  verse,  for  em- 
phasis. The  emphasis,  usually,  is 
on  the  poet. 

Nor  does  the  device  of  rhyme,  as 
emphasis,  include  the  jingle,  even 
when  used  as  cleverly  as  in  the  Park 
&  Tilford  advertisements: 

This  is  the  bean  of  pedigree 
With  royal  cocoa  family  tree. 
Our  secret  blending  turns  the  fellow 

Into  chocolate  called  "Corello" 

—For  "The  White  Box." 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   48] 
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TELL  AND  SELL 
THE  MERCHANT 

—and  he'll 
TELL  AND  SELL 
THE    MILLIONS 


Some  Mighty  Structures 
Are  Mainly  Framework 


J  IKEW'ISE,  many  advertising  successes 
^V^  are  entirely  business-paper  successes — 
or  were  until  the  critical  period  was  passed, 
until  sales  were  safeguarded  and  consumer 
cultivation  had  a  fair  chance  to  produce. 

In  our  field,  when  the  merchant  has  bought 
your  product,  your  product  is  his  business; 
and  he  throws  all  the  push  of  his  own 
prestige  and  promotion  into  the  job  of  sell- 
ing for  you. 

In  a  single  recent  month,  the  department 
stores  of  Chicago  alone  spent  more  to  ad- 
vertise their  selections  than  the  producers 
of  the  same  goods  spend  all  over  the  coun- 
try all  through  the  year.  Every  week  our 
stores  place  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
advertising  in  their  local  newspapers! 

It  is  just  good  sense  to  win  their  buying 
favor — to  keep  their  interest  alive  and 
growing — to  stimulate  their  selling  fervor. 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST— iVa/;o»w/,  IVeekly 
MERCHANT-ECONOMIST— Zoned.  Fortnightly 

45,000  subscribers  in   35,000  stores  in  more  than 
10,000  centers — stores  that  do  over  7 5%  of  the  coun- 
try's retail  business  in  dry  goods  and  dept.  store  lines 
Tft  iitimrmii  III    i"-—^  — '.-—^  ■     ^..  ^ 
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THE  6-i)t  PAG 

e^Bodkina 


TWO  or  three  weeks  ago  the  ami- 
able editor  of  Fortnightly  was 
absent  from  his  desk  for  a  couple 
of  days.  Upon  his  return  his  alibi  was 
that  he  had  been  to  the  Strathmore 
Paper  Company's  plant  at  Woronoko, 
Massachusetts.  The  occasion,  it  seems, 
was  a  visit  planned  jointly  by  the  Still- 
son  Company  (fine  printers),  M.  &  F. 
Schlosser  (paper  distributors)  and  the 
Strathmore  Paper  Company. 

Apparently  the  trip  to  the  factory 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  a 
shrewd  piece  of  business  promotion  for 
the  joint  interests.  But  the  thing  that 
won  F.  C.  K.'s  admiration  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  social  arrangements 
were  handled.  Here  were  perhaps 
thirty  men — mostly  strangers  to  each 
other — who  were  going  to  week-end  to- 
gether. How  could  the  rough  edges  of 
new  acquaintanceship  be  rubbed  off 
quickly? 

The  picture  below  tells  a  part  of 
the  story.  This  is  a  snapshot  of  a 
steak  roast  given  on  the  lawn  of  Mr. 
Moses'  (president  of  Strathmore) 
home.  One  couldn't  act  or  feel  very 
strange  or  aloof  when  one  had  donned 
a  white  apron  and  with  a  tin  fork 
speared  a  luscious  steak,  to  be  later 
broiled  by  one's  self  over  a  charcoal 
fire,  could  one? 

Another  detail,  cleverly  planned,  was 
that  after  the  steak  roast  the  entire 
assemblage  adjourned  to  the  barn  and 
a  mock-election  was  staged,  presided 
over  by  Cy  Norton  and  C.  W.  Dear- 
don.  Everyone  present  was  elected  to 
some  office,  ranging  from  Mayor  to  Dog 
Catcher,  of  Strathmore  Town.  A  very 
good  touch,  indeed! 

A  friendly  feeling  is  one  of  the  first 


essentials  of  a  successful  business  con- 
ference, and  I  judge  from  the  editor's 
enthusiasm  that  this  one  was  highly 
successful  in  every  respect. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  see  by  the  New  York  World  that 
Andre  Citroen — the  "Henry  Ford  of 
France" — has  discovered  a  new  adver- 
tising medium:  the  Eiffel  Tower!  He 
has  arranged  to  have  "Citroen"  flash 
from  the  top  of  this  famous  tower  in 
letters  visible  to  more  than  a  million 
persons  continuously. 

I  wondered  last  summer  when  I  went 
up  in  the  tower  and  saw  what  a  terri- 
tory it  commanded  why  nobody  had 
attempted  to  buy  space  on  it  for  ad- 
vertising. The  price  Citroen  will  pay 
— 350,000  francs  annually — seems  quite 
reasonable  to  me  for  this  preferred  po- 
sition. I'll  bet  Wrigley  would  snap  up 
an  opportunity  to  secure  space  on  the 
American  equivalent  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  (if  there  were  one)  for  the  price 
of  350,000  packages  of  Spearmint! 

— 8-pt— 

Why  has  it  taken  from  the  year  1  to 
July  8,  1925,  for  some  candy  manufac- 
turer to  discover  that  the  cloying  qual- 
ity of  candy  gives  it  advertising  possi- 
bilities as  an  aid  to  growing  thin? 

In  the  newspapers  of  this  latter  date, 
Frank  G.  Shattuck  Company  came  out 
with  this  copy: 

Eat  Candy  and  Keep  Thin! 

Candy,  unless  eaten  in  huge  amounts, 
never  made  anyone  fat  and  it  never 
will.  On  the  contrary,  a  little  good 
candy  eaten  regularly  just  before  meals 
takes  the  edge  off  your  appetite  and  ac- 
tually helps  you  to  keep  thin. 


Try  this  for  a  while  and  see  if  your 
weight  doesn't  go  down. 

— 8-p^- 

I  think  every  man  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  writing  advertising  copy 
should  read  this  gem  from  Victor  Hugo 
at  least  once  a  year: 

"Share  your  bread  with  little  chil- 
dren, see  that  no  one  goes  about  you 
with  naked  feet,  look  kindly  upon  moth- 
ers nursing  their  children  on  the  door- 
step of  humble  cottages,  walk  through 
the  world  without  malevolence,  do  not 
knowingly  crush  the  humblest  flower, 
respect  the  nests  of  birds,  bow  to  the 
purple  from  afar  and  to  the  poor  at 
close  range.  Rise  to  labor,  go  to  rest 
with  prayer,  go  to  sleep  in  the  un- 
known, having  for  your  pillow  the  in- 
finite; love,  believe,  hope,  live,  be  like 
him  who  has  a  watering  pot  in  his 
hand,  only  let  your  watering  pot  be 
filled  with  good  deeds  and  good  words; 
never  be  discouraged,  be  magi  and  be 
father,  and  if  you  have  lands  cultivate 
them,  if  you  have  sons  rear  them,  and 
if  you  have  enemies  bless  them — all 
with  that  sweet  and  unobtrusive  au- 
thority that  comes  to  the  soul  in  patient 
expectation  of  the  eternal  dawn." 

In  fact,  I  think  every  man,  whatever 
his  calling,  should  quicken  his  spirit 
with  this  great  word-tonic,  not  annually 
but  often. 
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Investors  underwriu  //  1925  electrical  development  for  $1,300,000,000 


Sound  Investment 


THE  electrical  industry  offers 
sound  investment  values  to 
large     and     small     investor 
alike.     This  holds  true  whether 
money   is   invested    in    securities 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  sales. 

Electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies raised  $797,000,000  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
which  exceeds  by  approximately 
$140,000,000  the  sum  raised  in 
the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  and  sets  a  record  in  utility 
financing. 

Indications  point  to  the  financing 
of  the  electrical  industry  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,300,000,000 
this  year  as  against  $1,222,000,000 
last  year. 

Earnings 

Despite  a  slight  slump  in  certain 
industries,  the  light  and  power 
companies  have  continued  stead- 
ily to  increase  their  volume  of 
business  and  their  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  demands  of 
new  business. 


The  amount  of  energy  used  for 
industrial  power  purposes  during 
the  month  of  April  of  this  year 
exceeds  by  14.2  per  cent  the 
energy  used  during  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Development 

Although  the  year  so  far  has 
witnessed  a  large  amount  of 
stock   financing    to    acquire    and 
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The  growth  of  customer-ovmership 

consolidate  properties,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  new 
financing  will  go  for  additions 
and  extensions  to  properties.  The 
market  outlook  on  production 
and  distribution  equipment  is 
most  favorable. 


The  large-scale  financing  pro- 
gram now  in  progress  is  essential 
to  the  natural  growth  of  the 
electrical  industry.  There  is 
nothing  unnatural  in  this  growth, 
nothing  that  is  not  based  on 
sound  values. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  curve  of 
electrical  development  is  a  natu- 
ral reaction  to  the  rapidly-rising 
curve  of  demand.  The  country's 
demand  for  electrical  energy  is 
P5rramiding  and  the  development 
of  production  facilities  must  keep 
at  least  one  step  in  advance  of 
this  demand. 

Practically  all  new  construction 
today  is  electrically-equipped  in 
every  town  reached  by  central- 
station  service.  Of  the  72,450,- 
260  people  living  in  communities 
of  more  than  250  inhabitants,  90.6 
per  cent  live  in  towns  served  by 
central  stations. 

The  electrical  industry  is  in  its 
biggest  year.  Sales  data  on  any 
type  of  electrical  equipment  fur- 
nished on  request. 


ELECTRICAL  WORLD— A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Streety  New  York 
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Trimming  Sales  Costs  to  Meet 
Today's  Competition 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  16] 


He  began  to  show 
signs  of  uneasiness 
about  now,  probably 
because,  not  being  a 
good  poker  player  I 
have  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  a  straight 
face  under  certain 
circumstances.  T  o 
make  him  still  more 
uneasy  I  told  him  the 
worst  at  once. 

"You  may  be  satis- 
fied that  your  selling 
methods  are  all  that 
they  should  be,  but 
you  may  find  food 
for  thought  in  the 
fact  that  of  nineteen 
manufacturers  a  1  1 
making  the  same 
product  and  using  al- 
most identically  the 
same  sales  methods, 
it  costs  you  29  per 
cent  as  against  17 
per  cent  for  the  low- 
est and  21  per  cent 
average.  Based  on 
the  dollar  of  sales 
your  cost  is  70  per 
cent  higher  than  the 
best  and  38  per  cent 
above     the     average.  

He  didn't  even  try 
to  laugh  that  off.      It  was  too  serious. 

He  was  convinced  beyond  arguing 
that  it  was  costing  him  too  much  to 
sell.  His  cost  figures  by  themselves 
had  not  shown  up  the  bad  condition 
in  the  twenty  years  he  had  been 
spending  good  money  to  collect  them, 
but  compared  with  others,  which  in 
themselves  may  not  have  reflected 
the  best  possible  selling  methods, 
they  showed  that  something  was 
wrong.  That  is  better  than  no  in- 
formation, but  the  figures  failed  to 
have  constructive  value,  for  they  did 
not  tell  what  was  wrong. 

The  high  selling  expense  might 
have  been  due  to  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  causes.  The  owner  might 
have  been  using  incapable  or  lazy 
salesmen ;  he  might  have  been  spend- 
ing too  much  to  open  new  accounts; 
his  customers  may  have  been  un- 
profitable for  any  of  several  rea- 
sons; his  territories  may  have  been 
injudiciously  chosen. 

Commonly  when  selling  costs  are 


IN  many  cases  high  selling  expenses  may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  lazy  or  incapable  salesmen.  However,  in  far  too  many 
cases  the  fault  is  assumed  to  lie  with  the  men  on  the  road 
when  actually  the  fundamental  selUng  policies  of  the  company 
are  to  blame.  First  a  flock  of  pep  letters  will  be  sent  out  to 
the  drummers,  then,  when  this  fails,  there  will  be  a  "drastic 
reorganization,"  as  the  massacres  of  the  innocent  are  called. 
But,  unless  selling  policies  are  based  upon  definitely  known 
facts,  all  such  steps  are  bound  to  prove  of  little  effectiveness 


shown  to  be  too  high  the  fault  is  as- 
sumed as  a  matter  of  course  to  lie 
with  the  salesmen,  rather  than  with 
the  fundamental  selling  policies 
under  which  the  men  on  the  road 
are  forced  to  struggle.  The  gen- 
erally approved  first  step  is  to  send 
out  pep  letters  to  the  hardworking 
drummers  who  are  trying  to  sell 
clay  pigeons  to  game  preserve  ward- 
ens. When  these  fail — as  they  gen- 
erally do — a  "drastic  reorganiza- 
tion"— as  massacres  of  the  inno- 
cents are  usually  called — is  in  order. 
This,  too,  is  bound  to  fail  if  selling 
policies  are  not  first  based  on  defi- 
nitely known  facts. 

TO  select  a  selling  policy  by  hunch 
is  as  precarious  a  way  to  make  a 
living  as  to  try  to  select  the  winner 
of  a  twenty  horse  race  without  be- 
ing possessed  of  inside  stable  infor- 
mation ;  yet  more  money  is  risked  on 
hunches  in  business  than  in  con- 
fessedly outright  gambling. 


No  intelligent  con- 
elusions  can  be 
reached  as  to  how 
to  reduce  selling  costs 
without  rather  de- 
tailed knowledge  as 
to  what  it  costs  to 
open  a  new  account 
and  to  sell  in  any 
territory,  and  what 
profit  can  be  secured 
from  various  classes 
of  customers.  The 
cost  of  selling  for 
the  business  as  a 
whole  does  not  give 
this  information. 
Merely  because  a  con- 
cern sells  a  total  of 
$10,000,000  a  year  at 
a  total  selling  ex- 
pense of  $500,000, 
thus  giving  a  figure 
of  5  per  cent  for  the 
selling  expense,  it 
does  not  follow  that 
that  5  per  cent  can 
be  taken  to  mean  any- 
thing when  applied 
to  any  one  part  of  the 
selling  activities. 

In  the  old  days  be- 
fore the  theory  of 
gathering  manufac- 
turing costs  was 
thoroughly  understood,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  it  was  the  business  as 
a  whole  which  made  the  profits 
merely  because  it  was  the  company 
as  a  whole  which  paid  the  dividends. 
Later  when  modern  cost  systems 
showed  the  profit  and  loss  by  lines 
the  fallacy  of  the  old  assumption  be- 
came apparent.  Many  more  or  less 
successful  manufacturers  found  that 
such  profits  as  they  were  able  to 
garner  were  being  made  by  a  com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  entire 
business  and  that  by  discontinuing 
certain  lines  or  activities  which  were 
voracious  feeders  at  the  profit 
trough  they  could  make  more  money 
with  a  lower  sales  volume  and  with 
less  trouble. 

While  it  is  possible  in  many  busi- 
nesses to  determine  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing each  line  of  product,  it  is  seldom 
worth  while.  What  is  needed  is  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  it  costs 
to  open  a  new  account,  to  sell  old 
customers    and    to    sell    in    various 
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;  This      adz'ertise- 
nent   is   one   of    a 
^series       appearing 
a  full   Page   in 
jTAf  Enquirer. 
(£  a  c  h     advertise- 
nent  ^  t'crsonalises 
Ba    Cincinnati 
WMHburb  by  describ- 
■^fca    the     type    of 
woman    character- 
istic   of    that    sub- 
f  urb :    in    each    ad- 
p  vertisement.      too. 
I  T  h  e      EnQuirer's 
\eoz'eraae     of      the 
\district    is    shown. 
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In  this  section  of  Clifton 
Heights,  for  _  example,  are  187 
residence  bitHdings.  Here  139 
Enquirers  are  delivered  every 
morning. 


Mrs.Clift0n  Heights 

...  nwt/fer  of  two  students 
and  still  a  college  girl  herself 

At  football  games  she  cheers  as  enthusiastically  as  the  students. 
Especially  when  a  certain  husky  youth  carries  the  ball.  She  at- 
tends the  college  shows,  and  when  a  certain  demure  lass  dances 
her  eyes  shine  with  pride. 

She  is  Mrs.  Clifton  Heights,  neighbor  to  the  .University.  The 
football  player  is  her  son,  the  dancer  is  her  daughter.  But  in  spirit 
she  is  really  an  undergraduate  with  them. 

And  she  carries  this  youthful  enthusiasm  into  all  her  activities. 
Her  bridge  club  dotes  on  her  presence.  Attendance  at  Mothers' 
Club  meetings  is  heaviest  when  she  talks. 

In  keeping  with  Mrs.  Clifton  Heights'  active,  modern  life  is  her 
interest  in  The  Daily  Enquirer.  And,  of  course,  her  neighbors 
follow  her  lead.  To  this  thriving  community,  which  includes  1,793 
residence  buildings,  1,376  Enquirers  are  delivered  every  morning. 

When  you  remember,  Mr.  Advertiser,  that  this  coverage  is 
duplicated  in  ecery  buying  district  of  the  city,  these  figures  become 
added  proof  that  in  "The  Daily  Enquirer  you  get  a  full  dollar  of 
advertising  value  for  every  dollar  yoU  invest. 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York        Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

''^oes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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HE  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the 
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Actions  speak 
louder  than  words  ^ 

Handsome  is  as 
handsome  does     ^ 
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Marsh  K.  Powers 
President 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr. 
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territories.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
desirable  to  determine  the  actual  cost 
of  selling  to  an  individual. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  and 
worthwhile  analysis  of  selling  expense 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  each 
salesman  costs  and  what  he  accom- 
plishes. The  cost  includes  his  salary, 
commissions,  bonus  and  expenses  as 
well  as  a  proper  share  of  the  over- 
head of  the  sales  department  and  the 
general  office.  His  accomplishment — 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  information  desired — ^may 
be  measured  in  terms  of  gross  profit 
on  his  sales,  number  of  calls  made,  or 
new  accounts  opened. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
termine a  cost  per  salesman  per  day. 
At  other  times  it  may  be  desirable  to 
calculate  a  cost  per  call.  The  cost  per 
call  will  differ  with  men  and  territories. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  a  western 
territory  where  jumps  are  long  and 
only  one  or  two  calls  can  be  made  each 
day,  the  cost  per  call  will  be  greater 
than  in  New  England  where  distances 
between  towns  are  short  and  a  half 
dozen  calls  can  be  made  in  a  day. 

IF  in  your  business  the  cost  per  call  is 
the  best  measure,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  basing  what  it  should  be  on 
what  it  has  been  over  a  period  of 
years.  In  business  past  performances 
supply  a  poor  basis  for  standards  of 
what  should  be  accomplished.  You  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  what  has 
been  done  was  good  or  bad.  The  best 
plan  is  to  turn  loose,  say,  an  assistant 
or  a  district  salesmanager  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  company  at  heart  to 
travel  the  territory  with  the  salesman. 
He  can  tell  in  one  trip  how  many  calls 
can  be  made  day  in  and  day  out.  Then 
use  that  as  the  standard. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  in  detail 
how  to  work  out  the  cost  per  day  or 
per  call.  Rather,  I  am  going  to  tell  of 
the  uses  to  which  this  method  of  calcu- 
lating selling  costs  has  been  put,  and 
show  how  such  an  analysis  acts  as  a 
sure  basis  on  which  to  inaugurate  rad- 
ical changes  in  selling  policy  which 
result  in  increased  profits. 

I  shall  choose  a  company  which  has 
for  years  sold  its  goods  only  to  retail- 
ers who  are,  in  reality,  agents,  inas- 
much as  each  has  the  exclusive  sale  of 
the  product  in  his  town  and  is  not 
allowed  to  handle  any  competing  prod- 
uct. It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  client 
to  tell  just  what  the  product  is,  but  I 
can  say  that  it  is  a  trade-marked  com- 
m'odity  which  enters  into  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  is  sold  both  to 
contractors  and  to  owners  who  make 
their  own  repairs. 

My  study  of  this  concern's  selling 
methods  was  precipitated  by  a  condi- 
tion that  has  been  common  in  many 
branches  of  industry  since  1920.  Al- 
though its  sales  had  increased  for  three 
or  four  years  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  a  year,  the  gross  profit  based  on 
sales  had  been  declining  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent  a  year  and  the  selling  ex- 
pense in  dollars  had  been  going  up  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increased  sales. 
The  result  was  that  the  net  profits  ex- 
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Gearing  the  News  of  One  Day 

to  the  Business  of  the  Next 


In  any  city  having  an  efficient  afternoon 
newspaper  with  Associated  Press  Serv- 
ice, news  is  no  longer  news,  but  history, 
before  it  is  a  day  old.  Cincinnati  is  such 
a  city  and  the  Times-Star  is  the  news- 
paper. Six  afternoons  every  week  the 
Times-Star  brings  the  news  of  the  world 
into  every  native,  white,  literate  house- 
hold in  greater  Cincinnati,  sixteen  hours 
before  the  morning  newspapers  are  on 
the  streets. 

And  in  Cincinnati  the  day's  news  is  not 
complete  unless  it  is  geared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coming  day  by  means  of  dis- 
play advertising  that  tells  the  people 
where  they  can  purchase  the  merchan- 
dise and  services  essential  to  their  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

Because  the  Times-Star  has  dominant 
family  circulation,  because  it  reaches 
these  families  in  the  reading  hours  when 
the  shopping  plans  for  the  next  day  are 
being  made,  and  because  it  has  the  con- 


fidence of  its  public,  the  Times-Star 
naturally  has  also  the  confidence  of  the 
advertisers  who  do  business  in  this 
great  market.  Its  dominance  in  display 
advertising  is  no  less  pronounced  than 
its  leadership  in  local  circulation. 

This  advertising  dominance  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  or  two  classifications. 
It  is  equally  decisive  in  all  the  classifica- 
tions that  make  their  appeal  to  the  great, 
buying  public — food,  clothing,  depart- 
ment stores,  drug  stores,  dry  goods 
stores,  boots  and  shoes,  men's  furnish- 
ings, electrical  goods,  hardware,  gift 
shops,  tires  and  automobile  accessories, 
musical  instruments,  radio,  furniture, 
household  appliances  and  the  like. 

Neither  is  this  advertising  leadership 
confined  to  any  one  year.  It  has  been 
maintained  consistently  for  eighteen 
consecutive  years  without  a  single  break 
and  it  is  more  pronounced  at  the  present 
time  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 


CINCINNATI   TIMES -STAR 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  Publisher     C.  H.  REMBOLD,  Manager     Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers^  ends 

IN  these  four  great  books  on  advertising 
and  selling  in  all  branches  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  scores  of  the 
most  successful  business  organizations  of 
America.  Solve  the  problem  of  your  ad- 
vancement by  absorbing  this  clearly  de- 
scribed experience.  It  may  enable  you  to 
climb  in  a  year  or  so  farther  than  you  would 
in  five  years'  plodding  along  by  your  own 
personal   experiences. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 
Library  of 
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Four    Volumes,    3323    Pages,    5^^    x    8. 

Flexible    Binding,     1090    Illustrations. 
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or  ten  times  as  much.  Complete  campaigns 
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to  small  retailer.  Ebcamples  taken  from  scores 
of  such  prominent  concerns  as  burroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris 
&  Co.,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  American 
Radiator  Co.,  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
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pressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales 
was  declining  at  a  rate  of  about  5  per 
cent  a  year.  Thus  the  net  profit  on 
sales  for  1922  was  19  per  cent,  while 
for  1923  it  was  only  14  per  cent.  This 
is  enough  to  make  anyone  rather 
thoughtful  and  lead  him  to  wonder 
where  the  net  profits  will  be  four  or 
five  years  hence. 

In  attacking  the  problem  we  first 
tried  to  determine  how  the  volume  of 
sales  might  be  increased  without  sim- 
ilarly increasing  the  amount  of  money 
spent  to  secure  the  present  volume; 
and,  second,  to  see  if  there  were  not 
places  where  the  money  was  being 
spent  to  such  poor  advantage  that  econ- 
omies could  be  put  into  effect  in  that 
particular   section. 

AS  a  first  step  we  calculated  the  cost 
per  day  of  each  of  the  fifty  travel- 
ing men,  including  both  the  direct  and 
the  indirect,  or  overhead,  cost.  When 
this  was  determined  for  the  first  time, 
the  effect  on  the  owners  of  the  business 
was  almost  amusing,  they  took  it  so 
to  heart.  While  they  had  never  both- 
ered much  about  a  variation  in  selling 
cost  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent,  or  a  few  cents  per  item,  they  took 
a  lot  of  notice  of  the  same  variation 
when  it  was  expressed  as  a  several 
dollar's  difference  in  the  cost  of  one 
salesman  for  one  day. 

And  it  was  well  that  they  did,  for 
the  lowest  cost  per  day  was  $35  and 
the  highest,  $140.  While  some  of  the 
men  with  a  comparatively  high  cost 
per  day  had  a  lower  cost  per  unit  of 
sale,  that  was  not  always  true.  The 
discrepancy  was  too  obvious  to  pass 
without  scrutiny,  yet  the  condition  had 
existed  for  years  without  causing  com- 
ment, buried  from  sight  as  it  was  in 
that  potter's  field  of  selling  mistakes, 
the  per  cent  of  sales  cost  of  selling. 

Another  point  provocative  of  thought 
was  the  fact  that  the  indirect  cost  per 
salesman  was  much  greater  than  his 
direct  cost.  The  average  daily  cost  of 
$80  was  composed  of  $30  direct  and 
$50  indirect,  or   overhead. 

When  it  became  evident  that  it  cost 
an  average  of  $80  a  day  to  keep  each 
of  50  salesmen  on  the  road,  it  took  no 
clairvoyant  to  see  that  it  would  be 
worth  considerable  effort  to  find  a  way 
by  which  the  time  of  each  salesman 
could  be  made  more  productive.  Due  to 
the  company's  policy  of  selling  to  only 
one  exclusive  agent  in  each  town  it 
was  impossible  in  most  of  the  terri- 
tories for  a  man  to  make  more  than 
one  call  on  an  agent  each  day.  The 
question  was  how,  under  such  condi- 
tions he  could  use  his  time  to  better 
advantage. 

The  first  recommendation  we  made 
was  that  the  routing  be  taken  out  of 
the  salesman's  hands  and  done  by  the 
branch  sales  managers.  A  study  of 
the  movements  of  the  men  in  any  sales 
organization  will  almost  always  show 
inefficient  routing.  They  have  favorite 
towns  which  they  make  regularly  and 
frequently  because  they  have  girls 
there,  or  because  of  the  good  gang 
that  hangs  out  at  the  barber-shop,  or 
because  there  Is  a  good  hotel. 


In  order  to  utilize  otherwise  wasted 
time  in  boosting  sales  we  suggested 
that  what  had  been  an  occasional  and 
desultory  activity  of  the  salesman  be 
made  a  required  task.  That  was  calling 
on  the  owners  of  projected  buildings  in 
the  effort  to  get  the  hardware  order 
for  the  local  agent  and  to  make  regu- 
larly the  round  of  architects'  offices  to 
keep  them  posted  on  new  developments 
in  the  line  and  to  prejuice  them  in 
favor  of  it. 

An  analysis  of  the  way  typical  sales- 
men divided  their  time  between  the 
two  activities  showed  that  of  240  work- 
ing days  in  the  year  200  were  spent 
calling  on  established  agents  and  40 
in  promotion  work,  as  trying  to  open 
new  accounts  is  called. 

While  for  the  sales  department  as  a 
whole  it  cost  an  average  of  $1000  to 
open  a  new  account,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  cost  between 
salesmen.  The  highest  cost  per  new 
agent  was  achieved  by  a  salesman  who 
was  highly  thought  of  by  his  employ- 
ers. He  succeeded  in  making  a  new 
agent  cost  the  company  close  to  $2000. 
Some  others  kept  the  cost  below  $500 
and  a  few  were  able  to  keep  the  av- 
erage dovsTi  to  around  $200  per  agent. 

This  showed  in  dollars  and  cents — 
than  which  there  is  no  surer  guide — ■ 
what  every  one  who  knows  salesmen 
ought  to  realize  without  figures;  name- 
ly, that  there  are  two  distinct  types: 
the  high-pressure,  promotional  type 
who  can  sweep  a  prospect  whom  he  has 
never  seen  before  clean  off  his  feet  and 
get  his  name  on  the  dotted  line,  and 
the  plugger  who  wears  well,  who  can 
make  lasting  friends  and  get  and  keep 
the  trade  of  a  customer  year  after 
year. 

Seldom  ii  ever  do  you  find  the  two 
talents  combined  in  one  man.  The  pro- 
motional man  is  likely  to  be  adventur- 
ous and  temperamental.  Steady  grind- 
ing gets  on  his  nerves,  and  if  he  is 
asked  to  cover  a  territory  over  and  over 
he  is  apt  to  hunt  another  job.  He  wants 
to  make  conquests  of  new  fields.  It  is 
this  type  that  causes  high  turnover  on 
the  sales  force.  Provided  they  can  move 
from  territory  to  territory  they  will 
stick  and  more  than  earn  their  salt. 

ANY  business  which  sells  through  re- 
tailers— especially  when  the  dealers 
are  practically  agents — can  well  afford 
to  pick  men  of  this  type  and  give  them 
nothing  to  do  except  to  open  new  ac- 
counts. They  will  do  it  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  will  the  man  who  regularly 
covers  a  territory.  Some  concerns  have 
had  great  success  in  employing  in  pro- 
motional work  stock  salesmen  who  have 
been  put  out  of  business  by  the  blue 
sky  laws  or — and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens— who  have  a  yearning  to  get  into 
a  respectable  business. 

Usually  I  find  that  the  greatest  mor- 
tality among  customers  is  in  the  first 
two  years  after  they  have  been  sold. 
This  is  another  argument  for  using 
special  promotion  salesmen  who  have 
been  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  com- 
pany's policies  and  products  and  in  how 
to  choose  the  best  possible  agent  in  a 
town.    Then   if   they  are   of   the   right 
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type  they  will  so  thoroughly  sell  the 
man  that  he  will  remain  sold. 

For  several  other  reasons  it  has  been 
found  best  to  select  promotion  men 
from  the  regular  sales  force.  From 
calling  on  the  trade  as  regular  sales- 
men they  have  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  dealers'  problems, 
and  they  know  what  makes  dealers 
change  their  sources  of  supply. 

One  concern  found  when  it  gathered 
its  selling  costs  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested  in  this  article  that  over  a 
period  of  several  years  the  average 
cost  to  open  a  new  account  was  $850. 
The  average  gross  profit  on  each  agent 
for  the  first  year  was  $220,  leaving  a 
net  loss  on  each  agent  for  the  first 
year  of  $630.  Considering  that  every 
year  120  agents  dropped  out,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  newly  sold 
accounts,  the  high  cost  of  ineffective 
selling  was  too  apparent  to  dismiss 
lightly. 

Another  virulent  cause  of  lost  cus- 
tomers is  a  shortsighted  credit  policy. 
Credit  men  are  as  a  rule  seemingly  in- 
capable of  taking  a  humanly  sympa- 
thetic view  of  anyone  who  fails  to  live 
up  to  credit  terms  on  the  dot.  In  one 
case,  more  than  half  of  the  old  cus- 
tomers who  left  the  company  for  a  com- 
petitor did  so  because  they  had  been 
foolishly  antagonized  by  the  credit  de- 
partment. 

A  STUDY  of  the  accounts  lost 
through  the  efforts  of  the  credit 
man  showed  that  in  the  preceding  three 
years  these  accounts  had  each  earned 
for  the  company  a  gross  profit  averag- 
ing $500  a  year.  The  net  profit 
had  been  nearly  as  great  because  these 
old  customers  had  required  only  a 
couple  of  calls  each  year  from  the  sales- 
men. Many  of  these  concerns  had  been 
customers  for  many  more  than  the 
three  years  for  which  the  profits  were 
tabulated. 

Most  of  them  were  perfectly  good 
credit  risks  which  would  have  paid  up 
as  soon  as  business  conditions  got  back 
to  normal.  In  fact,  more  than  a  third 
of  them  were  rated  03%  or  better  and 
one  stood  AAl.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  lose  all  of  the  profit  on  an 
order  and  keep  the  customer  than  to 
lose  him  through  the  credit  depart- 
ment's refusal  to  ship  needed  goods 
until  the  old  bill  was  paid  in  full. 

The  percentage  cost  of  selling  often 
leads  otherwise  highly  intelligent  busi- 
ness men  into  almost  unbelievable 
errors  and  fallacies.  This  is  probably 
at  bottom  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
everyone  except  trained  accountants 
look  on  figures  as  facts  in  themselves 
rather  than  a  method  for  translating 
or  representing  facts.  Thus  figures 
have  the  peculiar  effect  of  making  some 
men  forget  the  common  sense  business 
principles  on  which  they  based  their 
success  before  they  became  enamored 
of  figures  for  their  own  sakes. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  value  of  figures  in 
guiding  a  business,  but  I  insist  that 
they  be  used  to  clarify  rather  than  to 
obscure  business  facts.  If,  instead  of 
showing   conditions   as   they   are,   they 
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It  Could  Be  Your  Product 


Here's  a  Scout  admiring  his 
axe.  Substitute  his  bugle  — 
knife  —  blanket  —  anything  he 
owns,  and  the  picture  remains 
as  true.  Why  not  have  it  your 
product?  Boy  Scouts  are  quick 
to  buy  advertised  products. 
And  their  enthusiasm  for  these 
things  is  well  known. 


Boys'  Life  reaches  many  thou- 
sands of  the  550,000  Boy  Scout 
membership.  Advertising  in  it 
will  teach  its  readers  to  use 
and  prize  your  product  just  as 
our  young  friend  above  prizes 
his  axe. 

Let  us  tell  you  more. 
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show  them  as  they  are  not,  or  if  they 
cause  a  man  to  forget  what  he  knows, 
they  are  worse  than  useless. 

It  takes  no  super-human  intellect  to 
realize  that  dollar  for  dollar  it  costs 
less  to  sell  a  single  order  amounting  to 
$5,000  than  one  for  $1,000.  Our  hoss- 
trading  grandfathers  knew  that  with- 
out cost  figures. 

But  what  do  cost  figures  tell  grand- 
pa's grandson  who  happens  to  sell 
underwear  at  a  selling  cost  of  10  per 
cent  for  the  business  as  a  whole? 

They  tell  him,  contrary  to  common 
sense  and  to  age-old  experience,  that  it 
costs  $500  to  sell  a  $5,000  order  and 
$100  to  sell  a  $1,000  order,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  both  were  sold  on  one 
call  of  an  hour's  duration  to  merchants 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Actu- 
ally, of  course  it  did  no  such  thing. 
The  cost  was  that  of  one  call — ^the  same 
for  both. 

Actually  the  result  in  net  profit  per 
dollar  of  sale  was  five  times  as  much 
on  the  large  order  as  on  the  small  one. 
The  cause  for  the  disparity  in  the  size 
of  the  two  orders  can  be  found  either 
in  the  greater  business  done  by  one 
merchant  or  in  the  fact  that  he  con- 
centrated his  purchases  of  underwear 
with  one  manufacturer  instead  of  scat- 
tering his  patronage. 

In  either  event  his  business  is  worth 
keeping  and  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  continue. 
Is  it  not  self-evident  that  he  can  be 
given  a  lower  price  based  on  his  larger 
purchases  and  still  return  a  greater 
net  profit  to  the  manufacturer? 

The  one-price  policy  adopted  by 
many  concerns  is  a  fallacy  based  al- 
most entirely  on  the  misinformation 
given  by  the  percentage  cost  of  selling. 
When  the  cost  of  selling  is  once  de- 
termined as  a  cost  per  call  it  becomes 
logically  unthinkable  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  do  anything  but  offer  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  discount  based  on  the 
size  of  individual  orders  or  on  the  total 
purchases  for  a  year.  Many  progres- 
sive concerns  have  adopted  that  plan 
when  once  they  have  learned  the  truth 
about  selling  costs. 

Literally  there  are  hundreds  of  facts 
about  selling  that  properly  gathered 
figures  can  tell,  which  if  listened  to  will 
call  the  executive's  attention  to  present 
mistakes  and  show  the  way  to  more 
profitable  policies  and  methods. 


Gordon  B.  Muma 

Has   been    appointed    sales    manager 
of  the  Cutler  Desk  Company,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


The  John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Columbian  Hardware  Company, 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  garage 
and  household  vises. 


Louis  H.  G.  Rubin 

Has  resigned  as  head  of  the  me- 
chanical production  department  of 
The  Class  Journal  Company  to  join 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Triangle  Engrav- 
ing Company,  New  York. 
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Normandy  Over  the    1 
Border 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  17] 

English  and  long-worded  English,  at 
that.  True,  these  bill-boards  are  con- 
spicuous by  contrast  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  French  around  them, 
but  that  very  fact  should  make  the 
firms  which  pay  for  them  suspicious  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  My  own 
observation  on  this  point  would  indi- 
cate that  manufacturers  from  the 
United  States  are  the  only  ones  to  fol- 
low this  policy. 

Obviously  the  cost  of  two  sets  of 
posters,  store  signs,  window  placards, 
etc.,  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
such  procedure.  At  least  one  adver- 
tiser, however,  has  cleverly  surmounted 
the  difficulty  so  far  as  it  applies  to  bill- 
board advertising. 

THIS  particular  advertiser  has  so 
arranged  his  poster  design  that  all 
of  the  descriptive  wording  is  concen- 
trated into  one  portion  of  the  design. 
A  separate  strip  has  then  been  litho- 
graphed which  carries  the  sales-mes- 
sage translated  into  French.  One 
poster,  therefore,  serves  all  needs. 
Where  the  poster  will  be  read  by  En- 
glish inhabitants  and  tourists  from  the 
States  the  original  is  used.  Where  it 
will  be  read  by  the  French  population 
the  strip  is  pasted  over  the  English 
words  and  a  French  poster  is  produced 
at  negligible  cost. 

Not  all  advertisers  from  this  side 
of  the  line  make  the  mistake  of  limit- 
ing themselves  to  English. 

You  can  hardly  ride  five  miles  in  any 
of  the  more  available  parts  of  the 
Provinces  without  learning  that  one  of 
our  most  popular  beverages  is  "deli- 
cieux  et  rafraichissant,"  and  is  avail- 
able in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
places  "sur  la  glace."  A  trip  through 
Quebec,  by  the  way,  is  decidedly  "ra- 
fraichissant" to  whatever  French  may 
have  been  yours  in  school  and  college 
days.  When  a  sign  reads  "Sucre 
d'erable  a  vendre"  and,  immediately 
below,  "Maple  sugar  for  sale,"  it  is  an 
easy  and  painless  way  to  be  taught,  or 
retaught,  a  little  French. 

Quebec  is  a  market  close  at  hand 
and  one  which  must  almost  certainly 
offer  increased  possibilities  as  the 
years  pass.  The  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment is  proving  a  wholesale  money- 
maker for  our  neighbor,  and,  while  this 
harvest  as  yet  has  benefited  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  population, 
in  the  end  it  will  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased buying  power  of  all  classes. 

If  you  seek  this  market,  however, 
don't  visualize  it  in  the  terms  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton,  Mount  Royal  or  Chateau 
Frontenac,  nor  of  Sherbrooke  West  or 
Mountain  Hill.  Think  of  it  as  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Foye,  as  La  Prairie  and 
Trois  Rivieres  and  think  of  its  people 
as  Pierre  Delwme  and  Marie  Louise 
Lebeau,  as  Guillame  Lagasse,  Napo- 
leon Dore  and  Maxime  Tnideau.  Make 
your  advertising  "Canayen." 


City  Quality 
City  Service 
City  Speed 

BUT 


OUR  location  outside  the  zone  of 
high  production  costs  gives  you 
Quality  Service  on  your  publications, 
catalogues,  house  organs,  bound  books 
and  direct  mail  matter — at  prices  you 
cannot  expect  from  city  printers. 

Some  of  the  publications  we  are  now 
printing  have  been  handled  by  us  for 
more  than  twenty  years — a  striking 
tribute  to  quality,  service  and  economy. 
We  offer  complete  facilities  for  printing, 
electrotyping,  color  work  and  binding. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  order. 
Call  our  New  York  Office  and  let  us 
show  you  how  Lancaster  Press  can  co- 
operate with  you. 


ILainicaster  IP ress,  lec. 

Fisk  Building,  57th  Street  &  Broadway 
New  York  City 
Telephone  Circle  3795-3796 
Plant  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Can\bu  Sell  Indtisftry 


SELLING  to  industry  is  no  game  of 
blind  man's  buff.  Reaching  out 
blindly  to  sell  every  factory,  offers  no 
assurance  either  that  you  will  find  the 
real  buyer,  or  that  the  prospect  will  be 
worth  while. 

To  ignore  the  known  facts  of  how  in- 
dustry buys  and  what  will  influence  the 
buyer,  is  but  putting  blinders  on  selling. 

With  the  widespread  demand  for  lower 
costs  of  distribution  there  is  need  for  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  in  sell- 
ing. No  longer  can  the  efficient  and  the 


innnf  HablU 


The  Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing 

1  Market  Determination 

Markets  should  be  analyzed,  worth  while  pros- 
pects  located  and  effort  concentrated  on   them. 

2  Buying  Habits 

The  buying  habits  of  industry  are  definitely 
known.  Sales  and  advertising  plans  should  take 
these  buying  habits  into  account. 

3  Channels  of  Approach 

There  are  direct  means  of  reaching  the  indus- 
trial buyer  which  can  be  used  effectively  and 
economically. 

4  Appeals  that  Influence 

The  industrial  buyer  is  influenced  by  certain 
known  appeals.  He  should  be  approached 
through  these  appeals. 


inefficient  both  meet  profitably  the  com- 
petitive conditions  ahead. 

The  dividends  of  the  future  will  be 
wrested  from  savings  effected  by  the  use 
of  more  efficient  methods. 

Truly  this  is  no  time  to  be  blindfolded 
by  past  performances  or  present  profits. 
Smug  complacency  is  commercial  ether. 

The  Direct  Road 
to  the  Industrial  Buyer 

In  no  field  of  marketing  is  the  opportun- 
ity for  efficient  selling  more  certainly 
present  than  in  the  industrial  field.  The 
possible  buyers  for  any  product  sold  to 
industry  are  comparatively  few  and  are 
definitely  located. 

To  reach  them  efficiently  four  basic  facts 
— the  four  principles  of  industrial  mar- 
keting— should  be  determined:  (1)  The 
potential  market  should  be  analyzed 
(2)  The  buying  habits  of  the  market 
should  be  ascertained  (3)  The  most 
direct  channels  of  approach  should  be 
employed  (4)  The  appeals  most  effective 
should  be  developed. 

Any  manufacturer  who  will  organize 
his  selling  and  advertising  upon  these 
four  fundamentals  will  place  himself  in 
a  fair  position  to  meet  competitive  con- 
ditions ahead. 

No  great  difficulty  need  attend  the 
gathering  of  specific  data  on  any  given 
market,  provided  properly  informed 
sources  of  information  are  consulted. 

To  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  indus- 
try is  an  open  book.  For  fifty  years  it 
has  been  a  vital  part  of  industry  itself. 
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Ever  its  interpreter,  at  times  its  critic, 
always  its  friend,  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company  has  acquired  through  continu- 
ous, close  contact  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  industry — its  needs  and  its  reactions. 

A  Unique  Service 
to  Industry 

This  knowledge,  kept  current  by 
McGraw-Hill  through  the  publishing 
of  fifteen  publications  essential  to  in- 
dustry, is  available  to  manufacturers  in 
formulating  their  sales  and  advertising 
plans.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  assist 
manufacturers  and  their  advertising 
agents  in  their  efforts  to  lower  costs  of 
distribution. 


Selling  to 
industry  is 
no  game  of 
blind  man's 


As  a  preliminary,  it  would  be  well  to 
read  "Industrial  Marketing,"  which 
graphically  covers  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  of  the  buying  habits  of  industry. 
This  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any 
manufacturer  whose  market  embraces 
any  of  the  industries  covered  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 


This  advertisement  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  which  is  appearing  in  the  following  news- 
papers— New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Herald-Tribune;  in  the 
following  advertising  papers — Printers'  Ink,  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  Class,  and 
in  the  McGraw-Hill  Publications.  The  purpose  of  these  advertisements  is  to  arouse  a 
national  appreciation  of  the  need  for  improving  industrial  sales  efficiency,  and  to  awaken  a 
keener  interest  in  the  correct  principles  of  industrial  selling. 


McGRAW.HlLL  COMPANY,  Inc,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA.  CLEVELAND.  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  OF 

Mc  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICAnONS 

REACHINQ  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 

[NrivitcD            Mining  Efecfrical                                          Indtatrial                                         Ovastas  Omstructim  8  Civil  Enginecritif 

flWMEERING&MWlNGJOlIRNAl PRESS  ELECTRICAL  WORLD  POWER  .   AMERICAN  MACHINIST           AMERICAN  MACHINIST              ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 

f^adio  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY           CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL                     «ukopean  romoN)                                   TramfxTrtalion 

RADIO  RETAILING  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING                ^^'."^.^^^'J;!?. INGENIERIA  INTERNAaONAL  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 


RADIO  TRADE  DIRECTORY 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGUiEER 


BUS  TRANSPORTATION 
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FACTORY  EQUIPMENT  pur- 
chased by  furniture  factories 
runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

New  factories  and  new  additions 
are  taking  the  place  of  older  plants. 

Branches  are  being  built  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Northwest. 

Old  machinery  is  being  discarded 
and  modern  equipment  is  taking 
its  place. 

Building  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers of  equipment  that  is  used  in 
making  furniture  find  they  can 
reach,  through  this  journal,  the 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  where  the  money  is  spent. 

This  is  the  only  audited  circulation  indus- 
trial paper  published  that  serves  the  furni- 
ture manufacturer.  We'll  gladly  send 
you  sample    copies    and    talk    things    over. 


Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPI  DS,  MICHIGAN 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chlcaco  San  Fr»ncl»co 


Putting  Words  Together 
for  Memorable  Effect 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34] 


The  device  of  rhyme,  as  emphasis,  is 
probably  the  device  of  rhyme-words. 
And  rhyme-words  have  emphasis.  They 
do  stick  in  the  memory.  Witness  the 
little  child  learning  its  Mother  Goose. 
On  which  words  does  it  join  in?  On 
the  rhyme-words.  Witness  the  memory 
systems  based  on  rhyme-words. 

HOW  many  a  clothier  has  asserted 
that  he  fitted  thin  men,  stout  men, 
regulars?  Arnheim  stated  that  he  fitted 
"men  angular,  regular,  globular."  Now 
that  is  a  phrasing,  I  maintain,  which 
gets  remembered.  "Angular,  regular, 
globular."  Our  mental  tongue — we 
have  one,  you  know — revels  in  rolling 
that  about.  Out  of  exactly  such  mate- 
rial did  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  build  their 
famous  patter  songs.  Who  can  hear 
"The  Mikado"  and  not  go  away,  phono- 
graphing  for  the  rest  of  his  life: 
"Kingdoms  animal,  vegetable  and  min- 
eral?" 

[So,  when  John  and  Jane  Publick  find 
a  fabric  described  as  "shimmering, 
glimmering,"  or  "airy,  fairy,"  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  remember  it. 

Often,  rhyme  can  be  used  to  make  an 
antithesis  even  more  memorable.  Blue 
Jay  uses  it  this  way:  "A  corn  isn't  just 
a  pain — it's  a  drain."  The  two-key 
words  in  rhyme.  "Pain,"  drain," — 
hooked  together.  Certainly,  that  line 
has  a  hundred  times  better  chance  of 
being  remembered.  Much  the  same 
strengthening  is  put  by  rhyme  into  the 
contrast. 

Arnheim  copy  is  full  of  this  device. 
Summer  fabrics  are  described  as  "bear- 
able and  wearable."  Fit  is  defined  as 
"a  study  in  peculiarities  and  regulari- 
ties." 

Listerated  Gum,  in  a  poster,  advises 
John  Publick:  "Keep  bright,  both  men- 
tally and  dentally." 

The  rule  would  seem:  The  more 
memorability  devices,  the  more  memor- 
able the  result.  Thus,  it  probably  is 
possible  for  the  copywriter  to  write 
as  does  the  poet,  and  consciously 
strive  for  colorful  effects.  If  he  mas- 
ters his  art,  the  result  will  be  neither 
forced  nor  mechanical;  it  will  be  those 
copy  gems  for  which  every  advertiser 
hopes  and  every  advertising  man 
strives. 

To  refer  again  to  Chateau  Frontenac 
copy.  Its  main  emphasis  is  always  on 
the  contrast  between  romantic  old 
Quebec  and  the  baronial  flavor  of  the 
Chateau.  This  key  thought  was  re- 
cently summed  up  in  a  sentence  of  ten 
words,  which  introduced  six  different 
emphasis,  clearness  and  vividness  de- 
vices. These  were:  Rhyme,  Contrast, 
Parallelism,  Alliteration,  Inversion, 
Exclamation. 
The  sentence 'is  worth  discussing  be- 


cause of  the  effect  thus  obtained:  "To 
roam  in  realms  romantic,  to  dwell  in 
halls  gigantic!" 

The  main  theme  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  place  "to  roam"  and  the 
place  "to  dwell."  This  contrast  is 
heightened  by  an  exactly  parallel  con- 
struction. The  two  key  adjectives  "ro- 
mantic" and  "gigantic"  are  emphasized 
by  being  put  at  the  ends  of  their  re- 
spective phrases — inversion!  They  are 
still  further  emphasized  by  rhyme.  The 
first  phrase  has  a  lovely  alliteration; 
note  the  "r"  rolling  through.  The  sec- 
ond has  "1"  and  "g"  sounds  holding  it 
together.  Both  phrases  have  the 
heightened  dramatic  effect  of  exclama- 
tion, and  even  own  the  swing  of  a 
marked  rhythm. 

This  sort  of  copy-writing,  desirable 
though  it  may  seem,  looks  more  diffi- 
cult than  cross-word  puzzling.  Yet,  it 
isn't  difficult.  It  is  mostly  the  result  of 
a  cultivation  of  certain  habits  of  writ- 
ing. If  copy-writers  would  only  "spot" 
their  sentences  as  visualizers  do  their 
layouts!  The  mixy  sentence  and  the 
dull  sentence  should  be  as  great  a  crime 
as  the  mixy  layout  and  the  dull  layout. 

BONWIT-TELLER,  in  typical  retail 
style,  had  this: 
"The  smart  woman  assumes  mascu- 
linity in  her  daytime  attire,  but  is  all 
the   more    gloriously   feminine    in    the 
evening." 

Any  copy-writer  with  a  feeling  for 
word  craftsmanship  would  here  imme- 
diately see  an  opportunity.  Let  us  be- 
gin by  getting  the  two  key  words  into 
rhyme  and  direct  antithesis.  This  gives 
us  "masculinity"  and  "femininity."  Let 
us  heighten  the  antithesis  by  opposing 
an  adjective  to  "glorious";  "severe" 
goes  well,  with  its  "s"  sound.  Now,  the 
thought  of  changing  costume  needs  em- 
phasis. Again,  an  opportunity  for 
rhyme-words  in  contrast;  we  will  op- 
pose "assumes"  with  "resumes."  "In 
her  daytime  attire"  is  too  long  a  phrase 
to  tag  onto  the  end  of  the  main 
thought.  Shorten  that  to  "in  the  day- 
time" ;  oppose  it  with  "in  the  evening" ; 
invert  and  separate  the  compound  sen- 
tence into  two  separate  sentences. 

We  have:  "In  the  daytime,  the 
smart  woman  assumes  severe  mascu- 
linity; in  the  evening,  she  resumes  an 
all  the   more  glorious  femininity." 

However,  for  that  supreme  skill  in 
playing  with  words,  which  makes  John 
Publick's  ear  tingle  with  delight,  I 
must  refer  to  what  some  one  has  called 
"Coleridge's  splendid  bit  of  foolery": 
In  Xanadu,  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree. 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river  ran, 
■Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
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This  is  one  of  the 
3  or  4  most  im- 
portant outlets  in 
America 


HERE'S  a  unified,  stable 
market    in    which    a 
sound    balance    is 
maintained    between    in- 
dustry,     commerce      and 
agrriculture. 

It  comprises  the  world's 
greatest  Iron  ore  market 
and   lake    port   district. 

It  is  Ohio's  greatest  coal 
producing-  area. 

In  its  agricultural  devel- 
opment it  rivals  all  other 
markets  in  the  United 
States.  Cleveland,  the 
pivotal  point  of  this  area, 
is  the  second  city  of  the 
United  States  in  diversi- 
fied industries,  and  the 
fifth    in   population. 

Today,  sales  executives 
are  thinking  of  distribu- 
tion in  terms  of  markets. 

They  are  spotting  their 
worthwhile  markets,  and 
in  them  are  concentra- 
ting their  major  sales 
efforts,  coordinating  sales 
and  advertising  with 
powerful    effect. 

Can  you  think  of  a  more 
propitious  market  than 
Northern  Ohio  in  which 
to  conduct  such  an  ag- 
gressive   campaign? 

ao^    coo 

The  Plain  Dealer  can 
help  the  manufacturer 
and  seller  of  any  product 
to  determine  his  poten- 
tial distribution  a  n  y  - 
where  in  this  market.  It 
has  recently  published 
the  19  2  5  edition  of  its 
highly  instructive  book 
"Cleveland's  3,000.000 
Market  and  How  to  Sell 
it." 

This  book  divides  the  en- 
tire Northern  Ohio  area 
into  11  merchandising 
zones.  It  gives  the  num- 
ber and  class  of  manu- 
facturers, jobbers  and 
retailers  in  each  town  of 
1.000  or  more  population. 
It  gives  the  population 
characteristics  embracing 
the  number  of  families 
and  dwellings,  the  divi- 
sion between  males  and 
females,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  information 
of  invaluable  assistance 
to  anyone  either  possess- 
ing or  seeking  distribu- 
tion in  this  market.  It 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any 
responsible    executive. 
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A  Great  Market 

Easily  Reached  Through 

One  Newspaper 


NATURALLY,  you  are  in 
business  to  make  a  profit. 
Naturally,  too,  profits  come  big- 
gest in  sections  where  sales  are 
large  and  selling  costs  compara- 
tively small. 

The  Northern  Ohio  market  oflfers 
you  3,000,000  people  in  an  area 
that's  compact,  easily  reached 
and  economically  handled.  Its 
people  are  prosperous  and  strik- 
ingly responsive  to  advertising. 
And — you  can  do  an  adequate 
advertising  job  throughout  this 
entire  market  in  one  newspaper, 
at  one  advertising  cost. 

Many  concenis,  already  well  es- 
tablished, use  the  Plain  Dealer 
to  stimulate  their  sales — to  give 
their  product  new  life  in  this 
territory.  Their  experience  has 
taught  them  that  this  newspaper 
reaches  and  sells  the  buyers  of 
advertised  merchandise  of  every 


kind  and  price,  not  only  in 
Cleveland  but  throughout  the 
rich  district  of  which  Cleveland 
is  the  buying  center. 

Others,  marketing  new  products, 
use  the  Plain  Dealer  as.  a  lever  to 
help  win  distribution  and  public 
acceptance  for  their  goods. 

All  of  them  have  found  that  the 
Plain  Dealer  is  not  only  one  of 
the  country's  great  newspapers 
but  that  it  is  also  one  of  the  great- 
est of  advertising  mediums. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  reaches  or  even 
taps  the  buying  power  of  the 
whole  great  Northern  Ohio  mar- 
ket. Without  it  you  cannot  do 
justice  to  your  advertising  and 
selling  program  in  this  district. 
With  it  you  have  the  most 
powerful  lever  for  sales  you  can 
possibly  buy  in  Northern  Ohio. 


«M* 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

J^,  Cleveland's  Greatest  Salesman  of  ANY-Priced  Merchandise 


j.    B.    WOODWARD 

no  E.  42nd   St. 

New   York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350    N.    Mich.   Ave,    Chicago 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Detroit 


J.    BIDWELL    CO. 
Times   Building 
Los  Angeles 


R.    J.    BIDWELL   CO. 
742    Market    Street 
San   Francisco,    CaL 
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Financially  Strong 

Advertisers  have  a  right  to  know  the  financial  condition  of 
a  publication  in  which  they  are  being  asked  to  invest 
thousands  of  dollars. 

People 's  Popular  Monthly 

Owns  its  own  building  and  plant  worth  ^250,000. 

Has  built  the  institution  entirely  from  profits. 

Is  entirely  owned  by  officers  of  the  company. 

Has  a  thirty  years'  history  of  consistent,  conservative 

growth. 
Has  never  missed  an  issue. 

Is  published  under  very  favorable  labor  conditions. 
Has  a  low  overhead  and  manufacturing  cost. 

Is  a  Sound  Investment 

for  advertisers  anxious  to  send  their  story  year  after 
year  into  the  small  towns  of  America  through  the 
pages  of  an  influential  publication. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  lovaa 

CARL  C.  PROPER,  President  GRAHAM  STEWART,  Vice-President 

A.  M.  PIPER,  Secretary-Treasurer 


If 

J  I 


//  has  a  plan 
back  of  it — 
tfs  an 

WINDOW  Di/pur 


rji7  E.  29th  St. 
■      ■ 


J  Lexington  578 
l_New  York  Ci 


5t.-| 
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Specializing 
inwindowrfji/ 
storcdisplay 
advertising 
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When  You're  in  the  Rough — 

And  the  words 
,  just  won't  come, 
I  use  a  Cram  Cut. 
will  liven  up 
I  y  o  u  r  message 
I  and  help  you 
drive   it  home. 

T  li  e  Cram 
proofsheets  are 
just  loaded  with 
good  ideas  for 
illustrating  your 
house  organs, 
booklets,  sales 
t  letters,    etc. 

Cuts    are    One 
.Dollar     each, 
*  cheaper   in  quan- 
tities.     Free  proofsheets  from  Dept.   B  109, 

The  CRAM  STUDIOS 

Muskegon,  Michigan 


The  Cub  Salesman  as 
a  Sleuth 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

otherwise  would  have  been  necessary. 

Cold  canvassing  for  prospects,  as- 
sisting at  the  demonstration,  final  in- 
stallation and,  sometimes,  a  general 
supervision  after  the  product  has  been 
installed — all  lie  in  the  province  of 
the  junior  salesman. 

Close  and  intimate  supervision  of  the 
junior's  work  by  someone,  either  main 
office  or  senior  salesman,  is  absolutely 
essential.  While  he  may  be  useful  to 
relieve  the  high-priced  man  of  petty 
detail  work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  is  a  senior  in  embryo.  He  is 
there  to  see  how  it  is  all  done,  to  watch 
the  sales  approach,  to  hear  the  sales 
argument.  Unless  the  junior  shows 
growing  ability  to  handle  sales  him- 
self, to  take  on  the  offices  of  senior 
salesman  some  day  with  a  territory  of 
his  own  and  possibly  a  junior  sales- 
man under  him,  he  might  better  be 
replaced  at  once,  for  he  will  never  be 
more  than  a  salaried  clerk. 

JUNIOR  salesmen  are  almost  invari- 
ably put  on  a  straight  salary  basis. 
This  may  be  paid  by  the  company  or 
its  agency  during  the  first  month  or 
so  of  training,  and  then  taken  over  by 
the  senior  salesmen.  Each  senior  is, 
in  effect,  a  salesmanager.  He  assigns 
the  work  and  the  territory  the  young- 
ster is  to  cover,  watched,  of  course, 
more  or  less  closely  by  the  home  office. 
Some  home  offices  consider  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  establish  extremely 
close  relations  with  the  junior  men. 
They  insist  on  careful  weekly  reports, 
both  from  the  junior  and  from  the 
senior  over  him.  Other  companies  give 
but  casual  supervision  from  the  home 
office. 

The  question  of  who  bears  the  salary 
expense  of  the  junior  salesmen  is  more 
important  than  it  may  seem  on  the 
face  of  it.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
those  companies  most  successful  with 
junior  salesmen,  make  their  senior 
salesmen  assume  this  charge.  One 
manufacturer  who  failed  miserably 
with  his  first  experiment  with  juniors, 
laid  the  failure  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  assumed  this  expense,  with 
the  result  that  its  senior  salesmen  did 
not  find  it  entirely  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage to  watch  and  train  the  junior 
and  used  him  for  detail  work  instead 
of  in  the  selling  end.  Later,  this  com- 
pany took  on  a  number  of  junior  sales- 
men and  guaranteeing  their  salaries 
for  a  certain  period  only.  This  time 
the  junior  work  proved  advantageous 
to  both  the  salesmen  and  the  company, 
and  they  found  themselves  building  up 
an  excellent  force  of  young  salesmen, 
carefully  and  practically  trained  in 
demonstrating  and  selling  the  product. 
Those  companies  who  do  not  pay  the 
junior  salesman  a  fixed  salary  usually 
arrange  for  a  fifty-flfty  commission 
basis  with  the  senior  salesmen.  In  one 
case  the  senior  salesman  of  a  specialty 
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THE  BEACON  JOURNAL 

AKRON,  OHIO 

(^Eveningj 


and  the 


Springfield  Sun 

,    SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

(^Morning  and  Sunday) 


cvfnnounce  that 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc* 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


now  represent  them  both  in  the 
East  and  West 
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house  pays  only  a  $10  weekly  salary 
and  10  per  cent  of  his  own  commission 
on  sales.  Another  company  permits  a 
fair  salary  plus  a  fifty-fifty  commis- 
sion basis. 

The  assumption  of  junior  salesmen 
requires  considerable  advance  planning. 
Both  the  market  possibilities  of  the 
product  and  the  character  and  caliber 
of  senior  salesmen  must  be  considered. 
It  means  actual  money  investment  by 
company  and  senior  salesmen  alike. 
As  the  mortality  is  high  it  is  an  invest- 
ment which  must  not  be  entered  into 
rashly.  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  senior  salesmen  evolve 
from  these  juniors.  They  have  passed 
fthrough  an  intensive  period  of  train- 
png,  a  training  which  is  practically  pro- 
'hibitive  if  applied  to  high-priced  sales- 
men who  must  chafe  at  slow  results. 
It  is  a  practical  means  of  reducing 
selling  expense  while  training  and 
promoting   individual   efficiency. 


Lieut.  Col.  Edward  F.  Lawton 

Assistant  managing  proprietor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Fourteenth  District  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  (British  Isles)  to  succeed  G. 
Harold  Vernon,  also  of  London,  at  the 
first  annual  British  advertising  con- 
vention at  Harrogate,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. Arthur  Chadwick,  managing  di- 
rector, Amalgamated  Publicity  Ser- 
vice, London,  was  elected  honorary 
treasurer,  and  Andrew  Milne,  also  of 
London,  was  reelected  honorary  secre- 
tary. C.  K.  Woodbridge,  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  and  president  of  the  Dictaphone 
Corporation,  New  York,  was  a  guest  of 
honor.  Plans  were  announced  for  an  in- 
ternational made-in-Britain  advertis- 
ing campaign.  This  plan  was  suggested 
by  Ramsay  MacDonald,  former  prime 
minister,  with  the  aim  of  restoring 
British  trade  to  its  pre-war  position. 


Edmund  S.   Whitten,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  general  adver- 
tising agency  which  has  been  estab- 
lished at  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  officers  of  the  new  concern  are: 
president  and  treasurer,  Edmund  S. 
Whitten,  formerly  account  executive 
with  the  Boston  office  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Company;  vice-president,  Roland  R. 
Darling,  formerly  with  Brown  &  Sharpe 
of  Providence;  assistant  treasurer, 
Cheney  L.  Hatch,  formerly  with  C.  W. 
Whittier  of  Boston,  and,  secretary,  Ray 
F.  Emerton. 


"Fairchil(Ts  International 
Magazine" 

Is  being  printed  in  English  in  Paris, 
France.  The  first  issue  of  ten  thousand 
copies  was  recently  placed  in  circula- 
tion. The  magazine  will  appear  month- 
ly from  now  on  and  will  be  devoted  to 
resumes  of  the  international  textile  and 
apparel  worlds,  both  men's  and  women's 
apparel,  together  with  world-wide  news 
events  in  these  industries. 


Kenneth  B.  Groser 

Who  recently  joined  the  staff  of 
Columbia  Magazine,  will  have  charge 
of  the  New  York  State  territory  for 
that  publication. 


Reliable 
Counsellors 


The    president    of   a   great   textile   manufacturing    concern 

near  Philadelphia  asked  us  to  name  the  man  who  was 
best  fitted  to  become  their  New  York  representative  at  a 
salary    of    $15,000    a    year. 

We  named  the  man  who  is  now  vice-president  and  aigent 
of  the  corporation  in  question.  We  didn't  do  it  for  money. 
No  bill  was  rendered  to  the  man  or  the  corporation  for  a 
service  of  this  kind.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  sell  is  sub- 
scriptions to  and  advertising  space  in  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter. 

We  get  hundreds  of  jobs  for  men  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  we  don't  run  a  commercial  employment  agency  and  we 
don't  make  any  money  out  of  it,  so  we  don't  recommend  a 
man  unless  he  is  worthy. 

Nor  do  we  solicit  or  carry  any  advertising  in  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  that  doesn't  belong  there.  We 
don't  tell  a  man  that  there  are  opportunities  for  him  in  the 
textile  industry  unless  the  opportunities  are  patent.  If  you 
can't  make  a  success  in  the  textile  industry,  we  don't  want 
your  advertising. 

Within  a  year,  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  cc^s — that  is, 
wooden  teeth  for  big  gears — asked  us  about  the  possibilities 
in  the  textile  industry.  We  told  him  it  offered  no  outlet  for 
his  product.  We  turned  down  this  advertising — but  another 
textile  paper  accepted  and  published  it. 

If  you  have  something  for  the  textile  industry,  if  your  prices 
and  qualities  are  competitive,  come  along  with  us  and  we 
will  show  you  something. 

Standard  7  x  10  Page  E*UbI!shed  1887 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The  Oldest  Textile  F^per  of  Continuous  Publication  in  the  United  States 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  United  States  of  any  Textile  Publication 

530  Atlantic  Avenue  518    Johnston    BIdg. 

Boston  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


$23,000,000  PLUS! 

The  Womans   Press,  official  Y.  \V.   C.  A.  magazine 

reaches    those    who    specify    and    say    O.K.    to    the 

$23,000,000  Y.W.C.A.  organization  budget. 

And    in    addition,    it   reaches    the   600,000    Y.W.C.A. 

members,   all   of  whom  buy   luxuries   and  necessities 

for  their  daily  use. 

There  is  a  sales  opportunity  for  you.  Write  for  rates. 


The  TVomans  Press 

600  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York 
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Distinctive 
Service 


DISTINCTIVE  features 
of  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING,  which 
have  proved  their  value 
throughout  its  29  years' 
service  to  the  power  plant 
field,  are: 

First,  it  gives  to  men  who 
directly  control  the  coun- 
try's foremost  power  plants 
the  authoritative  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of 
their  plants. 

Second,  the  sole  activi- 
ties of  its  entire  organiza- 
tion are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  publication 
most  helpful  to  the  influ- 
ential clientele  it  serves. 

Third,  its  frequency  of 
issue,  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month,  correctly 
meets  the  professional  needs 
of  its  subscribers,  and  ef- 
fectively and  economically 
serves  its  advertisers. 

High  quality  circulation, 
close  reader  contact  and  low 
cost  are  assured  to  adver- 
tisers in  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING. 

Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
Member   Audit    Bureau    of    Circulations. 

POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Literary  Man  Looks 
at  Advertising 
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ticular  performance  would  be  to  write 
copy.  Somewhat  startled,  then,  he  was 
when  early  among  his  duties  was  put 
up  to  him  such  problems  as  finding  peo- 
ple to  fill  jobs,  at  very  sizable  salaries, 
with  various  clients;  considering  such 
questions  as  editing  books  by  highly 
distinguished  authors;  making  speeches 
before  audiences  of  business  librarians 
and  sundry  other  congregations;  study- 
ing the  carrying  value  of  scientifically 
wrought-out  juxtapositions  of  colors; 
pondering  a  possible  improvement  for 
typewriters;  seeking  an  attractive 
name  for  a  new  brand  of — well,  any- 
thing you  please;  and  much  more. 

For,  you  see,  an  advertising  house 
of  the  first  rank  nowadays  functions  as 
a  business  counsellor  generally  to  its 
clients  and  holds  a  confidential  relation- 
ship to  them. 

HONESTLY,  now,  isn't  a  lot  of  ad- 
vertising copy  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous stuff?  And  is  not  a  considerable 
amount  of  advertising  now  current, 
even  when  sensible  enough  in  thought, 
very  poorly  written?  Quite  so.  And 
anyone  at  all  sensitive  to  the  quality 
of  writing  will  find,  all  around,  a  good 
deal  of  other  copy  of  which  he  could 
say  the  same  thing — in  countless  Sun- 
day stories,  many  magazine  articles, 
numerous  editorial  columns,  book  re- 
views in  various  quarters,  and  in  more 
or  less  of  the  most  flourishing  fiction. 

The  writer  of  first-rate  advertising 
can  make  as  much  use  as  almost  any- 
body else  of  a  full  mind.  The  hobby 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  advertis- 
ing writers  going,  our  friend  learned, 
is  biography;  and  he  is  reputed  to  have 
assembled  in  this  field  a  remarkable 
library  for  a  young  man.  His  shelves, 
marshalling  the  lives  of  men  eminent 
in  every  field,  are  among  the  prime 
tools  of  his  trade.  An  outstanding  re- 
cent advertisement,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, led  off  with  a  quotation  from 
Herodotus.  At  any  time,  something  of 
the  best  that  has  been  said  or  thought 
in  the  world  may  serve  as  a  cue  for 
the  writer  of  advertising,  well  or  in- 
deed ill,  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
literacy  and  taste. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  produc- 
tion of  advertising  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  play  of  the  alertest  kind 
of  news  sense?  Let's  see.  Our  friend 
turned  through  the  proofs  of  advertise- 
ments published  by  one  department 
store,  and  came  at  haphazard  upon 
such  items  as  these,  among  innumer- 
able others  of  a  like  kind,  which  had 
fed  the  mind  of  the  copy  writer:  A 
remark  by  Rudyard  Kipling  about  "de- 
cent and  wary  economy"  which  he  made 
on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as 


Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity; the  announcement  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Princeton  of  their  estimate  of 
the  necessary  expense  of  a  four-year 
course;  a  mot  by  Frank  Tinney;  an 
excerpt  from  H.  G.  Wells  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  story  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
concerning  a  lesson  he  learned  while 
digging  potatoes;  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  cartoon  by  Rolin  Kirby,  and 
also  one  by  J.  N.  Darling;  a  letter 
printed  in  H.  I.  Phillips's  column  in  the 
New  York  Siin;  a  railroad  ruling  af- 
fecting Long  Island  commuters;  a  re- 
lation by  Mrs.  Tom  Mix  in  Photoplay 
concerning  diamonds  as  insurance;  a 
reference  to  a  point  scored  years  ago 
by  Joseph  H.  Choate  in  summing  up  in 
court;  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times;  an  allusion  to  Death  Valley 
Scotty,  one  time  king  of  spenders,  in 
his  old  age  reported  broke;  the  title  of 
"The  Seventh  Heaven;"  and  a  recollec- 
tion of  President  Coolidge  by  one  of  his 
fellow  graduates  of  Amherst. 

This  harvest  of  the  world's  daily  go- 
ings on  was  employed  in  a  highly  mod- 
ern form  of  advertising  called  "insti- 
tutional" in  which  is  now  expended  an 
amount  of  talent  and  skill  quite  com- 
parable to  that  employed  in  the  best 
journalism  current.  It  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  at  all  for  the  academic  courses 
in  English  composition  to  consider,  as 
examples  of  clean-cut,  clear-headed, 
high-class  writing  of  the  day  a  selec- 
tion from  among  the  best  specimens  of 
our  modern  advertising.  I  say  that 
Stevenson  would  not  scorn  to  acquaint 
himself  with  such  samples  of  lucid, 
nervous  (in  the  nice  meaning  of  the 
word)   and  well-groomed  writing. 

AN  amount  of  preparation  which  will 
considerably  surprise  anyone  on  the 
outside  often  precedes  the  composition 
of  an  advertisement.  In  the  library  of 
the  advertising  agency  where  our  jour- 
nalist friend  got  his  job,  there  is  a 
staff  of  seven  people;  the  library  con- 
sists of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes, 
more  than  five  hundred  different  maga- 
zines and  trade  journals  are  received, 
and  the  clipping  file  consists  of  thou- 
sands of  articles,  reports,  surveys  and 
so  on.  When  a  great  newspaper,  as 
venerable  almost  as  the  hills,  was  to  be- 
come the  client  of  an  agency  as  fresh, 
in  a  slight  figure  of  speech,  as  the 
morning,  the  agency  gathered  data  that 
measured  up  into  forty  pages  of  com- 
pact information.  In  this  was  recorded, 
among  much  else,  such  concrete  matter 
as  exactly  the  number  of  columns  and 
lines  of  foreign  news,  of  financial  news, 
of  sporting  news,  and  so  on,  printed  by 
the  newspaper  within  a  specified  time; 
the  number  of  news  beats  secured  by 
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PRINCIPLES 

to  which  we  adhere 

In  this  agency  the  advertiser's  interests  are  un- 
der the  constant  supervision  of  the  executives. 
The  cHent  is  always  in  touch  with  the  principals. 
His  problems  and  plans  have  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  executives  and  servicemen  alike,  and  are 
discussed  and  analyzed  by  them  at  all  times. 

Advertisers  served  by  our  organization  may 
be  sure  that  any  plan  presented  is  the  deliber- 
ate, matured  conviction  of  several  trained  mer- 
chandising men.  We  are  constantly  working  to 
make  the  advertising  and  merchandising  efforts 
of  our  clients  produce  greater  results. 

With  us,  an  advertiser  is  made  to  feel  that  we 
are  a  unit  of  his  own  organization,  functioning 
with  his  sales  department,  his  advertising  de- 
department, — in  fact  with  his  entire  organiza- 
tion, but  in  an  infinitely  closer  way  than  is  usual. 

Our  policy  is  to  render  a  service  of  a  close 
personal  nature  and  fundamentally  sound;  a 
service  that  warrants  years  of  association. 

If  you  would  like  to  talk  -with  one  of  the  owners 
of  an  agency  founded  on  these  principles — write  us. 

LAMPORT -MacDONALD  COMPANY 


ADVEHTISING 


MEBCHANPISINO 


J.  M.S.  BOILOINO 

SOtTTH  BEND,  INDIANA 
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A   PPROXIMATELY    50,- 

000,000  people — 
nearly  half  the  popuk' 
tion  of  the  country — 
are  served  by  gas  thru 
10,000,000  meters.  The 
scope  and  size  of  this 
industry  is  tremendous. 
And  it  can  be  covered 
99.47%  by  Gas  Age- 
Record. 


Gas  Age-Record 

9  East   38th   Street, 

New  York 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  p. 


IVe  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


*»1 


the  newspaper,  all  within  that  time; 
the  number  and  location  of  its  corre- 
spondents abroad  and  at  home,  and  so 
on.  Then?  From  all  this  was  dug  out 
by  a  man  who  has  written  goodness 
knows  how  much  for,  at  one  time  and 
another,  every  important  paper  in  New 
York  City,  what  might  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  be  the  points  most  effective 
for  emphasis.  This  he  did  not  do  with- 
in the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  every 
one  of  these  terse  statements  was  en- 
tirely rewritten  by  a  colleague,  also  a 
former  newspaper  man.  Then  the  first 
writer  criticized  minor  points  in  the 
work  of  the  other  man,  and  the  para- 
graphs were  again  revised  in  proof. 

Take  a  look,  too,  said  our  friend  at 
this  picture: 

Three  professional  writers  of  repu- 
table standing  and  years  of  experience 
(all  of  them,  by  the  way,  former  edi- 
tors of  magazines  of  large  national  cir- 
culation) spending,  altogether,  hours 
over  one  piece  of  copy— highly  paid 
men,  valuable  time  going  by  all  the 
while.  They  work  in  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  advertisement  houses 
in  the  field;  would  not  almost  anybody 
be  likely  to  think  that  they  would  say 
to  themselves :  "What's  the  matter  with 
our  copy,  it's  successful  enough,  isn't 
it?"  But  no,  this  business  house  is  not 
satisfied  with  merely  being  successful. 
It  hires  a  journalist  from  the  outside, 
and,  in  heaven's  name,  what  for?  In 
good  measure,  to  jack  up  the  copy  of 
the  establishment  generally,  and  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  pure  milk  of  the  writ- 
ten word. 

Hal.  T.  Boulden  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

Publishers'  representatives,  have  been 
appointed  eastern  advertising  man- 
agers of  All-Sports  Magazine  of  Chi- 
cago. This  publication  will  be  handled 
from  the  New  York  office  under  the 
direction  of  Don.  F.  Whittaker,  vice- 
president  of  the  Boulden  organization. 


Joseph  Ewing 

Until  recently  in  business  for  him- 
self as  merchandising  counsel,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  Simmons  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  beds.  He  will  maintain 
offices  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


United  Advertising  Corporation 

Has  purchased  from  Henry  Engel 
the  poster  advertising  plants  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  East  Hampton, 
Conn.  These  will  be  operated  from 
the  New  Haven  office  of  the  United 
Advertising  Corporation  under  the 
management  of  Oliver  V.  Ober. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  oflSce,  will  direct  news- 
paper advertising  for  Bown  &  Com- 
pany, investment  bankers,  same  city. 

T.  A.  McMillan 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Knox- 
vitle  (Tenn.)  .Journal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  the 
Knoxville  News,  succeeding  P.  T. 
Fogarty. 
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tAat: 


pope  Must  Also  Be  Lang 

IT  was  one  of  the  best  wells  in  the  country.  And  so  he 
tied  a  big,  strong  rope  on  to  his  very  best  bucket  and 
let  her  down.  But  when  he  pulled  up  and  measured  the 
results,  he  said  out  loud:  ''Somebody  has  lied  about  that 
well.  I've  tried  that  same  rope  and  that  identical  bucket 
elsewhere  and  they  always  brought  up  the  stuff." 

If  he  had  used  a  longer  rope,  everything  would  have  been 
O.K. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  the  map  of  these  United  States  is 
a  market  of  vast  resources — the  South.  A  market  that  can 
be  easily  reached  through  the  right  medium.  But  you  can't 
reach  the  South  through  magazines  alone.  Even  the  biggest 
of  the  magazines  fall  short — giving  a  circulation  equal  to 
barely  more  than  1%  of  the  total  population  of  ten  wealthy 
Southern  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspaper  advertising  in  this  section  shows 
wonderful  results.  The  South  reads  newspapers  —  READS 
them.     Not  merely  scanning  them  and  throwing  them  aside. 

The  new  South  with  its  ever-increasing  earning  power  presents 
the  most  virile  market  at  hand.  Southern  newspapers  not  only 
cover  the  territory,  nook  and  corner,  but  also  offer  a  merchan- 
dising service  specialized  to  local  conditions. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  possibilites  of  the  South  as 
a  market,  write  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  or  to  any  of  the  newspapers 
listed  below. 

THESE  NEWSPAPERS  COVER  THE  SOUTH  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 
Birmingham  Age- Herald 
Birmingham  News 
Huntsvilie  Times 
Mobile  Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 
Opelika  News 


FLORIDA 

DeLand  News 

Fort  Myers  Press 

Gainesville  Sun 

Jacksonville  Journal 

Jacksonville  Times-Union 

Lakeland  Star-Telegram 

Miami  Herald 

Miami  News 

Orlando  Reporter-Star 

Orlando  Sentinel 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Augustine  Record 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Tampa  Times 

Tampa  Tribune 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 


GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Ledger 
Moultrie  Observer 
Savannah  News 
Thomasville  Times-Enterpriise 
Waycross  Journal- Herald 

KENTUCKY 
Paducah  Sun 

LOUISIANA 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
LaFayette  Advertiser 
Lake    Charles   American    Press 
Monroe  News-Star 
New  Orleans  Daily  States 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
New    Orleans   Times-Picayune 
Shreveport  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Gulfport  and  Biloxi  Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 


Charlotte  Observer 
Ccncord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastcnia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 
Kinston  Free  Press 
Raleigh  News  and  Obwrver 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mt.    Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News   &    Courier 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Rock  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Sun 
Sumter  Item 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville  Leaf- Chronicle 
Columbia  Herald 
Greeneville  Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville  Journal 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis    Commercial    Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 


VIRGINIA 

Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg  Daily  Star 
Lynchburg  Advance 
Lynchburg  News 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke  World    News 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News- Leader 
Winchester  Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Bristol  News 


Sell  it  South  Throuafk  Newspapers 
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Size 


YOU  remember  that  old  crack 
about:  "How  long  should  a 
man's  legs  be?"  The  trick 
answer  was:  "Why,  just  long  enough 
to  reach  the  ground." 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  sizes  of  magazines  and  the 
standardization  of  sizes.  We,  our- 
selves, are  not  at  all  convinced  that 
one  size  for  all  media  (as  some  ex- 
treme advocates  of  "gone-to-seed"  effi- 
ciency urge)  would  be  a  beneficial 
thing.  Of  course,  it  would  greatly 
lighten  the  work  of  the  copy  and 
production  department.  But  that  is 
about  all  the  benefits  discernible. 

A  race  of  men  all  of  exactly  the 
same  size  might  temporarily  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing trade.  But,  the  benefits  to  the 
trade  would  soon  fade  and  then  think 
how  monotonous  the  matter  would 
become  to  the  dear  girls.  Those 
whose  heroes  simply  had  to  be  tall 
would  be  equally  as  despondent  as 
the  sweet  things  whose  gentlemen 
friends  had  to  be  short  and  fat. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  and, 
verily,  it  is  the  breath  of  advertising. 
By  all  means,  let  the  sizes  of  the 
media  be  various. 

Now,  for  ourselves,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  small,  pocket  size — the 
homeopathic   dose,  if  you  will. 

Set  a  man  down  to  a  mass  of  coarse 
food  and  he  must  be  ravenous  if  it 
does  not  turn  his  stomach.  But,  serve 
him  a  tasty  thin-cut  sandwich,  on  a 
snowy  doily,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
he  must  be  cloyed  indeed  if  he  does 
not  give  it  at  least  a  nibble. 

Not  only  does  the  pocket  size  help 
to  avoid  the  fatal  overdose,  but  it  is 
•convenient  as  well.  When  we  wish 
■one  to  do  our  will,  our  chances  of 
inducing  him  to  do  it  are  helped  by 
making  it  convenient  for  him.  Con- 
venience is  an  inducement. 

All  publishers  must  strive  to  get 
their  magazines  read.  That's  what  the 
magazines  are  for.  Fail  in  this  and 
you  fail  in  all. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  is  put  up  in  con- 
venient pocket  siee.  That's  just  one  reason 
why  it  gets  such  a  thorough  reading  by  the 
more  than  100,000  industrial  officials  whom 
it  reaches  each  month. 


At  Sea 

They've  Been  Hit  Pretty  Hard 

The  United  States  Immigration  Law 
has  hit  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship 
companies  pretty  hard — so  hard  that 
some  of  them  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
"carry  on." 

The  last  time  I  crossed  the  Atlantic 
— that  was  in  1913 — the  steamer  on 
which  I  traveled  from  Naples  to  New 
York  had  2200  passengers  in  the 
steerage.  The  steerage  rate  at  that 
time  was  $50.  So,  from  the  third  class 
alone,  that  steamer's  revenue  was 
more  than  $100,000  for  the  voyage. 

The  steamer  on  which  I  am  travel- 
ing at  the  present  time,  has  only  ten 
third-class  passengers;  and  its  earn- 
ings from  that  source  are  less  than 
$1,000.  On  its  last  westbound  voyage, 
this  same  vessel  had  only  93  third- 
class  passengers. 

No  wonder  first  and  second  cabin 
rates  have  been  doubled — and  more. 
The  movement  of  freight  to  and  from 
Europe  is  still  far  from  normal.  Fact 
is,  many  of  the  passenger  steamers  in 
service  on  the  north  Atlantic  are 
carrying  no  cargo  at  all. 

Waiters  Afloat! 

I  can  understand  why  a  man  who 
has  music  in  his  soul  should  decide  to 
be  a  'cello-player;  but  why  anyone 
should  deliberately  select  a  double- 
base — a  "dog-kennel,"  as  the  light- 
minded  call  it — as  his  life's  companion 
is  quite  beyond  me. 

In  like  manner,  I  can  understand 
why  men  of  a  certain  type  become 
waiters;  but  why  anyone  should  choose 
to  be  a  waiter  aboard  a  trans-Atlantic 
steamship — that,  too,  is  a  mystery  to 
me. 

Yet  most  of  the  men  who  act  as 
stewards  on  the  great  liners  impress 
one  as  considerably  above  the  average 
in  intelligence — rather  more  so,  as  far 
as  surface  indications  go,  than  the 
majority    of    the     men     and     women 

they  serve.    At  my  table  on  the 

are  two  stewards  who  seem  to  me  to 
have  qualifications  which  many  a 
millionaire  lacks.  That  makes  it  all 
the  harder  to  understand  why  they  are 
what  they  are.  No  advertising  agency 
"contact  man"  of  my  acquaintance  has 
half — or  a  quarter — their  tact.     None 


has  so  good  a  voice  or  so  confident  a 
bearing.  Yet  they  are  stewards — • 
waiters  afloat!  What  is  the  explana- 
tion? 

How  Do  You  Explain 
Such  Things? 

Last  year,  a  tin  manufacturer  tells 
me,  he  made  millions  upon  millions  of 
ice  cream  spoons  in  the  belief  that  the 
demand  for  them  would  be  at  least  as 
large  as  in  previous  years.  He  was 
mistaken.  Paper  spoons  had  the  call. 
He  got  rid  of  his  tin  spoons,  but  at  a 
price  so  low  that  he  decided  not  to 
make  any  more. 

This  year  he  is  flooded  with  orders 
for  tin  spoons.  He  could,  he  says,  sell 
twice  as  many  as  he  made  last  year 
and  at  entirely  satisfactory  prices. 

How  do  you  explain  such  things? 

Well  Bred! 

I  have  been  in  correspondence,  late- 
ly,  with    several    English    and    Scotch 
steamship   companies   and   London   ho-    3 
tels.     And    I    have    been    greatly    im-    1 
pressed   with   the   "tone"   of   their   let-    5 
ters.  ' 

Every  question  I  asked  them — no 
matter  how  trifling  it  might  be — was 
answered  completely  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  And  apparently  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  I 
have  been  made  to  realize  that  I  am  a 
man  whose  patronage  is  desired. 

Such  letters  are  more  than  "efficient" 
— they  are  well  bred. 

Only  Gods  Are  Good 
Enough  for  It 

On  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
(about)  125  steamships  in  service  on 
the  North  Atlantic,  excellent  accommo- 
dations can  be  had  for  $175  a  berth. 

Is  the  everyday  American  who  goes 
abroad  satisfied  with  the  accommoda- 
tions he  can  secure  for  that  amount  of 
money?  Not  at  all!  For  some  rea- 
son which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
uncover,  he  insists  on  paying  any- 
where from  $500  up.  "What  difference 
does  it  make?"  is  his  attitude. 

The  trans-Atlantic  steamship  com- 
panies, knowing  this,  act  accordingly. 
With  this  result:  The  largest  and  fin- 
est of  the  express  steamers  on  the  At- 
lantic are  overpowering  in  their  mag- 
nificence. Never  do  I  go  aboard  one 
of  them  without  saying  to  myself, 
"Really,  this  sort  of  thing  is  alto- 
gether too  splendid  for  human  beings. 
Only  gods  are  good  enough  for  it." 

Jamoc. 
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T/^  Every  Jigency  Man  knew  wMt  every  hardware  man 
knows^HardwaroJ^ewould be  on  every  hardware  list. 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


O  Frank  Mappes  the  hardware 
field  is  indebted  for  the  in- 
tensely practical  counsel  he  so 
freely  gives  in  his  HARDWARE 
AGE  articles  on  the  arrange- 
ment and  management  of  hardware  stores. 

Mr.  Mappes  brings  to  his  editorial  w^ork  a 
broad  experience  of  twenty  years  as  store 
engineer.  In  this  capacity  he  has  analyzed 
and  reorganized  many  retail  businesses.  He 
has  rebuilt  equipment  as  well  as  organiza- 
tions; he  has  re-designed  many  stores  and 
has  put  systems  in  many  others. 

Some  of  the  best  designed  and  most  ef- 
ficiently organized  hardware  stores  in  the 
country  stand  as  monuments  to  his  genius  in 
his  calling. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Winchester 


Frank  Mappes,  Contributing  Editor 
(Store  Management  and  Store  Arrangement) 

Company  he  acted  as  adviser  and  store 
engineer  for  the  five  thousand  Winchester 
dealers. 

Mr.  Mappes  is  now  giving  the  readers  of 
HARDWARE  AGE  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, both  through  his  published  articles 
and  through  his  personal  attention  to  the 
many  problems  dealers  submit  to  him. 

His  enthusiasm  for  efficient  store  arrange- 
ment is  catching.  Thousands  of  dealers  are 
bettering  the  appearance  and  selling  power 
of  their  stores  by  following  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  Mappes'  work  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  well-rounded,  business-building  ser- 
vice to  its  readers  that  has  placed  HARD- 
WARE AGE  in  the  forefront  as  one  of 
America's  most  influential  and  successful 
business  papers. 


'The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper' 


A.B.C 


A.B.R 


259  West  39*"  Street ^1^  New  York.  City 
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The  Charge  Against  the 
Department  Store 


always  and  he  was  not  interested.  In- 
asmuch as  the  line  was  entirely  new, 
I  remonstrated,  but  got  only  a  shrug  in 
reply. 

''f  I  Mils  was  merely  a  slight  fore- 
I  taste  of  the  things  I  was  to  ex- 
perience, reaching  a  climax  not  long 
ago.  We  had  tried  for  six  years  to 
reach  a  certain  buyer,  who  simply 
would  not  be  seen.  Four  of  my  sales- 
men tried  and  failed,  and  then  I  tried. 
Five  times  I  made  a  definite  appoint- 
ment, and  five  times  word  was  sent  out 
'not  today.'  There  was  not  the  slightest 
regard  for  appointment  or  courtesy.  I 
went  to  the  head  of  the  store  finally, 
and  he  hardly  could  believe  such  a 
story  possible;  a  story  of  a  reputable 
high  grade  concern  trying  for  six  years 
with  five  men,  including  the  sales  man- 
ager, to  secure  an  audience  to  show 
that  store  how  to  make  more  money  on 
our  type  of  goods.  The  owner  of  the 
store  called  the  buyer  in,  and  we  got 
an  order. 

"There  is,  however,  vastly  more  to 
this  matter  of  uneconomic  buying  prac- 
tices by  department  store  buyers.  Take 
the  fundamental  matter  of  equalizing 
production  by  means  of  cooperation 
between  buyer  and  seller;  a  matter 
which  Herbert  Hoover  has  stressed  in 
his  writings  and  speeches  on  waste. 

"I  saw  a  certain  department  store 
buyer  in  May  or  June  and  had  our 
holiday  lines  ready.  She  was  inter- 
ested, even  admitted  that  she  intended 
to  order,  but  said:  'I'll  see  you  on  my 
return  from  Europe  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember.' I  pointed  out  how,  if  the 
order  were  placed  now  it  would  be  fi- 
nancially to  the  store's  advantage ;  how 
it  would  eliminate  overtime  hurry,  dis- 
appointment due  to  orders  all  coming 
in  with  a  rush  in  one  season.  She  only 
repeated  dully,  'I'll  see  you  when  I 
come  back  from  Europe.'  I  stuck  to  the 
argument,  agreed  to  guarantee  prices 
against  decline.  As  a  responsible  sales- 
manager,  I  had  my  vision  of  the  mill 
operating  wastefully  on  part  time, 
idling  until  the  grand  fall  crush.  I 
could  get  nothing  more  intelligent  out 
of  this  buyer  than  'I'll  see  you  when  I 
come  back  from  Europe.'  This  is  en- 
tirely typical.  There  is  a  mad  depart- 
ment store  rush  to  place  orders  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Labor  costs 
are  boosted  up,  labor  troubles  fomented 
and  factory  workers'  lives  made  chaotic 
by  such  practice.  But  reason  is  not  in 
these  buyers;  they  follow  their  narrow 
paths  regardless. 

"If  you  have  an  idea  that  after  all 
they  may  simply  be  following  what  is 
good  merchandising  principle  for  them, 
just  contrast  these  department  store 
buyers    with    the   chain    store   buyers. 


[continued  from  page  18] 

In  March  the  chain  stores  have  already 
placed  their  orders;  everything  is  all 
signed,  sealed  and  arranged.  But  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  life  from  department 
store  buyers,  nor  will  there  be  for 
many  months  to  come.  The  chain  store 
should  be  entitled  to  a  price  advantage 
for  such  fundamental  buying.  If  the 
department  stores  were  as  business- 
like, a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  full,  all 
around,  would  easily  be  possible. 

"But,  with  all  the  department  stores 
great  palaver  and  excitement  over 
price,  they  fail  to  look  at  the  larger 
issues  of  merchandising.  I  once  worked 
out  a  plan  whereby  a  certain  large  de- 
partment store  could  save  $5,000  a 
year  on  our  line  of  goods.  It  was  a  real 
saving  and  a  capable  merchandising 
analysis,  as  was  later  fully  proved.  But 
do  you  suppose  I  could  get  the  $40  a 
week  buyer  in  the  store  to  examine 
carefully  and  act  on  this  plan  which 
would  save  her  store  more  than  her 
salary?  'I'll  take  it  up  six  months  from 
now,'  was  the  answer.  And  six  months 
later  it  was  postponed  for  another  six 
months.  Here  was  I,  earning  at  least 
five  times  her  salary,  an  expert  in  my 
line  of  goods,  giving  her  store  the 
chance  to  save  $5000  a  year,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  cool  my  heels  for  a  total 
of  about  10  hours  to  no  purpose  during 
the  course  of  an  entire  year!  When 
you  tell  me  that  department  stores  are 
our  keenest  merchandisers,  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  laugh — after  making 
the  right  exceptions,  for  of  course  there 
are  plenty  of  such  exceptions.  But  they 
are  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  The 
chain  stores  are  far  and  away  the  coun- 
try's keenest  merchandisers;  no  won- 
der they  are  the  fastest  growing  dis- 
tributors in  the  country,  by  long  odds. 
They  put  real  brains  on  the  job  of 
buying. 

"TVTOW  I  am  going  to  make  the  in- 
J_\|dictment  more  truly  serious — the 
indictment  of  lying  and  cheating  and 
taking  bribes.  I  make  no  blanket  ac- 
cusation, and  I  do  not  even  insinuate 
that  these  dishonest  practices  are  gen- 
eral. But  any  fair-minded  man  who 
has  had  experience  with  department 
stores  will  certainly  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  so  widespread  as  to  be 
a  business  scandal  of  no  mean  propor- 
tion in  this  field.  Certainly  here  they 
are  much  beyond  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  found  in  most  other 
lines  of  business. 

"I  regard  it  as  downright  lying 
when,  as  has  happened  to  me  a  number 
of  times,  under  promises  of  other  busi- 
ness, I  have  sold  goods  at  no  profit  or 
even  a  loss  because  the  buyer  insisted 
he  wanted  goods  to  retail  at  25  cents. 
After  making  the  sacrifice,  and  later 


checking  up  the  store,  I  found  that  it 
was  being  sold  not  at  25  cents,  but  at 
35  cents.  When  faced  with  the  facts, 
the  buyer  said  brazenly  the  article  was 
too  good  to  sell  at  25  cents.  That  he 
lied  to  me  was  of  no  consequence  to 
him;  he  had  'put  it  over'  and  that  sat- 
isfied him. 

"Innumerable  other  examples  can  be 
given  by  manufacturers  who  have  re- 
ceived one  promise  or  another  to  induce 
them  to  part  with  goods  at  cost  or  less; 
which  promises  were  never  kept  nor 
were  the  orders  placed  which  were  held 
out  as  bait.  I  recall  one  instance  even 
more  downright  than  this.  I  took  a 
buyer  to  our  factory,  entertained  him 
and  on  his  earnest  request  made  up  a 
'job  lot'  for  him  which  he  could  feature, 
as  a  bargain  to  accompany  a  bill  of 
goods  he  said  he  would  take  at  our  reg- 
ular line.  The  job  lot  was  kept  but  the 
regular  goods  returned.  I  maintain 
that  such  methods  constitute  lying  and 
cheating;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
more  gentle  term  'sharp  practice.' 

"  4S  for  bribery,  it  certainly  does 
X^  exist,  and  it  is  an  ugly,  secret, 
festering  sore  which  is  hard  to  get  at. 
Bribery,  you  will  understand,  takes  a 
variety  of  subtle  forms,  but  stays  brib- 
ery just  the  same.  The  seriousness 
of  this  situation  you  may  judge  when 
I  tell  you  that  a  certain  New  York 
department  store  requires  all  its  orders 
to  carry  a  notice,  which  is  printed  on 
the  order  blank,  stating  that  buyers 
accepting  any  emolument  will  be  dis- 
charged and  sellers  offering  any  will 
be  blacklisted. 

"There  are  a  great  many  minor  off- 
standard  practices  I  might  speak  of, 
such  as  the  conscienceless  abuse  of  con- 
signment and  negligence  of  customers' 
goods.  I  know  one  store  which  returned 
a  certain  valuable  garment  jammed  up 
like  a  rag  in  a  common  shoe  box!  You 
are  probably  already  familiar  with  the 
brazen  misuse  of  consignment  by  some 
of  our  best  stores,  who  try  to  get  manu- 
facturers to  carry  the  risk  until  they 
sell,  thus  aiming  to  make  the  manufac- 
turers supply  the  store's  working  cap- 
ital. The  organized  garment  trades 
have  courageously  fought  this  ten- 
dency. 

"On  the  department  store's  side  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  have  a 
hard  job.  In  New  York  department 
stores  have  about  900  salesmen  per  day 
calling  on  them,  and  you  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  salesmen  some  of  them 
are!" 

The  specious,  double-faced  attitude 
of  some  department  stores  is  shown  by 
the  following  facts,  related  by  one  of 
the  biggest  national  advertisers  in  the 
country:    A   certain   department   store 
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In  view  of  certain 
rumors,  we  wish  to 
emphatically  state 
that  the  Lejaren  a 
Hiller  Studios,  Inc», 
have  absolutely  no 
connection  with  any 
other  photographic 
organization^ 

We  will  continue  to 
produce  the  highest 
quality  of  art  work^ 


Lejaren  a  Hiller  Studios,  Inc. 

461   Eighth  Avenue 

New  York  City 
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By    1,210,736    Lines 

First  six  months  1925,  The  Col- 
umbus Dispatch  exceeded  the 
next  largest  Ohio  Newspaper  by 
1,210,736  lines — and  all  other 
Columbus  newspapers  combined 
by    1,952,515   lines. 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

City    54,851 

Suburban    28,024 

Country     22,944 

,     TOTAL  CIRCULATION  .  .105,819 
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A  Monthly  BuBlneti  and  Technical  Journal  s«v- 

•rlno  th«   Flour,   Food  and   Cereal    Mills.    The 

•Hly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  In  the  Held. 

SSO  W.  JACKSON   BLVD..  CHICAGO 


demands  of  its  harassed  buyers  that 
they  secure  at  least  26  per  cent  on 
every  item  they  buy,  that  being  their 
"cost  of  doing  business."  The  question 
of  turnover  is  entirely  obscured  and 
side-tracked.  The  buyer  of  this  depart- 
ment store,  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get 
special  terms  from  this  advertiser  on 
this  specious  argument,  and  the  head 
of  the  national  advertiser's  research 
department  went  to  see  the  head  of 
the  store,  who  repeated  the  specious 
argument,  fulminating  indignantly  at 
the  3  to  5  per  cent  profit  which  this 
national  advertiser's  terms  offer.  It's 
outrageous  to  expect  us  to  sell  on  such 
terms  when  our  cost  is  26  per  cent," 
was  the  complaint. 

"But  you  have  been  selling  our  goods 
for  several  years,"  mildly  said  the  re- 
search man,  who  eats  figures;  "do  you 
claim  to  have  lost  money  on  our  goods 
which  have  a  turnover  of  12  to  20  times 
a  year?" 

The  head  of  the  store  began  to  hedge. 

"According  to  your  story,"  continued 
the  research  man,  "you  lose  21  per  cent 
every  time  you  make  a  sale  of  our 
goods !  Be  a  good  fellow  and  let  me  see 
the  figures  of  what  your  profit  on  our 
goods  was  last  year." 

AFTER  a  little  further  hedging  and 
dodging  the  department  store  man 
admitted  that  42  per  cent  was  the  profit 
made!  The  "26  per  cent"  stuff  was 
simply  a  club  held  over  the  buyers;  a 
story  to  use  on  manufacturers  who 
would  fall  for  it. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  many  de- 
partment stores  insist  on  and  get  a 
3,  4  or  5  per  cent  additional  allowance 
for  advertising;  which  —  unless  the 
manufacturers'  price  is  increased  to 
meet  it — -or  unless  he  does  no  adver- 
tising —  is  an  unfair  and  unsound 
charge;  as  unsound  as  for  the  depart- 
ment store  to  ask  the  manufacturer  to 
pay  his  rent.  It  is  only  further  evi- 
dence of  the  general  unsoundness  of 
department  store-manufacturer  rela- 
tionships; in  particular  an  unsound- 
ness to  national  advertisers. 

The  fault,  I  believe,  lies  with  de- 
partment store  management.  It  puts 
terrific  pressure  on  low-salaried  buyers 
to  get  bargain  merchandise,  and  gives 
them  no  really  sound  guidance  in  buy- 
ing. The  "merchandise  managers"  are 
aloof  somewhere  in  a  sanctorium  and 
are  out  of  touch  with  manufacturers. 
There  ought  to  be  a  real  salesmanager 
in  every  department  store,  who  does 
nothing  but  study  manufacturers. 

Dr.  Melville  Copeland  of  Harvard 
has  pointed  out  how  the  department 
store's  cost  of  doing  business  is  1.5 
per  cent  higher  with  the  stores  doing 
$1,000,000  annually  or  over,  than  with 
the  stores  doing  less  than  a  million 
volume.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
pressure  on  buyers  is  so  excessively 
keen  in  larger  institutions.  But  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  basic 
merchandising  policies  followed  by  such 
stores  have  not  been  growing  more  and 
more  unsound  as  the  supply  of  distress 
merchandise  has  become  less  and  less 
by  reason  of  greater  modern  manufac- 
turing efficiency. 


experience 


What  will  appeal  to  the  majority  is 
learned  only   by   long   experience. 

For  many  years  I  have 
produced  illustrations  for 
magazine  and  newspaper 
advertising ;  also  for 
booklets  and  wndow  dis- 
plays. These  illustrations 
have  been  productive  of 
results. 


Fred'k    Lowenheim 

Illustrator 
226  WEST  47th   ST. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel - 
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Canadian  Adverti5in 


■  ft   You    cannot    efToctively    place    your    A 

'/    Canadian    Advertising    by     merely 

consulting  a  Newspaper  Directory.     You 

need    an    Advertising   Agency    familiar 

with  "on  the  spot"  conditions.    Write. 
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THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


A   TAYLOR   THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES    24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Asent3  whoM  dlentt'  product!  &r«  In 
keeplne  with  thermometer  adTertlllng 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indo*r 
AdTertlfing  Thermometert.     All  year  round 

ftublicity,     because     of     unlTonat     tiummn 
merest    In   temperature. 
Write    for    caulos    and    quantity    price*. 

J^orBnthen  Comparff^ 

AOOHSBIBB.  lU  aCi  N  -38 

(Dlvtaion  of  laylor  Instrument  Companlee) 


Tlie  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  in  its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
Taluabte  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
Tertisers.     Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporalmd 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.   W.  Ferret,   Manager 
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Crew  Work  Up  to 
Date 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  30] 

These  orders  are  turned  in  to  the 
grocer.  A  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons may  thus  be  reached  in  a  very 
short  time  if  the  store  is  full. 

When  the  grocer  is  not  busy,  the 
man  calls  to  his  attention  such  stocks 
as  may  be  short,  and  takes  the  grocer's 
order.  In  many  cases,  the  salesman 
takes  such  complete  charge  of  the  stock 
that  he  writes  his  own  orders  for  the 
grocer.  Usually  on  Saturday  an  all 
day  demonstration  is  put  on  in  some 
grocer's  store.  Selection  of  the  store 
depends  both  on  the  results  possible  to 
obtain   and   on   grocer's  own    sales. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company  has 
used  another  plan  which  has  proved 
successful.  It  offered  the  grocers  a  spec- 
ified number  of  samples  for  free  dis- 
tribution with  all  orders  over  a  certain 
size,  so  that  when  the  grocer  desired 
to  get  samples  he  was  compelled  to 
order  a  stock  large  enough  to  cause 
him  to  use  effort  to  move  it.  This  plan 
is  open  to  considerable  abuse,  however, 
as  overstocking  might  easily  result  in 
a  loss  of  good  will  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  Shredded  Wheat  sample  consisted 
of  a  package  containing  two  full  size 
wheat  biscuits.  This  tended  to  offset 
the  disadvantages  in  that  it  was  valu- 
able enough  to  interest  the  consumer 
and  thus  concentrate  attention  on  the 
product. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  are  quite 
common,  during  which  the  product 
is  either  given  away  in  miniature  size 
or  its  use  demonstrated  and  orders 
taken  for  the  grocer.  The  makers  of 
Jello  are  among  the  largest  users  of 
this  type  of  sampling.  The  Jello  is 
made  up  and  offered  to  consumers  in 
completed  form,  and  this  product  makes 
an  attractive  display.  'The  manufac- 
turers of  Gold  Medal  Flour  have  also 
used  this  plan,  giving  away  miniature 
sacks,  each  containing  about  a  cup  of 
flour.  Domino  sugar  also  has  been 
demonstrated  in  this  way,  the  sample 
being  two  loaves  of  sugar  in  an  attrac- 
tive package. 

In  giving  such  a  demonstration  in 
the  dealer's  store,  the  samples  must  be 
small  enough  not  to  interfere  with  sales 
in  order  to  get  the  dealer's  cooperation. 

The  house-to-house  sampling  plan, 
up-to-date  and  de  luxe,  is  used  by  some 
of  the  direct-to-consumer  salesmen. 
They  have  capitalized  shrewdly  the  old 
time  sampling  tradition,  and  played  up 
to  the  very  human  desire  for  a  sample. 
The  Fuller  Brush  Company,  operating 
thousands  of  carefully  trained  sales- 
men, uses  a  sample  of  its  product  in  the 
shape  of  a  vegetable  brush;  and  the 
fullest  psychological  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  woman's  interest  in  this  sample. 

Some  food  advertisers  still  use  the 
house-to-house  method,  but  also  on  a 
very  modernized  basis.  The  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company  is  using 
women    with    some    domestic    science 
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FREDERICK  BRADLEY 

435    HFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 
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Your  Story  in  PICTURE  haves 

Nothing  Untold 


MAN  buys  what  he  used  to 
make — for  his  home  —  for 
his  play.  And  the  urge  to 
buy,  often  even  the  sale  it- 
self, is  made  by  pictures. 

You  are  probably  using 
pictures  right  now,  in  your 
catalogs,  in  your  advertis- 
ing. ButafteryouhavewiSely 
spent  good  time  and  good 
money  in  getting  the  ri^t 
pictures — don't  forget  to  get 
the  right  engravings. 


GATCHEL  <tT  MANNING,  Inc 


C.  A.  Stinson,  Pris. 
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"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

He's  a  ROTARIAN— He's  a  man  of  YOUTHFUL  SPIRIT— He's 
a  man  of  PERCEPTION— He's  a  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  MAN— He's 
a  SPORTSMAN— He's  a  FAMILY  MAN— He's  a  BUSINESS 
MAN— He's  a  WELL-TO-DO  MAN-He's  a  SUCCESSFUL  MAN. 

He  represents  a  class  of  men  who  are  leaders  in  nearly  200  busy  communi- 
ties. They  are  men  who  are  looked  up  to  99%  of  them  belong  to  from 
one  to  thirty  other  organizations  and  60%  are  officers  in  other  organizations. 

85%  of  them  own  their  own  homes — 96%  of  them  are  married  and 
have  a  total  of  upward  of  200,000  children. 

They  own  and  operate  300,000  motor  trucks  costing  conservatively 
^300,000,000. 

Verily  they  are  fellows  worth  talking  to — talk  to  them  through  their 
magazine. 


Advertising  Manager: 

Frank  R.  lennings 

331  East  20th  Street,  Chicago 


THE 


ROIAKIAN 

TKe  Magazine  of  Service 


Eastern  Representatives: 
Conscanrine  4:  Jackson 
7W.  l6thSt.,  NewYork 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives:     Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

Gncinnati,  Ohio:    A.  Q.  Gordon,  28  Pickering  BIdg. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


DISPLAY  advertising  forms  of  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Fortnightly  close 
two  weeks  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held 
open  until  the  Saturday  before  the  publi- 
cation date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  for  display  ad- 
vertisements to  appear  August  26th  must 
reach  us  August  12th.  Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted  up  to  Saturday, 
August  22nd. 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.   C.                E«t.    1876                A.  B.   P. 

Compare  the  editorial  contents  of  al'  the  architect- 
ural journals,   then  you   will   understand  why   The 
AMBBiOAN    Abchitbct's   Circulation    is    constantly 
increasing   and   why  it   holds   a   high  renewal   per- 
centage. 

Also   wliy   it    annually    carries    the    largest   volume 
of   advertising  in  Its  field. 

Further   information   sent   on    requeat. 

243  We«t  39th  St.              New  York 

America^jljnbmnan 

Est.  1873               A.  B.  C.            CHICAGO 

With  over  100  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly — effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 

Bakers  Weekly  ^iew^ort^ify 

NEW   YORK   OFFlCE^-45   West  45th   St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability    of    products    to    the    baking    in- 
dustry.    Also  a  Research  Iferchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The    Qreit    National    Shoe    Weekly."      The    Indli- 
pensable   adrlier   on   shoe   itylet  and   shoe    merchan- 
dlllDff    of    the    best-rated    retail    Bhoe    merchants    cf 
thli    oountry.       Circulation    13,423    copies    weekly. 
(Member  A.   B.  C.)     First  choice  of  the  adreitlter 
of     shoes,     leathers,     hosiery     or    shoe-store     goods. 
Member  Associated  Butinesa  Papers,  Inc. 

training,  who  go  from  house  to  house 
and  demonstrate  the  baking  powder 
test,  which  is  done  with  a  small  alcohol 
stove  carried  with  them.  The  house- 
wife is  thus  instructed  as  to  the  rela- 
tive chemical  value  of  baking  powder 
ingredients.  The  demonstrators  are 
equipped  to  make  anything  that  seems 
necessary.  If  the  woman  is  baking, 
they  sometimes  make  up  a  batch  of 
biscuits  for  her,  or  some  similar  food 
products.  This  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Calumet  Company  has 
profited  in  increased  sales  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  per  call.  These  demon- 
strators take  orders  whenever  possible, 
delivery  to  be  made  through  the 
woman's  grocer.  If  the  grocer  is  not 
prepared  to  take  care  of  all  these 
orders  immediately,  he  is  supplied  at 
once  from  the  demonstrators'  stock. 
This  company  estimates  that  it  pays 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
for  each  thirty-five  cent  can  of  powder 
sold  in  this  way,  but  that  increased  de- 
mand makes  this  worth  while. 

A  curious  new  way  of  sampling  and 
getting  paid  for  it  is  the  use  of  the  five 
and  ten  cent  stores,  which  now  have  so 
great  an  outlet.  The  advertising  value 
is  high,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  possible 
to  put  up  miniature  packages  that  will 
offer  some  profit  even  at  the  limited 
resale  price.  The  article  must  be  widely 
known  and  advertised,  however,  to  reap 
good  from  this  method  of  sampling. 
"The  purchase  of  the  small  size  pack- 
age is  usually  for  the  reason  that  the 
name  is  known,  and  the  small  size  is 
convenient.  Thus  Pebeco  tooth  paste,  Col- 
gate's toothpaste,  Williams',  Colgate's 
and  other  shaving  soaps,  Cutex  prep- 
arations, Bathasweet,  Hind's  face  lo- 
tion. Pond's  face  creams  and  many 
other  advertised  products  are  pur- 
chased, for  special  use,  to  carry  in  the 
purse  or  traveling  bag  and  for  many 
other  reasons  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  bought.  This  plan  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  distribution,  and  often 
brings  the  product  to  the  attention  of 
a  class  of  persons  who  would  not  other- 
wise sample  it. 

It  is  evident  that  sampling  is  not 
only  more  difficult  to  make  pay  today, 
but  that  unusual  success  may  be 
achieved  when  it  is  done  on  a  more 
dignified  merchandising  plane  in  care- 
ful synchronization  with  advertising 
and  dealer  work. 


Walter  F.  Wyman 

General  sales  manager  of  The  Car- 
ter's Ink  Company,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  export  group  session 
of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation Convention  to  be  held  in  Boston 
October  29. 


G.  W.  Sherin 

For  the  past  six  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Bosch  Mag- 
neto Corporation,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  resigned  from  that  organization. 
Previous  to  the  war  Mr.  Sherin  was 
Eastern  manager  for  the  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company  and  later  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Foreign  Tool  and  Ma- 
chinery Company. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


September  21-24 — Advertising  Spe- 
cialty Association,  Chicago,  111. 

September  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  1-4  —  International  Con- 
gress of  the  Business  Press,  Paris, 
France. 

October  2-3 — Conference  of  Adver- 
tising Club  Executives,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  5-6 — National  Advertising 
Commission.  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

October  6-8 — Convention  of  Win- 
dow Display  Advertising  Association, 
Chicago. 

October  12-13 — First  district  con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Springfield,    Mass. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

October  15-16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

October  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

October  26-27 — Convention  of  Mail 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

October  26-28  (tentative) — Insur- 
ance Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,    Mass, 

November  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

November  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention.  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

June  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


George  C.  Lucas 

Formerly  director  of  transportation 
for  the  National  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  executive  sec- 
retary of  that  organization  to  succeed 
Frederic  W.  Hume.  William  I.  Den- 
ning, for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  Wash- 
ing^ton,  has  been  retained  by  the  asso- 
ciation as  counsel  and  adviser  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to   postal  rates. 


John  L.  Irvin 

Formerly  manager  of  the  classified 
department  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Evening  Tribune,  has  been  ap- 
pointed classified  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune. 


Clinton  B.  Willey 

Has  been  appointed  export  sales  man- 
ager of  The  Carter's  Ink  Company, 
Boston. 

The  Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

Louisville  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Bronchotone  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Shreveport,  La. 


Charles  S.  Holbrook 

Formerly  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Engineering 
News-Record,  one  of  the  McGraw  pub- 
lications, in  the  New  England  territory. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in  Boston. 


The 
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BookOadllk 

DETROIT'S    FINEST    HOTEL 


AH  Guest  Rooms  Above 
Sixth  Floor 


Guest  rooms  of  the  Book- 
Cadillac  begin  on  the  seventh 
floor,  thus  obtaining  unusual 
advantag'^s  in  light,  air  and 
freedom  from  traffic  noise. 

All  rooms  have  full 
outside  exposure,  giving 
magnificent  views  over 
the  city  or  the  Detroit 


River.     Six  express  elevators 

afford  rapid  access  to  lobby 

and  public  rooms. 

Your  stay  at  Book-Cadillac 

is  further  made  enjoyable 
by  a  wide  variety  of 
restaurants,  serving  sub- 
stantial food  at  moderate 
prices. 


In  warm  weather  all  air  supplied  to  restaurants 
is  automatically  cleaned  and  cooled 

THE  BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
ROY  CARRUTHERS,  President 

laOO  ROOMS  WITH  BATH,  '4  AND  UP.  475  ROOMS  AT  *4  AND  '5 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boiton 

The   outstanding   publication   of   the   shoe, 
leather    and   allied    industries.      Practically 
100%    coverage    of    the    men    who    actualy 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.      In  its 
67th  year.      Published   each  Thursday;    $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP    and   ABC. 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The    only    Kansas     dally    with    circulation 
thniout     the     state.        Thorougblj     coven 
Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.     Gives 
real      co-operation.       An     Arthur      Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
1          Msjsillon,  Ohio          Gsod  Ssleimtn  WsDtad 

BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUIU>ERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers    hsve   proven    purchasing    pwver    of 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.    Reaches  con- 
tractors,   bulWerJ.    artJiitects.    etc..    ot    known 
responsibility.    Published  monthly  for  4  6  years. 
Member  A.   B.  C.   and  A.   B.  P. 
239  West  39tti  St.,   New   York;   First   National   Bank 
Building,    Chicago;   320    Market   St..    San    Francises. 
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Political  Posters  Swing 
Britain's  Vote 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

bank  of  England  notes  in  his  hands. 
The  text  was  almost  nursery  rhyme  in 
effect,  but  skillfully  designed  through 
its  rhythm  to  stay  long  in  public  con- 
sciousness. 

Bolshevik,    Bolshevik, 

Where  have  you  been? 

Over  to  England 

Where  the  Reds  are  still  green. 

Another  design  of  an  unemployed 
laborer  showed  him  watching  Pounds 
Sterling  running  across  the  sea  to 
Russia.  These  colorful  posters  in  pink, 
blue,  red,  green,  mustard  and  the  vivid 
scarlet  of  the  red  flag  of  Communism, 
held  the  attention  of  all  England  on 
every  fence,  wall,  tree  and  post 
throughout  the  "tight  little  isle." 

A  simple,  effective  poster  showed  at 
one  side  of  the  picture  a  Bolshevik  with 
the  red  flag  and  the  inscription  "You 
can't  trust  him  or  his  Rag"  and  at  the 
other  side  the  Empire  worker  with  the 
Union  Jack  above  the  heading  "Put 
your  Trust  in  Britain's  Flag." 

The  Labor  Party  fought  back  with 
a  clever  appeal  to  the  British  love  of 
football  with  a  player  heading  the  ball 
and  the  slogan  "Use  your  Head  and 
Vote  Labor." 

Another  series  in  pastel  shades  pic- 
tured Mr.  MacDonald  as  the  "Hope 
of  the  World"  being  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Angel  of  Peace,  while  tiny  figures 
representing  Germany,  Russia,  France 
and  other  countries  look  up  admiringly. 

For  three  desperate  weeks  political 
posters  claimed  the  attention  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  and  by  their 
radical  colors,  their  vivid  picturization, 
and  their  adept  choice  of  few  and  sim- 
ple words  carried  the  political  situa- 
tion deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

On  the  morning  of  the  general  Par- 
liamentary elections  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment was  overturned  and  the  Conserv- 
atives (Tories)  were  restored  to  power 
with  the  aid  of  Liberal  votes. 

Political  posters  are  not  a  new  fea- 
ture in  Europe,  but  never  before  have 
they  wielded  such  a  vital  and  tremen- 
dous power;  never  before  have  they 
been  able  to  arrest  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  people  in  all  walks  of  life; 
never  before  have  ideas  so  hastily 
thought  up  proved  so  effective,  and  now 
that  it  is  all  over,  we  wonder  what 
could  have  happened  had  not  the 
power  of  poster  advertising  been  util- 
ized. It  is  for  the  future  to  say  if  these 
lurid  posters  spread  on  the  highways 
and  byways  have  effectually  stopped 
the  great  shadow  of  Russian  Commu- 
nism that  has  threatened  the  very 
vitals  of  the  British  nation. 


Irvin  Cobb 

Will  write  an  advertising  campaign 
for  Sweet  Caporal  Cigarettes  for  the 
William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 
York. 
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More  Frankness  in 
Client  Relationship 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   26J 

prove  or  disprove  it,  take  whether 
action  was  proper  and  call  the  incident 
closed. 

Let  a  client  become  a  confirmed 
kicker  on  copy,  plates,  art  work,  com- 
position or  the  cost  thereof,  and  his 
agency  isn't  worth  a  tinker's  damn  to 
him.  Let  him  bleat  about  what  he  is 
going  to  do  and  then  do  something 
else,  and  the  service  he  gets  isn't  even 
worth  crabbing  about.  Let  him  refuse 
credit  for  the  agency's  part  in  a  cam- 
paign or  disregard  or  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  suggestions  or  recommendations 
made  in  good  faith  and  after  honest 
analysis,  because  they  aren't  his  own, 
and  he  takes  the  very  heart  out  of 
not  one  man  but  an  organization  that 
is  costing  him  real  money,  and  that 
can  work  him  either  great  good  or 
greater  ill. 

These  are  things  clients  could  learn 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  magic  now  and 
then.  These  are  things  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  learn  without  the 
need  of  the  fairy  wand.  These  are 
things  they  should  know. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  working  with  the  for- 
mer agency  executive  who  remembers 
his  trials  and  tribulations  when  he  sat 
where  you  sit;  the  pleasure  of  handling 
the  account  of  that  type  of  executive 
who  says  "You  know  the  game  or  you 
wouldn't  be  on  the  team;  take  the  ball 
and  run  with  it."  What  a  joy  to  sub- 
mit a  tentative  plan,  to  go  over  It  with 
a  man  in  authority,  to  alter  and  per- 
fect it;  to  complete  the  details,  and 
then  to  start  it  through  with  reasonable 
assurance  that  it  won't  be  changed  with 
every  whim  or  every  rise  or  fall  of  the 
market.  What  a  joy  to  have  a  defi- 
nite appropriation,  a  set  goal,  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  are  going  to  do,  what 
you  are  doing  it  for  and  that  every 
agency  at  the  command  of  the  concern 
you  are  serving  will  turn  to  and  help 
you   do   it! 

No  bed  of  roses,  mind  you,  but  mac- 
adam at  least  part  of  the  way;  and  a 
lot  of  good  gravel  with  some  steep  hills 
on  which  you  can  test  both  your  pull 
and  your  brakes. 

But  above  all,  frankness  on  a 
strictly  business  basis,  with  due  respect 
for  recommendations  and  due  respon- 
sibility for  results! 


Carlyslp  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Morris  White  Leather  Goods 
Company  and  White  Luggage  Goods, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  for  Gilbert  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Birth- 
flower  engagement  and  wedding  rings. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Oil  Jack  Company,  same  city,  man- 
ufacturers of  the  Pederson  Oil  Jack,  a 
new  product  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
market. 


Rate  for  advertisements   inserted    in   this    department  is   36    cents    a    line— 6   ^    type.      lliniaum 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Business  Opportuntttes 


An  unusual  mail  order  opportunity  reaching 
40,000  of  the  best  consumer  buyers  in  the 
United  States.  The  entire  cost  is  only  Ic.  a 
name  including  postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 
John  H.  omith  Publishing  Corporation,  154 
Nassau   St.,    New    York    City. 


FOR  SALE 
Stock  on  hand  and  Copyrights  of  Mail  Order 
Publishing  Business,  of  extreme  interest  to  Re- 
tail Merchants,  especially  those  who  have  busi- 
nesses in  smaller  Communities.  Also  Film 
Rights  of  these  Publications,  which  have  un- 
limited j)ossibilities  for  rental  of  Films  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs  and  other  Business  Men's  Organizations 
to  campaign  for  "BUYING  AT  HOME"  and 
keeping  business  in  their  towns.  Can  be  sold 
separately  or  together.  This  proposition  has 
great  Economic  value,  and  will  bring  tremendous 
returns  upon  the  investment.  Legitimate  reason 
for  selling.  Address — C.  M.  Lansing,  Room 
739,    McCormick    BIdg.,    Chicago,    Ills. 


Miscellaneous 


AGENTS'    names    neatly    typewritten    from   our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,     Chicago 


NEW    YORK    MAIL    ADDRESS   $2.00 
MONTHLY 
Other  services   $3.00  up.     Office  services.     Tele- 
phone messages  taken  $5.00.     Write  for  circular. 
Room    501,    32    Union    Square,   Telephone    Stuy- 
vesant  8300. 


Service 


LET    ME    WRITE    YOUR    LETTER!— 
IT  WILL  PAY   YOU   BETTER! 
I    write    letters    that    produce    profits,    business, 
orders,       remittances,      collections,      positions ! — 
Reasonable.      Write—  HENRY       BAUMANN. 
1936    Grove    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position   Wanted 


EXECUTIVE 
College  man.  35,  Christian,  10  years'  experience. 
business  getter  and  copy  man,  wants  position  on 
salary  and  commission,  with  established  agency 
having  real  service  to  sell.  Controls  several 
accounts.  Familiar  with  toilet  requisites,  indus- 
trial and  radio  accounts.  Box  288,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  for  manu- 
facturing concern  wishes  new  connection  with 
live  organization ;  7  years'  sales  and  advertising, 
6  years'  accounting  and  credit  experience ;  age 
32.  Box  291,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,  New  York   City. 


Position  Wanted 


DESIGNER    AND    LETTERER 
of    exceptional    ability.      Layouts    and    dummies. 
Intimate   knowledge  of  type.     Fifteen   years'  ex- 
perience.    Specimens.     Box    No.    292,    Adv.    and 
Selling  Fort.,  9  B:ast  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COPY    WRITER 
University  Graduate :  5  years'  agency  experience ; 

know  art  and  can  liuy ;  understand  production, 
altho  primarily  a  copywriter.  Age  25;  Christian; 
single;  references.  Box  293,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 


MARKET  AND 
MEDIA  ANALYST 

University  graduate,  M.C.S. ;  consistent 
and  conscientious  in  the  pursuit  of 
factual  bases  for  plans,  choice  of  media, 
and  solicitation,  seeks  broader  scope. 
"M.  C.  S,"  care  Box  286,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York   City. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  MANAGER 
Technical  school  graduate.  Organized  and  main- 
tained a  sales  organization  of  my  own.  Metro- 
politan selling  experience.  Assistant  sales 
manager  with  a  very  large  hardware  concern. 
Have  planned  and  carried  out  salesmen  and 
dealer  conventions.  Have  managed  a  sales  office 
of  seventy  people.  Originated  display  material, 
dealer  bulletms,  consumer  booklets  and  sales 
letters,  contacted  prospective  dealers,  etc.  At 
present  employed  as  advertising  manager  for  a 
very  successful  major  household  appliance  manu- 
facturer. Isn't  fifteen  years  of  unusual  sales 
and  advertising  experience  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration? Box  287,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly,  9   East   38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


We  know  a  good  man  for  a  concern  that  wants 
its  advertising  geared  up.  Personally — He's  35, 
married,  owns  his  own  home.  Christian,  keen, 
likable.  In  business — For  years  he's  been  ad- 
vertising manager  of  a  large  corporation  who 
sold  nationally  and  advertised  the  same  way. 
The  corporation  is  fading  from  the  picture,  due 
to  a  revolution  in  the  industry,  but  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  this  man  is  available  and  valuable. 
Mr.  L.  will  let  you  make  your  own  terms  for 
the  first  90  days.  Let  us  put  you  in  touch  with 
him.  Address  Box  No.  284,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


Solicitors  for  advertising  in  publishing  field  for 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities.  New  trade  paper  with  rapidly  growing 
circulation.  Good  opening  for  men  who  know 
field  in  their  cities.  Book  Dealers'  Weekly,  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


SALESMEN 
To  call  on  Agencies,  Publishers,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Managers ;  part  or  full  time.  Prospects 
know  us.  The  suggestion  is  all  that_  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  orders :  liberal  commission ;  state 
territory  you  cover.  Box  289,  .^dv.  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St.,   New  York  City. 
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'Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
completed  quite  a  job— requiring  al- 
most constant  use  of  STANDARD 
RATE  AND  DATA  SERVICE. 
After  doing  this,  I  cannot  help  but 
write  you  a  few  lines  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  Service. 

D.  J.  Crimmins,  Contract  Manager, 
Harry  C.  Michaels  Company, 

An  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  City. 


ris  Cjompktt  1 
latiqin  FiAires  ____ 
^    ORATE  ikD/CTASERViP? 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


New  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 
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A  representative  of  this  news- 
paper Sextette  will  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with 
manufacturers  or  their  advertis- 
ing agents  a  sales  plan  based 
upon  standardized  merchandis- 
ing service  representing  the  high- 
est type  of  efficiency. 

Kindly  address  your  inquiry  to  the 
nearest  office: 


EASTERS     OFFICE  WESTERS     OFFICE  SEff'    ESGLAND    OFFICE 

2    Columbus    Circle  Hearst    Ruilding  5  Wtnthrttp  Square 

AVic     York  Chicago  Boston 

R.    E.    BOOSE  H.    .4.     KOEHLER  S.    B,    CHITTESDES 


Boston  American 

Chicago  Evening  American 

Detroit  Times 

Rochester  Journal 

Syracuse  Telegram 

Wisconsin  News  (Milwaukee) 


If  you  owned  your  dealers'  stores 
would  your  present  advertising  suit  you? 

SURVEY  after  survey  proves  that  retail  merchants  want 
newspaper  advertising  to  back  up  the  products  they 
stock  and  sell.   Whenever  their  vote  is  taken,  their  answer 
"Give  us  newspapers." 


SO 


18, 

The  manufacturer  may  take 
issue  with  this  verdict.  He  may 
say  that  dealers  do  not  under- 
stand his  sales  and  advertising 
problems.  He  will  admit  that 
the  dealer  has  the  opportunity 
to  know,  first  hand,  what  kind 
of  advertising  mediums  create 
the  largest  number  of  sales  over 
the  counter. 

But,  the  manufacturer  may  ask. 
What  about  dealer  influence, 
prestige,   expense,   coverage? 

Answer  These  Questions  from 
the   Viewpoint  of  Your   Dealers 

Suppose,  however,  that  he  owned 
the  stores  that  sell  his  products 
to  the  ultimate  buyer. 

Then  wouldn't  the  only  kind  of 
advertising  that  counts  be  the 
kind  that  his  experience  had 
proved  would  sell  the  most  mer- 
chandise? Wouldn't  consumer 
demand  be  the  yard  stick  by 
which  he  measured  the  prestige 
of  his  advertising? 

Wouldn't  common  sense  urge 
him  to  confine  advertising  circu- 
lation to  areas  where  he  had 
established  retail  outlets? 

Wouldn't  he  build  his  business 
faster  and  more  safely  by  con- 
centrating his  stores  within  rich 
areas  instead  of  spreading  them 
over  wider  territory?  Wouldn't 
this  make  possible  more  power- 
ful and  intensive  advertising  at 
a  lower  cost  per  store  than  if 
distribution  was  spotted? 

Many  manufacturers  have  been 
asking  themselves  these  ques- 
tions, and  finding  the  correct 
answer.  The  latest  tabulations 
show  that  the  country's  fifty-nine 
leading  advertisers,  with  annual 
appropriations  ranging  upwards 
of  a  half  million  dollars,  spend 
$3,400,838*    more   for   national 


advertising  in  newspapers  every 
year  than  they  spend  in  thirty- 
one  leading  magazines. 

Smaller  advertisers  also  are  find- 
ing newspapers  to  be  the  most 
profitable  mediums  they  can 
use.  For  example,  three  manu- 
facturers, with  scattered  distribu- 
tion in  three  different  fields  of 
selling,  decided  against  stretch- 
ing a  limited  advertising  budget 
across  the  country.  Instead, 
they  would  pick  compact,  rich 
areas  and  concentrate  their  sales 
and  advertising  elTorts  on  th^iiq 
— building  them  up  one  at  -o\ 
lime. 

For  their  first  drive,  these  three  manu- 
facturers selected  The  Chicago  Terri- 
tory— Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Wisconsin 
and  Michii7an,  Their  reasons  were  defi- 
nite and  four-fold:  (1)  It  has  17% 
of  the  country's  population.  (2)  It 
makes  19 '/r  of  the  total  income  tax 
returns.  (3)  Yet  it  covers  less  than 
9%  of  the  country's  area,  and  (4)  A 
singrle  newspaper  dominates  and  in- 
fluences   the    entire    five    states. 

The  first  year.  The  Chicago  Territory 
sales  of  these  manufacturers  (which 
totaled  in  the  millions  before  the 
drives  began)  jumped  57%,  77%  and 
175%.  Their  dealer  forces  were  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  in  this 
area,  89%,  43%  and  414%  respec- 
tively. 

Isn't  This  the  Kind  of  Prestige 
and  Dealer  Influence  You  Want? 

There  is  nothing  intangible  about  that 
kind  of  dealer  influence.  Here  is  pres- 
tige put  into  the  concrete  form  of 
amazing  gains  in  sales  volume  and 
profits. 

These  are  but  three  examples  from  a 
volume  of  evidence  p-roving  that  the 
kind  of  advertising  you  would  choose 
if  you  were  in  your  dealer's  place  is 
the  kind  that  will  pay  you  best  as  a 
manufacturer. 

If  you  are  interested  in  advertising 
that  will  sell  your  goods  in  a  larger 
volume  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit  of 
sale,  a  Chicago  Tribune  man  has  a 
story  that  will  interest  you.  He  has 
a  sound,  workable  plan  to  put  before 
you  that  is  producing  astonishing  re- 
sults for  other  manufacturers.  It  may 
be  as  profitable  to  employ  in  your 
business.     Why    not    send    for    him  7 


■*?!. 


*Thi8  figure  i$  based  on  the  estimates  compiled  btf  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asttociation  and  on  estimates  compiled  by  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,    which    included     all    space     used     in     thirty-one     leading    magazines     during     1924. 

HQyTHE  WORLD'S   GREATEST  NEWSPAPEP/g& 

Circulation  Over  600.000  on  Week  Days  and  Over  1,000,000  on  Sundays 


The  1925  Book  of  Facts  on  markets  and  merchandising  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  selling  organization  requesting  it  on  business  stationery 


j^ — w  ...     _ 
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AUGUST  12, 1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  I  his  issue: 


"Does  a  Quartet  Get  More  AttenticJi  Than  a  Solo?"  By  G.  Lynn  Summer; 
"Selling  Where  the  Profits  Are"  By  William  R.  Basset;  "Using  the  Motion 
Picture  in  Public  Utilities  Advertising"  By  Arthur  Williams;  "When  Should 
You  Use  Color  in  Your  Advertising?"  "'.The  C  jject  Lesson  of  the  Oyster" 
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As  Men  Read 

So  They  Smoke 

At  home  in  the  evening,  reading  his  favorite  evening  paper — 
sHppered  feet  elevated  to  permit  the  proper  flow  of  thought — and 
cigar,  pipe  or  cigarette  going  good — that's  the  time,  place  and 
circumstance  in  which  to  sell  your  prospect  on  the  merits  of 
tobacco,  or  any  product  that  appeals  to  a  man. 

And  the  medium  through  which  to  sell  him  is  his  favorite  evening 
paper.  In  Chicago  it  is  the  Daily  News.  That  advertisers  of 
tobacco  products  realize  this  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

The  following  tobacco  advertisers  used  The  Daily  News  lineage 
opposite  their  names  in  the  first  six  months  of  1925 : 


Advertiser 

Product 

Agate  Lines 

Congress  Cigar  Co. 

La  Palina  Cigars 

5,800 

G  H  P  Cigar  Co. 

El  Producto  Cigars 

7,402 

General  Cigar  Co. 

Wm.  Penn  Cigars 

2,910 

Moos,  J  &  B  Co. 

Childs  Cigars 

2,307 

Webster  Cigar  Co. 

Webster  Cigars 

1,740 

American  Tobacco 

Omar  Cigarettes 

7,600 

Congress  Cigar  Co. 

Palina  Cigarettes 

9,185 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes 

22,023 

Lorillard  Co. 

London  Life  and  Murad  Cig. 

36,708 

Tobacco  Products  Co. 

Melachrino  Cigarettes 

2,290 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Tuxedo  Tobacco 

3,920 

Falk  Tobacco  Co. 

Herbert  Tareyton  Cigarettes 

2,240 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes 
Total 

2,440 

106,565  lines 

Reach  the  man  through  his  favorite 
home  newspaper — 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chic 


•ubllshed  every  other  Wednesday   by  Advertising  Fortim  Yorlt,   N.    Y.     Subscription   price   $3  Oil   per 

•  ,.u..       Voiiimo   K       Mfi    8       Knterert   as  second   class  m  t  Kew    York   under  Act  of  Miirch   3.    IST'J. 
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What  do  they  think  of  you 

m  Altoona,  Keokuk  and  Spokane? 


IN  Altoona,  today,  one  woman  spoke  to 
another  about  your  goods.     Or  perhaps 
it  was  about  your  competitor's  goods. 

In  Keokuk,  a  clerk  handed  out  a  package 
of  your  product.  Or  perhaps  it  was  some 
one  else's  product. 

In  Spokane,  a  jobber  told  a  retailer  why 
he  liked  your  policies.  Or  it  may  have  been 
the  other  firm's  policies  he  favored. 

If  only  you  could  know  what  your  market 
really  thinks  about  your  goods!  Then — 
sales  resistance  which  now  eats  up  your  sales- 
men's time  could  be  minimized.  Then — 
advertising  which  now  does  not  interest  your 
possible  customers  could  be  made  to  do  so. 

Why  not  get  these  facts?  Why  not  re- 
duce sales  resistance?  Why  not  make  every 
advertising  dollar  produce  more? 

Before  we  undertake  advertising  for  a 
manufacturer,  unless  the  facts  are  unmistak- 
ably clear,  we  make  a  Richards  Field  Survey 
to  get  the  complete  truth  about  his  position. 
In  a  Richards  Field  Survey,  we  go  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  retailer,  to  the  wholesaler, 
and  find  out  just  what  each  thinks  about  the 
produa  and  competitive  produas. 

The  fresh,  unbiased  information  thus  se- 
cured is  bound  in  a  book  which  we  call  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.    For  the  manufac- 


turer for  whom  compiled,  his  Richards  Book 
of  Facts  becomes  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge upon  which  sales  and  advertising  poli- 
cies are  planned. 

The  soundness  of  basing  advertising  and 
sales  work  upon  information  thus  acquired 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  For 
example,  a  manufacturer  of  a  certain  domestic 
utility  used  by  praaically  every  housewife 
had  been  advertising  its  mechanical  features. 

To  his  astonishment,  a  survey  disclosed  the 
fact  that  women  were  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  working  efficiency  of  the  article. 
Nearly  100%  of  those  interviewed  said  that 
they  would  switch  to  another  brand  if  it 
better  met  their  requirements  in  one  partic- 
ular. And  this  feature  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  product's  efficiency! 

We  would  like  to  prepare  advertising  for 
you  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
Richards  Book  of  Faas.  Let  us  show  you 
what  we  can  do  as  demonstrated  by  what  we 
are  doing  for  our  clients. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  booklet  which 
we  recently  published,  "Business  Research." 
Write  for  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  inc 
253  Park  Avenue        •«  »•        New  York  City 

^n  advertising  (Agency  established  1874 
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10NG  before  gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska,  The 
^  Indianapolis  News  was  producing  it  for  its  adver- 
tisers.    It  has  done  so  continuously  since  1869. 

With  the  energy,  intelligence  and  rich  productivity 
of  the  teeming  Middle  West  to  draw  from,  adver- 
tisers in  The  Indianapolis  News  today  find  wealth 
in  a  golden  stream  of  sales. 

No  other  newspaper  in  Indiana,  daily  or  Sunday, 
equals  the  circulation  of  The  News.  No  other 
Indianapolis  newspaper  has  ever  approached  its  ad- 
vertising endorsement.  Last  year  The  Indianapolis 
News  carried  more  advertising  than  all  other  Indian- 
apolis newspapers  combined — in  less  than  half  as  many 
issues.     And  th,e  year  before,  too. 


—5 
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DAN  A.  CARi<'JlX, 
tlO  E*it  42a  St.,  New  York. 


TANK  T.  CARROLL 
'"••'lUiagSianager 


J.  E.  LUTZ, 
The  Tower  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Page  5 — ^The  News  Digest 


"Success"  Magazine 

Announces  the  election  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  Lou  E.  Holland,  for  the  past 
three  years  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Sher- 
man Rogers,  associate  editor,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Success,  and 
T.  S.  Trebell  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising director. 


"Dearborn  Independent" 

Announces  a  change  of  policy  begin- 
ning with  the  October  3  issue  of  the 
magazine.  It  will  be  enlarged  from  32 
to  48  pages  and  advertising  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  first  time  since  Henry 
Ford  has  owned  the  property. 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Announces  that  the  date  for  the  an- 
nual "A.  B.  C.  Week"  has  been  defi- 
nitely set  for  October  12-17.  The  two- 
day  convention  sessions  of  the  Bureau 
will  close  the  week  on  October  15  and 
16.  The  Inland  Press  Association  will 
open  the  week  with  a  two-day  session; 
the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
will  meet  from  the  13th  to  15th,  and 
the  Agricultural  Publishers  Associa- 
tion on  the  15th.  The  Association  of 
Foreign  Language  Newspapers  is  plan- 
ning a  luncheon  exclusively  for  the  ed- 
itors of  foreign  language  newspapers, 
and  the  Western  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies will  be  hosts  to  the  visiting  pub- 
lishers at  a  luncheon  on  October  15th. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  the 
16th. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Y ounggreen.  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  following  concerns:  Milwaukee 
Tank  Works,  manufacturers  of  gaso- 
line filling  station  equipment,  oil  sys- 
tems, tanks  and  air  compressors;  Bel- 
gium Shoe  Company,  Belgium,  Wis., 
makers  of  an  orthopedic  shoe;  Kemp- 
smith  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturers  of  milling  ma- 
chines, and  the  Ryd-E-Z  Spring  Com- 
pany, New  York,  makers  of  truck  and 
automobile   springs. 


iW.  C.  Bittel 

For  the  past  eleven  years  production 
nanager  of  the  Federal  Advertising 
V.gency,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  joined  the 
Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Company, 
lohnstown,  N.  Y.,  as  general  manager 
nth  particular  direction  over  advertis- 
ag  and  sales. 


rBorge  J.  Callahan 

Executive  director  of  Sharpe  &  Com- 
pany, New  York  advertising  agents, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
publicity  director  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  William  Kennelly,  Inc.,  same 
city,  real  estate  auctioneers. 


Canipbell-Eivald  Company 

Chicago  oflSce,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Illinois  Brass  Manufacturing 
Company,  same  city,  makers  of  exhaust 
horns. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

PRACTICALLY  aU  of  the  business 
barometers  indicate  a  continuance  of 
trade  activity.  Building  goes  on  at  a 
record  rate.  Preliminary  figures  for  July 
indicate  a  construction  volume  amounting 
to  $650,000,000.  AU  previous  records  were 
broken  by  the  nation's  total  of  approxi- 
mately $3,700,000,000  for  building  con- 
struction in  the  seven  months  which  ended 
August  1.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  strong 
situation  has  ever  prevailed  before,  and 
this  fact  provides  assurance  that  prosperity 
in  all  allied  lines  will  continue  during 
the  Autumn  months.  The  greatest  re- 
gional activity  in  building  has  taken  place 
in  the  South  where  the  July  gains  in 
many  sections  were  as  much  as  75  per 
cent  over  last  year. 

C  The  railroads  are  gaining  in  earning 
power.  The  outlay  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000  for  railroad  improvements  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  managements  of 
the  different  carriers  to  affect  material 
savings  in  operating  costs.  That  even  a 
larger  volume  of  business  is  anticipated 
this  Fall  is  indicated  by  the  further  plac- 
ing of  large  orders  for  additional  cars, 
engines  and  other  equipment.  With  car 
loadings  now  in  the  miUion-car-a-week 
classification,  it  is  not  surprising  t'>at  rail- 
road officials  shonid  feel  optimistic. 

C  The  record  totals  of  bonds  now  being 
called  in  advance  of  maturity  also  indi- 
cate the  underlying  strength  of  many  of 
our  corporations.  The  outlook  is  for  nor- 
mal crops  in  both  volume  and  value,  and 
as  a  result  the  manufacturers  of  farm  im- 
plements are  enjoying  the  best  selling 
season  in  years.  In  Europe  the  crop  out- 
look is  also  reassuring  and  trade  activity 
overseas,  generally,  is  increasing. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Cliveden  Company,  same 
city,  distributors  of  knitted  goods  and 
silk  wear  undergarments. 


Norman  F.  D'Evelyn 

San  Francisco,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  following  financial  concerns  of 
that  city:  Ferguson-Kennedy,  Inc.,  spe- 
cialists in  California  securities;  Thomas 
C.  Davies,  investment  bonds;  Stever  & 
Company,  members  of  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  and  West 
American  Finance  Company. 


E.  H.  Bennett 

For  the  past  ten  years  on  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  Jewelers'  Circular, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
Housewares,  published  by  Demarest 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York. 


M.  H.  Seixas 

For  the  past  six  years  space  buyer 
with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency,  has  become  associated 
with  the  New  York  office  of  Hal  T. 
Boulden  &  Associates,  Inc.,  publishers' 
representatives. 


Power,  Alexander  & 
Jenkins  Company 

Detroit,  will  act  as  advertising  coun- 
sel for  the  U.  S.  Truck  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Ward  C.  Maybom 

General  business  manager  of  the 
Southwest  group  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  has  opened  a 
regional  advertising  office  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  E.  A.  Tapscott,  formerly  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
News,  has  been  appointed  Dallas  repre- 
sentative. 


Johnston- Ayr es  Company 

San  Francisco  advertising  agency, 
announces  the  consolidation  with  it  of 
Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  same  city.  The 
combined  business  will  be  administered 
under  the  name  of  the  Johnston-Ayres 
Company  with  offices  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building. 


C.  P.  McDonald  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  and  the 
J.  H.  Taylor  Construction  Company, 
same  city. 


Robert  E.  Ramsay 

Of  the  Robert  E.  Ramsay  Organi- 
zation, has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  "On  to  Boston"  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club, 
organized  to  promote  the  club's  repre- 
sentation at  the  convention  of  the  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association,  to 
be  held  in  Boston,  October  28-30. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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BUSINESS  DULL 
AND  STUPID? 

A  WRITER  of  fiction  said  to  the  editor  pf  Nation's  Business 
/\ the  other  day:  , 

"You  must  get  fiction  into  your  magazine.  The  business 
man  is  tired.  He  needs  adventure,  pretty  girls,  deteaive  stones. 
If  it  were  not  for  us  story-tellers,  .\merican  business  men 
would  die  of  dry  rot!" 


Nonsense ! 
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Even  while  the  writer  folk  conjure  up 
hair-breadth  'scapes,  the  business  man 
is  liring  a  grander  romance  all  his  own. 

From  morning  until  night,  adven- 
ture touches  him  on  every  side.  HiJ 
daily  mail  is  Chapter  I  of  an  all  day  plot. 

HE  DOES    not    need    synthetic 
romance. 
He  finds  his  shipment  of  alarm 
clocks  held  up  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Himalaya^  because  he  did  not  pack  for 
mule-back. 

He  sees  a  little-used  element,  needed 
by  the  ton  for  automobiles,  discovered 
in  the  sea  by  a  fellow  business  man, 
and  he  turns  a  ship  into  a  floating 
factory.' 

He  sees  a  Detroit  mechanic  who 
figured  out  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
automobile  must  not  be  a  rich  man's 
luxury,  and  as  a  result  has  become  the 
richest  man  in  the  world. 

Romance?  Adventure?  Excitement? 
The  business  man  lives  it,  eats  it, 
sleeps  it.  He  is  an  actor  in  the  drama 
of  the  human  race— a  drama  that  takes 
in  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth 
beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

HE  GETS  a  glimmer  of  what  commer- 
cial transportation  by  air  will  mean 
to  his  business.' 

He  watches  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  all  business  is  crooked, 
and  he  relishes  the  recent  revolution 
in  that  body.* 

He  sees  our  Federal  Reserve  System 
threatened,  and  learn»  of  the  play  of 
forces  that  surround  it.' 

He  senses  the  200  items  of  cost,  which 
in  this  modern  day  go  into  a  $9-50 
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pair  of  shoes,  and  enjoys  it  when  the 
facts,  in  their  nakedness,  convert  a  po- 
tential Bolshevik.' 


He  knows  that  lots  of  researching  is 
bunk ;'  and  he  is  surprised  to  find  how 
bard  it  is  to  give  away  70  million  dol- 
lars intelligently.' 

He  sees  in  Florida  and  its  gold  rush  a 
new  Golconda  of  quick-made  fortunes. 
He  revels  in  the  adventure  of  wheat 
and  its  answer  to  the  politicians." 

He  stands  beside  our  500  miUion 
doUar  heap  of  ashes,  and  wonders- 
He  sees  both  sides  of  the  ouestioo  of 
restoring  German  property,'^  and  when 
some  long-haired  socialist  calls  him  a 
money-grubber,  he  answers.  Yes, 
but-''" 

Tired?   Bored? 

THE  AMERICAN  business  man  WM 
never  more  keenly  alive  to  eco- 
nomic questions.  He  finds  thrilling  read- 
ing in  the  literature  of  business  writtett 
in  a  human  way— as  one  business  matt 
talks  to  another. 

That  is  why,  in  a  very  short  rime, 
183,000  business  men  have  discovered 
Nation's  Business. 

It  contains  no  love  storiet.  But 
romance  lives  in  its  pages  for  thoso 
who  read  it. 

NATION'S  BUSINESS  Is  a  monthly 
magazine,  published  by  the  largest 
business  organiiarion  in  the  world.  It 
is  founded  on  the  belief  that  anything 
not  for  the  good  of  the  public  is  not 
for  the  good  of  business.  Its  circula- 
tion five  years  ago  was  55,000:  today 
it  b  183,000. 
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udge  Gary  Says  —  "The  South 
Coining  Into  Her  Own  Again^* 

TN   a  letter  to   Richard   H,  Edmonds,   president   of 
-*-  Manufacturers'  Record,  Judge  Gary  wrote  as  follows — 

In  answer  to  your  telegram  of  today,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been 
spending  considerable  time  in  Birmingham  and  vicinity  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  and  have  been  very  agreeably  surprised  by  the  new  developments 
which  are  to  be  seen.    The  South  is  "coming  into  her  own"  again. 

Apparently  the  people  are  prosperous,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  new  building, 
the  population  is  increasing,  the  farm  products  are  becoming  more  diversified 
and  the  lands  are  better  cultivated  than  I  have  heretofore  noticed.  What  strikes 
me  most  forcibly  is  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  people  generally.  I  have 
heard  some  very  good  speeches  by  distinguished  Southern  gentlemen  in  favor  of 
the  observance  of  law  and  order,  the  cooperation  of  different  interests  and  the 
determination  to  add  to  the  strength,  prosperity  and  influence  of  the  whole 
South.  I  have  been  through  the  Southern  country  considerably  during  the  last 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  and  have  noticed  the  changes  for  the  better  which  have 
been  appearing  from  year  to  year,  but  my  last  visit  gave  me  a  better  impression 
of  the  present  conditions  and  future  prospects  of  the  South  than  any  I  have 
made  before. 

As  you  know,  our  immense  iron  and  steel  plant  at  Birmingham  has  been  and 
is  growing  in  capacity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  there  one  of  the  finest  plants 
in  the  world,  and  with  the  great  quantity  of  raw  products  available,  including 
particularly  iron  ore,  coal  and  stone,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  proportions. 

In  short,  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Alabama,  especially  Birmingham, 
and  more  especially  our  own  organization,  which  I  consider  as  fine  as  any  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  this  country  or  any  other  country. 


Net  Paid  Circulation  Now  in  Excess  of 

76,000  DaUy  86,000  Sunday 

THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.  KELLY-SMITH   CO. 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 
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XJTAVE  you  been  told  that 
^^  unless  you  have  $100,000 
to  spend  you'd  better  not  start 
advertising? 

We  can  start  you  on  $15,000, 
provided  you  have  a  quality 
product  sold  to  people  of  means 
and  taste. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  what  the 
above  sum  can  be  made  to 
produce  through  the  Conde 
Nast  Group  of  magazines. 


VOGUE 
VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All    members    of    the    Audit    Bureau     of    Circulations 


[ 
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SINCE  the  days  of  Le  Sieur  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac 
— men  have  set  sail  in  ships  from  Detroit,  the 
"city  of  the  straits." 

Scarce  does  the  first  robin  of  spring  answ^er  the  croak- 
ing of  the  frogs  along  the  scenic  banks  of  Belle  Isle, 
before  new  thousands  of  Detroiters  and  Detroit  visitors 
embark  on  lake  and  river  voyages. 

They  go  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  Mackinac  Island 
and  Chicago  on  the  great  ships  of  the  D  &  C— to  the 
historic  waters  of  Put-in-Bay  on  the  Ashley  and 
Dustin  line — to  Belle  Isle  and  Bob-Lo  on  the  boats  of 
the  Detroit  and  ^A(^indsor  Ferr>'  Company — and  to  Port 
Huron  and  the  St.  Clair  Flats  on  the  White  Star  fleet. 

They  go  in  answ^er  to  the  perennial  lure  of  the  lakes 
— and  because,  for  upw^ard  to  fifteen  years,  they  have 
been  reminded  to  go  in  advertisements  prepared  by 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 


The  Campbell-Ewald  organization  of  175 
people,  ofvned  entirely  by  the  men  tvho 
operate  it,  -with  a  volume  of  business 
placing  it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in 
the  country,  is  at  your  service  to  handle 
large  or  small  accounts.  At  any  time, 
anywhere,   we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  EwALD,  fres. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Prej. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secy 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


oAdrertising 


Genera/   Offices:    DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
TORONTO 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI 


e 


C-  E.  Co.,  1925 
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Again 


A  Capture! 


Recently  The  Designer 

startled  the  magazine 
world  by  securing  for  its 
readers  Sinclair  Lewis's 
first  novel  in  three  years, 
"Arrowsmith."  This, the 
first  of  his  really  serious 
stories  to  be  published 
in  serial  form,  is  hailed 
as  greater  than  "Main 
Street"  or  "Babbitt," 
and  today  is  a  best- seller 
on  two  continents. 


Now,  The  Delineator 

is  publishing  the  latest 
novel  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson, "One  Increasing 
Purpose."  I  twill  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  the 
fall.  It  is  already  being 
advertised.  It,  too,  will 
be  a  best-seller — like  "If 
Winter  Comes,"  which 
The  Delineator  also  gave 
its  readers  first. 


Ddineator  Readers — and  Designer  Readers — know  their  favorites  by  name 

Do  They  Know  Your  Products? 

THE  DELINEATOR  '-^-) 

'    (-aeop.,  THE  DESIGNER 


CHICAGO 


(The  Butterick  Combination) 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

The  City  of 

Beautiful  Homes 

Buffalo  is  a  home  loving  city.  It  has  130,726 
homes.  Most  of  them  are  attractive.  Many  are 
beautiful.  Some  are  magnificent.  38.6%  of  the 
homes  in  Buffalo  are  owned  by  the  families 
living  in  them — a  fact  indicating  the  substan- 
tial character  of  the  city  and  its  worth  as  a 
market  for  advertised  goods. 


During  July  the  News 
will  throw  open  for  the 
inspection  of  its  readers 
nine  different  homes. 
All  will  be  new  homes, 
completely  furnished  by 
the  merchants  of  Buf- 
falo. They  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  several 
different  residential  sec- 
tions of  Buffalo.  This 
is  not  an  advertising 
"stunt" — not  a  line  of 
copy  will  be  solicited. 
It  will  be  a  genuinely 
constructive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  News  to 
educate  its  readers  in 
the  selection,  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
homes  that  will  particularly  fit  the  needs  of 
individual  families   of  varying  incomes.     The 


price  range  of  these 
homes  will  be  from 
$7250  to  $32,000. 
In  August,  1914,  a 
similar  homes  beautiful 
exhibit  was  sponsored 
by  the  News.  With 
only  three  homes  on 
display  for  one  week 
there  were  more  than 
150,000  visitors  —  more 
than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  city. 
The  results  of  last 
year's  exhibit  were  im- 
mensely pleasing  to 
News    readers    and    to 

the  merchants  and  realtors  who  participated. 

They  are  co-operating  this  year  in  even  greater 

measure. 


Greatest    Circulation    in 

New  York  State  Outside 

of    New    York    City 


The  JSews  Is  Buffalo's  Home  Newspaper 


Carries     45.56%     of     all 

advertising    in    the    six 

Buffalo  daily  papers 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


A£.C.   Mar.   31.   1925 
129,777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH    COMPANY,    National    RepresentaUre* 


Present  Average 
134,283 


Marbriave  Bldr-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lytton  Bide.,  Ckicaco,  lU. 
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^^    A      HOMEtf  PAPER      FOR 


PEOPLE  ^WHQ     THINK~U^p^ 


At  3^  '^  Largest  Evening 
Givculation  in  New  England 

Drawlbnr  Own  CoNdusions/ 


Volume  Five 
Number  Eight 
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Does  a  Quartet  Get  More  Attention  Than  a  Solo?  15 

G.  Lynn  Sumner 
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J.  George  Frederick 
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William  R.  Basset 

The  Trend  in  the  Use  of  Color  20 

Richard  A.  Dunne 

Using  the  Motion  Picture  in  Public  Utilities  Adver- 
tising 21 
Arthur  Williams 

When  Should  You  Use  Color  in  Your  Advertising  ?        23 
Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 

A  Suggestion  for  Mr.  Fiske  24 

Kenneth  M.  Goode 

The  Editorial  Page  25 

Are  You  One  of  Advertising's  Overspenders  ?  26 

Robert  R.  Updegraff 

When  Advertising  Gets  Your  Goat,  Try  Playwriting    30 
Kane  Campbell 

Written  by  Our  Readers  32 

This  Intangible  Thing  Called  Reader  Confidence  34 

Harry  Tipper 

Copy  That  Illustrates  Pictures  36 

Frank  Hough 
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In  Sharper  Focus  64 
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Former  Bricklayer 
Now  Earning 

$12,000  a  Year 

"Wh«n  I  enrolled  with  tb*  Internationa] 
Correspondence  School*,  I  waa  a  brick- 
layer and  I   didn't  know  a  thinr  about 
blueprints.     Today  I  have  my  own  con- 
tracting business  and  I   am  able  to  fig- 
ure the  most  difficult  Jobs  and  execute 
them    to    the    satisfaction    of    everyone 
concerned.        My      Income     Is     between 
$12,000    and    9I5.000    a    year.      It    cer- 
tainly was  a  lucky   day   for  me  when  I 
»eat  in  that  I.  C.  S.  coupon." 
That's  %,  true  slory  of  what  Just  one  student  of 
the   IntCTTiational    Corrfspondence  Schools  has  donr. 
There  are   thousands  of   others.     Every  miil  brinp 
letten  from  men  and  women  telling  of  increases  tn 
Bcocne  and  salary  due  directly  to  spare-lime  study. 
One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  L  C.  S.,  in  tha 
quiet  of  your  own  home,  will  prepare  you  (or  success 
io  the  work  you  like  best. 

Miul  thm  coupon  /or  Frmt  BeehUt 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  5523-E  SCRANTON,PA. 

Explain,  without  obllKttloK  na.  bowl  can  qualify  f or  the  posUloB, 
or  In  Ibe  subject,  be/or*  wtiJcb  I  mark  X. 


T^HE  International  Correspon- 
-*•  dence  Schools  have  developed  an 
efficient  system  of  keyed  adver- 
tisements whereby  they  may  study 
accurately  each  individual  inser- 
tion and  check  up  on  its  results. 
G.  Lynn  Sumner,  in  the  lead  ar- 
ticle of  this  issue,  relates  some  of 
their  experiences  and  describes 
some  of  the  rather  surprising  dis- 
coveries made  regarding  keyed 
advertising  in  general  and  mul- 
tiple insertions  in  particular. 


M.   C.   ROBBINS,   Publisher 

J.  H.  MOORE,  Oeneral  Manager 

Offices:  9  EAST  38th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:   Caledonia  9770 


Nbw  York: 

P.   K.    ICRBTSCHMAR 

A.  M.  FRANKLIN 


W. 


San  Francisco: 
A.  DOUGLASS,  320  Market  St 
Garfield  2444 


Ohigaoo  * 

JUSTIN  F.  BARBOUR 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. ;  Wabash  4000 


NBW    OBI.EAN8: 

H.    H.    MARSH 
Mandevllle,  Louisiana 


ClevbIaANd  :  London  : 

A.  a  LINDQUIST  66   and  67  Shoe  Lane,  E.   C.  4: 

405  Swetland  Bldg.:  Superior  1817  Telephone  Holbom   1900 

Subscription  Prices :   U.  S.  A.  $3.00  a  year.   Canada  $3.50  a  year.  Foreign  $4.00  a  year.  15  cents  a  copy 
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California 

SPORTS  HATS 

Town  ana  Country 


MEADOWBROOK  Hats,  made  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Simon  Millinery  Com- 
pany, reflect  the  spirit  of  sport  of  this 
great  American  playground.  There  is  that 
clean-cut  smartness  about  them  that  is  the 
very  making  of  a  sport  hat;  the  warm  color- 
fulness  that  comes  from  sunny  beaches.  No 
wonder  they  won  local  success  instantly. 

But  Meadowbrook  Hats  have  gone  much 
farther.  With  all  the  trends  of  fashion  flow- 
ing westward  from  New  York,  they  alone 
in  the  field  of  Women's  Wear  bucked  the 
tide,  and  spread  eastward.  Now,  after  only 
four  years  of  advertising  they  are  nation- 
ally known  and  nationally  asked  for. 

The  well  merited  success  of  a  quality  prod-r 
uct,  of  course.  But  their  success  was  speeded 
up  and  assured  by  the  right  kind  of  adver- 
tising, carefully  planned,  tastefully  exe- 
cuted. Just  another  instance  of  Truth  — 
well  told. 
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Does  a  Quartet  Get  More 
Attention  Than  a  Solo  ? 

By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 

ONE    day,    several    years    ago,  the  inquiries  and  sales  it  produces,  terns  are   used   by   different   adver- 

when  I  was  advertising  man-  Not     merely     is     each     publication  tisers.     In  the  case  of  the  I.  C.  S., 

ager      of     the      International  keyed  but  each  issue  and  each  piece  box  numbers  are  used  in  the  address 

Correspondence    Schools,    a    member  of   copy.     Many   different   key   sys-  in  the  coupon.     Every  individual  in- 


of  the  Board  of  Directors 
called  me  on  the  phone. 
"I  have  just  been  looking 
through  Review  of  Re- 
views," he  said,  "and  I 
find  twfo  I.  C.  S.  adver- 
tisements in  the  same 
issue.  Isn't  that  a  waste 
of  money?" 

Now  that  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  question 
for  that  director  or  any- 
one else  to  ask.  For  of 
course  he  did  not  know 
that  we  had  been  con- 
ducting tests  over  a  long 
period  and  had  made  dis- 
coveries which  resulted 
in  our  adopting  a  policy 
of  multiple  advertising 
in  several  magazines ; 
that  is,  the  use  of  two  or 
more  pieces  of  copy  in 
the  same  issue. 

.  Pf  sibly    I    should    say     j^^^.^  left-handed  when  it  comes  to  reading  a  magazine. 
right  here  for  the  benefit      ^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  jj^,^,   ^.^^  j^^^jl,!^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

ot    those    few    who    may  ^j^^^.^   ^   number   of   separately   keyed    advertisements 

"t       ,,?     ™liar     with  gj.^  pj^pgj  .^  jjjg  ^^^^  jgg^g     ^j^jjg  jjj^jgg  plgj.gj  jjgg^ 

keyed     advertising,  that  ^j^^  center  of  the  advertising  pages  have  been  compara- 

ac        •    V'       .    -.-^^J  ',f'  lively  low  in  productivitv  of  inquiries,  those  near  the 

!"^">       M    individually  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^.   j^^^^   ^^.'^^  ^^j,            ^dless   of  copy 

keyed   so  that  it  may  be  or.- 

definitely    credited     with  ;=;==^^^=::^^^======^;^^^=^======= 


(g)  Brown  Bros. 


IT  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  people  in  the  world 
i 


sertion  is  given  a  dis- 
tinctive box  number  and 
that  number  is  not  used 
again  anywhere  in  I.  C. 
S.  advertising  for  four 
years. 

Previous  to  the  time  of 
the  experiments  I  speak 
of,  it  had  been  customary, 
when  a  magazine  was 
producing  well,  gradually 
to  increase  the  size  of 
space  used  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  inquiries 
from  its  readers.  For 
example,  a  magazine 
might  first  be  used  with 
quarter-page  space.  If 
that  paid  on  the  basis  of 
a  required  number  of 
inquiries  with  some  to 
spare,  the  space  was  in- 
creased to  one-half  page. 
If  that  paid  well,  the 
space  was  increased  to  a 
full  page.  And  in  a  few 
instances,  where  a  full 
page  was  very  produc- 
tive, the  space  was  in- 
creased to  a  double 
spread. 

Then    one    day,    as   an 
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experiment,  we  departed  from  this  tion  to  the  total  number  of  adver-  answer  from  a  certain  still  smaller 

policy.     A   magazine   which  carried  tising  pages  in  the  publication.  number.     It  will  be   overlooked  en- 

a  considerable  volume  of  advertising        Now  here  was  an  interesting  ap-  tirely  by  a  considerable  portion  of 

had  paid  well  on  half-page  space  and  plication  of  that  "good  old  law  of  all  who  receive  that  issue.     If  the 

had  drawn  its  reward  of  a  full-page  averages."     The   first   duty  of  any  number  of  advertising  pages  is  two 

insertion.     This  did  a  fair  job  but  advertisement    is   to   get    attention,  hundred  instead  of  one  hundred  the 

did  not  pull  twice  as  many  inquiries  If  it  is  not  seen,  it  will  not  be  read,  chances     of    the     single     half-page 
as    the    half.     The    next 


time  it  came  up  on  the 
schedule,  we  gave  it  two 
half-page  units,  different 
in  illustration  and  copy, 
but  carrying,  of  course, 
the  same  familiar  coupon 
with  about  forty  listed 
subjects.  Both  adver- 
tisements paid  out,  each 
producing  practically  the 
same  number  of  leads 
that  a  single  half-page 
had  produced  previously. 
The  two  halves  together 
did  substantially  better 
than  the  single  full  page. 

In  the  next  issue  we 
could  catch  we  scheduled 
three  half-page  units — 
and  they  all  paid.  In  the 
next,  we  scheduled  four 
halves — and  again  they 
all  paid.  By  this  time  we 
were  getting  almost  four 
times  as  many  inquiries 
from  this  publication 
each  month  as  we  had  re- 
ceived when  we  were 
using  one  half-page  ad- 
vertisement, and  we  were 
getting  them  all  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 

Then  we  began  carry- 
ing the  test  into  other 
magazines,  particularly 
those  bulky  with  advertis- 
ing. Wherever  we  used 
multiple  insertions  we  re- 
quested the  publisher  to 
distribute  the  different 
pieces  of  copy  well 
through  the  advertising 
sections. 

Gradually  we  reached 
what  seemed  to  be  the 
saturation  point  on  vari- 
ous magazines  so  far  as 
the  number  of  insertions 
possible  in  a  single  issue 
was  concerned,  but  not 
until  we  had  found  that 
in  three  publications  we 
could  profitably  carry  as 
many  as  eight  different  =^^= 
advertisements  each 
month.  In  some,  the  limit  was  four, 
in  others  three;  a  great  many  never 
were  able  to  pay  out  on  more  than  a 
single  insertion  per  issue. 

In  magazines  of  the  same  general 
class,  however,  the  number  of  multi- 
ple insertions  that  could  be  used 
profitably  was  just  about  in  propor- 
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THIS  chart  represents  a  composite  report  on  three 
years'  advertising  in  one  publication.  Eight  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  copy  were  used  in  each  issue,  a  total  of 
288  separately  keyed  insertions  in  36  issues.  Each  of 
the  three  lines  represents  one  year's  advertising  and 
each  individual  position  represents  the  average  num- 
ber of  inquiries  produced  each  month  in  that  year  by 
the  advertisement  occupying  the  indicated  position  in 
the  issue.  For  example,  the  first  advertisement  in  the 
magazine  is  shown  always  to  be  the  most  productive 
and  from  there  production  declines  directly  in  relation 
to    position   until    the   next   to   the   last    advertisement 


and  if  it  is  not  read,   it  certainly 
never  will  be  answered. 

One  half-  page  advertisement 
among  a  hundred  pages  of  advertis- 
ing in  an  issue  going  to  a  million 
people  will  be  seen  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  readers,  it  will  be  read  by  a 
certain  lesser  number,  and  draw  an    ticularly    good    producer    would    be 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58] 


advertisement  being  seen, 
read  and  answered  are 
all  somewhat  reduced. 
If,  in  the  "double  size 
issue,"  the  same  propo- 
sition is  presented  twice, 
the  chance  for  attention, 
interest,  and  response, 
theoretically  at  least, 
should  be  approximately 
maintained.  And  each 
additional  insertion,  up 
to  a  certain  saturation 
point,  will  catch  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of 
an  added  group  of 
readers. 

What  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  problem 
of  getting  known  adver- 
tising results  were  as 
simple  as  all  this  might 
indicate.  Think  how 
much  more  time  there 
would  be  for  golf  if  you 
needed  only  to  take  two 
half-page  advertisements 
and  a  million  readers, 
mix  thoroughly  to  insure 
circulation,  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  one  month  and 
have  a  definitely  known 
result  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  But  unfortun- 
ately even  keyed  adver- 
tising is  not  so  simple  as 
that.  Space  and  circula- 
tion are  only  two  ingre- 
dients in  a  very  compli- 
cated recipe.  The  vary- 
ing effectiveness  in  copy 
appeal  can — and  often 
does — upset  all  other  cal- 
culations. Good  copy — 
above  all,  interesting 
copy — can  claim  atten- 
tion though  caught  in 
an  avalanche  of  mediocre 
competition. 

There    is   still   another 
factor  which  enters  more 
into     results,     possibly 
more    than    most    adver- 
tisers realize.     It  entered 
^=^=      into  our  tests  of  multiple 
insertions    and    provided 
an     elusive     complicating     element 
that  for  a  time  had  us  guessing. 

While  testing  to  find  the  satura- 
tion point  on  the  number  of  inser- 
tions we  could  use  in  a  single  issue 
we  were  also  testing  copy.  An  ad- 
vertisement that  seemed  to  be  a  par- 
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Courtesy  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Commerce 


TYPICAL  scenes  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  from  which  port  operates  one  of  the  largest  fishing  fleets  in 
the  Atlantic.  Photograph  above  to  the  left  shows  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lying  in  after  an  expedition 
to  the  Grand  Banks.  Above  to  the  right  is  shown  the  cleaning  process  being  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
many  plants  which  the  town  boasts.  A  number  of  the  best  known  firms  dealing  in  prepared  and 
preserved      fish      products,      many      of      them      extensive      advertisers,      are      located      in      Gloucester 

The  Object  Lesson  of  the  Oyster 

By  J.  George  Frederick 

"S' 


ERMONS  in  stones"  may  now  dustry  within   the  fold   of  modern-  bility  which   is   so   poorly  merchan- 
ibe  read  by  sales  and  advertis-  ized,  advertised  food  products.  dised.     Even   canned   fish  is  better 
'ing  men  as  "sermons  in  oys-  There  is  no  primary  food  market  merchandised  than   fresh  fish;   and 
ters."  quite  so  disorganized  as  the  oyster  as  for  a  comparison  with   meat  or 
Not    long    ago    the    final    chapter  and  fish  market;  no  article  of  such  dairy  or  bakery  products,  the   con- 
was  written  to  a  modern  merchan-  universal   consumption   and    desira-  trast  is  shocking. 


dising  tragedy — the  mar- 
keting of  oysters.  The 
Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  in  co- 
operation with  the  oyster 
packers  of  the  State,  who 
have  been  under  a  shadow 
since  the  typhoid  epi- 
demic (which  was  laid  to 
the  oyster),  have  now 
taken  the  step  that  was 
logical  long  ago.  Com- 
plete protection  from  im- 
purity, and  a  system 
of  identifying  markings, 
traceable  from  consumer 
to  packer,  have  been  ac- 
complished. A  serial 
number  is  assigned  to 
each  packer,  and  respon- 
sibility for  quality  is  now 
placed  as  definitely  as  it 
is  with  Heinz  pickles  or 
Campbell's  Soups.  The 
further  interesting  thing 
is  that  this  is  a  voluntary 
action,  not  a  legal  com- 
pulsion. 

The   time    is    ripe    for 
bringing  the  sea  food  in- 


FRESH  fish  is  being  handled  and  sold  in  a  manner 
which  has  not  been  changed  or  much  improved 
upon  in  the  course  of  a  whole  century.  The  resultant 
danger  of  infection  is  not  desirable  from  a  public 
health  point  of  view  and  constitutes  a  continual  menace 
to  the  business  as  a  whole,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  oyster 
situation,  which  recently  reached  a  long  pending  climax 


Fish  is  an  article  of 
food  that  is  particularly 
and  especially  perishable. 
It,  therefore,  should  be 
handled  with  more  care 
than  is  used  with  meat, 
dairy  and  bakery  prod- 
ucts. But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  fish  is  being 
handled  and  sold  in  a 
manner  that  hasn't  been 
changed  o  r  improved 
much  in  a  whole  century. 
Fish  get  to  consumers  in 
precisely  the  same  primi- 
tive manner  that  they 
got  to  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's table  in  the  days  of 
our  colonial  history. 

For  want  of  the  sim- 
plest of  modern  methods 
— a  fish  exchange — the 
captains  of  fishing 
smacks  coming  to  New 
York  piers  often  lie  in 
the  harbor  for  days  with 
their  highly  perishable 
cargoes,  waiting  for  bet- 
ter prices.  The  result  is 
not  desirable  from  a 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52] 
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Sales  Manuals  That  Make  Good 


Getting  the  Salesmen  to 
Use  Them 

By  Will  Hunter  Morgan 


WHERE  salesmen  fail  to  use  a 
sales  manual  a  reason  very 
generally  given  is  that  it  has 
too  much  of  the  "home-office"  feeling 
and  not  enough  of  the  real  spirit  of 
the  "field."  More  and  more  manu- 
facturers are  waking  up  to  this 
danger.  One  experienced  sales  man- 
ager with  whom  I  talked  a  few 
months  ago  said  flatly,  "The  only 
kind  of  a  sales  manual  which  sales- 
men will  really  use  is  the  one  which 
has  been  prepared  out  of  their  own 
daily  experience."  He  didn't  mean 
that  the  home  office  should  not  add 
its  wisdom  to  the  material  so  pro- 
vided, but  his  way  of  preparing 
sales  manuals  both  begins  and  ends 
with  the  salesmen  themselves.  Briefly 
put,  here  is  his  method  of  procedure : 

In  preparing  a  new  manual,  he 
first  of  all  gets  up  a  brief  outline 
covering  the  proposed  contents.  This 
outline  is  multigraphed.  A  copy  is 
sent  to  every  salesman.  With  it 
goes  a  note  explaining  that  the  house 
is  working  on  a  new  manual.  Each 
salesman  is  asked  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions that  occur  to  him  as  to  what 
should  be  included.  The  outline  is 
referred  to  as  a  very  tentative  list  of 
the  things  that  seem  advisable  in 
such  a  book. 

The  salesman  is  asked  to  make 
comments  on  the  points  put  down. 
He  is  asked  to  specify  what  he  thinks 
are  the  five  most  important  factors 
to  be  considered  in  preparing  the 
manual. 

"In  many  cases,"  confesses  this 
executive,  "the  salesman's  sugges- 
tions and  comments  are  not  particu- 
larly worth  while.  But  the  proceed- 
ure  serves  two  very  valuable  pur- 
poses. For  one  thing  it  makes  sure 
that  no  really  worth  while  contribu- 
tions will  be  overlooked.  And  it 
makes  the  salesmen  feel  more  that 
we  are  trying  to  meet  their  needs 
rather  than  attempting  to  cram 
something  down  their  throats." 

After  the  returns  are  in,  they  are 
gone  over  carefully.  There  may  be 
diversity  of  opinion  on  certain 
points.     In   some   cases   this   sales- 


manager  has  found  it  wise  to  put 
up  certain  questions  for  a  vote  from 
the  sales  force. 

When  the  text  and  layouts  are  in 
shape  three  of  the  most  successful 
salesmen  are  brought  into  the  home 
office  for  a  few  days  to  go  over  the 
whole  job  before  it  is  sent  out  to  the 
printer.  The  other  men  know  that 
this  is  being  done.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  finished  book  gets  into  the 
field  the  salesmen  feel  that  the  book 
is  pretty  much  their  book  and  that 
they  have  almost  a  moral  responsi- 
bility to  use  it — which  is  just  about 
the  best  feeling  a  salesman  can  have 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  employer. 

THERE  are,  of  course,  possible 
variations  of  this  plan.  Where 
the  sales  force  is  localized  there  may 
be  face-to-face  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject. Or  where  there  is  a  sales  con- 
vention of  a  national  or  zone  selling 
staff,  the  men  may  be  advised  well 
beforehand  that  a  manual  is  under 
way  and  that  they  will  be  requested 
to  give  suggestions  at  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting.  In  one  other  case  I 
know  of,  the  salesmen  were  asked 
to  elect  their  own  committee  of  three 
to  work  with  the  sales  manager  and 
the  advertising  manager  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  manual. 

With  the  type  of  manual  that  is 
opened  up  in  front  of  the  dealer 
there  is  another  important  factor  to 
be  considered  in  getting  the  manual 
used.  The  material  inside  the  book 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
is  good  for  more  than  one  showing 
with  the  dealer.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  having  this  type  of  manual 
too  simple  and  too  brief.  The  result 
may  be  that  the  salesman  carries  it 
for  only  one  or  two  trips  and  leaves 
it  at  home  thereafter.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  well  to  include  material 
which  the  salesman  must  occasionally 
refer  to — useful  statistics,  testimon- 
ials, etc.  One  sales  manual  contains 
over  a  hundred  different  selling 
stunts  which  the  dealer  can  employ 
to  build  up  his  sales  of  this  particu- 
lar product — special  selling  schemes. 


window  displays,  and  advertising 
helps.  Obviously  the  salesman  can- 
not go  over  the  entire  lot  of  these 
ideas  in  one  sitting.  Obviously  also 
if  he  takes  up  only  two  or  three  each 
time  he  talks  with  a  particular 
dealer  he  has  enough  of  this  mate- 
rial to  put  something  interesting 
into  from  thirty  to  fifty  interviews! 
No  wonder  he  continues  to  refer  to 
his  sales  manual. 

Where  the  sales  manual  is  in  loose- 
leaf  form  the  problem  of  keeping  in- 
terest alive  may  be  solved  in  another 
way.  From  time  to  time  sections  of 
the  manual  may  be  retired  and  new 
ones  provided  to  replace  them.  Thus 
the  manual  is  constantly  renewing 
itself — is  ever  fresh  and  interesting 
to  both  the  salesman  and  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Some  sales  manuals  fail  to  be  used 
because  they  may  cover  a  business 
in  a  general  way  but  the  selling 
problems  in  different  territories  dif- 
fer so  widely  that  the  manual  is  not 
as  helpful  as  it  might  be.  One  com- 
pany has  peculiar  and  individual 
problems  in  New  England  and  also 
in  the  Southwest.  They  have  found 
it  advisable  to  get  up  three  different 
manuals  for  that  reason.  One  man- 
ual won't  cover  the  diverse  needs  of 
all  territories. 

ANOTHER  company  gets  up  a 
general  manual  but  has  four 
different  supplements  for  use  under 
varying  conditions.  In  calling  on 
one  class  of  trade  the  salesman  can 
confine  himself  to  one  small  conve- 
nient folder  instead  of  having  to  leaf 
through  a  large  size  manual.  This 
is  not  only  an  advantage  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  salesman.  It  is 
valuable  to  the  dealer  also.  It  saves 
his  time.  It  also  enlists  his  cooper- 
ative interest  to  a  greater  extent 
because  the  one  little  book  makes  the 
proposition  seem  simpler  and  easier 
than  the  bringing  out  of  a  big,  fat 
manual. 

A  large  jobber  in  the  food  spe- 
cialty field  provides  his  men  with  a 
rather  bulky,  catalogy  sort  of  man- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74] 
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Selling  Where  the  Profits  Are 

By  William  R.  Basset 

President,  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company 


P 


NET  profits  meas- 
ured in  dollars  fre- 
quently decrease  as 
the  volume  of  sales  in- 
creases. In  reaching  after 
greater  volume,  products 
which  are  sold  at  a  loss 
are  added  to  the  line.  To 
sell  every  possible  retail 
outlet  is  less  profitable 
than  to  choose  a  few  good 
ones.  Nearly  every  con- 
cern which  achieves  na- 
tional distribution  sells 
at  a  heavy  loss  in  some  of 
the  outlying  territories. 
Economists  account  for 
this  by  citing  what  they 
call  "the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns."  Every  busi- 
ness man  might  profit- 
ably give  an  hour  to 
studying  this  law. 

Few  of  the  well-known 
concerns  which  success- 
fully cover  the  entire 
country  achieved  national 
distribution  by  a  spec- 
tacular, sudden  splurge. 
It  was  with  them,  rather, 
a  gradual  growth,  start- 
ing with  their  home  town, 
spreading  to  the  state 
and  then  to  the  near-by 
states,  and  consolidating 
each  position  as  it  was 
taken. 

There  are  three  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  attempt- 
ing to  sell  over  too  wide 
a  territory — pride,  adver- 
tising in  periodicals  of 
national      circulation. 


Courtesy  New  York  K'lijyii  Compan>- 

NEARLY  every  concern  which  achieves  national  dis- 
tribution sells  at  a  heavy  loss  in  some  of  the  terri- 
tories remote  from  the  home  office.  Because  an  eastern 
company  may  sell  in  New  York  at  a  sales  cost  of  8  per 
cent,  to  assume  that  this  figure  holds  good  for  the 
national  sales  cost  is  an  error  which  is  only  too  com- 
mon. Any  manufacturer  would  do  well  to  study  his 
market  carefully  and  discover  exactly  where  his  profits 
lie,  both  with  respect  to  geography  and  the  sales  prac- 
ticality of  the  line,  before  attempting  to  gain  national 
distribution  by  a  sudden,  spectacular  advertising  splurge 


shall  now  and  forever  be 
the  selling  expense  for 
that  business  provided 
some  nefarious  outside 
influence  like  cut-throat 
competition  does  not 
knock  it  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

It  follows,  according  to 
that  line  of  reasoning, 
that  $1,000,000  worth  of 
business  can  be  secured 
at  a  selling  cost  not 
greater  than  $80,000,  and 
$10,000,000  worth  (which 
is  what  national  distribu- 
tion would  mean)  for 
$800,000.  In  fact,  since 
in  the  factory  increased 
volume  often  brings  a 
lower  rate  of  overhead,  it 
is  usually  expected  that 
with  national  distribution 
the  percentage  cost  of 
selling  will  go  down.  Per- 
haps it  would  drop  to  7 
per  cent  or  even  to  6  per 
cent — who  knows? 

That  is  the  sort  of 
erroneous  conclusion 
which  even  the  best  of 
reasoning  is  apt  to  lead 
to  when  based  on  wrong 
fundamental  information. 

For  one  thing,  if  a  per- 
centage cost  of  selling, 
such  as  8  per  cent,  means 
anything  it  must  mean 
that  to  sell  $100  worth  of 
goods  costs  $8,  regard- 
less. Yet  it  may  cost 
nothing  to  sell  an  old  cus- 
tomer who  sends  his  $100 


which,   unless  much  of  the  circula-  pensive    of    all    business    mistakes  order  through  the  mail,  and  it  may 

tion  that  is  paid  for  is  to  be  wasted,  arise  from  determining  the  cost  of  cost  $500  to  open  a  new  account  with 

must    be    accompanied    by    national  selling  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales,  an  order  of  the  same  size, 

distribution,  and  the  general  lack  of  There  is  practically  no   end   to   the  It  is  natural  to  assume  so  long  as 

knowledge  as  to  what  it  costs  to  sell,  trouble    such    an    alleged    cost    will  the  per  cent  cost  of  selling  is  less 

The  first  two  reasons  are  so  ob-  lead  to  if  it  is  regarded   as  gospel  than  the  gross  profit  that  all  sales 

vious  that  I  am  passing  them  over  truth.  are  profitable  sales, 

with  mere  mention.  Take  the  small  business  which  is  Based   on   that   erroneous   conclu- 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  can  be  selling  say  $300,000  a  year  in  a  sion  a  manufacturer  I  know  made 
of  constructive  help  by  describing  a  small  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strenuous  efforts  to  open  up  new  re- 
method  which  gives  accurate  and  in-  plant.  Its  total  cost  of  selling  is  tail  outlets  for  his  product.  He 
formative  figures  on  the  cost  of  sell-  $24,000  a  year,  which  gives,  as  com-  wanted  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants 
ing.  If  used  intelligently  the  figures  monly  figured,  a  selling  expense  of  of  every  hamlet  the  boon  of  being 
will  safeguard  profits  by  telling  8  per  cent.  If  this  figure  has  been  able  to  buy  his  product.  "Let  not 
manufacturers  where  and  to  whom  maintained  for  three  or  four  years  even  a  crossroads  store  escape  us," 
to  sell.  most  people  assume  that  some  occult  might  well  have  been  his  slogan. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  most  ex-  power  has  ordained  that  8  per  cent  Sales  went  up,  but  to  his  chagrin, 
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net  profits  dropped.  The  upset  was 
as  astonishing  to  him  as  the  defeat 
of  an  odds-on  favorite.  He  decided 
that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake 
in  the  calculation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  additions, 
subtractions  and  other  arithmetical 
processes  had  been  correctly  per- 
formed. The  adding  machine  was 
not  to  blame.  The  fault  was  that  an 
assumption  had  been  made  which 
was  simply  not  so.  It  cost  more  to 
sell  in  some  territories  than  in 
others,  certain  classes  of  dealers 
were  bound  to  be  unprofitable,  cer- 
tain outlets  that  could  have  been 
made  profitable  were,  through  igno- 
rance of  their  possibilities,  not 
given  the  help  they  needed,  and  old 
established  customers  were  neg- 
lected in  order  to  secure  new  dealers 
who  could  not  become  profitable  cus- 
tomers for  a  couple  of  years. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  show  up 
such  conditions  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  argument.    That  is  to  find  out 


how  much  it  costs  to  have  a  sales- 
man make  a  call.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  salesman  for  this  com- 
pany could  make  only  one  call  a  day 
at  a  cost  ranging  from  $80  to  $130 
per  call. 

When  the  manufacturer  was  first 
shown  these  figures  he  derided  them. 

"That  is  ridiculous,"  he  chortled. 
"Not  one  of  those  men  get  more 
than  $60  a  week  salary  nor  more 
than  $75  a  week  for  expenses.  Their 
total  cost  for  a  week  is  about  what 
you  say  it  is  for  a  day." 

Thus  were  we  plunged  into  an 
explanation  of  the  elements  of  over- 
head which  we  have  made  many 
times  before  both  as  it  affects  manu- 
facturing and  selling.  Usually  the 
direct  cost  of  salesman — his  salary 
and  expenses — is  much  the  smallest 
part  of  the  total. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  article 
to  describe  in  detail  all  of  the  calcu- 
lations that  must  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  cost  per  call  for  even 


one  business.  It  will  be  apparent, 
however,  that  each  man  must  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  general  sales  ex- 
pense. 

He  must  be  supervised.  There  is 
expense  in  the  general  and  branch 
sales  offices  for  clerks,  stenograph- 
ers, rent  and  supplies.  The  officers 
of  the  company,  such  as  the  presi- 
dent, give  some  of  their  time  to  sales 
problems,  so  the  salesmen  must  bear 
part  of  tjiat  cost. 

Presumably  the  advertising  makes 
his  way  easier,  so  he  should  be 
charged  with  some  part  of  it,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  in  ways 
which  will  hardly  be  the  same  for 
any  two  concerns.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  right  to  charge  him  with  a 
share  of  the  general  advertising. 
Certainly  any  direct  advertising  sent 
to  the  people  he  sells  will  be  borne 
by  him.  And  usually  any  advertising 
which  he  furnishes  to  his  retailers 
should  enter  into  the  cost  per  call. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  42] 


The  Trend  in  the  Use  of  Color 


IF  the  use  of  color  in 
magazine  advertis- 
ing increases  at  its 
present  rate,  what  will 
the  situation  be  five 
years  from  now? 

Even  now,  more  than 
one  page  in  every  three 
in  the  leading  women's 
magazines  is  in  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  following 
statement  based  on  fig- 
ures obtained  from  the 
publishers  of  these 
magazines.  If  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase  is 
merely  maintained  by 
1930  more  than  three 
out  of  every  five  adver- 
tisements, and  by  1935 
virtually  all  the  adver- 
tisements in  these  pub- 
lications will  be  in  color. 
Figures  for  the  fol- 
lowing women's  maga- 
zines were  studied  : 
Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, Pictorial  Re- 
view, Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Butterick  Combina- 
tion   and    McCaU's.     In 


Reprinted  with  permission 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson 
News   Bulletin. 


By  Richard  A.  Dunne 


Statement  Showing  Comparison  of  Total  Linage,  Amount 
and  Percentage  in  Color  for  1923,  1924 

, 1923 ,  , 1924 , 

Per  Per 

Total         Color      Cent  Total  Color  Cent 

Linage      Linage    Color  Linage  Linage  Color 

Ladies'    Home    Jl...      937,629      329,800      35.17  907,201  431,800  44.64 

Woman's   H.    Comp.      514,565      180,880      35.2  549,838  206,720  37.6 

Pict.    Review 550,967      192,800     35.  566,677  196,040  34.6 

Good    Housek'p'g.  .  .      633,225        96,096      15.  651,830  146,718  22. 

Butterick    Comb 312,120      105,400     33.7  322,320  125,800  39.0 

MoCall's    449,538      132,000     29.  402,735  135,320  34. 

3,398,044  1,036,976  30.5  3,460,6011,242,398  35.9 

American    525,155        60.918  11.6  530,319        64,350  12.1 

Cosmopolitan 258,953        27,885  11.  290,897        32,175  11. 

Red  Book   337,963        30,030  8.8  324,377        33,462  10.3 

1,122,071      118,833      10.6    1,145,593      129,987      11.3 
Sat.    Eve.    Post 3,249,246      846,600      26.06  3,605,094  1,144,440      31.75 

Total  for  two  lower 

groups 4,371,317     965,433      22.1    4,750,687  1,274,427     26.8 

Total    for    all    three 

groups   7,769,3612,002,409      25.8    8,211,288  2,516,825      30.6 

Table  Showing  the  Rate  of  Increase  for  Each  Type  of 
Advertising  in  the  Ten  Magazines 

Total  Color  Black 

Total  Linage  Linage  and  White 

1924      8,211,288  2,516,825  5,694,463 

1923      7,769,361  2,002,409  5,766,952 

Increase    441,927  514,416  72,489 

Per  Cent  of  Increase  5.7  25.7         Decrease        1.3 

A  comparison  similar  to  the  above  for  the  six  women's  magazines  is 
shown  hereunder  as  the  largest  use  of  color  is  in  these  magazines 

Total  Color  Black 

Total  Linage  Linage  and  White 

1924      3,460,601  1,242,298  2,218,203 

1923      3,398,044  1,036,976  2,361,068 

Increase  62,557  205,322       Decrease  142,865 

Per  Cent    5.4  19.8  6.0 


this  group  the  color  ad- 
vertising has  increased 
from  30.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  advertising 
linage  in  1923  to  35.9 
per  cent  in  1924.  This 
increase  of  5.4  per  cent 
may  not  at  first  glance 
seem  large.  But  if  this 
rate  of  increase  is  mere- 
ly maintained,  in  five 
years  over  60  per  cent 
and  in  ten  years  virtu- 
ally 90  per  cent  of  the 
total  advertising  linage 
in  these  magazines  will 
be  in  color. 

The  other  publications 
studied,  namely  the 
American,  Red  Book  and 
Cosmopolitan  magazines, 
and  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  also  showed 
an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  color  adver- 
tisements, the  latter's 
increase  being  the 
highest  in  percentage. 

By  what  new  means 
will  the  most  enter- 
prising advertising  men 
make  their  advertise- 
ments emerge  into  domi- 
nance from  amidst  that 
ultimate  blaze  of  color? 
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Using  the  Motion  Picture  in 
Public  Utilities  Advertising 

By  Arthur  Williams 

Vice-President,  The  New  York  Edison  Company 


THE  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  overcome  is  human 
inertia  —  that  reluctance  to 
abandon  the  habits  and  devices  of 
the  past  in  favor  of  the  new,  the 
improved  methods  which  the  march 
of  civilization  brings  to  our  very 
doors.  The  housewife  bends  over 
her  washtub  and  ironing  board  sim- 
ply because  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother did  so  before  her.  The  fact 
that  this  manual  labor  on  her  part 
is  no  longer  necessary  does  not  come 
spontaneously  to  her  attention.  She 
hears  vaguely  of  modern  inventions 
but  these  in  many  instances  seem 
infinitely  remote  from  her  world. 
And  she  is  reluctant  to  experiment 
with  the  unknown. 

Of  all  the  elements  that  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  present  day  life, 
electricity  is  the  most  difficult  for 
the  mass  to  visualize.     It  would  be 


difficult  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  which  this  great 
element  plays  in  our  present  civil- 
ization, and  its  importance  is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  For 
this  very  reason  it  is  highly  desira- 
ble that  people  understand  electric- 
ity for  what  it  actually  is.  To 
promote  this  understanding  in  the 
most  popular  and  comprehensive 
manner  is  the  end  to  attain  which 
The  New  York  Edison  Company  has 
resorted  to  the  motion  picture. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  hold  what  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  and  most 
responsible  franchise  in  the  world: 
the  franchise  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
look  lightly  upon  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  and  obligations 
which  this  thrusts  upon  us.  We 
consider  that  every  person  in  our 
city  is  a  part  owner  of  this  fran- 
chise, regardless 
of  race,  creed  or 
color.  It  is  their 
right  to  know 
what  we  are  do- 
ing, how  we  are 
fulfilling  that  ob- 
ligation, and  look 
upon  it  as  our 
duty  to  show  them. 


Entirely  aside  from  the  technical 
aspect  of  the  question,  there  is  a 
human  side  which  is  of  even  greater 
importance.  There  was  a  time  not 
so  long  ago  when  we  could  meet  our 
customers  in  person  and  talk  over 
any  grievances  which  they  might 
have.  By  personal  contact  in  this 
way,  most  misunderstandings  were 
quickly  cleared  up.  But  as  we  grow 
in  size  we  are  forced  apart.  Next  to 
actual  contact  which  is  now  ren- 
dered impossible,  advertising  offers 
to  industry  its  most  satisfactory 
means  of  reaching  the  public  clearly 
and  with  mutual  understanding. 

With  this  in  mind  we  have  pre- 
pared a  number  of  short  films  de- 
picting various  phases  of  The  New 
York  Edison  Company  service  and 
what  it  means  or  can  mean.  These 
fall  roughly  into  two  classes:  the 
purely  technical  films  which  show 
where  electrical  power  comes  from, 
how  it  is  generated  and  distributed, 
and  the  tremendous  task  which  the 
company  has  assumed  in  order  to  in- 
sure continuity  of  this  service  at  all 
times;  and,  second,  the  films  which 
show  the  actual  application  of  this 
power  to  everyday  living  conditions. 
In  this  latter  group  there  is  a  high 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38] 
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Two  scenes  from  the  latest  fiilni  of  The 
New  York  Edison  Company,  entitled 
"Saving  the  Day."  This  production  takes 
up  the  home  life  and  household  problems 
of  the  average  American  wife  of  limited 
means.  Beginning  with  Sunday  evening, 
she  is  shown  at  every  step  of  her  weekly 
washing  until  Tuesday  evening,  when  the 
ironing  is  finally  finished.  How  electricity 
will  solve  her  problems  is  then  picturized 
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Ilondon's  tramway 


GREENNXnCH  BY  TRAMWAY 

FOR  THAMES  SHIPPING 
AND  WREN  ARCHITECTURE 

SERVICES 
36  38  4-0  50  62  6870 

OlihC'IlD  M  THE  tC-C  ^EinftALSCHOOl  OF  ARTS  *N&  CRAFTS 


LONDON'S 
TRAMWAYS 


THE  RIVER  AT 

PUTNEY 

TRAM  SERVICES 

26-28-82 

;>:   *lTMf  LCC  rFHt»Al  JCWOOI  Of  ARTS  AMD  CRAfTS 


LONDONS 
TRAMWAYS 


OUR  WAY 
TO  THE 
PARTY 

OrSISNCD  AT  THE  L£C   CfP4TII*L  <iChO<X  OF  WIS  AND  CKA^^S 


STRANDONTHEGREEN 
TRAM26TOKEW  BRIDGE 


LONDON'S 
TRAMWAYS 


LONDON'S 
TRAMWAYS 


TATE  GALLERY 

ALL  TRAM   SERVICES 

TO  VICTORIA 

ALIGHT  AT  GROSVENOR  RD. 


LONDONS 
TRAMWAYS 


SlOUtHWARK 


BRIDGE 

THE  NEW  TRAMWAY 

CONNECTION   WITH 

THE  CITY 


MSiCNIO  XTTHt  IC£.  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRArTI 


WITH  one  brilliant  exception,  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Rapid  Transit  Company,  American  trac- 
tion company  posters  are  negUgible,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  British  go  in  for  this  sort 
of  thing  far  more  intensively.  The  art  work  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  and  the  effectiveness  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  really  remarkable  color  effects.  These  range  from  brilliant  splotches  of  eye- 
compelling  reds  and  greens  to  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  of  pastel  shades.  By  departing  from  "the 
rules,"  so  called,  the  British  have  produced  something  really  fine  and  worthwhile.  And,  incidentally, 
they  make  one  really  want  to  travel  in  the  London  trams.     Their  existence  seems  altogether  justified. 
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When  Should  You  Use  Color 
in  Your  Advertising? 

Why  the  Mail  Order  Houses  Use  Color  in  Some 
Cases  and  Not  in  Others 

By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 


IF  most  of  us  had  our     '— lanfc         .^         -. "'  ~ ^'^^^^  ^Vi^m      P^*'  '^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  sales,  it 

way   we   would   prefer     ^^^^^^^L       0U.3jitV  rOOtWCcff     J<^^^H      '"'Kht   be   good   policy   to 
to  produce  our  adver-     tABB^  A.  o  ^  '     >-«r  t  J^^^^mm      use  a  $17,000  color  page, 

even  though  it  brought 
but  three  times  the  busi- 
n  e  s  s .  The  added  net 
profit  on  the  larger  vol- 
ume would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  added 
cost  of  sales. 

When  you  examine  a 
mail  order  catalog  you 
will  notice  that  color  is 
employed  on  some  lines 
and  not  on  others.  Cc^or, 
or  for  that  matter  any 
form  of  catalog  reproduc- 
tion, is  employed  by  such 
firms  as  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Montgomery  Ward 
on  a  scientific  basis.  Its 
only  justification  is  the 
production  of  an  increase 
in  sales  corresponding  to 
the  increased  cost.  So 
when  you  see  color  lim- 
ited to  fashions,  rugs, 
dress  goods  and  sweaters, 
for  example,  you  can  be 
sure  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  years  of 
tested  experiment,  which 
it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider when  applying  color 
to  your  own  line. 

Some  items  show  up  to 
much  greater  advantage 
in  colors  than  in  black 
and  white.  A  color  page 
for  rugs  easily  has  six 
times  the  sales  value  of 
a  black  and  white  repro- 
duction of  the  same  mer- 
chandise. Yet  you  could 
not  expect  this  to  apply 
to  an  automobile  tire  or 

And  if  so,  when  can  you  make  it  of  the  same  items  must  produce  a  sewing  machine.  Four-color 
pay?  Obviously,  if  a  black  and  $170,000  sales,  or  the  use  of  color  printing  will  enhance  the  appear- 
white     mail     order     page     costing    will  eat  up  your  profit.  ance    of   any   merchandise,    but    not 

$3,000  brought  in  $30,000  sales  on         On   the   other   hand,    if   a   $3,000    always  to  the  same  degree, 
merchandise  that  could  only  stand  a    black    and    white    page    brought    in         Whether  you   sell   to  the   retailer 
10  per  cent  selling  cost,  a  color  page    $60,000,  and  you  could  afford  a   10    or   to    the    consumer,   you   will   find 

H  [continued  on  page  78] 


"F  most  of  us  had  our 
way  we  would  prefer 
.to  produce  our  adver- 
tising in  colors.  An  ad- 
vertisement in  a  maga- 
zine, a  circular  or  a 
catalog  always  appears 
much  more  attractive 
that  way,  and  the  mer- 
chandise stands  out  from 
the  page. 

But  when  you  begin  to 
figure  costs,  that  is  an- 
other story.  The  use  of 
color  usually  requires  a 
much  more  expensive 
paper,  such  as  enamel 
coated  stock;  the  art 
work  runs  into  more 
money;  color  plates  cost 
several  times  those  of 
black  and  white;  and 
finally  there  is  the  addi- 
tional presswork. 

The  cheapest  form  of 
catalog  reproduction  you 
can  employ  is  that  used 
on  most  of  their  black 
and  white  pages  by  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  This  calls 
for  a  19  pound  or  22V2 
pound  newsprint.  On  the 
basis  of  a  four  million 
run  it  figures  out  at  ap- 
proximately $3,000.  This 
includes  art  woi-k,  prep- 
aration, plates,  postage 
and  such  items.  But 
when  you  step  into  the 
four-color  class,  imme- 
diately your  costs  jump 
and  you  pay  about 
$17,000  for  the  same  run. 
Under  the  circum- 
stances   does    color   pay? 


THE  increased  cost  of  color  pages  is  only  justified  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  sales.  On  certain  par- 
ticular types  of  merchandise  this  is  realized  while  on 
others  the  profits  are  eaten  up  by  th«  costs.  By  careful 
study  and  clear-sighted  merchandising  the  mail  order 
houses  have  solved  their  problems  of  when  to  use  color 
pages  in  their  catalogs  and  when  to  leave  them  alone 
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A  Suggestion  for  Mr.  Fiske 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


PINK  paint  and  black  ink,  glar- 
ing lights  and  thundering 
presses;  calls  for  the  second 
act  and  curses  from  the  City  Editor, 
have  long  been  an  old  story  to  the 
public. 

Stage  and  newspaper 
writers  lost  no  time 
exploiting  in  their  own 
businesses  the  general 
public's  universal  pas- 
sion for  getting  behind 
scenes. 

Even  the  motion  pic- 
tures have  wavered 
from  the  old  tradition 
that  harmful  disillusion 
might  result  from 
showing  a  man  in 
President  suspenders 
and  three  days'  whis- 
kers directing  with  a 
megaphone  the  coquet- 
ries of  Cleopatra  await- 
ing Antony  alone  in 
her  boudoir. 

Kleig  lights  and  one- 
way towns  have  lost 
their  novelty  along  with 
the  techniques  of  the 
earlier  arts,  and  any 
modern  twelve-year-old 
Merton  can  describe  a 
motion  picture  camera 
in  technical  detail. 

Now  the  behind  scenes 
movement  sweeps  into 
the  advertising  field. 
The  desire  to  do-it-with- 
out-a-make-up  is  among 
us.  Statements  that  ten 
years  ago  were  handled  cautiously 
even  in  the  advertising  trade  papers 
are  today  boldly  printed  for  public 
readers  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

The  old  slogan  of  our  trade,  win 
or  lose,  "It  pays  to  advertise!"  is  be- 
ing honeycombed  and  undermined. 

Two  able  and  competent  advertis- 
ing agencies  are  actually  in  friendly 
conflict  on  a  title  for  public  con- 
sumption. Their  rival  advertise- 
ments are  both  about  "The  Limita- 
tions (!)  of  Advertising." 

With  one  colossal  coincident 
stride,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  swings  into  the  move- 
ment. "The  Magic  of  Print,"  a 
page  advertisement  in  the  August 
magazines,  warns  people  not  to  be- 
lieve anything  merely  because  some- 


one else  has  set  it  up  in  type. 
Thus,  in  the  same  month,  we  find 
an  advertising  agency  warning  pros- 
pects not  to  expect  too  much  from 
what  they  put  into  advertising,  and 
a  big  advertiser  warning  the  public 


The  Magic  of  Print 


-' *?  'HH  old   patent-medicuM  hka 

•J-  *■  who  held  forth  on  street  comer* 
at  night  with  hu  flambeau  torch 
and  hu  amazing,  rapid-6re  lingo 
knew  well  the  magic  of  pnnt.  And 
the  army  of  quacts  who  followed 
him  have  made  tueofthe  same  magic. 
Most  men  and  wfitncn  accept  with- 
out question  prntud  statements 
which  they  might  discredit  were  the 
same  words  tpokpt 
Never  before  m  the  known  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  such  an 
orgy  of  fake  "cures"  as  there  is  today 
We  are  living  in  so  wonderful  an 
age — such  marvelous  scienu&c  dis- 
coveries have  been  made — such 
amazing  feats  have  been  accomplished 
— that  people  believe  almost  any- 
thing is  possible.  The  "quacks"  are 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  cre- 
dulity. You  will  find  them  traihng 
along  in  the  wake  of  every  announce- 
ment of  important  medical  research, 
with  false  claims  of  their  "discov- 
eries", their  fake  mechanical  appb- 
ances  and  special  treatments,  their 
"health  institutes"  and  their  offers  of 
firee  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  mail. 

Millions  for  Fake  "Cures" 

Fake-medicine  labels  are  more  cau- 
tious than  they  used  to  be.  TheUS. 
Government,  thiot^  the  Federal 

Food  and  E>nigs  Act,  forbids  false  or  misleadir^  statements  on 
the  trade  package.  But  this  Act  does  not  prohibit  lying 
statements  in  aovertisemenb,  circulars,  or  window  dispUys. 
The  vultures  who  prey  on  the  sick  rarely  exploit  "cure-alls" 
today  They  are  too  clever  for  that.  Instead,  they  advertise 
different  remedies  each  guaranteed  to  cure  a  specific  disease 
— tuberculosis,  cancer,  diabetes,  kidney  trouble,  blood  dis- 
eases, skin  eruptions,  epilepsy  and  almost  every  other  senous 
ailment  And  the  dollars — miUions  of  them  every  year- 
roll  in  to  enrich  these  ghoulish  quacks  whose  profits  are 
tolled   from   human   lives.     They    trade    upon   the    fear 


Read  the  Label!" 

"T^ONT  uki  OTv  word  fo<  l(  tK*l  ihU  ronli- 
LJ  cIdc  will  cure  vou!  Don'f  ukr  ■nybodv'* 
word!     Reftd  the  label  uul  ttt  for  younclf," 


of  death  and  heartlessly  ewmdle 
the  last  penny  firom  desperate,  sick 
fwople. 

But  even  worse  than  this  theft  of 
money  is  the  murderous  waste  of 
precious  tune  for  which  these  quacks 
are  responsible.  Sick  folk  arc  pio- 
fiilly  easy  victims.  They  experiment 
and  hope — tragically — until  it  is  too 
late.  Waiting  even  a  few  weeks  to 
try  out  a  new  patent  mcdidne  or  a 
course  of  treatments  at  some  dubious 
"health  institute",  may  mean  death 
which  might  have  been  prevented 
by  the  right  medical  care. 

Cancer  and  Consumption 
"Cures" 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  renewed 
wave  ofadvertumg  of  speci&  cancer 
and  tuberculosis  "cures"— the  most 
despicable  and  cruel  of  all   frauds 
perpetrated  upon  sick  people.     No 
medicine  has  ever  been  found  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  cure  these 
diseases  —  despite    seemuiEly    sub- 
stantiated claims  of  manuncturen. 
Testimonials  count  for  bttle.   Many 
quacks  are  soil  using  testimonials 
signed  by  people  who  died  years 
ago    from    the    very    diseases   of 
which  they  claimed  they  had  been 
cured. 
When  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  or  cancer  m  found        ^   -. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  discoverer  to  ad-        /    j 
v'ertise.    Any  experimenter  who  finds  a  remedy       ^..    - 
for  either  of  these  scourges  will  be  acclaimed  thie    ^; 
greatest  benefactor  of  our  gei«iation.    Ma^.zines    -t 
and   newspapers    everywhere  will   shout    the       '/} 
glonous  news  of  his  discovery.     Instead  of  being 
crowded  away  in  a  few  inches  of  advertising 
space,  the  story  will  blase  In  front-page  headlines! 
Donotbedecdvedby themagicofprint.   Avoid 
advertised  "cures".  If  you  are  sick  see  your  doctor. 


_      ._      . _ f«kir  ur«cd 

»  he  held  up  ■  botilc  conialnlng  tome  colored 
liquid  Euannietd  to  curt  ■  long  llx  of  ■ilmenu 
and  dlMun.  Hit  confcdtrilc  in  ihe  crowd 
■•knJ  lo  Mc  ■  bonlc — and  then  (he  uica  began. 
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not  to  expect  too  much  from  what 
they  get  out  of  it. 

Were  it  not  that  the  good  publica- 
tions already  rid  of  patent  medicine 
advertising  really  deserve  the  ap- 
propriation, I  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Fiske  an  interesting 
experiment : 

"The  Magic  of  Print"  is  too  ex- 
cellent and  too  powerful  an  exam- 
ple of  its  own  title  to  be  allowed  to 
die  with  only  one  flutter  in  the 
really  well  behaved  magazines. 

Why  not  extend  its  usefulness  to 
half  a  dozen  of  the  publications  that 
still  carry  the  questionable  adver- 
tising the  Metropolitan  so  admirably 
exposes  ? 

One  doesn't  send  missionaries  into 
the  churches.     So  far  as  unreliable 


advertising  is  concerned,  the  Post, 
Digest,  World's  Work  and  the  like 
are  veritable  cathedrals  of  virtue. 
As  for  Collier's,  it  campaigned 
against  these  same  patent  medicines 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  proper  place  for 
a  policeman  keeping 
people  out  of  a  gambling 
house  is  at  the  front 
door,  not  in  the  next 
block.  If  Mr.  Fiske 
wishes  to  have  some 
real  fun  with  his  mas- 
terly advertisement  let 
him  take  it  into  the 
slums.  Let  him  run  it 
• — or,  them,  if  he  can 
get  a  series  equally 
good,  in  a  dozen  publi- 
cations that  don't  pro- 
tect their  readers 
against  advertised 
cures. 

A  hungry  cat  in  a 
cellar  full  of  fat  mice 
could  hardly  cause  a 
greater  panic — -or  do 
more  good — than  the 
"Magic  of  Print" 
might  in  these  maga- 
zines that  would  have 
either  to  refuse  so  mag- 
niflcent  a  patron  as  the 
Metropolitan  or  jeopar- 
dize the  revenue  from 
their  back  door  patent 
medicine   advertising. 

This  idea  of  offering 
advertising  revenue  to 
publications  that  offend 
is,  I  admit,  not  an  ordinary  practice. 
If  a  few  properly  directed  insertions 
could  drive  out,  or  even  nullify,  a 
few  hundred  of  the  advertisements 
actually  at  their  work,  it  would 
transcend  all  "Limitations,"  and 
demonstrate  not  only  the  magic  of 
print  but  the  miracle  of  advertising. 
Incidentally  the  Metropolitan  is 
demonstrating  in  this  series  the  al- 
most neglected  fact  that  an  adver- 
tisement can  be  "institutional"  and 
still  have  a  definite  point.  Because 
it  doesn't  directly  advertise  policies 
for  sale,  this  advertisement  doesn't 
feel  obliged  to  sell  nothing  at  all.  It 
has  one  idea  it  seeks  to  sell,  "If  y&u 
are  sick,  call  your  doctor,"  and  puts 
its  whole  weight  skilfully  and  di- 
rectly behind  it. 


To  Save  the  Public's  Money 

WE  learn  that  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America  is  contemplating  a  campaign  of 
paid  advertising  to  educate  the  public  as  to  how  and 
why  to  make  dependable  investments,  and  to  show  peo- 
ple how  to  save  some  of  the  half  a  billion  dollars  that 
it  is  estimated  is  sunk  every  year  in  wild-cat  stocks 
and  other  worthless  investments. 

This  is  another  of  those  broad  uses  of  advertising 
that  will  serve  as  a  social  benefit  as  well  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  investment  business.  Such  a  campaign  would 
have  stood  out  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  radical  departure; 
today  it  is  accepted,  by  the  public  and  the  advertising 
fraternity  alike,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  in  itself 
serves  to  remind  us  how  much  advertising  has  broad- 
ened in  a  few  brief  years. 

Charting  Yesterday  to  Foretell  Tomorrow 

THE  president  of  a  large  and  very  old  company  in 
the  clothing  field  disclosed  to  us  recently  that  his 
company  had,  after  careful  research  into  the  sales 
records  for  nearly  two  generations  back,  developed  a 
set  of  charts  which  promise  to  take  out  of  his  business 
much  of  the  element  of  chance  which  he  had  always 
supposed  was  inescapable  in  a  business  where  style  is 
a  major  factor. 

These  charts  show  that  in  this  company's  field  nearly 
all  of  the  elements  involved,  such  as  color,  cut,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  follow  pretty  definite  cycles,  and  that  from 
the  past  it  is  possible  to  foretell  quite  definitely  what 
is  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  public  in  any  given 
season,  if  indeed  it  is  not  actually  demanded. 

"With  these  charts  we  can  go  ahead  with  an  assur- 
ance that  quite  amazes  us,"  remarked  this  president; 
"and  that  assurance  is  in  itself  added  insurance  that 
our  business  will  prosper  during  any  given  season,  for 
it  gives  our  salesforce  a  sense  of  authority  and  con- 
viction that  they  transfer  to  their  customers,  and  their 
customers  in  turn  transfer  to  the  clerks  in  the  stores 
where  our  merchandise  is  to  be  sold.  In  short,  they 
both  foretell  and  fortify.  The  surprising  part  is  that 
it  has  taken  us  so  long  to  make  this  discovery ;  it  makes 
me  wonder  if  we  are  not  groping  into  the  future  in 
respect  to  other  factors  of  our  business  when  we  might 
be  charting  our  yesterdays  to  foretell  our  tomorrows." 

The  Other  Half  of  Simplification 

THE  National  Electric  Light  Association,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  about  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sizes  and  styles  of  electric  light  bulbs  from 
the  forty-five  now  in  use  to  five  standard  sizes  and 
styles. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  significant  in  this  step 
as  it  is  in  line  with  the  broad  trend  toward  simplifica- 
tion. But  there  is  significance  in  the  further  fact  that 
an  advertising  campaign  is  to  be  inaugurated  to  inform 
the  general  public  of  this  step  and  point  out  the  advan- 
tages and  economies  accruing  from  this  simplification. 

Actual   physical   simplification   is   only   half   of   the 


simplification  program;  the  other  half  is  to  enlighten 
the  consumer  as  to  what  simplification  means  to  him  in 
terms  of  lower  prices  or  better  values. 

Other  industries  may  well  follow  the  lead  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  its  double  program  of  simplification 
and  education. 

Congress  Lends  a  Listening  Ear 

WHEN  the  present  postal  rates  were  established 
by  Congress  it  was  with  the  provision  that  they 
should  prevail  only  until  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  should  be  able  to  make  a  careful 
investigation  and  recommend  legislation  for  permanent 
rates. 

This  committee  began  its  hearings  in  Washington  on 
July  20,  and  then  embarked  on  a  listening  pilgrimage 
extending  from  New  England  to  Minneapolis,  starting 
with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  moving  next  to  Philadelphia. 
Following  is  the  remaining  schedule  of  its  hearings, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  in  advance: 

August  3  to  August  8 — New  York,  Assembly  Room,  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

August  10  to  August  13 — Boston,  Assembly  Room,  Hotel 
Touraine. 

August  14 — Augusta,  Me.,  Assembly  Room,  Augusta 
House. 

August  15 — Augusta  continued  (morning  only). 

August  17 — Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Assembly  Room,  Hotel  Statler. 

August  18 — Buffalo  continued  (morning  only). 

August  19  to  August  26 — Chicago,  Assembly  Room,  Con- 
gress Hotel. 

August  27  to  August  29 — St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

This  committee  is  earnestly  seeking  light  on  the 
question  of  postal  rates,  and  expressly  urges  every 
business  man  who  has  ideas  or  suggestions  that  will 
contribute  to  a  sound  solution  to  this  vexed  problem  to 
appear  at  any  one  of  these  hearings  and  present  his 
ideas  or  suggestions.  No  invitation  is  necessary;  the 
committee  will  lend  a  listening  ear  to  any  who  present 
themselves. 

Now  is  the  time  for  business  to  make  itself  heard  on 
the  postal  question — or  forever  hold  its  peace. 

Left-Handed  Luring! 

SAYS  the  Chicago  Retailer:  "In  order  to  persuade 
farmers  to  come  to  town  for  special  days,  a  Kansas 
general  store  sent  a  right-hand  cotton  glove  by  mail  to 
300  farmers.  The  customers  were  asked  to  call  at  the 
store  to  receive  the  left-hand  glove.    They  came." 

Might  not  many  businesses  develop  adaptations  of 
this  idea  for  sampling  purposes  or  to  stimulate  personal 
visits  of  prospects  to  the  stores  or  branches  where  their 
products  are  sold? 

England  Holds  Its  First  Convention 

NEARLY  one  thousand  men  and  women  interested 
in  advertising  assembled  at  Harrogate  early  in 
July  in  the  first  British  Advertising  Convention.  Ap- 
parently the  seed  of  the  London  Convention  of  last 
summer  fell  upon  good  ground,  and  from  now  on  we 
may  expect  to  see  rapid  growth  in  organized  advertis- 
ing across  the  water. 
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Are  You  One  of  Advertising's 

Over  spenders? 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


T 


HERE  are  at  least  four  adver-  has  overspent  in  this  way  there  are 
tisers  in  America  who  are  fre-  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  adver- 
quently  accused  of  "overspend-    tisers  who  have  overspent  by  under- 


ing."  They  are:  The  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company,  The  Congoleum 
Company,  Wrigley,  and  Joseph 
Campbell  Company.  Their  advertis- 
ing appropriations  run  over  a  million 
dollars  annually.  Their  advertise- 
ments seem  to  be  everywhere — and 
nearly  always  in  big  space  and  prom- 
inent locations. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  advertisers  in 
America  who  come  in  the  class  of 
the  concern  referred  to  by  a  New 
York  advertising  agency  executive 
the  other  day  in  speaking  of  the  ofli- 


spending.  It  is  going  on  every  day, 
this  kind  of  overspending,  in  every 
field  of  advertising  —  newspapers, 
magazines,  business  papers,  tech- 
nical journals,  outdoor  advertising, 
direct-by-mail  advertising,  street- 
car advertising,  and  all  the  other 
forms  or  mediums  of  advertising, 
individually  and  taken  together. 

The  overspending  usually  begins 
when  the  responsible  executives  of  a 
business  start  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "How  much  shall  we  spend  in 
advertising?" 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  of  estab- 


cers  of  a  certain  company:  "They  are    lishing  an  advertising  appropriation. 


still  trying  to  find  out  how  not  to 
advertise  without   not  advertising." 

Those  in  the  first  group  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  to  spend  more 
money  in  advertising,  with  profit. 
The  second  group  are  spending  as 
little  money  as  they  can  and  still 
make  a  showing  and  keep  their 
names  before  the  public.  They  be- 
lieve themselves  wise  spenders  be- 
cause they  spend  so  very  cautiously 
— or  perhaps  reluctantly  is  a  better 
word. 

The  bald  truth  is  that  these  re- 
luctant spenders  are,  as  a  class,  the 
real  overspenders  in  advertising: 
they  overspend  and  by  underspend- 
ing. Whereas  The  Congoleum  Com- 
pany,  Wrigley,   The  Victor   Talking 


and  most  of  them  are  fundamentally 
wrong.  Not  that  they  are  wrong  in 
method:  basing  an  appropriation  on 
a  percentage  of  anticipated  sales,  or 
on  a  certain  unit  of  the  product,  or 
on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  profits,  or  on  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  previous  year's 
sales,  or  any  one  of  the  other  com- 


but  if  he  is  three  thousand  miles 
from  his  desired  destination,  he 
might  better  have  saved  his  $18.45 
— or  else  revised  his  ideas  and 
planned  a  shorter  trip,  but  one  with 
just  as  definite  a  destination. 

Let  us  consider  a  case  in  point. 
Some  years  ago,  a  new  and  meritori- 
ous baking  powder  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States.  The  very 
large  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  set  aside  for  an  adver- 
tising campaign  to  introduce  this 
baking  powder.  A  national  cam- 
paign was  started  and  everything 
went  well — until  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  gone.  The  new 
baking  powder  was  only  about  half 
way  to  its  destination — National 
Distribution— but  its  trip  was  over, 
for  no  more  money  was  available  for 
advertising. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a 
large  appropriation — but  not  for  a 
two  hundred  thousand  dollar  trip. 

About  the  only  people  who  re- 
member that  baking  powder  now  are 
the   men   who   put   up   the   hundred 


mon  methods  of  determining  appro-    thousand  dollars;  and  memories  are 


priations  is  good  so  far  as  method 
is  concerned.  But  they  are  all  wrong 
in  approach.  They  remind  one  of  a 
man  laying  down  $18.45  at  a  ticket 
window  and  asking  for  that  much 
worth  of  railroad  ticket.  If  he  is 
just  615  miles  from  his  desired  des- 
tination and  the  rate  is  three  cents 
a   mile,   his   travel   appropriation    is 


all  they  have  left  to  show  for  the 
two  hundred  thousand  dollar  trip 
they  started  to  take  with  a  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  ticket. 

Had  they  selected  for  their  desti- 
nation a  less  remote  point — say 
North  Atlantic  States  Distribution, 
their  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would    have    carried    them    through 


Machine  Company  and  Joseph  Camp-    adequate,    for    that    figures    $18.45;    and,  with  the  momentum  gained  and 


bell  Company,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  of  the  very 
largest  advertisers,  are 
buying  results  very 
cheaply  with  their  mil- 
lion-dollar appropriations 
because  they  are  mixing 
generalship  with  their 
dollars. 

Make  no  mistake:  this 
is  no  brief  for  million- 
dollar  appropriations. 
There  have  been  advertis- 
ing appropriations  run- 
ning into  six  and  seven 
figures  that  represented 
gross  overspending.  But 
for  every  advertiser  who 


A — Potential  business  available  to  a  given  advertiser. 
B — Must  do  this  much  business  to  "get  by." 
C — Can  do  this  much  business  without  advertising,  but 
I         not  very  profitably. 

D — Must  raise  business  to  dotted  lines.     But  why  slop 
i|         there?     Big  profits  are   made  on  the   business   in 
the  peak. 


the  income  from  current 
sales,  they  could  then 
have  bought  a  ticket  for 
the  next  destination — 
South  Atlantic  States 
Distribution  or  Middle 
West  States  Distribution, 
and  continued  their  jour- 
ney, by  stages,  until  they 
would  have  reached  Na- 
tional Distribution. 

The  point  is,  there  is 
but  one  really  sound  and 
sensible  way  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  figure  for  an  ad- 
vertising appropriation 
and  that  is  to  approach 
the     problem     on     the 
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more  logical  basis  of : 

(a)  The  distance  to  be 
traveled 

(b)  The  force  necessary 
to  travel  that  dis- 
tance 

(c)  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing that  force 

Naturally,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for 
the  ability,  and  even  the 
willingness  of  the  adver- 
tiser to  spend  money,  and 
no  one  can  make  that  de- 
cision for  him.  But  the 
question  of  willingness  or 
unwillingness,  ability  or 
lack  of  ability  to  appro- 
priate a  given  sum,  should 
come  after  the  distance 
to  be  covered,  the  force 
necessary  to  cover  that 
distance,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  that  force  have 
been  analyzed. 

The  primary  question 
should  never  be,  "How 
much  should  we  spend?" 
but  "How  far  can  we 
go?"  or  "What  is  our 
destination?" 

That  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Congoleum 
Company  and  Wrigley 
and  Joseph  Campbell 
Company  and  several 
other  large  and  notably 
successful  advertisers 
have  brought  their  busi- 
nesses to  their  present 
huge  sizes.  It  is  just  as 
possible  to  apply  the 
checks     against 


•Eimmm^ 


Can't  you  Just  taste  them  !i 


CAMPBELL'S  products — soup  and  pork  and  beans — 
are  advertised  regularly  in  so  many  publications 
that  the  first  right-hand  advertising  page  following  the 
text  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Campbell  Soup  Page." 
Campbell's  have  fitted  their  advertising  appropriation 
to  their  advertising  objective.   This  is  not  overspending 


necessary 
wastefulness  and 
rashness  of  expenditure  when  spend- 
ing a  million  dollars  as  it  is  when 
dealing  with  an  appropriation  of 
more  modest  proportions. 

As  pointed  out  by  Howard  Dick- 
inson some  five  or  six  years  ago,  in 
planning  advertising  we  should  come 
as  near  as  possible  to  analyzing  the 
problem  of  the  advertiser  in  terms 
of  foot-pound  dollars. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult — in  fact, 
impossible — to  measure  mental  sug- 
gestion force  exactly  in  terms  of 
horse-power  units.  But  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
if  we  understand  the  following  ele- 
ments : 

(a)  Size  and  quality  of  circulations, 
which  can  now  be  determined 
fairly  accurately,  thanks  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  publishers  and  other  ven- 
dors of  advertising  space 

(b)  Relative  power  of  different  sizes 
or  units  of  space  and  frequency 
of  insertions,  which  can  be  esti- 
mated with  reasonable  accuracy 


(c)  Relative  power  of  appeal  of  the 
right  kinds  of  illustrations,  dis- 
play and  copy,  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  not  so  good 

(d)  Momentum,  already  acquired. 
(Prestige,  past  and  present 
sales,  consumer  readiness  to  ac- 
cept and  dealer  willingness  to 
handle,  to  use  a  commodity  sold 
at  retail  as  an  example) 

(e)  "Kinetic  energy,"  or  the  power 
of  a  body  in  motion  to  do  work 

IN  business  as  in  physics,  mo- 
mentum varies  with  the  velocity, 
mass  being  constant;  while  the 
kinetic  energy — the  energy  of  the 
body  in  motion — varies  with  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

All  of  which  means,  put  very  sim- 
ply, that  if  the  velocity  of  a  moving 
object  is  increased  from  one  to  two 
feet  per  second,  you  have  four  times 
the  kinetic  energy;  and  if  the  veloc- 
ity is  increased  ten-fold,  you  have 
one  hundred  times  the  kinetic  en- 
ergy— the  power  to  do  work. 

The  momentum  of  a  gun  in  recoil 
and  of  a  projectile  in  flight  may  be 
the  same,  but  the  kinetic  energy  of 


the  projectile  is  vastly 
greater,  because  of  its 
high  velocity;  it  can  do 
more  work,  crush  more 
rock,  generate  more  heat, 
or  whatever  it  is  required 
to  do. 

And  just  as  high  ve- 
locity is  important  in  do- 
ing physical  work  effi- 
ciently, so  is  high  velocity 
important  in  putting 
ideas  across  through  ad- 
vertising. If  the  mass  is 
large  (a  sound,  desirable, 
accessible  product  or 
proposition),  and  the  ve- 
locity is  high  (a  suffi- 
ciency of  advertising 
space,  good  use  of  that 
space,  and  sufficient  fre- 
quency of  advertisements, 
with  other  things — trade- 
pushing  forces — used  in 
proportion)  you  have 
high  kinetic  energy  or 
power  to  accomplish 
work. 

Mass  in  physics  is  the 
load  to  be  lifted  or  moved; 
therefore,  it  is  logical  to 
say  that  in  business,  mass 
is  the  product  embracing 
the  elements,  intrinsic 
merit,  value  of  merchan- 
dise, and  proposed  total 
output.  Velocity  in  physics 
is  quantity  of  motion  or 
speed;  in  business  it  is 
represented  by  the  vigor 
of  the  use  of  all  business 
promotion  forces,  such  as 
the  use  of  salesmen,  advertising, 
collateral  work,  help  of  jobbers,  deal- 
ers, and  the  pulling  power  of  de- 
mand. 

This  is  scientific  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  explains  why  prac- 
tically all  campaigns  that  are  based 
upon  "high  velocity"  exploitation  of 
substantial  merchandise  are  highly 
successful. 

It  explains  why  the  million  dollar 
appropriations  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  article 
are  not  overspending  but,  rather, 
very  shrewd  spending.  The  adver- 
tiser who  is  able  to  run  big  space 
with  frequent  insertions  multiplies 
the  return  per  dollar  expended  at  a 
high  rate  because  he  follows  a  policy 
that  produces  high  kinetic  energy — 
the  power  to  do  work. 

Look  at  the  problem  another  way. 
Diagram  A  represents  the  potential 
business  available  to,  let  us  say,  a 
maker  of  cutlery.  Diagram  B  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  business  he 
must  do  to  "get  by"— pay  manufac- 
turing costs  and  his  overhead.  With- 
out doing  any  advertising  he  may 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68] 
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The  Billion  Dollar  Market 


is  a  real  indication  of  the  value 
of  the  ^iliivay  Age  to  its  readers. 
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When  Advertising  Gets  Your  Goat 

Try  Playwriting 

By  Kane  Campbell 


ISN'T  it  the  toughest  job  in  the 
world  getting  Mr.  Jinks's  okay 
on  a  four-color  back  cover? 

Yes,  it  is — not! 

Wouldn't  it  be  grand  and  glorious 
to  chuck  the  whole  business,  duck 
advertising  managers,  sales  man- 
agers, vice-presidents  and  clients  in 
general,  hie  yourself  to  the  Great 
North  Woods,  write  one  play  every 
year,  mail  it  to  a  producer  and  just 
reek  with  royalties  ? 

And   the   answer   to   that,    in   the 
language    of    the    Media 
and  Persians,  is,  "Is  zat 
so?" 

In  my  balmy  days  I 
led  the  quiet,  peaceful 
life  of  an  advertising 
man.  Of  course  I  had 
an  Idea  that  some  day 
I  should  write  one  Great 
Play  merely  as  my  con- 
tribution to  posterity.  I 
went  to  see  many  cur- 
rent offerings  in  order  to 
fortify  myself  with  prac- 
tical information  against 
the  writing  of  that  Great 
Play.  I  bought  copies  of 
the  plays  I  went  to  see 
and  subjected  them  to 
careful  analyses.  I  began 
to  have  a  curious  pro- 
fessional feeling  as  I 
watched  those  dextrous 
puppets  breathe  life  into  some  lucky 
fellow's  mere  words.  It  was  lots  of 
fun. 

Then,  my  Idea  went  to  my  head. 

The  reading  of  "Elizabeth's" 
novel,  "The  Enchanted  April,"  was 
the  fatal  step.  I  thought  the  story 
would  make  a  good  play  and  I  was 
sure  I  was  just  the  fellow  to  dash  it 
off.  I  wrote  to  the  author  of  the 
book  asking  permission  to  drama- 
tize. The  author,  very  courteously, 
replied  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  were  I  first  to  make  my 
dramatization  of  her  property  and 
submit  it  for  approval. 

I  shall  pass  very  quickly  over  the 
next  two  years:  over  months  of 
calculating,  gruelling,  perspiring 
hours  spent  in  producing  a  first 
draft  which  obtained  for  a  producer 


the  precious  dramatic  rights  of  the 
book  itself;  over  more  months  of 
rewriting,  polishing,  developing, 
and  storing  or  throwing  away  at 
least  ten  suitcases  full  of  dialogue 
and  stage  direction.  And  I  shall  re- 
sume the  slow  motion  at  the  point 
where  the  eyes  of  my  producer  be- 
gan frequently  to  hover  around  the 
desk  calendar;  as  if,  after  all,  this 
thing  might  be  produced  on  one  of 
those  dates.    Who  could  tell? 

I  was  thrilled  at  the  business  with 


the  calendar.  I  was  sure  my  manu- 
script was  practically  perfect.  A 
simple  calculation  by  the  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  I  had 
learned  at  preparatory  school,  and 
which,  with  the  arrogance  of  youth, 
I  had  been  sure  I  should  never  use, 
proved  that  I  couldn't  possibly  be 
asked  to  make  another  single  altera- 
tion in  construction. 

If  you  grant  that  it  takes  any 
hero  at  least  two  seconds  to  enter, 
and  that  a  play  can't  be  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  min- 
utes long,  it  is  possible  for  the 
hero  to  enter  only  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty  divided  by — figure  it  out 
for  yourself — places.  At  one  time 
or  another  I  had  written  the  hero's 
entrance  in  that  many  places.  And 
if  you  use  the  same  set  in  all  three 


acts  and  there  are  only  six  chairs  in 
the  set,  the  heroine  must  sit  in  one 
of  six  places — discounting  laps  be- 
cause it  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  play — 
when  the  hero  asks  her  to  marry 
him.  At  one  time  or  another  I  had 
written  the  heroine  in  every  one  of 
those  six  places.  It  was  just  possi- 
ble that  I  had  a  word  too  much  here 
and  there;  but  nothing  more. 
Again,  is  zat  so? 

The  producer's  eyes  shifted  from 
the  calendar  to  the  forty-seventh  ver- 
sion of  my  act  first  which 
lay  open  on  the  desk. 
"Auth,"  she  said — we 
knew  each  other  so  well 
we  called  each  other  by 
the  first  part  of  our  first 
names — "Auth,  the  stuff 
you  have  written  for  the 
first  five  minutes  of  the 
first  act  means  nothing. 
You've  got  to  move  that 
scene  to  the  third  act." 

I  sighed  resignedly,  be- 
cause we  had  gone  over 
all  that  when  Davis  was 
running  for  President. 

"Pro,"  I  said,  with  the 
best  advertising-selling 
catch  in  my  voice  you 
ever  heard,  "you  have 
been  in  this  business 
even  longer  than  I  have, 
but  you're  wrong,  Pro, 
you're  wrong.  When  I  wrote  that 
stuff  in  there  I  knew  it  meant 
nothing.  I  wanted  it  to  mean 
nothing.  Why  did  I  want  it  to 
mean  nothing?  Because,  Pro,  we 
are  writing  this  play  for  a  New 
York  audience  in  a  mid-town  theater 
and  New  York  audiences  never  get 
to  mid-town  theaters  in  time  to  see 
the  first  five  minutes  of  any  play. 
Now  if  you  were  going  to  bring  this 
play  into  the  Century,  'way  uptown, 
or  the  Greenwich  Village,  'way 
downtown,  I  wouldn't  have  made 
that  first  five  minutes  mean  nothing. 
You  can't  have  that  scene  in  the 
third  act,  because  .  .  .  .";  etc., 
etc.,  for  one  hour  and  fifty-four 
minutes. 

"Well,"  the  producer  finally  said, 

"you  may  be  right,  but,"  as  her  eye 

[CONTINtJED  ON  PAGE  45] 
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/>(    this    t'art    of    Winton    Place, 

for    example^    are    157    residence 

buildings.      Here,    99    Enquirers 

are    delivered    every    day. 


MxaWinton  Place 

...a  modern  jlower in  an  old-fashioned ^rden 

What  a  picture!  Marigold  and  phlox,  larkspur  and  Canterbury 
bells — a  bewildering  maze  of  beauty — the  Old-Fashioned  at  its 
loveliest!  You  half  expect  a  Colonial  maid  to  come  dancing  forth 
from  the  roses.  But  no — there  beside  the  sundial  is  a  trim,  ultra- 
modern  figure.     It  is  Mrs.  Winton  Place. 


N.B. 


This  advertise- 
ment is  one  of_  a 
series  appearing 
as  a  full  page  in 
The  Enquirer. 
Each  advertise- 
ment personalises 
a  Cincinnati 
suburb  by  describ- 
ing the  type  of 
uvman  character- 
istic of  that  sub- 
urb.\  in  each  ad- 
vertisement, too. 
The  Enquirer's 
coverage  of  the 
district    is    shown. 


As  she  turns  toward  the  house,  your  mind  again  skips  back  to 
far-off  yesterdays.  It  is  such  a  gallant  old  house.  But  enter  with 
Mrs.  Winton  Place.  Another  surprise!  That  console  radio  cannot 
be  a  year  old.  The  silverware  on  the  buffet  is  of  a  brand-new 
pattern. 

And  Mrs.  Winton  Place's  life  is  just  as  modern  as  the  interior 
of  her  home.  Mothers'  clubs  and  bridge  teas,  church  bazaars  and 
musicales — all  these  claim  her  time.  But  brimming  with  activity 
as  her  days  are,  the  after-breakfast  hour  is  always  reserved  for  The 
Daily  Enquirer.  Most  of  her  neighbors  follow  this  custom,  too. 
For  in  this  community  are  561  residence  buildings;  here,  314  Daily 
Enquirers  are  delivered. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mrs.  Winton  Place  is  a  valued 
customer  of  many  Cincinnati  stores.  But  her  uants  are  countless 
— many  other  merchants  have  things  she  would  be  willing  to  buy. 
Of  course  she  cannot  guess  what  they  are — you,  Mr.  Advertiser, 
must  tell  her.  Tell  her  in  the  paper  she  reads  every  day — The  Daily 
Enquirer! 


1.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York        Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home,  stays  m  the  home" 


SAM. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Mr.  Hustace  Comments 
on  Censorship 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

August  3,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

William  E.  Cameron's  article  on 
publication  censorship  in  the  July  29 
issue  of  Advertising  and  Seilling 
FORTNIGHHTLY  contains  some  interest- 
ing statements  and  arguments. 

If  Mr.  Cameron  wishes  any  assis- 
tance in  "hanging  the  censor"  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  supply  it. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged 
in  acrimonious  controversy  with  sev- 
eral trade  papers  who  assume  not  only 
to  censor  advertising  with  regard  to 
the  truth  of  the  statements  contained, 
but  also  wish  to  have  us  omit  from  our 
advertising  any  explanation  of  why 
Edison  Steel-Alkaline  Batteries  justify 
a  higher  first  price  than  the  common 
variety  of  lead-acid  battery. 

The  comparative  copy  "bug-a-boo" 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  advertising  copy 
has  been  cut  way  below  normal  and 
"institutional"  advertising  seems  to  be 
demanded  as  a  protection  to  the  pub- 
lisher from  the  fear  of  contract  can- 
cellation upon  the  part  of  competitors, 
regardless  of  its  value  to  the  concern 
paying  the  bills. 

The  attitude  seems  to  be  that  point- 
ing out  any  revolutionary  change  in  a 
product  must  be  either  untruthful  or 
"unethicaL"  Those  who  read  your 
copy  may  consider  your  product 
superior  to  the  competitor's  and  as  a 
consequence  the  sales  of  the  latter  will 
drop  and  their  advertising  be  less  effec- 
tive, thus  making  it  likely  that  the  ad- 
vertising may  be  entirely  discontinued, 
with  the  result  of  temporary  loss  to 
the  publisher  and  the  advertising 
agencies. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  sound  economics 
that  any  invention  which  does  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  quicker,  better  or 
more  cheaply  than  existing  machinery 
will  eventually  supplant  the  old  design. 
The  incandescent  lamp  succeeded  the 
open  gas  flame  in  most  offices,  factories 
and  homes.  The  motor  truck  is  play- 
ing hob  with  the  railroads  on  short 
hauls.  The  mathematical  machine  is 
doing  the  work  of  the  old  time  ac- 
countant. In  industry,  at  any  rate, 
evolution  is  a  proved  fact. 

Advertising  cannot  hold  back  eco- 
nomic progress  but  advertising  can 
hasten  it.  The  very  men  who  assert 
you  must  not  use  comparative  copy 
also  assert  with  equal  fervor  that  ad- 
vertising is  the  chosen  instrument  of 
progress,  thus  presenting,  to  my  mind, 
two  contradictory  views. 

Eventually  there  will  be  more  space 
sold,  and  more  agents'  commissions, 
and  more  money  for  salaries  for  those 


who     use     advertising     as     a     sales 
weapon. 

Isn't  that  a  more  far-seeing  attitude 
for  advertising  progress  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  censor? 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  M.  Hustace, 
Advertising  Manager. 

A  South  African  Viewpoint  of 
Quality  vs.  Price 

William  H.  Major, 

Advertising  Agent, 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

14th  June,  1925 

To  THE  Editor: 

This  long  deferred  pleasure  has  been 
crystallized  into  fact  by  "Henry  Eck- 
hardt's"  words  on  "Mere  Quality"  in 
your  first  April  issue. 

I  am  advertising  for  a  firm  who  ope- 
rates a  chain  of  Drapery  stores  in  South 
Africa,  and  our  word  is  "PRICE." 
Searching  for  a  fresh  angle  with  which 
to  tickle  the  Public's  palate,  it  occurred 
to  me  recently  to  shed  a  little  "White 
Light"  on  the  "Quality"  big  drum, 
which  is  beaten  to  death  in  this  city  as 
elsewhere. 

Opening  the  FORTNIGHTLY  a  few  days 
later,  it  was  good  to  find  how  Mr. 
Eckhardt's  views  coincided  with  my 
own.  My  actual  experience  is,  that 
whenever  I  have  put  the  soft  pedal  on 
our  price  appeal  and  ventured  into  the 
realms  of  Atmosphere  and  Quality,  a 
falling  in  sales  has  resulted. 

This  quality  "Bogey"  has  been  a 
thorn  in  my  flesh  for  a  long  time.  Read- 
ing many  of  the  Publicity  journals  of 
England  and  America,  I  have  won- 
dered why  the  dissertations  of  those 
who  write  in  them  are  nearly  always 
directed  at  the  man  who  is  advertising 
to  a  "Quality"  public,  for  whom  Price 
is  supposed  to  be  no  object. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  this  is  a 
world  of  Quality  Goods,  Quality  Buy- 
ers, Quality  Sellers  and  Quality  every- 
thing else.  Mr.  Eckhardt  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  flies  in  this  oint- 
ment, because  humanity,  rich,  middle 
class  or  poor,  are,  what  they  are,  when 
it  comes  to  getting  value  for  money 
paid,  or  owed. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  which  may  not  perhaps  be  so 
apparent  to  rich  America  as  it  is  to 
middle  class  and  poor  South  Africa. 

We  are,  compared  with  your  stand- 
ards, a  poor  community.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  this  city  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  first  grade  goods  even  ac- 
cording to  our  Cape  Town  standards, 
where  a  25  guinea  frock  is  considered  a 
very  expensive  item  indeed,  and  nine 
guinea  suits  are  only  for  the  very,  and 
few  elite. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  about  this?" 
says    the    advertisement    man    whose 


work  is  pointed  toward  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  must  have  food  and 
clothes  and  blankets,  etc.,  albeit  they 
cannot,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  even 
want  to  buy  "Quality"  goods. 

Turning  to  his  journals  for  help  and 
inspiration,  what  does  he  find?  Qual- 
ity— quality  is  thundered  at  him  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  is  told 
that  Quality  alone  pays.  He  is  told  to 
spend  his  employer's  good  money  on 
educating  his  Public  up  to  wanting 
something  they  CANNOT  buy.  Put  up 
ip  well  rounded  phrases,  it  sounds 
grand;  but  if  it  isn't  (as  far  as  he  is 
concerned)  what  you  good  people  call 
pure  unadulterated  Bunk,  please  tell 
me. 

Come  out  of  the  clouds,  you  adver- 
tising mentors.  Get  down  to  Mother 
Earth  and  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Public 
whose  quality  horizon  is  restricted  by 
the  limitations  of  their  mentality,  en- 
vironment and  spending  powers — for 
they  are  here. 

This  planet.  Sir,  is  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  vastly  differing  qualities.  There 
is  room,  and  there  are  goods  for  us  all, 
and  so  soon  as  the  Advertising  High 
command  of  the  World  take  due  cog- 
nizance of  this  pungent  fact,  so  soon 
will  the  millions  now  wasted  on  "Qual- 
ity Only"  advertising  be  directed  into 
more  profitable  channels. 

So  now  you  have  my  little  grouse, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  to  it  may  I  add  a  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  Fortnightly 
as  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
William  H.  Major. 

Memorable  Words! 

Rogers  Peet  Company 
New  York 

July  29,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

When  your  issue  of  today  interrupted 
my  work  this  morning,  I  became  par- 
ticularly interested  in  what  Henry 
Eckhardt  had  to  say  about  putting 
words  together  for  memorable  effect, 
especially  where  he  says  "Who  can 
hear  'The  Mikado'  and  not  go  away, 
phonographing  for  the  rest  of  his 
life:  'Kingdoms  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral'?" 

Well,  sir,  since  he  wants  to  know,  I 
can  do  just  that,  and  I  bet  I  can  find 
eight  or  nine — say  fifteen,  in  round 
numbers — thousand  other  men  who  feel 
as  I  do  about  it. 

But  we  all  can  go  hear  "The  Pirates 
of  Penzance"  and  thoroughly  enjoy  lis- 
tening to  the  Major  General  when, 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  act,  he 
sings  of  (are  you  listening,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt?) "matters  vegetable,  animal 
and  mineral." 

Yours,  in  the  interests  of  Memorable 
Words  Week, 

A.  C.  M.  AzoY,  Jr. 
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William  James 

There  are  certain  common  lines,  alonz  which  men  are 
inflammable  by  ideas. 


Painless 
Reading-  Matter 

In  the  editorial  platform  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  written  in  1 80 1,  is  this: 

"The  design  of  this  newspaper  is  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  correct  information." 

The  editorial  platform  of  the  average  publication 
of  1925  vintage  is  this:  "To  entertain." 

Today  is  the  day  of  painless  reading-matter. 

And  the  most  painless  "reading-matter"  of  all  is 
the  picture.  „ 

Newspapers  and  magazines  are  therefore  steadily 
increasing  the  proportion  of  "pictorials,"  and 
steadily  decreasing  the  length  of  articles  and 
stories. 

Most  advertisers  are  following  suit. 

They  pay  upwards  of  $10,000  for  a  double-page 
spread,  and  fill  most  of  it  with  picture. 

They  buy  a  $2,000  painting  by  some  famous 
illustrator,  yet  hardly  inquire  into  the  text. 

They  have  their  advertisements  done  as  studies 
in  design,  and  are  perfectly  content  to  have  their 
copy  relegated  to  a  "color"  in  the  composition. 


But  the  advertiser's  problem  differs  from  that  of 
the  publisher's.    He  is  trying  to  sell  goods. 

When  the  great  American  Purchasing  Agent, 


the  American  woman,  buys  an  article,  that  sale 
is  the  result  of  a  process  something  like  this: 

1.  Developing  the  need. 

2.  Discovering  the  product  or  products 

which  meet  this  need. 

3.  Comparison. 

4.  Conviction  and  sale. 

A  picture,  even  a  layout,  helps  wonderfully  in 
the  first  step, —  developing  the  need.  It  helps 
wonderfully  in  the  second  step — drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  product.  But  when  the  sale-process 
comes  down  to  the  third  step,  comparison,  the 
Purchasing  Agent  wants  to  know: 

—  what  the  product  will  do.? 
— how  well  will  it  do  this.' 

—  why .? 

In  a  sentence — 

She  wants  the  interesting  facts  about  an  interesting 
performance.  „ 

Now,  a  picture  can  rarely  state  facts  about  a 
product. 

A  picture  can  rarely  describe  excellence  of  per- 
formance, or  give  reasons  why. 

A  picture  can  rarely  draw  comparisons,  or  point 
out  distinctions. 

A  picture  can  rarely  secure  conviction,  or  induce 
action.  „ 

It  takes  copy  to  do  these  things. 

That  is  why  few  advertisements  can  have  more 

sell  than  their  copy. 

§ 
Federal  has  prepared  for  Belding's  Silks  a  new 
campaign  which  women  have  called  "stunning." 
Beautiful  fashion  drawings  and  beautiful  typog- 
raphy make  women  feel  that  here  is  a  message 
for  the  discriminating. 

Yet  this  is  the  lesser  strength  of  these  advertise- 
ments. 

The  copy  emphasizes  "Belding's  Silks  Wear 
Well."  It  explains  the  deception  in  weighted 
silks.  It  gives  a  real  reason,  an  "interrupting" 
reason,  for  insisting  on  Belding's  Silks. 

That  is  as  it  should  be. 

That  is  as  all  advertisements  should  be — as  all 
Federal  advertisements  are. 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued  as  an  in- 
dependent publication.,  printed  on  Strathmore  Paper. 
Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it  regularly  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  8ix  East  Thirty-ninth  Street.,  New  York. 
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This  Intangible  Thing  Called 
Reader  Confidence 

By  Harry  Tipper 


THE  actuary  cannot  tell 
any  better  than  the  rest 
of  us  when  any  particu- 
lar individual  may  die,  but  he 
can  say  with  a  remarkable  ac- 
curacy how  many  people  will 
die  of  typhoid  within  a  given 
period  and  he  can  tell  whether 
the  causes  of  death  are  chang- 
ing, and  to  what  extent, 
whether  life  expectancy  is  in- 
creasing or  diminishing.  In- 
dividually, that  is  of  little 
concern  to  us  who  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  our  own 
cases,  but  we  get  the  benefit  of 
the  rates  on  the  insurance  and 
the  medical  knowledge. 

Similarly,  the  publisher  can- 
not tell  you  to  what  extent 
the  individual  reader  will 
browse  through  the  publica- 
tion. He  does  not  know  what 
the  individual  reader  will  buy 
or  when.  He  does  know 
whether  the  desire  for  the  pub- 
lication is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing, whether  the  interest 
is  keener  or  not  so  intense. 
He  knows  that  in  this  year 
about  so  many  people  will  buy 
the  publication,  and  that  cer- 
tain types  of  editorial  matter 
will  make  his  book  readable 
and  authoritative.  He  does  know 
how  much  his  subscribers  will  pur- 
chase in  general  and  what. 

We  are  fond  of  considering  that 
individuals,  whether  in  business  or 
social  affairs,  have  many  interests 
in  common.  From  the  fact  that  they 
have  many  common  necessities 
which  are  practical  requirements  of 
day  to  day  life,  we  argue  that  there 


Harry  Tipper 

General  Sales  Manager,  General  Motors  Export  Co. 


desires.  In  other  words,  out  of  the 
number  of  people  with  whom  even 
the  most  lonely  come  in  contact,  it 
is  difficult  to  pick  out  just  a  few 
who  may  be  regarded  as  real  friends 
and  with  whom  the  conversation  can 
be  free,  frank  and  confidential.  In 
ordinary  life,  therefore,  we  are  lim- 
ited to  a  very  few  topics  of  con- 
versation and,  of  these  few,  only  one 


are  many  common  interests,  but  as  a  or  two  are  permanently  interesting, 
matter  of  fact,  the  practical  evidence 
does  not  support  this  view.  Out  of 
hundreds  of  people  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  meet,  most  of  them  re- 
main shadowy  acquaintances;  a 
small  number,  in  comparison,  enter 
the  individual  social  circle  and  be- 
come friends  in  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  term;  but  there  are  very 
few  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  give 
up  our  real  confidences  and  to  talk 
at   large  about   our  ambitions   and 


I  WAS  at  a  reception  not  very  long 
ago,  which  gathered  out  of  the 
suburban  vicinity  in  which  I  live 
200  or  300  people  who  represent  the 
most  responsible  and  intelligent  of 
that  town.  Circulating  around  and 
dipping  into  one  conversation  and 
then  another,  just  to  see  what  was 
the  burden  of  the  talk,  it  was  no- 
ticeable that  among  the  men  the 
shift  and  change  of  their  remarks 


always  brought  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  business,  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  the 
practical  affairs  with  which 
the  man  has  to  deal.  One  or 
two  other  subjects  were  of  con- 
siderable interest — f  or  i  n  - 
stance,  golf  and  automobiles — 
but  the  conversation  could 
always  be  brought  back  and 
kept  alive  by  business.  Among 
the  women  the  same  thing  was 
true,  only  the  business  of  most 
of  the  women  dealt  with  the 
household,  so  that  the  conver- 
sation came  back  to  servants, 
schools  and  the  exigencies  of 
social  life  which  constitute  the 
woman's  practical  activities  in 
such  a  place.  In  other  words, 
there  are  few  deep  interests  in 
life  and  there  are  fewer  in- 
terests which  can  be  talked 
about  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  a  crowd. 

People  see  only  those  things 
in  which  they  are  interested 
and  their  concentration  is  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the 
interest  and  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  the  interest.  I 
read  a  golfing  magazine  be- 
cause I  still  have  aspirations 
to  be  a  golfer,  despite  the  dis- 
couragements, but  it  would  be  use- 
less to  advertise  a  business  proposi- 
tion to  me  in  that  magazine.  My 
attention  is  so  closely  identified  with 
the  associated  interest  that  I  should 
pass,  almost  automatically,  anything 
which  did  not  deal  with  the  field  of 
activity  with  which  that  publication 
is  associated  in  my  mind. 

This  fact  about  the  subscriber  to 
a  publication  and  the  definite  limita- 
tions of  interest  in  reading  is  one 
of  the  points  which  we  have  not  con- 
sidered to  any  great  extent  in  exam- 
ining the  value  of  a  particular  me- 
dium in  connection  with  our  work. 
There  is  no  deeper  interest  than  the 
interest  in  business  and  there  is  nt) 
type  of  reading  which  receives  the 
considered  attention  given  to  in- 
formation about  business,  yet  by  a 
curious  anomaly  we  are  more  easily 
convinced  of  the  interest  displayed 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54] 
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"Business  Analysis  and  Forecast  Section" 


BUSINESS  LOOKS  FOR  FALL  RECOVERY 


Expect  firmer  prices  and  better 

Favorable  Factors 

Decline  in  commodity  prices 
checked. 

The  P-V  line  (the  main  forecast- 
ing line  of  this  service)  rises 
slightly. 

Stocks  of  commodities  being  liqui- 
dated. 
"Real  wages"  of  labor  still  high. 

(5)  Money  is  easy  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue so. 

(6)  Business  failures  decrease. 

(7)  Political  conditions  favorable. 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


buying  after  summer  inactivity  is  over 
Unfavorable  Factors 

(1)  Production  in  basic  industries  not 
yet  fully  readjusted. 

(2)  Stocks    of    commodities    still    toe 
large,  on  the  average. 

(3)  Unfilled  orders  small. 

(4)  New  enterprises  incorporated  de- 
crease. 

(5)  Exports  decline. 

(6)  Employment  of  labor  contim 
decrease. 

(7)  Future  trend  of  prices 


The  outlook  for  the  summer  is  for  considerable  irregularity  in  bi 
ually  increasing  stability  at  a  level  but  little  below  wr 
recede  a  little  more  rapidly  than  icsual  for  the  seasow^ 
outlook  is  for  recovery  in  the  fall. 
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Fig    1— Upward    Turn    in    P-V    Line    Forecasts    Check    in    Business    Recession 

The  Iron  Age,  June  25,  1925   
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"THE  FINEST  TfflRST  I  EVER  KNEW" 

(A  Symposium  by  Eminent  Artists) 


III,— The  Thirst  that  Saved  a  Life 

By  W.  HEATH  ROBINSON 

"Safety  Thirst"  might  almost  be  the  title  to  Heath  Robinson's 
thriller.  At  any  rate  the  reverend  gentleman  who  was  to  have 
provided  the  solids  for  the  Cannibal  King's  banquet  could  thank 
his  lucky  stars  that  the  liquids  he  had  thoughtfully  packed  proved 
so  effective  a  diversion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  (jrink  that  accords  with  a  good 
thirst  so  well  as  Barclay's  Lager.  It  has  the  true  Lager  flavour, 
and  in  the  refreshing  coolness  that  abides  in  its  clear  amber 
depths  there  is  satisfaction  beyond  word--. 

8arclai|s  ]L 

jne  apink  ^ra'lorJJytliipst 

LIGHT      OR      DARK 
BARCLAY.    PERKINS    A    CO.,     LTD,,    SOUTHWARK.     LONDON      S.E.I 


"THE  FINEST  THIRST  I  EVER  KNEW 

(A  Symposium  by  Eminent  Artists) 


VI. — Captain  Coe's  Finals 

By  WILL  OWEN 

Seafaring  men,  like  camels,  can  go  a  long  time  without  a  drink.  At  any 
rate  when  they're  at  sea.  Ashore  the  sailor's  thirst  is  proverbial,  and  here 
his  resemblance  to  the  camel,  who  loads  up  in  advance  of  a  voyage, 
becomes  even  more  marked.  As  a  means  of  coping  with  both  present  and 
prospective  thirsts  there  are  few  drinks  so  agreeably  efficacious  as  Barclay's 
Lager.  Cooling,  invigorating,  satisfying,  it  is  the  equal  of  any  Lager  that 
any  country  has  yet  produced. 


%e  Jrink  {op  a  lopJJy  ijiipsi 

LIGHT  OR  DARK 
BARCLAY.    PERKINS    ft    CO.,     LTD.,     SOUTHWARK,     LONDON,     S.E.I 


Copy  That  Illustrates  Pictures 

By  Frank  Hough 


TO  the  average  American  mind 
the  advertisements  reproduced 
here  will  probably  bring  mem- 
ories, fond  or  otherwise,  of  the  care- 
free days  before  the  coming  of  the 
Great  Drought — -those  pre-Volstead 
days  when  one  might  call  a  beer  a 
beer  without  going  into  fractional 
percentages.  The  benighted  British, 
however,  still  boast  about  their 
thirst  and  advertise  its  remedy.  We 
reproduce  these  samples,  not  with 
an  idea  of  heaping  coals  of  fire,  but 
because  they  seem  to  us  admirable 
examples  of  an  advertising  idea 
which  appears  to  be  indigenously 
English,  and  because  we  rather  en- 
joyed them  for  their  own  sakes, 
possibly  with  a  certain  vicarious 
smacking  of  the  lips. 

There  is  a  pronounced  imperson- 
ality about  all  American  advertising 
which  we  have  come  to  take  more 
or  less  for  granted.    Who  writes  the 


copy  for  certain  advertisements? 
The  agencies  involved  could  tell  you, 
but  who  in  the  layman  class  gives  a 
hang?  The  name  of  the  artist  often 
appears  scrawled  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  illustration,  but  in 
most  cases  it  remains  a  mere  name, 
even  when  it  can  be  deciphered  at 
all.  About  the  only  definite  per- 
sonality in  American  advertising 
upon  whom  we  can  lay  a  figurative 
finger  is  the  testimonial  lady  from 
Bococus,  Arkansas,  who  lost  fifty 
pounds  in  three  days.  But  our  in- 
terest in  her  is  generally  dissipated 
by  one  look  at  her  photographs — 
before  and  after. 

In  England,  however,  an  artist 
becomes  a  definite  personality.  It 
is  his  picture  that  tells  the  adver- 
tising story  and  it  is  this  picture 
around  which  the  text  is  written, 
very  frequently  by  the  artist  him- 
self.    Thus     our     version     of     the 


process  is  reversed:  the  illustration 
becomes  the  text  and  the  text  be- 
comes the  illustration.  The  caption 
of  the  advertisement  is  the  caption 
of  the  picture,  and  below  it  in 
smaller  type  is  the  artist's  name — 
"By  So-and-So."  In  each  case  in 
this  particular  series — "The  Finest 
Thirst  I  Ever  Knew" — he  is  an 
"eminent"  artist.  (See  italics  under 
series  title.)  Just  what  is  the  con- 
notation of  that  ambiguous  ad- 
jective in  this  particular  case  we 
are  not  prepared  to  state.  In 
America  artists  are  good,  bad  or 
indifferent — seldom  if  ever  eminent. 
But  the  word  has  a  pleasant  sound 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  Will 
Owen,  W.  Heath  Robinson  and  sev- 
eral others  whose  works  we  have  at 
hand,  eminence  is  a  quality  much  to 
be  desired  in  advertising.  It  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  certain  keen 
human  insight,  an  ability  to  express 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  76] 
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^Q^  place  x^he^e  huHnes^hcts  been. 


I  See  that  White  Spot  I 


This  map  is  reproduced 
from  the  AUGUST  issue 
of  "The  Nation's  Busi- 
ness." 


Farm  prices  in  Kansas  are  very  satisfactory. 
Present  crop  conditions  and  the  outlook  for  fall 
crops  are  excellent. 

Kansas  is  a  good  market  and  everything  indi- 
cates that  it  will  continue  to  be  good. 

During  every  month  this  year  Kansas  Farmer 
has  made  advertising  gains  over  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year, 

r/ANSAS  FARMER 

Pul>lislic>d  by  Arthur  Capper 

Top  eka-^Kians  as 

Chicago       Detroit       New  York       Philadelphia       Cleveland         Kansas   City         St.    Louis         San   Francisco 
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Using  the  Motion  Picture  in  Public 
Utilities  Advertising 


Courtesy    Vlsugraphic   Pictures.    Inc. 

A    number   of   the  films  illus- 
trate the  actual  application  of 
the  power  to  everyday  house- 
hold tasks 

human  interest  element  which  holds 
a   strong  personal   appeal,   and   this 
may  be  used  as  an  opening  wedge 
with   which   to   enter 
the    consciousness    of 
the  individual. 

Typical  of  this 
class  of  films  is  the 
one  entitled  "Why 
Husbands  Come 
Home."  This  is  actu- 
ally a  miniature  one- 
reel  photoplay.  The 
title  is  a  poignant 
but  inoffensive  trav- 
esty on  a  certain  type 
of  lurid  melodra- 
matic "movie"  title. 
The  story  deals  with 
a  young  woman  who, 
though  her  husband 
runs  his  office  with 
the  most  up  to  date 
equipment  available, 
is  herself  a  slave  to 
the  old-  fashioned 
form  of  housework. 
The  thread  of  the 
plot  hangs  upon  her 
discovery  of  the 
power  and  practica- 
bility of  electrdcal 
equipment  through  a 
visit     to     her     hus- 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

band's  office  during  his  absence,  and 
her  application  of  this  power  in  her 
own  home.  We  are  not  preaching  a 
sermon  and  we  are  not  selling  a 
specific  product.  We  are  merely 
telling  a  human  little  story,  illus- 
trating the  solution  to  a  present  day 
human  problem,  and  we  try  to  tell 
it  in  a  human  way,  with  light 
touches  of  humor  here  and  there 
and  as  little  as  possible  of  heavy 
drama  and  technical  exposition. 

Our  latest  film  takes  up  both  sides 
of  the  proposition.  It  aims  to  show 
the  manufacture,  distribution  and 
utilization  of  the  power  from  the 
mining  of  the  crude  elements  to  the 
practical  application  by  the  average 
small  user.  Thus,  the  first  scene 
shows  the  actual  mining  of  the  coal, 
its  shipment  to  the  generating 
plant,  and  then  the  many  phases  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  power.  It 
even  shows  the  importation  of  the 
fuel  from  abroad  during  domestic 
coal  strikes.  The  company  must 
keep  functioning  at  all  costs.  It  can 
spare  no  expense  where  its  service  is 
concerned,  and  it  does  spare  no  ex- 
pense.   It  is  the  public's  right  to  know 


IN  presenting  the  human  side  of  the  question  a  miniature 
photoplay  is  used  with  scenario,  cast  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  studios.  Above  is  a  scene  taken  "on  location" 
during  the  filming  of  "Why  Husbands  Come  Home,"  typical 
of  The  New  York  Edison  Company's  "human  interest"  films 


Films  dealing  with  the  manu- 
facture   of    the    power    show 
each  step  of  the  long,  compli- 
cated process 

this   and   our   right   to   show   them. 
From  there  the  story  is  carried  to 

the  home  of  a  typical  American 
family.  There  is  no 
plot  to  this  story, 
and  not  the  most 
minute  detail  of  a 
single  scene  is  faked. 
It  is  photo-realism  in 
the  literal  sense — an 
absolutely  sincere 
cross-section  of 
American  life. 

There  are  millions 
of  such  homes  in  the 
country,  varying  only 
in  details.  The  prob- 
lem that  confronted 
the  photographers, 
however,  consisted  in 
finding  such  a  home 
wherein  conditions 
were  suitable  for 
photography  and 
such  a  family  which 
would  be  willing  to 
act  in  the  piece. 
These  difficulties 
were  finally  sur- 
mounted, and  the 
picture,  true  in  every 
detail,  was  created. 
The  first  scene 
=  takes  place  on  a  Sun- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50] 
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SAVE  THE  FRUIT  CROP 


£lbi^jroof£xx 


i4  &.U 


Mm  'i   Hoif 


Gives  Three  to  Four 
Times  More  Wear 
Tli;in  Ordinary  Hose 

Buy    Thau  at   !u-Ji'^~^    •":■• 


You  can  teach  a  FVrTot_ 
to  say  IJust  as  Good' 
but  he  ux>nt  knoiu  u>hat 
he"s  talking  about. 


1SEALn(CKERCHIEF 


Dart 

The  New  Long  Pointed         . 

I  Arrow  Collar 


Kept  Sparkling  with- 

GOLD 
kDUST 


(StCTIOM  Of 'TOPINO") 


^ou  Can 
tAnsiver 

This 
Question- 

WHY 

Have  These 

Famous 
Advertisers 

used 
INTERBOROUGH 

Subway  & 
Elevated 

ADVERTISING 

^or  more 
than 

15  YEARS 
EACH  O 

INTERBOROUGH 
ADVERTISING 

CONTROLLED  BY 

ARTEMAS  WARD,  Inc 

50  UNION  SQ.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


^   After  Every  Meal^^^ 

wRie'LErs 

Keeps  Teeth  Clean  and  Healthy 


Passengers  Change! 

into  a  comfortafato 


IT 


Ihiion  Suit 


/^member  that  you  get  : 
more  CoMFORT-moreWtAR 
when  you  ask  him  for 

O'SULLIVAN'S 

H   E.    E    L   S 


9 


"For  reonjving  dandruff.  Ise«p- 
iii^  the  scftlp  comfDrtAblc  and 
beautiftiin^  (he  hair  1  Know  of 
ntrthiii)^  Ihal  equals 

ED.PINAUD"S 
HAIR  TONIC 

the  fragrant  Trench  Eftu 
'jv-y  do  Quinine." 


i 

Lbi^  Cor  il.r   Tr«4r    H«Hl                                                                      I 

^ 

MEYERS     make; 

tRu-Mni.M» 

&^^^ 

--.„» ^- -•:     -- 

|r-^ 

Mis  Choice- 


r^A  Bi^KERS 

CARACAS  SWEET 

/"  Chocolate 


Hiie  World's  Besl  Sock  Gvclicr 

""^       Uneeda  Biscuit 


t 


Easy  to  make 
with  ROYAL 


(section   Of'SCJUARE    END'} 


■^l^^jii 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

DU. 

©^Bodkins 


RECENTLY  I  spent  several  eve- 
nings with  Otis  Skinner,  not  in 
■-person,  but  within  the  pages  of 
his  book,  Footlights  and  Spotlights. 
In  this  book  he  recites  an  incident  told 
him  by  Joseph  Jefferson  which  inter- 
ested me  keenly,  not  only  as  concerning 
the  moot  question  as  to  how  keenly  the 
actor  should  feel  the  emotion  of  the 
part  he  plays,  but,  as  applied  to  adver- 
tising: how  far  can  sheer  integrity  of 
purpose  take  the  place  of  professional 
skill  in  the  writing  of  copy? 

Here  is  Jefferson's  illuminating 
story : 

"One  night  in  The  Fool's  Revenge  I 
became  aware  that  my  acting  had  gone 
beyond  a  merely  mechanical  perform- 
ance of  the  Jester.  It  was  all  real  to 
me.  I  was  Bertuccio.  The  love  and 
tenderness  I  expressed  for  Fiordelisa 
were  my  own  love  and  tenderness;  it 
was  my  own  malevolence  that  I  spat 
out  against  the  Duke,  and  my  own 
anguish  which  shrieked  at  the  discov- 
ery of  my  daughter's  betrayal.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  experience.  I  came  off 
the  last  scene  with  tears  streaming 
down  my  cheeks  and  my  body  racked 
with  emotion.  While  I  was  recalling 
myself  in  a  kind  of  wonder  that  it  had 
truly  happened — in  a  theater,  before  an 
audience — my  own  daughter,  who  had 
been  watching  the  play  from  a  box, 
came  running  up  in  some  alarm.  She 
put  her  hand  on  my  forehead,  felt  my 
hands  and  said:  'Father,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?'  I  was  pleased  in- 
deed. She  had  felt  it  too.  'I  did  play 
it  well,  didn't  I?'  I  cried.  'Play  it  well! 
That  was  the  worst  performance  of 
Bertuccio  you  ever  gave  in  your  whole 
life!'" 

— 8-pt— 

Discussing  this  same  point  at  an- 
other place  in  the  book.  Skinner  says: 

"I  was  learning  the  lesson  that  every 
actor  must  learn  in  his  storm  and 
stress — that  an  emotional  debauch  is 
not  an  expression  of  feeling  in  acting. 
That  he  should  feel  the  emotion  of  his 
scene  is  unimportant  if  his  audience  re- 
mains unmoved.  They  are  the  ones  to 
supply  the  emotion;  his  the  art  that 
supplies  the  suggestion." 

All  of  which  is  worth  mental  rumina- 
tion. 

— 8-p1^ 

Not  long  since,  the  editor  of  this  pub- 
lication wrote  an  erudite  editorial  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  latest  in- 
spiration— the  gfiving  of  names  to  its 
fast  freight  trains  instead  of  designat- 
ing them  by  numbers.  Creating  greater 


train  individuality,  as  it  were,  and  giv- 
ing the  freight  trains  publicity. 

This  morning's  paper  carries  the  in- 
telligence that  already  the  naming  of 
these  trains  has  resulted  in  improving 
their  time  records. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  adver- 
tise any  product  or  service  without  it 
resulting  promptly  in  improvement  in 
that  product  or  service.  That  is  almost 
a  Law  of  Advertising! 
— 8-pt— 

I  have  made  a  most  interesting  dis- 
covery concerning  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
our  old  friend  who,  according  to  the 
testimonials,  used  to  send  whole  news- 
paper columns  of  women  to  bed  re- 
freshed every  night  after  a  hard  day 
over  the  washtub,  as  a  result  of  taking 
only  one  or  two  bottles  of  her  vegetable 
compound — I  say,  I  have  discovered 
that  Lydia  has  gone  to  college! 

For  witness  this,  snipped  from  a  col- 
lege publication: 


HER  BIGGEST  COLLEGE  DANCE 


r'  WAS  itn  o'clock  in  ihc  evening,  •nd  ibe  tjince  had  (uh 
Huinl.  Sfnothcrtd,  iirruuible  )ui  from  a  Piul  WhticiTun 
OrchcHti  Knt«  thrill  through  ihr  young  college  girl  »  ibe 
ucppcd  lonh  upon  the  liirKC  Hoot.  By  her  tide  nai  the  populv 
foottnllpIiytTvhohid  invited  heirorhebiggeit  college  danw 
orihc]cai.  She  hid  looted  fonurd  toihi*  moment  forwecki. 

^  She  diuiccd.  An  hour  tnd  ino<her  hour  dipped  by.  all  too 
i]uKk]y.  At  intetrnistion  the  hjd  HUcely  time  to  nibble  U  > 
chicken  ulad  before  the  niuuc  uwrcd,  and  >hc  wu  ngn 
lo  dincc  tgun.    The  nighi  wu  not  long  in  paiiing. 

)Thc  iky  wu  xmked  ¥fi(h  the  fint  light  of  dawn  when  rbe 
dance  ended  and  the  foothill  min  cKoried  hei  and  her  chip- 
none  lo  the  bocel  where  they  were  Maying 

^  The  college  gitl  wat  lircd;  but  it  wii  the  delicious  weuincu 
of  well-earned  jlecp.  Hei  feet  Kbed;  bo<  that  wai  to  be 
eipeaed.  She  leated  hetull  on  the  tofi  in  her  toom  aiMl 
hugged  hei  krva  with  delight. 


1  -Waint 


DntJerful'"  the  eicUuncdto  the  Ueepy  and  bored 
nc%er  felt  btitii  than  I  dii  nght  thii  mimue," 


Verily,  it  is  a  jazz  age  in  advertis- 
ing as  well  as  in  art  and  music! 
— 8-pt— 

The  old  scheme  of  placing  a  hand- 
painted  thermometer  of  heroic  size  out- 
side of  a  theater  with  the  "mercury" 
conveniently  painted  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  cooler  than  street  temperature 
has  lost  much  of  its  potency  because 
the  public  has  become  suspicious  of 
painted  temperatures. 


But  now  comes  the  Rivoli  Theater, 
New  York,  with  a  scheme  for  banishing 
this  suspicion  by  scientific  means,  as  it 
were.  Outside  on  the  sidewalk  it 
has  mounted  a  recording  thermometer 
which  shows  the  temperature  inside 
the  theater  at  the  moment  and  at  any 
previous  time  during  the  day.  How 
much  more  convincing  "copy"  this 
than  a  theatrical  press  agent  could 
write. 

— 8-pt.— 

Such  national  issues  as  the  recent 
agitation  for  increased  pay  for  postal 
employees,  which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by  Congress  raising 
postal  salaries  all  along  the  line,  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  merely  as  political 
deals  which  in  the  end  serve  to  in- 
crease our  taxes  without  being  of  any 
practical  benefit. 

That  such  is  not  the  case  is  brought 
out  interestingly  by  the  experience  of 
Postmaster  Dunn  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
with  whom  I  lunched  today.  Last  fall 
when  Postmaster  Dunn  advertised  an 
examination  for  Post  Office  workers, 
not  a  single  applicant  appeared  on  the 
day  set  for  the  examination,  though 
the  matter  had  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity. Whereas,  this  spring,  after  the 
rate  of  pay  had  been  increased  from 
$1,400  to  $1,700,  the  Postmaster  told 
me  that  when  he  advertised  this  same 
examination,  twenty-one  applicants  ap- 
peared on  the  appointed  day,  and  a 
better  class  of  men,  for  the  most  part, 
than  usually  applied. 

The  quality  of  the  postal  service  in 
any  community  is  governed  largely  by 
the  personal  intelligence  and  capacity 
of  the  men  making  up  the  postal  force, 
and  this  in  turn  is  governed  by  the 
number  of  men  from  which  a  selection 
can  be  made  when  positions  are  open. 

If  the  Scardale  Postmaster's  recent 
examination  is  any  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  increased  postal 
salaries  in  attracting  men,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  then  the  matter  ceases  to  be  a 
vague  political  machination  and  be- 
comes of  practical  local  benefit  to  each 
community,  and  of  real  value  to  the 
business  world. 
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The  Farm  Journal 

Has  Always  Been 

a 
Monthly 


The  Farm  Journal  ys^as 
founded  as  a  monthly — in 
1877.  And  in  all  the  years 
since,  it  has  continued  to 
be  a  monthly  because  that 
is  the  ideal  frequency  of 
issue  for  a  general  farm 
paper. 

As  a  monthly  The  Farm 
Journal  has  built  up  the 
largest  circulation  in  the 
farm  paper  field.  Its  big 
production  in  circulation 
and  lineage  makes  pos- 
sible its  lower  manufactur- 
ing and  overhead  cost  per 
thousand  circulation. 


This  big  saving  is  devoted 
to  better  reading  matter, 
better  paper  and  better 
printing — to  producing  a 
publication  that  is  more 
interesting,  that  stays  in  the 
home  longer  and  secures 
repeated  attention.  To  the 
advertiser  this  means  a 
longer  period  of  influence 
per  insertion. 

All  that  is  said  now  with 
such  unanimity  in  favor 
of  monthly  general  farm 
papers  has  been  true  of 
The  Farm  Journal  for 
nearly  50  years. 


The  Farm  Journal  has  always  been  a  monthly,  always 
been  brief,  always  had  a  small  page,  always  maintained  a 
low  subscription  price,  always  sold  multiple  subscriptions. 

Ik  l^rm  lourndl 

first     J^      in  the      ^  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Selling  Where  the  Profits  Are 


When  all  of  these  proper  items  of 
selling  expense  are  figured  in  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  the  cost  per  call  often 
runs  over  $100  as  it  did  for  the  manu- 
facturer whose  problems  I  am  describ- 
ing. 

The  owners  of  this  concern  were  con- 
vinced that  all  wholesalers  were  about 
as  useful  to  the  economic  system  as 
is  a  tape-worm  to  the  human  body. 
Consequently  they  went  direct  to  the 
retailer  in  all  territories. 

WHEN  the  sales  in  the  territories 
west  of  Denver  were  charged 
with  the  actual  cost  of  selling  on  the 
cost  per  call  basis  instead  of  with  the 
percent  selling  cost  for  the  company  as 
a  whole,  it  became  evident  that  fully  a 
third  of  the  net  profit  made  in  the 
East  was  being  lost  in  the  West. 

As  a  result  the  company  approached 
several  strategically  located  jobbers  in 
the  West  who,  between  them,  could  ef- 
fectively cover  the  territory.  These 
jobbers  were  willing  to  handle  the  line 
on  a  margin  which  left  the  manufac- 
turer an  entirely  satisfactory  profit. 
Because  the  jobbers'  salesmen  were 
already  traveling  the  territory  with 
other  lines  the  jobbers  could  make  a 
profit.     Everybody   was    happy. 

By  applying  the  cost  per  call  to  all 
retailers  it  was  found  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  Eastern  retailers 
were  as  productive  of  losses  as  was 
the  entire  Western  territory.  For  the 
purpose  of  analysis  it  was  found  that 
all  retailers  could  be  conveniently  and 
informatively  grouped  into  five  classes: 
namely,  those  buying  less  than  $100 
worth  of  the  product  in  a  year,  those 
whose  purchases  were  from  $100  to 
$500,  those  between  $500  and  $1,000, 
$1,000  to  $2,000,  and  those  who  bought 
more  than  $2,000  worth. 

In  one  of  the  eastern  territories  the 
company  sold  to  51  dealers.  The  net 
profit  for  the  territory  was  18  per  cent 
of  the  sales  which  had  always  seemed 
satisfactory  until  our  analysis  showed, 
for  the  first  time,  what  it  might  bo. 
Twenty-one  of  the  agents,  comprising 
the  two  classes  which  bought  less  than 
$500  worth  of  goods  a  year,  succeeded 
in  causing  the  manufacturer  a  los.=i  of 
$3,000  which  was  53  per  cent  of  the 
sales.  The  $500  to  $1,000  class  gave 
a  net  profit  of  1.5  per  cent,  the  $1,000 
to  $2,000  class  a  profit  of  20  per  cent 
while  those  who  bought  more  than 
$2,000  of  goods  per  year  made  a  profit 
for  the  manufacturer  of  30  per  cent. 

Had  37  of  the  unproductive  retailers 
been  dropped  entirely,  the  territory 
then  containing  only  14  dealers  would 
have  returned  net  profits  of  $13,000  as 
against  only  $11,000  from  51  customers. 

Even  more  important  than  this  im- 
mediate increase  in  net  profits  would 
be  the  release  of  119  days  of  the  sales- 
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man's  time  which  he  was  spending 
with  the  unprofitable  dealers.  The  cost 
per  day  for  the  salesman  in  this  ter- 
ritory was  $75. 

The  smallest  dealers  averaged  two 
days  of  a  salesman's  time  each  year. 
As  they  bought  on  the  average  only 
$90  worth  of  product  it  is  apparent 
where  the  profit  went.  The  dealers  in 
the  highest  class  averaged  purchases 
of  $4,500  a  year  but  took  up  only  an 
average  of  seven  days  a  year. 

The  territory  which  I  have  described 
is  not  a  particularly  horrible  example 
chosen  to  prove  my  contention.  It  was 
fairly  typical.  A  few  were  slightly 
better — most,  however,  were  far  worse. 

FOR  example,  in  another  territory 
a  loss  was  registered  by  all  dealers 
who  bought  less  than  $1,000  yearly. 
Thus  57  accounts  out  of  69  were  a  dead 
loss.  In  one  territory  74  per  cent  of 
the  dealers  accounted  for  only  26  per 
cent  of  the  sales,  yet  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  selling  expense  was  spent  on  them. 
In  another  territory  81  per  cent  of  the 
sales  came  from  25  per  cent  of  the 
customers  and  in  another  70  per  cent 
of  the  sales  were  made  to  24  per  cent 
of  the  retailers. 

The  cost  per  call  indicated  the  treat- 
ment needed.  For  one  thing  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  a  dealer  must  buy 
$370  worth  of  the  product  to  warrant 
a  salesman  in  making  two  calls  upon 
him  in  a  year.  To  justify  three  calls 
a  year  purchases  of  $550  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  first  step  in  turning  sales  into 
net  profits  was  to  decide,  with  the  help 
of  the  salesman  and  the  branch  man- 
ager, which  of  the  accounts  under 
$1,000  a  year  were  susceptible  to  such 
stimulation  as  would  raise  them  to  the 
next  higher  class,  and  which  were  hope- 
less. Those  which  offered  no  hope  of 
growth  were  turned  over  to  nearby 
jobbers  whose  salesmen  could  handle 
the  business  at  a  lower  selling  cost. 
The  others  were  temporarily  given 
more  of  the  salesman's  time  in  the 
eflFort  to  bring  them  up  to  a  profitable 
volume. 

The  desirability  of  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  profitable  old  dealers 
was  pointed  out  in  another  way,  once 
the  cost  of  selling  was  based  upon  the 
cost  per  call. 

It  appeared  in  cold  figures  that  an 
order  of  any  size  from  an  old  account 
was  far  more  profitable  than  one  from 
a  new  dealer.  Yet  this  company  spent, 
in  round  figures,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  merely  to  replace  the 
dealers  who  had  left  the  fold.  Many 
of  them  strayed  because  they  felt  they 
were  not  getting  the  attention  they 
should  get  and  believed  that  other  man- 
ufacturers would  value  their  orders 
more  highly. 


Others  were  poorly  chosen  in  the  first 
place  due  to  the  pressure  which  was 
put  upon  the  salesmen  to  get  new  deal- 
ers. The  sole  test  of  the  desirability 
of  a  prospective  dealer  had  been  his 
rating  by  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  These 
agencies  are  excellent  guides  as  to 
credit  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  tell 
whether  a  merchant  can  sell  goods  in 
profitable  volume. 

Blind  reliance  upon  credit  ratings 
is  a  prolific  cause  of  selling  troubles. 
In  the  first  place,  as  already  suggest- 
ed, a  good  rating  may  result  in  selling 
to  a  retailer  who  is  a  dead  one.  On 
the  other  hand  the  fear  of  having  to 
write  off  a  few  bad  debts  often  shuts 
out  business  which  would  return  a 
profit. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  concern 
which  for  years  had  been  very  rigid 
in  its  credit  policy.  A  great  many 
of  the  contractors  who  are  the  users 
of  the  commodity  which  it  makes  have 
no  credit  rating  and  are  notoriously 
poor  business  men.  The  concern  abso- 
lutely refused  to  sell  to  them,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  some  one — prob- 
ably a  competitor — was  supplying  their 
needs. 

THIS  concern's  product  was  sold  at 
a  gross  profit  of  30  per  cent  on  the 
selling  price. 

A  very  careful  study  of  the  market 
v/hich  was  shut  out  because  of  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  credit  losses  below 
1  per  cent  showed  several  interesting 
things.  One  was  that  by  lowering  the 
bars  to  the  point  where  only  $4  out  of 
every  $5  of  the  new  business  was  rea- 
sonably sure  to  be  collected,  an  ad- 
ditional volume  of  $500,000  would  be 
secured  with  no  additional  selling  cost. 
In  other  words  the  credit  department 
had  been  refusing  one-ninth  of  the  bus- 
iness which  the  existing  selling  force 
could  sell  although  80  per  cent  of  what 
was  turned  down  could  probably  be 
collected.  The  company  had  been  do- 
ing a  business  of  $4,000,000  at  a  sell- 
ing cost  of  $1,200,000.  Even  though 
bad  debts  on  the  extra  $500,000  amount- 
ed to  20  per  cent,  the  company's  net 
profits  would  increase   $100,000. 

The  suggestion  that  this  policy  be 
followed  brought  forth  terrible  wails 
from  the  credit  department  and  the 
treasurer.  The  sales  department  was 
for  the  idea  from  the  start  and  in  time, 
the  owners  decided  that  an  extra  $100,- 
000  in  dividends  was  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  a  self-satisfied  credit  depart- 
ment. 

Pride  in  the  ability  to  keep  losses 
low  is  sometimes  very  costly.  It  is 
entirely  possible  to  eliminate  bad  debts 
entirely  by  the  simple  procedure  of  re- 
fusing to  sell  anything  to  any  one. 
Ridiculous  you  say?  Only  in  degree. 
As  long  as  net  profits  can  be  increased 
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radition-'bound 


is  Market-blind! 


Ask  any  man  what  kind  of  materials  the  mining  industry 
buys  and  he  will  answer:  "Drills,  blasting  powder,  smelt- 
ing and  refining  equipment  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Tradition  limits  his  opinion.  He  does  not  know  that  this 
industry  purchases  in  quantity  a  thousand-and-one  items  of 
equipment  and  supplies  that  are  vital  to  its  prospecting,  de- 
velopment, mining,  transportation,  hoisting,  storage,  con- 
centrating, smelting  and  refining  operations.  He  does  not 
realize  that  this  industry's  average  purchases  per  company 
are  the  highest  of  any  of  the  other  raw  product  producers. 

The  tradition  established  by  old-fashioned  methods  has 
prevented  many  a  manufacturer  from  visualizing  the  modern 
mining  industry  as  a  profitable  market  for  his  product. 

In  the  interest  of  reducing  marketing  expense  to  the 
mining  industry  and  buying  expense  within  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Engineering  and  Mining  Journal-Press  has  pre- 
pared a  Mining  Marketing  Survey. 

This  Survey  shows  present  sales  opportunities  and  also  the 
trends  and  probable  future  of  the  mining  industry. 

Back  of  this  Survey  is  the  reputation  of  a  McGraw-Hill 
publication  which  has  served  the  mining  industry  for  65 
years. 

If  you  have  been  tradition-hound  as  to  your  sales  oppor- 
tunities in  the  mining  industry,  this  Survey  will  clear  away 
your  market-blindness. 

Engineering  and  Mining 


A.  B.  C. 


Journal-Press 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th' Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—a  McQraw^Hill  publication 


A.  B.  P. 
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A  seasoned  sta 

To  advertisers  coming  in  contact  with  this 
direct  advertising  organization  for  the 
first  time,  the  Evans -Winter-Hebb  staff 
of  merchandising  men  is  a  revelation. 

And  advertisers  who  regularly  employ 
the  services  of  this  organization  find  in 
this  seasoned  staff  the  source  of  valuable 
contributions  to  their  advertising  plans. 

To  you,  as  an  advertiser,  the  significance 
of  this  personnel  lies  in  its  breadth  and 
in  its  cumulative  experience,  in  its  solid 
foundation  and  in  the  fact  that,  while  it 
is  well  grounded  in  all  phases  of  adver- 
tising, it  confines  its  entire  energies  and 
abilities  to  one  branch  of  advertising — 
direct  advertising. 

The  Evans -Winter-Hebb  staff  derives 
its  quality  from  its  association  with  un- 
questioned leaders  in  many  lines  of  mer- 
chandising. It  derives  its  authority  from 
the  results  of  its  practice. 

EvANs-WiNTER-HEBB/wf.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans  -Winter-Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for 

the  planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing ;  Analysis 

Plan  •  Copy  ■  Design  •  Art  •  Photo-Engraving  •  Letterpress  and 

Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


what  difference  does  it  make  what  the 
credit  losses  amount  to? 

The  brunt  of  determining  to  whom 
credit  should  be  given  is  put  upon  the 
salesmen  as  they  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  make  investigations  on  the  spot. 
This  is  sometimes  dangerous,  for  sales- 
men are  notoriously  over-optimistic. 
But  a  way  was  worked  out  which  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

THIS  concern  paid  each  of  its  sales- 
men a  salary  and  expenses  to- 
gether with  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  dependent  upon  such  factors  as 
net  profits,  comprehensiveness  of  his 
reports,  success  in  developing  dealers 
and  so  on.  For  each  achievement  he  is 
credited  with  a  certain  number  of 
points,  and  for  each  failure,  points  are 
taken  from  him.  His  business  sagacity 
in  granting  credits  is  invoked  by  debit- 
ing him,  if  the  account  goes  bad,  with 
double  the  number  of  points  he  would 
otherwise  have  realized  from  that  ac- 
count. The  bonus  on  the  account  makes 
him  eager  to  sell;  the  penalty  keeps 
him  from  being  too  eager.  Such  a  pen- 
alty will  also  lead  him  to  do  some  diplo- 
matic collection  work  on  a  shaky  ac- 
count. 

All  of  these  changes  in  selling  pol- 
icies came  as  the  result  of  applying 
sound  principles  of  cost  accounting  to 
selling  expense.  A  fault  common  to 
many  businesses  is  to  spend  good  money 
in  gathering  statistics  which  tell  noth- 
ing of  value  nor  even  of  interest.  The 
same  basic  figures  which,  presented  in 
one  form  mean  nothing,  will  often  if 
grouped  in  another  fashion  point  the 
way  to  greatly  increased  profits.  To 
know  what  percentage  of  the  receipts 
was  expended  in  selling  expense  is  of 
no  value.  But  to  reduce  this  figure  to 
a  cost  per  call  or  per  salesman's  day 
and  then  apply  this  figure  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  sales  department  in  vari- 
ous ways  is  bound  to  throw  light  on  a 
dark  subject. 

There  is  hardly  a  large  business  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  but 
what  could  make  more  money  by  doing 
less  business.  Sometimes  the  losses 
come  in  manufacturing,  through  mak- 
ing certain  lines  at  a  loss.  Sometimes 
where  all  lines  carry  a  satisfactory 
margin  of  profit  the  losses  come 
through  trying  to  sell  in  poor  terri- 
tories or  to  unprofitable  customers. 

The  function  of  intelligent  cost  fig- 
ures is  to  show  where  and  how  both 
the  gains  and  the  losses  are  made. 
When  that  is  known  almost  anyone  is 
capable  of  correcting  what  is  wrong. 


Power,  Alexander  & 
Jenkins  Company 

Detroit,  will  act  as  advertising  coun- 
sel for  the  Niles  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  makers  of  bat- 
tery chargers;  Commercial  National 
Company  of  Detroit,  land  contracts  and 
mortgages;  Detroit  industrial  Vehicle 
Corporation,  trucks  for  milk  delivery; 
Misner  Manufacturing  Company,  toilet 
preparations,  and  George  F.  Minto  & 
Company,  wholesale  clothing. 
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When  Advertising 
Gets  Yoin:  Goat 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   30] 

caught  something  else,  "I'm  sure  you're 
wrong  abput  this. 

"You  see  here  where  you  have  the 
girl  move  to  the  left  and  say,  'Ah!'? 
That's  wrong.  It'll  never  get  over.  She 
must  move  down-stage  and  say,  'Oh!', 
and  very  long  drawn  out." 

"Pro,"  I  replied,  quick  like,  for  I 
had  been  expecting  that  particular 
piece  of  sales-resistance  for  months, 
"I  put  that  'Ah!'  in  there  for  a  very 
definite  reason:  it  leads  up  to  some- 
thing. Now,  'Oh!'  wouldn't  lead  up  to 
anything.  .  .";  etc.,  etc.,  for  three 
hours. 

And  they  weren't  all;  those  three 
hours.  Writing  and  selling  plays,  as 
you  may  by  this  time  suspect,  is  not 
writing  and  selling  advertising. 

In  the  first  place,  one  advertisement 
may  be  far  from  what  it  should  be 
without  endangering  the  business  or 
the  product  it  advertises,  or  even  the 
particular  campaign  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  And  being  wrong,  it  may  still 
be  printed  and  do  no  harm — no,  not 
even  to  the  agency,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. But  when  a  play  fails,  the 
works  have  been  shot.  There  is  no 
come-back.  Each  play  is  a  business  in 
itself. 

STILL  worse,  a  very  large  percen- 
tage of  the  success  of  a  play  is 
dependent  upon  its  first  night  in  New 
York.  Everything  that  is  done  on  or  to 
a  play,  every  bit  of  work,  every  bit  of 
money  spent,  are  all  cast  to  the  four 
winds  at  one  throw.  If  the  play  is 
"off"  the  first  night,  ten  to  one  that  is 
the  end.  If  anything  is  radically 
wrong  there  can  be  no  patching,  no  fix- 
ing. The  critics  have  had  their  say. 
Either  a  good  play  has  come  to  town, 
or  a  bad  one. 

So,  before  a  producer  reaches  that 
rare  and  dangerous  stage  where  he 
takes  an  author's  maunscript,  says, 
"It  will  do,"  and  states  that  it  will  open 
in  the  Giltmore  Theatre  on  Forty- 
umph  Street  on  such  and  such  a  date, 
said  producer  has  weighed,  measured 
and  examined  every  word,  line,  scene 
and  character  in  that  manuscript,  in- 
side, outside,  topside  and  bottom.  The 
author  has  had  to  sell  that  manuscript 
so  well  that  the  producer  is  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  spend  from 
twenty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  his 
own,  or  somebody  else's  money  just  to 
bring  the  production  into  a  New  York 
theatre. 

All  of  which  is  a  simple  exordium; 
if  you  get  what  I  mean. 

After  the  producer  utters  the 
epochal,  "It  will  do,"  he,  either  alone, 
or  with  the  help  of  the  author,  has  to 
convince  the  backer  (the  man  with  the 
most  of  the  money)  that  he,  the 
backer,  will  never  forgive  himself  if 
he  doesn't  put  up  for  this  one.  The 
booking  offices  which  grant  theatre 
reservations   for   the    preliminary   try- 


Over 

Half  a  million  lines 

Gain 


In  the   first    six 
months  of  1925, 

The  Detroit  Times 

gained 

689,220  lines 


This  tells  where  we 
stand  in   Detroit* 


The  Detroit  Times 
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Area   compriaing  the 
New  York  City  MUk  Shed 


S^/fcse  70X)00  Dairymen 
Sdif  Vfieir  Oxun  Paper 


THE  Dairymen's  League  News  expresses  the  composite  thought 
of  its  readers.  For  these  men  are  also  the  owners  and  backers 
of  this  farmer-controlled  |>aper.  They  direct  the  editorial  policy 
and  in  a  large  measure  supply  the  contents.  More  than  any  other 
paper,  it  embodies  their  aspirations  and  ideals. 

Their  wives,  too,  are  eager  readers  of  the  Household  Depart- 
ment and  keep  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  our  editorial  staff. 

This  intimacy  fosters  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  News  which  is  extended  to  its  advertisers. 
Such  confidence  is  reinforced  by  the  standing  guarantee  of  this 
paper  to  protect  its  readers  from  loss  through  fraudulent  ad- 
vertisements. 

Consider  that  these  70,000  dairymen  of  the  New  York  City 
Milk  Shed  command  the  largest  fluid  milk  market  in  the  country. 
They  receive  a  dependable  year-round  income  from  milk  which 
is  augmented  at  this  season  through  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other 
cash  crops. 

Milk  receipts  supply  the  necessities;  cash  crops  often  the  lux- 
uries. Now  is  the  time  to  advertise  radio  outfits,  phonographs, 
pianos  and  other  home  comforts  as  well  as  staple  dairy  supplies. 

A  request  will  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


NEW    YORK 
120    W.    42nd    Street 

F.    M.  Tibbltts.    Bus.    Mgr. 

0.    E.    Everett.    Adv.    Mgr. 

Phone    Wisconsin   6081 
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^ye  ague -J 

News 


CHICAGO : 

10   S.   La   Salle   Street 

John   D.   Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


"The  Dairy  Paper  of  f/te 
New  YortiCifyMillcSlted' 


out  of  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  road 
have  to  be  sold.  A  New  York  theatre 
owner  has  to  be  convinced,  not  only  that 
the  play  itself  is  right,  but  that  the 
combination  of  the  play,  the  cast,  the 
producer,  the  director,  the  author,  the 
scene  designer  and  the  methods  of  each 
will  bring  in  enough  money  every  week 
to  assure  him  his  rent.  Each  member 
of  the  cast,  both  before  he  is  hired  and 
after,  has  to  be  sold  on  his  part  and  on 
the  whole  play.  The  director  has  to  be 
sold.  The  press  agent  has  to  be  sold. 
The  business  manager  has  to  be  soUi. 
Everybody  you  ever  knew  has  to  be 
sold  and  most  of  them  have  at  least 
two  "good  suggestions"  at  least  one  of 
which  it  would  be  fatal  not  to  adopt. 
In  fact,  if  you  happen  to  be  the  author, 
you  begin  to  wonder  whether  there  is 
anybody  left  who  will  buy  tickets  for 
the   darn   thing. 

HOWEVER,  my  producer.  Miss  Ro- 
salie Stewart,  assures  me  that  we 
have  left  a  few  people  for  ticket  buying 
purposes.  Miss  Stewart  has  been  in  the 
business  of  producing  full-length  plays 
for  just  three  years  and  within  that 
short  time  she  has  had  three  substantial 
successes:  "The  Torchbearers,"  "Meet 
the  Wife"  and  "The  Show-Off."  Ex- 
cept that  it  would  be  just  my  luck,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  will 
not  continue  to  do  as  well  in  the  future 
as  she  has  in  the  past. 

If  you  are  not  anxious  to  see  this 
piece  played,  I  am,  so  my  next  jump 
will  be  to  the  opening. 

It  happened  in  Milwaukee  one  day  in 
June.  We  were  there  for  a  try-out  of 
one  week,  after  which  the  play  was  to 
be  brought  back  to  New  York,  fixed 
up  and  held  until  fall.  Of  course  there 
were  rehearsals  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  that  was  to  be  expected. 

Just  after  the  last  rehearsal,  mentally 
black  and  blue,  thinking  that  all  the 
pep  I  ever  had  was  gone,  I  stood  be- 
side the  director.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  strange,  frayed,  garbled,  marked, 
blue-penciled  thing  which  had  once  been 
my  finished,  final,  complete,  inviolable 
manuscript.  Not  one  of  the  players  had 
been  able  to  remember  all  of  his  lines. 
There  was  not,  two  hours  before  the 
first  curtain,  any  rain  for  the  first  act, 
thud  off  left  for  the  second  nor  railing 
for  the  steps  used  in  both.  There  was 
no  cushion  for  the  second  act  scene 
where  The  Hero  Proposes  To  The 
Heroine  and  She  Misconstrues  His  In- 
tentions. It  was  just  too  bad.  I  wanted 
to  weep,  but- — why?  It  would  soon  be 
over.  The  audience  would  never  sit 
through  the  thing.  It  was  dumb,  un- 
funny. 

But  the  curtain  did  go  up. 

For  the  first  ten  minutes  I  was 
sorry.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  I 
didn't  care.  At  the  place  in  the  sec- 
ond act  where  a  big  laugh  at  a  situa- 
tion "stopped  the  show,"  I  thought  it 
was  just  as  well.  At  the  final  curtain, 
I  was  sure  that,  given  a  few  more 
years  to  rewrite  the  weak  spots,  I 
might  make  something  out  of  the  piece. 
That  was   Sunday  night. 

By  sunrise  Monday  I  had  rewritten 
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Unless  a  product  or  a  paper,  through  service, 
holds  the  confidence  of  the  controlling  organiza- 
tions of  an  industry  it  cannot  achieve  leadership. 


N.E.L.A. 


National  Electric  Light  Association 
—  privately  owned  public  utilitie 
which  generate  95^  of  electric  powe 
consumed. 


r>.S.J.A. 


Electrical  Supply  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion, —  wholesale  distributors  of  elec- 
trical supplies  and  appliances. 


E.P.G. 


Electric  Power  Club, — manufacturers 
of  major  equipment  such  as  trans- 
formers, motors,  control  apparatus, 
etc. 


I.E.S. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society,— 
engineers  specializing  in  the  art  and 
science  of  lighting. 


i?7TT~i 


A.I.E.E. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers,—  engineers  associated  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  profession. 


A.M.E.S. 

Associated  Manufacturers  of  Elec- 
trical Supplies,  —  embracing  wiring, 
insulating  and  conducting  material 
and  equipment. 


E.M.C. 

Electrical  Manufacturers  Club, 
—  executives  of  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing industry. 


A.E.I. 

Association  of  Electragists  Interna- 
tional,—leading  large  and  small  elec- 
trical contractors  and  dealers. 


^/i/ears  ^sendrce 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Furnishing    Your    Camp 


By  Royden  E.  TuU 

lllusoalcd  by  Laite  Crump 


Articles  Like  This  Bring  Sales  I 


At  appropriate  times 
during  the  year,  Boys' 
Life  publishes  articles 
advising  Scouts  on  the 
equipment  for  their 
various  seasonal  activi- 
ties. Articles  like  these, 
telling  the  boys  exactly 
what  they  need  for 
camping,  hiking,  winter 
sport,  etc.,  are  bound  to 
bring  sales  to  the  mer- 
chants with  which  the 
boys  deal. 


At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  fa- 
vorable effect  is  felt  by 
advertisers  i  n  Boys' 
Life  who  offer  similar 
products.  The  tie-up 
is  direct  and  effective. 
Boys'  Life  readers  are 
always  interested  in 
products  to  help  them 
work  and  play.  Their 
advertising  response  at 
all  times  is  encourag- 
ing and  profitable. 


BOYS'tLlFE 


THE  BOY  SCOB 


MAGAZINE 


^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Union  Bank  BIdg. 
Los  Anifeles,  Cat. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR  LITHOGRAPHED 

FOR   EVERY    PURPOSE 
Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 

HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND   LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North   KinKshishway  ST.  LOUIS 


y  d^  it  shoots  Up  the 

M  "r     sales-curve — 
M  /  it's  an 

J   EINyONfDOEM/in 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


[327  E.  19th  St 
Lexington  5780 
New  York  City 


the  first  act;  it  was  changed  for  Mon- 
day's performance. 

By  Tuesday  noon  the  box  office  had 
practically  sold  out  for  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  night  I  left  town. 

When  Miss  Stewart  returned  to  New 
York  at  the  end  of  the  run,  she  gave 
me  a  manuscript.  In  it,  a  red  mark 
had  been  placed  at  every  point  in  the 
dialogue  and  business  where  audiences 
had  laughed.  Most  of  these  red  marks 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  characters' 
speeches,  or  in  the  middle  of  sentences, 
and  there  were  dozens  of  them.  So, 
every  sentence  and  speech  so  affected 
had  to  be  rewritten  to  make  the  word 
or  phrase  which  had  been  laughed  at 
occur  at  the  end  of  its  sentence  or 
speech.  That,  of  course,  to  allow  each 
character  to  finish  every  speech  be- 
fore the  audience   starts  laughing. 

THEN,  bad  scenes  were  rewritten, 
parts  were  developed,  newspaper 
criticisms  checked  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness sold  all  over  again. 

We  are,  as  I  write,  ready  to  open 
in  New  York  in  August  after  a  short 
run  on  the  road.  It  will  be  a  relief  to 
be  an  advertising  man  again;  to  have 
nothing  more  harrowing  to  do  every 
month  than  to  write  a  few  color  pages 
and  get  Mr.  Jinks's  okay  on  them.  The 
few  suggestions  of  vice-presidents, 
sales  managers  and  office  boys  Mr. 
Jinks  will  ask  me  to  incorporate  in  my 
copy  will  not  be  in  the  least  annoying. 
After  all,  Mr.  Jinks  must  think  I  know 
something  about  writing  copy  or  he 
wouldn't  trust  me  with  his. 

"But  think  of  the  money  you  may 
make  from  this  play,"  you  say. 

"May  is  perfectly  correct,"  is  my 
answer;  "and  it  will  be  for  three  years 
work  if  I  do  make  it." 

"Then  think  of  the  Fame!"  you  in- 
sist. 

"Fame!"  I  snort — yes,  snort! 

Listen ! 

At  an  early  performance  during  the 
try-out  I  saw  a  man  connected  with  the 
play  sitting  down  front  with  a  young 
lady.  She  was  very  beautiful  indeed. 
I  felt  that  one  of  those  Great  Moments 
of  Life  was  near  at  hand.  She  was 
going  to  meet  me;  the  man  who  had 
made  all  this  possible.  The  AUTHOR! 
She  would  be  impressed.  And  I  should, 
to  revert  to  the  classics.  Go  Big! 

She  met  me. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  gave  me  one 
quick,  unregistering  glance,  mumbled 
a  short  "How  dee  do!",  took  the  arm  of 
her  escort  and  led  him  towards  the 
stage  entrance. 

As  I  stood  alone  watching  their 
backs  recede,  I  heard  her  caution  him: 
"Don't  forget  now;  you  are  going  to 
show  me  how  the  Property  Man  makes 
the  steam  come  up  out  of  the  floor  in 
the  second  act!     You  promised!" 


H^in 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  and 
other  A.  S.  Hinds  products  now  be- 
ing manufactured  by  the  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Company,  New  York. 
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Who  Owns 

4,000,000  Radio  Sets? 


IX  YEARS  ago  there  wasn't  a  radio  set  on  the  market; 
today  there  are  more  than  4,000,000  radios  in  actual 
daily  operation.  Six  years  ago  there  wasn't  a  maga- 
zine called  TRUE  STORY;  today  2,000,000  people 
monthly  step  up  to  50,000  newsstands  and  laying 
down  a  quarter,  say,  "I  want  TRUE  STORY." 


The  Radio  is  here  to  stay — it  is  a  necessity 

TRUE  STORY  is  here  to  stay- 
it  is  a  necessity 

Each  is  supreme  in  its  field 


TRUE  STORY  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  the  public  as  it  is  to  those 
who  advertise  to  the  public. 

And  since  TRUE  STORY  is 
unique  in  its  editorial  appeal — like 
no  other  magazine — it  delivers  to 
its  advertisers  a  market  essentially 
new,  in  that  no  magazine  ever  be- 
fore covered  it.  And  TRUE  STORY  is 
the  only  magazine  that  is  covering  this 
market  thoroughly  now. 


Authentic  figures,  with  respect  to 
duplication  of  circulation,  are  diffi- 
cult to  compile.  But  all  the  investi- 
gations TRUE  STORY  has  made, 
or  that  have  been  made  by  any 
other  organization  with  respect  to 
this  angle  of  space  buying,  shows 
that  TRUE  STORY  duplicates  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of 
any  other  magazine's  readers. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  call  it 
"The  Necessary  Two  Million." 


rue  Story 

"The  Necessary  Two  Million'^ 


"GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST" 
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OF  THE  BEST 
RETAILERS 

Women's,  Misses',  Children's 
and  Infants' 

READY-TO-WEAR 
AND  TEXTILES 

READ 

NUGENTS 

Every  Week 
and  pay  ^6  for  the  privilege 

Published  by 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  INC. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


Motion  Picture  in  Public 
Utilities  Advertising 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38] 


day  night.  The  wife  is  preparing  for 
the  weekly  washing  which  is  to  start 
on  the  following  day.  She  puts  the 
clothes  in  to  soak  over  night  with  all 
the  various  preparations  which  are 
necessary.  She  rises  early  the  next 
morning  and  gets  breakfast  for  her 
husband  and  little  daughter.  When 
the  husband  has  gone  off  to  work  and 
the  little  girl  to  school,  the  wife  sets 
about  the  long  ordeal  of  rubbing  at  an 
old-fashioned  washboard.  At  noon,  she 
stops  long  enough  to  prepare  luncheon 
for  the  daughter,  then  puts  in  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  over  the  washtub  and 
wringer.  As  evening  approaches  and 
the  task  draws  to  a  weary  conclusion, 
she  is  shown  out  upon  the  fire  escape, 
hanging  the  clothes  on  the  line  to  dry. 

THERE  is  an  interrupting  thought, 
a  disturbing  thought.  This  woman 
has  been  working  all  day  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  now  she  steps 
into  the  cold  air  out-of-doors.  She  had 
little  time  to  protect  herself  properly 
from  these  elements — is  probably  too 
tired  even  to  think  of  it,  anyway.  She 
is  exposed  to  colds,  pneumonia  and  any 
of  a  number  of  diseases  to  which  a  per- 
son in  such  a  condition  is  susceptible. 
Yet  millions  of  women  go  through  this 
week  in  and  week  out.  Think  for  a 
moment  what  this  may  mean  to  Amer- 
ican womanhood. 

By  the  time  she  has  finally  finished 
the  washing  and  prepared  the  evening 
meal,  she  is  dead-tired.  She  is  poorly 
equipped  to  serve  as  an  inspirational 
companion  for  her  daughter.  Her  hus- 
band, after  a  hard  day's  work,  can  find 
little  pleasant  congeniality  in  such  a 
home. 

Tuesday  shows  her  ironing  the  work 
which  she  washed  the  day  before. 
Back-breaking  work  in  a  hot,  oppres- 
sive atmosphere.  Again  evening  finds 
her  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  worn  out 
by  drudgery.  And  so  on  through  the 
week. 

This  phase  of  the  picture,  however, 
stops  at  this  point.  The  next  scene 
shows  the  same  woman  in  the  same 
kitchen  on  another  Monday.  It  is  the 
same  kitchen,  as  I  said,  but  now  it  has 
been  fitted  out  in  every  detail  with 
modern  electric  labor-saving  appli- 
ances. The  woman  goes  through  her 
daily  routine  by  the  simple  means  of 
pressing  electrical  buttons  with  a  min- 
imum of  actual  labor.  The  washing, 
wringing  and  drying  are  done  by  the 
machines,  and  the  entire  operation  com- 
pleted before  the  morning  is  over.  The 
electric  iron  comes  into  service  and  by 
two  o'clock  this  phase  has  been  success- 
fully carried  through.    When  the  little 


girl  comes  home  from  school,  she  finds 
her  mother  as  fresh  as  she  had  been  in 
the  early  morning,  and  all  ready  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  at  the 
movies,  in  the  park,  or  anywhere  else 
the  daughter  may  wish  to  go.  Two 
days'  work  has  been  done  in  a  half  a 
day,  and  the  exhausting  effects  have 
been  eliminated  entirely. 

But  this  is  expensive,  you  say.  Such 
is  still  the  opinion  in  many  quarters, 
and  it  is  a  delusion  of  the  worst  kind. 
This  woman's  husband  is  the  average 
working  man.  He  may  be  a  brick- 
layer, a  plumber  or  a  clerk.  Perhaps 
he  is  making  ten  dollars  a  day;  perhaps 
a  good  deal  less.  That  half  day's  work 
of  his  wife's,  aside  from  the  initial  ex- 
penditure for  the  equipment  and  its  in- 
stallation, has  cost  him  approximately 
four  cents.  That  is  what  the  value  of 
her  two  days  of  hard  labor  in  the  fetid 
kitchen  has  been  worth  in  the  past. 
This  is  an  actual  fact,  but  how  many 
persons  realize  it? 

After  all,  the  true  function  of  mod- 
ern invention  is  not  the  improvement 
of  the  individual  but  of  the  mass.  The 
kings  of  the  old  days,  living  in  pomp 
with  thousands  of  vassals  and  enor- 
mous castles,  did  not  even  have  bath- 
rooms— luxuries  that  the  most  humble 
can  have  today.  Advertising,  as  the 
tool  of  modern  invention,  has  a  duty 
which  is  in  large  part  altruistic  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
at  large  all  new  developments  which 
are  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

FURTHERMORE,  advertising  can 
not  only  keep  the  masses  up  to  date 
on  developments,  but  it  can  arouse  that 
instinct  inherent  in  all  human  beings, 
but  generally  latent,  to  improve  them- 
selves. Show  a  person  something  that 
he  does  not  already  know,  and  you 
arouse  in  him  not  only  the  desire  to 
master  this  new  thing,  but  to  learn 
more  along  that  line  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. And  the  motion  picture  not  only 
shows  this  graphically,  but  stirs  the 
imagination  as  perhaps  no  other  me- 
dium of  the  present  day  can  stir  it. 

These  pictures  compose  a  part  of  our 
advertising  campaign — but  only  a  part. 
We  have  set  aside  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  their  support  which  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  our  regular  ad- 
vertising budget.  Far  from  causing  us 
to  cut  down  on  our  other  advertising, 
these  pictures  have  rather  caused  us  to 
increase  our  regular  appropriation. 

The  pictures  themselves  are  adver- 
tised by  direct  mail.  We  have  a  little 
folder  which  is  sent  around  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  might  be  interested  in 
showing  the  pictures,  either  purely  for 
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PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING 
PICTURES  THE  INN  OF  DREAMS 


Camera  Studi/by  Mattie  Edwarda  Hewitt 


Pkotograv^^  by  courteay  of  Berkey  &  Gay  Fut 


A  COMMENTARY  BY  JAMES  WALLEN 

ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE 

FURNITURE  MAKERS 


JN  EARLY  every  home  today  is  a 
miniature  hotel.  Its  appoint- 
ments are  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
most  palatial  hostelry. 

The  desire  and  the  realization 
of  the  modern  home  came  thru 
the  vigorous  publicity  that  has 
been  given  beautiful  cabinetry 
during  the  last  decade. 

We  are  "the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages"  in  home  plenishings  and 
interior  decoration  largely  be- 
cause photo-engraving  has 
brought  before  our  eyes  the 
wealth  of  the  centuries. 

Furniture  catalogs  merit  a  place 


in  the  library.  They  have  a  piC' 
torial  beauty  once  confined  to 
limited  editions  and  rare  tomes. 

Like  the  chronicle  of  the  furni- 
ture makers  "Your  Story  in  Pic- 
ture Leaves  Nothing  Untold." 
The  photo-engraver  is  both  the 
historian  and  the  prophet  of 
every  industry. 

The  American  Photo-Engrav- 
ers Association  invites  you  to 
read  its  booklet,  "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere."  Copies 
may  be  had  from  Association 
members  or  from  the  general 
offices  at  Chicago. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

CENERAl      OFFICES    ♦     863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK    ♦     CHICAGO 


Copyright,  1925,  Amtncan  Photo-En&ravers  Association 
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entertainment  or  purely  for  educa- 
tional reasons.  Such  an  organization 
may  have  any  one  or  all  of  the  films 
free  for  the  asking.  To  make  the  pro- 
gram complete,  we  often  send  around 
a  film  of  legitimate  motion  picture 
drama  where  it  is  desired.  We  have 
retained  an  efficient  lecturer  who  ac- 
companies our  films  with  short,  perti- 
nent talks,  and  a  special  operator  fully 
equipped  to  do  the  projection  work  in  a 
thorough  manner  which  will  comply 
with  the  fire  laws  of  the  city.  Schools 
and  colleges,  civil  and  religious  organ- 
izations, and  in  several  cases  depart- 
ment stores  have  availed  themselves  of 
our  offer,  and  their  unsolicited  testi- 
monials indicate  that  they  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  showings.  When 
the  John  Wanamaker  store  exhibited 
four  of  our  films  we  advertised  the 
event  ourselves  in  all  New  York  City 
newspapers.  This  showing  went  off  so 
well  that  Bloomingdale's  asked  for  a 
similar  showing  and  featured  the  event 
in  their  own  advertisements  in  addition 
to  our  announcements.  Last  year  we 
put  on  exhibitions  in  the  parks  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  children,  and  these 
were  highly  successful.  At  present  we 
are  showing  the  films  on  the  average 
of  three  times  a  week.  If  we  were  to 
advertise  our  offer  in  the  papers,  we 
believe  that  we  would  be  literally 
swamped  with  orders. 

The  motion  picture  is  the  finest  me- 
dium which  we  have  for  a  certain  type 
of  advertising.  However,  no  medium 
which  we  now  have  or  of  which  I  can 
conceive  at  present  can  approach  the 
printed  word  for  all  around  effective- 
ness. There  is  something  clean-cut  and 
sharply  defined  about  it  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute.  An  advertiser 
in  a  publication  makes  a  definite  prom- 
ise to  his  reader.  It  is  in  writing,  so 
to  speak,  and  constitutes  a  contract. 
He  must  make  good  that  promise  or  he 
will  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  When 
our  company  irserts  such  an  advertise- 
ment, it  has  the  effect  of  putting  every- 
one in  the  entire  organization  upon  his 
toes  to  make  good,  and  everyone  is  in- 
spired thereby  to  even  greater  than 
ordinary  efforts.  Advertising  is  a  great 
constructive  driving  force  in  our  na- 
tional life  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
And  in  advertising  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  press. 


H.  A.  Haworth 

Who  has  been  advertising  manager 
of  the  Whole  Grain  Wheat  Company, 
Chicago,  has  returned  to  the  advertis- 
ing counsellors'  staff  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company.  Mr.  Haworth  was  de- 
tached from  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany in  1922  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Committee  of 
the  War  Department.  He  has  been 
in  Chicago  since  the  disbanding  of  the 
committee. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Golding  Fabrics  Corporation,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  silk  sheets  and 
pillow  slips. 


A^«^3^< 


THE  new  19^5  Milwaukee 
Journal  Consumer  Survey; 
shows  that  77^  of  all  Create 
Milwaukee  fountain  pen  us^rs 
have  one  of/three  makes,  eacluof 
which  is  awcertised  exclusiyely 
in  The  JoumaL""<Xliis  relation 
between  ctSnsumer  pptf^ence 
and  JournaU  advertising  is  clearly 
evident  in  practicalW  every  line 
of  merchandise  sold/in  Milwau- 
kee. Trhose  brands  which  have 
been /consistently  Advertised  in 
Th^' Journal  lead/ in  popularity. 
By  u^ing  fchi?  one/newspaper,  ad- 
vertikers/sell  tW  largest  possible 
volurie/in/lliis  market  at  the 
lowefjt/advertising  cost  per  sale. 


1(jead  by  more  Miltyaukee  and 
Wisconsin  people  than  any 
other  publication  in  the  -world. 


J 


The  Mihvaiikee 

OURNAL 

FIRST- tyMent 


J- 


A      1      i   S     I 


ILlUSlRATIVi: 
PHOTO  GKAPHY 


% 


CA.R.0       »LDO    '  CHV!LAMDO"N 

PHOTOCBAfT    COMPANVv>^ 


R.esearcK  on 
Sales  Finance 

A  remarkably  complete  analysis  and 
investigation  of  sales  cost,  sales 
budgeting,  advertising  appropriation- 
making,  price  making,  price  main- 
tenance, discounts,  terms,  etc.  Over 
100  typewritten  pages,  with  forms. 
Price  $125.00.  Table  of  Contents 
free. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th   St.,  New   York  City 

Tel.:    Fitzroy   6720 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The     Test    Proof    Tells 

The  Reilly  system 
of  test  proofing  all 
plates  means  no 
extra  cost  to  you.  It's 
a  part  of  our  regular 
process  of  making 
electrotypes. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co« 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE    FITZROY    0840 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


your  •aleimao  oould  tbow  <k«ptlMl  protpMU 
B  t«ftlmontat  l«ttflri  ukI  ord«n  noelTwl  from 
ntltfled  euit(»Qen,  It  would  rtmoT«  doubt  and 
get  tbo  order.  Don't  letre  tMttmonlal  letten 
lylnc  Idle  Id  your  filaa — fflve  them  to  your  men 
end  Inerease  your  talM  thru  their  use. 
Wriie  ttr  eawiplet  and  vric€». 


BOOT  APrt)  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"Ttn  Qrttt  National  Shoe  WMklr."  Tbe  Indll- 
pwaablo  advlier  on  ahoe  itylei  and  ahoe  merehan- 
dUlDf  of  tha  baat-rated  retail  ahoe  merobanta  at 
ttala  eouRtrr,  Circulation  13,423  eoplei  weokly. 
(Memlier  A.  B.  C.)  Flrat  eholoe  of  the  advertlaer 
of  ahoei.  leathers,  hosiery  or  ahoe-itore  goodi. 
Mamber  Aiaodated  Bualnaaa  Ptpera,  Inc. 


Beauiiful 

Vecora^/o/ir 


&]p     D  es  i  gneJ  Esp  eci  al  ly 


( ASTOR  AD' 
IV         lew.  34 


Mailing  Lists 

^      Will  help  you  * 

^  Send  for  FREE  cat 


_  increase  sales 

catak»  kIvJos  ooD1>ta 
houunoa  of  cluKlflvd 


Your  l\irpose 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

PCWH5I'1,W»*I1A  08/8 

JCEC 


Object  Lesson  of  the 
Oyster 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17] 

public  health  point  of  view,  and  the 
grave  danger  even  from  a  business 
standpoint  of  such  conditions  is  illus- 
trated in  the  oyster  situation.  A  Fish 
Exchange  would  remedy  many  other 
wastes  and  abuses. 

Next  is  the  more  difficult  work  of 
setting  up  distributive  plants  and  ma- 
chinery which  would  function  so  as  to 
put  modern  principles  of  high  grade 
merchandising  to  work  in  the  fish  in- 
dustry. The  various  associations  should 
be  brought  into  a  unit  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  campaign  for  better  sanitary 
handling  of  fish  developed.  In  these 
days  of  cheap  tile,  plenty  of  water, 
white  clothing  for  food  handlers  and 
modern  plumbing,  there  isn't  an  excuse 
in  the  world  for  the  dirty,  ill-smelling, 
carelessly  handled  fish  which  one  sees 
on  every  hand,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
explanations  why  the  public  eats  less 
fish  than  it  might  and  constantly  har- 
bors the  fear  of  infection.  The  sale  of 
fish  can  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  in 
any  city  if  the  right  sanitary  merchan- 
dising plans  are  carried  out. 

4  DVERTISING  could  be  used  a  great 
/^deal  more  effectively  to  educate  the 
public  to  indulge  more  freely  its  in- 
herent love  of  fish.  The  appetite  does 
not  even  have  to  be  created.  Fish  and 
fruit  are  the  earliest  and  most  natural 
foods  of  man — even  more  natural  than 
red  meat.  The  variety  of  available  sea 
food  is  dazzling  to  the  most  jaded  of 
epicurean  palates,  and  the  cost  of  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

Women  know  little  about  preparing 
fish — thanks  to  the  inert  fishing  indus- 
try. The  average  housewife  simply 
fries  her  fish — when  any  good  fisher- 
man-camper knows  a  fish  should  be 
broiled.  Note  what  the  packing  houses 
have  done  to  educate  women  on  meat; 
what  the  canned  goods  men  are  doing 
to  educate  women  in  tincan  cookery; 
what  the  spaghetti,  the  fruit,  even  the 
sauerkraut  men  are  doing  to  make 
their  goods  appear  frequently  and  ap- 
petizingly  on  family  tables.  A  Fish 
Cookery  Education  Division  should  be 
organized  to  prepare  recipes  in  plenty; 
women  should  be  educated  on  the  dif- 
ferences in  fish,  with  colored  fish 
charts  and  booklets;  the  restaurants 
should  be  campaigned  to  offer  more 
fish  dishes. 

The  American  people  should  be  made 
to  eat  fish  regularly.  Modern  science 
brings  to  their  tables  every  other  deli- 
cacy of  a  perishable  nature;  "spratten," 
a  delectable  canned  fish  from  Russia; 
fruit  from  many  countries,  even  grapes 
from  South  America  and  eggs  from 
China.  Fish,  too,  can  be  brought  to 
every  table  by  the  right  merchandising 
methods.  The  meat  supply  is  visibly 
diminishing.  Fish  in  its  many  varieties 
is  the  logical  alternative. 
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dsoaooomant 

for 

Ohio's  Greatest 
Home  Daily 

A  45%  Increase 
In  Circulation 


during  the  past  four  years  has  made  necessary  this  new  and  larger 
home  for  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  located  on  South  Third  Street, 
opposite  the  State  Capitol  in  the  heart  of  growing  Columbus,  a  95 
percent  American-born  city  of  300,000,  with  a  per  capita  wealth 
of  $3,045. 

This  entire  five  story  modernly  equipped  building,  designed  for  straight 
line  operation,  is  the  last  word  in  newspaper  efficiency,  with  over  sixty- 
two  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  that  will  be 

DEVOTED  EXO^USIVELY  TO  PUBLISHING  THE  DISPATCH 

—THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  IN  OHIO  IN  PAID 

ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

105,819    PAID    CIRCULATION 
LARGEST  IN  CENTRAL  OHIO 


a^^'ii-'-US'^^ 


,^irsl  in  News  ^iisf  in  Circulation^irst  in  Ms/erHsinq 
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The  yiodern 
Metfiods 

o/ 
Market  Research 


White  has  made  MARKET  ANALYSIS 
a  real  "How"  book.  It  is  practical  from 
preface  to  index — filled  to  the  covers  with 
specific  advice  and  workable  ideas.  The 
book  has  "use"  written  all  over  it. 

Seventy-nine  charts,  diagrams,  sample 
letters  and  questionnaires  are  given  to 
show  you  how  market  research  work  has 
been  done  by  others,  and  to  give  you  a 
plan  of  campaign  for  a  survey  of  your 
own. 

Just  Out 
NEW  SECOND  EDITION 

MARKET 
ANALYSIS 

By  Percival  IVhite 

Research    Engineer 

438  pagres,  5^  x  S;  79  charts  and 
dlasrramai,  94.00  net,  postpaid 

This  book  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  scientific 
analysis  and  organization  of  markets.  It 
gets  right  into  the  very  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  enables  the  executive  to  turn  the 
spotlight  upon  his  raarlbeting  problems — it 
tells  him  how  and  where  to  get  the  facts 
he  needs — how  to  analyze  them — how  to 
use  them  profitably. 

All  of  the  material  has  been  brought  up- 
to-date,  in  line  completely  with  modern 
methods  and   requirements. 

Four  new  chapters  of  special  interest 
are : 

Organtzations  for  Market  Research 
Agency   Market   Research 
Industrial  and   Community  Surveys 

Newspaper  Surveys 

A  big  book,  and  a  ralu 
able  one,   on  one  of  the 
biggest     problems 
business  today — the 
determination     of 
markets. 


See 
it  free 
Mail  this 
coupon. 


FREE    EXAMINATION   COUPON 

MrGRA^V-HILI.     liOOlv     CO.,     INC. 
370   Seventh    Ave.,  BTew   York 

Send  me  for  10  days'   free  examination : 
White's    MARKBrr    ANALYSIS,    $4.00. 
I  agree  to  remit  for  th»  book  or  to  return 
it,    postpaid,    within   tea   days'    of   receipt. 

Name    

Address     

Position 

Company     

A.  F.  8-12-25 


This  Intangible  Thing 
Called  Reader  Confidence 
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by  the  individual  in  entertainment, 
general  education  and  general  infor- 
mative type  of  reading.  We  mistake 
surface  attention  for  depth  of  interest, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  trend  of 
thought  and  conversation,  the  habit  of 
activity  and  the  necessities  of  life  re- 
quire the  individual  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  and  energy  on  the  business  of 
business. 

SIMILARLY  it  is  true  that  most 
men  in  business  are  trying  to  in- 
crease their  information  about  their 
own  businesses.  They  may  not  be  stu- 
dents but  by  conversation  with  men  in 
the  same  lines,  by  reading  various 
types  of  publications  dealing  with  their 
situation  and  by  other  means,  they  are 
endeavoring  to  seize  for  themselves 
some  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  farther  and  secured  more 
authority,  without  having  to  wade 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  were 
required  in  the  development  of  the 
earlier  education. 

This  individual  subscriber,  whose  pic- 
ture we  endeavor  to  secure  by  scrutiny 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  statements  and  such  ex- 
amination as  we  can  make  of  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  the  publication,  is  in- 
terested, therefore,  only  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  information  which  he  may 
secure  and  the  applicability  of  this  to 
his  problems.  He  is  not  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  other  fellow,  any  more 
than  the  insured  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  actuary's  statement  regard- 
ing the  death  rate.  This  subscriber 
is  not  interested  in  general  develop- 
ments as  such,  but  he  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  solving  his  business  prob- 
lems and,  if  possible,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  grief.  He  reads,  along  these 
lines,  in  the  hope  and  expectancy  that 
he  will  get  additional  light  upon  these 
problems  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  his  tastes 
get  mixed  up  with  his  desire  for  infor- 
mation. His  attitude  of  mind  develops 
a  different  approach  to  the  information 
and  he  does  not  use  the  publication 
for  his  considered  attention,  which 
meets  his  ideas  of  authority  but  not 
his  tastes  in  approach.  For  instance, 
the  advertising  man  may  be  engaged 
in  the  food  business  and  he  may  read 
publications  devoted  to  both  the  food 
and  the  advertising  business.  So  long 
as  he  is  an  advertising  man  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  his  considered 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  advertis- 
ing method  of  conveying  the  informa- 
tion. If  in  the  course  of  his  develop- 
ment he  becomes  more  interested  in  the 
food  and  less  interested  in  the  adver- 
tising, his  considered  attention  will 
change.    Any  man  who  knows  business 


can  sit  down  and  think  of  examples  of 
this  kind. 

Of  course  this  subscriber  also  desires,  i 
more  than  anything,  to  be  assured  of 
the  authority  of  the  information  dealt 
with  in  the  publication.  He  has  no 
means  of  checking  up  its  value  alto- 
gether; he  must  either  accept  or  reject 
its  discussions  to  some  extent  and  it 
is  important,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  able  confidently  to  depend  upon  the 
authority  and  capacity  of  the  publica- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  degree 
of  authority  of  the  publication  can  be 
used  as  a  measuring  stick  with  which 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  concen- 
tration upon  that  publication  upon  the 
part  of  the  subscribers,  or  conversely 
the  depth  of  interest  is  indicative  of 
the  degree  of  authority. 

THIS  is  not  always  adequately  ex- 
plained by  the  examination  of  the 
physical  circulation.  Business  men  in 
their  search  for  information  may  sub- 
scribe to  several  publications  which 
have  some  bearing  upon  their  busi- 
ness, but  none  of  these  publications 
possesses  the  same  degree  of  authority 
or  the  same  degree  of  influence  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  consideration  given 
by  the  individual  subscriber  varies 
from  the  casual  and  frivolous  to  the 
concentrated  and  considered. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  when  I 
was  buying  advertising,  it  was  part  of 
my  duty  to  clear  the  subscriptions  for 
the  publications  received  by  the  execu- 
tives and  officers  and  to  route  these. 
Two  papers  went  through  the  entire 
principal  executive  organization.  One 
of  them  always  came  back  with  nota- 
tions, marginal  notes  or  some  com- 
ment; the  other  rarely  had  any  indica- 
tions of  interest,  yet  the  number  of 
subscribers  in  that  concern  was  ex- 
actly the  same  for  both  papers.  I 
knew  that  the  reading  attention  and, 
therefore,  the  value  to  the  advertiser 
was  entirely  different. 

After  all,  this  subscriber  we  are 
talking  about  views  the  advertising  in 
the  same  way  that  he  views  the  text — 
as  a  means  of  information.  This  type 
of  information  is  just  as  necessary  for 
his  business  as  the  discussions  in  the 
editorial  columns.  The  equipment,  the 
products  and  the  processes  of  his  busi- 
ness are  dependent  upon  the  right  phys- 
ical material  development. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  subscriber 
himself  recognizes  the  almost  auto- 
matic transfer  of  authority  from  the 
reading  to  the  advertising  pages  and 
the  strong  association  between  the 
two,  but  it  is  operative  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant value  to  the  advertiser  in  his 
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When  Should 

DEALER  -TO  -  CONSUMER 

Direct  Mail  Be  Used  ? 

Broadly  speaking  dealer'to'consumer  direct  mail  can  be  profitably  used 

— when  the  product  retails  for  $50  or  more, 

— when  the  product  is  sold  by  specializing  dealers, 

— when  prospective  consumers  must  be  selected  and 

appealed  to  as  individuals, 
— when  the  dealer's  profit  per  sale  is  sufficient  to  have 
localized  sales  promotion  expense  charged  against 
it  and  paid  for  in  whole  or  part  by  the  dealer. 


This  is  true  for  the  same  reason  that 
manufacturers  of  relatively  high  priced 
articles  who  are  represented  locally  by 
one  or  a  few  specializing  dealers  divert 
most  of  their  publication  appropriation 
into  newspaper  advertising.  The  dealer 
must  be  identified  and  merchandised  as 
much  as  the  product  itself.  Localized 
advertising  is  highly  essential. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  makers  of  goods 
sold  at  drug  and  grocery  stores,  sold  on 
most  every  corner  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet,  spend  more  money  in 
national  magazines  than  in  local  news- 
papers— because  the  dealer  needs  no 
identification,  consumers  are  in  daily 
contact  with  the  point  of  sale.  Localized 
advertising  is  not  so  essential. 

Direct  Mail  for  the  specializing  dealer  to 
his  handpicked,  selected  list  of  pros- 
pects permits  him  to  focus  and  intensify 
his  selling  effort  thereby  reinforcing  the 


newspaper  space  used  locally  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Almost  without  exception  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  musical  instruments, 
household  electrical  specialties,  high 
class  furniture,  jewelry,  silverware,  office 
equipment  and  automobiles  find  dealer- 
to-consumer  campaigns  indispensable. 

Many  of  these  big  national  campaigns 
are  handled  and  distributed  by  Electro- 
graph  because  this  organization  has 
specialized  in  this  form  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  since  its  inception. 

Because  of  its  long  experience  Electro- 
graph  can  advise  you  on  the  type  of 
campaign  best  fitted  for  your  product, 
your  particular  scheme  of  merchandising 
and  your  dealer  organization. 

Write  for  Electrograph  exhibits  or 
dealer  educational  campaigns  and 
samples  of  successful  dealer-to-consumer 
localized  and  individualized  campaigns. 


Electrograph  is  the  country's  largest  producer  of  quality  Direct  Mail — capacity  or\e-half 
jnillion  individualized,  localized  and  stamped  mailing  pieces  of  uniform  quality  in  a  single 
day — produced  by  an  organization  of  over  four  hundred  skilled  Direct   Mail  specialists. 

THE     ELECTROGRAPH     COMPANY 

725     West     Grand     Boulevard     •     Detroit,    Michigan 

QieduroqrcJph 

Qrenled  DIRECT"* MAI L/F^yjAz^ 

Individualized 
Distribntedj 
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If  I  were  buying  space  in 
architectural  journals,"  sarV/ //je 
architect,  "in  order  to  get  archi- 
tects to  specify  some  kind  of 
product  or  equipment  that  I 
m  ade,  I  wouldn't  trust  to  an  im- 
pression. I'd  get  the  very  latest 
authentic  figures  on  the  number 
of  architects  reached — such  as 
the  A.B.C.  Auditors  Reports." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11660) 

r/ie  Architectural  Record 


119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Membi-r   A.   B.   C. 


Membn-  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


Big  Things  Coming  Our  Way 

Almost  every  day  now  there  is  an  announcement  of  a  new  develop- 
ment which  is  bringing  more  people  and  more  money  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Gulf  Coast.  One  of  the  "big  ones"  lately  is  the  $5,000,000 
Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel  and  resort. 


National  Advertisers  can  share  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Coast  by  telling  the  story  of 
their    products    through     The     Daily 


Herald — it  goes  daily  into  over  5,000 
homes  on  the  Mississippi  Coast. 
Through  it  you  can  broadcast  your 
message  to  this  ever-growing  and 
prosperous  group. 


Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  WUkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


BILOXI 


C 


Be  sure  to  send  both  your  old  and  your  new 
address  one  week  before  date  of  issue  with 
which  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


consideration  of  the  buying  of  adver- 
tising. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  subscriber 
has  bought  the  publication  because  he 
believes  it  will  give  him  information 
which  is  correct,  reliable  and  authori- 
tative. If  he  does  not  receive  the  sort 
of  information  that  he  can  apply  to  his 
own  problem,  he  ceases  to  use  the 
publication,  even  though  he  may  con- 
tinue to  subscribe  for  it.  If  it  proves 
up  to  his  requirements,  he  gives  it  his 
considered  attention,  whether  that  at- 
tention be  for  a  few  minutes  or  for 
several  hours. 

The  value  of  the  information  which 
he  may  receive  from  the  publication  is 
sufficient  to  outweigh  very  rapidly  any 
money  involved  in  the  subscription 
price,  so  that  he  will  subscribe  to  pub- 
lications on  the  chance  that  they  may 
give  up  to  him  things  which  are  of  ser- 
vice, but  his  concentrated  attention  is 
given  only  to  the  publication  which 
has  proved  its  value  and  which  he  as- 
sociates with  authoritative  understand- 
ing in  his  field. 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  business 
paper  publisher.  The  second  article  will 
appear   in   an    early   issue.] 


Guy  P.  Gannett 

Publisher  of  the  Portland,  Me., 
Press-Herald  and  the  Waterville,  Me., 
Sentinel,  has  purchased  two  other 
Portland  papers,  the  Express  and  the 
Sunday  Telegram,  from  Col.  Fred  N. 
Dow  and  William  H.  Dow.  According 
to  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Gannett 
the  Sunday  Telegram  will  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Press-Herald. 


Lehti  &  Fink  Products  Company 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  holding  com- 
pany which  brings  under  one  head  the 
total  resources  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  the  A.  S.  Hinds  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Me.  Both  concerns 
have  been  extensive  national  adver- 
tisers, the  former  manufacturing 
Pebeco  tooth  paste  and  Lysol  disin- 
fectant, and  the  latter  making  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream  as  well  as 
other  vanishing  creams  and  lotion's. 
The  manufacturing  of  both  former 
concerns  will  hereafter  be  centered  at 
the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 


Wilson-Western 
Sporting  Goods  Company 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  properties  of  the  Thomas  E. 
Wilson  &  Company  and  the  Western 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, both  of  Chicago.  L.  B.  Icely, 
formerly  president  of  Thomas  E.  Wil- 
son &  Company,  is  the  president  of  the 
consolidated  firm,  and  D.  Levinson, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Western 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, is  the  new  vice-president.  In 
addition,  W.  L.  Robb  and  G.  H.  Morris 
of  the  Wilson  Company,  and  S.  Levin- 
son  and  I.  B.  Ungar  of  the  Western 
Company  will  continue  under  the  new 
organization.  Both  trademarked  lines 
will  be  continued. 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF 
ADVERTISING 

Don't  think  advertising  will  attain  the  impossible.  It 
is  not  the  whole  thing  in  business.  Where  you  find 
a  business  successfully  advertised,  there  also  will  you 
find  a  product  and  particularly  a  management  that  would 
succeed  without  advertising.  The  advertising  has  brought 
a  larger  success,  and  in  a  shorter  time. 

Unless  your  produa  has  qualities  (ot  success  in  its  appeal 
and  cost,  and  unless  you  yourself  have  the  qualities 
requisite  to  successful,  aggressive  management,  no  adver- 
tising expert  can  help  you  much.  But  with  those 
advantages,  you  can  profitably  employ  experienced  adver- 
tising counsel,  much  as  ships  use  the  service  of  pilots 
in  leaving  and  entering  port. 

Here  we  have  men  of  seasoned  ability  and  of  long 
experience  in  merchandising  and  advertising.  Consulta- 
tion involves  no  obligation. 

"What  is  Advertising"  a  series  of  which  the  above  is  one  has  been 
published  under  this  title.    The  entire  series  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

C.      C.      WINNINGHAM 

oAdyertising  and  Merchandising 

GENERAL     MOTORS     BUILDING 
DETROIT 
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THE  S^TUIIDJIY 
EVEI^    .As^OST 


tuuji.  enjoy  tloe  ea?e  o[vnind%} 
■  -'f  ;5:tMctlou,  and  dress  vou7ci^ 
-thd^^xctioubyeciuippu^,,^ 

Q.i     Goodrich 
oilvertown  Balloons 


C  ylN  advertisement  prepared  by  the  Wm.  H. 
C^jL  Rankin  Company  for  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Balloons,  one  of  the  many  products  manufac- 
tured by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
whose  advertising  on  tires,  footwear,  hose, 
belting,  packing,  drug  sundries,  radio  special- 
ties and  miscellaneous  products  we  have  suc- 
cessfully handled  since  1912. 


Only  Denne'm   . 
t  Canadian  Adverti5in 


The     Canatlian     Market     ilemands  • 
specialized       advertisfnt;      counsel 
and    service — which    is    our   j(A.      Let 
us    tell    you    hmv    we    can  lielp. 

FA- JDEMNE  C  Coitmany  Itd-J 

L.      Reford    BIdg.  TORONTO.    ^ 


CO  Promotion 
BALLOONS 

There's  a  definite  way  to  make 
Tovco  Promotion  Balloons  in- 
crease sales.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  how. 
WriU  Sai$s  S0rvic9  Dtp't, 


The  TOYCRAFT  RUBBF.H  CO. 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  buildingma- 
terial  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

AntericanJ^mbrnnan 

Est.  1873  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Bakers  Weekly  fi'^^^-AHXy 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


Does  a  Quartet  Get 
More  Attention? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  16] 

repeated  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four 
months  and  on  the  average  would  re- 
peat   its    previous    good    performance. 
Occasionally,  however,  the   same   piece 
of  copy  would  show  an  amazing  vari- 
ance in  pulling  power  in  the  same  pub- 
lication.    In  some  one  month  it  would 
pull  not  only  stronger  than  any  other 
advertisement  in  the  issue  but  actually 
twice  as  strong  as  any  other.   When  re-    , 
peated  later  it  would  be  only  an  aver-   | 
age  producer.     Once  in  a  while  its  rec-    ' 
ord  card  would  show  it  to  be  the  poorest 
producer  of  the  month. 

ANOTHER  discovery  threw  a  mys- 
terious factor  into  the  calculations. 
When  the  record  was  made  up  for  all 
the  advertising  done  in  one  issue  of  one 
"multiple"  medium  for  a  certain  month, 
showing  the  number  of  inquiries  pro- 
duced by  each  of  eight  different  adver- 
tisements, one  piece  of  copy  would  in- 
variably have  produced  far  more  leads 
than  any  other.  Why?  We  set  out  to 
find  the  answer. 

Fortunately,  some  years  before  we 
had  established  a  custom  in  clipping 
and  filing  our  advertisements  of  tak- 
ing out  of  the  magazine  not  merely 
the  advertisement  itself  but  the  entire 
page  on  which  it  appeared.  This  gave 
us  as  a  matter  of  record  the  position 
of  the  advertisement  on  the  page  and 
the  page  nuinher. 

Seeking  the  elusive  factor  that  seemed 
to  be  stimulating  one  particular  piece 
of  copy  each  month,  we  compiled  a 
statement  of  the  inquiries  received  from 
all  our  advertising  by  months  in  one 
publication  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  each  issue  we  had  used  from  six  to 
eight  different  pieces  of  copy.  The  re- 
port showed  returns  on  267  different 
advertisements.  Then  we  went  through 
the  clipping  file  and  opposite  each  ad- 
vertisement on  the  list  we  noted  the 
number  of  the  page  on  which  it  ap- 
peared. And  suddenly  the  "mystery" 
became  so  simple  that  even  a  detective 
in  a  crook  play  could  have  solved  it. 
Every  month  for  thirty-six  consecutive 
months,  with  six  to  eight  advertise- 
ments in  each  issue,  the  first  advertise- 
ment in  the  magazine  had  produced  far 
more  inquiries  than  any  other.  Yes, 
no  matter  what  piece  of  copy  drew  first 
position  when  the  publisher  spread 
them  through  the  book,  that  advertise- 
ment pulled  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  replies. 

This  evidence  so  clearly  indicated  the 
attention  value  of  position  that  we  im- 
mediately began  a  study  of  all  returns 
where  we  were  using  multiple  advertis- 
ing to  locate  those  sections  of  a  publi- 
cation which  seem  to  have  the  greatest 
attention  value.  Possibly  nothing  pre- 
sents the  result  of  this  study  quite  so 
clearly  as  the  charts  which  accompany 
this  article.  They  indicate  that  on  the 
average : 
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The  best  results  were  invariably  se- 
cured from  the  first  advertisement. 

The  next  best  results  were  secured 
from  the  second  advertisement. 

An   advertisement  appearing  toward 

:  the  end  of  the  first  advertising  section 

;  produced  better  results  than  one  in  the 

;  middle  of  that  section. 

An    advertisement    at    the     extreme 

'  back  of  the  issue  produced  better  than 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  back  advertis- 
ing section.  This  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, but  did  you  ever  notice  how 
many  people  in  running  through  a 
magazine  hold  it  in  the  right  hand  and 
start  looking  at  it  from  back  to  front, 
letting  the  pages  fall  away  one  by  one 
from  under  the  left  thumb?  There 
seems  to  be  an  amazing  number  of  left 
handed  folks  in  the  world,  when  it 
comes  to  magazine  reading:.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  they  see  first 
those  advertisements  on  and  just  in- 
side the  back  cover? 

Here  and  now,  I  desire  to  rise  and 
disclaim  any  intent  to  propose  that 
hereafter  all  advertisers  using  double 
spreads  divide  their  space  neatly  into 
eight  equal  parts  and  spray  them 
through  the  issue.  Likewise,  I  disclaim 
any  intent  to  propose  that  all  advertis- 
ers endeavor  to  get  position  in  the 
front  of  the  book. 

A  full  page  or  a  double  spread  or  a 
color  page  may  be  the  very  best  unit 
of  space  for  your  product.  And  I 
know,  too,  that  on  the  average  publish- 
ers do  the  very  best  they  possibly  can 
for  regular  advertisers  in  the  way  of 
position. 

I  present  these  experiences  and  re- 
sults merely  as  intensely  interesting  in- 
dications of  reader  response  and  of  the 
influence  of  a  host  of  contributing  fac- 
tors upon  results. 


C^vte 


S^JO 


Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Webster  Cigar  Company,  Kleiner 
Cigar  Company  and  Otto  Eisenlohr  & 
Brothers,  all  of  Detroit,  manufacturers 
respectively  of  the  Webster,  the  Tom 
Moore  and  the  Cinco  brands  of  cigars. 


E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

Magazine  management,  announce  the 
appointment  of  E.  F.  Lethen  as  western 
manager  of  Popular  Radio,  and  N.  D. 
Campbell  as  western  manager  of  the 
Newsstand  group  of  magazines. 


F.  J.  Ross  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  new  de  luxe  New  York-Miami  run 
to  be  inaugurated  in  October  by  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  operating 
the  Admiral  Line  of  steamships. 


National  Specialties  Libraries 
Association 

Financial  Group,  announces  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  Chairman,  Miss  Marga- 
ret Reynolds,  First  National  Bank, 
Milwaukee;  vice-chairman,  Miss  Alice 
M.  Scheck,  First  National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles;  secretary.  Miss  Eleanor  Cav- 
anaugh.  Standard  Statistics  Company, 
New  York. 


Q^^HE  Standard  of  quality  set  by  large 
vl^  national  advertisers  is  most  exact- 
ing. Only  an  advertising  agency  with 
facile  pen,  fine  talent,  long  experience 
and  expert  facilities  can  successfully 
and  continuously  measure  up  to  them. 
The  prestige  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company's  clientele  and  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  campaigns  pre- 
pared by  it  testify  to  an  ability  and  ser- 
vice unusually  fine.  If  performance  is 
the  gauge  of  an  advertising  agency,  as 
it  is  of  a  product,  then  the  Wm.  H. 
Rankin  Company  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration. 


An  interesting  booklet  on  "Telephotography"  sent  on  request 


S5H- 


WM.H. 


RANKIN 


COMPANY 


342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill  9300 
Aibee  Bldg,        Peoples  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Washington  Akron 

San  Francisco 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago,  111. 

Telephone:  Randolf  6600 


Bankers  Trust  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 
London 


32  Front  St.  West 

Toronto 


Voided  Edge  Duclcine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Mxssillon,  Ohio  Good  Solesmon  Wantod 


National  Miller 

Established    1805 

A   Mtnthly  Business  and  Technical  Journal  eev. 

•ring  the   Flour.   Feed  and   Cereal    Mills.    The 

•nly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  in  the  field. 

630  W.   JACKSON    BLVD..   CHICAGO 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  ot  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  A.  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
reeult  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertlilng. 
Renders  effective  merchandising  service.  Ratea  en 
redueit. 


A  TAYLOR   THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES   24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Afients  nhose  clients'  products  are  in 
keeping  with  thermometer  advertising 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertising  Thermometers.  All  year  round 
publicity,  because  of  universal  human 
intert"it  in  temperature. 
Write     lor     catalog     and     quantity     prices, 

Sayfcr  Broilers  Cbn^m^ 

(Division  vK  TajMor  Instrument  Companies  1 
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If" 


Of  interest  only  to  men  in 

Chicago,  or  who  know  the 

Chicago  market 


V, 


The  Man 
"we  i^ant 

isn't  looking  for  a  joh 

He  is  successful  and 
thinks  he  is  satisfied 

-but  READ  THIS 
and  decide  whether 
you  are  ^''our"  man 

If  you  have  wanted  a 
business  of  your  own 

— here's  an  opportunity  that 
offers  most  of  the  advan- 
tages and  tnactically  none 
of  the  difficulties  of  start- 
ing a  husiness  for  yourself. 

If  you  know  advertising 
and  merchandising 

— here's  a  chance  to  makethat 
knowledge  pay  you  well. 

If  you  can  sell  accounts 
and  can  keep  them  sold 

— here's  the  best  opening  you 
have  ever  had  to  become  an 
executive  in  an  established, 
growing,  capable  organiz- 
ation. 

If  you  want  to  build  an 
income  in  five  figures 

— here's  where  you  can  do  it 
just  as  fast  as  your  obility 
tDill  permit. 

If  you  want  to  get  paid  for 
something  you  don't  earn 

— here's  inhere  your  interest 
in  this  opportunity  stops. 

If  you  are  protestant,  married, 
somepla ce  between  the 30 and 
40  milepost,  aggressive,  clean 
and  the  kind  that  "licks"  ob- 
stacles, your  chances  for  the 
position  are  much  enhanced. 

This  organization  is  rendering  a  complete 
sales  counsel  and  advertising  service  in 
Direct  Advertising  —  Dealer  Service  — 
Trade  Paper  and  Newspaper.  It  is 
marked  as  one  of  the  comers  in  its  field. 

It  is  not  a  new  organization. 

Our  own  people  know  this  is  being  run. 
Replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Please  write  frankly  and  in  detail.  You 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate us  before  interview,  if  you  wish. 

Address  F.  B. 
Advertising  &  Selling  Fortnightly 
1328  Peo|>ks  Qas  Bldg. 
s^  Chicago 


and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


There  isn't  any  advertiser  who  has 
more  fun  with  a  single  column  than 
Jim  Henry  of  Mennen's,  nor  one  who 
has  it  more  consistently.  His  talk  about 
dermutation  is  not  altogether  clear,  but 
he  probably  feels  that  dermutation  is 
the  halitosis  of  his  particular  party. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  convincing  ar- 
gument concealed  somewhere  in  its  syl- 
lables, but  the  deadly  seriousness  of 
it  doesn't  prevent  him  from  sugar- 
coating  it  with  such  stunt-writing  as 
this: 

"Noiseless  typewriter,  tasteless  cas- 
tor oil,  seedless  orange,  wireless  talking, 
cussless  shaving!  Even  with  heatless 
water  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  cre- 
ates limitless  lather  with  effortless  ease. 
Dermutation  makes  each  tough  whis- 
ker spineless — defenceless  before  the 
razor.  The  result:  painless  shaving 
and  priceless  comfort.  A  peerless  buy 
at  50c." 

Some  day  we'll  have  to  go  back  to 
Mennen's. 


When  an  advertiser  (Oh,  all  right, 
Gillette)  tells  me  that  my  "razor  must 
offer  no  excuse  on  three  counts  if  it  is 
to  give  the  really  perfect  shave — com- 
fort, safety,  speed" — he  excites  me  just 
as  much  as  the  shoemaker  who  says 
that  his  shoes  give  comfort  and  fit  and 
service.  There  is  no  perfect  shave, 
and  there  is  no  perfect  shoe  advertise- 
ment. 


You  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  star- 
eyed  friend  who  puts  you  at  your  ease 
by  saying,  "Why  you  know,  I  find  my- 
self reading  the  advertisements  first  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post!"  is  pos- 
sessed only  of  a  desire  to  be  altogether 
big.  It  is  your  duty  to  encouragre  and 
guide  his  reading.  Lorimer  won't 
mind.    Lorimer  will  get  him  in  the  end. 


If  you  fiu,  in  all  the  trial  size  shav- 
ing soap  coupons  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  almost  any  one  general  maga- 
zine, and  if  they  last  as  long  as  the 
coupons  say,  and  if  the  manufacturers 
really  send  them,  and  you  use  them  pa- 
tiently up,  it  will  be  a  good  four  months 
before  anyone  makes  a  full-size  sale. 
Why  couldn't  they  all  cut  out  samples 
and  make  more  money,  and  perhaps 
even  shave  a  nickel  off  the  full-size 
price? 

Believe  it  or  not,  Bruce  Barton  has 
at  last  written  a  good  piece  of  copy. 
For  selling  stock — or  rather  bonds. 
Two  pages  facing,  in  the  American 
Magazine,  selling  bonds  for  the  Broad- 
way Temple.     Dr.  Reisner's  sanctuary 


away  up  town,  which  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  to  provide  the  preaching 
and  hearing  of  religion  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements,  including  a  34-foot 
illuminated  and  revolving  cross  at  the 
top.  The  copy,  as  has  been  said,  is  sin- 
cere and  persuasive — a  superb  exam- 
ple of  how  advertising  should  be  work- 
ing more  often  than  it  is.  Being  a 
craftsman,  the  writer  of  it  took  several 
of  the  sure-fire  brushes  of  the  stock- 
promotion  rainbow-painter's  method, 
cleaned  them  well  in  gasoline,  and  made 
a  really  daring  picture  of  the  value 
of  the  investment. 

But  down  in  the  last  tiny  corner  of 
the  coupon  was  the  smartest  stroke  of 
all:  in  a  trapezoidal  space  whose  area 
is  roughly  %  in.  by  V*  in.,  you  find, 
in  2-point  italics,  this — 

p.  8.  John  D.  Rockefeller ^  Jr..  has 
agreed  to  take  the  last  |25  0,(i00  ot 
the   BmdB. 

When  all  the  returns  are  in  and  the 
issue  is  oversubscribed,  a  lot  of  ad- 
vertisement-makers will  want  to  know 
how  many  of  the  purchasers  saw  that 
note.  Then  they  will  take  the  informa- 
tion and  rub  it  in  the  noses  of  certain 
obstructors  of  advertising  who  say 
"folks  won't  read  fine  print." 


If  anyone  tells  you  that  nobody 
reads  fine  print,  suggest  that  he  ask 
Monsieur  Conde  Nast  how  many  bibe- 
lots, camisoles  and  bijoux  he  has  sold 
through  those  little  postage-stamp 
captions  in  6-pt.  italic  in  Vogue. 


"Their  copy  is  beautiful  stuff,"  said 
a  man  who  reads  it,  of  the  output  of  a 
great  agency.  "They  make  me  realize 
that  the  thing  they're  advertising  will 
do  me  lots  of  good,  but  I  never  am 
quite  sure  whether  to  rub  it  in  my 
scalp,  or  take  it  three  times  a  day,  or 
go  for  a  ride  in  it." 


The  other  night  the  president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  said  that  his 
company  was  looking  for  some  way  in 
which  it  might  advertise  its  product 
by  means  of  music — say  a  popular 
song. 

An  eminent  copy-writer  who  was 
tired  of  "resting"  was  given  the  appli- 
cation-form of  a  great  agency  to  fill 
out.  After  four  pages  of  serried 
questions,  he  came  to  one  that  asked 
what,  above  all  other  things  in  the 
world,  he  would  like  to  do  if  he  could 
have  his  way.  He  wrote,  naturally  and 
simply,  "Nothing,  you  poor  nut,"  and 
did  not  get  the  job.    It  is  better  so. 
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IN  NEW  YORK-THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MARKET 


©be  ^^^  ^nn 

Leads  All  Evening  Newspapers 


V  OR  the  month  of  July,  The  Sun  led  its  nearest 
evening  competitor  by  21,260  lines  in  total  adver- 
tising. 

For  the  month  of  July,  The  Sun,  publishing  six 
days  a  week,  led  all  other  New  York  newspapers 
— evening  and  morning — Daily  and  Sunday  in- 
cluded— in  Manhattan  Department  Store  Adver- 
tising. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1925,  The  Sun  has 
carried  a  greater  volume  of  Manhattan  Depart- 
ment Store  Advertising,  six  days  a  week,  than  any 
New  York  evening  or  morning  newspaper,  Daily 
and  Sunday  combined. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1925,  The  Sun  has 
carried  480,672  lines  more  of  National  Advertising 
than  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  Sun's  gain  in  National  Advertising  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1925  is  nearly  double  the  com- 
bined gains  of  all  other  New  York  evening  news- 


papers. 


All   figures  quoted  are  as  of  July  31.    1925(_  furnished   by  the 
Statistical   Department  of  the   New    York   Kveniiig    Post,   Inc. 


The  Sun  is  an  independent,  vigorous,  sane  and  wholesome  newspaper 
enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  its  readers  and  advertisers 


280  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
208  La  Salle  St. 


BOSTON 
Old  South  Building 
LONDON 
40-43  Fleet  St. 


New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

First  National  Bank  Building  Munsey  Building 

PARIS 

49  Avenue  de  I'Opera 
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WHICH  PAPER 

iioili  give  this  result? 


s, 

s 
i 


Every  intelligent  <direct-mail-planner 
asks  that  question.  Once  it  meant 
digging.  Today,  there  is  the  Strath- 
more  4-Group  Plan.  This  is  how  it 
works:  Is  it  an  everyday  mailing, 
with  wide  circulation,  here  is  an 
Everyday  Group Is  it  a  distin- 
guished piece,  with  restricted  circu- 
lation, here  is  a  Distinguished  Group 

Is  this  job  to  build  prestige,  the 

4-Group  Plan  shows  the  Prestige 


Group  of  papers.  Is  that  job  to  re- 
flect style  or  novelty,  it  points  out 

the  Decorative  Group 3  steps 

in  price;  3  steps  in  quality:  4  steps 
in  effect.  All  lead  directly  to  the 
Strathmore  Expressive  Paper  which 
fits  both  as  part  of  your  picture  and 
part  of  your  price What  a  won- 
derful printing  assistant  to  have 
around!  2  cents  hires  it.  Which 
size?   Please  use  coupon. 


WHICH  STI\ATHMOKE  EXPKESSIVE  PAPEK? 
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Biggest  August  in  15 
years — because  Oral 
Hygiene  gives  big- 
gest value. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO:    W.   B.   CONANT.    Peoples   Gas   Bldg. 

Harrison   8448 

NEW  YORK;      STUART  M,  STANLEY,  53  Park  Place. 

Barclay  854  7 
ST.  LOUIS:    A.  D.   McKINNBY.  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.. 

Olive  43 

LOS  ANGEa^ES:      B.  G.  LENZNER.  922  Chapman  Bldg.. 

Vandlke  5238 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper.  ' 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


CMeace 


Nevf  York 

San  Francisco 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Paul  M.  Hollister 

By  Bernard  Lichtenberg 

BLINK  and  Blank  were  two  news- 
paper men,  obscure  key-pushers 
but  ambitious  to  be  known  more 
prominently  along  newspaper  row. 
Not  having  succeeded  in  reaching  any 
degree  of  prominence  through  their 
ability  and  hard  work,  they  arranged 
a  long-pull  publicity  stunt  between 
themselves  which  bordered  on  the 
Mutual  -  Admiration  -  Society  methods. 
Whenever  Blink's  name  was  mentioned, 
Blank  would  say,  "Blink?  Oh!  you 
mean    the    great    Blink?"      When    the 


other  fellow's  name  passed  anybody's 
lips,  Blink  would  say,  "Blank?  Oh! 
you  mean  the  great  Blank?"  And  so 
pretty  soon  down  in  newspaper  row, 
and  later  beyond  those  narrow  con- 
fines, both  Blink  and  Blank  made  mar- 
velous reputations  without  any  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions   to    newspaper    history. 

In  a  July  issue  of  "Fortnightly"  Mr. 
Paul  Hollister  wrote  a  very  compli- 
mentary piece  in  this  here  column 
about  one  Bernard  Lichtenberg.  Now 
true  to  the  tradition  of  Blink  and 
Blank,  but  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  it  is  my  turn  to  biograph  Paul 
Hollister. 

Mr.  Paul  Merrick  Hollister  was  born 
in  Grand  Rapids,  about  35  years  ago. 
He  went  to  Middlesex  Academy,  then 
to  Harvard  where  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  '13. 

At  Harvard  he  was  all  in  one  and 
one  in  all.  He  was  head  of  the 
Lampoon  Board;  and  president  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club  (this  organization 
is  not  the  official  baker  "by  appoint- 
ment to"  the  Crimson-robed  habitues 
at  Cambridge  but,  as  you  know,  gives 
musical  shows  which  have  been  highly 
praised  even  by  critics).     On  the  Var- 


sity football  squad  he  was  considered, 
and  still  is,  as  one  of  the  best  drop 
kickers  in  generations  of  football.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Delphic  Club,  the 
Phoenix,  Dramatic,  the  Signet  Society, 
the  0.  K.  Society,  the  D.  K.  E.  Society 
and  of  the  Institute  of  1770;  also  a 
member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the 
Harvard  Crimson.  That's  all  the  record 
shows  him  to  have  been  active  in,  al- 
though if  I  have  missed  any  clubs, 
societies  or  other  impedimenta  to  col- 
lege culture  Paul  Hollister  did  not.  He 
also  must  have  attended  classes  there 
because,  as  the  most  popular  man  in 
his  class,  he  delivered  the  Ivy  Oration 
at  graduation. 

After  graduation,  he  worked  on  a 
Grand  Rapids  newspaper  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  this  early  training  has 
had  a  big  influence  on  his  modes  and 
morals.  Then  he  was  sent  on  a  three 
months'  tour  in  South  America  to  ob- 
serve conditions  and  traveled  that 
place  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
neck  to  toe.  Then  he  tried  his  hand 
at  selling.  His  first  prospect  was  Miss 
Marion  Hengerer  of  Boston.  "He  got 
the  job."  In  November,  1915,  his  pros- 
pect and  he  were  married— with  full 
intentions  and  sacred  promises  on  his 
part  to  settle  down.  Then  he  went 
with  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  for 
three  years  and  since  Jan.  1,  1919, 
when  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
opened  their  office,  he  has  been  with 
them.  During  the  first  years  of  this 
new  baby  agency,  Bruce  Barton  and 
Roy  Durstine  divided  all  the  work 
equally  among  themselves  and  the  two 
or  three  other  executives  who  started 
with  them.  The  work  being  equally 
divided,  Paul  Hollister  was  Production 
Manager,  Art  Director,  Contact  Man 
on  a  good  percentage  of  the  four  ac- 
counts in  the  shop.  Copy  Chief,  and 
Customers'  Entertainer,  because  he 
could  tell  all  the  old  stories  better  than 
any   of  the  others. 

For  the  last  four  years,  he  has  been 
in  Boston  as  Manager  of  the  New  Eng- 
land office  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born. There,  in  the  austere  atmos- 
phere of  New  England,  his  wife  and 
two  children  are  having  an  easier  time 
keeping  him  from  indulging  in  the 
higher  criticisms  of  mankind  and  from 
trying  to  save  advertising  from  the 
extremes  of  intellectual  poverty  and 
cultural   plutocracy. 

As  an  advertising  man,  he  writes  un- 
usual advertising  copy.  But  he  also 
writes  other  things.  His  book  "Famous 
Colonial  Houses"  illustrated  by  James 
Preston,  is  very  successful.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  War 
he  wrote,  among  other  things 
"Throttled— the  Detection  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Anarchist  Bomb  Plotters  in 
the  U.  S.  A."  in  collaboration  with 
Inspector  Tunney,  and  "The  Secret 
Service  of  America,  1914-1918"  in 
collaboration  with  John  Price  Jones. 

Paul  Merrick  Hollister  as  Author, 
Advertising  Man,  Athlete,  and  Enter- 
tainer, is  high-grade.  But  as  a  man 
and  a  friend  he's  six  feet  above  criti- 
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"I  have  succeeded,"  said  the  purchasing  agent,  with 
evident  exultation,  "in  getting  our  next  lot  of 
stationery  for  thirty-five  cents  a  thousand  less  than 
we  paid  last  time.  Here  are  estimates  from  eighteen 
different  houses.  But  I'll  have  to  watch  this  chap  to 
see  we  get  a  good  job.  He  certainly  has  figured  low." 


The  president  picked  up  the  sample 
sheets  and  fingered  them  thoughtfully. 

"As  a  purchasing  agent  you  have  done 
exactly  right,"  he  said.  "But  now  look  at 
this  business  a  moment  as  I  have  to  look 
at  it,  as  a  salesman  that  is,  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  impression  it  makes  on  our 
customers. 

"Take  this  group  of  buildings,  for  in- 
stance, the  tapestry  brick,  the  white  stone 
bonding,  the  carefully  spaced  windows, 
the  stretches  of  grass  between  them 
Consider  the  mural  paintings  in  our  recep- 
tion hall,each  one  picturing  some  interesting 
and  colorful  aspect  of  our  work.  We  could 
have  built  factories  which  would  have 


served  our  purpose  for  many  thousand 
dollars  less. 

"Now  our  letters  are  seen  by  many  more 
people  than  will  ever  see  our  factory.  Our 
correspondence  is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
our  business  of  which  our  factory  is  another 
part.  Can  we  consistently  spend  thousands 
to  make  the  place  where  we  work  look  so 
well,  and  save  thirty-five  cents  a  thousand 
on  our  letterheads?" 

"What  would  you  suggest  ?" 

"I  suggest  that  you  pick  from  the 
eighteen  names  you  have  there  one  you 
know  does  good  work — not  the  highest, 
certainly  not  the  cheapest,  and  ask  him 
to  figure  on  Crane's  Bond." 


mmm¥.f^ 


CRANE  e>  COMPANY,  inc.,  DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Can  Your  Catalog 
Compete  With  This? 

SUPPOSE  this  catalog  shown  above 
is  your  competitor's.  If  yours  is 
placed  beside  it  and  a  prospect  for 
the  commodity  you  handle  wishes  the 
final  assuring  glance  that  usually  pre- 
cedes a  sale — which  will  he  reach   for? 

Your  catalog  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
sole  point  of  contact  between  you  and 
the  buyer.  In  the  prospect's  mind  your 
product  is  saddled  with  the  impression 
given  by  the  catalog — that  of  quality  or 
mediocrity. 

Your  product  deserves  a  proper  dis- 
play. A  Smith-made  Art-Leather  Cov- 
er will  dress  it  up  and  secure  it  the  rec- 
ognition it  merits. 

Send  us  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and 
tell  us  how  many  you  issue.  Without 
obligation  we  will  put  a  Smith-made 
Art-Leather  Cover  on  it  and  suggest  a 
color  and  embossing  arrangement.  Both 
the  low  cost  and  the  personality  with 
which  this  cover  will  clothe  your  cata- 
log will  surprise  you. 

Send  it  to  us  today  so  that  we  can 
present  the  complete  picture  as  soon  as 
possible. 

During  recent  months,  we  have  made 
more  than  150,000  Smith-made,  Art- 
Leather  Catalog  Covers,  Salesmen's 
Portfolios,  Display  Cases,  Window  and 
Counter   Signs    for: 

Audit  Bureaa   of  Circulations 
Bninswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
•Butler   Brothers 
•••Devoe  &   Raynolds   Co. 
**First   National    Bank,   Chicago 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
"••••John    A.    Hertel    Publishing:    Co. 
B.    Kuppenheimer    Co. 
••♦La   Salle  Extension   University 
Mansfield   Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
•••Morgan  Sash  &   Door  Co. 
•••••National    Tailorins    Co. 
•••Peck   &    Hill   Co. 
••Joseph  T.  Reyerson  Co. 
«M»«Stone  &  Field  Corporation 

United    States   Military   Academy 
Western  Printinc  &  Litho.  Co. 


Digest  of  A.  N.  A.  E. 
Proceedings 


<*)Indicates   number  of   repeat  erders. 


THE  S.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

448  No.  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


National  Officers 

President 
FRANK  T.   CARROLL, 

Advertising    Manager,    The    Indianapolis 
News. 

Vice-  Pres  ident 
WM.   E.   DONAHUE 

Mgr.    Local    Display    Adv.,    The    Chicago 
Tribune. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
DON   BRIDGE 

Mgr.  Merchandising  and  National  Adver- 
tising, The  Indianapolis  News. 

Directors 

A.  L.  SHUMAN 

Vice-Pres.  and  Adv.  Mgr.  The  Ft.  Worth 

Star-Telegram. 
HARVEY  R.   YOUNG 

Director  and  Adv.   Director,   The  Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 
CARL  P.  SLANE 

Publisher,  The  Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 
.JOSEPH  "W.  SIMPSON 

National    Adv.    Dept.,    The    Philadelphia 

Bulletin. 
RALPH   A.   TURNQUIST 

Advertising     Manager,     The     Milwaukee 

Journal. 
W.  J.  HOFMANN 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Portland  Ore- 

gonian. 
A.    L.    POORMAN 

Advertising     Manager,     The     Providence 

Journal -Bulletin. 
FRANK  T.  CARROLL 

Advertising    Manager,     The     Indianapolis 

News. 
WM.  E.  DONAHUE 

Mgr.      Local     Display     Advertising,      The 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Members  of   National   Commission 
A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

GEO.   M.  BURBACH 

Advertising  Manager,  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

A.  L.  SHUMAN 

Vice-President  and  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram, 

L.  B.  PALMER 

Mgr.     American     Newspaper     Publishers 
Association. 

Representative,  Joint  Assembly 
A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

W.  E.  DONAHUE 

Mgr.     Local     Display     Advertising,     The 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Advisory  Council 


E.   J.  SLEMONS      - 

Business    Manager,    The    Grand    Rapids 

H.  A.  S'PRAGUE 

Business  Manager,  The  St.  Joseph  News- 

A.  G.  NEWMYER 

General  Manager,  The  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune. 

RALPH  A.  TURNQUIST 

Advertising     Manager,     The     Milwaukee 
Journal. 

HARRY  T.  WATTS 

Business      Manager.      The      Des      Moines 
Register-Tribune-News. 

J.  K.  GROOM 

Mgr.  National  Advertising,  Northern  Illi- 
nois Group. 

GEO.  M.  BURBACH 

Advertising  Manager,  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

M.  F.  AROHIME 
Advertising      Manager,      The      Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

A.  L.    POORMAN 
Advertising     Manager,     The     Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. 

A.   L.   SHUMAN 

Vice-President    and    Adv.    Mgr.,    The    Ft. 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

C.  E.  BENNETT 
Advertising     Manager,      The      Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


ED.  L.   HILL 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 
CHAS.  S.  BATES 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Miami  Herald. 
A.  L.  CARMICAL 

Director  of  Publicity  and  Promotion,  The 

Chicago  Evening  American. 
PRANK  T.    CARROLL 

Advertising    Manager,    The    Indianapolis 

News. 

Committee  on  Agency  Relations 

HARVEY   R.   YOUNG,    Chairman 

Advertising  Director,   The   Columbus  Dis- 
patch. 

WM.  H.  DODGE 

President,  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc. 

F.   J.   OEXMAN 

Mgr.    National    Advertising,    The    Cincin- 
nati Times-Star. 

Speakers   Bureau 

WM.   E.   DONAHUE 

Mgr.  Local  Display  Advertising,  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Idea  Exchange  Bulletin 

JAMES  W.  FISK,  Chaii-mati 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Cincinnati 
Post. 

State  Vice-Presidents 

Canada  (Alberta) 

GEORGE   B.    COOPER 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Edmonton 
Journal. 

Canada   (Ontario)  , 

R.  K.  STOKES  j 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Toronto  Globe.         i 

Canada   (Nova  Scotia)  ■ 

C.  P.  GREENE 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Halifax  Chron- 
icle. 

Hawaii 

H.  S.  HAYWARD 

General  Business  Manager,  The  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

Phili2>pine  Islands 

CARSON  TAYLOR 

Publisher,  The  Manila  Bulletin. 

Ari^sona 

WESLEY  W.  KNORPP 

Business   Manager,    The    Phoenix    Repub- 
lican. 

Arkansas 

FRED  W.  ALLSOPP 

General      Manager,      Arkansas      Gazette 
(Little  Rock). 

Calif  07-nia 

JACOB  ADDER 

Business    Manager,    San    Francisco    Call 
and  Post. 

Colorado 

F.    I.   CARRUTHERS 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Denver  Post. 

Connecticut 

I.  B.  MYERS 

Business    Manager,    The    Waterbury    Re- 
publican and  American. 

District  of  Columbia 

COL.  LE  ROY  W.  HERRON 

Advertising    Manager,     The    Washington 
Star. 

Delaware 

CLARENCE  J.  PYLE 

General  Manager,  The  Wilmington  Jour- 
nal &  News. 

Florida 

JOHN    OTHEN 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Jackson- 
ville Journal. 

Georgia 

T.  B.  FRENCH 

Advertising   Manager,   The   Atlanta   Con- 
stitution. 

Illi'nois 

A.   J.    McFAUL 

Assistant    Publisher,    The    Chicago    Her- 
ald &  Examiner. 

Indiana 

W.    S.    BOWMAN 

Advertising    Manager,    The    South    Bend 
Tribune. 

Iowa 

LAFE  YOUNG,  JR.  _ 

General      Manager,      The      Des      Moines 
Capital. 
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JlLxACTNEss  of  reproduction  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
artist's  work  is  judged.  Likewise,  a  true  reproduction  of 
the  artist's  original  is  the  standard  by  which  coated  paper 
is  judged.  IS/iarquetti  Enamel  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
for  bringing  out  the  best  in  the  finest-screen  halftones. 


DcsignTy  E.  A.  WILSON 

See  reverse  side  for  list  of  Westvaco  Distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List 

Distributors  of 

Westvaco  Mill  Brand  Papers 
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The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  2.0  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Co.  308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  1716  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  559-561  E.  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.  333  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  731  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  i  16-118  St.  Cl&ir  A.vc.,'ii.^.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Graham  Paper  Co.  411  Lacy  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa,  106-111  Seventh  St.  Viaduct,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Thu  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  551  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'Graham  Paper  Co.  101  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co-  6th  &  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  E.  a.  Bouer  Co.  175-185  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  607  Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graham  Paper  Co.  111  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  511  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Beekman  Paper  and  Card  Co.,  Inc.,  318  West  39th  St.,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carpenter  Paper  Co.  9th  &  Harney  Streets.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc.  419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.,  md  &  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  loi  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  704  ist  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  p.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  York,  Pa. 

'^~-^^-^^-^'^^^^^S}t-'NJK  "^  NJt^  NjK  Nj^^  NK^^NKNK^^'^^^^^K^^ 

M.anufactured  by 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
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Kansas 

CHAS.    L.   NICHOLSON  I 

Advertising    Manager,     The     Hutchinson 

Daily  News. 
Kentucky 
H.   B.   ROBERTS 

Advertising      Manager,      The     Lexington 

Leader. 
Louisiana 
L.  F.  BLACKBURN 

Advertising     Manager,      The     New     Or- 
leans  Times-Picayune. 
Maine 
FRED    H.    DRINKWATER 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Portland 

Express    &    Telegram. 
Maryland 
W.   S.   SCHMICK 

Business    Manager,    The    Baltimore    Sun. 
Massachusetts 
WM.    F.    ROGERS 

Advertising       Manager,        The       Boston 

Transcript. 
Michigan 
OTIS   MORSE 

Advertising   Manager,    The    Detroit    Free 

Press. 
Minnesota 
B.   I.   HARLAN 

Advertising    Manager,    The    Minneapolis 

Journal. 
Mississippi 
W.    G.   JOHNSON 

General     Manager,     The    Jackson    Daily 

News. 
Missouri 
W.    COURTRIGHT    SMITH 

National    Adv.    Dept.,    The    Kansas    City 

Journal-Post. 
Mo^itana 
JOE  L.  MARKHAM 

Business       Manager.       The        Anaconda 

Standard. 
Nebraska 
JAMES  A.  AUSTIN 

Advertising    Manager,    The    Omaha    Bee. 
Nevada 

JOE  P.  Mcdonald 

Business      Manager,      The      Reno      State 

Journal. 
New  Jersey 
EUGENE  W.   FARRELL 

Business   and   Advertising  Manager,   The 

Newark    News. 
New   Mexico 
JOSEPH   TAUSEK 

General       Manager,       The       Albuquerque 

Journal. 
New  York 
R.    H.    SCHOOLET 

Advertising     Manager,     The     New    York 

Herald-Tribune. 
North    Carolina 
J.    H.    TURNER 

Classified      Advertising      Manager,      The 

Raleigh   News  &  Observer. 
North    Dakota 
N.    B.    BLACK 

Publisher,  The  Fargo  Forum. 
OAio 
H.    W.    ROBERTS 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Cleveland 

Plain    Dealer. 
Oklahoma 
H.    E.    DREIER 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Oklahoma 

City  Oklahoman  &  Times. 
Oregon 
W.   F.   HESSIAN 

Dir.    National   Adv.,    The   Portland  Jour- 
nal. 
Pennsylvania 
ROWE   STEWART 

General       Manager,       The       Philadelphia 

Record. 
Rhode    Island 
CHAS.   O.  BLACK 

General        Manager,        The        Pawtucket 

Times. 
South    Carolina 
WM.   P.   ETCHISON 

Advertising      Manager,       The      Columbia 

State. 
South  Dakota 

C.  F.  McCANNON 

Advertising    Manager,    The    Rapid    City 

Daily   Journal. 
Tennessee 
G.    W.    RITCHIE 

Advertising      Manager,       The       Memphis 

Commercial   Appeal. 
Texas 
MARCELLUS  E.  FOSTER 

Publisher,   The   Houston   Chronicle. 
Utah 
H.    F.    ROBINSON 

Business   Manager.    The   Salt   Lake    City 

Tribune. 
Virginia 
THOMAS   T.   JONES 

Advertising      Manager,      The      Richmond 

Times-Di.spatch. 
Washington 
G.   W.   ROCHE 

Advertising       Manager,       The       Spokane 

Daily    Chronicle. 


A  PPROXIMATELY    5O,- 

000,000  people — 
nearly  half  the  popula' 
tion  of  the  country — 
arc  served  by  gas  thru 
10,000,000  meters.  The 
scope  and  size  of  this 
industry  is  tremendous. 
And  it  can  be  covered 
99.47%  by  Gas  Age- 
Record. 

Gas  Age- Record 

9  East  38th  Street, 

, '  New  York 

'f       A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 


We  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


'The    Spok 


Gas  A^e  Record 

Dkesman^f  the    Gas  In 
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VOCATIONAL      SCHOOLS      use 
the     latest     type     machinery     and 
purchase  annually  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  material,  sup- 
plies,  and  equipment 

In  these  schools  are  trained  the  com- 
ing foremen  and  junior  executives  in 
the  furniture  and  woodworking  industry. 

When  you  advertise  in  The  Furniture 
Manufacturer  &  Artisan  this  magazine 
not  only  carries  your  message  to  nearly 
every  worthwhile  furniture  factory  in 
the  United  States  and  a  number  of  fac- 
tories abroad — it  is  also  read  in  over  a 
thousand  vocational  schools. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  "killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

A    B    C.  A.  B.  P. 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 


6. 


Service  Bureau, 
formertion     by 
telegraph. 


Other  in- 
mail     and 


Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

IS  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


One  of  Advertising's 
Overspenders? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 


do  a  volume  of  business  represented  by 
C,  which  represents  the  business  in  an 
unprofitable  state,  with  more  overhead 
than  it  can  stand  to  carry. 

Now  let  us  say  he  decides  to  adver- 
tise. His  advertising  must  raise  the 
line  of  the  business  at  least  to  the 
point  indicated  in  Diagram  D — ^the 
same  line  as  represented  by  Diagram 
B— if  he  is  to  "get  by." 

The  question  is,  not,  How  much  shall 
we  put  into  advertising?  but  How 
much  will  it  cost  to  raise  that  line? 

LET  us  use  $1.00  as  a  unit  (repre- 
j  senting  $10  or  $100  or  $100,000  or 
$1,000,000).  Let  us  say  it  will  cost 
$1.00  according  to  the  best  analysis  he 
and  his  advertising  agent  can  make. 
Suppose  he  feels  pinched  and  decides 
arbitrarily  that  all  he  can  spend  this 
year  is  65c. 

That  is  what  a  great  many  adver- 
tisers do;  and  when  they  do  it  they  are 
overspending  by  underspending.  They 
are  buying  a  ticket  short  of  their  des- 
tination. 

But  suppose  he  studies  this  diagram 
and  discovers  that  the  little  white 
eak  at  the  top  of  the  triangle  repre- 
ents  potential  profits,  with  the  over- 
head nearly  all  paid  for  when  he  gets 
past  that  dotted  line?  He  begins  to 
realize  two  things 

First,  that  he  dares  not  fall  short 
of  the  dotted  line  or  he  will 
be  wasting  part  of  his  ad- 
vertising money 

Second,  that  if  he  wants  to  make 
real  money  he  must  force 
his  business  volume  up  into 
the  peak  of  the  pyramid 

How  can  he  cover  the  first  point:  in- 
sure reaching  the  dotted  line? 

By  spending  the  $1.00  his  analysis 
tells  him  is  required,  and  then  by  add- 
ing, say,  10c  as  a  margin  of  safety  or 
insurance,  just  as  an  engineer  figures 
on  a  factor  of  safety  in  planning  a  steel 
bridge. 

His  appropriation  will  then  be  $1.10 
— an  amount  that  will  insure  his 
reaching  the  dotted  line.  And  because 
it  will  insure  that — and  not  merely 
because  $1.10  is  a  large  appropriation 
or  a  great  sum  of  money — he  will  be 
spending  wisely.  Whereas,  if  he  spent 
65c  or  70c  or  even  90c,  he  will  be 
overspending,  not  because  65c  or  70c 
or  90c  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  way  to  the  dotted  line.  He  will  be 
overspending  by  underspending. 

This  principle  applies  to  every  kind 
of  a  business  and  to  businesses  of 
every    size.      It   applies   to    great   na- 


tional campaigns  and  to  the  smallest 
direct-by-mail,  or  local  newspaper  or 
trade  journal   campaign. 

What  you  feel  like  spending  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problem.  What 
you  need  to  spend  to  reach  a  given 
point  has  all  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  World  War  the  General  Staffs 
set  objectives  and  then  they  concen- 
trated their  men  and  guns  and  air- 
planes and  transport  on  the  problem 
of  reaching  those  objectives.  If  they 
underestimated  the  resistance,  or  if 
they  had  too  few  men  or  munitions, 
they  fell  short  of  their  objectives,  with 
serious    consequences. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  generals 
learned  their  lesson:  that  no  amount 
of  wishing  or  of  personal  enthusiasm 
or  of  self-deception  as  to  the  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome,  the  valor  of  their 
forces  or  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
be  captured,  could  take  the  place  of 
adequate  troops,  munitions  and  trans- 
port. And  so  they  stopped  throwing 
away  their  men  and  their  munitions 
on  risky  objectives;  they  set  attainable 
objectives,  and  sent  in  enough  men, 
with  enough  munitions  and  transport 
to  insure  reaching  those  objectives. 

SETTING  objectives  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  marketing  merchandise 
or  service  as  in  warfare.  Yet  how  often 
otherwise  shrewd  business  men  let 
themselves  be  fooled  into  looking  at 
the  number  of  dollars  they  believe  they 
can  afford  to  si)end  instead  of  at  the 
distance  to  be  traveled. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since,  an 
association  of  manufacturers,  which 
must  for  obvious  reasons  be  unnamed, 
held  a  very  serious  meeting  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  a  cooperative  adver- 
tising campaign  during  their  big  selling 
season,  the  advertisements  to  be  aimed 
at  the  general  public  to  stimulate  the 
buying  of  their  product  for  certain 
purposes. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  pre- 
sented a  carefully  worked  out  plan, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  put  over  the  cam- 
paign the  first  season.  The  members 
liked  the  plan;  they  decided  to  go 
ahead.  But  when  it  came  to  the  ap- 
propriation they  shook  their  heads 
dubiously.  XYZ  thousand  dollars  was 
a  heap  of  money.  "Only  a  cent  a  case 
for  total  output  of  the  industry,"  the 
secretary  pointed  out. 

But  somehow  they  couldn't  see  it  in 
those  terms;  they  could  see  only  the 
big  total— XYZ  thousand  dollars.  They 
would  think  it  over. 

Next  day  the  two  biggest  men  of 
the  industry  got  together  at  luncheon 
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And  The  Paper  by  Cantine/ 

YOUR  sales  literature!  Expensive  illustrations  by  a  pro^ 
fessional  artist,  persuasive  text  by  a  well-paid  -writer, 
printing  by  skilled,  typographers  and — to  give  the  -svhole  job 
the  impressiveness  and  sales  value  it  should  have — coated 
paper  by  Cantine ! 

The  returns  on  your  investment  in  printed  matter  depend 
much  upon  the  paper  you  use — the  very  foundation  of  every 
piece  of  printing  you  buy. 

Cantine's  Coated  Papers  represent  nearly  forty  years  of  spe- 
cializing in  the  manufacture  of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively. 
A  book  of  sample  papers  and  the  name  of  a  nearby  jobber  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Martin  Cantine  Company 

Saugerties,  }{ew  Tor\ 


Cantine^ 


Can FOLD 


AND   MtlNTINC  QUAUTT 


ASHOKAN 

r«OI  ENAMEL  lOOK 


Esopus 


1*0.  I  ENAMEL  BOON 


Velvetone 


SCMlDULl-£4f>  u 


UthoCIS 

COATED  ONE  SIDC 
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^0  of  a  cent 

PER  PROSPECT 


SIXTY  MILLION 

American    Church    Mem- 
bers     Demand     Good 
Church  Music  and 

PAY  FOR  IT 


The  EXPOSITOR 

Ministers'  Trade  Journal  since  1899 

Covers  the  Church  Field 


The  October  Issue  Will  Be 
the  Annual 

Church  Music  Number 

presenting  unusual  sales  op- 
portunities to  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in 

Pipe  Organs 

Organ  Blowers 

Reed  Organs 

Pianos 

Orchestra  Instruments 

Band  Instruments 

Radio  Outfits 

Talking  Machines 

Hymn  Books 

Anthems  and  Collections 

Music  Publishers 

Music  Racks 

Hymn  Boards 

Choir  Stalls 

Choir  Vestments 

Chimes 

Etc. 

« 

Your  Ad  will  go  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Buyers  in  this 
wealthy  field  at  3/10  cent 
per  buyer  or  $75.00  a  page. 

• — 

To  insure  proof  for  .cor- 
rection, your  copy  should  be 
in  not  later  than  September 
Ist. 


May  we  send  you  our  rate 
card — card  of  distribution 
by  states  and  a  complimen- 
tary copy  of  the  EXPOSI- 
TOR? 


The  EXPOSITOR 

701-710  Caxton  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York 
17  W.  42d  St. 


Chicago 
37  S,  Wabash 


and  talked  over  the  plan  as  one  busi- 
ness man  with  another,  and  they  de- 
cided that  XY  thousand  dollars  was 
enough  to  try  to  assess  themselves  and 
their  fellow  members.  The  secretary 
was  a  good  scout  and  all  that,  but  he 
didn't  know  how  hard  it  was  to  make 
money  and  his  ideas  were  not  quite 
"practical"  when  it  came  to  settling 
big  questions  like  this. 

And  so,  after  the  manner  of  asso- 
ciations, the  question  of  the  appropria- 
tion was  settled  arbitrarily  by  those 
two  leaders  in  the  industry,  then  and 
there.  They  would  spend  XY  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  just  two-thirds  of 
the    XYZ   appropriation   recommended. 

A  MEETING  was  called,  the  matter 
was  voted  upon  and  carried.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  cooperate 
with  the  secretary  in  working  out  the 
campaign. 

The  committee  had  not  worked  very 
long  before  the  members  began  to  real- 
ize that  XY  thousand  dollars  was  just 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  needed 
to  do  even  a  fairly  good  job.  But  ap- 
parently the  only  thing  to  do  was  go 
ahead  and  do  the  best  they  could  with 
what  they  had. 

They  decided  that  they  couldn't  cut 
the  list  any,  for  it  was  a  minimum  list 
already.  They  would  have  to  take 
smaller  spaces  and  less  frequent  in- 
sertions. But  at  that  they  could  "make 
it  look  like  a  whale  of  a  campaign,"  as 
one  member  expressed  it,  by  adding  up 
the  total  circulations  of  the  publica- 
tions to  be  used,  multiply  the  number 
of  advertisements  to  be  run  by  the 
total  circulation  of  the  publications  to 
be  used,  showing  the  whole  thing 
graphically,  with  smashing  pictures  of 
the  publications  and  enlarged  proofs  of 
the  advertisements,  in  a  big  broadside 
which  they  would  send  out  to  the 
dealers.  Also  get  out  an  impressive 
portfolio  for  the  salesmen  of  each  of 
the  companies  forming  the  association, 
for  them  to  carry  with  them  and  show 
to  their  customers. 

And  so,  at  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  much  adding  and 
multiplying,  the  secretary  worked  out 
the  enormous  figures  of  the  campaign, 
and  even  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  amazed  when  they  saw  the 
figures.  They  certainly  were  impres- 
sive. And  the  diagrams  and  graphs 
worked  out  from  them  fascinated  them. 
Those  figures  and  graphs  would  wake 
up  the  trade  all  right. 

Well,  the  selling  season  came  on  and 
the  campa'ign  started.  The  selling  sea- 
son passed  and  the  campaign  stopped. 
And  nobody  concerned  was  able  to  see 
that  anything  special  had  happened. 

Yet  something  had  happened :  a 
group  of  manufacturers  forming  an 
association  had  overspent  in  advertis- 
ing. And  they  had  overspent  because 
they  had  wwderspent  Z  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Z  thousand  dollars  would 
have  increased  the  velocity  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  have  impressed  the  cam- 
paign on  the  public  mind. 

The  impressive  circulation  figures 
and   the   imposing   graphs   had   fooled 


no  one  but  the  men  who  had  drawn 
them  up. 

They  never  do  any  more;  they  have 
to  be  backed  up  by  advertising  that 
registers  as  impressively  on  the  public 
as  the  figures  and  graphs  are  expected 
to  register  on  the  trade. 

What  does  all  this  mean:  That  a 
firm  must  have  a  million  dollars  before 
an  advertising  campaign  should  be 
undertaken? 

Not  at  all;  but  that  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  overspending  if  the 
distance  to  be  traveled  requires  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  velocity;  and 
that  an  extra  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars added  to  that  million  as  a  margin 
of  safety  is  likely  to  increase  velocity 
all  out  of  proportion  to  itself.  The 
directing  genius  of  one  of  the  million 
dollar  businesses  mentioned  previously 
told  me  recently  that  every  time  they 
had  added  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  their  advertising  appropriation 
they  had  added  half  a  million  dollars 
to  their  sales;  and  that  they  had  done 
this  six  times  and  would  continue  to 
do  it  if  they  could  ever  get  caught  up 
on   orders ! 

And  what  applies  to  a  million  dollars 
applies  also  to  two  hundred  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand  or  ten  thousand  or 
one  thousand. 

ANY  amount  is  oue/'spending  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  wnderspending,  no 
matter  how  small  or  how  large  the 
business  or  the  appropriation. 

Not:  How  much  shall  we  spend? 
But:  How  far  shall  we  try  to  go  this 
year  or  this  season — or  this  month — or 
during  the  next  five  years? — is  the 
first  consideration. 

Do  you  want  2000  new  dealers  this 
year?  Or  to  add  100,000  cases  to  your 
sales  volume  by  1925?  Or  to  develop 
distribution  in  New  England?  Or  to 
move  seventy-six  carloads  of  building 
materials?  Or  to  give  the  public — of 
the  United  States,  or  of  a  state,  or  a 
single  city — a  sample  of  your  product? 
Or  to  move  men  and  women  to  con- 
tribute sixty  thousand  dollars  to  a 
charity?  Or  to  fill  a  theater  eight 
times  a  week?  Or  to  fill  so  many  pages 
or  columns  in  your  periodical  with  ad- 
vertising? Or  to  sell  the  capacity  of 
a  transcontinental  train?  Or  to  make 
your  business  the  biggest  factor  in  the 
industry? 

Or  what? 

After  you  have  decided  that,  then 
you  can  begin  to  figure  intelligently  on 
the  distance  to  be  traveled  and  the  re 
sistance  to  be  overcome;  and  you  can 
then  plan  your  sales  effort  and  your 
advertising  appropriation,  so  that 
your  advertising  and  your  other  forms 
of  sales  energy  will  develop  sufficient 
velocity  to  carry  you  to  your  objective. 

Always  remembering  that  a  five  or 
ten  per  cent  margin  of  safety  is  seldom 
overspending,  while  five  or  ten  per  cent 
short  of  the  necessary  appropriation  is 
overspending. 


Reprinted  from  first  issue  of  Ailvertishid 
Fortnightly.  May  9.  1923.  In  view  of  th. 
fact  that  our  circulation  has  more  than 
tripled  since  then  this  should  be  nc« 
material  for  many  of  our  readers. 
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Cancel"HotWeather"m  20  States! 
Rent  Sales  Cars  at  85  Saunders  Branches 

*'—it*s  the  'ammer,  'ammer,  'ammer  on  the  'ot  sidewalks" 
that  slows  up  your  salesmen  these  days.    More 
calls  made  in  comfort  mean  steady  sales  volume 


WITHOUT  a  dime  of  capital  investment,  you  can  furnish 
each  salesman  a  new  car  for  aggressive  Summer  selling. 
You  pay  only  for  the  actual  miles  he  drives — the  calls  and 
sales  made. 

These  cars  have  been  placed  in  the  best  sales  centers  of 
20  States  you  now  cover.  They  are  all  ready  to  turn  over  to 
your  men.  Please  instruct  them  to  accept  delivery  at  once 
and  use  Saunders  System  cars  to  keep  up  the  daily  calls  and 
sales  volume  during  hot  weather.  Where  business  has  moved 
out  to  the  country  and  Summer  resorts,  your  men  can  run  it 
down  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense. 

Saunders  Drive-It-Yourself  System  rents  gear-shift  and 
Ford  coupes,  sedans  and  touring  cars  on  a  mileage  basis. 
Each  salesman  drives  privately  a  clean,  new,  splendid-running 
car,  as  if  it  were  his  own  or  company  car.  Standard  insurance 
protects  you  against  liability,  fire,  theft,  collision  and  prop- 
erty damage  above  $15.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  detailed 
reports  of  his  mileage,  daily  starting  and  quitting  time, 
expense  incurred,  and  with  Traveler's  Identification  Cards, 
good  at  eighty-five  Saunders  System  stations  in  20  States. 

Combined  with  rail  service  between  major  towns,  this 
service  nets  you  the  lowest  possible  traveling  expense,  and 
preserves  the  real  advantages  of  motorized  selling.  Just 
direct  your  salesmen  to  use  Saunders  System  and  write  us 
for  the  Traveler's  Cards. 

SAUNDERS  DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF  CO..  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  316  Saunders  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

"TEN  YEARS  OF  PRACTICAL  OPERATION" 


OHIO* 


Eastern  Diat. 

Baltimore  (2) 
Richmond.  Va. 
Washington, D.C.O) 

Alabama 

Birmingham  (4) 

Bessemer 

Mobile 

Montgomery  (2) 

Tuscaloosa  (2) 
Colorado 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Pueblo 
Georgia 

Atlanta  (2i 

Athens 

Columbus 


iliinois 

Galesbure 

Moline 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

Indiana 

Evansville 
Indianapolis  (2) 
Terre  Haute 
Vincennes 

iowa 

Cedar  Rapids 
Council  Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des  Moines 

Sioux  City 


Kentucky 

Louisville  (3) 
Kansas  &  Missouri 
Kansas  City  (3) 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis 
Topeka 
'Wichita 

Michigan 

Detroit 
Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha  (3) 
Ohio 

Akron 

Cincinnati  (3) 

Cleveland  (2) 

Columbus  (3) 

Dajrton 


Norwood 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga  (2) 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville  (2) 

Texas 
Dallas 
Houston 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  (2) 
Sheboygan 


SAUNDERS 


Drive  It  Yourself  J 


SYSTEM 


ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS.  INDIANA 
AND  MISSOURI 


TENNESSEE 


iWm&m 


*  The  circles  indicate  a  35  mile  driving  radius 
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"  Thanx 


IT  isn't  such  a  trivial  thing  when 
a  man  pauses  in  the  welter  of 
things  he  has  to  do  in  this 
crowded  age  and  takes  pen  in  hand 
to  offer  a  word  of  friendly  approval 
and  encouragement. 

A  numher  of  industrial  advertising 
men  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
the  author  of  this  series  of  adver- 
tisements I  am  running  in  "Adver- 
tising &  Selling  Fortnightly,"  com- 
menting favorably  on  their  tone. 

For  these  kindnesses  I  give  my 
sincere  thanks. 

I  am  appreciative  and  proud  of  the 
letters  received. 

One  particularly  encourages  me. 
Its  writer  is  a  man  who  has  bought 
'tons  and  tons"  of  space  for  a  very- 
large  concern  whose  products  are 
advertised  in  both  the  general  and 
the  industrial  fields. 

He  surely  knows  whereof  he 
writes.     He  wrote: 

"I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write 
you  a  letter  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  reading  your  ads  in 
'Advertising  &  Selling  Fortnightly.' 
Especially  the  one  headed  'Selection' 
(July  15,  1925).  I  really  think  that 
you  have  the  broad  idea  of  selling 
a  publication;  that  is,  'by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,'  rather  than  cold, 
meaningless  figures.  I  say  meaning- 
less because  an  A.  B.  C.  statement, 
for  instance,  may  be  interpreted  in 
many  ways,  depending  upon  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  salesman.  I've 
met  hundreds  of  them  and  I  know. 
If  buyers  of  space  will  read  your 
essays  seriously  they  will  learn  a  lot 
about  buying  advertising. 

"So  pin  this  posey  on  your  coat 
and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
am  serious." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  lot  of  hoakum 
in  the  sale  of  advertising  space.  This 
probably  because  many  of  the  pub- 
lishers have  their  sales  forces  so 
highly  organized  and  engage  such 
skillful  men  for  the  work.  A  tip  I 
fain  would  give  some  publishers 
would  be  to  engage  equally  as  skill- 
ful men  in  some  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. Then  publications  would  be 
more  effective  and  less  skill  would 
be  required  to  sell  space  in  them  and 
to  keep  it  sold. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  is  -.fell  balanced. 
It  docs  not  spend  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  its_  income  in  sales  expense.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  would  like  to  send  \ou  our  book- 
let "Who  Writes  INDUSTRIAL  POWER." 
May  we  have  your  permission' 


Moral:   Be  a  Flat-Dweller 

Of  the  114,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  who  constitute  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  perhaps  ten  mil- 
lions live  in  apartments. 

Am  I  correct — or  nearly  so — in  my 
belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  stories 
which  are  published  in  the  nationally- 
circulated  periodicals  are  written  by 
flat-dwellers? 

Right  now,  undoubtedly,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  in  New  York  apart- 
ments are  grinding  out  tales  of  wild 
life  on  the  plains  or  of  bloody  doings 
on  the  Spanish  Main.  These  people, 
perhaps,  have  never  been  west  of  Buf- 
falo or  south  of  Washington.  No  mat- 
ter! They  live  in  a  flat!  That,  ap- 
parently, is  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  writing  fiction. 

In  1965 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  contained  114  full-page 
advertisements,  37  of  which  were  of 
automobiles,  tires  or  automobile  acces- 
sories. 

That  same  issue  contained  35  half- 
page  advertisements,  two  of  which 
were  of  automobile  accessories  and  39 
quarter-page  advertisements,  five  of 
them  of  automobile  accessories. 

In  other  words,  pretty  nearly  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  advertising  space  in 
this  particular  issue  of  the  "S.  E.  P." 
was  used  to  exploit  motor  cars  and 
the  things  that  the  motor  car  has  made 
possible. 

The  inventor  of  the  internal-combus- 
tion engine  hadn't  the  ghost  of  an  idea 
that,  some  day,  men  would  spend  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  adver- 
tise in.  one  issue  of  one  publication  the 
children  of  the  child  of  his  brain. 

Doubtless,  in  some  bare  room,  some 
other  inventor  is  at  work  at  some  de- 
vice or  process  which  will  he  as  revo- 
lutionary as  Selden's.  Doubtless,  too, 
thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  it  will  bulk 
as  large  in  the  public  eye  as  the  auto- 
mobile does  now. 

Too  Bad! 

A  small  but  very  high-class  drug 
store  in  my  neighborhood  has  closed  its 
doors.    A  receiver  is  in  charge. 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  drug  stores 


in  this  part  of  New  York  City,  it  was, 
I  believe,  the  one  which  came  nearest 
to  conforming  to  "ethical"  standards. 
It  had  no  cigar-stand,  no  lunch  coun- 
ter, no  soda  fountain.  It  carried  no 
books  or  stationery,  no  alarm  clocks  or 
candies.  It  was,  as  I  say,  "ethical." 
And  it  has  gone  out  of  business. 

JSot  in  Accord  with  Fact 

I  read  recently  a  statement  to  the 
general  effect  that  when,  after  years 
of  effort,  a  New  Yorker  gets  on  a 
$30,000  a  year  salary  basis,  he  can 
live  almost  as  well  as  the  man  in  a 
city  of  30,000  who  is  paid  $40.00  a 
week. 

It  is  time  this  bubble  was  punctured, 
for  it  is  not  in  accord  with  fact. 

Rents  in  New  York  are  high.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  outrageously 
high.  And  the  temptation  to  spend 
money  is  far  greater  than  in  other 
cities.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
necessities  of  life  cost  less — not  more — 
in  New  York  than  in  smaller  cities. 

The  New  York  housewife  can  buy 
vegetables,  fruits  and  groceries  cheaper 
than  can  her  sister  in  Springfield, 
Ohio.  Clothes,  too,  cost  less.  And 
shoes.  And  hats.  And  hosiery.  And 
drugs.    And  street-car  fares. 

Half  a  dozen  times  a  year  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  compare  prices  here 
and  elsewhere.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

The  Market  Place 

The  criticism  which  Europeans 
oftenest  make  of  this  country  is  that 
we  have  carried  standardization  to 
absurd  extremes.  "Americans  dress 
alike,"  they  say.  "They  look  alike. 
They  think  alike." 

There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  these  state- 
ments. 

The  explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  its 
population  and  importance  justify,  one 
city — New  York — influences  the  rest 
of  the  United  States. 

Less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  live  in  New 
York;  but,  I'll  venture  to  say,  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  ideas  which  in- 
fluence American  men  and  women  are 
born  here — or  if  not  that,  are  sent 
forth  from  here. 

The  inventor  of  cross-word  puzzles 
lives,  we'll  say,  in  Dover,  Del.  But 
does  he  try  to  market  cross-word  puz- 
zles from  his  home  town?  No!  He 
comes  to  New  York.  The  creator  of  a 
new  fashion  or  device  does  likewise. 

The  "distributive"  facilities  are  here. 

Jamoc. 
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T/^  Every  J^ency  Man  know  what  every  hardware  man 
ir  Jmow^  Nard^\^rej^  would  te  on  every  hardware  list. 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


jINTHUSIASM  and  ability,  backed 
by  unlimited  energy  are  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  Chas. 
P.  Catlin,  nationally  known 
merchandiser,  advertiser,  and 
salesman,  whose  rare  power  to  instil  these 
attributes  in  others  has  drawn  him  into  the 
HARDWARE  AGE   Editorial   family. 

Thirty-two  years  of  hardware  merchan- 
dising experience  are  packed  into  his 
straight-from-the-shoulder  messages  on 
"Turning  Dull  Days  Into  Profits."  These 
articles  are  full  of  practical,  sales  stimulating 
pointers,  high  in  cash  register  value. 

Catlin's  experiences  range  from  inside 
man,  road  salesman,  departmental  mana- 
ger and  buyer  in  a  national  hardware  job- 
bing house,  to  sales  promotion  manager  and 
merchandiser  for  widely  known  manufac- 
turers. 


Charles  P.  Catlin,  Contributing  Editor 
(Practical  Merchandising) 

As  a  salesman,  he  personally  installed 
hundreds  of  display  windows,  planned  hun- 
dreds of  special  sales  and  suggested  con- 
structive selling  methods  to  thousands  of 
men  behind  retail  hardware  counters.  As 
sales  promotion  manager  he  is  responsible 
for  many  sales-producing  ideas  used  by 
hardware  jobbers,  salesmen  and  merchants 
throughout  the  country. 

He  knows  the  problems  of  the  retailer,  the 
jobber,  the  salesman,  the  manufacturer, 
and  he  shares  that  knowledge  with  his 
readers. 

Charley  Catlin's  articles  inspiringly  point 
the  way  to  greater  profits  through  clean-cut 
efficient  merchandising  methods.  His  con- 
tributions hold  an  important  place  in  the 
thorough,  practical  business-building  service 
HARDWARE  AGE  brings  to  its  readers 
each  week. 


"The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper' 


A.B.C 


259  West  39*h  Street '^^^  New  York.  City 
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or  accurate, 
fullinfonnation 
about  poster  art. 
there  is  on^  one 
authoritative 
publication  in 
two  continents 

POSTER 

307  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

Sample  copy  JO* 
^ree  Dollars  J^arlif 


Advertising  I    jj  Typographers 
s|o 

The  PITTSFORD  plant 
serves  primarily  as  a 
quality  typographic  shop 
for  particular  advertisers. 
We  set  type  and  artisti- 
cally group  illustration, 
type  and  decoration  — 
and  deliver  the  whole  as 
a  single  unit  —  the  com- 
pleted advertisement. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


The   Complete   Book  on 

Engraving  and  Printing 

(Second  Printing) 
This  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia settinR  forth  In  usable 
form  the  essentials  of  all 
methods  and  processes.  Hun- 
dreds of  examples,  sug- 
gestions and  reference  fea- 
tures. Tells  how  to  choose 
kind  of  art,  process  of  repro- 
duction, plates,  paper,  color, 
etc.  A  mine  of  Information 
for  the  advertising  man, 
artist,  printer,  engraver, 
lithographer,  paper  man, 
photographer,  salesman  or 
student  who  wishes  to  get 
ahca<I.  840  Pages — Over  lauj 
Illustrations — 35  Related  Sub- 
jects. 
Bent  on  approval — no  advance  pnyment.  Write 
for    FREE    proepectus   ihotoinff   sample   paget,    etc. 

OOMMERCIAIi      ENGRAVING     PUB. 

COMPANY 
Dept.    SV  Indlanapolia.    Inil. 


Getting  the  Salesmen 
to  Use  Them 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  18] 

ual.  He  knows  how  salesmen  are  tempted 
to  leave  such  a  manual  at  home.  So  he 
writes  teaser  letters  periodically  to  the 
trade.  He  tells  them  to  be  sure  and 
ask  his  salesman  next  time  to  show 
them  what's  on  page  14  of  the  jobber's 
book.  The  salesman  knows  when  the 
letters  go  and  what  they  say.  So  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
manual  at  home. 

Another  general  principle  in  getting 
the  manual  used  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  the  salesman  is  constantly  being 
bombarded  by  buyer's  objections  and 
being  turned  down  by  hard-boiled  pros- 
pective customers.  It's  a  great  life  if 
you  don't  weaken.  The  salesman's  lot 
— like  that  of  the  well-known  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan  constable — is  not  a  happy 
one,  happy  one!  Away  from  the  suc- 
cessful home-office  atmosphere  he  is 
particularly  subject  to  discouragement. 
So,  again,  the  sales  manual  that  gets 
used  most  is  the  one  to  which  the 
salesman  can  turn  on  Blue  Monday 
and  in  it  find  the  good  strong  selling 
points  that  resell  him  all  over  again 
on  the  value  of  his  line,  the  integrity 
of  his  house,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
damned  lucky  fellow  to  have  such  a 
good  proposition.  Sometimes,  even  a 
bit  of  inspirational  talk  won't  go  amiss, 
though  good  hard  facts  seem  to  suit 
the  average  salesman  best. 

SINCE  the  sales  manual  is  often  pri- 
marily for  the  training  of  men  there 
is  at  times  a  danger  of  producing  it  so 
that  it  is  extremely  interesting  and 
useful  to  the  new  men  on  the  sales 
force  but  tame  and  "old  stuff"  to  the 
older  men.  For  this  reason,  the  manu- 
script should  be  criticised  with  this 
question  in  mind,  "Will  this  manual  be 
really  helpful  to  our  most  experienced 
salesmen  as  well  as  to  our  new  re- 
cruits?" 

The  last  suggestion  that  I  have  to 
offer  in  connection  with  getting  the 
sales  manual  used  Is  this:  In  hard  ser- 
vice manuals  are  sure  to  become  soiled. 
After  a  time  pages  may  be  torn  or 
missing.  For  this  reason  some  execu- 
tives periodically  call  in  all  copies  for 
inspection.  Damaged  or  lost  pages  are 
replaced.  Or  an  entire  new  copy  may 
be  supplied.  The  good  salesman  doesn't 
like  to  use  or  exhibit  a  soiled  or  dog- 
eared manual.  Neither  is  the  dealer 
favorably  impressed  by  it.  If  you  are 
smart  enough,  or  lucky  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  sales  manual  which  is  really 
used  by  both  your  salesmen  and  the 
trade,  it  pays  to  keep  all  copies  in  fresh 
and  inviting  condition. 


fThis  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series 
articles  by  Mr.  Morgan.  The  first  of  the 
series  appeared  in  the  Fortnightlt,  of 
June   17.] 


Yow'  Gmsntner  Campa^ 
with  Trade  Publicity 

fiirjample  Copies  addresp.- 
KNrr  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93 Worth  Street  New  Yoik  City 

«iiiiiiiti»iiniriii»nMiinmiiiinimniuuiiiniumiminiiiimiiiii]iiiiiiniitiiiiiiiHiimiiiiiHiHiiiim 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,   will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Jiffy  Sales  Company,  same  city. 


i^cts.' 


The  advantages  of  your  institution, 
your  product,  or  your  service  depend 
on  known  facts.  It  is  by  conveying 
these  facts  through  well  worded  text 
and  compelhng  illustration  that  sales 
result  through  advertising . 

I  spend  much  time  and 
effort  in  expressing  facts 
convincingly  in  my  illus- 
trations. 

Fred'k    Lowenlieim 

Illustrator 
226   WEST  47th   ST.       . 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

CHICKERING       8880 


<? 


KK*  WWK9.  rofHms 

• 
At    the    conclusion    of 
each   volume   an   index 
'will   be   published   and 
mailed  to  you. 


r^  MOTEL 

llEMPIREJ 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifulli)  furnished  hotel - 
^acconiodatin^  1034  Quests 

BroadwBi)  af  63^ Street. 

-vnTH  PRIVATE  To,, 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

S35O 
fc.  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS    ^ 
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Another  Pathescope  Business  Film  is  described  here 


SCENIC 


^^IMATED    OUGRAM 


(( 


Qood  Teeth — Qood  Health^^ 

A  Pathescope  Production, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  work  of 


(^^^^^^a/^  "&  ^^^'^^y^j/^/M 


CARTOON    COMEDY 


FOUR  years  ago  we  produced  for  Colgate  &  Com- 
pany a  film  under  this  title,  which  is  still  going 
strong,  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand — striking 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  Busi- 
ness Films,  when  properly  made  and  intelligently  used. 

Still  stronger  PROOF  of  its  success  with  films  and  its 
satisfaction  with  Pathescope  methods  is  this  client's 
recent  order  for 

ANOTHER    COMPLETE    MOTION    PICTURE 


Some  of  the  other  clients  we  have  served 


ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICAL 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 
American  Brass  Company 
A.  M.  Byers  Company 
General  Electric  Company 
Hercules  Powder  Co. 
Linde  Air  Products  Company 
Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company 
Mosler  Safe  Company 
National  Slate  Association 
National  Tube  Co. 
Okonite  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Reading  Iron  Company 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company 
John  A.  Roebling  Company 
Chas.  A.  Schieren  Company 


Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 
U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Franklin  Baker  Company  (Coconut) 
E.  F.  Drew  &  Company  (Spredit) 
Frontenac  Breweries  Ltd.,  Canada 
Hills  Bros.   (Dromedary  Dates) 
C.  F.  Mueller  Company  (Macaroni) 
Comet  Rice  Company 

TEXTILES 

Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
U.  S.  Finishing  Company 


SERVICE 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Company 
Commercial  Cable  Company 
International  Mercantile  Marine 
Ohio  Power  Company 
Postal  Telegraph  Company 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
United  Light  &  Power  Company 
Chattanooga  Gas  Company 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brooklyn  Commercial  Body  Co. 
Foamite-Childs  Corporation 
Kirkman  &  Sons 
McGraw-Hill  Company 
Owen  Bottle  Company 
Charity,  College  and  Community 


We  invite  an  opportunity  to  show,  either  at  your  office  or  the  Pathescope  Salon, 
what  we  have  done  for  others  in  your  industry,  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

INDUSTRIAL    FILM  DIVISION 

THE  PATHESCOPE  CO.   OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Suite  1829,  Aeolian  Building       .       35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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DETROIT'S    FINEST    HOTEL 
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Modern  Aids  to  Business 

To  the  man  or  woman  visitiiig  Detroit  on  business,  the 

Book-Cadillac  offers  unexcelled  facilities  for  economy 

of  time  and  effort. 

Restaurant  equipment  is  unusually  complete,  ranging 

from  the  attractive  Coffee  Shop,  with  cafeteria  service, 

to    the    cosmopolitan   Venetian  Dining   Room,   Blue 

Room  and  English  Grill. 

For  effective  display  of  merchandise,  thirty-eight  large 

sample  rooms  are  available.     Each  is  an  outside  room 

and  is  equipped  with  door  bed  and  dressing  room. 

1200  Outside  Rooms  with  Bath 

Rates  ^4*  ^^'^  "P 
475  Rooms  at  $4  and  $5  Sample  Rooms  $5  atid  $8 

Special  $1.25  Luncheon  and  $2.00  Dinner  served  in 
English  Qrill  and  Bltie  Room.  Club  Breakfast,  85c 
and  $1.  Eighteen  shops  and  broker's  office  in  build- 
ing; Barber  Shop  and  Beauty  Parlor  operated  by 
Terminal  Barber  Shops;   Private  Conference  Rooms. 

THE  BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

ROY  CARRUTHERS,  President 

WASHINGTON     BOULEVARD     AT     MICHIGAN      AVENUE 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caiton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Liven  your  house  organs,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artwork  ai 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

Selling  Aid,  808  S.  Wabash  Avo.. 
Cbicayo 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders,     checks,     maps,     reports,     blueprints,     etc. 

i*HOTOSTAT    prints    are    convincing    photographic 

facsimiles — produced    without    platea. 

Send  for  Samplet. 

Bent   prices — Quiokett   gervlee. 

Commerce  Photo  Print  Corporation 

80  Maiden   Lane  New   York   City 


Copy  That  Illustrates 
Pictures 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   36] 

a  great  deal  in  a  limited  space,  which 
should  have  great  pulling  power  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  pro- 
verbially tight  little  isle. 

Advertising  is,  after  all,  largely  a 
science  of  ideas.  We  Americans,  in  our 
pursuit  of  the  original  and  novel,  turn 
to  famous  viriters  for  scintillating  copy; 
we  go  in  for  elaborate,  eye-compelling 
layouts,  and  in  doing  so  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  the  thing  to  be  advertised. 
Not  so  Barclay's  Lager.  The  thirst  pre- 
dominates throughout.  Even  we,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  find  our  sneaking 
envy  of  Captain  Coe  and  Mr.  Heath 
Robinson's  ostrich-trousered  cannibals 
rather  overshadowing  our  sympathy  for 
the  reverend  gentleman  who  is  doing  a 
Nurmi  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
great  open  spaces. 


Lesan-Carr  Advertising  Agency 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  will  direct 
advertising  for  the  Grower's  Sales  Com- 
pany, a  new  marketing  organization 
for  Florida  citrus  fruits. 


Edgar  Hein 

Formerly  with  the  advertising  ser- 
vice bureau  of  the  Chilton  Class 
Journal  Company,  has  joined  the  pro- 
duction department  of  Myers-Beeson- 
Golden,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 


Kuhlman  Electric  Company 

Bay  City  Mich.,  has  appointed  the 
Stevens  Sales  Company  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  as  district  representatives 
for  Utah  and  adjacent  territory  to 
handle  Kuhlman  power,  distribution  and 
street    lighting    transformers. 


Herbert  C.  Lyon 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
International  Confectioner  and  on  the 
staffs  of  F'rank  Seaman,  Inc.,  0.  J. 
Gude  and  Poster  Advertising  Company, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  James  F.  New- 
comb  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
direct  advertising. 


Cornish  Advertising  Agency 

Tampa,  Florida,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Diamond  Sand  Company, 
Diamond,  Florida. 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Ravenswood  Novelty 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
candy  flower  novelties,  etc. 

Milton  D.  Straus 

Has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Gray  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Detroit,  formerly  the  Gray 
Motor  Corporation. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Taximotors  Service  Corporation, 
Inc.,  same  city. 
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The  Textile  World  Analyst  consists 
of  charts,  market  analyses,  forecasts, 
summary  and   "question   box." 
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Forecasting  the  Future  for 
Textile  Manufacturers 


As  a  result  of  modern  advancements  in  the  art  of  statistical 
analysis,  business  executives  are  no  longer  so  much  interested 
in  what  has  been  as  they  are  in  what  will  be.  Market  reporting  is 
being  superseded  by  market  forecasting. 

And  now  Textile  World,  leading  the  procession  as  always,  has 
created  what  is  proving  to  be  the  most  scientific  method  yet  de- 
vised for  forecasting  the  future  supply,  demand  and  prices  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk  and  their  products. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Textile  World  Analyst  as  a  regular  weekly 
feature  of  Textile  World  marks  an  epoch  in  industrial  publishing. 

This  new  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lewis  Haney, 
Director  of  New  York  University  Business  Research  Bureau. 

The  spontaneous  reader  interest  created  by  the  Analyst  is  an  extra 
dividend  to  Textile  World's  advertisers. 


lexdle^bdd 


Lm-g9»t   n*t   paid    circulation    in   thm   textile   field 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  copy  of  this 
survey  will  be  sent 
on  request  to  any 
manufacturer  or 
agent  offering  an 
industrial  product 
or  service. 
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It  takes  real^"^"^ 
experience  to  get 
results  like  these: 


From  a  Business 
Paper  Publisher: 

"The  job  is  a  splendid  one,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived and  will  continue  to  receive  material 
benefits.  The  fact  that  nearly  75%  of  your 
recommendations  have  been  effected  is  about 
the  finest  recommendation  of  the  real  service 
you  have  rendered  which  could  be  given." 

From  a  General 
Sales    Manager: 

"The  writer  has  used  this  survey  to  very 
great  advantage.  In  fact  the  data  that  I  have 
been  able  to  put  into  letter  form  which  I  would 
not  have  had  were  it  not  for  this  survey,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  very  large  business 
we  are  doing  in  Philadelphia  and  many  other 
large   cities   throughout  the   country." 

From  a  Prominent 
National  Advertiser: 

"Just  one  fact  alone  was  worth  in  after  re- 
sults many  times  what  the  whole  survey  cost 
us.  It  enabled  us  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  lost  mo- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  salesmen  and  on  the 
part  of  jobbers'  salesmen." 

From  a  Magazine 
Publisher : 

"The  survey  Eastman  made  for  us  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  largest  advertising 
revenue  we   ever  had." 


Eastman  Service  embraces: 


J  Situation  Study  and  Report.  An 
^  •  organized  review  of  the  client's  sales 
organization,  selling  costs,  sales  policies, 
sales  management,  plans,  methods  and 
problems. 

Such  a  study  may  be  made  indepen- 
dently, or  as  a  preliminary  to  a  market 
survey — it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  if 
recommendations    are   required. 

Cost  to  the  usual  business  is  approxi- 
mately  $1,000   plus    traveling   expense. 

2  Market  Survey.  An  Eastman  Report 
•  on  your  market  is  as  complete  and 
authentic  as  the  audit  of  a  certified  public 
accountant.  It  substitutes  facts  for  guess- 
work as  the  basts  for  your  sales  and  ad- 
vertising  plans. 


The  size  of  the  job,  and  consequent 
cost,    vary    with    the    requirements. 

9  Sales  Service.  On  occasion,  we  take 
"-'  •  over  the  entire  responsibility — or  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sales  department — 
in  carrying  out  the  Belling  plans  developed 
from  the  survey. 

This  service  is  generally  rendered  on  a 
monthly    fee,    plus    costs. 

We  are  not  an  advertising  agency,  and 
do   not   render   advertising  service. 

Consultation  at  our  offices  without 
charge.  At  clients'  or  prospective  clients' 
offices,  where  travel  is  involved,  there  is 
a    moderate    charge    for    time   and    expense. 


R.   O.   EASTMAN,   incorporated 

Cleveland 

New  York  Office:  17  West  Forty-second  Street,  Penna.  6621 


When  Should  You 
Use  Color? 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23] 

that  the  same  principles  of  color  mer- 
chandising apply.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  you 
are  addressing  a  highly  specialized  list 
of  buyers  of  some  particular  class  of 
goods,  you  generally  have  a  larger 
margin  of  safety  and  can  sometimes 
employ  color  where  a  house  with  a 
general  line  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
quite  the  sales  commensurate  with  the 
increased  costs. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  color  can 
increase  the  selling  value  of  certain 
merchandise  is  that  of  the  page  of 
shoes  illustrated  in  this  article.  On  a 
good  average  season  a  page  of  this  type 
can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  $300,- 
000  to  $500,000  sales.  In  Montgomery 
Ward's  catalog  one  season  the  best 
fashion  page  was  in  colors  and  sold 
$238,000  worth  of  coats.  The  highest 
sale  from  a  black  and  white  page  that 
year  in  fashions  was  $82,000. 

This  is  the  rosy  side  of  the  picture. 

TTNFORTUNATELY  color  pages  do 
J  not  always  pay.  In  the  same 
Montgomery  Ward  catalog,  for  ex- 
ample, was  one  color  page  in  fashions 
that  only  produced  $66,000  of  business 
and  a  second  which  brought  but  $43,000. 
This  was  chiefly  due  to  a  poor  selection 
of  styles  for  those  pages  that  season. 

Because  your  investment  when  using 
color  is  so  great,  you  must  give  special 
attention  to  the  merchandising  of  these 
pages.  The  items  you  feature  must  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  having  the 
widest  appeal  to  your  market.  They 
must  be  within  the  most  popular  price 
ranges  and  at  the  same  time  they  must 
be  articles  that  can  be  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  colors. 

In  cataloging  such  items  on  a  color 
page  you  will  often  find  that  your  de- 
scriptions take  up  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  your  space,  often  to  the  extent 
of  a  full  third.  Many  mail  order  firms 
get  around  this  apparent  waste  of  color 
space  by  crowding  the  page  with  illus- 
trations and  putting  the  descriptions 
on  the  cheaper  black  and  white  page 
facing.  This  makes  it  somewhat  more 
difficult  for  your  customers  to  order 
(a  violation  of  a  mail  order  principle) 
but  in  the  end  it  is  safer  to  merchan- 
dise a  color  page  in  this  manner. 

In  laying  out  a  color  page  this  way 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  each  item 
stand  out  from  the  rest.  One  method 
is  to  employ  contrasting  colors  for  the 
items  close  to  each  other. 

Besides  the  use  of  three  or  four-color 
printing,  there  are  cases  where  you  can 
employ  two  colors  to  advantage.  Not 
all  items  require  as  many  as  four 
colors. 

Red  is  often  employed  as  a  second 
color  in  mail  order  and  direct  mail 
literature  to  give  it  the  form  of  an  un- 
usual announcement  such  as  a  sale. 
Used  in  this  manner  full  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  second  color  in 
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Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 

Allen  Business  Papers,  Inc,  The 

American    Lumberman     

American    Photo-Engravers    Ass'n 

Insert  Facing 

Architectural    Record,    The    
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Bakers    Weekly    58 
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Birmingham   News,   The    7 

Book   Cadillac  Hotel   Co 76 
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order  to  justify  the  increased  expense. 

The  use  of  color  gives  you  another 
advantage  entirely  apart  from  the  im- 
mediate sales,  and  that  is  to  add  pres- 
tige and  to  dress  up  your  catalog  or 
literature.  Your  color  pages  enhance 
the  general  worth  of  your  ordinary 
black  and  white  pages.  While  color  is 
a  great  help  in  selling  merchandise, 
almost  any  experienced  mail  order  man 
can  cite  cases  where  one  item  in  black 
and  white  outsold  a  similar  article  re- 
produced in  colors.  In  other  words, 
color  is  not  always  the  chief  sales  fac- 
tor. It  is  a  powerful  help,  but  other 
features  such  as  style,  quality  or  price 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

There  is  hardly  a  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  today  who  does  not  use  ad- 
vertising literature  of  some  sort.  Some 
of  it  is  designed  to  bring  in  leads  for 
salesmen  to  close  or  for  dealers  to  take 
care  of.  Other  literature  is  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  mail 
orders  from  the  dealer. 

The  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  usu- 
ally has  a  wider  margin  of  costs  to 
play  with.  It  is  much  easier  to  in- 
fluence sales  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade  than  to  create  orders  by 
mail.  However,  the  experience  of  the 
mail  order  houses  cited  before  will 
serve  as  a  good  guide,  for  all  selling  is 
based  on  the  same  fundamentals  of  hu- 
man psychology. 

J.  Douglas  Gessford 

Formerly  general  manager  of  the 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  of  O'Fla- 
herty's  suburban  list,  and  Eastern  man- 
ager of  Charm,  has  joined  the  organ- 
ization of  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  advertising  agency,  in 
the  capacity  of  account  executive. 


Concrete  Publishing  Company 

Has  been  formed  in  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  Concrete  and 
Building  Materials.  E.  E.  Haight,  for 
the  past  eighteen  years  connected  with 
The  Class  Journal  Company,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  organization.  Fred  D. 
Porter,  treasurer,  and  John  C.  Langtry, 
secretary,  are  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident respectively  of  Porter-Bede-Lang- 
try  Company,  publishers  of  the  Na- 
tional Real  Estate  Journal.  Concrete 
and  Building  Materials  were  purchased 
by  the  new  company  from  R.  Marshall 
of  Cleveland.  The  August  issues  of 
both  publications  will  be  issued  from 
the  Chicago  office. 


The  Talbot  Publications 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  publishers  of  The 
Iowa  Farmer  and  Com  Belt  Farmer, 
announce  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing representatives  for  these  two 
publications:  New  York  representative, 
J.  Irland  Wood;  Kansas  City,  Messrs. 
Davies  &  Dillon;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  H.  H.  Conger  Company. 


Edwin  Verrall 

For  several  years  with  the  advertis- 
ing service  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany and  who  has  more  recently  been 
conducting  an  advertising  service  of 
his  own  in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Russell  T.  Gray,  advertising  engi- 
neers, same  city,  where  he  will  special- 
ize in  electrical  accounts. 
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Chicago  Advertising 

Men  Hold  GoK 

Tournament 

THE    Advertising   Council   of    The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
held  its  first  annual  golf  tourna- 
iment    on    Thursday,    July    23,    at    the 
SEvergreen  Golf  Club.     Seventeen  prizes 
were  offered  by  various  members  of  the 
Council   and   the   entries  were   divided 
linto  five  classes,  thus  giving  every  one 
Ithe    opportunity    of    winning    a    prize. 
More   than   one  hundred   members   en- 
tered  the   competition,   which   was   for 
eighteen  holes. 

The  prize  for  the  lowest  net  score 
was  a  beautiful  sixteen-inch  cup  of- 
fered by  the  Advertising  Typographers 
[,of  Chicago.  This  cup  must  be  won 
three  years  in  succession  in  order  to  be 
'retained  as  a  permanent  prize.  This 
year's  winner  was  William  M.  Parkes, 
with  a  score  of  71.  R.  C.  Wilson,  with 
a  low  gross  score  of  76,  won  a  hand- 
some golf  bag,  presented  by  the  Kuhl 
&  Bent  Company. 

Other  winners  of  various  prizes  in 
the  different  classes  were:  F.  Guy  Da- 
vis, C.  H.  Jones,  K.  G.  McKiernan,  Ho- 
mer J.  Buckley,  P.  S.  Van  Auken,  C. 
Dockstader,  S.  R.  Tiedman,  E.  Dahn,  F. 
Heuchling,  W.  D.  McJunkin,  Joseph  M. 
Krause,  A.  L.  Weber  and  Ben  C.  Pitts- 
ford.  Guest  prizes  were  won  by  J. 
Clark  Collard,  C.  W.  Doheny,  W.  B. 
Egan  and  J.  Williams. 

Dinner  was  served  at  7:30  in  the 
Beverly  Gardens.  Music  was  furnished 
by  a  special  orchestra  and  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce Glee  Club. 


"Automotive  Daily  Neus" 

New  York,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Don  Wallace  Robinson,  for- 
merly advertising  manager  of  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company  and  later 
of  the  Samson  Tractor  Company,  both 
divisions  of  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, as  managing  editor.  Walter 
Boynton,  for  the  past  three  years  head 
of  the  publicity  bureau  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  bureau  of  the 
Automotive  Daily  Ne^vs  in  Detroit. 


The  Robert  E.  Ramsay 
Organization 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  service  or- 
ganization which  has  been  formed  in 
New  York  by  Robert  E.  Ramsay  who 
until  recently  was  vice-president  of 
James  F.  Newcomb  &  Company.  The 
new  organization  will  handle  sales  pro- 
motion work.  Offices  are  located  in  the 
Berkeley  Building,  19  West  44th  Street. 


Bauerlein,  Incorporated 

New  Orleans,  will  direct  the  united 
advertising  of  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Com- 
pany, Standard,  Fruit  and  Steamship 
Company,  and  Cuyamel  Fruit  Com- 
pany in  an  extensive  campaign  to  pro- 
mote the  popularity  of  the  banana  as 
a  food. 


Rate  for  advertisements   inserted   in   this   department  is   36    cents    a   line — 6   pt. 
Forms    close    Satxirday    noon    before    date    of    isi 


charge    11.80. 


type, 
isue. 


Business  OpportuniHes 


An  unusual  mail  order  opportunity  reaching 
40,000  of  the  best  consumer  buyers  in  the 
United  States.  The  entire  cost  is  only  Ic.  a 
name  including  postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 
John  H.  Smith  Publishing  Corporation,  154 
Nassau   St.,    New   York   City. 


FOR  SALE 
Stock  on  hand  and  Copyrights  of  Mail  Order 
Publishing  Business,  of  extreme  interest  to  Re- 
tail Merchants,  especially  those  who  have  busi- 
nesses in  smaller  Communities.  Also  Film 
Rights  of  these  Publications,  which  have  un- 
limited possibilities  for  rental  of  Films  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs  and  other  Business  Men's  Organizations 
to  campaign  for  "BUYING  AT  HOME"  and 
keeping  business  in  their  towns.  Can  be  sold 
separately  or  together.  This  proposition  has 
great  Economic  value,  and  will  bring  tremendous 
returns  upon  the  investment.  Legitimate  reason 
for  selling.  Address — C.  M.  Lansing,  Room 
759,    McCormick   Bldg.,    Chicago,    Ills. 


ESTABLISHED      TRADE      PUBLICATION, 

doing  business  of  over  $45,000,  now  available ; 
in  big  field,  price  $35,000,  $10,000;  balance, 
terms.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMP.\NY,  345 
Madison    Avenue,    New   York    City. 


Branch  Office  Service 


NEW    YORK    MAIL   ADDRESS   $2.00 
MONTHLY 

Other  services  $3.00  up.  Office  services.  Tele- 
phone messages  taken  $5.00.  Write  for  circular. 
Room  501,  32  Union  Square,  Telephone  Stuy- 
vesant   8300. 


Miscellaneous 


AGENTS*    names    neatly   typewritten    from    our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,    Chicago 


Position   Wanted 


COPY  WRITER 
University  Graduate:  5  years*  agency  experience: 
know  art  and  can  buy :  understand  production, 
altho  primarily  a  copywriter.  Age  25 ;  Christian : 
single;  references.  Box  293,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  York   City. 


ADVERTISING    MAN— PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
Forceful  writer;    10  years*  successful  experience; 
know  space,  art  work,  engineering,  printing;  part 
time    basis.     Box     No.     285,     Adv.    and     Selling 
Fort.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York    City. 


Position  Wanted 


We  know  a  good  man  for  a  concern  that  wants 
its  advertising  geared  up.  Personally— He's  35, 
married,  owns  his  own  home.  Christian,  keen, 
likable.  In  business — For  years  he's  been  ad- 
vertising manager  of  a  large  corporation  who 
sold  nationally  and  advertised  the  same  way. 
The  corporation  is  fading  from  the  picture,  due 
to  a  revolution  in  the  industry,  but  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  this  man  is  available  and  valuable. 
Mr.  L.  will  let  you  make  your  own  terms  for 
the  first  90  days.  Let  us  put  you  in  touch  with 
him.  Address  Box  No.  284.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Correspondent — Assistant  Sales  Manager  desires 
change  after  Sept.  1.  Knowledge  of  advertising 
and  printing,  excellent  references,  unlimited  am- 
bition. Age  26,  married,  present  salary  $55. 
Box  295,  care  of  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


Solicitors  for  advertising  in  publishing  field  for 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities.  New  trade  paper  with  rapidly  growing 
circulation.  Good  opening  for  men  who  know 
field  in  their  cities.  Book  Dealers*  Weekly,  730 
Fifth   -Ave.,   New   York.     Frederick   Moore,   Pub. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN — Old  established  con- 
cern, having  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  in 
State  for  the  manufacturing  of  loose  leaf,  blank- 
books  and  commercial  forms,  has  an  opening  for 
real  salesman  now  earning  $5,000  per  year; 
drawing  account  against  commission.  Box  294, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Service 


Quality   and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


LET    ME    WRITE    YOUR    LETTER!— 

IT  WILL  PAY   YOU   BETTER! 

I    write    letters    that    produce    profits,    business, 

orders,  remittances,  collections,  positions ! — 
Reasonable.  Write—  HENRY  BAUMANN, 
1936    Grove    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


GIBBONS    knows    CANADA" 


TORONTO 


J.    J.  Gibbons   Limited.  Adv, 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
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^^To  rise  aboue  mediocrity — — requires  enthusiasm 
and  a  determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 

ofone^s  ideals. ^^ 


Drawn  by  Harold  Nelson  for  Dewar's 


CHE  product  of  our  plant  is  the 
best  that  our  years  of  ex- 
perience, the  finest  of  modern 
equipment,  and  the  skill  of  our  en- 
graver-craftsmen can  produce.  Quan- 
tity production  is  not  demanded  here. 


Quality  is.  This  policy,  consistently 
maintained,  has  brought  us  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  clientele  in  the  advertising 
field.  We  are  sure  that  you,  too,  will 
be  pleased  with  our  service  once  you 
try  it.    Let  us  prove  our  ability. 


n:he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

c^=^  165-167  William   Street.        New  Yorh^^^-^ 
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TIME  moves  to  CLEVELAND 

WHY?  Because  TIME  is  committed  to  the  news  of  the  week — a  national 
newspaper  in  magazine  form,  to  be  read  the  same  week  it  is  written.  This 
was  barely  possible  from  New  York  as  long  as  the  circulation  remained  small — 
but  now,  with  TIME's  circulation  soon  to  cross  the  100,000  mark,  it  becomes 
impossible  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

From  Cleveland,  however,  it  can  be  done!  Cleveland  offers  the  distribution 
facilities  that  will  enable  TIME  to  reach  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  New 
York  and  Washington  overnight. 

Thus  TIME  will  continue  to  go  to  press  Tuesday  morning  and  to  be  read  the 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  immediately  following.  It  is  but  pardonable 
pride  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  feat  without  parallel  in  modern  publishing. 

Although  our  advertising  headquarters  will  remain  in  New  York,  your  coopera- 
tion in  sending  copy  and  cuts  for  the  August  31st  and  subsequent  issues  direct 
to  TIME  "Advertising,"  Penton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Robert  L.  Johnson,  Advertising  Manager 
TIME,  236  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Western 

POWERS   AND  STONE, 
38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

New  England 

SWEENEY  &  PRICE, 
127  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Southern 

F.  J.  DUSOSSOIT. 

1502  Land  Title  Building:, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Weekly  News- Magazine 


^HBR8f  Uhnuvi 


Accounting  Systems 
Adding  Machines 
AddressintJ  Machines 
Advertising^ 

(Space,  signs,  etc.) 
Advertising  Service 
Air  Compressors 
Audits 

Auto  Accessories 
Auto  Parts 

Auto  Repair  Equipment 
Automobiles 

Banking  Services 

Barrels 

Belting 

Boilers 

Bookkeeping  Machines 

Bookkeeping  Supplies 

Bottles 

Brick  and  Clay  Products 

Brooms — Brushes 

Building  Materials 

Buildings 

Cable 

Cafeterias 

Calendars 

Call  Systems 

Camp  Supplies 

Canned  Goods 

Cans 

Car  Repair  Tools 

Carbon  Paper 

Cartons 

Cash  Registers 

Casing  (pipe) 

Castings 

Cement 

Chain 

Check  Protectors 

Chemicals 

Commercial  Art 

Compressors 

Conduit 

Cooling  Systems 

Cranes 

Crates 

Dictating  Machines 
Display  Racks 
Ditching  Machines 
Draughting  Room  Supplies 
Drill  Presses 
Drilling  Tools 
Drinking  Fountains 
Dwellings 

Electrical  Material 
Electric  Motors 
Engineering  Equipment 
Engineering  Services 
Explosives 
Export  Services 

Fans 

Faucets 

Fences 

Filing  Equipment 

Filters 

Financing 

Fire  Alarm  Systems 

Fire  Brick 

Fire  Engines 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Fire  Prevention  Devices 

First  Aid  Equipment 

Floodlights 

Flooring 

Food  Stuffs 

Forges 

Forgings 

Furniture 

Gas  Engines 
Gaskets 

Gasoline  Engines 
Gauges 

General  Mdse.  (for  Com- 
pany stores) 
Generators 
Grease  Guns 
Groceries 

Hardware,  Building 

Heaters 

Hoists 

Hose,  Metal,  Rubber 

Hospitals,  Emergency 

Hotel  Service 

House  Organs 

Houses 

Ink 

Insulation 
Insurance 
Intercommunicating 

Telephones 
Inventory  Records 

Janitor  Supplies 
Joints  (pipe) 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Kitchenware 

Labels 

Laboratory  Equipment 

Lampguards 

Lamps 

Lathes 

Lead,  Sheet 


220  out  of  lOfiOO 

TWENTY  thousand  separate 
items  is  the  estimate  made  by 
one  oil  company  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  its  purchasing  department 
warehouse  stocks.  And  there  are 
still  other  items  bought  that  are 
not  warehoused. 

Down  the  sides  of  this  page  are 
listed  220  representative  com- 
modities and  services  purchased  in 
quantity  by  the  Oil  Industry.  Is 
yours  there? 

If  so,  don't  under-estimate  the 
Oil  Industry's  consumption  of  it. 
Let  us  give  you  an  accurate  and 
detailed  report  of  this  specialized 
and  self-contained  market. 

Simply  report  your  interest  at 
any  one  of  our  service  offices. 

NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 

812  HURON  ROAD  CLEVELAND 

Di  s '  rid   Office  s : 
TULSA,  OKLAHOMA  .         608  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 

CHICAGO 360  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 342  Madison  Avenue 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 608  West  Building 


Ledgers 

Litharge 

Lltliography 

Lockers 

Locomotives 

lAibricators 

Lumber 

Machine  Tools 

Machinery 

Mailing  Lists 

Maps 

Marine  Insurance 

Marine  Supplies 

Meats 

Medical  Supplies 

Metal  Doors 

Meters 

Mill  Supplies 

Motor  Trucks 

Novelties,  Advertising 

Office  Forms 
Office  Supplies 
Oil  liurners 
Oil  Engines 
Overalls 

Packages 
Packing 
Paint 
Paper 
Partitions 
Paving 
Pipe 

Pipe  Fittings 
Pipe  Tools 
Playground  Equip- 
ment 
Plumbing  and  Heating 
Portable  Tools 
Pneumatic  Tools 
Posters 
Power  Plants 
Pressure  Regulators 
Printing 
Pumps  (many  types) 

Radial  Drills 

Radio 

Railroad  Tickets 

Real  Estate 

Recording  Devices 

Refractories 

Refrigerating  Mchry. 

Research 

Resistance  Grids 

RestaurantE».|uipment 

Riveters 

Road  Making  Machry. 

Roofing 

Rope 

Rubbish  Cans 

Safes 

Safety  Apparatus 
Safety  Switches 
Sales  Books 
Sample  Kits 
Sash 
Scales 
Sheet  Metal 
Shelving 
Ship  Chandlery 
Ships 
Signs 

Sprinkler  Systems 
Stationery 
Steam  Engines 
Steam  Specialties 
Steel,  Fabricated 
Steel  Buildings 
Stencils 
Stills 

Street  Lighting  Fix- 
tures 
Structural  Iron 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Surety  Bonds 
Switchboards 

Tableware 

Tank  Cars 

Tank  Wagons 

Tanks 

Tents 

Threading  Tools 

Tile 

Time  Clocks 

Tires 

Toilets 

Tools 

Tractors 

Trailers 

Transformers 

Typewriter  Ribbons 

Typewriters 

Valves 

Vaults 

Ventilating  Equipment 

Ventilators 

Wall  Board 

Watchmen's  Systems 

Water  Purifiers 

Welding  Apparatus 

Welfare  Equipment 

Wire 

Wire  Glass 

Wood  Preservatives 

Wrenches 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  HBWS 


CMEMBBR  A.  B.  C. 


CMEMBER  A.  B.  P. 
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Courtesy  New  York  Central  Lines 


AUGUST  26, 1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

/»  this  Jssue: 

"How  the  Motor  Bus  Has  Affected  Transportation  Problems"  By  R.  B. 
Lockwood;  "Shoot  Straight  With  Your  Men"  By  B.  J.  Williams;  "Amer- 
ica Has  Swallowed  a  Slogan  With  Blind  Faith"  By  Charles  Edison; 
"Copy    Policies    That    Fix   the    Firm's    Identity"    By   Caroline   Overman 
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Into  the  Store 


and  Out! 


{Attention  Space  Buyer  and  Sales  Manager) 

One-time  distribution  does  not  pay — often  it  means  a 
hostile  dealer  with  his  shelves  full  of  stickers. 

Continuous  distribution — "repeat  orders" — is  assured 
in  Chicago  to  legitimate  products  advertised  in  The 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Experienced  dealers  know  this 
and  cheerfully  co-operate  with  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  who  advertise  in  The  Daily  News.  The  Mer- 
chandising Service  of  The  Daily  News  is  effective  in 
obtaining  this  cordial  co-operation. 

The  Merchandising  Service  of  The  Daily  News  helps 
get  your  goods  into  the  store,  and  Daily  News  advertis- 
ing sells  them  for  the  dealer. 

With  400,000  daily  average  circulation— approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  daily  readers — The  Daily  News  reaches 
the  great  majority  of  Chicago  buyers,  and  it  is  the  out- 
standing buyer's  directory  and  guide  of  most  Chicago 
households.  This  fact  is  proved  by  its  continued  leader- 
ship among  Chicago  daily  papers  in  the  volume  of  dis- 
play advertising  printed. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1925  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  printed  8,937,325  agate  lines  of  display  advertis- 
ing, exceeding  the  daily  paper  having  the  next  high 
record  by  1,748,086  lines. 

To  get  your  goods  into  Chicago  stores — and  out,  fol- 
low the  lead  of  successful  experience  and  advertise  more 
— and  most — in 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago  ,^ 


Published  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc.,   9   rCast  38th   St.,   New  Yorl<,   N.   Y.     Subscription   price  $3.00  per 
year.     Volume  5.     No.   9.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,    1923,   at   Post   Office   at   New   York   under  Act  of  March  3.   1879. 
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"Coordinating 
Advertising  with  Sales" 

Address  delivered  before  the 
1923  Convention  of  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

By 

ARTHUR  W.  SULLIVAN 

Vice-President 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

MR.  Sullivan's  address  is  notable  for  the  ideal 
of  advertising  agency  service  which  it  es- 
tablishes and  develops.  And  this  ideal,  as  pre- 
sented in  his  address,  represents  the  policy  of  the 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  in  its  relationship 
to  its  clients;  a  policy  which  is  helping  to  build 
sound,  profitable  sales  and  advertising  programs. 
In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  reprints  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  address,  we  have  published  it  in 
booklet  form.  Any  interested  business  executive 
may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  us. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 

251  PARK  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK 

An  advertising  agency  established  1874 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


'FACTS        FIRST     —      THEN        ADVERTISING'' 
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381  FOITRTH  AVEXTTE.T^EW"  YORK 

% 

If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHF.S 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWI 11  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

1? 

Member  of  the  American  Associattcn  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Page  5 — The  News  Digest 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Telegraph  Press,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  printed 
personal  stationery. 


Distribution  and   Warehousing 
Publications,  Inc. 

Has  been  incorporated  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  taken  over  from  the 
Chilton  Class  Journal  Company  the 
publication  of  Distribution  and  Ware- 
housing, national  business  journal  of 
the  storage  industry.  Officers  of  the 
new  organization  are:  President  and 
general  manager,  Andrew  K.  Murray; 
vice-president,  Kent  B.  Stiles;  secre- 
tary, J.  K.  Lasser;  treasurer,  E.  P. 
Beebe;  assistant  treasurer,  H.  S.  Web- 
ster, Jr.  Directors:  Charles  G.  Phil- 
lips, Fritz  J.  Frank,  H.  J.  Redfield, 
Andrew  K.  Murray  and  Kent  B.  Stiles. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  surgical  spe- 
cialties. 


Millis  Advertising  Company 

Indianapolis,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  National  Jewelers'  Publicity 
Association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a  four- 
year  national  publicity  drive  with  the 
object  of  stimulating  the  retail  jewelry 
business.  The  company  plans  to  estab- 
lish shortly  a  New  York  office  to  handle 
its  eastern  interests. 


William  J.  Benn 

Western  manager  of  the  Textile 
Wo7-ld,  announces  his  retirement  on 
September  first.  M.  C.  MacKenzie, 
who  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Benn 
for  six  years,  will  succeed  to  the  Middle 
West  territory,  and  H.  G.  Seed,  who 
has  been  located  in  Cleveland  working 
under  the  Western  office,  will  take  over, 
the  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Buffalo  territories. 


Thomas  E.  Maythan 

Has  been  made  advertising  manager 
of  the  Upson  Company,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  wall  board, 
fiber  tile  and  other  wall  and  ceiling 
products. 


/.  Langdon  Taylor 

Until  recently  with  James  P.  New- 
comb  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
.joined  the  Robert  E.  Ramsay  Organ- 
ization, same  city,  as  associate  in 
charge  of  business  contacts  and  pro- 
duction. 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Knox  Motor  Associate?,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  to  handle  the  account  of 
the  new  Knox  Spray  Met'i-  equipment 
for  heating  houses  with  f  lel  oil. 


The  Thumbnail 
Business  Review 
By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

THE  general  business  movement  has 
continued  upward  with  railway  car 
loadings  at  record  levels  for  this  time 
of  year.  The  steady  increase  in  railroad 
earnings  indicates  clearly  that  industrial 
activity  is  expanding.  The  fact  that  the 
nation's  imports  overtook  exports  in  June 
shows  that  foreign  competition  in  manu- 
facturing lines  is  becoming  a  factor  of  im- 
portance. The  weakening  of  oil  prices 
and  the  drastic  cuts  in  the  prices  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  have  developed  the  be- 
lief that  the  earnings  of  oil  and  automo- 
bile companies  will  show  declines  during 
the  last  half  of  the  present  year. 
C  The  optimistic  hopes  of  our  business 
leaders  concerning  the  future  of  trade  is 
founded  largely  on  three  favorable  con- 
ditions: First,  the  concentration  of  a  rec- 
ord quantity  of  the  world's  gold  in  Ameri- 
can vaults.  Second,  a  recovery  of  agricul- 
tural buying  power.  Third,  a  building 
boom  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

C  The  latest  reports  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions indicate  that  most  of  the  major 
crops  will  produce  a  smaller  harvest  this 
year  than  last,  but  the  higher  price  levels 
for  these  products  insure  that  the  incomes 
of  American  farmers  will  be  higher  in 
1925  than  a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  community 
will  be  quite  general,  whereas  last  year 
farm  profits  were  largely  localized  in  the 
cotton  and  wheat  belts. 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Republic  Stamping  &  Enameling 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  manufacturers 
of  "Old  English"  white  and  gray  enam- 
eled ware. 


Campbell-Eivald  Company 

Announces  the  opening  of  a  new 
branch  office  in  the  Atlas  National 
Bank  Building,  518  Walnut  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ralph  Heaton,  Don- 
ald Payne  and  Harry  G.  Hall  will  be 
located  at  the  new  office  in  the  interests 
of  the  agency's  clients  in  that  terri- 
tory, particularly  the  Crosley  Radio 
Corporation  and  General  Motors. 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Edwin  M.  Sterling, 
who  was  for  many  years  vice-president 
of  the  George  L.  Dyer  Company  and 
who  later  organized  Sterling,  Mac- 
Millan  and  Nash,  has  returned  to  the 
former  organization  and  was  recently 
made   vice-president. 


C.  E.  Walberg 

Formerly  associated  with  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Company  and  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  has  joined  the  Koch  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee  advertising  agency. 

H.  B.  Payne 

Formerly  with  the  Glen  Buck  Agency 
and  previous  to  that  with  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  George  Bat- 
ten Company,  Inc. 


Frank  M.  Bruce 

Of  the  Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Harry  Tipper,  resigned  because 
of  leaving  the  business  paper  field,  as 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 


Rutledge  Bermingham 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  Management  and  Administra- 
tion, New  York. 


Leon  Kelley 

Until      recently 


C  But  although  most  of  the  factors  af- 
fecting business  are  of  a  favorable  nature, 
the  present  day  is  a  good  time  for  the 
exercise  of  caution.  The  truth  is  that 
fictitious  values  are  being  created  in  many  Bert  Barnes 
places  and  this  is  always  a  forerunner  of 
trouble  unless  corrective  measures  are 
soon  applied. 


J      vice-president      of 

Hewitt-Gannon  &  Company,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  E.  T.  Howard  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 


James  E.  Mullins 

Until  recently  manager  of  national 
advertising  for  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 


Has  discontinued  his  advertising  ser- 
vice in  Los  Angeles  and  has  become 
associated  with  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Peninsula  Publishing  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  pujjlishers  of  Suniland 
and  The  Packing  House  News. 

The  E.  D.  Wolaver  Company 

Cleveland,  is  the  new  name  adopted 
by  The  Burns-Wolaver  Company. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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A  NEW   SIDE   TO   AN   OLD   TRIANGLE 


Ax 


COOKINCWK 

The  new  interest  that  the  vote  has  brought  into  the  lives  of  women  has 
made  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  as  necessary  to  women  as  it  is  to  men. 

In  the  old  days  women's  supreme  interests  were  three:  COOKING, 
CHILDREN,  CLOTHES,  to  which   has   now  been  added  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  new  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  opportunities  in  business 
and  in  the  professions,  the  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  order  to  talk 
and  act  intelligently,  have  made  women  turn  to  The  Digest  in  such  large 
numbers  that  to-day  The  Digest  is  actually  read  by  a  few  more  women 
than  men,  and  it  is  preferred  by  the  women  in  Digest  homes,  who  by  a 
large  majority  vote  it  to  be  more  necessary  than  any  women's  magazine. 

The  1925  analysis  of  The  Digest's  circulation  fixes  the  number  of 
readers   and   divides   them  as  to  age  and  sex.    We  found  that  there  are: 


^ 


2,388,925  Women  and  Girl  Readers 
2,320,368  Men  and  Boy  Readers 
3.3  Readers  per  family 


H^ 


The  Digest  is  preeminent  as  a  family  magazine.  Examine  its  advertising  pages  and  note 
the  regular  appearance  of  the  advertising  of  those  who  make  products  used  in  the  home  and 
for  the  personal  use  of  the  women  who  read  The  Digest.  Many  of  America's  greatest  adver- 
tisers of  household  products  are  regular  Digest  users. 

A  greater  number  of  intelligent  women  can  be  reached  through  The  Digest  than  through 
any  other  medium  and  with  women,  as  with  men,  there  is  nothing  that  takes  the  place  of 

The  JUerarj  Digest 
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Illustrations  of  LIFE'S  Policy  of  Humor  -  and  Sanity 


"Every  Dog  Has  His  Day" 

There  is  no  one  who  has  not  at  some  time  or 
other,  used  this  phrase.  But  there  are  very 
few  who  have  even  given  to  it  the  subtle  impli- 
cation shown  in  this  picture.  This  touch  of 
sanity  added  to  the  good  humor  of  this  situa- 
tion, lifts  the  illustration  above  the  average. 

Life's  readers,  too,  are  above  the  average  in 
both  intelligence  and  purchasing  power.  The 
proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  appreciate 
"humor  and  sanity,"  and  that  they  are  un- 
usually responsive  to  both  necessity  and  lux- 
ury advertising.  The  advertiser  who  wishes  to 
reach  the  class  field  practices  economy  by 
using  Life. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  USING  LIFE 
IN  1925  WITH  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHEDULES: 

Color 

American  TohaccG  Company 

Lucky  Strike 

Pall  Mall 
Atwater  Kent 
Beechnut  Packing  Co. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Cempany 
Colgate  £  Company 
The  Crane  Company 
Fiifk  Tire   Company 
Ford  Motor  Company  (L/incoln 

Division) 
Geneial   Tobacco  Company 
B.   F.   Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Holeproof  Hosiery 
Ipswich  Mills 
Keystone  Watch  Case  Co, 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
Parker  Pen  Company 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car   Co. 
W.    A.    Sheaffer  Pen    Company 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
White  Rock   Mineral  Springs 
Company 


Black   and    White 

American  Telephone   d   Telegraph 

Co. 
Apollinaris   Agency  Company 
Bauer  &  Black 
Black,  Starr  £  Frost 
Brooks    Bros. 

Ciinard  Steamship   Company 
Cvty,  Inc. 

Crichton  £  Company 
Itnvey  Tree  Expert  Company 
Wm.   Demuth  £  Company 
A.   B.    Dick   Company 
W.   L.   Dotiglns  Shoe  Company 
Dreicer  £  Company 
Kaufman  Kodak  Company 
Fisher   Body  Corp. 
The   Forhan  Company 
French  Line 

General   Electric   Company 
General  Motors  Corp. 
General  Tire  £  Rubber 
Qorham.   Company 
Alej-ander  Hamilton  Institute 
Hart    Schnffner  £  Marx 
Hotels    Statler    Company 
Hnubigant 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 
Robt.  A.  Johnston 
Lehn   £   Fink 

I.igijett  £   Myers   (FatUna) 
ifailUird's 
.\f(:.ruell-Chrysler 
Miihnwh    Rubber   Company 
Mun  sing  wear  Corp. 
Xordykc  £   Mormon    Company 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
PalmoUre 

Prpamient   Company 
Phillipti-Jones   Corp. 
Phoenix  Hosiery  Co. 
Reed   Tobacco  Company 
Jiubberset  Company 
Society  of  American  Florists 
U.    S.    Shipping  Board 
Van  Ess   Laboratories 
Welch   Grape  Juice  Co. 
Wahl  Company 

Wcyerhauser  Forest  Products 
Wrigley's   Gum 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.   (Absorbine,  Jr.) 


L   i 
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127  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


598  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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THE  BEST  BUY  IN  THE  CLASS  FIELD!'' 
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ll/'HERE  do  you  find  the 
readers  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Group  of  Magazines  ? 

Wherever  there  is  a  well-to-do 
community  with  a  social  life,  a 
prosperous  business  district,  and 
handsome  stores  selling  fine 
merchandise  over  their  counters, 
there  live  the  readers  of  Vogue, 
Vanity  Fair,  and  House  & 
Garden. 

Key  cities,  key  stores,  key  people. 

Let  J.  L.  Hudson  buy  $100,000 
worth  of  a  line  of  merchandise 
today,  and  the  humble  drummer 
covering  Michigan  in  a  Ford  asks 
no  better  argument  to  sell  the 
leading  store  in  Escanaba 
tomorrow. 

Get  your  goods  in  our  key  cities, 
and  you  get  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

We  can  carry  the  load. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members     of     the    Audit    Bureau    of     Circulations 


"^^tu 


^yy-CoId 


General  View  of  C.  V.  Hill  &  Co.'s  Plant 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"The  City  of  Diversified  Industries" 
Makes  and  markets  the  Dry-Cold  products  of 

C.  V.  HILL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


WHILE  engaged  in 
the  retail  grocery 
business,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  C.  V.  Hill  saw 
the  need  of  a  good  refrig- 
erator and  started  to  place 
his  thoughts  into  action. 
The  first  two  coolers,  built 
for  his  own  use,  proved 
worthless,  but  his  determ- 
ination carried  him  on  and 
the  next  refrigerator  was 
a  success.  He  *hen  built 
a  few  grocers'  refrigerators 
in  the  little  barn  where  lit- 
kept  his  store  wagon  and 
from  this  small  beg:nni'ig 
laid  the  foundation  for  the 
huge  plant  that  bears  his 
name. 

The  Hill  Dry-Cold  refrig- 
erator enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  on 
the  market  and  is  used  in 
hundreds  of  ocean  going 
vessels  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  best  markets,  stores. 
hotels  and  private  homes 
in  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  entire  process  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on 
at  the  Hill  plant  which 
covers  about  seven  acres 
and  gives  employment  to 
many  skilled  artisans. 

ThU  U  number  thirteen  of  a  aeries 
shoicing  the  industries  of  Trenton, 
For  reprints  of  other  odcertinements 
request   envelope  *'F." 


Trenton  Times 

TRENTON.    NEW    JERSEY 


Kelly-Smlth    Co. 

NATIONAL  REI'RE.SENTATIVES 
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|HE  underlying  purpose  of  the  service  departments  of 
People's  Home  Journal  is  to  bring  to  housewives  all 
over  the  country  the  greatest  inspiration  and  the 
most  effective  help  in  lightening  the  burdens  of 
housekeeping.  This  means  not  only  home  management  and 
cooking,  but  also  helping  the  housewife  with  her  problems  of 
family  health  and  happiness. 

These  departments  are  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Katharine  Clayberger,  Service  Editor,  in  conjunction  with  the 
director  and  supervisors  of  the  School  of  Household  Science 
and  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Each  depart- 
ment is  prepared  by  an  expert  with  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  People's  Home  Journal  audience  in  mind,  and  is  passed 
upon  by  domestic  science  specialists  before  being  published. 

It  is  this  thoughtful  and  authoritative  material  that 
gives  to  an  advertiser  the  proper  atmosphere  and  setting  for 
his  advertising.  Also,  this  type  of  editorial  material  selects 
automatically  for  its  audience  only  those  women  who  are 
interested  in  their  homes  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
them  more  livable  and  attractive. 


KOPLE'i 


JOURNAL 
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A 


nnouncement 

was  made  on  August  1st  of  the 
appointment  of 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

as  representatives  of  the 

Winston  -  Salem  Journal 

The  only  morning  and  the  only 
Sunday    newspaper    in 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


North  Carolina 


IS 


the 


Miracle  State  of  the  South 


Leads  the  South  in  education. 

Leads  the  South  in  textiles. 

Leads  the  South  in  improved  roads. 

Leads  the  South  in  hydro-electric  development. 

Leads  the  World  in  maoiufacture  of  tobacco. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Largest  and  Most  Rapidly  Growing  City 
in  North  Carolina 

A  City  of  Diversified  Industry — 93  Factory  Elstablishments 

Is  7th  Port  of  Entry  in  United  States. 

Is  38th  City  in  U.  S.  in  value  of  manufactured  products. 

Is  world's  largest  nueuiufacturer  of  tobacco  products. 

Is  county  seat  of  North  Carolina's  weaJthiest  county. 

Is  county  seat  of  most  thickly  populated  county  per  squaure  mile  in  state. 

Is  located  on  more  State  highways  than  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

You   cannot  reach   the  responsive  buying  pubHc  of  the   city   and   the  great,  rich   country 
to  the  West  and  Northwest  without  the 

Winston-Salem  Journal 

The    only    morning    paper — daily    and    Sunday — in    Winston- Salem.      Associated     Press     A.     B.     C. — Consolidated     Press. 

Owen  Moon — Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
Marbridge  BIdg.,   New  York  Lytton  BIdg.,  Chicago 
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The  Nice, 
Tiaiii  Didfi't 


was  the  schedules.  There  weren't 
enough  stops  on  it.  Since  the  sales- 
man has  quit  riding  the  ''Through 
Flyer"  exclusively,  orders  are  com- 
ing in  thick  and  fast. 


The  moral,  of  course,  is : 
YOUR  SCHEDULE. 


'WATCH 


/^NCE  there  was  a  darn  good  sales- 
^^  man.  A  Star  Performer.  He 
traveled  on  nice,  shiny  trains  that  were 
guaranteed  to  get  there.  They  went 
thundering  by  villages  and  farms  so  fast 
that  the  echoes  didn't  have  time  to  speak 
their  parts. 

When  the  sales  manager  checked  up 
the  orders  he  said:  "How  come?  Why 
don't  we  get  more  orders  from  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line?  Those  trains 
run  South.  There's  money  down  there." 
The  trouble  wasn't  with  the  territory, 
nor  the  trains  nor   the  salesman.     It 


When  you  schedule  advertising  for 
the  South,  you  must  use  newspapers. 
They  stop  at  nearly  every  home.  You 
can't  reach  the  South  through  mag- 
azines alone.  Magazine  circula- 
tion is  thin.  The  facts  are  that  even 
the  greatest  of  the  magazines  have 
circulations  equal  to  only  about 
1%  of  the  population  of  this  vast,  rich 
territory.  The  local  newspapers  are  the 
best  carriers  for  your  printed  salesman- 
ship. 

The  South's  astounding  development 
during  the  last  decade  makes  it  the  most 
fertile  market.  Southern  newspapers, 
through  this  Association,  are  ready  to 
give  merchandising  aid  that  is  in  step 
with  local  conditions. 

Write  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee ;  or  to  any  of  the  newspapers 
listed  below. 


THESE   LOCALS  REACH  EVERY  TOWN  ON  THE   MAP  IN  TEN  GREAT  SOUTHERN  STATES 


ALABAMA 
Anniston    Star 
Birmingham  Age>H«rald 
Birmingham  News 
Huntsvill*  Timet 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgemery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 
Opelika  News 

FLORIDA 

DeLand   News 
Fort  Myers  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jacksonvlllo  Journal 
Jaeksoftvllle   Times-Unloa 
Lakeland  Star-Telegram 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Orlando  Reporter-Star 


Orlando  Sentinel 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Augustine  Reoord 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Tampa  Times 

Tampa  Tribune 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta  Journal 

Augusta  Herald 

Colufnbtis  Ledger 

Moultrie  Observer 

Savannah  News 

Thomasville  Times-EnterprlM 

Waycross  Journal*Herald 

KENTUCKY 

Padueah  Sun 

LOUISIANA 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
LaFayette  Advertiser 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Monroe  News-Star 
New  Orleans  Dally  States 


New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayune 
Shreveport  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Gulfport  &    Bilexi    Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Ashevllle  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advane* 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastonia   Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hiokor>  Record 
KInston  Free  Pre» 
Raleigh  News  &  Observor 
Raleigh  Times 
(tocky    Mt.    Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Winiton-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Columbia    Record 
Columbia  State 


Rook  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Sun 
Sumter  Item 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia  Herald 
droeneville  Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville   Journal 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis   Commerolal  Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 

VIRGINIA 
Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Frederioksburg  Dally  Star 
Lynehburg  Advance 
Lynefiburg  News 
Riehffloncf  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke  World   Newt 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News- Leader 
W  inehetter  Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Bristol   News 
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Buffalo  the  Wo nder  City  o f  America 


Food  Advertising  in  Buffalo 

Figures  by  DeLisser  Bros., 
Certified  Public  Accountan  ts 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1925  the  Buffalo  daily  newspapers  published  791,674 
lines  of  Food,  Groceries  and  Beverages  display  advertising.  The  NEWS  carried 
over  45%  of  this  advertising.     The  detailed  record  follows: 


\EWS 

358,227 

2nd  paper 

255,089 

3rd  paper 

62,572 

4th  paper 

57,960 

5  th  paper 

57,826 

Total  791,674 

The  following  is  a  record  of  ALL  advertising  published  by  the  Buffalo  daily  papers  for  the 
first  six  months  of   1925.     The   NEWS   carried   43.63%  of  the  total: 

LINES 

NEWS  7,320,303 

2nd  paper  4,760,525 

3rd    paper  1,981,141 

4th    paper  1,848,111 

5th    paper  866,143 

Total  16,776,223 

Use  the  NEWS  to  Cover  the  Buffalo  Market 

Greatest  Circulation  in  ISew  York  State  Outside  of  JSew  York  City 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.  Mar.  31,   1925 
129,777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Present    Average 
135,236 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Lytton  BIdg.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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How  Do  Successful  IfAanufacturers 
Sell  to  the  Power  Market? 

CONSIDER  the  equipment  inventories 
of  the  important  power  plants. 
You  will  find  an  astonishing  repetition  in 
the  lists  of  manufacturers  who  get  the 
business.    There  must  be  a  reason  for  this. 

IN  each  case  the  sales  program  to  be 
successful  must  be  complete  and  yet 
specially  adapted  to  the  manufacturer's 
product  and  market.  Engineers,  salesmen, 
j  obbers,  agents  and  advertising  in  its  many 
forms  may  be  employed  in  whole  or  in 
part.    No  two  sales  plans  are  just  alike. 

IN  one  important  factor,  however,  there 
is  a  consensus  of  opinion.  All  of  the  suc- 
cessful manufacturers  believe  in  strong 
publication  advertising.  Most  of  them 
use  POWER  as  the  backbone  of  their 
publication  advertising. 

EXPERIENCE  and  observation  point 
to  the  importance  of  fitting  your  sales 
plan  to  your  special  marketing  problem 
and  to  the  use  of  publication  advertising, 
especially  in  POWER. 


POWER 

A.B.C.    A  McQraw'Hill  Publication    A.B.P. 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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In  this  part  of  East  Wal- 
nut Hills,  for  example. 
are  165  residence  build- 
ings. Here.  143  Enpuir- 
ers  are  delivered  every 
morning. 


Mrs.  East  ^WSOnut  Hills 


N.B. 

This  advertise* 
ment  is  one  of  a 
series  appearing 
as  a  full  page  in 
The  Enquirer. 
Each  advertise- 
ment personalizes 
a  Cincinnati 
suburb  by  de- 
scribing the  type 
of  woman  char- 
acteristi:  of  that 
suburb;  in  each 
a  d  vc  r  tise- 
ment,  too,  The 
En  q  u  iter's 
coverage  of  the 
district    is    shown. 


...  "not  to  know  her  ar^s  yourself  unknown 

The  latest  whispers  from  Paris  are  reflected  in  her  gowns.    The  guest 
list  of  no  important  function  is  complete  without  her  name.     The 
governing  boards  of  a  dozen  cultural  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions rely  upon  her  counsel. 
—  Yet  Mrs.  East  Walnut  Hills  carries  these  honors  lightly.     For 

her  family  are  not  "parvenu" — their  position  is  traditional.     She 
was  reared  from  girlhood  for  the  mantle  of  social  leadership. 

But  busy  as  she  is,  Mrs.  East  Walnut  Hills  does  not  forego  her 
precious  "rest  hour" — the  hour  when  her  maid  brings  breakfast  to 
her  boudoir. 

With  the  tray  comes  the  mail — and  The  Daily  Enquirer.  There, 
over  the  coffee,  she  scans  the  news,  and  perhaps — who  knows? — reads 
the  advertisements. 

And  scores  of  her  neighbors,  at  that  very  moment,  are  doing 
the  same.  In  this  community  are  567  residence  buildings;  here, 
463  Enquirers  are  delivered  every  morning. 

Needless  to  say,  Mrs.  East  Walnut  Hills'  patronage  is  courted 
by  every  progressive  merchant.  But  while  some  merchants  have 
succeeded  in  winning  her  patronage,  others  have  failed.  Perhaps 
these  latter  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  notebook  of  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  advertise  to  Mrs.  East  Walnut  Hills  in  the 
medium  she  reads — The  Daily  Enquirer. 


i 


^ 


8A-M. 


*iS. 


%UB.  STOPLE 


w 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York        Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

^^^ots  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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Have  You  Read 


ARROWSMITH 

7his  best  seller  in  England  and  America 
Better  than  ''Main  Street''  or  ''Babbitt'' 


^.SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

won  its  first  great  success  as  a 


SERIAL  IN 


THE  DESIGNER 

/THE    DESIGNER    and   THE   DELINEATOR\ 
\form    THE   BUTTERICK    COMBINATION/ 
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THE  evolution  of  the  motor  bus 
from  the  humble  jitney  of  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  parlor  car  con- 
veyance of  today  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance. And  it  bids  fair  to  be 
read  by  posterity  as  one  of  the 
brilliant  and  epoch-making  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion. How  the  bus  is  affecting 
present  day  transportation  meth- 
ods, both  independently  and  as  a 
tool  of  the  street  railways,  is  de- 
scribed by  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood, 
who  becomes  with  this  issue  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  Fort- 
nightly. 
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Cosmopolitan  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  statement  of 
circulation  distribution*  This 
statement  shows  exactly 
where  the  1,701,354  copies  of 
the  March  1925  issue  were 
distributed*  Every  advertiser 
or  advertising  agent  who  re- 
alizes  the  major  importance 
of  studying  location  of  cir- 
culation should  have  the 
Cosmopolitan  Distribution 
Statement  available  when 
making  up  lists*  A  copy  will 
be  sent  on  request* 

119  West  40th  St.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  October  issue  carries  a  greater  volume  of  advertis' 
ing  lineage  than  any  previous  October  issue  in  history 
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How  the  Motor  Bus  Is  Changing 
Transportation  Methods 


By  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood 


THE  story  of  the  development 
of  the  motor  bus  reads  like  a 
romance.  The  American  pub- 
lic has  made  the  wish  to  ride  on 
rubber,  and  master  minds  in  the 
fields  of  transportation  and  manu- 
facture are  being  put 
to  a  severe  test  to 
keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  this  great 
new  public  servant. 
So  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  motor  bus 
transportation  that 
up  to  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  impossible  to 
assemble  figures 
capable  of  giving  a 
picture  of  the  de- 
velopment. In  1921, 
however,  the  realiza- 
tion dawned  that  the 
country  was  con- 
fronted with  a  new 
giant  industry,  young 
in  years  but  power- 
ful in  strength  and 
stature,  and  at  this 
time  the  first  careful 
estimate  was  made  of 
the  number  of  ve- 
hicles in  operation. 
This  estimate  was 
placed  at  20,000.  To- 
day, there  are  ap- 
proximately 60,000 
motor  buses  serving 
the  public  and   it   is 


estimated  that  1930  will  see  no  less 
than  272,000  buses  in  active  service. 
The  early  days  of  the  industry 
were  closely  akin  to  the  hectic  "gold 
rush"  period,  and  the  problems  of 
organization,  regulation,  safety  and 


F'T^HE  big  inter-city  buses  which  are  used  over  the  long  hauls 
M.  boast  every  possible  feature  which  may  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  Pullman  type  chairs  with  air 
cushion  seats,  plate  glass  windows,  elaborate  springs  and  heavy 
tires  to  make  riding  easier  are  now  indispensable  features.  The 
lines  operating  them  cover  the  East,  the  prairies  of  the  Middle 

(West,  and  the  Pacific  slope  with  intricate  networks  of  routes. 
And  now  they  are  even  invading  the  deserts  of  the  Far  West 


fitting  the  bus  into  its  proper  place 
in  existing  means  of  transportation, 
were  tremendous.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1922  the  bus  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  an  important  unit  in  the 
transportation  world.  Activities 
crystallized  into  defi- 
nite proportions,  con- 
solidations of  oper- 
ating companies  were 
effected,  and  changes 
were  in  progress 
toward  larger  and 
safer  types  of  rolling 
stock.  At  this  time, 
also,  the  idea  of 
establishing  and 
maintaining  regular 
schedules  became 
more  firmly  a  part  of 
the  industry,  and  the 
place  of  the  bus  be- 
came better  under- 
stood. Bus  operation 
has  now  become  the 
subject  of  regulatory 
laws  in  thirty-two 
States,  and  in  most 
instances  has  been 
put  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  Utility 
Commission.  This 
policy  of  legislation 
protects  the  bus  from 
unfair  competition  as 
well  as  insuring  the 
public  that  buses  will 
be     operated     where 
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they  will  best  serve  everyone. 
In  the  early  days,  when 
manufacturers  and  oper- 
ators were  "finding  them- 
selves," changes  in  design 
were  almost  too  rapid  to 
note.  The  desire  to  meet 
the  public  demand  to  ride 
on  rubber  forced  some 
manufacturers  to  naount 
passenger  bodies  on  truck 
chassis;  a  combination  that 
did  not  contribute  to  pas- 
senger comfort  and  which  is 
being  rapidly  discarded  in 
favor  of  what  is  called  "all 
bus  design."  Truck  engines 
were  rapidly  replaced  by 
designs  giving  greater 
flexibility  and  power.  And 
then  two  factors  stepped 
into  the  picture  that  revo- 
lutionized body  building — 
competition  and  the  demand 
of  the  riding  public  for 
luxury  and  comfort.  Mod- 
ern, luxurious  parlor  car 
coaches  now  speed  along  our 
highways.     A  i  r     cushioned 


Courtesy  Mack  Trucks,   Inc. 


HOW  the  motor  bus  may  link  up  the  old  line 
of  the  traction  company  with  a  new  resi- 
dential district  without  the  expense  of  laying 
new   tracks   before   the    traffic   will   warrant   it 


railways  of  the  country 
view  the  development  of  an 
industry  having  such  a 
marked  influence  on  trans- 
portation?" 

To  answer  this  question 
one  must  go  far  back  into 
the  early  days  of  the  street 
car  industry  when  the  horse 
car  jangled  its  merry  way 
through  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  In  those  days  the 
operating  and  maintenance 
problems  of  the  street  rail- 
ways were  concerned  with 
such  factors  as  the  care  of 
stables,  the  feeding  of  the 
horses  and  the  simple  at- 
tention to  track.  The  pace 
of  living  then  was  not  so 
swift  and  transportation 
was  relatively  simple.  San 
Francisco,  however,  owing 
to  its  steep  grades,  tried  out 
an  innovation  known  as  the 
cable  car,  and  the  moving 
finger  of  fate  pointed  then 
to  the  ultimate  banishment 
of    that    staunch    friend    of 


seats,  wide  aisle  room,  fine  plate  work.  Striking  colors  advertise  the  man — the  horse.  The  storage  bat- 
glass  windows,  wicker  chair  frames,  coming  of  the  modern  bus  as  it  tery  car  was  tried,  various  experi- 
smoking  compartments,  restful  swings  down  the  broad  highway  or  ments  were  made  with  compressed 
color  schemes  and  silk  curtains,  all  weaves  its  way  among  the  network  air  as  a  means  of  motive  power,  and 
these  refinements  now  bid  for  pat-  of  traffic  that  crowds  our  city  [CONTINUED  ON  page  42] 
ronage  and  play  their  part  in  chang-  streets.  More- 
ing  the  riding  habits  of  the  country,  over,  schedules  are 
Steam  railroad  travel  has  changed  maintained  on  the 
but  little  within  the  last  few  decades,  tick  of  the  watch,  and 
and  the  parlor  car  and  sleeping  on  intercity  runs, 
coaches  have  become  standardized,  such  as  from  New 
The  bus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con-  York  to  Boston,  seats 
stantly  seeking  new  innovations  of  are  reserved  in  ad- 
comfort  as  a  means  to  build  up  its  vance.  ^^^^^^^^^  j^^K  .^^L.  '*, 
route — and  the  public  is  responding.  The  question  may 
The  bid  for  patronage  is  even  shown  well  be  asked,  "How 
in  the  beauty  of  the  exterior  paint  do  the  electric  street 


SNOW  is  not  the  least  of  the  obstacles 
which  a  bus  company  must  over- 
come in  order  to  maintain  its  schedule 
on  the  tick  of  the  watch.  The  buses 
must  get  through  the  roads  whether 
any  other  vehicular  traffic  does  or  not. 
The  photograph  above  shows  a  push 
plow  hitting  a  snowbank  at  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour  and  to  the  left  is  shown 
the  passenger  bus  following  it  through 
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Shoot  Straight  With  Your  Men 

By  B.  J.  Williams 

Director  of  Sales,  The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 


THERE  are  certain 
basic  or  f  u  n  d  a  - 
mental  qualities  at- 
taching to  every  line  of 
human  endeavor  and 
salesmanship  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  require- 
ments for  an  efficient 
and  successful  stevedore 
are  not  the  same  as  are 
demanded  in  a  physician 
or  surgeon.  A  man  might 
be  a  most  successful  me- 
chanic and  yet  be  a  fail- 
ure as  a  college  president. 
Again,  the  same  natural 
qualities  and  the  same 
training  do  not  produce 
the  great  merchant  and 
the  great  lawyer.  This 
matter  of  aptitude  and 
genuine  liking  for  a  par- 
ticular line  of  work  is 
highly  important  and 
should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  sales  man- 
a  g  e  r  .  The  treatment 
given  the  men  after  se- 
curing them  is  always 
a  great  deal  more  im- 
portant than  the  source  of  supply. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  a  business 
magazine  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing statement  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  a  large  eastern 
manufacturing  corporation  operat- 
ing nationally  in  a  food  product 
line: 

"During  the  years  that  I  was  sales 
manager  I  earned  the  reputation  of 
hiring  ten  and  firing  nine  in  order  to 
get  one  real  salesman." 
This  statement  is  made  in  a  form 
that  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  who 
reads  it  with  the  idea  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  proud  of  his  reputation 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was 
earned.  His  company  is  notorious 
for  its  treatment  of  salesmen. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  matter  of  a  just  and 
sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
sales  managers  toward  their  men,  I 
am  glad  that  such  methods  as  I 
have  just  referred  to  are  now  in 
large  measure  things  of  the  past. 
There  are  few  American  business 
men  today  who  would  be  proud  of 

From  an  address  before  Zone  Convention, 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion. 


such  an  attitude,  much  less  boast  of 
it.  I  think  any  man  who  boasts  of 
hiring  ten  men  and  firing  nine  of 
them  to  get  one  real  salesman, 
writes  himself  down  as  not  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  position  of  sales  man- 
ager, for  either  he  does  not  know 
how  to  select  salesmen  and  train 
them,  or  he  is  the  Simon  Legree  of 
the  modern  commercial  world. 

SALESMEN  should  be  given  a 
square  deal  in  the  matter  of 
their  remuneration  without  fighting 
for  it,  and  they  should  be  given  every 
possible  consideration  otherwise  so 
that  they  may  be  happy  and  comfort- 
able in  their  work  and  associations. 
The  way  to  have  happy,  contented, 
efficient  salesmen  is  to  determine  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  they  are 
worth  and  pay  them  a  little  more 
than  that.  Sympathy  and  justice 
should  be  the  keynote  of  your  rela- 
tions with  them.  Be  fair  to  them. 
Tell  them  the  truth  and  don't  "bull" 
them.  Remember  they  are  human 
beings  just  like  yourself.  Take  a 
personal  interest  in  them  and  in 
their  families.  If  they  do  a  good 
piece  of  work  commend  them  for  it. 


If  you  will  do  this  they 
will  take  criticism  when 
they  have  it  coming.  I 
have  never  known  a  sales- 
man who  wouldn't.  Sales- 
men, like  the  rest  of  us, 
make  errors  of  judgment 
once  in  a  while.  Point 
these  out  to  them  but 
don't  nag  them.  Analyze 
their  work  closely  and 
criticize  constructively.  If 
a  man  has  a  weakness 
point  it  out  to  him,  but 
in  a  manner  that  will 
secure  his  appreciation 
and  his  cooperation.  Show 
him  how  to  be  a  bigger 
and  a  better  man,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  as  he 
broadens  his  vision  and 
gets  a  higher  conception 
of  life  and  its  responsi- 
bilities he  will  automati- 
cally become  a  better 
salesman.  I  am  never 
greatly  concerned  about 
making  better  salesmen 
of  the  men  associated 
with  me  but  I  am  very 
greatly  concerned  about  making 
better  men  of  them,  for  I  know  I 
need  not  then  worry  about  their 
being  better  salesmen. 

Shoot  straight  with  your  men. 
Tell  them  the  truth.  Treat  them  all 
alike.  Do  not  play  favorites.  Let 
no  one  of  them  have  an  advantage 
over  the  other.  The  way  to  get  a 
good  organization  is  to  get  a  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  fair  dealing 
with  your  employees  and  your  cus- 
tomers, and  the  way  to  hold  them 
is  to  live  up  to  that  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  I  have  been 
with  the  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc., 
I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  now 
recall,  had  a  man  leave  to  go  with 
a  competitor  in  any  of  our  lines,  and 
during  the  same  period  I  have  not 
had  more  than  six  salesmen  volun- 
tarily leave  our  employ  and  every 
one  of  these  left  to  go  into  business 
for  himself.  More  than  half  of  them 
are  back  with  us. 

Sit  down  and  talk  to  your  sales- 
men once  in  a  while  in  a  friendly 
fashion  about  their  own  personal 
affairs — the  wife  and  kiddies — the 
progress  of  the  latter  in  school,  and 
the  boy  in  high  school  and  college, 
[continued  on  page  63] 
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On  a  Certain  Impatience  in 
Human  Beings 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


IT  was  agony  to  talk  to  Zimmie. 
He  always  selected  a  busy  morn- 
ing. He  always  appeared  at  one's 
desk  silently,  like  a  ghost  up  from 
the  floor. 

"I  have  just  come  in" — 

"Oh,  yes,  your  two  weeks'  trip." 
Nervously. 

" — come  in  from  a  two  weeks' 
trip"— 

"New  England!  Yes,  yes?"  Im- 
patiently. 

" — two  weeks'  trip  through  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut." 

"I  know  all  that.  Where's  the  re- 
port?"   Hopefully. 

"I  am  now  writing  my  report, 
and"— 

"Yes — yes.     When?"     Frantically. 

" — writing  my  report,  and  expect 
to  have  it  completed" — 

"When,  man,  when?"   Explosively. 

" — have  it  completed  on  Wednes- 
day." 

All  that  ever  saved  Zimmie  was 
his  six  feet  two.  Never  have  I 
known  a  man  to  make  his  business 
associates  so  exasperatingly,  con- 
sumingly,  frothingly  mad. 

Now,  if  Zimmie  had  been  a  direct- 
mail  piece,  or  a  magazine  page — 

Which  brings  me  to  "a  certain 
impatience  in  human  beings." 


Time  was  when  ministers  could 
preach,  two-hour  sermons,  and  still 
retain  an  audience.  Time  was  when 
drummers  could  make  all-afternoon 
calls,  and  still  keep  their  customers. 
Time  was  when  writers  could  afford 
three  chapter  digressions,  and  still 
hold  their  readers. 

But  we  of  today,  most  of  us,  are 
much  busier  folk.  More  to  earn, 
more  to  spend !  More  to  have,  more 
to  enjoy!  More  to  see,  more  to 
read! 

Now,  the  busier  a  man,  the  more 
impatient,  he.  Thus,  those  mottoes 
of  today,  "Cut  it  short";  "Make  it 
snappy." 

So,  John  and  Jane  Publick  send 
telegrams  instead  of  letters.  Their 
favorite  reading  is  headlines.  Their 
novels  come  to  them  in  movie  cap- 
tions.   The  whole  process  of  saying 


things,  doing  things,  assimilating 
things  has  become  tremendously 
speeded  up. 

This  certain  impatience  makes 
John  and  Jane  Publick  demand,  of 
all  reading,  that  it  be  (1)  interest- 
ing;  (2)  quick. 

Advertising?  Well — its  interest- 
ingness  and  helpfulness,  they 
shrewdly  suspect,  are  merely  an  ap- 
proach. The  end  of  every  adver- 
tising story  is  the  same,  "buy"  or 
"send  for."  So,  this  certain  impa- 
tience, tempered  with  this  certain 
sophistication,  demands  of  all  ad- 
vertising that  it  be  (1)  irresistibly 
interesting;    (2)    irresistibly    quick. 

SO,  therefore,  I  say  the  other 
great  task  of  the  copywriter  must 
be  to  speed  up  his  copy.  This  he 
can  do  with  all  manner  of  devices. 
This  he  must  do  with  all  manner  of 
devices.  Even  at  the  risk  of  literary 
sacrilege,  heresy,  and  Bolshevism. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  think  I  do 
quite  unforgivable  things  in  copy. 
I  leave  our  verbs,  conjunctions  and 
pronouns.  I  .scatter  punctuation 
around  like  buckshot.  I  begin  sen- 
tences with  "which."  I  am  fond  of 
the  verb  "get"  in  the  sense  of  ob- 
tain. I  parallel,  rhyme,  and  use 
repetition  to  the  extreme  of  being 
"tricky."  All  of  which  happens  to 
be  quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
mid-Victorian  English.  Yet,  rather 
than  have  my  copy  purist  and  slow, 
I  would  have  it  "unpurist"  and  fast. 

The  copywriter  must  literally 
plunge  his  ideas  and  urges  into  the 
minds  of  John  and  Jane  Publick. 
If  grammar  hinders,  then  away  with 
grammar.  If  words  obstruct,  then 
revolutionize  words.  If  phrases 
complicate,  then  out  with  ifs,  whens, 
and  wherefores. 

Speed !     Speed !     Speed ! 

Nor  is  this  another  "daring  inno- 
vation of  modernism."  Schopen- 
hauer stated  the  theory  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Said  he:  "Therefore,  if 
possible,  the  quintessence  only! 
Mere  leading  thoughts!" 

To  those  who  wrote  the  draggy 
copy  of  those  days,  Schopejihauer 
said:  "To  use  many  words  to  com- 


municate few  thoughts  is  the  sign 
of  mediocrity.  To  gather  much 
thought  into  few  words  is  the  mark 
of  genius." 

If  you  would  see  how  far  this 
practical  concept  of  writing  has 
progressed,  trace  the  evolution  of 
"style."  Begin  with  Milton.  Pick- 
ing up  one  of  his  prose  volumes  at 
random,  and  beginning  with  the  in- 
troductory sentence  of  its  first 
essay,  we  read: 

"Amidst  those  deep  and  retired 
thoughts,  with  which  every  man 
Christianly  instructed,  ought  to  be 
most  frequent,  of  God,  and  of  his 
miraculous  ways,  and  works, 
amongst  men,  and  of  our  Religion 
.ind  worship  to  be  performed  to  him ; 
after  the  story  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  suffering  to  the  lowest  bent 
of  weakness,  in  the  flesh,  and  pres- 
ently triumphing  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory,  in  the  spirit,  which 
drew  up  his  body  also,  till  we  both 
be  united  to  him  in  the  Revelation 
of  his  Kingdom;  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  more  worthy  to  take  up  in 
the  whole  passion  of  pity,  on  the  one 
side,  and  joy,  on  the  other,  than  to 
consider,  first,  the  corruption  and 
then  the  long-deferred  but  much 
more  wonderful  and  happy  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  in  these  latter 
days." 

MOVE  on  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  Burke.  Again  picking 
up  a  volume  at  random,  and  opening 
to  the  first  sentence  of  its  first  essay, 
we  read: 

"On  a  superficial  view  we  may 
seem  to  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  our  reasonings,  and  no  less 
in  our  pleasures;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  difference,  which  I  think  to 
be  apparent  rather  than  real,  it  is 
probable  that  the  standard  both  of 
reason  and  taste  is  the  same  in  all 
human  creatures." 

Another  fifty  years.  Charles 
Dickens.  Here  is  the  first  sentence 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby: 

"There  once  lived,  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  the  county  of  Devonshire, 
one  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby,  a  worthy 
gentleman,   who,   taking   it  into   his 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    51 1 
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America  Has  Swallowed  a  Slogan 
With  Blind,  Unthinking  Faith 

Isn't  It  Time  to  Junk  the  Generality  That  "It  Pays  to  Advertise"? 

By  Charles  Edison 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries 


A  LMOST  anyone  you  meet 
/\  will  have  some  sort  of 
J.  JLthoughts  of  his  own  as  to 
what  constitutes  advertising,  on 
what  is  the  very  best  way  to  do 
it,  on  how  much  should  be  done, 
on  whether  it  should  be  ugly  or 
beautiful,  large  or  small,  short, 
intensive  and  often  or  consist- 
ent and  continuous.  A  day  doe? 
not  pass  but  at  least  one  new 
scheme  for  divulging  to  the  pub- 
lic our  great  secret,  that  we 
have  products  for  sale,  comes  to 
us  either  in  the  person  of  a 
solicitor  or  through  the  mails. 
We  are  continuously  being  sold, 
resold  and  sold  again  the  idea 
that  some  particular  form  of  ad- 
vertising pays,   and  pays  best. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  with  but  few  exceptions  the 
solicitations  are  all  on  what  kind 
of  advertising  is  best;  and  the 
big  fundamental  matter,  of 
whether  there  should  be  any  ad- 
vertising at  all,  never  enters 
into  the  discussions.  The  gen- 
erality expressed  in  the  phrase 
"It  pays  to  advertise"  has  be- 
come such  a  universally  ac- 
cepted truth  that  it  never  occurs 
to  anybody  that  there  could  be 
any  doubt  about  it. 

When  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  advertising  covers  almost  any 
method   of   letting   people   know 


©  n.  &  u. 


WHEN  Mr.  Edison,  son  of  the  famous 
inventor,  recently  addressed  a  group 
of  advertising  students  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, he  startled  his  audience  by  the 
unconventionality  of  his  viewpoint. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Le 
Quatte  we  present  it  to  our  readers  who 
will  probably  be  divided  in  their  reactions 


about  that  slogan  is  that  the 
American  public  has  swallowed 
it — bait,  hook,  line  and  sinker — 
with  a  sort  of  blind  and  un- 
thinking faith.  They  have  had 
it  hammered  into  them  so  hard, 
so  long,  and  so  successfully  in  so 
many  ways  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  effort  made  to 
analyze  what  is  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  truth.  I 
want  to  hang  out  a  few  danger 
signals  today.  In  other  words, 
the  real  answer  as  to  whether 
advertising  pays  or  not  is,  that 
sometimes  it  does  and  some- 
times it  doesn't,  and  that  only 
by  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  factors  involved 
in  a  particular  case  can  the 
chances  of  failure  in  an  adver- 
tising campaign  be  minimized. 

When  I  joined  this  organiza- 
tion in  1913,  the  major  activi- 
ties grouped  under  the  general 
name  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  In- 
dustries were  as  follows:  Manu- 
facture and  sale  of  phonographs 
and  phonograph  records,  both 
the  disc  type  and  the  cylinder 
type;  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Portland  cement ;  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  motion 
pictures;  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  storage  batteries  and 
primary  batteries;  a  numbering 
machine    business;    a    chemical 


about  yourself  and  your  product,  the  sense  of  buying  space  and  print-  business,  manufacturing  benzol,  ani- 
Circus  parades,  radio  broadcasting,  ing  your  message  in  any  form  of  line  and  other  coal  tar  products; 
publicity  stunts  of  all  kinds,  expen-  medium.  Now  right  at  the  outset  I  and  an  office  specialty  business  rep- 
sive  offices  and  a  thousand  and  one  want  to  state  emphatically  that  be-  resented  by  the  Ediphone.  It  does  not 
other  things  could  quite  properly  be  cause  I  question  the  generality  "It  take  much  imagination  to  see  that 
included  under  this  very  expansive  pays  to  advertise,"  I  have  no  inten-  these  industries,  although  tied  to- 
heading.  I  want  to  restrict  myself,  tion  of  making  an  equally  vicious  gether  as  one  unit,  are,  in  fact,  as 
however,  to  just  one  phase,  that  con-  generality  by  saying  that  it  does  not  utterly  dissimilar  one  from  the 
cerns  itself  with  advertising  through  pay  to  advertise.  Somebody  once  other  as  any  group  of  industries 
the  purchase  of  space  and  the  .said — I  think  it  was  Napoleon  or  could  possibly  be.  The  problems  of 
printed  word.  some  other  national  advertiser — that  phonograph  merchandising  are  ut- 
We  then  get  down  to  the  matter  "All  generalities  are  untrue,  includ-  terly  unlike  those  of  merchandising 
of  examining  rhe  truth  of  that  far-  ing  this  one,"  and  that  is  just  the  portland  cement;  portland  cement  la 
flung  generality,  "It  pays  to  adver-  way  I  feel  about  the  slogan  "It  pays  again  different  from  motion  pic- 
tise,"  using  the  term  "advertise"  in  to   advertise."     What    I    object    to  tures,    and    motion    pictures    from 
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storage  batteries,  and  so  on.  Each 
had  its  distinct  problems  and 
each  had  its  individual  advertising 
problem. 

We  have  left  five  utterly  dissimi- 
lar businesses.  You  can  well  imagine 
that  I  am  approached — in  fact,  bom- 
barded, by  those  interested  in  get- 
ting us  to  do  some  form  of  adver- 
tising— about  five  times  as  often  as 
is  a  concern  that  manufactures  and 
distributes  one  main  product.  This 
fact  may  have  served  to  confuse  my 
mind  in  regard  to  advertising,  but 
it  has  also  served  to  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  the  wise  remark  that 
"Most  of  the  things  we  believe  to  be 
true  ain't."  I  found  myself  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  a  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  particular  re- 
ligious faith  and  who  is  suddenly 
subjected  to  the  inroads  and  argu- 
ments of  other  faiths.  I  believed  that 
it  "paid  to  advertise"  when  I  first 
came  with  our  organization,  but 
gradually  as  I  listened  to  selling  talk 


designed  to  show  that  some  one  par- 
ticular brand  of  advertising  was  the 
panacea  for  all  our  ills,  which  argu- 
ment was  knocked  in  the  head  by 
each  successive  caller  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  his  particular  kind  of 
advertising  was  the  only  true  god,  I 
began  to  feel  certain  misgivings, 
certain  feelings  that  perhaps  this 
accepted  faith  of  mine  would  not 
stand  too  searching  an  analysis. 

However,  it  required  the  commer- 
cial hardships  of  the  years  1920  and 
1921  to  make  these  misgivings  take 
the  form  of  constructive  misgivings 
and  constructive  analysis.  In  other 
words,  it  took  the  shock  of  a  very 
much  strained  condition  of  our 
pocketbook  and  the  fact  that  we  had 
little  money  to  spend  for  anything, 
let  alone  advertising,  to  bring  me 
around  to  the  point  where  I  started 
to  think  about  the  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  think  fast 
enough  nor  did  I  think  drastically 
enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  our  de- 
creasing resources.    I  was  still  grop- 


ing around  with  half  way  measures 
in  regard  to  advertising  and  other 
expenses  connected  with  sales  pro- 
motion when,  my  father,  Thomas 
Edison,  observing  the  trend  of 
things,  undertook  to  do  not  only  my 
thinking  but  the  sales  managers' 
thinking  as  well.  To  him  it  was  an 
old  story.  He  had  weathered  at 
least  five  major  panics  in  his  busi- 
ness career.  He  knew  how  they 
acted,  and  he  knew  that  there  was 
one  time  at  least  when  there  was  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  pay  to  advertise — and  that  was 
the  time  when  things  were  rapidly 
heading  toward  a  financial  catas- 
trophe. Where  we  had  been  put- 
tering around  with  the  trimming  of 
appropriations,  cutting  down  on  this 
and  cutting  down  on  that,  Mr.  Edi- 
son, the  minute  he  became  aware  of 
the  real  situation  took  entire  charge, 
and  with  one  fell  swoop  chucked  the 
whole   thing   overboard. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  after 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   46] 


Where  Is  the  Lady  in  Lingerie  ? 


IT  seems  to  be  something  of  an 
advertising  convention  that  per- 
fume— eau  de  toilette,  or 
what  you  will — is  inseparably 
associated  with  sex  appeal. 
So  we  are  treated  to  engaging 
reproductions  of  ladies  in 
negligee,  ladies  in  lingerie 
and  ladies  in  somewhat  less 
whenever  we  are  urged  to 
buy  a  phial,  bottle  or  de- 
canter of  Eau  de  Hoosis  by 
the  ounce  or  by  the  pint.  For 
the  discovery,  advertisingly 
speaking,  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  women  in  this 
world  who  look  upon  per- 
fumery as  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  near-vice,  we  are  in- 
debted to  George  Borgfeldt 
&  Company,  selling  agents  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  Rigaud's  Un  Air  Em- 
baume. 

Simplicity  character- 
izes  this  Rigaud  advertising; 
simplicity  and  the  good  taste 
best  calculated  to  appeal  to 
"the  woman  of  genuine  so- 
cial distinction"  to  whom  the 
copy  is  addressed.  Clever 
phraseology,  that.  Just  what 
constitutes  genuine  social  dis- 
tinction it  would  be  difficult 
to  state.  It  is  a  quality  or  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  is  as  inde- 
finable  as  the  subtle  but  poignant 


scent  of  the  perfume  of  genuine  dis- 
tinction.    And  it  possesses  an  irre- 


0NE  of  the  very  few  perfumes  ac- 
ceptable to  the  woman  of  gen- 
uine social  distinction  is  Rigaud's 
Un  Air  Embaumc,  an  authentic  and 
most  intriguing  Parisian  fragrance. 


^Antt  tit  pricti  art  titt  as  hi^h  as  y«k  would  txptct\ 


sistible  fascination  for  the  woman 
of  today,  no  matter  what  her  indi- 
vidual place  in  the  social  scheme  of 


things.  In  this  country  where  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  every  Judy 
O'Grady  to  aspire  from  the 
notions  counter  to  Bailey's 
Beach,  and  such  aspirations 
nearly  always  take  the  form 
of  imitating.  Thus,  by  play- 
ing on  this  inherent  trait  of 
human  nature,  Rigaud  ap- 
peals to  a  potential  market 
which  is  measured  in  terms 
of  millions  rather  than  four- 
hundreds. 

But  the  appeal  of  these  ad- 
vertisements is  directed  to 
the  masses  only  by  implica- 
tion. Their  true  appeal,  in 
illustration  as  well  as  copy,  is 
to  that  ambiguous  class  to 
which  they  are  addressed. 
There  is  a  "social  distinc- 
tion" about  the  whole  layout 
which  rings  true.  The  pic- 
ture reproduced  is  of  a 
woman  not  only  young  and 
attractive,  but  lifted  imme- 
diately out  of  the  magazine 
cover  class  by  a  certain  in- 
definable refinement  of  fea- 
ture. And  the  whole  is  en- 
hanced by  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  plenty  of  white 
space  and  attrtctive  lettering. 
Pleasing  to  the  eye  and  refreshing 
to  the  sex-jaded  intellect  are  these 
"draped"  perfumery  advertisements. 
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Is  Mail  Order  Selling  Entering 

a  New  Era? 

By  Gerald  W.  Bennett 


A  FEW  years  ago  a 
famous  retail  au- 
Lthority  made  the 
assertion — and  it  went 
unchallenged — that  the 
mail  order  house  had 
reached  the  peak  of  its 
development,  and  that  it 
would  thereafter  grow 
only  about  in  proportion 
as  the  population  would 
increase.  Its  bonanza 
period  was  over. 

Yet  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company  sales 
have  been  shooting  up  to 
record  heights  recently, 
and  it  is  apparent  from 
figures  to  date  that  its 
sales  for  1925  will  be  a 
phenomenal  increase  over 
the  1924  figure  of  150 
million  dollars — w  h  i  c  h 
was  a  lively  increase  over 
the  year  before. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany reached  a  peak,  it 
is  true,  in  1920  (245 
millions),  but  its  1924 
volume    was    up    to    206 


The  typical  mail  order 
house  customer,  1925 
model,  is  a  town  or  city 
family,  large  as  is  still 
the  mail  order  farm 
trade.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife  have  acquired 
new  habits  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  automobile. 
They  perhaps  buy  as 
much  in  dollar  volume 
from  mail  order  houses, 
but  they  do  not  buy  the 
same  things.  It  is  the 
town  and  city  customer 
who  has  enlarged  his 
mail  order  buying;  who 
is  the  advancing  factor  in 
mail  order  selling. 

The  mail  order  buying 
method  provides  a  closer 
paring  down  of  distribu- 
tion costs  on  many  types 
no  longer  the   principal  source  of  the  mail  order      of  goods  than  is  possible 

house's  revenue.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  have  acquired      in    any    other    way.     On 

new  habits  with  the  coming  of  the  automobile.     The      certain    kinds    of    goods, 

typical  mail  order  house  customer,  1925  model,  is  the 

town  or  city  family  in  the  haven  of  cheap  merchandising 


THE  R.  F.  D.  box  and  the  rural  postman's  cart  are 


though  not  absolutely  all, 
the  mail  order  houses  are 
underselling  every- 
body else.     I  believe  it  is 


millions,  and  if  the  sales  thus  far    the  city    (where   the   great  bulk  of    necessary  to  concede  that  the  mail 


order  selling  method  represents  a 
more  thoroughly  economic  mode  of 
selling  than  any  other  now  being 
used    in    a    large   way.      It    has    no 


indicated  for  1925  continue,  as  it  is  our  population  now  is)  has  been  de- 

apparent   they   will,   the   1925   sales  veloping  a  constantly  increasing  ap- 

will   reach  almost  to  the  1920  high  petite  for  mail  order  buying. 

peak     figure.      Other     mail     order  At  first  blush,  this  seems  incredi- 

houses  show  a  similar  advance.  ble.    But  is  is  true.    New  York  City,  elaborate  displays  to  make,  no  high 

We  have  here  then  a  phenomenon  the  haven  of  cheap  merchandising—  rents,  and  can  profit  most  from  cen- 

which  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  type  with  its  push  carts,  its  chain  stores,  tralized  buying  and  system  in  filling 

of  business  which  is  passe  or  which  its  cut  rate  and  "outlet"  stores  and  orders.  ,  Finally     the     mail     order 

has  reached  its  "peak"  or  saturation  its   innumerable   bargain   basements  houses,  through  their  new  system  of 

period.     The  case  made  out  for  the  — absorbs  many  millions  of  dollars  local  warehouse  shipping  units,  are 

maturity    and    decline    of    the    mail  worth  of  western  mail  order  house  cutting  down  transportation  cost  to 

order    house    seemed,    at    the    time,  merchandise.      Twelve      or      fifteen  a  minimum.     It  is  just  as  cheap,  if 

very  logical  indeed.    The  rural  popu-  years   ago    it   was   considered   quite  not  cheaper,  to  have  goods  sent  from 

lation  has  not  increased  since  1900.  remarkable     that     one     mail     order  the  factory  to   the  local  warehouse 

The  chain   store   has   been   growing  house  had  35,000  New  York  names  shipping  unit  than  to  send  them  to 

very  fast.    The  automobile  and  good  on  its  lists.     But  today  that  number  the  central  headquarters.    Then,  the 

roads   have   brought   the   farmer   to  is  nearer  150,000  or  200,000.    There  re-haul  mileage  is  cut  down  in  ship- 

the  small  town  stores,  so  that  he  no  are  no  very  accurate  figures,  but  it  ping    to    the    customer    from    the 

longer   is   dependent   on   mail   order  is   np   surprise  to  those  who   study  nearest  shipping  unit.     In  this  way 

buying  for  variety.  the  subject  to  learn  that  300,000  to  goods     travel     more     nearly     in     a 

All   of  these   important   economic  400,000  people  in  Greater  New  York  straight  line  to  the  consumer  than 

changes  are  true,  and  they  have  ad-  are  customers  of  mail  order  houses,  they  do  in  ordinary  distribution, 

mittedly  changed  the  complexion  of  What    is    true    of    New    York    is  Thus     the     renewed    mail     order 

mail  order  buying.     But  they  have  equally   true    of   other    cities.      The  growth  which  is  now  beginning  to 

not      adversely      affected      it.      The  mail  order  houses  no  longer  do  the  be  so   noticeable,    even   in  the   very 

really  startling  development  is  that  bulk  of  their  business  with  farmers,  centers    of    retail    competition,    is 
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Do  you  need  an  anchorage  buoy 
in  your  bathtub? 

Wr     HAVE     T\iC'0     SUGGESTIONS     TO     MAKE 

If  ^our  soap  Insists  upon  scuttling  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  Avith  the  sHppery 
elusiveness  of  a  frightened  tadpole,  have  a  reHable  manufacturer  of  marine 
equipment  make  you  an  anchorage  buoy  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the 
illustration,  attach  a  chain  or  firm  cord  to  the  buoy  and  the  soap,  and  you 
will  always  be  able  to  recover  the  latter  in  case  of  neeq. 


Buy  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 


T&ir//cr.-r;a;; 


Split-second  comfort 


When  you  sec  an  earnest  face-washer 
diligcncly  ni^ssaging  the  soap  with  ail 
the  hopefulness  of  an  eager  young 
bond-salesman;  when  you  see  his  final 
produa.  hke  boiled  starch  sparsely  pop- 
ulated by  a  few  orphaned  bubbles,  you 
know  this  for  cenain:  his  soap  is  not 
Ivory. 

No!  With  the  same  effon  the 
Ivoried  man  would  have  about  a  pint 
of  thick,  rich,  pearly-white  lather, 
lathct  that  ingratiates  itself  into  every 
pore  and  gets  a  warm  welcome  from 
everything  but  dirt. 

^ow  watch  your   Ivorylcss  man 


when  he  gets  to  the  nnsing  stage.  As 
dash  after  dash  of  water  fails  to  remove 
the  oiled  rubber  feeling  from  his  skin, 
he  yields  to  discouragement  and  hands 
the  job  to  the  over- worked  towel. 
You  know  what  "rinsing"  with  a  towel 
means — a  skin  that  feels  like  owl-wagon 
pie-crust. 

But  rinsing  Ivory  lather  is  as  easy  and 
quick  as  holing  a  two-inch  putt  for  a 
par  four.  And  the  face  that  smiles,  up 
from  the  stainless  towel  tells  a  story  of 
gentle  Ivory  treatment  in  which  justice 
has  been  generously  tempered  with 
mercy. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 


99**/'-%  PURE 


-  HttI  is  MfWi:  When  Cucw  ■•orr— 
ihc  hvidr  new  etlLt  of  Ivon  nude  n. 
pRiiJIy  lot  ouhiuad  um— (oid«  in- 
to ihe  honl(.  wtp-dtbam  uib«iilc 
lAr  (ipplci  on  a  qum  pool.  Cunl 
Ivory  mn  hu^ndi,  wivcv  duifbfH^ 


To  Problem^' Solvers 


We  live  in  a  sdentific  tge.  It  has 
therefore  become  customary  to  ap- 
proach all  problems,  both  industrial 
and  domestic,  in  a  truly  scientific 
manner. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  let  us  present 
the  following  problem: 

Auumc  thai  a  min  n  uking  i  baJiml 
immcmon  (bath),  using  a  coagulum  of 
sodium  olcaic  (piece  of  loapj  whicb, 
when  ittipptd  into  the  baJnof  Ii<)uid 
(water),  teekt  lu  own  level  at  the  nadii 
of  the  potccUin  (unla).  If,  then, 
while  the  man  tcarche^  diligently  for 
the  ciiuive  coagulum.  the  thernul  index 
(icfnpeniure)  of  the  room  increases  by 
two  (or  more)  dcgmi,  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  simple.  The 
man  has  become  irritated,  if  not  angry. 


The  prevention  of  such  an  un- 
happy event  is  just  as  simple  as  the 
answer  to  the  problem  itself — the 
man  should  get  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Because  Ivory  Soap  doesn't  sink — 
it  floats. 

More — it  lathers.  It  rinsei  off.  It 
is  iDhite  (no  stained  soap^ishes).  And 
when  a  sclf-respcaing  male  emerges 
from  an  Ivory  bath,  he  bears  with 
him  no  accusing  scent  to  convia  him 
of  beauty-parlor  methods.  His  un- 
spoken message  to  the  world  is,  "I've 
just  had  a  corking  good  bath,"  which, 
to  most  of  the  world,  means  unmis- 
takably an  Ivory  bath. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99<*"M'^PURt 


PROCTER  ft  GAMBLE 


YOUR  Cue  dtKfm  nOK  >run  mot 
>(.tn>.ri(  lux.cr— Gucii  Ivott 
(nude  tmdl  npciuJIr  for  fi(«  uid 


GENTLEMEN    BATHERS 


IF  you  grew  up  in  the  days  when  they  used  to  drive  the  funeral  hacks  back  from  the  cemetery  at  a  smart  trot, 
you  are  of  the  vintage  of  Otho  Cushing's  gods  and  goddesses  in  Lije.  You  probably  figured  that  one  day 
you  would  marry  one  of  those  girls.  Meanwhile  you  have  married,  and  twenty  years  have  passed.  Meanwhile, 
too,  Ivory  has  discovered  that  the  Gushing  style  is  a  clean,  non-physical  manner  of  treating  a  rather  messy 
subject,  that  it  gives  a  good  "color"  to  an  advertising  page,  and  that  it  allows  a  commonplace  commodity  to 
become  genuinely  diverting.    Read  the  copy;  it  took  a  young  mind  to  write  it,  and  an  old  head  to  approve  it. 
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The  Charge  Against  the  Department  Store 


My  Answer  Is  "No! 

By  W.  D.  Baker 

The  Rieser  Company,  Inc.  ("Venida"  Hair  Nets) 


?5 


I 


I  READ  with  interest 
the  article  in  your 
July  29  issue,  "The 
Charge  Against  the  De- 
partment Store." 

You  ask,  "Is  this  in- 
dictment true  ? ' '  My 
answer  is  "No."  True  in 
a  few  cases,  no  doubt, 
but  as  a  broad  accusa- 
tion against  department 
stores  as  a  whole,  em- 
phatically no. 

As  a  foreword,  I  might 

say  I  have  been  actively       

engaged     in     advertising       

work  since  1906.  I  have 
had  years  of  experience  with  lead- 
ing advertising  agencies — as  a  pro- 
duction manager,  an  executive  and 
a  space  buyer.  I  have  been  a  so- 
licitor and  sold  advertising  to  ad- 
vertising managers  and  agencies. 
So  I  know  both  ends  of  that  game. 

Right  now  I  am  advertising  man- 
ager of  a  national  institution,  and 
supplemental  to  this  advertising 
work  have  charge  of  western  sales. 
I  personally  spend  many  months 
each  year  on  the  road  selling  goods. 
I  call  on  most  of  the  leading  depart- 
ment stores  from  Chicago  to  the 
Coast. 

This   brief   summary    indicates,    I 


N  the  July  29  issue  of  the  Fortmghtly  we  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "The  Charge  Against  the 
Department  Store,"  in  which  a  manufacturer  made  a 
detailed  indictment  against  the  business  practices 
common  among  department  stores  according  to  his 
experience.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Baker,  speaking  also 
from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  makes  fuUy  as 
sweeping  and  detailed  a  refutation  of  those  charges. 
Frank  discussions  are  stimulating  both  to  thought  and 
to  business,  and  we  welcome  any  further  expressions 
of  opinion  or  experience  on  this  subject,  especially 
from  the  angle  of  the  department  stores  themselves. 


would  go  up.  But  from  a  volume 
standpoint  the  job  lot  merchandise 
means  little  in  relation  to  total  store 
volume. 

I  was  in  a  leading  New  York  de- 
partment store  the  other  day.  They 
were  selling  hosiery  of  a  standard 
advertised  brand  at  a  low  price. 
The  goods  were  marked  "seconds." 
For  the  price  the  public  obtained 
wonderful  value,  the  manufacturer 
secured  an  outlet  for  merchandise, 
perhaps  unsalable  through  his  regu- 
lar channels.  Everybody  was  satis- 
fied— the  department  store,  not  be- 
cause of  big  profit,  for  the  retail 
price   was   too   low  to   permit   that, 


fied,  "In  conference,  call 
next  week."  And  "next 
week"  never  came. 

3.  The  charge  is  made 
that  far  too  many  depart- 
ment store  buyers  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of 
sound,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  buying,  such  as 
placing  orders  far  enough 
in  advance  to  equalize 
production  activity. 

A  department  store 
buyer    is    also    the    sales 

manager    of    the    depart- 

ment  for  which  he  or  she 

buys.  His  value  to  his 
company  is  dependent  on  the  profit 
he  makes.  Departments  in  leading 
department  stores  are  conducted  in 
many  ways  as  separate  units.  Any 
buyer  who  can  show  a  profit  at  the 
end  of  a  year — also  turnover  and 
small  inventory^ — has  done  his  job 
well.  That  is  what  counts;  not  the 
simplifying  of  manufacturing  prob- 
lems. 

MANUFACTURERS  who  com- 
plain of  difficult  manufactur- 
ing conditions  because  of  failure  of 
buyers  to  anticipate  their  require- 
ments, only  have  themselves  as  a 
class  to  thank  for  this  condition,  be- 


think, I  speak  from  experience  when    but  because  the  public  was  able  to    cause  they  have  made  it  possible  for 


T  answer  the  various  charges  indi- 
cated in  this  article,  as  follows : 

1.  It  states  that  the  average  de- 
partment store  buyer  is  so  keen  for 
job   lots,    distress    merchandise    and 


receive  unusual  value.     The  hosiery  a  buyer  to  buy  from  hand-to-mouth, 

department    was     "sweetened" — the  It    is    as     simple    as    A-B-C.     Why 

good  will  increased.  should  a   buyer   place   large   orders, 

2.  It  says  the  average  department  months  in  advance  if  there  are  good 

store  buyer  has   no   regard   for  his  manufacturers  ready  to  furnish  him 


close-outs  that  he  or  she  has  learned    word,  and  not  the  slightest  courtesy    his   requirements  without  this  pro- 


I'ttle  or  nothing  of  cooperation  with 
manufacturers  of  good,  standard 
merchandise  and  does  not  want  to 
learn,  etc.,  etc. 

This  indictment  is  unfair  and 
narrow.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
certain  types  of  department  stores 
are  keen  to  purchase  job  lots.  Lots 
of  stores  are  not.  We  have  on  hand 
this  minute  a  vast  quantity  of  job 
merchandise  we  would  be  glad  to  sell 
at  almost  any  price.  Yet  our  sales 
of  our  trademarked  item,  nationally 
advertised,  go  merrily  along. 

It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
some  manufacturers  that  they  are 
able  to  dispose  of  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise in  this  way.  Otherwise, 
the    cost    of    their    standard    goods 


or   care   for   the   time   of   the    sales 
representatives  who  call   upon  him. 


w; 


HY  does  the  author  refer 
merely  to  department  store 
buyers?  Why  not  to  a  few  buyers 
in  all  fields?  Why  does  he  not  refer, 
for  example,  to  advertising  mana- 
gers and  agency  space  buyers  ?  I  find 
department  store  buyers  as  a  class 
easier  to  see  than  advertising  agency 
space  buyers.  I  have  found  them 
less  prone  to  evade,  to  let  you  down 
easy.  As  an  example,  I  remember 
having  made  appointment  after  ap- 
pointment with  a  space  buyer  of  a 
leading  advertising  agency,  only  to 
have  word  sent  out  to  me,  when  I 
presented  myself  at  the  time  speci- 


cedure?  Why  should  he  unneces- 
sarily extend  his  commitments? 

4.  The  writer  says  that  depart- 
ment store  buyers  are  continually 
endeavoring  to  use  their  buying 
strength  on  smaller  manufacturers 
to  force  unbusinesslike,  off-standard, 
unjust  terms,  and  using  devious,  ir- 
ritating, often  dishonest  methods  to 
accomplish  their  ends  and  force  man- 
ufacturers to  bear  the  capital  burden 
properly  belonging  to  the  store. 

This  is  far  too  general  a  state- 
ment. Undoubtedly  it  exists  in 
specific  instances,  but  the  great  de- 
partment stores  as  I  have  personally 
found  them,  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  anything  which  in  any  way 
could  be  classified  as  "using  devious, 
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Shall  We  Play  for  Inquiries  ? 

A  Frank  Discussion  of  the  Dangers  Which  Lurk 
in  Over-Emphasis  Upon  Inquiries 


THERE  is  a  certain  type  of  ad- 
vertiser to  whom  an  inquiry  is 
apparently  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  advertising.  Place  in  his  hands 
each  morning  even  a  modest  batch 
of  envelopes  duly  blazoned  with  key 
numbers  and  all  is  well  along  the  ad- 
vertising Potomac. 

Inquiries  are  to  him  the  One  and 
Only  Proof  Positive  of  advertising 
effectiveness  and  woe  betide  his  ad- 
vertising manager  or  agency  should 
either  so  far  forget  caution  as  to  in- 
sinuate any  heresy  to  the  effect  that 
inquiries  are  not  a  gauge  of  adver- 
tising. 

I  grant  you  that  there  is  a  most 
gratifying  satisfaction  in  marking 
"Sold"  against  a  name  in  an  inquiry 
record  and  that,  therefore,  each  in- 
coming inquiry  throbs  with  the 
pleasing  possibility  of  being  some 
day  chalked  up  as  a  sale  directly 
creditable  to  advertising.  No,  I  do 
not  undervalue  inquiries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  contend 
that  insistence  upon  inquiries  has 
wrecked  more   advertising  ventures 


FREE 


TWO 

VALUABLE 
BOOKS 


them 


than  it  has  ever  brought  through  to 
lasting  success.  (Obviously,  I  ex- 
cept mail  order  advertising  from 
this  contention.) 

The  black-faced  gentleman  lurk- 
ing in  the  edifice  for  fire-wood  is 
this  fact — that  insistence  upon  in- 
quiries almost  automatically  brings 
about  a  type  of  copy  which  neglects 
the  sales-job  through  over-anxiety  to 
lure  plentiful  inquiries.  On  a  com- 
modity which  is  bought  over  the 
counter  or  is  largely  sold  by  local 
distributors  without  occasioning 
correspondence  between  consumer 
and  manufacturer,  this  copy-fault 
can  produce  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Continue  it  too  long  and 
the  ultimate  verdict  is — "Advertis- 
ing doesn't  pay — we've  tried  it  and 
we  know." 

For  the  possible  benefit  of  those 
who  have  employers  or  clients  over- 
infatuated  with  inquiries,  I  want  to 
explain  a  rather  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  the  perils  of  over-emphasis 
on  inquiries  which  has  served  me 
successfully  several  times  since  the 


USE  THIS  COUPON  I  zn. 


day  when  it  first  came  to  my  aid  in 
selling  a  changed  viewpoint  on  in- 
quiries. 

My  connection  at  the  time  was 
with  a  company  selling  an  item  of 
farm  equipment  through  implement 
and  hardware  stores  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  For  many  years  pre- 
vious its  advertising  had  been 
limited  to  very  small  space  per  in- 
sertion, followed  each  year  by  care- 
ful computations  and  tabulations  of 
relative  costs  per  inquiry.  A  trade 
check-up  completed  a  few  months 
earlier  had  clearly  shown  that  this 
type  of  advertising  had  made  little 
or  no  impression  upon  dealers,  pres- 
ent or  prospective.  In  the  season  in 
question  we  had,  therefore,  largely 
through  my  advocacy,  reduced  the 
list  of  papers  and  used  page  and 
half-page  space  in  the  survivors. 

The  cost  per  inquiry  had  multi- 
plied many  times  as  a  result. 

The  personal  consequence  was 
that,  at  a  review  conference  over  the 
season's    advertising,    I    was    being 
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This  Space 
to  be  used  - 
to  Sell  Goods 


■  I  ^  ms  space  dauotad  to 
I         e/ettinq  inquiries 


REPRODUCTIONS  of  the  three  types  of  advertising  layouts  referred  to  in  the  article.  The  first  one, 
.making  the  literature  of  the  company  as  alluring  as  possible  and  emphasizing  the  word  "Free,  is 
admirably  calculated  to  coax  inquiries,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  leaving  the  many  thousands  of  non- 
inquirers  in  total  ignorance  of  the  line.  The  second  layout  gives  about  25  per  cent  of  its  space  to  the 
obtaining  of  requests  for  the  catalog,  which  percentage  is  wasted  upon  those  who  do  not  inquire.  The 
third  advertisement  aims  toward  selling  the  line  to  the  total  number  of  readers,  even  at  the  cost  of  an 
impressive  inquiry  return  from  the  minority.     Which  type  of  advertising  is  best  suited  to  your  business? 


Beware  the  Descriptive  Trademark 

IT  is  perfectly  amazing  how  many  concerns  still 
ignore  the  plain  dangers  of  inexpertly  selected  trade- 
marks. 

The  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  has  just  been  told  by 
the  Patent  Office  that  its  trademark  "Real  Silk"  is  not 
admissible  as  a  trademark — even  though  it  is  designed 
in  Japanese  lettering.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
the  words  are  "descriptive."  The  best  way  to  indicate 
to  a  layman  what  this  means  is  the  phrase  of  a  well 
known  advertising  man,  now  dead,  who  said  to  a  client 
who  insisted  on  adopting  a  descriptive  trademark  name. 
"Good  Heavens,  man,  you  can't  take  the  dictionary  for 
a  trademark.  Words  like  the  air  are  free  to  all,  and  if 
everybody  did  that  there'd  soon  be  no  words  left  that 
weren't  private  property!" 

Advertising  to  the  tune  of  a  million  or  more  has  been 
spent  to  establish  "Real  Silk"  as  a  trademark.  A  scan- 
dalous proportion  of  such  accumulated  trademark 
good-will  is  now  lost.  It  would  have  been  cheap  to  have 
spent  $100,000  getting  a  trademark  specialist's  counsel 
before  adopting  this  name,  as  it  now  turns  out. 

Teeth  in  Truth 

THAT  membership  in  a  Better  Business  Bureau 
does  not  carry  with  it  immunity  from  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  impartial  action  was  graphically  demon- 
strated recently  in  the  case  of  a  prominent  dry  goods 
store  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 

This  store,  a  member  of  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureau,  had  persistently  violated  three  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bureau  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  had 
been  made  to  induce  the  concern  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
jectionable advertising  practices,  the  Board  of  Directors 
met  and  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  suspending 
the  store  from  membership,  "subject  to  reinstatement 
by  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
compliance  with  the  Bureau's  declaration  of  principle." 

The  head  of  the  offending  concern  demanded  public 
retraction  of  the  Board's  resolution  and  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  Bureau  Manager,  declared  his  store 
to  be  "bigger^than  the  Bureau,"  and  threatened  to 
spend  a  fortune  in  satisfying  his  demands. 

To  the  credit  of  the  whole  movement  for  Truth  in 
Advertising,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  stood  firm  and  the  store  had  to  take 
its  medicine. 

When  more  communities,  and  more  advertising 
organizations,  adopt  this  aggressive  and  uncompromis- 
ing policy  we  may  expect  to  see  real  progress  toward 
Truth. 

The  Farm  Is  a  Community 

WE  were  interested  to  note  in  the  LaSalle  Uni- 
versity Business  Bulletin  for  August  that  when 
it  comes  to  edge  tools,  farmers  are  larger  users  than 
carpenters. 

The  fact  is,  the  farm  must  be  almost  if  not  quite  as 


large  a  market  for  a  great  many  products  as  various 
trades  that  one  would  naturally  think  of  as  being  the 
chief  market.  For  the  farm  is  in  many  respects  a 
complete  community,  requiring  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  trades  and  professions,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  performed  by  the  farmer  or  some  of  his  helpers.  In 
performing  these  services,  the  farmer  must  have  tools 
or  equipment  to  work  with;  hence  the  purchase  of  many 
articles  for  the  farm  home  that  the  city-bred  man 
would  never  think  of  as  a  home  need. 

With  every  prospect  of  good  harvests  this  year, 
which  will  mean  prosperous  times  on  the  farm  (and 
particularly  so  because  the  1924  harvests  enabled  the 
farmers  in  many  sections  to  clear  up  their  accumulated 
indebtedness),  the  manufacturers  of  equipment  and 
supplies  will  do  well  to  turn  their  eyes  farmward  right 
now. 

A  Promising  Percentage 

THE  Cleveland  Trust  Company  reports  that  a  care- 
ful compilation  of  the  figures  from  a  large  number 
of  diverse  kinds  of  businesses  indicates  that  43  per  cent 
of  the  total  volume  of  manufacturing,  transportation, 
selling  and  financing  normally  takes  place  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  remaining  57  per  cent 
during  the  second  half.  This  augurs  well  for  Fall 
business. 

A  Reflection  on  the  Advertising  Industry 

FOR  years  the  advertiser  has  complained  about  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  page  sizes  of  publications 
which  results  in  so  much  waste  in  costly  art  work,  type 
composition  and  plate-making,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
annoyance  of  working  in  spaces  of  so  many  different 
dimensions. 

No  intelligent  advertising  man  would  suggest  for  a 
minute  that  all  publications  adopt  an  absolutely  uni- 
form page  size ;  such  standardization  would  destroy  the 
individuality  of  our  periodicals.  But  when,  as  was  re- 
cently developed  by  the  study  of  one  advertising  agency 
which  was  laying  out  a  schedule  for  twenty-nine  busi- 
ness papers,  it  developed  that  twenty-five  different  sizes 
of  engravings  would  be  required;  and  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  out  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  class  pub- 
lications there  is  a  range  of  ninety-five  page  sizes,  and 
twenty-seven  page  sizes  among  fifty-seven  national 
magazines:  then  it  becomes  apparent  that  publishers 
are  overlooking  one  of  the  most  obvious  opportunities 
to  simplify  the  mechanics  of  advertising  and  to  help 
the  advertiser  cut  production  costs.  It  has  been  talked 
of  for  years,  but  little  has  been  done. 

We  learn  that  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  making  a  detailed 
study  of  this  wasteful  condition  preliminary  to  sug- 
gesting to  the  publishers  of  America  some  measure  of 
standardization. 

It  seems  to  us  a  reflection  on  the  progressiveness  and 
business  acumen  of  the  entire  advertising  industry  that 
the  impetus  for  such  a  step  should  have  to  come  from 
a  Governmental  agency. 
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When  One  Goes  to  Wembley 


WE  have  all  seen  the  progeni- 
tors of  this  m  a  p — t  h  e 
strange  old  drawings,  gen- 
erally on  parchment,  of  the  concep- 
tions of  this  earth  held  by  the  old 
visionaries,  with  their  quaint  script 
lettering,  their  "terra  incognita" 
indicated  by  weird  dragons,  their 
oceans  indicated  by  grotesque  fish  of 
mammoth  proportions  beside  pigmy 
ships;  with  the  cherub's  head  in 
each  corner,  cheeks  puffed  out  and 
lips  pursed,  to  indicate  the  various 
winds.  And  almost  identical  in 
technique,  in  lettering  and  in  sym- 
bolism, is  this  map  of  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley 
Park;  different  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  accurate  in  the  principal 
details  and  is  carefully  scaled. 

The  original  loses  much  in  its  re- 
production, as  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractive features  is  its  bizarre  color 
scheme.  Green,  yellow  and  blue 
])lay  prominent  parts,  with  a  laven- 
der motif  running  through  the 
whole,  and  with  the  principal  sta- 
tions indicated  in  red.  Trains, 
trams,  buses,  taxicabs  and  automo- 
biles take  the  place  of  the  medieval 
ships  of  the  older  maps;  a  gigantic 


traveling  crane  with  a  dependent 
locomotive  represents  the  section 
devoted  to  engineering;  smoking 
stacks  of  heroic  proportions  typify 
industry ;  the  gardens  have  flowers, 
the  lakes  float  boats,  the  blue  rivers 
— upper  left  and  middle  right — 
support  lavender  fish  navigating  in 
the  general  direction  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  many  details  of  which  are 
lost  with  the  loss  of  color. 

4FTER  all,  the  object  of  this  map 
XVis  not  to  sell  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  to  the  British  people. 
That  was  done  during  the  course  of 
the  months  and  even  years  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  affair  in  April  of 
1924.  It  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  attendance  of  whoever  might 
happen  to  be  in  London  while  the 
exhibition  was  taking  place.  With 
this  in  mind  it  has  been  reproduced 
on  the  reverse  side  of  a  descriptive 
folder  which  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
various  attractions  offered,  together 
with  pictures  of  the  numerous  ex- 
hibition buildings  as  well  as  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  fair  grounds 
as  a  whole.  This  descriptive  matter 
is  printed  in  a  number  of  different 


languages  best  designed  to  reach 
everyone  who  might  be  interested. 
Thus  it  serves  as  a  circular  as  well 
as  a  guide. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
utilizing  of  maps.  In  America  we 
use  them  frequently  to  indicate  office 
removals,  changes  of  address  and 
for  similar  purposes.  We  produce 
some  very  good  maps;  accurate,  de- 
tailed maps  with  little  red  X's  to 
indicate  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  found,  or  whatever  it  is  we 
want  to  indicate.  We  even  go  in 
for  symbolism  to  a  certain  extent 
with  very  fair  success.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  our  maps  remain — just 
maps.  They  may  show  us  at  a 
glance  the  most  direct  way  of  get- 
ting from  Avenue  A  to  West  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-seventh  Street, 
but  they  arouse  in  us  no  burning  de- 
sire to  get  there.  They  may  satisfy 
our  craving  for  details,  but  they  do 
not  pique  our  interest  or  our  curios- 
ity. Quite  possibly  such  is  not  their 
intention,  in  which  case  we  can 
thank  the  British  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  selling  medium  which  we 
ourselves  have  completely  over- 
looked. 
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Copy  Policies  That  Fix  a 
Firm^s  Identity 

By  Caroline  L.  Overman  ■ 


A  COPYWRITER  beginning 
/\  work  on  an  account  asks 
JL  \.  naturally  "what  is  the  message 
to  be  put  across?"  This  sounds 
rather  elementary,  but  I  come  into 
contact  with  a  good  many  people 
who  are  trying  out  copywriting  as  a 
profession  and  find  that  many  of 
them  think  that  the  main  thing  to 
be  done  in  writing  copy  is  to  say 
something  startling  or  convincing  or 
entertaining  or  profound  about  the 
commodity  in  question.  This  of 
course  is  important  but  not  nearly 
so  important  as  to  decide  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  what  the  client  is  to  say 
to  the  public  and  just  why  he  is  to 
say  it. 

Every  piece  of  advertising  copy 
must  be  written  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Suppose  our  copywriter  is 
taking  up  work  on  an  account  which 
has  been  successfully  developed  for 
a  considerable  time.  Here  is  a  great 
business  producing  a  fine  product 
which  practically  everybody  knows. 
It  has  been  advertised  for  years  and 
intends  to  keep  on  indefinitely.  This 
looks  like  the  easiest  of  copywriting 
problems  but  it  is  really  one  of  the" 
hardest.  There  has  already  been 
built  up  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a 
definite  conception  of  this  business. 
This  conception  is  probably  more 
valuable  than  its  buildings,  its  sur- 
plus, its  organization  or  its  patents 
or  possibly  all  of  them  together.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
mar  this  fine  conception.  The  task 
of  the  copywriter  is  precisely  like 
that  of  an  architect  taking  over  a 
great  building  only  partly  completed. 
It  is  his  privilege  to  enlarge  or  en- 
rich, but  whatever  he  does  must  be 
done  in  harmony  with  the  workers 
who  have  preceded  him  or  the  re- 
sult of  his  work  will  be  destructive, 
not  constructive. 

Suppose  in  another  case,  our  copy- 
writer is  dealing  with  a  business 
long  established  and  with  a  good 
product  or  good  merchandise  which 
is  widely  known  to  the  public,  but 
the  prevailing  idea  of  it  may  not  be 
exactly  what  the  owners  of  the  busi- 
ness would  like  to  have  it.  The 
problem   is   to   change   the  way    in 


Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Overman 
Vice-President,   Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

which  the  public  thinks  about  the 
business.  We  have  two  very  inter- 
esting examples  of  this  situation  in 
current  advertising  in  New  York 
dailies.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Macy 
advertising  and  the  Childs  Restau- 
rant advertising.  Both  of  these  busi- 
nesses are  household  words,  not  only 
in  New  York  but  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  They  don't 
need  to  be  any  better  kriown,  they 
probably  don't  want  to  do  more  busi- 
ness but  they  want  the  public  to 
think  of  them  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way — a  more  dignified  way. 
They  are  fighting  for  their  rightful 
place  in  public  esteem  and,  in  these 
two  instances,  with  great  success. 
This  kind  of  institutional  advertis- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
copy  problems  any  writer  can  at- 
tempt. Successfully  solved  it  brings 
appreciation  and  glory.  There  are  a 
good  many  failures  on  record. 

4THIRD  problem  in  advertising  is 
xVneutralizing  unfair  or  unworthy 
competition.  In  advertising  a  high 
grade  product  which  naturally  costs 
more  than  an  inferior  one,  the  copy- 
writer has  to  explain  this  difference 
in  quality  so  that  the  people  will  be 


willing  to  pay  the  difference  in  price 
without  being  prosy,  because  the 
public  will  take  in  just  about  so 
much  education  about  merchandise 
and  no  more.  The  copy  must,  above 
all,  be  good  humored.  Vindictive  or 
ill-natured  advertising  copy  is  never 
effective. 

I  had  an  interesting  problem  of 
this  sort  in  my  own  experience.  For 
many  years  I  wrote  the  copy  for 
Revillon  Freres,  Fifth  Avenue  fur- 
riers, who  sell  only  very  choice  lurs 
which  are  naturally  costly.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  anything  about  a  mink 
coat  at  four  thousand  dollars  which 
you  cannot  also  say,  and  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  about  a  mink  coat 
at  two  thousand  dollars,  and  even 
then  some  writer  for  a  little  side- 
street  furrier  will  say  exactly  the 
same  thing  about  a  mink  coat  cost- 
ing a  thousand  dollars,  only  in  this 
case  it  is  not  quite  so  truthful.  The 
difficulty  extends  to  the  illustration. 
A  drawing  of  a  fur  coat  can  show 
the  quality  of  the  ad  you  buy,  but 
only  relatively  the  quality  of  the 
original  garment. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  condi- 
tions we  said  very  little  about  fur 
garments  in  the  Revillon  advertis- 
ing. Instead,  we  talked  about  the 
company's  fur  trading  posts  in 
Northern  Canada,  Siberia  and 
Persia;  about  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos  who  trap  the  furs;  about 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  and 
how  Revillon  have  their  own  supply 
steamers,  their  own  trading  schoon- 
ers, their  own  river  boats,  sledges 
and  dog  teams.  After  this  had  been 
done  for  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Revillon  sent  Mr.  Robert  Flaherty 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  a  wonderful  motion  picture  man 
in  the  bargain,  to  live  in  the  North 
for  a  year  and  make  the  film, 
"Nanook  of  the  North,"  which 
many  of  you  may  have  seen.  This 
kind  of  advertising  created  a  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  quality,  so  that 
people,  who  could  appreciate  and 
pay  for  furs  of  the  better  class 
would  naturally  think  of  Revil- 
lon and  feel  that  any  purchase 
made  there  justified  the  price,  which 
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8,044 
8,627 

2,112 

4,912 

9,482 
33,177 


Average 
Net  Paid 
Circulation 
Jan.  to  June. 
1925 

a 


To  Mechanical  Officers. 

Locomotive    and     Car  De- 
sign,  Construction   and  Re-  " 
pairs,    shop    equipment  and 
machine  tools. 

To      Engineering      and 
.  Maintenance       Officers. 

Bridge  Building,  Water 
Service  and  Track  Con- 
struction   and    Maintenance. 

To    Electrical    Officers. 

-  Electric  Power  and  Light 
for  shops,  cars  and  build- 
ings. Heavy  Electric 
Traction. 

To      Signal     Officers. 

"  Signaling,  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  Automatic  Train 
Control. 

To  Executives,  Operat- 

-  ing  Officials,  Purchasing 
Officers  and  Depart- 
ment Heads. 


Total  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
All  A.B.C.  and  A.BJ. 


a 


Departmental  Publications  That  Select 
The  Railway  Men  You  Want  to  Reach 


That  is  the  outstanding  value  to 
you  of  the  five  departmental  pub- 
lications in  the  Railway  Service 
Unit. 

The  net  paid  circulation  figures 
listed  above  prove  that  the  men  in 
each  branch  of  railway  service 
want  a  publication  which  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  railway  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  their 
department — and  the  classifica- 
tion of  subscribers  given  in  the 


A.  B.  C.  statements  proves  that 
these  departmental  publications 
reach  the  meii  who  specify  and 
influence  purchases  in  each 
of  the  five  branches  of  railway 
service. 

Our  research  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  to  de- 
termine who  specify  and  influence 
purchases  of  your  railway  prod- 
ucts and  how  those  railway  men 
can  be  reached  most  effectivelv. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
Chicago:     608  S.  Dearborn  Street        Cleveland:     6007  Euclid  Avenue        Washington:     17th  and  H  Streets,  N.W. 
Mandeville,  Louisiana  San  Francisco:     74  New  Montgomery  Street  London:     34  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste 
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was  asked  by  this  particular  concern. 

Similar  to  this  situation  of  meet- 
ing competion  of  inferior  goods  is 
the  job  of  neutralizing  too  broad  a 
statement  by  a  competitor.  There 
is  an  interesting  example  of  this 
Tiow  current.  Ivory  Soap,  known  to 
everybody  as  a  general  housework 
soap,  as  a  wonderful  cleanser  of 
clothes,  has  been  widely  advertised 
as  a  toilet  soap.  Palmolive, 
exclusively  a  toilet  soap,  has 
framed  a  very  ingenious 
statement  to  the  effect  that 
they  do  not  recommend  it  for 
■washing  clothes  because  any 
soap  that  would  wash  clothes 
properly  would  lose  much  of 
its  cosmetic  value.  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  retort  and  that 
it  will  do  its  part  in  safe- 
guarding "that  schoolgirl 
complexion." 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent 
purpose  of  advertising  copy 
is  to  increase  volume  of  sales. 
This  applies  alike  to  national 
advertising,  advertising  in  a 
given  territory  and  to  local 
retail  stores.  "We  can  make 
enough  if  we  can  sell  enough" 
is  a  good  business  axiom.  Re- 
cent researches  in  the  cost  of 
overhead  have  shown  every- 
laody  the  necessity  of  speed- 
ing turnover  and  increasing 
volume.  The  business  which 
is  breaking  even  on  a  certain 
"volume  of  sales  would  make 
a  fair  profit  with  20  per  cent 
more  and  be  coining  money 
on  50  per  cent  more.  Natural- 
ly manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  anxiously  seeking 
the  kind  of  copywriters  who 
can  give  them  such  an  in- 
crease. 

The  copy  policy  is  the  care- 
fully determined  choice  of  the 
message  which  is  to  be  com- 
municated   from    the    adver- 
tiser to  his  public.     With   a 
sound   copy  policy  the  copy- 
writer   of    ordinary     attain- 
ments will  produce  highly  gratifying 
results.      With     an     unsound    copy 
policy  the   most   brilliant  writer   is 
likely  to  come  a  cropper. 

Sometimes  a  copy  policy  is  deter- 
mined by  the  advertiser  himself,  and 
delivered  to  the  agency  like  the 
Tables  of  Stone  on  the  Mount.  In 
this  case  the  agency  has  nothing  to 
do  but  select  the  best  man  or  the 
best  woman  to  work  out  the  policy 
and  express  the  message.  Some- 
times the  copy  policy  is  determined 
.lointly  by  advertiser,  agency  execu- 
tives and  the  copywriter  or  writ- 
ers on  the  job.  This,  I  think,  is  an 
ideal  way.  Having  worked  for  twen- 


ty-five years  in  small  agencies  I 
never  could  see  for  the  life  of  me 
how  any  copywriter  could  do  suc- 
cessful work  on  an  account  of  which 
he  or  she  knew  only  what  had  filtered 
through  a  number  of  other  intelli- 
gent minds.  The  more  intelligent 
the  go-between,  the  less  the  copy- 
writer will  get  of  the  advertiser's 
real  needs  and  wants.     I  am  a  firm 


THE     STORY     OF      REVILLON     FURS 


Harpooning  a 
Walrus 

This  hunter  is  waiting  at  the  edge  of  an 
ice  floe  for  a  chance  to  throw  his  spear  at 
a  walrus.  A  good  sportsman  can  send 
the  spear  about  40  feet  and  with  momen- 
tum enough  to  kill  a  full  grown  walrus 
weighing  over  2,000  lbs.  Of  course  he 
cannot  haul  it  ashore  single-handed  but 
he  anchors  it  as  best  he  can  until  he  can 
get  help.  This  is  not  difficult  as  fresh 
warm  walrus  meat  is  a  great  delicacy  to 
the  native  of  the  North. 

Wo.  139— Lik  «f  a  RKvillon  Post 
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Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 


believer  in  the  copywriter  partici- 
pating in  the  executive  work  of  the 
account  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
knowing  first-hand  what  it  is  to  be 
about.  » 

There  arises  that  endless  discus- 
sion about  how  long  copy  should 
be.  One  would  think  that  this  had 
been  settled  once  for  all  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln when  he  said  a  man's  legs 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground.  Any  advertising  story 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
point  and  to  get  there  without  giv- 
ing the  reader  too  much  guessing  to 
do.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of  in  long  copy  provided   there   is 


interest  enough  to  carry  the  length. 
Let  us  remember  with  some  humility 
that  the  first,  outstanding  success  of 
advertising  was  patent  medicine  ad- 
vertising which  defied  all  ideas  about 
pleasing  appearance,  agreeable  asso- 
ciation, lucidity  of  style,  and,  above 
all,  brevity.  People  read  it  and 
gave  something  for  nothing  because 
they  read  the  advertising  in  terms 
of  their  own  experience.  They 
were  reading  about  their  stiff 
joints,  their  dull  headaches, 
their  particular  assortment 
of  aches  and  pains,  and  the 
magic  of  self-interest  kept 
them  engrossed  all  the  way  to 
the  end  of  the  story. 

We  may  make  our  adver- 
tisements as  long  as  we  please 
provided  we  remember  to 
make  them  from  the  readers 
point  of  view  and  not  from 
our  own. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  ability 
to  resist  the  temptation  to 
write  brilliant  copy.  It  isn't 
the  copy  that  shines  but  the 
copy  that  makes  the  goods 
shine  which  makes  a  copywrit- 
er's reputation.  If  he  can  talk 
about  crackers  to  make  you 
hungry  for  them,  if  he  can 
discuss  furniture  and  make 
his  talk  sound  like  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  in  prose,  if  he 
can  write  about  clothes  so 
that  you  see  in  every  fashion 
plate  an  illustration  of  your- 
self wearing  them,  he  has  ful- 
filled a  large  part  of  his  mis- 
sion in  life. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  rule  about  the  essen- 
tials of  a  piece  of  advertising 
copy  there  are  certain  quali- 
ties which  it  obviously  must 
have.  If  we  answer  quickly 
as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  these  we  will  probably 
place  first  interest  to  the 
reader,  but  if  we  think  a  little 
while  we  will  see  that  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  ex- 
press truthfully  the  character  of  the 
business. 

Take  a  familiar  instance.  You 
probably  all  know  the  Tiffany  adver- 
tising— a  pale  oblong  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  your  news- 
paper with  the  bald  repetition  of  the 
firm  name  and  underneath  a  single 
line  "Clocks."  or  "China  and  Glass- 
ware" or  "Watches,"  or  "Jewelry." 
At  Holiday  time  there  is  sometimes 
a  festal  display  of  the  names  of  two 
of  the  departments  instead  of  one. 
"Pearls  and  Diamonds"  with 
"Watches"  underneath.  There  is 
never  a  word  of  praise  of  the  mer- 
chandise, never  any  attempt  to  make 
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!A/ews  Growth 
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It  is  a  living  thing  -^  Every  Spring 
past  six  years,  sure  as  sap  risings  regular  us 
April  rains,  urgent  as  nc\s  life  itself.  News 
circulation  surges  upward — -and  <(a 
years  ago   it  passed  the  highest 
other  papers'  circulations,  the  assuiued  ulti- 
mate, and  became  the  Largest  I>aily  Circu- 
lation In  y^merica  »  "^  For  two  years  since 
it  has  kept  growing  ^  *«?  In  the  little  chart  o 
daily  circulations  on  this  page,  study  the  swift  upward 
thrust  of  the  News  <   «  a  line  of  life,  a  course  of  influ- 
ence, a  path  of  power  %'  while  the  other  lines  hold  level, 
the  other  papers  lag  along  •    •  Now  the  largest  dail\ 
circulation  in  America  runs  well  over  900,000  copies 
represents  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  wk    luag  circula 
tion  of  New  York,  reaches  at  least  ever\  other  famiK 
in  New  York  City  —  and  is  still  growing.   Growth  means 
more  life  —  an  active  medium  makes  a  live  message  -   • 
Growth  means  power — reaching  more  minds  every  da* 
8?  ■»  Growth  means  influence — selling  itself  constantly  this 
paper  can  sell  for  the  advertiser         .\nd  growth  means 

value— more  circulation  per  agate  line 
for  the  advertising?  message  and  the 
ad\'crt!sinfr  'i  v^  ,■  i^j^y^-^  forijet' 

ting  thee  uuill  page 

—visibility  that  gets  the  message  seet 
^  ^  '  "^ rising  ma;  ■ 


Six  Years 

of  Qroivth: 

July,  1919 

.   .   .  27,120 

July,  1920 

.   .    247,899 

July,  1921 

.   .    405,449 

July,  1922 

.   .    514,707 

July,  1923 

.   .    655,539 

July,  1924 

.    .    782,976 

July,  1925 

.   .    909,298 

^^^^^^rf 
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Victor  F.  Lawson  as  I  Knew  Him 


By  John  Lee  Mahin 


MY  first  contact  with 
Victor  F.  Lawson  was 
in  May,  1891,  when  I 
presented  to  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  A.  M. 
Earnhardt,  of  Earnhardt 
Eros.  &  Spindler,  Chicago 
type  founders. 

After  three  weeks  on  the 
old  Chicago  Times  I  had 
given  up  my  job  because  I 
found  that  the  circulation 
figures  given  me  by  the  man- 
agement were  grossly  in- 
flated, and  that  there  really 
was  nothing  of  a  standard 
character  in  the  Times'  rates, 
policies  or  methods. 

My  interview  with  Mr. 
Lawson  was  very  brief.  He 
explained  to  me  that  Mr.  S. 
S.  Rogers  had  charge  of  the 
advertising  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Beausnisne  headed  the  sub- 
scription department. 

He  passed  me  on  to  them 
and  a  few  days  later  I  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Rogers  to 
handle  classified  advertise- 
ments at  the  front  counter. 

Practically  every  day  for 
nearly  a  year  I  saw  Mr.  Law- 
son  around  the  office.  He 
never  spoke  to  me  and  appar- 
ently never  watched  me  but 
I  was  profoundly  conscious 
all  the  time  I  was  in  his  employ  that 
everything  we  did  was  planned  and 
supervised  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

When  I  went  out  on  the  street 
soliciting  advertising  for  the  Daily 
News  I  met  much  criticism  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  "arbitrary"  rules.  These 
rules  were  explained  to  me  by  Mr. 
Rogers  as  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Lawson  in  the  readers'  interest.  I 
never  had  a  man  question  Mr.  Law- 
son's  sincerity  though  many  ques- 
tioned his  judgment. 

When  I  left  Mr.  Lawson's  employ 
he  took  no  notice  of  it  and  it  was 
not  until  I  engaged  in  the  agency 
business  and  had  reasons  to  consult 
with  him  in  the  interests  of  my 
clients  that  I  realized  what  a  charm- 
ing personality  he  possessed  and 
how  really  open  minded  he  was  in 
considering  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject before  reaching  a  conclusion. 
To  him  an  invariable  system,  an 
unalterable    method     of    procedure 


The  Late  Victor  F.  Lawson 
Publisher,  "Chicago  Daily  News" 

meant  Economy,  Efficiency,  Justice, 
Fairness,  Decency  and  Integrity. 

His  self-respect  demanded  that 
everything  be  carefully  thought  out 
and  a  formula  adopted,  and  then  rig- 
orously and  relentlessly  maintained. 
Yet  he  had  a  very  soft  side  to  his 
nature.  His  friendships  were  few 
but  very  deep.  Perhaps  the  best 
illustration  is  a  story  concerning  his 
relations  with  the  late  W.  N.  Mc- 
Kinney  of  N.  W.  Ayer.&  Son.  Mr. 
Lawson  introduced  Mr.  McKinney  to 
Mr.  Hurlburd,  president  of  the  El- 
gin Watch  Company.  Mr.  Hurlburd 
changed  the  Elgin  advertising  ac- 
count from  Lord  &  Thomas  to  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Mr.  D.  M.  Lord 
called  on  Mr.  Lawson  to  protest  and 
Mr.  Lawson  smilingly  listened  and 
merely  said,  "Why,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr. 
McKinney  is  my  most  intimate  per- 
sonal friend." 

While  Mr.  Lawson  acquired  a 
reputation  of  being  original  and  dis- 


tinctive in  his  business 
methods  he  never  impressed 
one  as  being  creative  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  idea 
of  the  one  cent  newspaper 
which  Mr.  Lawson  developed 
was  originated  by  Melville  E. 
Stone.  Mr.  Lawson  was  pub- 
lishing a  Swedish  paper  when 
Mr.  Stone  got  so  deeply  into 
Mr.  Lawson's  debt  by  having 
Mr.  Lawson  print  the  Daily 
News,  that  Mr.  Lawson  had 
to  take  over  the  property  to 
protect  his  account. 

Mr.  Lawson's  management 
was  administrative  rather 
than  creative.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  he  did  first. 
I  know  of  many  things  he  did 
so  much  better  than  anyone 
else  that  his  methods  were 
regarded  as  standards. 

He  resented  keenly  the  ac- 
cusation   of    being   arbitrary. 
He    was    always    willing    to 
explain  why  he  had  originally 
adopted     and     continued     to 
maintain  each  particular  rule. 
He  never  closed  his  mind  to 
the    idea    that    there    would 
never  be  a  better  way  or  that 
a  rule  once  made  should  not 
be  changed,  but  he  never  per- 
mitted  anyone    to   make   any 
changes  but  himself.    He  par- 
ticularly   emphasized    the   fact   that 
the   rules   he   was   most   frequently 
accused  of  making,  because  he  was 
rich   and  powerful,   had   been   made 
when    he   needed   money   badly   and 
had   been    adopted    because    he   was 
sure   they   were    right,    and   for   no 
other  reason. 

He  was  a  great  manufacturer.  His 
outside  investments  almost  invaria- 
bly took  the  form  of  manufacturing 
enterprises.  He  loved  machinery,  he 
reveled  in  mass  production;  he  ab- 
horred waste  and  useless  motions  of 
any  kind.  To  him,  stability  and  de- 
cency were  synonymous. 

Why  Mr.  Lawson  never  turned 
his  mind  to  creation  of  advertising 
revenue  is  one  of  those  mysteries  I 
cannot  understand.  He  apparently 
left  everything  to  Mr.  Rogers,  yet  I 
know  that  Mr.  Rogers  would  not  have 
adopted  any  rule  or  established  any 
standards  of  procedure  without  hav- 
ing Mr.  Lawson's  approval. 
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Capper's  Fanner 

today  is  delivering  more  tangible  editorial 

value  to  its  800,000  prosperous  farm  homes 

than  at  any  previous  time* 


Probably  that's  why 

the  September  1925  issue  of  Capper's  Farmer 

carries   more   advertising   linage   than  any 

other  September  issue  in  its  history. 
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Demonstrating  at  the 
Shopper^s  Expense 

By  Allan  P,  Ames 


SPEAKING     geometrically,     the 
retail    salesman    is    a    triangle. 
His  three  sides  touch,  respect- 
ively,    the     manufacturers     whose 
goods  he  sells,  the  retail  distributor 
who  hires  him,  and  the  consumers    partment    stores, 
who     face     him    across    the 
counter.      In     a     commercial 
Utopia     he     might    well    be 
equilateral,    dividing    his    al- 
legiance evenly  among  these 
three  interests.    The  pressing 
realities    of    a    hard    world, 
however,  have  made  him  any- 
thing but  symmetrical.    Nat- 
urally,   and   as   a   matter   of 
self-interest,  he  thinks  of  his 
employer  iirst.    But  from  the 
manufacturer's       standpoint, 
how  to  make  him  maintain  a 
fair    and    impartial    attitude 
toward  competing  products  is 
one  of  the  most  vexing  ques- 
tions  of   wholesale    distribu- 
tion. 

Of  late  years  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  has  been 
augmented  by  the  spread  of 
the  system  of  demonstration 
characterized  as  "hidden,"  or 
"blind"  or  "secret."  Under 
this  system,  for  his  services 
in  "demonstrating"  or  push- 
ing certain  brands  of  mer- 
chandise, the  salesman 
receives  additional  compensa- 
tion which  is  arranged  for  in 
different  ways,  as  bonuses, 
commissions,  prizes,  etc.  His 
service    is    "hidden"    not   from    his    demonstrators  receive  all  their  com 


to   stock  the   manufacturer's   goods  only  one  correct  answer.     The  cus- 

unless  the  latter  engaged  some  of  tomer  is  deceived  because  he  or  she 

the    retailer's    salesmen    as    demon-  supposes  that  the  salesman's  advice 

strators  and  paid  part  of  their  sal-  is  unbiased  and  influenced  only  by 

aries.     Now,    in    certain    large    de-  a  desire  to  give  the  best  service. 

many     of     these  The  Fair  Trade  League's   survey 

leaves  no  doubt  that  this  fact 


For   1925  We  Have  Resolved  to 
Eliminate  "Blind"  Demonstrations 

'X'HE  intensive  merchandising  activities  of  the  last  decade  have 
*  developed  vfha't  has  come  to  be  known  as  "Blind"  Demon- 
strations. Such  demonstrations  are  in  charge  of  a  salesperson,  osten- 
sibly an  employee  of  the  store,  whose  dual  duly  it  is  to  supply — 
without  an  attempt  at  substitutior>7-the  article  called  for  by  the 
customer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sell  a  certain  amount  of  merchan- 
dise produced  by  the  manufacturer  who  pays  a  part  or  all  of.bv 
salary. 


is  acknowledged  by  the  great 
majority  of  department  store 
merchants.  Out  of  more  than 
one  hundred  department 
store  managers  who  wrote  to 
the  office  of  the  League  dur- 
ing the  past  month  all  but 
two  declared  that  they  op- 
pose this  class  of  demonstra- 
tion and  commended  the  stand 
which  the  League  has  taken 
against  it.  One  of  them, 
"The  Emporium,"  the  largest 
department  store  in  San 
Francisco,  is  using  space  in 
the  San  Francisco  papers  to 
educate  the  public  about  the 
evils  of  the  practice.  One  of 
these  advertisements  is  re- 
produced on  this  page. 

A  great  Chicago  store,  an 
institution  which  is  known 
throughout  the  world,  wrote 
that  it  is  opposed  to  hidden 
demonstrators,  and  added, 
"This  practice  is  entirely  in- 
consistent with  our  desire  to 
render  the  most  helpful  and 
efficient  service  possible  to 
our  patrons." 

The  two  department  stores 
which    defended   the   practice 


put  up  an  argument  that  the  cus- 

boss  but  from  the  customer,  who  has  pensation  from  the  interested  manu-    tomer   really   benefited   because   the 

no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  per-  facturer     although    ostensibly     em-    subsidized  salesman  or  saleswoman 

suasive  person   behind   the  counter  ployees    of    the    store    where    they    was  trained  regarding  the  uses  of 

who    talks    so    convincingly   of   the  work.                                                         the   goods  he  or  she   demonstrated 

merits  of  "Blank's  Cold  Cream"  is  In  a  recent  investigation  of  this    and  therefore  was  able  to  give  the 

being  paid  by  the  Blank  company  for  subject  covering  a  large  number  of    customer    better    service.     One    of 

the  favor.  department  stores  in  many  different    them  wrote: 

When  the  system  first  came  into  States,    the    American    Fair    Trade           "If  you  go  to  a  perfume  depart- 

use   it   was   the   manufacturer   who  League    discovered    an    unexpected        ment  and  pay  $2  or  $3  or  more 

approached    the    retailer    with    the  amount  of  confusion  over  terms  and 

proposal  that  the  latter  permit  the  definitions.    In  the  case  of  the  dem- 

manufacturer  to  share  the  expense  onstrator,   his  rightness  or  wrong- 

of  the  salesman's  salary  by  means  ness  rests  upon  the  answer  to  just 

of    such    bonuses    or    commissions,  one  question — Does  he  deceive  the 

From  this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  customer?     So  far  as  the  "hidden" 

the  point  where  the  retailer  refused  demonstrator  is  concerned,  there  is 


an  ounce  for  perfume,  you  would 
certainly  rather  buy  it  of  one  who 
had  the  ability  to  judge  your  per- 
sonality enough  to  sell  you  per- 
fume that  would  be  pleasing  to  you 
rather  than  buy  from  a  $10  a  week 
salesgirl,  and  after  enduring  an  un- 
satisfactory aroma  for  a  few  days 
throw  it  away." 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    49] 
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Delaware  River  Bridge — now  under  construction  at  Philadelphia 


(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  New  York  Times) 


IF  the  frame- 
work of  your 
advertising  is 
solid,  safe — you 
will  avoid  worry 
over  the  future  of 
your  selling. 

%%>% 

Build  a  business 
into  the  businesses 
of  a  few  thousand 
strong  stores — and 
every  year  will  be 
its  big  year. 

By  means  of  the 
Economist  Group 
—  (Dry  Goods 
Economist  and 
Merchant- 
Economist)  you 
talk  business  to 
45,000  important 
people  — •  owners, 
managers,  buyers, 
executives — in 
35,000  stores,  the 
leaders  in  10,000 
cities  and  towns. 
These  stores  do 
three  -  fourths  of 
the  total  business 
of  the  nation  in  dry 
goods  and  depart- 
ment-store lines. 
The  sales  success 
of  any  such  line 
depends  on  their 
buying  favor  and 
on  their  selling 
fervor.  Tell  and 
sell  the  merchant 
— and  he'll  tell  and 
sell   the   millions! 


The  Economist  Group 

New  York  (239  W.  39th  St.) 
and  ten   principal    cities. 
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To  what  unnecessary  ends  do  we 
go,    in    art    and    copy,   to    try   to 
make  people  want  what  we  have 
to  sell! 

Last  week  in  Boston  I  called  on  the 
secretary  of  the  New  England  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers'  Association.  On 
the  wall  of  his  office  hung  a  plain  gold 
picture  frame  inclosing  a  piece  of  black 
velvet.  Against  this  piece  of  black 
velvet  was  a  simple  cutout  of  a  brick 
of  ice  cream,  with  one  slice  half  cut. 
No  copy — not  even  an  "Um!  Good!"; 
no  art  scenery;  nothing  but  that  brick 
of  ice  cream.  Yet  so  luscious  did  it 
look  that  when  I  left  that  office  I  was 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  one 
idea:  to  get  to  some  place  where  ice 
cream  could  be  bought,  and  get  there 
quickly!  Which  I  did.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  an  ice 
cream  addict,  and  practically  never 
patronize  a  soda  fountain  or  an  ice 
cream  parlor. 

I  believe  that  simple  framed  cutout, 
hung  in  any  store  where  ice  cream  is 
sold,  or  displayed  in  the  window  of 
such  a  store,  would  almost  double  ice 
cream  sales.  It  represents  an  ele- 
mental appeal  to  appetite,  without  any 
of  the  cluttering  impedimenta  of  art 
or  copy  that  make  up  a  conventional 
advertisement. 

— 8pt— 

Francis  Sisson  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  told  a  good  story  at  the 
recent  bankers'  convention.  It  may  be 
an  antique  but  it  was  new  to  me;  any- 
way, it  is  worth  retelling. 

A  hunchback  who  worked  for  a  textile 
house  conceived  a  desire  to  go  out  on 
the  road  as  a  salesman.  He  knew  the 
line  and  he  knew  how  to  present  it. 
But  he  was  told  that  on  account  of  his 
personality  it  would  never  be  possible 
for  him  to  make  a  success  at  selling. 

He  thought  this  over  for  some  time, 
and  then  one  day  went  to  his  boss  and 
told  him  he  had  a  plan  to  overcome  his 
handicap.  The  boss  listened  and  agreed 
to  let  him  try  it  out. 

So  the  hunchback  went  out  and  hired 
the  porter  in  front  of  the  building,  a 
great  buck  negro,  a  magnificent  crea- 
ture six  feet  three  and  one-half,  wear- 
ing a  blue-and-gold  uniform.  He 
loaded  upon  this  colored  giant  his 
sample  case  and  went  out  for  his  first 
call,  and  this  was  his  opening: 

"Now,  I  have  got  a  line  of  goods  I 
know  you  need.  They  meet  just  ex- 
actly the  market  conditions.  I  know 
this  line  of  goods  thoroughly,  but  I 
have  been  told  I  cannot  sell  because  I 
lack  personality.    Now,  I  have  brought 


a  man  along  with  me  who  has  person- 
ality, and  I  want  you  to  look  at  him 
and  listen  to  me." 

Sisson  didn't  tell  the  sequel,  but  I'm 
willing  to  bet  that  the  hunchback  made 
good.  Better  than  some  of  the  adver- 
tisements I  see  with  elaborate  borders 
and  illustrations  but  weak  copy  that 
seems  to  say,  "Look  at  the  art  work 
and  be  impressed;  we  words  are  just 
here  to  fill  the  mortise." 
— 8-pt— 

The  editor  of  Inspection  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  Retail  Credit  Company, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  dug  up  what 
seems  to  be  the  oldest  house-organ.  It 
was  called  Lowell  Offering  and  was 
published  in  1845.  A  reproduction  of 
the  cover  is  shown  below: 


tUtni  MtMriiaf 


It  looks  to  me  more  like  one  of  the 
large  picture  cards  they  used  to  give 
you  at  Sunday  School  when  you  had 
accumulated  ten  of  the  small  bird  or 
flower  cards  with  scriptural  verse! 

But    seriously,    I    am    interested    to 
know:    Can    any    reader   of  this   page 
reproduce  an  older  house-organ? 
■         — «-pt— 

The  morning's  mail  brings  me  a  let- 
ter from  Jerry  Fleishman  of  Baltimore 
telling  of  a  new  plan  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company  of  that  Southern  city  has  in- 
augurated to  make  it  easier  for  people 


to  get  a  Yellow  taxi  when  they  want 
one. 

The  company  has  put  telephones  in 
United  Cigar  Stores  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  which  'phones  are 
directly  connected  with  the  Yellow  Cab 
central  dispatching  office.  The  person 
desiring  to  call  a  taxi  has  only  to  step 
into  a  United  Cigar  Store,  lift  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  telephone  carded  "Yellow 
Cab  Telephone"  and  order  a  taxi, 
without  paying  a  cent.  The  company 
pays  the  telephone  company  a  monthly 
fee  and  the  United  Cigar  Stores  a 
modest  rental  for  the  space.  And  there 
you  are! 

What  next  in  service? 

— 8-pt.— 

Odds,  jr.,  aged  8,  informed  me  sol- 
emnly last  night  as  he  was  going  to 
bed  that  he  knew  why  the  Socony 
posters  showed  a  seashore  picture. 

"Why?"  said  I. 

"They're  trying  to  make  people  want 
to  drive  to  the  seashore  so  they'll  burn 
more  gasoline,"  he  replied. 

Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  it  won't  work 
out  that  way!  I  get  the  seashore  urge 
every  time  I  see  one  of  these  attrac- 
tive posters. 

— 8-pt.— 

What  next!  One  of  my  neighbors, 
who  is  a  scientist  of  parts,  stopped  in 
on  my  porch  this  evening  to  tell  me 
that  certain  new  scientific  experiments 
threaten  to  prove  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  to  be  erroneous! 

I  mention  this  not  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  interest  so  much  as  to  fore- 
stall any  enterprising  salesmanager 
from  putting  on  a  Relativity  Sales 
Contest  among  his  men,  only  to  discover 
just  as  Lukins  of  the  Minneapolis  terri- 
tory is  crossing  the  line  that  estab- 
lishes him  relatively  as  the  winner  of 
the  Chevrolet  Coupe,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  relativity  and  the  prize 
must  accordingly  go  to  Goodwin  of  the 
Memphis  district  as  having  sold,  rela- 
tively, more  cases  of  mustard  to  baked 
beans  over  salad  dressing  in  towns 
under  5000  to  dealers  rated  B-2  or 
better,  during  the  last  week  in  June. 

Ho  hum!  How  difficult  it  is  these 
days  to  keep  that  simple  school-boy 
conviction ! 
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the  crowds  are  coming 
to  electrical  stores 


Last  year  1,780,000  homes  were  wired  by  the  electrical  contrac- 
tors of  the  United  States.  They  used  more  than  $100,000,000 
worth  of  wire,  conduit,  sockets,  switches  and  other  wiring  devices 
to  do  this  work. 

Last  year,  therefore,  1,780,000  new  customers  began  to  buy 
things  from  electrical  stores.  These  new  customers  and  the  old 
customers  of  electrical  stores  last  year  bought  over  $750,000,000 
worth  of  electrical  appliances,  lighting  fixtures,  portable  lamps 
and  supplies. 

This  thing  is  happening  every  year.  Every  home  that  is  wired 
for  electric  service  brings  a  new  household  into  the  electrical 
stores  of  the  country.  And  again  this  year,  over  a  million  and  a 
half  homes  will  be  wired  and  over  a  million  and  a  half  families  will 
start  to  shop  in  electrical  stores. 

After  Labor  Day  these  electrical  stores  will  enter  their  biggest 
season,  because  people  buy  more  electrical  goods  in  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  time. 

"Electrical  Merchandising,"  a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  has  as 
its  audience  the  electrical  stores  of  the  country — electrical  dealers, 
contractor-dealers,  contractors,  jobbers,  light  and  power  com- 
panies selling  electrical  goods  and  department  and  hardware 
stores  selling  electrical  items. 

It  is  significant  that  manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances,  light- 
ing equipment  and  allied  merchandise  buy  more  advertising  in 
"Electrical  Merchandising"  than  in  other  electrical  trade  maga- 
zines. 

We  will  gladly  confer  with  manufacturers  and  their  agencies  who 
are  interested  in  reaching  the  electrical  trade. 


Electrical  Merchandising 

A.  B.C.  A  McQraw-Hill  Publication       .  A.  B.  P. 

475  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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BUS  service  supplements  street  car  service  in  a  number  of  ways,  due  to  its  greater  flexibility. 
Buses  may  be  used  to  relieve  traffic  on  the  tracks  during  rush  hours,  carry  passengers  over  spur 
lines  which  may  be  out  of  repair,  and  supply  many  opportunities  for  adding  to  the  company's  revenue 
during  off  peak  or  other  hours  by  running  special  trips  to  and  from  school  for  the  children,  by  making 
special  shopping  tours  for  the  housewives,  by  carrying  fans  to  the  baseball  park,  and  any  of  a  number 
of   methods,   either   in    the   regular   line    of    service    or   for   special   conditions   which    frequently    arise 


How  the  Motor  Bus  Is  Changing 
Transportation  Methods 


finally  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
street  car  made  its  bow,  securing  its 
current  direct  from  overhead  or 
underground  sources. 

The  interesting  phase  in  this 
gradual  development  lay  in  the  fact 
that  every  new  step  had  its  own  long 
fight  for  recognition  and  adoption. 
Old  ideas  died  hard,  and  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  early  technical 
journals  were  filled  with  contributed 
articles  warning  against  the  use  of 
"dangerous"  electric  current.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  readers  of  this 
article  who  remember  hearing,  about 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  of  the 
danger  of  electric  shock  when  board- 
ing trolley  cars.  The  street  car  in- 
dustry itself  was  cautious  about 
adopting  the  new  methods  and 
changing  the  basis  of  capital  in- 
vestment which  had  prevailed  for  so 
many  years,  but  finally  modern 
scientific  inventions  won  and  the 
street  railway  industry  became  the 
electric  street  railway  industry. 

Again,  with  the  advent  of  the 
motorbus,  the  street  railways  of  the 
country  were  faced  with  a  problem. 
Unrestricted  jitney  service  had  al- 
ready given  the  railways  a  taste  of 
competition,  and  now  came  this  new 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

competitor.  Strong  companies  were 
financed  and  made  bids  for  rider 
fares.  Should  the  railways  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  lusty  cries  of  this 
j'oung  giant,  or  should  they  shelter 
it,  nourish  it  and  give  it  the  benefit 
of  their  rich  transportation  expe- 
rience, making  it  earn  for  them? 

It  was  a  momentous  question,  and 
the  821  electric  railways  in  this 
country,  representing  a  six  billion 
dollar  industry,  were  forced  to  face 
and  answer  it.  Should  they  protect 
this  vast  investment  by  looking  upon 
the  bus  as  an  ally,  incorporating  it 
in  their  systems  and  placing  them- 
selves in  the  position  where  they 
could  ultimately  hope  to  control  the 
situation? 

How  well  they  are  solving  this 
problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  over  250  electric  street  railway 
companies  are  now  using  buses  as  a 
part  of  their  systems. 

Bus  operation  by  railways  does 
not  mean  that  a  six  billion  dollar  in- 
dustry is  being  scrapped.  It  does 
mean  that  service  is  being  supple- 
mented and  extended,  capital  invest- 
ment protected,  new  territories 
opened,  off  peak  hours  utilized  and 
many  problems   of  city  transporta- 


tion conveniently  and  cheaply  solved. 

For  example,  consider  what  is 
known  as  extension  service.  A  new 
real  estate  development  is  being 
opened  a  few  miles  beyond  the  ter- 
minal of  a  street  car  line.  Homes 
are  rapidly  being  built,  and  a  new 
community  is  waiting  to  be  served 
and  transported  to  the  city.  To  ex- 
tend track  into  the  new  territory  is 
perhaps  prohibitive  in  cost.  The 
bus  supplies  the  answer,  and  brings 
the  patrons  to  the  end  of  the  car 
line,   at  which  point  they  transfer. 

Or  take  the  problem  in  a  big  city 
where  the  factory  district  lies  on 
the  outskirts.  Here  the  situation 
calls  for  express  service,  during 
peak  hours,  to  carry  the  workers. 
Express  service  on  the  tracks  of  the 
cars  would  conflict  with  short  ride 
passengers.  In  consequence  a  way 
out  is  seen  by  scheduling  express 
service  on  the  car  line  and  maintain- 
ing parallel  bus  service  to  take  care 
of  the  local  short  haul  traffic. 

Again,  a  short  spur  of  track,  con- 
necting two  parallel  lines,  may  be  in 
bad  condition.  To  repair  it  would 
cost  more  than  the  earnings  will 
stand,  and  yet  the  franchise  must 
be     protected.     Bus     service     often 
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meets  such  a  problem,  the  tread  of  the 
tire  replacing  the  steel  rail. 

Owing  to  its  flexibility,  the  bus  has 
given  to  the  electric  railways  many  op- 
portunities for  adding  to  revenue,  dur- 
ing off  peak  and  other  hours.  It  can 
carry  the  children  to  school,  and  bring 
them  safely  back.  It  takes  the  house- 
wife on  her  shopping  tour.  The  baseball 
fans  are  transported'  to  the  ball  park. 
Theater  parties  are  accommodated. 
Conventions  are  taken  care  of.  The- 
atrical troupes  are  transferred  to  the 
next  city.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  by  which  the  bus  is  be- 
coming the  servant  of  the  electric  rail- 
ways, and  through  them  the  willing 
servant  of  the  riding  public. 

YOUNG  as  the  industry  is,  the  bus 
has  gotten  into  the  active  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  and  has  be- 
come a  part  of  our  national  life.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  what  the 
public  wants  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  what  the  motor  bus  industry 
does  in  the  future.  Today  it  is  building 
up  a  new  transportation  structure,  fill- 
ing a  real  need  in  community  life,  with 
a  new  measure  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience and  an  almost  unlimited  free- 
dom of  movement  and  speed.  It  is  do- 
ing much  to  win  public  support  of 
reasonable  highway  legislation,  induc- 
ing a  better  attitude  on  the  part  of 
bankers,  many  of  whom  have  not  yet 
learned  to  like  the  odor  of  gasoline. 
It  is  attracting  capital,  influencing  the 
availability  of  labor  supply,  creating 
new  marketing  centers  and  affecting 
the  location  of  industrial  districts  with 
reference  to  residential  districts.  It  is 
affecting  the  layout  and  width  of  traffic 
arteries  in  cities  and  country  districts, 
as  well  as  bringing  about  a  great 
growth  in  the  automotive  maintenance 
field. 

Today,  no  matter  where  one  goes,  he 
is  not  far  from  a  bus  line.  All  over 
the  country,  in  the  thickly  settled  East, 
on  the  plains  of  the  Middle  West,  over 
the  mountains  and  deserts  of  the  Far 
West,  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
motor  bus  is  growing.  New  lines  are 
constantly  being  opened  up  and  older 
ones  expanded  both  as  to  length  and 
frequency  of  service. 

In  the  larger  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis  the 
double-deck  buses  seating  from  48  to 
69  passengers  are  a  common  sight. 
One  large  company  which  operates 
buses  as  well  as  manufactures  them 
piles  up  a  total  monthly  run  of  2"^ 
million  miles  on  the  streets  of  three  of 
these  cities;  enough  mileage  to  encircle 
the  earth  1200  times  a  year. 

The  single-deck  type  of  vehicle, 
however,  is  really  the  one  that  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  bus  trans- 
portation, and  this  type  has  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  and  many  designs.  In 
a  number  of  the  smaller  cities,  all  un- 
der 30,000  population,  buses  of  this 
type  are  the  sole  means  of  transporta- 
tion. For  city  work,  where  the  route 
is  short,  convenience  of  travel  is  the 
primary  consideration  and  the  design 
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provides  for  quick  loading  and  unload- 
ing with  maximum  comfort  to  the  pas- 
sengers, sanitary  interior  fittings  and 
seats  designed  to  resist  wear.  On  the 
longer  intercity  runs,  the  design  of  the 
sedan  coaches  caters  to  the  ultimate 
extreme  of  luxury  and  relaxation. 
Such  buses  are  long  and  low,  clinging 
to  the  road  and  possessing  wide  tread 
and  flexible  springs  that  function  both 
at  light  and  full  loads.  If  necessary, 
many  of  these  parlor  car  models  can 
attain  a  speed  of  over  sixty  miles  per 
hour. 

For  the  traveling  salesman  on  the 
road  the  bus  is  making  selling  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  As  many  cities  are 
connected  by  bus  routes,  a  salesman 
upon  arrival  in  a  certain  town  has 
only  to  look  up  the  route  schedule  and 
plan  his  day  accordingly.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  he  can  step  into  the  wait- 
ing motor  coach  and  relax  completely, 
as  the  swift  vehicle  runs  easily  through 
open  country.  Refreshed  by  the  breezes 
and  scenery,  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a  new 
state  of  mind  when  the  bus  arrives  at 
its  terminal. 

The  motor  bus,  as  an  institution,  is 
young  in  years  but  powerful  in 
strength.  It  is  feeling  its  oats  and  has 
yet  but  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
tremendous  possibilities  that  lie  before 
it.     It  has  come  to  stay. 


O.  /.  Gude 

For  many  years  prominent  in  the 
advertising  business,  especially  as  the 
head  of  the  company  which  bore  his 
name,  died  of  heart  disease  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  15  in  Bad  Nauheim, 
Germany'.  He  had  not  been  in  good 
health  for  some  years,  having  sold  his 
business  interests  and  practically  re- 
tired in  1918.  Starting  his  own  busi- 
ness in  1889,  Mr.  Gude  specialized  in 
outdoor  advertising  and  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  erected  what  is  said 
to  be  the  first  electric  sign  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Flatiron  Building.  This 
together  with  later  accomplishments 
along  the  same  line  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  "Creator  of  the  Great  White 
Way."  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
six  children,  four  brothers  and  a  sis- 
ter. The  body  will  be  brought  to  this 
country  for  interment. 


Robert  E.  Ramsay 

Will  head  the  Department  of  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  for  the  coming  year, 
succeeding  E.  J.  Ferris  of  Addresso- 
graph  Company. 

Thomas  W.  Arundel,  Jr. 

Has  been  appointed  New  York  State 
representative  of  Columbia,  the  na- 
tional monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  suc- 
ceeds Kenneth  B.  Groser,  who  resigned 
on  Aug.  15. 

Lester  R.  Fountain 

For  the  past  three  and  a  half  years 
in  charge  of  eastern  advertising  for 
The  American  Architect,  New  York, 
has  resigned  to  become  sales  manager 
of  the  Craftex  Company,  Boston,  manu- 
facturers of  a  textured  wall  material. 


Over 

Half  a  million  lines 

Gain 


In  the   first    six 
months  of  1925, 

The  Detroit  Times 

gained 

689,220  lines 


This  tells  where  we 
stand  in   Detroit* 


The  Detroit  Times 


Evening 

235 .000 


Sunday 

280,000 
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SELL  GARMENTS  OR 
TRADE-MARKED  FABRICS 

— their  sales  message  in 

pAumen/d^ — • 

will  be  read  by 

THE  BEST  RETAILERS 

WHO  <=BIJY  THEM 

'Publiihed  by 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  INC. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


America  Has  Swallowed  a 
Slogan  With  Blind  Faith 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 


night  that  I  went  home,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  our  "big  chief"  was 
wrecking  the  business.  Finally,  on  one 
of  these  nights  the  suspicion  that  I 
might  be  wrong  crept  in  on  me  and  by 
morning  I  determined  to  worry  no 
more,  to  object  no  more,  and  to  right- 
about-face, working  whole-heartedly 
and  enthusiastically  and  doing  without 
question  those  things  that  Mr.  Edison 
wanted  done.  In  the  four  years  since 
I  took  that  step  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal,  and  particularly  have  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  some  of  the  effects 
of  advertising. 

BUT  of  all  these  things,  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  lesson  to  me  has 
been,  that  just  because  some  idea  is 
generally  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
people  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  accepted  blindly  and  without  analy- 
sis in  your  own  particular  case.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  to  start  with  the  as- 
sumption that  it  pays  to  advertise  and 
go  on  from  there,  in  mere  discussions 
of  what  form  pays  best,  but  rather 
always  adopt  a  questioning  attitude  as 
to  whether  in  the  given  set  of  circum- 
stances it  really  pays  to  advertise  at 
all. 

When  we  stopped  to  take  account  of 
conditions  in  1921  we  found  that  our 
enormously  increased  sales  during 
1917,  '18  and  '19  were  not  sales  at  all, 
that  the  jobbers  and  dealers,  on  top  of 
the  natural  business  enthusiasm  of 
that  period,  had  been  hypnotized  by 
the  expected  power  of  the  advertising 
effort  on  our  part,  into  placing  greatly 
inflated  orders  for  merchandise  which 
in  fact  merely  accumulated  on  their 
shelves.  Even  to  this  day  there  are 
stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  and  dealers  that  were  unab- 
sorbed.  Manufacturers  should  not  con- 
sider a  sale  a  sale  until  the  article  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  paid  for,  but  most  businesses  are 
content  to  do  what  we  did  before  we 
learned  better  —  to  consider  a  sale  a 
sale  when  it  left  our  plant  and  was 
paid  for  by  either  jobber  or  dealer. 
This  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks  that 
has  caused  us  no  end  of  trouble  and 
worry  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  a  suc- 
cessful or  partly  successful  advertising 
campaign.  I  attribute  much  of  this 
accumulation  to  the  blind  faith  of  job- 
ber, dealer  and  ourselves  that  if  you 
only  advertise  enough  the  goods  are 
bound  to  sell. 

Another  effect,  aside  from  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  overstocked  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  has  been  the  effect 
on  the  dealer  himself  and  his  attitude 
toward  work.  Before  we  advertised 
heavily  we  used   to  have   many  more 


dealers  than  we  have  now  who  were 
willing  to  work  early  and  late.  For 
several  years  we  unconsciously  educated 
them  not  to  work.  We  said  that  oiir 
advertising  and  your  advertising  will 
bring  people  to  your  store,  will  create 
a  demand,  and  all  you  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  wrap  up  bundles  of  records, 
deliver  phonographs  and  punch  the 
cash  register.  We  are  now  having  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  the  idea  that  they  need  do  nothing 
but  sit  in  the  store  and  wait  for  the 
business  to  roll  in.  Many  of  our  deal- 
ers are  completely  sold  on  advertising, 
and  in  the  face  of  indisputable  proof 
— and  by  proof  I  mean  proof — that 
business  can  be  obtained  by  following 
certain  procedure,  they  refuse  to  listen, 
and  condemn  us  for  not  advertising 
more  extensively  in  the  national 
magazines   and  newspapers. 

Another  effect  is  on  the  salesman. 
Usually  he,  like  everybody  else,  has  a 
blind  faith  in  "It  pays  to  advertise." 
Deprived  of  this  talking  point  he  is 
often  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  I  have  had 
this  happen  many  times  with  bond 
salesmen.  They  come  to  see  me,  enter 
the  office,  and  open  up  with  the  remark, 
"You  have  undoubtedly  seen  our  ad- 
vertisement announcing  that  What-Not 
bonds  are  offered  today  at  96  but  I 
thought  I  would  come  out  and  tell  you 
a  little  more  about  them." 

TIME  and  again  when  I  have  said 
that  I  did  not  see  the  advertisement 
his  entire  talk  that  was  so  carefully 
planned  fell  about  his  ears  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

Many  people  will  point  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  great  success  of  this  or 
that  company  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  large  national  advertisers,  thus 
proving  that  advertising  pays.  Now  in 
the  first  place  there  are  mighty  few 
things  about  advertising  that  can  be 
definitely  proved.  A  possible  exception 
is  the  amount  of  the  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  there  are  others,  of 
course,  but  take  it  by  and  large  adver- 
tising results — or  lack  of  them — are 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  personal  opin- 
ion, backed  up  by  rather  vague  and 
generalized  data.  Like  religion,  most 
of  it  has  to  be  taken  on  faith,  and 
wherever  this  is  true  there  arise  the 
most  fertile  grounds  for  differences  of 
opinion  and  endless  discussion. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind  concerning  the 
erection  of  a  sign  on  Michigan  Avenue 
in  Chicago  on  top  of  the  building  that 
we  lease,  so  as  to  display  the  merits  of 
our  storage  batteries  and  phonographs 
to  the  passing  multitude.  The  sign 
would   have   cost   $1,200.    I   defy   any 
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Cincinnati  is  the  Center 

of  the  Radio  World 


Not  only  is  Cincinnati  virtually  at  the 
center  of  population  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  also  the  center  of  radio  in- 
terest of  the  Western  World.  Here  are 
located  three  great  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, W.  L.  W.,  Crosley;  W.  S.  A.  I., 
The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company,  and 
W.  K.  R.  C,  The  Kodel  Radio  Corpora- 
tion. From  these  stations  are  broad- 
casted daily  programs  unsurpassed  in 
excellence,  variety  and  interest.  They 
carry  the  name  and  fame  of  Cincinnati 
far  and  wide.  With  their  "hook-ups" 
these  great  radio  stations  bring  to  the 
people  of  the  Cincinnati  trading  area 
practically  every  notable  event  of  radio. 

To  the  average  resident  of  Cincinnati 
the  appeal  of  radio  is  purely  one  of  per- 
sonal pleasure.  To  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati as  an  industrial,  commercial  and 
financial  center,  radio  has  a  significance 
difficult  to  estimate.    The  manufacture 


of  radio  sets,  parts  and  accessories  is 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  city, 
giving  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
highly  skilled  and  well  paid  operatives. 
And  because  "there  is  always  something 
in  the  air"  the  market  for  radio  goods 
enjoys  an  all-year  patronage  that  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  merchandise  of 
local  manufacture. 

The  Times-Star  has  consistently  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  radio  both  to 
the  family  life  and  to  the  business  life 
of  the  city.  The  Times-Star  no  less 
consistently  features  radio  as  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  the  family  and  to  the 
community,  precisely  as  it  features 
automobiles,  real  estate  and  building, 
finance,  sports  and  the  household. 

It  is  but  a  natural  and  necessary  corol- 
lary that  the  Times-Star  should  be,  as  it 
is,  the  leading  medium  for  the  advertis- 
ing of  radio  and  radio  products. 


THE  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  Publisher 


C.  H.  REMBOLD,  Manager 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Boy  Scouts 
Found  a  Way 


The  city  of  San  Marino, 
the  smallest  incorporated 
city  in  the  country,  had 
no  newspaper.     The  Boy 

Scouts  of  the  town  decided  that  it  could  use 

one,  so  they  started  a  paper  on  a  mimeograph. 

Now  it  boasts  ten  pages,  and  carries  both  local 

news  items  and  advertising. 

Just  another  example  of  Boy  Scout  push  and 
progressiveness.  There  is  nothing  that  Boy 
Scouts  can't  do  when  they  decide  on  it.  That 
is  why  you  can  be  sure  they  will  find  a  way  to 
get  your  product  if  you  arouse  their  interest 
in  it.  The  best  known  way  of  doing  this  is 
thru  Boys'  Life,  their  official  and  favorite  mag- 
azine. It  reaches  most  of  the  550,000  Boy 
Scout  membership. 

May  we  give  you  the  facts? 


BOYS'tLlFE 

THE  BOY  SCOPTS'  MAGAZINB 


'^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Union  Bank  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabuh  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


HERE  ARE 

SALES  TO  BE  MADE 

600,000    Y.W.C.A.    members  who   must  buy  both 

necessities   and  luxuries — 

2946   local   and  254   national    Y.W.C.A.   secretaries 

who  control  the  spending  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  budget — 

AH   read    the    Womans   Press,   official    Y.W.C.A. 

magazine,    and   buy   from  its   advertisers. 

Let  us  send  you  rates  and  a  sample  copy. 


The  Womans  Press 

600  Lexington  Avenue  :  : 


New  York 


human  being  alive  to  produce  any  data 
that  would  even  approximate  proof 
that  we  would  get  $1,200  value  back  in 
the  form  of  sales  directly  attributable 
to  this  sign.  It  has  been  said  that  you 
can  prove  anything  by  the  Scriptures, 
but  I  believe  you  can  prove  anything 
by  advertising  statistics. 

I  know  of  many  businesses  that 
started,  grew  conservatively  and  sound- 
ly into  large  and  successful  organiza- 
tions but  which  later,  due  to  one  cause 
or  another,  added  advertising  to  their 
scheme  of  sales  effort.  Ford  is  one  of 
such  concerns.  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  doing  rather  nicely 
before  he  started  advertising  on  an 
extensive  scale  about  two  years  ago. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he 
is  advertising  on  a  huge  scale  today 
and,  if  he  continues  to  do  this  after  a 
number  of  years,  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  a  well  known  and  accepted  fact  that 
"advertising  made  Ford."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  dangers  to  a  well  estab- 
lished, conservative,  successful  business 
in  jumping  into  an  advertising  cam- 
paign as  a  means  of  rapid  expansion. 

These  dangers  are  those  of  too  rapid 
expansion.  After  all,  advertising  is 
merely  one  help  toward  making  a  lot 
of  money  quickly,  and  a  conservative 
house  either  loses  its  head  and  goes  too 
far  at  this  sudden  prosperity  or  else 
cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  sudden  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  In  any  event,  the 
advertising  money  is  more  often  partly 
if  not  wholly  wasted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances than  cashed  in  on. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  dangers  that  a  success- 
ful advertising  campaign  must  steer 
clear  of  in  order  to  be  called  really 
successful  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  expect  very  many 
people  to  agree  with  me  entirely  in 
what  I  have  said.  No  one  ever  agrees  ■ 
with  anybody  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tions of  advertising.  I  feel  that  I  have 
said  enough,  however,  to  get  over  the 
only  point  that  I  want  to  make  and 
that  is,  when  you  are  considering  the 
slogan  "It  pays  to  advertise"  do  not 
accept  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
think,  and  think  clear  through  to  the 
ultimate,  and  not  temporary,  results  of 
advertising  and  how  it  affects  the 
broad  problem  with  which  you  are 
concerned. 


^.£rrt 


United  States  Electric 
Tool  Company 

Announces  the  appointment  of  M.  A. 
Weidmayer,  formerly  branch  manager 
for  Black  &  Decker,  to  take  charge  of 
their  Philadelphia  office. 

The  Joseph  Katz  Company 

Baltimore,  Md.,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  Sealpax  Underwear  for  men, 
and  "Little  Brother"  and  "Little  Sis- 
ter" Sealpax  for  children. 


C.  Curtiss  Main 

Formerly  with  the  Philip  Kobbe 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCor- 
mick,  Inc.,  same  city. 
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Demonstrating  at 
Shopper's  Expense 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  38] 

This  specious  reasoning  is  typical 
of  the  few  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants who  openly  defend  the  system. 
The  survey  failed  to  reveal  any  such 
who  thus  far  have  publicly  expressed 
their  views.  It  did  discover  an  un- 
expected interest  on  the  part  of  the 
shopper,  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  League  and  others  of  like  mind, 
is  the  most  encouraging  factor  in  the 
whole  situation.  Several  women's  or- 
ganizations, including  the  New  York 
City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
have  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
"hidden"  demonstration.  A  little  more 
agitation  by  consumer  groups  and  more 
informative  publicity  like  that  of  the 
San  Francisco  "Emporium,"  would 
force  the  champions  of  this  system  to 
come  out  into  the  open  and  either 
defend  and  espouse  the  practice  or 
condemn  and  repudiate  it. 

So  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  con- 
cerned, much  as  he  wishes  to  gain  a 
larger  share  of  the  salesman's  atten- 
tion, he  has  no  desire  to  acquire  favor 
with  the  man  behind  the  counter  at 
the  expense  of  his  influence  with  the 
consumer  on  the  other  side. 


c«s»* 


Bellamy-Neff  Company 

New  York  and  Chicago,  announces 
the  amalgamation  with  it  of  the  firm  of 
Wallingford-Graham,  specialists  in  ar- 
chitectural advertising.  Daniel  K. 
Wallingford  and  Lionel  M.  Graham 
were  both  with  the  Architectural 
Foruin  before  forming  their  agency 
partnership  in  the  beginning  of  1925. 
They  will  now  be  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Architectural  Engineering 
and  kindred  technical  subjects  with  the 
Bellamy-Neff  Company,  the  former  as 
architectural  counsel  and  the  latter  as 
director  of  sales  in  this  division.  As 
a  result  of  the  amalgamation  the  Bel- 
lemy-Neff  Company  will^irect  adver- 
tising for  the  following  accounts: 
Georgia  Marble  Company,  Tate,  Ga. ; 
J.  W.  Williams  Slate  Company,  Easton, 
Pa.;  Turner  Construction  Company, 
New  York;  L.  O.  Koven  &  Brother, 
Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  S.  H.  Pomeroy 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the 
Palmer  Lime  and  Cement  Company, 
also  of  New  York. 


John  L.  Naylor 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  effec- 
tive August  15. 


L.  B.  Carpenter 

Formerly  with  McCall's  Magazine 
and  for  the  past  three  years  business 
manager  of  Dental  Items  of  Interest 
Publishing  Company,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Charles  F.  Hubbs  &  Company. 
New  York,  paper  jobbers  and  distribu- 
tors of  Nibroc  Kraft  Towels. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  American  Retailers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  same  city. 


"I  am  glad  to  write  a  word  of 
appreciation  for  Needlecraft 
Magazine.  Our  list  is  built 
almost  wholly  on  actual  re- 
sults. In  its  classification 
with  the  leading  publications 
in  the  women's  field,  ISJeedle- 
craft  has  given  us  results  second 
to  none  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  spring  it  has  led 
the  field  in  our  so-called 
General  Publicity  class." 

The  above,  written  by  one  of  America's 
largest  and  most  successful  manufac- 
turers (name  on  request),  expresses  the 
feeling  for  Needlecraft  that  exists 
among  those  advertisers  who  judge 
the  value  of  a  magazine  as  they  judge 
the  value  of  any  other  salesman — by 
the  sales  sheet. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Robert  B.  Johnston 

Advertising  Manager 
New  York 

JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 

New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 
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Tried  and  Tested  Methods 

of  Making  the 

Sales  Force  Produce 


Kenagy  and  Yoakum's 


Selection  and  Training 
of  Salesmen 

By    H.    G.    KENAGY 

Manager,   Sales   Research  Department,    the  Proc- 
ter   and    Gamble    ComDany;    formerly    Assistant 
Director,    Bureau    of    Personnel    Research,    Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 
AND 
C.    S.    YOAKUM 
Professor  oS   Personn^  Administration,   the  Uni- 
versity  of   Mlchig-an;    formerly   Director.    Bureau 
of    Personnel    Research.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
380    pages,   5 '^    x   8.    $3.50    net,   poeipaid 
This    book    presents    principles    and    methods,    of 
proved    worth    in    the    selection,    tralnlnff    tnd 
supervision  of  salesmen.      It  discusses  such  sub- 
jects  as  the  study  of  the  company's  selling,  the 
sales  organization,  the  field  organization,   branch 
agencies,    analysis    of    the    salesman's    job,    and 
other   factors   bearing    directly   on   the   successful 
selection,    schooling,    supervising  and  stimulating 
of  Baleimen. 

Practical,  usable  methods  on 
deciding 

• — ^how  to  make  a   sales  survey; 

— how  to  investigate  field   work; 

— what  type  of   organization  to  use; 

— how  to   handle   branch   agencies; 

— how   to   analyze   the    salesman's    job; 

— how  to  determine   sales   efficiency; 

— how  to  recruit   salesmen; 

— what  measures   to   use  in   selection; 

— how   to   use   mental   tests ; 

— what   to   do   with    personality    and    aptitude 

tests : 
— how  to  train   salesmen; 
— how  to  arrange  courses ; 
— how  to  conduct  courses ; 
— how   to   supervise    from    the  office; 
— how  to  supervise  from   the  field; 
— how   to   plan   and   make   the  moat   of   con- 

ventiom. 

Examine  this  book  of  facts 
for  ten  days  free 

Juat   mail    the   coupon    and    a  copy  will   b« 
sent  to  you  for  ten  days*  free  examination. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


McGRAW.HILL   BOOK   CO.,    Inc. 

370   Seventh  Ave.,   New  York 

Tou  may  tend  me  for  10  day's  examination 
Kenagy  and  Yoakum's  Selection  and  Training 
of    Salesmen,    13.50. 

I  agree  to  return  the  book,  postpaid,  within 
10   days'   of   receipt   or   to   remit   for   it. 

(MBdal   Position    

A.  F. 

6-26-2S 

and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


The  next  time  you  walk  through  the 
factory  where  an  advertised  product  is 
being  made,  note,  if  you  please,  the  new 
type  of  labor  which  may  be  seen  skulk- 
ing about  the  plant.  It  is  a  class  of 
help  created  by  advertisements,  and 
judging  from  the  quantitative  reference 
to  it  in  current  advertisements,  it  is 
one  of  our  leading  industrial  groups. 
Not  as  large  as  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, to  be  sure,  but  let  us  say  about 
the  size  of  the  entrepreneur  industry  in 
France.  This  new  class  is  known  as 
the  Zealous  Guards.  It  is  the  Zealous 
Guard  who,  with  his  fine  old  New  En- 
gland standard  of  craftsmanship,  (like 
as  not  handed  down  from  father  to  son) 
stands  around  Zealously  Guarding 
everything  in  the  plant  from  the  guard- 
ed fire-buckets  on  the  stairs  to  the 
close-packed  secrets  of  manufacture, 
all  the  way  from  the  spur  track  by  the 
shipping  shed  to  the  health  and  sani- 
tation of  the  happy  workers.  The 
Zealous  Guard  snoops  with  a  high 
moral  purpose,  and  whenever  he  finds 
some  cunning  craftsman  weaving  steel 
wool  into  the  underwear  fabric,  or 
laughing  at  the  Founder's  Whiskers,  he 
fires  polysyllables  from  the  hip,  and 
pretty  soon  you  see  the  victim  spread 
out  in  swash  characters  on  a  neat  page 
in  one  of  our  magazines  "of  the  better 
class." 

Poor  indeed  is  the  manufactured 
food  that  cannot  discover  in  its  attic  at 
least  one  fine  antique  virtue,  and  what 
is  more  commercially  pleasing,  a  virtue 
with  something  to  recommend  it  be- 
sides age.  The  most  recent  is  salt.  Salt 
with  the  native  iodine  left  in  has  al- 
ways been  harder  to  sell  because  it 
looks  dirty.  But  the  doctors  have  found 
that  iodine  is  a  specific  against  gland- 
troubles,  and  Morton's  Iodized  Salt 
makes  its  bow  as  a  health-food.  It  is 
not  at  all  inconceivable  that  unbleached 
salt  will  entirely  displace  white  salt;  if 
the  iodine  has  the  effect  claimed,  which 
is  also  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
it  follows  that  there  will  be  less  goitre 
and  thyroid  complaint.  And  when 
those  two  broad  categories  of  frailty 
have  been  checked,  perhaps  within  the 
span  of  a  single  generation,  after  hav- 
ing flourished  for  several  thousand 
years,  then  advertising,  which  multi- 
plied the  corrective  story  of  iodine,  will 
have  another  very  real  social  victory  in 
its  record. 

too 

Food  advertiskrs  are  not  primarily 
philanthropists  of  course.  Their  dollar- 
sense  tells  them  that  "a  new  copy  an- 
gle" may  refresh  their  sales  and  human 
nature  tells  them  that  if  this  new 
vehicle  for  peddling  their  product  be 


hitched  to  the  skittish,  snorting  fear- 
horse  that  is  in  all  of  us,  we  ourselves 
will  pull  the  wagon.  For  we  have 
pulled:  consider  the  innocent  yeast- 
cake.  If  the  article  is  otherwise  ad- 
missible to  the  human  gullet,  we  all 
adore  to  be  given  an  intellectual  excuse 
for  eating  or  drinking  nobly  of  it.  A 
simple  pick-up  of  grape-juice,  tapioca 
and  bran  consists  of  "mineral  salts  .  .  . 
vitamines  .  .  .  nourishing  fruit  sugar 
.  .  .  laxative  properties  .  .  ."  and 
"pure  carbohydrate  .  .  .  energy-pro- 
ducing material"  and  "phosphorus, 
iron,  proteins  .  .  .  and  the  indis- 
pensable Vitamin  B,"  while  if  you  top 
off  with  a  little  oatmeal  you'll  only  in- 
crease the  "Mineral  Salts  and  Vita- 
mines,"  which  are  probably  more  excit- 
ing if  you  eat  them  in  caps  and  lower 
case.  (These  fierce  ingredients  are  all 
extracted  from  the  pages  of  one  issue 
of  one  magazine,  and  not  a  "health 
magazine"  at  that.) 

So  there  is  now  an  epidemic  of  rush- 
ing to  pseudo-scientific  catchwords  to 
sell  any  food.  The  commonplaces  of 
diet  are  getting  so  serious  and  tricky 
that  the  food  advertiser  who  sells  ham 
for  ham,  or  pineapple  for  pineapple,  is 
almost  a  diversion.  Presently  and 
within  the  view  of  the  naked  eye  one 
of  three  things  will  happen:  either  all 
food-buyers  will  have  learned  the  diet- 
content  of  every  available  food,  and 
equilibrium  will  once  more  be  estab- 
lished on  the  same  appetite-preference 
as  before,  or  the  intellects  of  feeders 
will  eliminate  from  the  national  diet 
all  foods  not  sufficiently  "scientific"  in 
content,  or  else,  all  foods  suddenly  de- 
veloping comparable  virtues,  the  buck 
will  be  passed  back  to  old  Edgar  H. 
Appetite,  and  his  constables.  Looks  and 
Taste  and  Smell.  I  rather  incline  to 
Alternative  Number  Three. 


The  epidemic  mav  spring  from  a 
traceable  source.  "Why  is  it,"  asked 
an  advertising  copy  writer  who  is  a 
little  impatient  with  "slants"  and 
"angles,"  "that  when  the  So-and-So 
Agency  gets  an  account,  the  product 
suddenly  develops  properties  that  will 
keep  your  trousers  from  bagging  at  the 
knees?" 


Let  not  the  humanitarian  digestion- 
preserver  (who  happens  to  make  food) 
feel  that  he  is  being  scoffed  at.  But 
if  he  would  only  bake  his  copy  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  bakes  his  kernels  of 
gleaming  grain,  it  would  be  a  swell 
world,  and  copy  could  take  credit  for 
some  of  the  education  which  is  now  be- 
ing done  by  brute  space  and  process- 
plates. 
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A  Certain  Impatience 
in  Human  Beings 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

head  rather  late  in  life  that  he  must 
get  married,  and  not  being  young 
enough  or  rich  enough  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  had  wedded 
an  old  flame  out  of  mere  attachment, 
who  in  her  turn  had  taken  him  for  the 
same  reason." 

And  then  Macaulay.  Macaulay  was 
the  first  to  discard  deliberately  those 
sentence-parts  which  halted  reading. 
He  dared  to  be  swift.  His  sentences 
leaped  ahead.  For  an  example,  at  ran- 
dom: 

"Hereditary  monarchy  may  be  a  very 
useful  institution  in  a  country  like 
France.  And  masts  are  very  useful 
parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship  is  on 
her  beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  the  masts  away." 

But  even  Macaulay  seems  shuffling  in 
comparison  with  the  legs  that  copy  can 
obtain,  and  which  does  obtain  in  mod- 
ern advertising. 

"It's  vanishing!  It's  becoming  new! 
That  fascinating  old  world  of  ancient 
cities,  of  strange  civilizations,  of  storied 
pasts.  Go  now,  and  discover  romance 
which  later  visitors  will  never  see.  Go 
now,  and  gather  experiences  which  tar- 
dier travellers  will  never  know." 


Yes,  in  human  beings  is  a  certain  im- 
patience. 

Keep  your  readers'  minds  scurrying 
after  your  thoughts,  or  they'll  keep  you 
scurrying  after  their  attention. 

The  technique  of  copy  must  develop 
into  the  technique  of  speed  and  clear- 
ness. 

The  measure  of  copy  must  be  the 
speedometer,  not  the  agate  rule.  And 
more  power  to  the  copyman  who  can 
crowd  the  speedometer. 


Fourth  District,  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

Florida,  has  changed  the  date  of  its 
first  annual  convention  to  April  12-14, 
1926,  instead  of  April  8-10. 


The  Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

Announces  the  appointment  of  C.  H. 
L.  Hudson,  formerly  with  the  Elmer  H. 
Doe  Advertising  Agency  of  Louisville, 
as  manager  of  the  copy  and  production 
department  of  their  office  in  that  city. 
O.  G.  Carpenter,  formerly  with  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Erwin  Wasey  &  Com- 
pany, and  Lord  &  Thomas,  has  been 
appointed  production  manager  of  the 
New  York  office. 


REFRIGERATION  by  gas 
»  has  now  become  a  fact. 
Gas  Companies  are  pushing  it 
— consumers  are  adopting  it 
with  marvelous  results.  This 
means  still  greater  consump' 
tion  of  gas,  the  creation  of  new 
markets  within  the  gas  in- 
dustry, and  the  creation  of  in- 
creased  demands  for  materials. 
And  to  manufacturers  who  sell 
to  the  gas  industry,  this  means 
enlarged  business.  Perhaps 
your  product  can  be  adapted 
to  this  field.  Why  not  write 
and  ask  us? 

"8? 


Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street, 

New  York 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 


IVe  also  publijh  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 
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CHATTANOOGA 

Ideal    Southern    Distributing     Center 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Aug.  26. — All"  con- 
cerns seeking  a  greater  development  in 
the  South  are  urged  to  closely  consider 
the  advantages  of  establishing  a  sales 
office,  warehouse  or  assembly  plant  in 
Chattanooga. 

A  highly  strategic  location,  splendid 
transportation  facilities,  adequate  of- 
fice and  building  accommodations, 
plenteous  supply  of  competent  help  are 
a  few  of  the  important  assets  of  The 
Dynamo  of  Dixie  as  a  distributing 
point  in  the  South. 


CHATTANOOGA 

"THE    DYNAMO    OF    DIXIE" 

Write  today  for  information 
about  Chattanooga  as  a  south- 
ern distributing  center  for  your 
Particular    business. 

CHATTANOOGA 

Clearing    House    Association 

890    James    Building 
CHATTANOOGA,    TENN. 


Many  opportunities  also  exist  in  Chattanooga, 
the  city  of  diversified  industry,  for  additional 
manufacturing  plants  of  many  kinds.  In- 
quiries  are   invited. 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C, 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


CUCB(0 


New  York 

S«n  Francisco 


Shall  We  "Play  for 
Inquiries"  ? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

inquisitioned  (if  there  is  such  a  proc- 
ess) as  to  why  I  had  so  signally  failed 
to  keep  up  the  inquiry  pace. 

First  reminding  them  that  past  ad- 
vertising, in  spite  of  its  beautiful 
inquiry  record,  had  fallen  flat  with  the 
trade,  I  tackled  the  situation  in  this 
fashion: 

PICKING  up  a  full-page  proof,  I  be- 
gan, "This  page  pulled  200  inquiries 
from  a  circulation  of  450,000.  If  you 
think  that  that  is  too  few,  I  can  easily 
better  it.  Without  much  trouble  I  can 
run  the  number  of  keyed  returns  com- 
ing in  to  this  office  up  to  800.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  a   serious  mistake." 

"My  lord!  Why?"  some  one  ejacu- 
lated. 

"Because,"  I  explained,  "this  is  what 
we  would  have  to  do  to  get  800  inquir- 
ies. We  would  run  an  advertisement 
like  this,"  and  I  sketched  a  layout  like 
the   first  one  reproduced. 

"By  making  our  literature  just  as 
alluring  as  possible  both  by  pictures 
and  copy  and  emphasizing  the  word 
'Free'  we  could  easily  induce  800  peo- 
ple to  write  us.  But — keep  this  in 
mind — that  would  get  action  from  only 
800  people  out  of  450,000.  The  other 
449,200  wouldn't  know  any  more  about 
our  line  than  before. 

"Even  in  this  year's  copy  I  was 
rather  afraid  that  we  had  devoted  too 
much  of  our  space  to  getting  inquiries. 
Measure  up  this  advertisement  and 
you'll  find  that  we  spent  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  our  space  in  seeking  in- 
quiries. Here's  the  way  it  divides  up," 
and  I  drew  the  second  layout. 

"That  25  per  cent  of  our  space  at  the 
right  influenced  240  out  of  a  possible 
450,000,  but  it  accomplished  exactly 
nothing  with  the  other  449,760  because 
they  didn't  write  for  the  catalog  and 
there  isn't  anything  in  that  25  per  cent 
which  makes  our  goods  any  more  de- 
sirable in  their  eyes.  Out  of  the  other 
three-quarters  of  the  advertisement,  of 
course,  they  can  get  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  kind  of  information 
which  can  be  counted  on  to  make  it  a 
lot  easier  for  our  dealers  to  sell  them. 
Nevertheless,  so  far  as  those  449,760 
readers  are  concerned,  we  utilized  only 
three-quarters  of  our  space. 

"Now,  if  you  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  advertising  I  think  is  nearest  right 
for  our  line,  I'll  show  you.  The  best 
we  have  ever  done  in  turning  inquir- 
ies into  sales  is  17  per  cent.  Even  if 
we  coax  in  800  inquiries  for  full  page, 
that  only  means  136  sales  per  page 
and  that  won't  keep  our  factory  busy 
two  days.  Furthermore,  the  kind  of 
copy  that  brings  in  800  inquiries  per 
full  page  or  40-cent  inquiries  from  one 
inch  space  isn't  the  kind  that  does  our 
dealers  as  a  whole  one  iota  of  good. 
Where  we  make  our  money  is  from  sales 
over  the  hardware  merchant's  counter 
and  from  the   implement  dealer's  dis- 


.^ 


Position 
Wanted 

This  mil  be  my 
first  change 

I  am  now  and  have  been 
employed  for  12  years  by  a 
corporation  doing  national 
business  of  $2,500,000  as 

ADVERTISnsTG  MANAGER 

and.  Assistant  Sales 
Manager. 

Have  written  all  their 
sales  letters  and  prepared 
the  direct-mail  and  trade 
journal  advertising. 
Intensely  interested  in  ad- 
vertising for  selling's  sake, 
not  for  advertising's  sake. 
I  have  a  fairly  definite  idea 
of  the  kind  of  firm  I  can 
be  of  most  help  to. 

Chicago 

LOCATION  preferred 

Age  28;  married;  Christian; 

of  energetic  build. 

Address  E.  T.,  Room  600 
7  So*  Dtarbom  St.,  Chicago 


WINDOW, 

COUNTER, 

a;2^EXHlBITS 

Ef  fee  tlve  -  Dignified 
Planned  Inexpensively 

CONSULT    WITH    EXPERTS 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST    27^    ST  NEV^      YORK. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


Only  Denne'  m   , 
Canadian  Adverti5xn 


\V(>  cive  "on  tiic  spr.t"  CnuiiscI 
ami  Service  in  y<nir  CanaJian  A<i- 
vortlslng,  baseii  on  years  of  practical 
experience  In  this  field.  Ask  our  ad- 
vice on  methods  and  media. 

rA- JDENME  C  Convpamr  ItdJ 

L^      Reford    BIdg.  TCBtOMTO.       .M 
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WANTED 


i — Information  from  elec- 
trical manufacturers  in 
regard  to  their  products  and  their  western  distributing 
outlets.  This  information  is  to  be  compiled  and  pub- 
lished as  a  service  to  manufacturers  and  buyers  in 
the  October  15th  issue  of  Journal  of  Electricity,  a 
McGraw-Hill  publication  devoted  to  the  economic 
production  and  commercial  application  of  electricity 
in  the  11  western  states.  This  list  will  be  as  complete 
as  you  make  it.  The  utilities  and  electrical  dealers  of 
the  great  west  look  for  this  information  as  it  is  broug'ht 
up-to-date  each  year  in  Journal  of  Electricity.  They 
have  not  yet  discarded  the  October  15th  issue  of  last 
year  in  which  your  products  and  your  distributors  may 
and  may  not  have  been  listed.  Don't  forget  to  send  a 
complete  list  of  your  western  distributors.  These  will 
be  cross  indexed  as  usual  for  the  convenience  of  the 
western  buyers.  Incidentally  electrical  manufacturers 
find  it  decidedly  good  sales  strategy  to  supplement  this 
editorial  listing  with  display  advertising  in  the  same 
issue,  giving  complete  information  about  their  line  and 
their  sales  plan.  Address  Journal  of  Electricity,  883 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  or  any  of  the  branch  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Cleveland. 

P.S. — It  is  doubly  important  that  you  catch  this  year's 
listing  on  account  of  the  aggressive  merchandising 
activity  that  is  now  taking'  place  among  the  western 
utilities. 
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Your  Story  in  PICTURE  leaves 

Nothing  Untold 


SEPTEMBER  soaked  in  sun- 
shine— the  siesta  of  the  year. 
Load  your  words  with  color. 
Gob  them  on  with  the  palette 
knife.  One  simple  sketch  can 
crystallize  a  pageful  of  words. 

The  day  of  niggardliness  in 
illustration  is  past.  And  the 
day  of  carelessness  in  mechan- 
ical detail  is  past.  For  good 
engravings  make  sure  that 
"your  story  in  picture  leaves 
nothing  untold." 


GATCHEL  (tr  MANNING,  Inc. 
c.  A.  ST..SO..  vr..  Thoto-Engr avers 

W.  Washington  Sq.  230  South  7th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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$500.00  or  $150,000 

In  this  organization,   the  size  of  a  client's 
appropriation    is   not   the    first    consideration. 
The  sales  possibilities  of  a  product,   and    the 
business  management  back  of  it,  are  the  prime 
requisites  for  advertising  selling  success. 

If  you  are  in  the  technical  field  and  would 
appreciate  a  selling  service  where  the  princi- 
pals do  the  work,  we  have  something  further 
of  interest  to  tell  you. 

Arthur  Henry  Co. 

INC.                  ^ 

Jmdertisin^ 

1487  BROADWAY    ^ 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  BRYANT  8078 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
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play  floor.  Our  advertising  ought  to  be 
aimed  to  help  those  fellows. 

"So  for  next  year  I  want  this  com- 
pany's space  to  be  divided  up  in  this 
proportion" — indicating  the  third  lay- 
out. "Then,  if  inquiries  come  in,  we'll 
answer  them  carefully  and,  if  they 
don't,  we  won't  worry,  because  we'll 
know  that  we  are  aiming  our  space  at 
the  449,760  who  have  just  as  much  need 
for  our  goods  as  the  240  who  fall  for 
our  ability  to  induce  them  to  write. 
I  vote  that  from  now  on  we  stop  sell- 
ing literature  and  concentrate  on  our 
advertising  money  on  selling  merchan- 
dise." 

The  one  important  sequel  to  this 
oration  which  should  be  mentioned  here 
is  the  fact  that  this  company  agreed 
for  one  trial  year  to  curb  its  thirst  for 
inquiries  and  experiment  with  the  other 
policy.  In  consequence,  an  advertising 
budget  which  had  been  at  a  standstill 
for  many  years  has  since  been  grow- 
ing steadily  until  it  is  now  five  times 
as  great  as  then.  Today  that  company 
knows  that  "Advertising  pays"  and  is 
equally  aware  that  the  profit  which 
advertising  pays  has,  in  their  case, 
nothing  to  do  with  inquiries  received. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  of 
trying  to  cure  maligmant  "inquiritis." 

AN  agency  man  of  my  acquaintance 
was  once  incessantly  bedeviled  by 
an  inquiry-insistent  client  who  insisted 
that,  unless  inquiries  came  in,  there 
was  no  way  he  could  be  sure  that  his 
advertising  was  attracting  any  atten- 
tion. Goaded  to  the  limit,  the  agency 
man  prepared  a  piece  of  copy  which 
was  "all  inquiry,"  got  it  duly  approved 
and  inserted  it  in  the  twelve  magazines 
on  the  advertiser's  list.  A  week  after 
it  appeared  he  received  a  frantic  tele- 
phone call  from  the  advertiser — 
"Sa-a-ay! — don't  ever  use  that  adver- 
tisement again.  We  can't  afford  to  fol- 
low up  as  many  inquiries  as  it's  bring- 
ing in." 

Thereafter,  whenever  the  importance 
of  inquiries  was  mentioned,  as  a  test  of 
"whether  the  advertising  was  being 
read,"  the  agency  man  had  only  to 
threaten  to  repeat  the  offending  copy. 

There  is  a  constant  danger  of  an- 
other kind  which  is  also  present  when 
copy  becomes  too  insistent  upon  in- 
quiries: the  quality  of  the  inquiries 
tends  to  fall  off.  Make  too  much  of  a 
play  to  get  a  reply  and  you  encourage 
the  curious,  the  catalog-collectors,  the 
schoolboy  and  the  person  who  "likes  to 
get  mail." 

This  not  only  multiplies  the  cost  of 
the  follow-up  work  but,  moreover,  if 
you  make  it  a  point  to  refer  all  inquir- 
ies to  your  sales  representatives  or 
dealers,  it  quickly  chills  their  enthu- 
siasm as  to  your  advertising.  Many  an 
able .  salesman  will  remember  longer 
that  broiling  July  day  when  he  chased 
an  inquiry  out  to  South  Unhandyville 
and  found  a  high  school  youth  at  the 
other  end,  than  half-a-dozen  sales 
closed  from  inquiries  turned  over  to 
him.  Inquiries  which  breed  resentment 
against    a    company's    advertising   »re 
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bitterly  expensive  even  at  ten  cents  a 
name. 

To  those  who  tend  to  make  a  little 
tin  god  of  the  inquiry  sheet,  in  all  sin- 
cerity I  make  three  recommendations: 

Do  not  be  lulled  into  a  benign  com- 
placency by  a  generous  flow  of  in- 
quiries— when  inquiries  leap  upward, 
look  sharp  to  your  copy  lest  it  be  sell- 
ing your  literature  and  not  your  mer- 
chandise. 

Keep  in  mind  that  those  inquiries 
which  come  from  the  advertisement 
that  does  not  suggest  an  inquiry  will, 
in  the  long  run,  assay  far  higher  in 
sales-value  than  inquiries  lured  in  by 
the  advertisement  elaborately  planned 
to  coax  replies. 

When  you  start  to  prepare  a  piece 
of  copy,  ask  yourself — do  I  want  100 
people  to  answer  this  advertisement  or 
do  I  want  10,000  people  to  want  my 
goods  as  a  result  of  it? 


<r«.j- 


"The  Farm  Electric  Dealer" 

Is  the  new  name  adopted  by  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  farm  electric 
field  which  has  heretofore  been  known 
as  Farm  Light  and  Power  and  Elec- 
trical Dealer.  The  stockholdings  in 
the  Farm  Light  and  Power  Publish- 
ing Company  which  were  formerly  held 
by  A.  Stirling  Smith  were  taken  over 
on  Aug.  1  by  Karl  M.  Mann  and  I.  H. 
Case. 


Advertising  Calendar 


September  21-24^ — Advertising  Spe- 
cialty Association,  Chicago,  111. 

SBPTHaiBER  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  1-4  —  International   Con- 

F-ess   of    the    Business    Press,    Paris, 
ranee. 

OeroBER  2-3 — <:;onference  of  Adver- 
tising Club  Executives,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  5-6 — National  Advertising 
Commission.  St.  Liouis,  Mo. 

October  6-S — Convention  of  Win- 
dow Display  Advertising  Association, 
Chicago. 

October  12-13 — First  District  Con- 
vention of  Associated)  Advertising 
Clubs,    Springfield,    Mass. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

October  15-16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

October  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

October  26-27 — Convention  of  Mail 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

October  26-28  (tentative) — Insur- 
ance Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,   Mass. 

November  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

November  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oltla. 

June  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


THE  Wm.  H.  RANKIN  COMPANY 
<LAnnounces 

A  Series  of  Magazine 
Advertisements 

for  Sweet  Caporal  Cigarettes 

[American  Tobacco  Co.] 

from  the  Pen  of 

MR.  IRVIN  S.  COBB 

In  1906  when  William  H.  Rankin  was 
Business  Manager  of  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Mag- 
azines, Indianapolis,  and  Robert  E.  Rinehart 
(Vice-President  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company)  was  Editor  of  the  "Home 
Magazine,"  Mr.  Rinehart  persuaded  Mr. 
Cobb  to  write  his  first  fiction  story. 

Mr.  Cobb,  writing  from  Lake  McDonald, 
Montana,  on  July  16,  to  Mr.  Rinehart  said: 

With  me  the  main  point  at  this  stage  is  that  you 
are  going  to  have  a  hading  hand  in  translating 
the  manuscripts  into  proper  layouts.  That  pleases 
me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  know  my  copy 
will  he  in  sympathetic  and  competent  hands. 

I  just  remember:  The  first  fiction  story  I  ever  tried  to 
write  went  to  you.  I'm  tickled  over  the  coincidence 
that  the  first  important  advertising  series  I  have 
ever  tried  to  do  goes  forward  via  the  same  channels  9  ) 


^yj^-^j  C^^ 


Atnerica^lumbmnan 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


Publistied   In  CHICAGO 

o  r-  A  r\  wherever 
IKtJWJ   Lumber 

is   cut  or  sold. 


Shoe  8ind  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actualy 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday;  16 
yearly.      Member  ABP  and  ABC. 


Bakers  Weekly 


A. B.C. -A. B. p. 

New  York  City 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Ikferchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy. 
sis  data. 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.   C.  E«t.    1876  A.  B.   P. 

Compare  tbe  editorial  contents  of  all  the  architect- 
ural journals,  then  you  will  understand  why  Thb 
AUBBiOAM  Abcbitbct'b  Circulation  is  oonstintly 
increasing  and  wliy  It  holds  a  high  renewal  per- 
centage. 

Also  why  It  annually  carries  the  largest  volum* 
of   advertising  in  Its  field. 

FwiXer    informatUm   ten*   &n   re<iuett. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 
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VOCATIONAL       SCHOOLS      use 
the     latest     type     machinery     and 
purchase  annually  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  material,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment 

In  these  schools  are  trained  the  com- 
ing foremen  and  junior  executives  in 
the  furniture  and  woodworking  industry. 

When  you  advertise  in  The  Furniture 
Manufacturer  &  Artisan  this  magazine 
not  only  carries  your  message  to  nearly 
every  worthwhile  furniture  factory  in 
the  United  States  and  a  number  of  fac- 
tories abroad — it  is  also  read  in  over  a 
thousand  vocational  schools. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  "killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPl  DS,  M.ICHIGA  N 

A    B    C.  A.  B    P. 


The  nesu-est  to  ultimate 
Perfection    in    Lists    of 

DRUGGISTS 

PHYSICIANS 

DENTISTS 

and  low  cost  in  addressing 
is  obtained  thru  making 
cooperative  use  of  the  metal 
plates,  automatic  address- 
ing equipment  and  com- 
plete mailing  facilities 
maintained  in  our  large 
New  York  Plant. 

Write  for  particulars 
and  red  folder. 

Globe    Mail    Service,    Inc. 

160  West    We>t  23r<i  Street 
EstabU>hed     1908 — Incorporated     1922 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Mrs.  Caroline  Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis 

By   Clara   Woolworth 

SHE  entered  college  without  ever 
having  studied  Latin  and  she  took 
her  A.  B.  as  a  married  woman, 
and  she  has  been  upsetting  established 
precedents  with  more  or  less  regularity 
ever  since. 

The    life    of    a    social   diplomat    was 
predicted    for   the   present   advertising 
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director  of  the  H.  R.  Mallinson  Silk 
Co.,  in  the  prophecy  of  her  class  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  but  executive  positions  on 
hospital  boards  and  with  sewing 
schools  didn't  offer  enough  outlet  for 
the  unusual  vitality  and  tireless  energy 
that  Mrs.  Lewis  possesses.  So  with  the 
full  approval  of  her  husband  and 
family  she  issued  her  own  individual 
challenge  to  the  exponents  of  the 
theory  that  a  woman's  place  is  only 
in  the  home. 

Mrs.  Lewis  started  her  strenuous 
career  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Phila^ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  within  a 
few  weeks  she  had  become  editor  of 
the  society,  art  and  musical  page  and 
eighteen  months  later  she  had  reached 
that  goal  of  all  newspaper  folk — she 
was  a  'signed  feature'  writer. 

Then  the  family  moved  to  New  York 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  editor  of  Dress 
Magazine  for  three  years.  A  series  of 
articles  on  fabrics  at  the  request  of 
Good  Housekeeping  brought  her  the 
associate  editorship  of  that  magazine, 
and  when  Harper's  Bazar  came  under 
the  same  management  she  was  made 
managing  editor  of  that,  in  addition  to 
her  other  work.  A  few  years  of  that 
and  then  with  Mr.  Lewis  she  launched 
a  free  lance  bureau,  but  before  that 
was  fairly  well  started  along  came  the 
chance  to  be  the  first  woman  editor  of 
a  Metropolitan  Graphic— the  roto- 
gravure editorship  of  the  A^ew  York 
Tribune — and  because  the  first  any- 
thing had  always  had  an  irrisistible 
lure  for  her,  she  took  it. 

After  the  war  she  determined  to  "go 


in"  for  advertising,  the  thing  she  had 
always  wanted  to  do  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  despite  the  protests  of  her 
friends  that  she  was  throwing  away 
all  her  valuable  editorial  training,  she 
has  proved  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
apparently  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  her  firm,  that  the  editorial  view- 
point is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  an 
advertising  director   can   have. 

In  her  present  position  Mrs.  Lewis 
is  really  running  two  jobs  in  one.  She 
plans  and  does  the  getting  out  of  the 
Blue  Book  of  Silks  de  Luxe,  a  couple 
of  Advertising  Suggestion  books  a 
year,  booklets  every  month,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising,  besides 
innumerable  personally  signed  letters 
to  department  store  managers  and 
sales  people.  That's  one  job.  The 
other  is  her  field  contact  work,  in 
which  she  goes  out,  with  her  trunks 
of  advertising,  her  films  and  charts, 
and  talks,  not  only  to  the  merchants 
and  their  people  but  to  women's  clubs, 
schools  and  colleges,  sometimes  giving 
half  a  dozen  talks  a  day.  I  wonder 
how  many  men  could  stand  that  and 
come  out  as  smiling  and  buoyant  as 
Mrs.  Lewis  always  seems  to  be. 


Bennett  Chappie 

Began  life  in  earnest  as  a  printer's 
devil  at  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
morning  I  went  to  work — it  was  six 
o'clock — I  built  such  a  good  fire  in  the 
printing  office  stove  that  the  pipe  be- 
came  red   hot.     Alarmed   I   flew  down 


the  street  and  rang  the  village  fire  bell. 
Awakened  the  whole  town,  it  rushing 
to  the  door  only  to  find  things  peaceful 
and  warm  as  the  stove  cooled  off  dur- 
ing my  trip  to  send  out  the  second 
alarm.  It  was  an  effective,  though  un- 
conscious publicity  stunt.  Everyone  in 
the  little  village  knew  that  Ben 
Chappie  was  the  new  printer's  devil. 
Later  on  the  two  country  papers  of 
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that  little  village  were  consolidated 
and  a  contest  was  held  to  find  out 
which  of  the  two  printer's  devils  could 
set  type  the  fastest.  "Shorty"  won 
and  I  was  graciously  let  out  to  find 
another  job.  I  went  to  work  on  a 
farm,  and  became  skilled  in  hoeing 
potatoes  in  the  hot  sun.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  newspaper  business 
again  called  me  like  Cincinnatus  from 
the  plow.  I  took  revenge  on  my  former 
employer  who  fired  me  from  the  job 
of  printer's  devil  by  starting  a  rival 
paper  in  my  old  home  town.  This 
paper,  much  to  everybody's  surprise 
was  a  success.  It  was  facetiously  re- 
ferred to  by  my  contemporary  as  "The 
Merry-go-Round  down  the  street,"  be- 
cause the  printing  press  was  run  by 
horsepower,  I  having  utilized  the  old 
family  horse  to  turn  the  press  once  a 
week  by  a  strange  contrivance,  made 
out  of  an  old  mowing  machine  by  Fred, 
the  village  blacksmith. 

The  struggling  Leporte  City  Press 
was  able  to  spare  me  for  a  few  terms 
in  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  where  I 
learned  to  smoke  a  pipe  while  making 
the  trip  back  and  forth  each  week  to 
get  out  the  paper.  "Quituating"  from 
college,  I  sold  the  paper  to  the  free 
silver  democrats,  and  joined  my  brother 
Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  in  the  publishing 
of  the  National  Magazine  of  Boston. 
Here  I  was  married  and  learned  to  eat 
pie  for  breakfast.  I  was  associated 
with  the  magazine  in  the  capacity  of 
advertising  solicitor,  advertising  man- 
ager, and  later  as  associate  editor. 

During  the  World  War  I  served  un- 
der the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
War  Savings  Stamp  Division  and  was 
the  first  organizer  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  Society,  and  editor  of  the  oflH- 
cial  magazine  "The  War  Saver."  In 
1918,  I  came  to  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
where  as  Director  of  Publicity,  I  have 
been  talking  about  rust-resisting 
ARMCO   Ingot  Iron. 

My  hobbies  are  music  and  poetry. 
Now  laugh  that  oflf. 


"How  to  Sell"  Magazine 

Published  by  the  Kable-Spalding 
Company,  will  move  its  editorial  and 
advertising  headquarters  to  Mount 
Morris,  111.  

W.  Courtright  Smith 

Manager  of  national  advertising  for 
the  Kansas  City  Joui~nal-Post,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  that 
paper.  

Bauerlein,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Mortgage  &  Securities  Com- 
pany, investment  bankers  with  offices 
in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 


Directory  and  Reference 
Media  Department 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  will  participate  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  North 
American  Directory  Publishers,  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York,  September  28- 
30. 


Miller,  Black  &  Vanderbilt,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Farris,  a  natural  mineral  water 
imported  from  Norway  by  B.  Wester- 
gaard  &  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You  Are  Right 

Mr.  Nichols 

When  you  say  in  your  Printers'  Ink  article  of  July  30th: 

"Good  roads  lead  into  the  small  town  as  well  as  away 
from  it." 

"The  automobile  can  aid  rather  than  retard  the  small 
town  store." 

"For  every  dollar  that  goes  from  the  town  to  Kalamazoo 
and  Chicago,  ^1.25  comes  back." 

"The  small  town  customer  does  not  go  to  the  city 
to  buy  a  Ford  car,  a  Kodak,  Champion  spark  plug, 
Libby's  can  goods.  Ivory  soap.  Dromedary  food  products, 
Florsheim  shoes,  or  Hart,  SchafFner  6C  Marx  clothes." 

"The  manufacturer  needs  the  small  town  outlet  .... 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  buying  customs  are  rapidly 
changing,  and  that  this  affords  the  opening  for  small 
town  developments." 

Give  the  Small  Town  Dealer 
Support  by  using  the  small  town 
Homecraft  magazine. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

CARL  C.  PROPER,  Publisher  GRAHAM  STEWART,  Adv.  Director 

1,000,000  Circulation 


Be  sure  to  send  f  both  yonr  old 
and  your  new  I  address  one 
week  before  date  ^;;  of  issue  with 
which  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"Tb*  OrMt  National  Sbo«  Weekly."  TIm  IwUi- 
paoaabl*  adrlittr  on  ihoa  itylei  and  ihoa  mtrcbso- 
dUlng  of  tha  bait-rated  retail  ibo«  marebants  at 
ttdt  eountry.  Circulation  13,423  eoplet  wnklj- 
(Mambar  A.  B.  C.)  rint  cbolee  of  tba  adrartlaer 
of  ahoaa,  leathen,  hoilary  or  ahoe-itora  cooda. 
Uambar  Aaaoelatad  Bualnaat  Papan.  Ine. 


Naflonal  Miller 

EttablUhMl    1899 

A  MMthly  Butlntu  and  Tiehnlal  Jurnal  MV- 

•riM  tiM   Flwr,   Fowl  and   C*rMl    Mllll.    Th* 

Hly  A.  8.  C.  and  A.  B.  p.  papar  In  th*  fitld. 

630  W.  JACKSON  BLVD..  CHICAeO 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

U^iographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MM«illnn.  Ohio  Gwd  SaUinMO  Wanted 
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^Tis  More  Than  a  Magazine 

THE  ROTARIAN  is  not  merely  a  magazine — it's  an  institution 
representing  the  Spirit  of  Rotary  thruout  the  civilized  world.  And 
Rotary  wields  a  tremendous  influence  for  good- — to  do  this  it  must 
have  the  backing  of  men  of  influence — and  it  has  iio,ooo  of  'em. 

At  its  recent  International  Convention  the  representatives  of  24 
nations  met  and  it  has  been  declared  that  this  meeting  "did  more 
to  establish  a  finer  accord  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth  than 
any  event  that  has  ever  been  held  since  time  was."  These  men 
exert  an  equally  vital  force  in  the  world  of  business. 


Advertising  Manager: 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

221  East  20th  Stt«etf  Chicago 


THB 


BOTARIAN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 


Eastern  Representatives; 
Constantine  8C  Jackson 
7W.  i6thSt.,  NewYork 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives:     BUnchard-Nichob-Coleman,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:     A.  Q.  Gordon,  28  Pickering  Bldg. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Advertising 


c|o 


Typographers 


Its  no  distinction  today 
to  ride  in  an  automobile); 
it  is  distinctive  to  ride  in  a 
Rolls  Royce.  Likewise  it's 
no  indication  of  business 
standing  to  have  a  book- 
let "printed";  it  attains 
character  when  it  bears 
the  Pittsford  imprint. 

Let  us  show  you  why. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


%idemandinga 
field  so  as  to  inter- 
ptitimclligendy 
is  die  province  of 
a  progressive  j 
journal. --  w 

POSTER 

307  S.  Green  St.,Chicago 

Sample  copy  30^ 
Ihree DoUanT^arhf  j* 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  onl7  Kauu  dally  with  circulation 
tbruout  ih«  itate.  niorougfaly  coren 
Topeka.  a  midwest  piimarr  market.  Olres 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

la  the  beat  In  Ha  field.  Ask  any  uaer.  SuppUea 
TBlmblo  Information  on  more  than  8,006  ad- 
TMilun.     Write  for  data  and  prleea. 

National  Register  Publishing  Go. 

incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

B.  W.  Ferrel.  Manager 


A   TAYLOR   THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES   24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agents  whose  clients'  products  are  In 
keeping  with  thermometer  advertising 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Advertising  Thermometers.  All  year  round 
publicity,  because  of  universal  human 
Interest  in  temperature. 
Write    for    catalog    and     quantity    prices. 

^yicrffroihers  Compajff^ 

(Division  of  Taylor  Instrument  Companies) 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subicribera    have    proven    purchasing    power    of 

nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.     Iteachea  con- 

traetora,    builders,    archltecta,    etc.,    of    known 

rMponaibfllty.    Published  monthly  for  4  8  years. 

Member  A.  B.   C.   and  A.  B.  P. 

239  West  39th  St.,  New   Yark;   Ffrct   Natlanal   Bank 

Building.    Chicago;   320    Market   St.,    San    Franelaeo. 


My  Answer  Is  "No" 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  27] 

irritating,  often  dishonest  methods  to 
accomplish  their  ends." 

5.  It  is  further  claimed  that  an 
unexpectedly  large  number  of  depart- 
ment store  buyers  demand  just  plain 
bribery  and  graft  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

Hard,  bitter!  Most  buyers,  in  all 
fields,  sometimes  are  accused  of  accept- 
ing bribery,  often  by  the  men  who  are 
unable  to  sell  them.  Our  company  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  sells 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  country  an  article 
that  is  the  highest  priced  of  its  class. 
And  bribery  has  never  existed,  directly 
or  indirectly.  When  we  sell  our  mer- 
chandise to  a  department  store,  we  sell 
the  institution  .of  real  consumer  de- 
mand, guaranteed  sale,  quick  turnover, 
superior  quality — definite  33  1/3  per 
cent  turnover  profit  because  of  lack  of 
price  cutting  anywhere.  We  have  only 
one  price  to  all  retailers,  regardless  of 
quantity,  and  when  we  look  a  buyer  in 
the  eye  and  tell  him  so,  we  are  believed. 

Now  the  great  question  is,  how  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  all  this — to  do 
it  with  a  smile  and  a  profit — to  have 
done  it  for  sixteen  years — without  the 
grief,  the  worry,  the  bitterness,  which 
the  author  of  this  article  seems  to  have 
obtained  from  his  twenty  years'  con- 
tact with  department  store  trade?  I 
think  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  found  in  the  practices  and  attitude 
of  department  store  buyers,  but  in  a 
study  of  the  sales  and  advertising 
policies  of  this  gentleman's  firm.  The 
fact  that  their  prices  are  slashed  as  a 
"come  on"  for  other  business  as 
brought  out  in  this  article,  that  they 
appear  to  carry  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders, would  perhaps  indicate  practices 
which  would  not  tend  to  build  confidence 
— confidence  in  the  house,  their  sales- 
men and  their  product — in  the  eyes  of 
some  department  store  buyers. 


*rfo 


C.  S.  Thompson 

Until  recently  with  the  National 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau,  has  been 
appointed  in  charge  of  sales,  New  York 
division,  by  Joseph  W.  Young,  de- 
veloper of  Hollywood-by-the-Sea. 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,   will  direct   advertising  for 

W.    I.    Thomas  Company,    same    city, 

manufacturer  of      collapsible      loop 
aerials. 


Raymond  C.  Hall 

Vice-president  of  the  Freeman  Ad- 
vertising agency,  Richmond,  Va.,  since 
last  June,  has  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  that  organization,  following 
the  retirement  of  R.  S.  Freeman.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Free- 
man Agency,  Mr.  Hall  was  connected 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
and  was  advertising  manager  of  J.  B. 
Mosby  &  Company,  also  of  Richmond. 
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Why 
Candle  Power? 


OLUME  of  light  is  still  measured  by 
"candle  power/'  though  the  memory  of 
living  man  runneth  not  back  to  the  time 
when  candles  were  used  for  illumination. 

Value  of  circulation  is  still  measured  by  "buying 
power,"  though  every  one  knows  that  social  and 
financial  readjustments  since  the  war  have  made 
this  term  obsolete,  and  that  now  should  be  sub- 
stituted "buying  desire." 


Today  nearly  every  home  can 
afford  to  buy  three-fourths  of 
everything  advertised  in  the 
magazines.  This  means  a 
greatly  enlarged  market,  one 
that  cannot  be  covered  thor- 
oughly unless  TRUE  STORY 
is  added  to  any  list  of  maga- 
zines which  now  carry  your 
advertising. 

Through  other  magazines  you 
may  be  reaching  19,000,000 
homes — but  unless  you  add 
"The  Necessary  Two  Million" 
you  will  not  cover  your  mar- 


ket the  way  it  should  be 
covered. 

The  small  amount  of  dupUca- 
tion  with  other  magazines, 
which  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  TRUE  STORY,  is  a 
guarantee  that  through  this 
magazine  you  uncover  a  new 
strata  of  customers  and  add 
two  million  potential  custo- 
mers to  your  list. 

That  is  why  we  call  TRUE 
STORY  "  The  Necessary  Two 
Million." 


rueStorj 

"The  Necessary  Two  Million*' 


"GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST" 
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Inquiries 


VERILY,  the  inquiry  precedeth 
the  sale. 
Inquiries  may  be  spontaneous, 
arising  from  a  natural  need,  or  in- 
duced by  the  gentle  and  persuasive 
arts  of  advertising  and  selling. 

The  inquiry  may  long  precede  the 
sale  but,  in  every  case  of  record, 
there  has  been  an  inquiry  before 
there  has  been  a  sale.  The  housewife 
does  not  buy  even  a  staple,  such  as 
sugar,  until  she  has,  once  at  least,  as- 
certained its  price. 

I  liken  advertising  and  salesman- 
ship to  artillery  barrage  and  infantry 
charge. 

Advertising  is  the  barrage  that  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  charge  of  the 
sales-infantrymen. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  artillery 
barrage  is  measured  by  the  savings  in 
casualties.  The  effectiveness  of  ad- 
vertising is  measured  by  the  savings 
in  sales  costs. 

Only  in  mail-order  advertising  can 
the  measurement  be  made  with  accu- 
racy. In  the  selling  of  things  that  re- 
quire human  salesmanship,  the  meas- 
urement is  not  simple.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  industrial 
and  power-plant  items:  gasoline  loco- 
motives, diesel  engines,  conveying  ap- 
paratus, water-softeners,  economy- 
measuring  devices,  electric  motors, 
and  the  like. 

Now,  as  an  inquiry  must  precede 
a  sale,  and  as  the  measurement  of  ad- 
vertising efficiency  is  the  reduction  in 
sales  costs,  then  that  medium  is  most 
efficient  which  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  legitimate  inquiries  at  the 
least  cost. 

These  thoughts  on  inquiries,  and 
their  significance,  are  prompted  by  the 
discussion  constantly  being  waged 
over  the  value  of  inquiries  produced 
by   publication   advertising. 

Many  publishers  contend  that  in- 
quiries mean  little  or  nothing.  It 
could  easily  be  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  publishers  who  defend  this 
contention  the  most  vehemently  are 
those  whose  mediums  are  the  weakest 
in  producing  tangible  results. 

You  hire  salesmen  to  sell  goods 
and  you  buy  advertising  to  help  sell 
goods.  All  contention  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  you  cannot  go 
far  wrong  by  judging  a  magazine  on 
its  ability  to  produce  legitimate  in- 
quiries. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER  can  furnish  a 
most  impressive  list  of  instances  where  it 
has  produced  record  Quantities  of  legitimate 
inquiries. 

Are  you  interested? 


London 
A  Dismal  Outlook 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  British, 
in  their  desire  to  live  up  to  their  repu- 
tation as  men  whose  word  is  as  good 
as  their  bond,  have  not  carried  things 
to  extremes.  They  are  taxed  as  are 
no  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  So  heavy  is  this  burden  of 
taxation  that  it  seriously  interferes 
with  industry.  Pile  too  great  a  load  on 
a  horse  and  no  matter  how  willing  he 
may  be,  he  cannot  carry  it. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  Britain 
today — the  load  the  British  are  carry- 
ing is  too  great.  It  blunts  initiative. 
It  discourages  enterprise. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  dismal 
outlook  than  that  which  confronts 
millions  of  English  and  Scotch  middle- 
class  families.  Why  they  do  not  go 
elsewhere — Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  the  United  States — is  a  mys- 
tery. Certain  it  is  that  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  Britain's  population,  the 
future   holds   no   encouragement. 

British  Newspapers 

Outside  of  London,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  single  British  newspaper  which 
measures  up  to  the  American  standard 
of  what  a  daily  newspaper  should  be. 
Glasgow  has,  in  the  Herald,  a  pretty 
fair  daily  paper.  So  has  Edinburgh 
in  the  Scotsman.  The  Yorkshire  Post, 
published  at  Leeds,  impresses  me  as  liv- 
ing up  to  its  opportunities.  And  I 
like  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

There  may  be  other  newspapers  in 
England  and  Scotland  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  best  American 
dailies  published  in  such  cities  as 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City  or 
San  Francisco,  but,  so  far,  I  have  not 
found  them. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  represen- 
tative British  dailies  is  excellent — 
better  because  solider  and  more  au- 
thoritative than  is  the  rule  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  superiority  of 
British  dailies  begins  and  ends  there. 

British  daily  newspapers  give  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  They  give  more  space 
to  sports.  They  carry  very  little  ad- 
vertising. What  there  is,  is  of  exceed- 
ingly commonplace  character.  It  lacks 
beauty,   plausibility   and   conviction — I 


am  speaking  now  of  retail  advertising, 
not  of  the  advertising  done  by  what  we 
would  call  national  advertisers.  That 
is,  often,  very  good  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  the  statement  holds 
that  English  advertising — as  a  whole — 
is,  as  more  than  one  English  business 
man  told  me,  twenty  years  behind 
America's. 

Strange  to  say,  the  advertising  of 
some  of  the  British  railroads  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  London,  Mid- 
land &  Scottish  and  the  London  & 
Northeastern  advertise  in  a  way  which 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Not 
only  are  the  attractions  of  the  various 
resorts  they  serve  featured,  but  a 
systematic  effort  is  made  by  both  these 
railroads  to  explain  their  policies  to 
the  general  public.  This  is  done  in 
ways  that  one  expects  to  find  in  the 
United   States,  rather  than  in  Britain. 

A  Commercial  Gentleman! 

This  morning,  in  the  "royal  burgh" 
of  Elgin,  Scotland,  I  saw  the  first 
British  "commercial  gentleman"  my 
eyes  have  rested  on  since  I  landed  at 
Southampton  two  months  ago. 

He  wore  a  silk  hat,  a  cutaway  coat, 
pin  stripe  trousers  and  spats — a  proper 
figure  of  a  man  even  if  he  was  past 
seventy.  But — he  was  propelling 
through  the  streets  of  Elgin  what  they 
call  here  a  "skip" — a  two-wheeled  cart; 
and  on  this  skip  were  perhaps  a  dozen 
hampers  containing  samples. 

Really,  it  was  absurd — a  man  garbed 
as  he  was  doing  the  work  of  a  porter. 
But  that's  the  way  they  do  things  in 
Britain ! 

The  "Dole" 

In  Great  Britain  and  northern  Ire- 
land a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
population  is  being  supported  at  the 
present  time  by  what  is  called  the 
"Dole."  It  takes  the  form  of  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  sums  of  money — a 
pound  or  so  a  week  to  adult  males — to 
persons  of  employable  age  who  are  not 
employed. 

The  system  has  been  in  force  for 
two  or  three  years.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  first  place  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  tide  the  working  class 
over  a  period  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. Its  effect  on  the  vast  majority 
of  British  workers  has  been  thoroughly 
bad.  At  the  moment  1,250,000  men  and 
women  are  "on  the  Dole."  The  total 
amount  of  money  paid  out  in  doles  is 
enormous.  The  loss  in  production  is 
almost  beyond  computation.  But  the 
greatest  loss  of  all  is  in  the  lowering 
of  the  self-respect  of  the  British  work- 
ing class.  Jamoc. 
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/)  Every  Jigency  Man  knew  wAat  every  hardware  man 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


N.  THOMAS  is  a  recognized 
expert  in  the  field  of  Builders' 
Hardware.  Specifications  and 
blue  prints  hold  no  terrors  for 
him;  neither  do  the  hundreds 
of  styles,  patterns  and  finishes  of  the  mod- 
ern Builders'  Hardware  line.  They  are 
merely  incidentals  in  his  day's  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  grown  up  with  Builders' 
Hardware.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  has 
lived  in  its  environment,  viewing  it  from  the 
angles  of  salesman,  buyer,  executive  and 
student. 

From  territorial  manager  for  a  nationally 
known  manufacturer  he  graduated  to  the 
important  position  he  now  holds  in  his  com- 
pany's home  office.  Part  of  his  job  today 
is  to   buy  from  the  Manufacturing  Depart- 


W.  N.  Thomas,  Contributing  Editor 
(Builders'  Hardware) 


ment  the  goods  which  the  Sales  Department 
passes  on  to  the  trade.  On  his  estimates 
the  production  schedule  of  his  firm  is  based. 

He  has  figured  and  sold  many  important 
Builders'  Hardware  "jobs"  for  hardware 
merchants.  He  knows  their  problems  and 
talks  their  language.  Also  he  has  that  rare 
faculty  of  writing  entertaingly  on  what 
would  otherwise  seem  a  prosaic  subject. 

His  series  of  articles,  "Builders'  Hardware 
from  the  Ground  Up"  is  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  hardware  literature. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  practical,  effi- 
cient and  interesting  writers  who  have 
helped  HARDWARE  AGE  maintain  its 
position  as  the  foremost  hardware  publica- 
tion. 


'The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper' 


A.B.C 


A.  B.R 


259  West  39*»>  Street ^^  New  York.  City 
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THE        BOOK-CADILLAC        HOTEL 


DETROIT 


:^^ 


Unlimited  Luxury  at 
Limited  Cost 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath  H  and  up 
475  Rooms  at  $4  and  $5       Sample  Rooms,  $5  and  $8 

Guests  of  the  Book-Cadillac  pay  no  premium  for  the 
superlative  comforts  and  service  they  enjoy  at  Detroit's 
finest  hotel. 

Exceptional  facilities  both  in  number  of  guest  rooms  and 
in  the  wide  variety  of  restaurants  allow  an  unusual 
combination  of  quality  and  low  price. 

Special  Luncheon  Served  Daily  in  English  Qrill  and 
Blue  Room  *1.25 

Dinner  De  Luxe  in  Blue  Room  and  English  Qrill  *2 

{Except  Sunday) 

Venetian  Room^a  la  Carte 

The 

BrnkOMMt 

HOTEL  COMPANY  -  DETROIT 

ROY  CARRUTHERS,  President 

WASHINGTON     BOULEVARD     AT    MICHIGAN    AVENUE 


i 


T"  /~*  it  sells — and  sells — 
#  f-     and  SELLS- 
JL  /  it's  an 

•f   EIHyON-FREEMiqn 
WINDOW  DI/Pl/IY 


[327  E.  agthSt."] 
Lexington  5780  I 
New  York  CityJ 


Speciaiiiing 
inwindowd/ny 


store  display 
advertising 


^588^^^ 


Investigation  of 

Installment  Selling  Methods 

Detailed  probe  into  exact 
methods,  plans,  terms,  dangers, 
collection,  discount,  financing, 
etc.  Over  100  typewritten 
pages,  $100.00.  Table  of 
contents  free. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th   St.,  New  York  City 

Tel.:   Fitzroy  6720 


Mail  Order  Selling 
Entering  New  Era 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  25] 

based  on  the  powerful  drag  of  prac- 
tical economics.  The  consumers  believe 
they  are  buying  more  advantageously. 
It  is  a  most  significant  thing,  this 
state  of  mind  and  belief  by  the  con- 
sumer regarding  mail  order  buying. 
We  now  have  some  accurate  measure- 
ments of  it,  for  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon (the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration) made  a  survey  among  2400 
consumers,  1440  of  them  in  various 
parts  of  Oregon,  and  the  remainder  in 
Portland.  The  results  showed  that  the 
public  believed  retailing  costs  were  too 
high;  that  the  mail  order  house  and 
the  chain  store  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  hold  prices  down.  Seventy 
per  cent  believed  that  the  mail  order 
ho-use  could  sell  cheaper  than  the 
regular  retailer.  Those  who  admitted 
trading  with  mail  order  houses  did  so 
because  of  prices.  Twelve  hundred 
and  forty-eight  people  out  of  the  group 
bought  from  mail  order  houses — over 
50  per  cent.  Those  who  said  they  pre- 
ferred the  mail  order  house  because 
of  wider  range  of  merchandise  were  55 
per  cent.  Both  the  department  and  the 
chain  store  are  ahead  of  the  regular 
retail  store  in  this  respect,  but  not 
ahead  of  the  mail  order  house. 

ANOTHER  striking  thing  about  the 
J\_  mail  order  house  "come  back"  is 
that  it  is  making  an  experimental  coali- 
tion with  the  chain  store.  Retail  "chain" 
stores  are  being  opened  by  the  big  mail 
order  houses  in  their  cities  of  ware- 
house location.  They  have  the  stocks 
of  goods  there,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  they  should  not  take 
advantage  of  their  local  trading  op- 
portunity. On  Oct.  15,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company  will  open  a  chain  store  at 
Evansville,  Ind. — the  first  one  in  a 
town  where  they  have  no  warehouse. 

The  number  of  mail  order  customers 
sold  to  by  mail  order  houses  is,  after 
all,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole ; 
and  the  number  of  new  customers  pos- 
sible to  reach  by  this  new  method  may 
be  a  very  potent  addition  to  the  list  of 
customers.  The  residents  of  the  mail 
order  warehouse  cities  have  the  ad- 
vantage, envied  by  those  far  away 
from  it,  of  being  able  to  buy  at  calatog 
prices  without  a  cent  extra  for  trans- 
portation. Many  families  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  actually  buy  groceries  from 
the  mail  order  houses. 

We  are  likely  to  see  some  further  in- 
teresting experiments  conducted  by  the 
mail  order  house,  since  it  represents  a 
very  high  order  of  brains.  Both  the 
great  western  mail  order  houses  have 
in  recent  years  acquired  new  presidents, 
and  the  stage  is  set  for  a  new  era  for 
the  mail  order  method;  an  era  pos- 
sibly of  alliance  with  the  chain  store 
idea,  or  possibly  with  house-to-house 
selling.  Certainly  periodical  advertis- 
ing must  increasingly  play  a  lively 
part  in  the  development. 
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Shoot  Straight  With 
Your  Men 

IP  [CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   21] 

what  are  his  plans  for  him?  Their 
investments  and  other  matters  purely 
personal.  Suggest  a  course  of  reading 
that  will  develop  and  broaden  them  and 
fit  them  for  a  bigger  job.  If  you  find 
them  slowing  down  and  getting  into 
a  rut,  point  this  out  to  them  in  a  kind 
and  friendly  manner  and  suggest  a 
remedy. 

When  they  have  demonstrated  them- 
selves to  be  capable  of  handling  a 
bigger  job,  give  them  a  chance  at  it 
if  you  have  one  to  offer.  Pile  responsi- 
bility on  them  as  fast  as  they  are 
able  to  bear  it,  for  nothing  develops 
men  like  responsibility  and  confidence. 

In  closing,  may  I  stress  the  necessity 
of  greater  care  when  employing  sales- 
men? Too  little  care  is  frequently  used 
in  analyzing  the  type  of  selling  we 
have  to  do  and  the  type  of  sales  ability 
required  for  a  particular  job,  with  the 
result  that  in  too  many  organizations 
there  are  many  misfits — round  pegs  in 
square  holes  and  vice  versa.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  salesman  to  place  him  in  a 
position  requiring  a  type  of  sales 
ability  that  he  does  not  possess  only 
to  have  him  fall  down  with  a  loss  to 
the  firm  in  time  and  money,  but  an 
immeasurably  greater  loss  to  himself 
in  broken  morale. 

The  best  salesmen  come  from  no- 
where in  particular,  but  from  every- 
where in  general,  to  the  firms  and  sale.=! 
managers  who  know  how  to  select  them 
and  then  know  how  to  treat  and  direct 
them. 


"Own  Your  Ou-n  Home" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  to  be 
published  monthly  by  Macfadden  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  New  York.  Don  Miller, 
formerly  with  House  and  Garden  and 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director. 


Howland  and  Howland 

Publishers'  representatives  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  have  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.) 
Messenger,  which  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  E.  D.  DeWitt,  formerly  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  former  associate  owner  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


M.  D.  Hunton 

For  thirty  years  connected  with  the 
advertising  business  and  in  recent 
years  one  of  the  partners  of  Cone, 
Hunton  &  Woodman,  Inc.,  publishers' 
representatives.  New  York,  died  at  his 
home  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Au- 
gust 9. 


E.  E.  Leason 

Until  recently  advertising  manager 
of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Bos- 
ton, has  been  appointed  vice-president, 
effective  September  1,  of  the  F.  S.  Root 
Company,  Inc.,  same  city,  direct  mail 
specialists. 


Just  a  pho- 
tograph of 
a  ham,  a 
radio  set  or 
a  shi p  is 
one  thing — 
but  a  pic- 
ture that 
tells  a  story 
is  another. 


FREDERICK  BRADLEY 

4J5    FIFTH    AVEhRJE,    NEW    YORK 


Photography  for    Advertisers 

TELEPHONE   CALEDONIA   564J 


DUtinctio*  Feature*: 

1.  Twenty-nine  years'  continuous 
service  to  the  power  plant  field. 

2.  Covers  every  phase  of  power 
plant  installation  and  operation 
with  authoritative  information. 

3.  Its  entire  organization  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  one 
publication. 

4.  Issued  semi-monthly,  the  1st 
and  15th  of  each  month,  it  cor- 
rectly meets  the  professional 
needs  of  its  23242  subscribers 
and  effectively  and  economically 
serves  its   advertisers. 

5.  The  power  plant  guide  in  35 
leading  industries. 


paper, one  purpo5e.one'fhou9ht 


CONCENTRATION  on 
Power  Plant  Engineering 
exclusively,  by  our  staff  of  cir- 
culation service  representatives 
results  in  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  field. 

The  contact  of  these  repre- 
sentatives day  by  day  with  the 
key  men  in  America's  power 
plants  guarantees  selected  cir- 
culation to  the  advertiser. 

Free  to  concentrate  on  one 
thought — the  service  of  one 
paper  to  power  plant  men  who 
buy  —  these  representatives 
provide,  for  the  manufacturer 
of  products  used  in  the  power 
plant  field,  an  audience  which 
merits  your  earnest  considera- 
tion. 

PLANT  ENGINEERING 

So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.    A.B.C. 


POWER 

A.B.P.    537 
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Copy  Policies  That  Fix 
Identity 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

the  letters  beautiful.  They  are  drawn 
or  always  used  to  be  by  some  silver- 
ware engraver  used  to  working  in 
metal,  not  ink  and  paper. 

Yet  this  is  very  perfect  and  very 
succesful  advertising,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  intense  conservatism  and 
absolute  self-confidence  of  the  house. 
They  do  not  mention  style  because 
fashions  develop  slowly  in  their  mer- 
chandise. If  they  consider  anything 
good  they  carry  it.  If  they  don't  have 
it  the  inference  is  that  it  isn't  good.  It 
is  a  wonderful  style — for  Tiffany. 

THIS  advertising  illustrates  a  point 
I  tried  to  make  awhile  ago — a  copy 
policy  is  more  important  than  the  copy 
itself.  Tiffany  advertising  is  all  pol- 
icy. There  is  particularly  no  copy 
at  all.  There  have  been  many  imita- 
tions of  the  Tiffany  style.  Many  firms 
in  jewelry  and  other  lines  have  imitated 
the  appearance  of  the  advertising  but 
never  for  long.  The  difficulty  was  that 
this  style  did  not  express  the  character 
of  their  business  while  it  did  express 
the  character  of  the  Tiffany  business. 

Another  long  fixed  type  of  news- 
paper advertising  which  has  been  wide- 
ly imitated  but  never  with  any  success 
is  the  Rogers  Peet  style.  Originated 
to  get  around  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
a  suit  of  clothes  so  that  it  would  look 
good  enough  to  justify  the  price  asked 
for  it — the  same  problem  we  discussed 
in  connection  with  Revillon  furs — it 
took  popular  fancy  and  has  been  used 
for  years.  Imitators  try  it  but  never 
for  long.  Incidentally  it  uses  a  small 
space  to  great  advantage.  It  has  great 
freedom  and  flexibility.  It  is  jocose 
without  being  offensive  —  all  good 
things. 

There  is  always  some  element  of 
interest  in  a  product  to  be  advertised 
and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  it 
and  bring  it  out.  Sometimes  adver- 
tisers choose  the  wrong  interest  to 
stress.  Remember  it  is  not  the  thing 
you  think  most  interesting,  but  the 
point  which  the  people  who  will  buy 
the  goods  will  consider  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

Now  and  then  there  is  a  product 
which  seems  absolutely  barren  of  inter- 
est. It  is  usually  a  trademarked  article 
competing  with  other  trademarked 
articles  for  the  same  purpose  and  made 
in  the  same  way  with  little  difference 
of  quality  or  convenience  in  the  whole 
lot.  Yet  your  customer  wants  and 
deserves  his  share  of  the  market,  which 
is  probably  large  enough  for  all. 

Well,  here  is  where  the  ingenuity  of 
the  copywriter  is  severely  taxed.  He 
must  bring  interest  into  the  subject 
from  the  outside.  He  must  slip  it  in 
to  look  as  if  it  belonged  there — not 
force  it  in.  It  must  be  a  real  interest 
and,  since  it  is  not  intrinsic,  at  least,  it 
must  be  related  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
It  will  be  well  to  choose  an  interest 
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which  everybody  likes.  Pretty  girls, 
romping  children,  appealing  puppies, 
scenes  at  gay  resorts — these  have  all 
done  more  than  their  share  in  supply- 
ing interest  to  advertising  subjects 
which  were  in  themselves  uninterest- 
ing. Let's  not  use  them  if  we  can  find 
something  else  that  the  reader  will  like 
as  well. 

I  always  feel  as  if  there  is  a  certain 
futility  about  discussing  advertising 
copy  for,  after  we  have  settled  to  our 
own  satisfaction  what  it  should  be  and 
how  it  should  be  done,  we  pick  up  a 
magazine  or  a  newspaper  and  see 
something  so  fine,  so  perfect,  so  inspir- 
ing that  we  give  it  an  instant  tribute 
of  admiration  and  then  we  look  at  it 
again  and  find  that  the  man  who  wrote 
it  did  not  do  any  of  the  things  we  had 
just  decided  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  this 
elusive  quality  which  takes  the  writing 
of  advertising  copy  out  of  the  routine 
and  makes  us  feel  for  a  minute  at  least 
as  if  it  might  be  entitled  to  be  called 
an  art. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Chicago  office,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  manufacturers  of  heavy 
machinery. 


"Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post" 

First  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, has  moved  to  Commercial 
Realty  Building,  Eighth  Avenue  and 
19th  Street. 


Ben  Sweetland 

Has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
director  of  sales  of  the  Robert  L.  Still- 
son  Company,  printers,  New  York,  and 
has  established  an  independent  busi- 
ness to  specialize  in  direct  mail  cam- 
paigns under  the  name  of  Ben  Sweet- 
land,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  25  West  43d 
Street,  same  city. 


Witte  Engine  Works 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  appointed  P. 
Andresen  Schmidt  as  export  manager. 
Mr.  Schmidt  was  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company 


r.  C.  Greeley 

Formerly  vice-president  of  G.  Allen 
Reader,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Drug  Topics  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


The  Kenyon  Company 

Boston,  announces  the  addition  to  its 
staff  of  George  F.  Marsh,  formerly 
production  manager  and  art  director 
of  the  O'Connell-Ingalls  Advertising 
Agency,  same  city,  and  Ira  Newton 
Jelalian,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  O'Connell-Ingalls  Advertising 
Agency  and  previous  to  that  produc- 
tion manager  of  the  Wood,  Putnam 
and  Wood   Company. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamp- 
ing Company,  same  city,  manufactur- 
ers of  oil  cook  stoves,  oil  heaters,  enam- 
elware,  tinware  and  kindred  products. 


Rate  for  advertUemcnts  inserted   in   this   department  is   36   cents    a   line— 6   pt.    type. 
charge    11.80.     Forms    dose    Saturday    noon    before    date    oi    iisue. 


Business  Opportunities 

Position  Wanted 

An    unusual    mail    order    opportunity    reaching 
40,000    of     the    best     consumer    buyers     in     the 
United    States.     The    entire    cost    is    only    Ic.    a 
name   including  postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 
John     H.     Smith     Publishing     Corporation,     154 
Nassau  St.,   New   York   City. 

ADVERTISING    MAN— PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
Forceful  writer;   10  years'  successful  experience; 
know  space,  art  work,  engineering,  printmg;  part 
time    basis.     Box     No.     285,    Adv.    and     Selling 
Fort.,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Multigraph   Letter   Folder  for   sale.     Due   to  in- 
stallation of   larger  machine   we  have  one  multi- 
graph    Model    17   letter  folder  for  sale.     Machine 
is    m    excellent    condition    and    makes    either   one 
or  two  parallel   folds   at  rate  of  about  4,000  per 
hour.     Equipped   with    60  cycle,    110  volt  motor. 
Price  $100  f.  o.b.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.    We 
will     gladly     pack     for     shipment.     Weatherbest 
Stained    Shingle    Co.,    Inc.,    North    Tonawanda, 
N.   Y. 

PRACTICAL   ALL    ROUND    MAN    FOR 
SMALL    AGENCY 
Now  employed  Assistant  to  Advertising  Manager 
out    of   town.     Wish    to    relocate   in    New    York. 
Desire  position    with   opportunity   for  training  in 
Agency      practice.       Have     complete     knowledge 
space   buymg,   media,   layout   and   general   adver- 
tising.    Copy  writing  experience  especially  trans- 
portation and  resorts.     Box  297,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Service 

Correspondent — Assistant    Sales   Manager   desires 
change  after  Sept.    1.     Knowledge  of  advertising 
and  printing,   excellent  references,    unlimited  am- 

Quality  and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,   Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

bition.     Age    26,     married,    present     salary    $55. 
Box  295,  care  of  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

14  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Telephone  Penn.  3566. 

Help  Wanted 

I    write    ads   that    folks    can't 

forget.     May    I    write  yours? 

Elizabeth     Wealth 

846  Whalley  Ave.. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

PRINTING  SALESMAN— Old  established  con- 
earn,   having  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  in 
State  for  the  manufacturing  of  loose  leaf,  blank- 
books  and  commercial  forms,  has  an  opening  for 
real     salesman    now    earning    $5,000    per    year; 
drawing  account  against   commission.     Box   294, 
Adv.   and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East   38th   St.,   New 
York   City. 

Branch  Office  Service 

NEW    YORK    MAIL    ADDRESS   $2.00 
MONTHLY 

Other  services   $3.00  up.     OfBce  services.     Tele- 
phone messages  taken  $5.00.     Write  for  circular. 
Room    501,    32    Union   Square,   Telephone    Stuy- 
vesant  8300. 

INDUSTRIAL    SALES    PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Medium-sized   manufacturer   of   iron  products   lo- 
cated in  the  south  has  opening  for  young,  capable 
and  enthusiastic  sales  promotion  with  advertising 
experience.     In     writing,     state     experience     and 
salary   expected.     Address    R.    C.    F.,    Box   2031, 
B  trmingham,    Alabama. 

Miscellaneous 

Specialty    salesman    to    call    on   retail   merchants. 
Starting    salary    $50    weekly    and    expenses.      Ap- 
ply by  letter  only,  giving  complete  record  of  past 

AGENTS'    names    neatly    tjrpewritten    from    our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,    Chicago 

sales  experience.     State  age,    whether   married  or 
single  and  the  sort  of  sales  work  you  have  found 
most  congenial.     This  is   a   road   job   which   may 
keep  you  away  from  home  a  month  at  a  stretch. 
Address   J.    N.    Nind,   Jr..    200    Division   Avenue 
North,    Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 

GIBBONS    knows    CANADA' 


TORONTO 
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The  Fortnightly  Offers 
to  Advertisers 

A  STATE  OF  MIND! 


WHAT  is  it  that  distinguishes 
the  advertising  pages  of  the 
Fortnightly    from    those    of 
any  other  publication? 

It  is  what  the  reader  brings  to  those 
pages! 

For  this  is  what  the  Fortnightly  offers 
to  the  advertiser  who  understands  that 
white  space  plus  circulation  is  not  the 
whole  story: 

Not  mere  numbers: 

The  Fortnightly  has  grown  more 
rapidly  in  point  of  circulation  than  any 
other  paper  in  its  field ;  yet  there  are 
circulations  larger  in  point  of  numbers. 

Not  merely  potential  purchasing  power: 

While  the  Fortnightly's  list  of  execu- 
tive-subscribers is  the  very  cream  of  the 
advertising  world,  with  purchasing  pow- 


er in  the  millions,  yet  that  very  power 
would  be  of  uncertain  value  to  the  ad- 
vertiser were  it  not  coupled  with  that 
which  is  exclusively  the  Fortnightly's: 

The  Inquiring  Mind: 

Whatever  his  attitude  toward  other 
publications,  the  reader  of  the  Fort- 
nightly brings  to  it  an  inquiring  mind, 
a  mind  alert  to  new  ideas  or  to  new 
aspects  of  old  ideas.  He  has  learned 
to  expect  frank  discussion,  fearless  in- 
quiry, a  sincere  dissection  of  sham. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  quite  naturally 
the  message  of  the  advertiser  is  brought 
under  the  focus  of  that  same  active, 
inquiring  mind. 

Publishers,  advertising  agents  and 
others  are  invited  to  use  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  the  Fortnightly  to  tell 
the  truth  about  themselves. 


'ertism! 
^  Selline 

FORTNIGHTLY 
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More  To  Sell  Than  Space 


STANDARDIZED  merchandising 
service  that  is  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency in  opening  up  a  territory  or  in 
extending  trade  already  under  way  is 
now  available  to  advertisers  through  the 
grouping  of  the  Boston  American,  Chi- 
cago Evening  American,  Detroit  Times, 
Rochester  Journal,  Syracuse  Telegram 
and  Wisconsin  News  (Milwaukee). 

These  six  newspapers  are  represented 
in  the  National  Field  by  one  contact  and 
merchandising  organization.  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  know  their  markets, 
who  study  them  and  are  trying  every 
minute  to  render  real  service  to  manu- 


facturers and  their  advertising  agents. 
If  you  question  this,  and  are  interested 
in  any  of  the  markets  covered  by  the 
newspapers  listed,  send  a  wire  of  inquiry 
to  the  nearest  office  of  the  group  and 
see  how  fast  and  how  accurately  the 
response  comes  back.  And  it  will  be  a 
response  based  upon  facts  and  not  a  word 
painting  of  a  pretty  picture  merely  to 
placate  the  inquirer. 

A  representative  of  this  group  of  news- 
papers will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  national  advertisers  a  plan 
built  upon  practical  sales  co-operation 
and  intelligent  personal  service. 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

2  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City 

R.  E.  Boone,  Manager 


WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Hearst-Square  Building,  Chicago 

H.  A.  Koehler,  Manager 


NEiy  ENGLAND  OFFICE: 
5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston 
5.  B.  Chittenden,  Manager 


BOSTON  AMERICAN 
CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 
DETROIT  TIMES 


ROCHESTER  JOURNAL 

WISCONSIN  NEWS  (Milwaukee) 

SYRACUSE  TELEGRAM 
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IT 


Fortune  ^tniles  in  the  Corn  Belt 

and  makes  The  Chicago  Territory 

the  place  to  concentrate  advertising 

and  selling  efforts  now! 


ONEVASTSMILE  ] 
COVERS  ILLINOIS  ^ 
CORN  BELT  TOOAY 

Sing  Prosperity  When 
Once  Wu  Gloom.         ■< 

■  T  AKTHUII  «VAH1 


AVAST   air   of   contentment   breathes   over   the   com   belt   of   Illinois — and   pros- 
perity has  settled  down  in  this  section.     Agriculture  is  on  a  better  basis  than 
it  has  been  for  years — and  farmers,  manufacturers,  dealers,  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  industry,  are  feeling  the  benefit. 

"In  no  year  since  the  Armistice,"  says  Arthur  Evans,  who  malies  an  annual  tour  of 
the  agricultural  Middle  West  for  The  Chicago  Tribune,  "has  this  region  been  so  uphol- 
stered in  contentment.     Never  did  the  fields  look  better. 

"It  is  the  second  year  of  actual  prosperity  for  the  farmer.  But  where  last  year 
much  of  the  new  money  from  better  prices  had  to  be  used  in  paying  off  debts,  at  the 
banks  and  elsewhere,  and  in  settling  up  delinquent  taxes,  this  year  money  is  in  sight 
for  wise  spending. 

"Purchases  of  agricultural  machinery  are  increasing.  Automobile  sales  are  good, 
and  large  numbers  of  shiny,  new  cars  are  parked  in  the  market  towne.  The  corn 
belt  towns  are  brisk  and  business  is  far  more  active  than  in  cities  of  similar  size  in 
New  England  and  the  Eastern  States." 

For  the  Chicago  Territory,  Corn  is  king.  A  bumper  crop  means  prosperity  not  only 
among  the  farmers  but  in  the  great  industries.  Chicago  thrives  on  corn.  But  not 
only  Chicago. 

"The  towns  are  thriving,"  says  Mr.  Evans.  Decatur,  Champaign,  IJrbana,  Springfield, 
Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Canton,  are  listening  to  the  corn  grow  at  night  and  watching 
their  business  grow  by  day. 

One  big  dry  goods  merchant  said  that  a  year  ago  35'/r  of  his  sales  were  on  credit; 
today  only  20%.  Mortgages  have  been  lifted,  notes  taken  up,  back  taxes  paid  and 
money  is  going  into  substantial  things. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  great,  dominating  newspaper  of  the  Com  Bell.  In  1,161 
towns  of  the  Chicago  territory.  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  reaches  at  least  20%  of 
all  the  families.  In  179  towns  of  5,000  population  or  more  the  average  coverage  is 
67%  of  the  families.  In  509  towns  of  1,000  population  or  more  the  average  coverage 
is  65%.     In  642  towns  of  less  than  1,000  population  the  average  coverage  is  47%. 

Here  is  a  great  rich  territory,  whose  prosperity  is  augmented  by  a  bumper  corn  crop. 
The  Chicago  Territory,  with  only  one-eleventh  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tains one-sixth  of  the  population  and  one-fifth  of  the  wealth.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  has  the  largest  city  and  suburban  circulation  of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  is  read 
by  the  bankers  and  dealers  and  prosperous  citizens  of  the  five  States. 

Tribune  men  have  a  vitally  important  story  of  this  Territory,  of  The  Chicago  Tribune's 
position  in  circulation  and  influence,  and  of  the  results  that  Tribune  advertising  has 
brought  to  nuiny  manufacturers.  Perhaps  a  Tribune  man  will  be  able  to  show  you 
how  The  Tribune  can  help  to  increase  your  profits. 
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Circulation  more  than  600,000  daily;  more  than  a  million  Sunday 
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Singing  Youth 


The  joy  of  youth  and  beauty — -freedom  and  adventure 
— are  reflected  in  many  radiant  features  pubHshed  in  The 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  rising  generation  of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs 
reads  The  Daily  News  for  such  features,  as  older 
readers  read  it  for  the  features  that  appeal  to  them,  in 
full  confidence  that  they  will  find  what  is  most  pleasing 
and  profitable  to  their  individual  tastes  and  needs. 

The  strength  of  The  Daily  News  is  in  its  popularity 
in  Chicago  homes.  This  is  due  largely  to  its  all  round 
reader  interest — it  has  the  best  possible  features  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

The  Daily  News  has  been  aptly  called  "the  depart- 
ment store  of  Chicago  newspapers" — because  it  closely 
approximates  department  store  service  to  its  readers — 
in  the  charm  and  variety  of  its  news  and  editorial  fea- 
tures, and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  advertising.  Its 
"shop  news"  is  the  most  complete  in  Chicago,  rendering 
a  most  valuable  service  to  the  buyers  of  Chicago,  young 
and  old  alike. 

The  responsiveness  of  Daily  News  readers  to  advertis- 
ing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  The  Daily  News  publishes 
a  greater  volume  of  display  advertising  than  any  other 
Chicago  daily  newspaper. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 

Note — Report  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1925 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE: 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 8,937,325  lines 

The  next  Chicago  daily  paper 7,189,239  lines 


Published  every  other  Wednesday   by  Advertising  Fortnightly,   Inc.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New    York,   N.    Y.     Subscription   price   $3.00  per 
year.     Volume  6.     No.  10.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7 ,    1923,   at  I'ost   Office   at   New   York   under  Act  ot  March   3,   1879. 
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"Coordinating 
Advertising  with  Sales" 

Address  delivered  before  the 
1923  Convention  of  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

By 

ARTHUR  W.  SULLIVAN 

Vice-President 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

MR.  Sullivan's  address  is  notable  for  the  ideal 
of  advertising  agency  service  which  it  es- 
tablishes and  develops.  And  this  ideal,  as  pre- 
sented in  his  address,  represents  the  policy  of  the 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  in  its  relationship 
to  its  clients;  a  policy  which  is  helping  to  build 
sound,  profitable  sales  and  advertising  programs. 
In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  reprints  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  address,  we  have  published  it  in 
booklet  form.  Any  interested  business  executive 
may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  us. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 

253  PARK  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK 

An  advertising  agency  established  1874 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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Andrew  Johnson 

was  impeached  in  1868  and  retained  his  tenure  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  by  an  uncomfortably  narrow 
margin.  One  year  after  that  long  ago  and  almost  forgotten 
event,  The  Indianapolis  News  was  born — a  little  four-page 
daily  in  the  little  Indiana  town  that  was  destined  to  become 
the  "Hoosier  metropolis  and  the  largest  inland  city,  not  on 
navigable  water,  in  the  two  Americas. 

The  Indianapolis  News  of  1869  was  quaint  and  rural,  but  it 
had  vitality,  veracity,  character  and  ambition,  and  it  has 
kept  pace  every  day  since  with  the  growth  of  its  community. 
Since  1869,  it  has  been  a  habit  of  The  Indianapolis  News  to 
be  first  in  Indiana  in  circulation,  in  advertising  volume*, 
and  overwhelmingly  first  in  results  for  advertisers. 

*In  1923  and  again  in  1924  The  Indianapolis  News  carried  more 
advertising  than  all  other  Indianapolis  newspapers  combined — 
in  less  than  half  as  many  issues.    Proof  of  results! 


O/ie  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

fe , — — $1 


J 


DAN  A.  CARKOLL, 

110  Eait  42d  St.,  New  York. 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Advertising  Manager 


J.  E.  LUTZ, 
The  Tower  BIdg.,  Chicago 
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Page  5 — The  News  Digest 


G.  H.  Mitchell 

Pen  and  ink  artist,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  Huckins-Smith,  Inc.,  adver- 
tising artists,  New  York. 


''Motor  Camper  and  Tourist" 

Has  purchased  the  subscription  lists 
of  The  New  York  Motorist  in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  it  will  hereafter  be 
published  under  the  name  of  Motor 
Camper  &  Tourist  Combined  With  The 
New  York  Motorist.  R.  W.  De  Mott, 
business  manager  of  the  Experimenter 
Publishing  Company,  will  be  editor  of 
the  combined  publication. 


/.  E.  Wilson 

Who  retired  recently  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  Wilson  Brothers,  wholesale 
men's  furnishing  company,  Chicago, 
ended  his  life  on  September  4  at  his 
home  in  Evanston,  111.,  following  a  ner- 
vous breakdown. 


Fox  and  Mackenzie 

Philadelphia,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fittings  Com- 
pany of  Birmingham,  Ala. 


The  Power,  Alexander  & 
Jenkins  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
John  G.  Monihan,  manufacturer  of  the 
Monihan  Sedan  Cruiser,  and  for  the 
Orotone  Battery  Company,  builders  of 
a  new  radio  battery. 


C.  C.  Roseu'ater 

Until  recently  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
Bee,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
publication  of  "Success,"  New  York. 


A.  W.  Brotvnell 

Has  been  appointed  business  man- 
ager of  the  Commercial  Car  Journal 
and  Motor  Transport,  both  published 
by  the  Chilton-Class  Journal  Company. 


New  York  State  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Association 

Is  to  establish  a  bureau  to  dissemi- 
nate advertising  ideas,  new  forms  and 
methods,  and  general  information  of 
interest  to  newspaper  advertising  man- 
agers. 


Business  Publishers 
International  Corporation 

New  York,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Orme  Fetterly,  identified  for 
many  years  with  the  selling  of  export 
advertising  in  the  Chicago  district,  as 
Western  representative ;  and  E.  P.  Day, 
who  has  been  representing  El  Automa- 
vil  Americano  and  The  American  Au- 
tomobile (Overseas  Edition)  in  Chi- 
cago, as  representative  in  the  Michigan 
and  western  Ohio  territories. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W .  Parsons 

THE  most  important  happenings  in 
recent  days  are  the  progress  made 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  debt  con- 
troversy between  England  and  France,  and 
the  actual  closing  down  of  the  anthracite 
mines  in  Pennsylvania.  The  importance 
of  both  of  these  developments  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  public  at  large. 
If  we  have  come  to  an  end  of  the  dicker- 
ings  over  national  debts  in  Europe,  the 
result  will  be  felt  favorably  throughont 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling 
that  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners  is  a 
matter  of  small  concern  is  a  silly  as  well 
as  a  dangerous  notion.  It  is  a  two  to  one 
wager  that  if  the  miners  are  defeated  in 
this  present  fight,  the  victory  will  be  won 
at  a  heavy  cost  after  many  months  of 
worry  and  suffering.  Our  greatest  hope 
should  be  that  the  present  trouble  will 
develop  into  a  finish  fight  so  that  we  may 
know  for  once  and  all  where  the  country 
stands  with  respect  to  its  fuel  supply  and 
the  future  of  its  most  basic  industry. 
C.  In  practically  every  other  avenue  of 
business,  the  outlook  continues  favorable. 
Business  failures  in  August  were  the 
smallest  in  more  than  a  year.  Steel  mill 
operations  increase,  and  car  loadings  dur- 
ing the  third  week  in  August  set  a  record 
for  the  year.  Tlie  present  enormous  vol- 
ume of  traffic  is  being  handled  without 
any  transportation  difficulties,  which  is  a 
most  encouraging  fact.  The  credit  situa- 
tion 19  in  sound  shape  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  speculative  spirit  in  practically  all 
markets.  Money  is  plentiful  and  there  are 
no  alarming  evidences  of  general  inflation. 
C  The  crop  situation  is  promising,  espe- 
cially from  the  standpoint  of  money  re- 
turn to  the  farmers.  Wheat  prices  are  on 
a  profitable  level  for  growers  and  the  com 
crop  will  be  at  least  normal  if  it  escapes 
an   early  frost. 


Casey  &  Lewis 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  advertising  agency, 
have  purchased  the  organization  and 
entire  business  of  the  Wilson  Adver- 
tising Agency,  same  city. 


The  Lawrence  Fertig 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Terri,  Inc.,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  vanity  cases;  and  for  the 
Mac-Stone  Stucco  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Geo.  Sellier 

Director  of  publicity  in  Belgium  for 
Lever  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  Sun- 
light Soap,  and  president  of  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  Beige  De  La  Pub- 
licite,  died  recently  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. 


Richard  Webster 

Recently  director  of  research,  adver- 
tising department.  The  Literary  Digest, 
has  become  associated  with  Reimers  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  vice-president. 


George  S.  Dyer 

Formerly  with  Yost,  Gratiot  &  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  is  now  associated  with 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Lyddon  & 
Hanford  Company  in  charge  of  plans 
and  copy. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Philadelphia,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany, Camden,  N.  J. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  "Amory  Browne  Fabrics"  line  of 
draperies  for  Amory  Browne  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 


Midland  Advertising  Agency 

Cincinnati,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Churngold  Corporation  and  for 
the  Effarsee  Radio  Company,  both  of 
Cincinnati. 


Fourth  Annual  Convention 
of  N.  I.  A.  A. 

Has  announced  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing speakers  who  will  appear  before 
the  convention:  C.  K.  Woodbridge, 
president.  Dictaphone  Corporation  and 
president,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World ;  Bruce  Barton,  president. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  F.  J. 
Petura,  general  purchasing  engineer, 
Henry  L.  Doherty  Company;  A.  M. 
Staehle,  Department  of  Publicity, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manirfac- 
turing  Company;  E.  P.  Blanchard,  ad- 
vertising manager,  Bullard  Machint 
Tool  Company;  Walter  Drey,  vice- 
president,  Forbes  Magazine;  Allan 
Brown,  advertising  manager,  Bakelite 
Company;  E.  J.  Mehren,  vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  and  editor 
of  Engineering  News-Record;  Captain 
M.  F.  Behar,  advertising  manager, 
C.  F.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; G.  A.  Richardson,  manager. 
Technical  Publicity  Department,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company;  A.  W.  Diller, 
The  Blackman  Company. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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,  Board    Room    of    The    William    Wrialeu    Company 
Covrtegy   American   Walnut   Agsociation 

IT   WAS   THE    ONE   THING    LACKING! 

The  sales  manager  said:  "I  want  each  of  you  salesmen  to  interview  the  superintendent  and  works  manager 
in  addition  to  the  purchasing  department."    Nothing  was  said  about  the  higher  executives. 

The  advertising  manager  said:  "Our  advertising  will  be  aimed  at  the  engineer  and  superintendent,  even  the 
worker  in  the  plant  in  some  instances."     Nothing  was  said  about  the  higher  executives. 

The  general  manager  said:  "We'll  take  our  chance  on  the  final  approval  if  you  men  will  convince  the  group 
that  recommends."     No  plan  was  made  for  carrying  the  campaign  direct  to  the  men  higher  up. 

And  that  year  as  usual,  after  weeks  of  expensive  sales  effort,  thousands  of  vice-presidents  asked  the  disturbing 
question — "Are  they  the  right  people  to  buy  from?"  Thousands  of  treasurers  did  their  part  in  cancelling 
weeks  of  expensive  sales  effort  by  saying,  "Isn't  the  price  out  of  line?"  And  thousands  of  buying  conferences 
brought  the  answer  "No"  to  waiting  salesmen  when  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  "Yes." 

The  final  approval  wasn't  very  important  until  it  was  the  one  thing  lacking.  Then  its  importance  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  added  cost  of  a  campaign  laid  directly  before  the  men  higher  up. 

More  than  50,000  Presidents  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  Business 

More  than  22,000   Vice-Presidents   of   Corporations  read  Nation's  Business 

More  thwn  21,000  Secretaries  of  Corporations  read  Natimi's  Business 

More  than  10,000   Treasurers   of   Corporations  read  Nation's  Business 

More  than  15,000   Oeneral  Managers  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  Business 

More  than  169,000  Major  Executives  in  117,162  Coiporations  read  Nation's  Bu^ness 

You  will  find  of  interest  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  20  0,000  subscribers.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  advertisers 
are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an  executive  "yes"  when 
the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATION'S 
BUSmESS 


MORE    THAN    200,000    CIRCULATION.         MEMBER    A.    B.    C. 
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30fiOO  People  Saw 
The  News^  Better  Home  Show 

in  Two  Days 

BIRMINGHAM  has  a  Hollywood,  too!  It  is  a  new  subdivision 
over  on  Red  Mountain.  The  Nelson  Real  Estate  Company 
announced  Hollywood  to  the  public  on  Sunday,  August  16th,  with 
a  ten- page  section  in  The  Birmingham  News. 

30.000  Birmingham  people  visited  Hollywood  within  two  days. 
Motor  cars  were  parked  all  over  adjacent  territory  while  interested 
spectators  visited  these  beautiful  homes.  Traffic  officers  were  called 
to  help  handle  the  crowds. 

That's  the  kind  of  response  advertising  in  the  Birmingham  News 
receives.  People  have  confidence  in  undertakings  that  the  News 
backs.  They  all  know  that  if  they  get  The  News  "in  behind"  any 
movement  it  will  be  a  success. 

In  the  words  of  Chesterfield,  "Such  popularity  must  be  deserved." 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

75,000  Daily  85,000  Sunday 

THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.  KELLY-SMITH   CO. 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 
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"pASHION  percolates  downward. 
■*-  For  many  years,  the  Sweeneys 
of  the  Fair  Isle  wore  the  local 
sweaters  unhonoured  and  unsung. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  wore  a  Fair  Isle 
sweater  once,  and  promptly  they 
were  the  mode  on  two  continents. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  a  leader. 

The  Conde  Nast  Group  have  the 
leaders  in  every  community .  What 
they  wear,  what  they  do,  what  they 
select  for  their  homes,  immediately 
becomes  the  mode  for  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

These  leaders  read  our  magazines 
for  news  of  luxury  merchandise. 
Editorial  and  advertising  pages 
alike.  Use  the  leverage  of  their 
approval  to  make  your  merchan- 
dise the  mode. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &.  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members     of     the    Audit    Bureau    of    Circulations 
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The  Campbell- Ewald  OT' 
ganization  of  197 people, 
ovrned  entirely  by  the  men 
^ho  operate  it,  with  a 
volume  of  business  plac- 
ing  it  among  the  first  ten 
agencies  in  the  country,  is 
at  your  service  to  handle 
,  large orsmallaccounts.  At  , 
I  anytime,  anywhere,  we'll  ' 
be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 


THE  Union  Trust  Company — the  first  trust  company 
in  Detroit — was  also  the  first  to  vise  a  full  page 
newspaper  advertisement. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company 
to  counsel  with  the  Union  Trust  Company  in  the  prep- 
aration of  that  first  advertising  message — and  of  all 
the  many  that  have  followed. 

Today  the  great  majority  of  Detroiters  are  intimately 
familiar  with  the  seven  services  of  a  Trust  Company 
— services  that  were  little  known  and  less  understood 
such  a  few  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  broad-gauged  educational  nature  of  Union 
Trust  Company  advertising,  all  trust  companies  have 
benefitted  therefrom.  But  the  predominant  position  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  in  the  financial  life  of 
Detroit  is  today  outstanding  proof  of  the  logic  and 
wisdom  of  its  advertising  policy. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  EWALD,  Pres. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Fiee-Pres. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  Fice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


oAdrertising 


General  Offices:    DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 


NEW  y  O  R  K 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
T  O  R  O   N  T  O 


®  C.  E.  Co..  1925 
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his  is  a 

DELINEATOR  House 

Built  by  a 

DELINEATOR  Reader 

From  a 

DELINEATOR  House  Plan 

Designed  by 

DONN  BARBER  for— 


DELINEATOR 

Founder  of  Better  Homes  in  America 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


83%  in  Buffalo 
Read  the  News 


The  Success  of  the  News  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  four  out  of  every  five  families  in  Buf- 
falo insist  upon  having  and  reading  it  daily. 

That  is  why  advertisers  get  such  splendid  re- 
sults— why  local  retailers  make  such  large  in- 
vestments in  the  News  for  their  own  advertising. 

83%  of  the  English  reading  people  in  Buffalo 
read  the  NEWS.    The  NEWS  is  all  you 

need  to  cover  Buffalo. 

Greatest  Circulation  in  New  York  State  Outside  of  ISew  York  City 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Mar.   31,    1925 
229,777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Present    Average 
135,236 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  INTERRUPTING  IDEA 


NUMBER   THIRTY 


NEW   YORK 


SEPTEMBER    I 


925 


SHAKESPEARE 
'•'■That  which  we  would  do^ 
We  should  do  when  we  voould; 
For^  this  ivorld  changes"  — hamlet 

The  Incoming 
and  Outgoing  Classes 

Each  year,  2,500,000  newly  born  Americans  be- 
gin consuming. 

400,000  somewhat  older  Americans  are  graduated 
from  high  schools. 

1,250,000  brides  begin  housekeeping. 

1,250,000  young  husbands  begin  spending  their 
pay-envelopes  in  a  different  way. 

2,000,000  families  move  into  new  homes  or 
apartments.  r, 

8 

On  THE  other  hand,  every  year,  1,400,000  Ameri- 
cans die. 

An  equal  amount  probably  lose  their  productive 
capacity.  o 

Every  advertiser's  market  is  constantly  dropping 
off  at  the  top. 

It  is  being  constantly  renewed  from  the  bottom. 

His  annual  loss  of  possible  prospects  is  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  and  it  may  run  up  to  50  per  cent. 

Thus,  in  a  few  years,  his  market  may  have  be- 
come entirely  new ;  it  may  have  moved  beyond 
the  influence  of  advertising  done  a  few  years  back. 


Advertisers,   in  these  competitive  days,  realize 
the  danger  in  stopping  their  publicity. 


But  many  are  not  aware  of  that  other  great  danger 
— letting  their  advertising  grow  tired. 

Their  copy  grows  briefer  and  briefer,  their  inser- 
tions fewer  and  fewer,  their  story  grows  less  and 
less.      All  this,   on  the  theory  that  the  public  is 
'fed  up",  that  everything  has  been  said. 

And  yet,  every  year,  there's  another  incoming  class 
to  be  sold  —  and  another  outgoing  class  that  is  lost! 


In  1893,  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  ran  its  first 
advertisements  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

In  1900,  Knox's  Gelatine  began  in  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

In  1909-10,  McCall's,  Pictorial  Review,  and 
Delineator  were  added  to  the  list. 

When,  in  1917,  the  account  came  to  Federal, 
Federal  did  not  elect  to  do  something  command- 
ingly  new,  on  the  theory  that,  after  24  years  ad- 
vertising, people  must  know  ail  about  Knox's 
Gelatine.  Instead,  Federal  proceeded,  as  if  no  one 
had  ever  discovered  its  possibilities,  with  the  results 
that  the  business  has  shown  a  most  satisfactory 
increase  each  year 

Each  year,  the  same  a-b-c  questions  have  been  com- 
ing in  from  the  same  sort  of  women.  Each  year, 
the  same  sort  of  letters  have  been  requesting  the 
cook-book.  Each  year,  Mrs.  Knox  has  been  re- 
plying with  the  same  interested,  friendly  letters. 
And  today,  this  volume  of  consumer  correspond- 
ence has  grown  greater  than  ever  before,  aggre- 
gating thousands  and  thousands  of  pieces  a  year. 


And  so,  no  advertiser  should  permit  himself  to 
pass  with  the  passing  generation. 

He  must  constantly  rise  again  with  tht  rising  gen- 
eration. 

His  job,  like  the  school-teacher's,  begins  anew, 
every  semester. 

His  aim  must  be  to  keep  his  advertising  from 
growing  tired,  from  accepting  his  own  sophisti- 
cated state  of  mind  as  typical  of  his  market. 

Federal  has  the  knack  of  keeping  the  big,  funda- 
mental story  ever  fresh  and  vital.  Knack.?  It  is 
more  than  a  knack.  It  is  the  result  of  continuous 
hard  work  and  constant  renewal  of  inspiration. 
These  are  what  Federal  puts  into  every  account. 

§ 

"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued  as  an  in- 
dependent publication,  printed  on  Strathmore  Paper. 
Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it  regularly  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Six  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  Tork. 
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'^  rise  ahove  mzdiOcrCbj  -—  rccjuires  enthusiasm 
and  a  dtkrmimdtori  not  to  k  satisfied  wm  arujtivjy  short 

ofone^  ideals. " 


Photo  by  J.   W.    Pondelicek  for   Pepsodent, 


XT  is  really  the  engraver  who 
makes  possible  the  exact  por- 
trayal of  life.  The  photog- 
rapher cannot  prevent  certain  photo- 
graphic distortions  in  his  plate  which 
only  a  competent  engraver  can  correct. 


If  you  have  an  engraver  who  does 
work  of  this  nature  well,  you  may  rest 
assured  of  his  all-around  ability.  If 
you  have  not,  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  ourselves  and  our  engraver- 
craftsmen  given  a  trial. 


^/le  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

c's^  165-167  William   Street.        New  Yorh^'-^.j 
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"The  leading  authority 

of  this  industry  says 


This  phrase  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  press  today  in 
connection  with  some  im- 
portant Electrical  World 
announcement  from  the 
electrical  industry. 

Editors  of  70  leading  daily 
newspapers  published  in 
populous  cities  have  re- 
quested Electrical  World  to 
give  them  weekly  news  from 
the  central  station  and  elec- 
trical manufacturing  fields. 

Recognizing  that  facts  can 
come  only  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  these  news- 
papers are  depending  upon 
Electrical  World  for 
authentic  informa- 
tion —  just  as  432 
other  newspapers  are 
depending  upon 


NATIONAI. 


A 

S 
S 

o 

c 
I 

A 

Hotel  Chalfonte     ^ 

Atlantic  City    ' 
Oct.  19-20-21   2 

INDUSTRIAL 


For  You 
Who  Sell 
Technical 

Products 

N  I  A  A 

Convention 


McGraw-Hill  for  news  of 
the  entire  industrial  field. 
In  the  past  year  906  columns 
of  newspaper  space  have 
been  used  in  quoting 
McGraw-Hill  publications. 

A  publication  that  can  be 
quoted  in  this  manner  week 
in  and  week  out  most  as- 
suredly offers  to  advertisers 
a  very  desirable  atmosphere 
for  increasing  the  prestige 
of  their  products. 

The  electrical  industry 
looks  to  the  editorial  and 
advertising  pages  of  Elec- 
trical World  with  the  same 
confidence  that 
newspapers  look  to 
it  in  getting  facts 
for  public  informa- 
tion. 
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A.B.C. 


Sales  Data  on  Any  Type  of  Electrical  Equipment 
Furnished  on  Request 


Electrical  World 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

— a  yicQraw-Hill  publication 


A.B.P. 
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In  this  section  of 
HartwelL  are  139 
residence  buildings. 
Here,  86  Enquirers 
are  delivered  every 
mornir\g. 


Mrs.  Hartwell 

. . .  and  her  country  home  in  the  city 


N,B. 


This  adTertise- 
ment  is  one  of  a 
series  appearing 
as  a  full  page  in 
The  Enquirer. 
Each  advertise- 
ment personalizes 
a  Cincinnati 
suburb  by  de- 
scribing  the  type 
-of  wonian  char- 
acteristic of  that 
suburb;  in  each 
-a  d  V  e  r  tise- 
ment,  too.  The 
Enquirer's 
coverage'  of  the 
•district    is   shown. 


Everything  is  spacious  out  where  Mrs.  Hartwell  lives.  Lawns 
are  sweeping  plots  of  velvet,  framing  roomy  homes  whose 
ample  verandas  beckon  hospitably.  There's  plenty  of  room 
to  breathe  and  be  happy. 

And  Mrs.  Hartwell  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  spacious 
happiness  of  her  surroundings.  She  is  always  entertaining — 
Community  Chest  campaigns  and  charity  drives  never  fail 
to  enlist  her  aid.  Yet  she  has  time  for  her  garden,  and  for  a 
sparkling  game  of  tennis  on  the  courts  near  her  home. 

Nor  is  she  ever  too  busy  to  read  her  Daily  Enquirer.  Any 
summer  morning  you'll  see  her,  comfortably  ensconced  in  a 
big  porch  chair,  noting  the  news  in  her  favorite  paper.  In  the 
winter  she  reads  it  in  front  of  the  big  open  fireplace  before 
she  takes  the  bus  for  the  city  on  her  daily  shopping  tour. 

As  you  have  guessed,  Mrs.  Hartwell  is  not  one  woman,  but 
many.  In  this  community  are  639  residence  buildings.  Here, 
401  Daily  Enquirers  are  delivered.  A  compact  little  market, 
with  a  multitude  of  wants  and  the  means  to  supply  them.  A 
market,  too,  reached  every  morning  of  the  week  by  one  great 
newspaper — The  Daily  Enquirer. 


8AAL 


YOUBrsTORE_ 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York        Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 


The  CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

^^(qoes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home" 
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The  Ne^v  York  Times: 

V  lew    months    have 

0„ly    0    ]ew  ad^erttse- 

eloPs^'^  /T/t  Furniture  besan 
mettts  of  Art  f  Magazine 

to    <^PP'''\'%he    New    York 
Section    of    j »  ,;^e   we 

Times,   but   t"     •     „iHes  nnd 
l'"^"  '^i  Tolly  i^  the  Mae- 

fi"'^  "'"J  VL  read  in  the  "«- 
azine  Section  reaa       .^^_^.^,^^ 

mediate  vtontty-        ^^^m„,„,a 

'""'*  .r"'^!    as  well  as  other 
and  Flortd<x,  as  we 

distant  Po'l"-  „p    the   re- 

upon   chek,nj    up  ^^ 

quests  "•«'  arising  '«  '"''f 
through  "^^'''l^r periodicals, 
newspapers     ana     v 

you  «-;«  ^"tthat  The  New 
yorfe  Times  Masaz^^^  ^^^^,,5 
{'"i'  £n    most   encouraging. 


July  2S.  1925. 


Times: 


The  New  York 


^*a 


A'. 


/« 


«c 


■<r 


which   "PP'^'^LZazine  's'ec- 
York    Times    Magazx  ^^^^ 

''"V  fuV\^^ui:!ls   UP   to 
V^^ll      Not  only  was  this  a 

'^""t    creditable    showing    for 
most    <^reai"'  ^    enrol- 

newspaper  copy   b"'[^,„^   ^^ 

ments  resulting   '  ^^^^ 

to    this   '""'  ^"^^Jle  feature 
satisfactory.    A  no^l'^ 

'""TrTisco'.ttnuing  to  puH 
is  that  It  '^ J^"",       ;,s  appear- 

'"-^  Ta  «    oV  '"^  «-7 

ance.      ^"e   "      ,„grtisement, 
"'''  ''XS   pace 'n  the  Sun- 

is  usually  mucn  shorter 

l„    transmitting J^'l       ^^, 

"-"■'"'  '"Stton  should  be 
rf„,  recog-'l^"^  e,  Son, 
eiven  to  ri.  "■    ./,      /.^    the 

iho  "^^/IS'''  the  copy, 
high  product'V'ty  0         ^^^^^^ 

and    who    so    tv'sety  ^^^ 

The  New  York  /"»«* 

newspaperj'st^  president 

Hollywood,   ^ai. 
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/^o//r  Answers 
to  the  question — 

''Does  the  Magazine  Section  oj\  \ 
The  New  York  Times  Sunday  {_ 
Edition  bring  results  to  adverti 

'T^HF  MP\^  YORTT  TTTUFQ  lUorra-  APPRO^'TMATT 


^'/Augusts,  1925. 
The  New  York  Times: 

For  the  past  two  months  we 
have  been  using  the  Magazine 
Section  of  The  New  York 
Times  to  advertise  our  porta- 
ble shower  baths.  The  cost  of 
a  portable  shower  bath  is 
$7.45. 

The  first  day  this  adver- 
tisement appeared  we  received 
instantaneous  response  and 
sold  many  more  shower  sets 
than  we  had  any  idea  could 
be    sold    through    adve, 


than  we  had  any  idea  could 
be  sold  through  advertising. 
Many  of  the  sales  were  made 
directly  over  the  counter  and 


Many  of  the  sales  were  made 
directly  over  the  counter  and 
numerous  orders  received  from 
out  of  town. 

We  are   very   well  satisfied 
with  this  medium  of  advertis- 
ing  and   thank   you   for   your 
cooperation. 
CHAMBERS     HARDWARE 

&  TOOL  CO. 

107  Chamoers  St.,  New  York 

Irving  Marcus,  Pres. 


nr^UE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  Maga- 
-■-  zine  Section  combines  the  timeli- 
ness of  a  newspaper  with  the  high  liter- 
ary quality  of  the  best  magazines.  It  is 
kept  in  substantial  homes  many  weeks 
after  publication,  giving  unusually  long 
life  to  the  advertisements. 

The  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Maga- 
zine Section  lies  in  the  extent  and  the 
quality  of  its  circulation.  It  is  read  both 
by  those  who  make  the  news  and  those 
who  want  it. 


il  ££/  I  g,  (A  l^    w  Irving  Marcus,  i 

to  advertisers  f'' 


APPROXIMATELY  600,000  persons 
— a  group  marked  by  its  intelligence 
and  solidity — buy  The  New  York  Times 
every  Sunday.  They  can  be  reached 
through  an  advertisement  in  the  Maga- 
zine Section,  which  is  an  integral  and 
widely  read  part  of  the  Sundav  edition. 
Of  these,  400,000  are  in  New  York  City 
and  within  a  radius  of  150  miles. 

The  rate  for  advertising  in  the  Magazine 
Section  of  The  New  York  Times  is  $1.00 
an  agate  line — one-sixth  of  a  cent  a  line 
for  each  1,000  circulation. 
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TNSTALLMENT  selling  has 
■-  grown  to  such  proportions  and 
become  so  vital  a  part  of  our  pres- 
ent-day economic  system  that  few 
have  paused  to  give  a  thought  to 
the  serious  consequences  which  are 
beginning  to  threaten.  For  certain 
purposes — such  as  building  and 
furnishing  a  house,  busing  by  easy 
stages  some  valuable  and  perma- 
nent commodity  which  will  long 
outlast  its  payments,  etc.  —  this 
method  of  doing  business  may  be 
said  to  justify  its  existence.  But 
an  apparent  mania  for  partial 
payments  has  set  in.  Sanity  has 
been  thrown  by  the  board  by 
frenzied  purchasers,  drunk  with 
the  power  to  live  beyond  their  in- 
comes. How  the  consequences  may 
be  moral  as  well  as  financial  is 
outlined  here  by  De  Leslie  Jones. 
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Califprnians  Ino 


^^"^K^f  ^^ 


th 


ntiiusiasm 
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us 


IF  any  one  should  ask  who  are  the  best  boosters  in  the  United  States,  nine 
people  out  of  ten  would  rightly  answer,  "The  people  of  California." 

Californians  know  the  business  value  of  enthusiasm.  But  they  know  more 
than  that!  For  boosting  is  good  business  on/y  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
keen  understanding  of — and  faithful  adherence  to — the  basic  principles  of 
economic  development. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  keen  business  insight  that  has  made  Cali- 
fornia so  successful  is  the  national  advertising  now  running  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Californians  Inc. 

This  campaign  is  supported  and  financed  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
but  it  advertises  all  of  California,  particularly  central  and  northern  California, 
on  the  sound  economic  principle  that  the  growth  of  a  city  is  bound  up  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  its  tributary  territory. 

The  success  of  the  advertising  is  demonstrated  by  a  steady  growth  in  the 
number  of  tourist-visitors,  thousands  of  new  settlers  and  an  exceptional  rec- 
ord of  prosperity. 

The  McCann  Company  is  justly  proud  of  its  share  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting this  campaign  for  California  development. 

Tie  advertising  of  Californians  Inc.  is   handled  by  The  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  in  conjunction  with  the  Honig-Cooper  Company  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cJd))ertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 

LOS  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
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What  Price  Installment  Selling? 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


RETAILERS  and  trade  unions 
have  added  their  voices  to  those 
.of  the  bankers,  and  the  fog 
horn  of  warning  concerning  the  in- 
stallment selling  situation  n  o  wf 
sounds  a  full  blast  of  alarm. 

A  business  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance was  asked  by 
his  secretary  not  long 
ago  for  an  advance 
on  her  next  week's 
salary.  Thinking  the 
young  woman  needed 
it  for  .  some  emer- 
gency, he  gave  it  to 
her.  The  following 
week  she  appeared  in 

I   new  fur  coat,   and 

I  h  o  r  1 1  y  afterward 
again  asked  for  an 
advance.  Upon  ques- 
tioning  her  he 
learned  that  she  had 
bought  a  fur  coat  for 
a  large  sum  (twice 
the  price  of  a  coat 
which  his  wife 
owned)  and  had 
mortgaged  herself 
for  months  to  pay 
for  it.  Thereupon  he 
did  some  thinking  on 
the  subject,  both  in 
connection  with  his 
own  business  and 
with  business  in  gen- 
eral. 

A  careful  study 
discloses  the  fact 
that  installment  buy- 
ing is  now  a  national 


habit  on  a  scale  to  take  one's  breath 
away.  Here  is  a  close-up  of  the 
situation  in  the  rough: 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  population 
buys  for  cash;  30  per  cent  buys  on 
charge  account;  60  per  cent  buys  on 
installment.       Illuminating    figures! 


I 
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N   addition   to   automobiles,  house   furnishing,   radios,  etc., 

frequently  the  very  clothes  we  wear  are  purchased  on  the 

installment  plan.     The  system  is  colossal,  as  is  the  waste  that 

it  automatically  involves.    So  many  Americans  have  mortgaged 

their  futures  that  the  system  has  become  a  distinct  menace 


But  this  is  only  the  diagram  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  on  all 
types  of  purchases.  When  you 
focus  your  eyes  a  little  more  nar- 
rowly you  learn  that  installment 
selling  is  growing  with  great  leaps 
and  bounds  on  a  broad  variety  of 
commodities. 

Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  automobiles  are 
sold  on   installments; 

Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  pianos,  ditto; 

Ninety-  five  per 
cent  of  phonographs, 
ditto ; 

Eighty  per  cent  of 
radio  sets,  ditto; 

Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  electric  wash- 
ess,  kitchen  cabinets, 
etc.,  vacuum  cleaners, 
ditto. 

These  are  but  the 
outstanding  items — 
the  well  known  ones. 
The  list  goes  down  a 
perfectly  appalling 
line,  seemingly  end- 
less. 

Price  apparently 
has  little  to  do 
with  the  mania. 
Years  ago  when  the 
installment  idea  first 
came  into  vogue,  the 
purchase  of  a  house 
and  furniture  to  fill 
it  was  considered  the 
only  logical  province 
of   "time    payments." 
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The  goods  bought  would  last  for 
years;  therefore  the  cost  could  be 
distributed  over  a  period  of  years. 
But  today  the  installment  mania  has 
destroyed  all  measures  of  logic  and 
proportion.  It  is  no  longer  confined 
to  basic  equipment,  but  applied  to 
everything. 

The  system  is  colossal.  And  so  is 
the  waste.  Researches  indicate  that 
the  total  of  installment  sales  for 
1925  will  be  in  excess  of  eight  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  is 
something  like  23  per  cent  of 
the  total  sum  spent  yearly  at 
retail.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
loans  of  automobile  financing 
companies  yield  a  22  per  cent 
margin.  Certainly  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  prices 
on  installment  goods  are  put 
up  at  least  10  per  cent  for 
time  payments.  Taking  this 
figure  as  a  fair  general  aver- 
age, one  has  $800,000,000  as 
the  total  annual  cost  which 
America  pays,  over  and  above 
normal  cost  of  merchandise, 
for  the  privilege  of  living 
beyond  its  income  and  paying 
on  time.  Such  a  stupendous 
sum  represents  almost  as 
much  as  we  spend  on  our 
schools,  and  would  completely 
endow  a  series  of  large  uni- 
versities in  every  State  in  the 
United  States  to  give  a  col- 
lege education  free  to  every 
high  school  graduate. 

There  is  no  particular  use 
in  fulminating  against  in- 
stallment buying  on  mere 
theoretical  grounds.  It  is  a 
very  practical  business  ques- 
tion, affecting  the  sellers  of 
merchandise  very  definitely. 
The  woman  who  has  mort- 
gaged herself  to  buy  an  ex- 
pensive fur  coat  is  "killed" 
as  a  prospect  for  most  other 
normal  merchandise.  She  is 
going  to  be  "hard  up"  for  a 
long  time.  So  is  the  man  who  has 
too  little  sense  to  know  he  can't 
afford  a  high  priced  car.  Both  he 
and  his  family  are  going  to  cut  out 
a  number  of  purchases — or  lose  the 
car.  Recently  I  was  told  of  a  man 
who  went  to  pieces  nervously,  be- 
came incapacitated  for  business,  and 
had  a  domestic  smash-up  besides, 
because  of  his  own  and  his  family's 
habit  of  "pyramiding"  installment 
obligations. 

What  happens  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  when  an  orgy  of  in- 
stallment selling  is  encouraged  is 
the  self-same  inflation  which  we 
have  had  in  business  and  of  which 
we  are  now  so  wary.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  that  it  has  other  angles  even 


more  vicious.  The  business  world  is 
organized  so  that  responsibility  is 
more  fixed  and  credit  more  closely 
studied.  Business  men  usually  meet 
their  obligations,  and  bankruptcy 
frauds  are  studied  very  closely.  In- 
dividuals, on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
so  responsible.  There  is  an  appall- 
ing number — as  any  credit  financing 
company  can  testify — of  people  who 
simply  disappear  when  unable  to 
meet  their  installment  credit  obliga- 


Pay  as  You  Go 
and  Keep  Business  Sound 

C^ThE  man  who  buys  at  Macy's  and  pays  cash 
v^  for  what  he  buys,  benefits  in  two  ways  at 
least,  over  those  who  do  not.  First,  he  incurs  no 
debt  in  the  buying;  second,  he  pays  less  than  he 
would  pay  elsewhere. 

The  evils  of  the  so-called  "easy  payment"  plan 
are  now  attracting  an  unusual  amount  of  critical 
attentioii  on  the  part  of  public  officials,  economists 
and  writers.  They  are  concerned  because  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  which  depends  upon  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens,  is  seriously  involved.  If  many  of 
our  citizens  become  hopelessly  entangled  in  debt, 
our  national  .prosperity  becomes  imperilled. 
Two  interesting  statements,  reflecting  upon  the 
"easy  payment"  plan  of  buying,  are  reprinted 
below: 

"Probably  the  instalment  plan  of  sale  de- 
serves neither  wholesale  condemnation 
noT  wholesale  commendation.  Asa  means 
of  getting  luxuries,  it  is  wholly  evil . ...  It 
cannot  be  really  and  permanently  advan. 
tageous  to  business  that  people  should  be 
persuaded  into  buying  what  they  cannot 
afford." 
— President  Lynch,  of  the 

Internmtionat  Typographical  UtUon 

"One  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  in 
American  life  today  is  the  growth  of  in- 
stalment plan  banks ...  1  heard  of  a  work- 
man the  other  day  who  got  in  financial 
trouble  and  friends  looking  over  his  affairs 
to  pull  him  out  found  that  with  an  income 
of  $60.  a  week  he  actually  had  definite  pay- 
ments coming  due  of  $72.  for  house,  atlto* 
mobile,  furniture,  etc. 
—  Statement  by  Edward  A.  Filene, 
merchant  of  Boston,  in  N.  Y.  Times 

Macy's  sells  nothing  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  has 
no  charge  accounts.  Its  customers  spend  only  what 
t^ey  can  afford.  Not  one  of  them  is  ever  in  debt 
to  Macy's. 

The  Macy  method  of  doing  business — to  buy  for 
cash  and  sell  for  cash — is  above  all  criticism. 
When  you  buy  at  Macy's,  you  buy  soundly.sanely, 
most  economically.  You  know  that  you  own  what 
you  have  bought;  that  there  will  be  no  distressing 
instalments  to  meet;  and  that  you  have  paid  at 
least  six  per  cent  less  than  you  would  have  paid 
anywhere  else  in  the  city. 
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tions.  They  become  "fugitives  from 
justice"  in  actuality,  and  the  effect 
on  the  morals,  and  of  such  a  situa- 
tion may  be  guessed.  Nor  are  such 
families  confined  to  the  ignorant  or 
the  lower  classes.  There  is  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  people  of 
supposed  standing  and  position 
whose  sudden  choice  of  a  distant 
city  to  live  in  is  directly  traceable 
to  a  hopeless  installment  debt  in- 
volvement. The  house  in  which  they 
live,  their  furniture,  piano,  phono- 
graph and  automobile  are  taken 
from  them,  shearing  them  of  their 
local  place  in  society.  The  result  is 
that  they  go  to  California  or  Florida 
(favorite  places)  to  "start  all  over 
again." 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  wage 
earners  making  $40  to  $50  per  week 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  $25  to  $40 
against  it  on  installment  purchases. 
Harry  W.  Shaffer,  addressing  a 
gathering  of  merchants  not  long 
ago,  said  he  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
man  earning  $60  a  week  whose  in- 
stallment commitments  called  for 
$72  per  week!  A  labor  union  offi- 
cial has  found  instances  of  families 
being  undernourished  in  the  effort 
to  keep  up  payments  on 
clothing,  auto,  and  radio 
installment  purchases.  He 
points  out  very  significantly 
the  discouragement  and  loss 
of  ambition  which  result 
from  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
den which  has  been  loaded  on 
and  the  consequent  lessening 
of  the  workman's  value  to  his 
employer. 

A  number  of  people  who 
have  discussed  this  subject 
harp  on  the  "ethics"  of  in- 
stallment selling,  claiming 
that  it  is  unethical  to  sell 
people  on  time  to  such  a  wide- 
spread extent.  This  is  rather 
beside  the  mark.  Installment 
selling  as  a  method  is  en- 
tirely ethical,  and  is  even 
economically  sound  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  goods.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  intemper- 
ance of  buyers  on  installment. 
Once  they  taste  the  strong 
drink  of  possessing  goods 
which  they  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  in  cash,  it  becomes  a 
habit  forming  drug  for  them. 
They  buy  a  houseful  of  fur- 
niture "on  time,"  then  a  car, 
then  a  phonograph,  then  a 
radio,  then  a  washing  ma- 
chine, then  jewelry,  then 
clothing,  and  then  everything 
and  anything.  Perspective 
on  income  and  budget  levels 
is  entirely  lost,  and  the  old- 
time  trickiness  of  the  toper, 
dissimulation,  dodging,  lying,  bluff, 
become  necessary  to  keep  the  im- 
possible structure  from  tumbling 
for  a  time. 

The  constructive  suggestion  nat- 
urally arises  that  applicants  for  in- 
stallment purchase  be  quizzed,  and 
a  limit  placed  on  installment  pur- 
chase, based  on  the  conditions  un- 
covered. This  is,  in  fact,  already 
practiced  by  the  best  of  the  credit 
clothing  store  chains,  who  won't  sell 
unless  the  local  manager  judges  the 
case  from  broad  angles  after  per- 
sonal contact  and  inquiry.  But  the 
fatal  flaw  is  that  people  will  mis- 
represent their  incomes  and  the 
other  installment  obligations  they 
owe. 
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''We  Used  to  Be"-Or-''We  Are!" 

By  Charles  P.  Pelham 


CRY  baby  or  king?  When  you 
were  in  your  youthful  days 
and  "Micky"  came  strutting 
across  the  railroad  tracks  which 
separated  "Chicken  Hill"  from 
"Chestnut  Highlands,"  stopped 
abruptly  at  your  sand  castle,  de- 
fiantly put  his  foot  smack  in  it, 
spit  on  his  hands  and  also  upon 
your  demolished  playhouse,  blew 
smoke  in  your  face  from  his  vile 
stogie — What  did  you  do? 

Were  you  cry  baby  or  king? 

Did  you  haul  off  and  knock  him  in 
the  slats  or  did  you  run  home  to 
mother  and  with  tearful  eyes  tell 
her  between  sobs  what  "a  mean 
'ittle  boy  'amed  Micky  went  'en  done 
to  my  booful  sand  tastle." 

Mr.  Bruce  Barton  stated  the  other 
day  in  an  article  addressed  to  grad- 
uating college  men  and  women  that 
he  has  met  a  good  many  so-called 
big  business  men  in  his  day  and 
that  it  is  surprising  how  few  are 
brilliant.  In  fact,  Mr.  Barton  could 
have  said,  and  he  did  imply,  that 
even  the  most  successful  ones  were, 
by  and  large,  pretty  dumb. 

He  said  that  they  got  where  they 
are  by  being  two  things:  first,  al- 
ways honest,  and,  second,  always 
persistent,  or  rather,  willing  to  keep 
everlastingly  at  the  job. 

Well,  I  think  Mr.  Barton  is  right, 
at  least  about  the  evident  shortage 
of    glittering   cerebrum    among    so 


many  of  our  leading  conference 
captains.  As  proof  of  it — how 
many  Bruce  Bartons  are  there  in 
comparison  to  the  host  of  manufac- 
turers who  seem  to  get  all  fussed 
as  soon  as  the  first  squall  of  com- 
petition hits  their  placid  bay  of 
sales? 

In  1861  this  country  had  a  war 
with  itself.  Everybody  has  forgot- 
ten it,  except  my  father,  whose  rebel 
toes  were  stepped  on  by  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman. 

Then  Walter  Page  grew  up  and 
started  telling  the  folks  in  his  own 
State  (North  Carolina)  about  "the 
forgotten  man."  Like  Mr.  Barton, 
he  gently  informed  them  they  were 
dumb,  but  that  if  they  woke  up, 
built  schools  and  realized  how  much 
the  South  had  on  the  country  cf  the 
beak-nosed  Yank,  they  could  kick 
him  in  the  pants  again  and  pay  the 
fine  in  the  police 
courts  with  their 
wealth  instead  of  in 
war  with  their  "gal- 
lant sons." 

Well,  the  Southern 
folks  didn't  believe 
Walter  at  first,  but 
even  tually  he  got 
them  sore  enough,  so 
a  few  said,  "We'll 
show  that  high  hat 
what  we  can  do  when 
we  want  to!" 


And  so  somebody  in  the  land  of 
mammy  songs  started  a  cotton  mill. 
It  was  a  low  calling  for  a  Southern 
gentleman,  this  Yankee  manufactur- 
ing job,  but  it  was  better  than  Con- 
federate bills  and  cow  peas — for  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
South  had  lost  was  the  war. 

They  had  the  best  climate  and 
still  have 

— they  could  and  can  live  cheaper 
because  of  climate  conditions — less 
fuel,  food,  cheaper  houses 
— they  could  pay  lower  wages  and 
get  away  with  it  because  living  was 
and  is  cheaper 

— they  could  run  cotton  mills  at  a 
lower  cost  because  hydro-electric 
power  is  furnished  by  God  and  the 
Southern  Power  Co.  instead  of  be- 
ing made  as  in  New  England  with 
higb  priced  Pinchot  coal. 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   49] 
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THE  climate  of  the  South  makes 
all  living  conditions  cheaper 
than  those  in  New  England,  and 
thus  reduces  the  cost  of  labor.  Land 
and  land  taxes  are  cheap,  and  cot- 
ton grows  practically  in  the  back 
yardfi  of  the  mills  themselves. 
These  advantages  give  the  Southern 
manufacturer  a  huge  advantage  at 
the  start  over  his  northern  com- 
petitor but  not  such  an  advantage 
as  to  make  the  latter's  case  hopeless 
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The  Charge  Against  the  Department  Store 


The  Verdict  Would  Be  "Guilty" 


By  David  N,  Mosessohn 


I  AM  sure  that  a  jury  trial  of  the 
indictment  against  the  depart- 
ment store  as  it  was  so  ably  pre- 
sented in  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  of  July  29  would  re- 
sult in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  On  prac- 
tically every  count  the  defendant 
would  either  have  to  plead  guilty  or 
put  up  a  mighty  strong  defense  to 
convince  any  jury  of  intelligent 
business  men  that  the  indictment 
was  not  founded  on  facts  which 
could  be  substantiated. 

My  personal  experience  with  the 
operations  of  department  stores  is 
confined  more  or  less  to  the  depart- 
ment which  handles  women's  ready- 
to-wear  garments,  but  inasmuch  as 
this  department  probably  does  more 
business  in  the  average  store  than 
any  other  two  departments,  you  can 
readily  appreciate  that  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  this  depart- 
ment and  the  manufacturers  of  ap- 
parel for  women  is  quite  significant 
and  a  real  factor  to  be  considered 
in  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
not  all  department  stores  or  all  de- 
partment store  buyers  are  of  the 
type  which  has  brought  upon  this 
class  of  stores  the  stigma  which  at- 
taches to  their. name,  but  the  evils 
practiced  in  the  name  of  business 
are  so  widespread  and  far  reaching 
that  they  have  become  a  serious 
menace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  manufacturers  in  the  garment 
field  who  would  prefer  not  to  deal 
with  department  stores,  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  a  part  of  this  sys- 
tem of  daily  evils,  but  because  they 
have  traded  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  high  grade  merchandise  has  no 
real  place  in  their  stocks.  In  their 
effort  to  compete  with  chain  stores 
and  specialty  shops  of  the  better 
grade  they  have  stood  by  and  per- 
mitted their  buyers  to  barter  in  the 
wholesale  market  for  merchandise 
which  the  better  grades  of  specialty 
stores  would  not  carry  in  stock. 
Their  greediness  for  jobs,  their  use 
of  power  to  beat  down  the  manufac- 
turer who  may  not  have  the  back- 
bone to  stand  up  and  say  "No," 
their  pernicious  practice  of  unjustly 


MR.  MOSESSOHN,  Executive 
Chairman  of  the  Associated 
Dress  Industries  of  America,  takes 
his  pen  in  hand  to  push  vigorously 
the  indictement  brought  against 
the  department  stores  in  the  Fort- 
nightly of  July  29.  In  our  last 
issue  Mr.  W.  D.  Baker  of  the  Rieser 
Company  sprang  to  the  defense  of 
the  department  stores  and  laid  the 
blame  for  the  conditions  cited  upon 
the  methods  of  certain  manufac- 
turers. Vituperation,  such  as  it  has 
been,  does  not  threaten  to  tread 
upon  anyone's  toes,  and  the  Fort- 
nightly, acting  as  an  open  forum, 
hopes  to  encourage  further  stimu- 
lating discussion  in  the  same  vein 
upon     this      controversial     subject 


returning  merchandise  for  no  sound 
reason,  their  demands  for  shipments 
of  goods  today  for  tomorrow's 
turnover,  and  scores  of  other  prac- 
tices which  are  decidedly  unbusi- 
nesslike, unethical  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  merchandising 
generally,  have  placed  the  depart- 
ment store  in  a  very  undesirable 
position  in  the  minds  of  many  manu- 
facturers who  have  respect  for 
themselves  and  for  the  merchandise 
in  which  they  make  heavy  capital 
investment. 

Referring  to  Question   1   in  your 
article,  covering  the  keenness  of  the 


department  store  buyer  for  jobs, 
distress  merchandise  and  close-outs, 
his  lack  of  desire  to  cooperate  and 
his  apparent  aversion  to  learning 
how  cooperation  would  work  for  his 
benefit,  my  experience  as  executive 
chairman  of  the  great  dress  indus- 
try, doing  a  business  annually  of 
about  eight  hundred  millions,  is  that 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  gar- 
ment stocks  in  department  stores 
is  made  up  of  these  jobs,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  some  groups 
of  stores,  represented  in  New  York 
through  a  central  office,  have  been 
guilty  of  heeding  the  formal  in- 
structions of  the  New  York  office  to 
hold  off  buying  until  such  time  as 
the  manufacturers  might  find  them- 
selves so  overstocked  that  the  stores 
could  buy  their  needs  at  their  own 
price — distress  merchandise  made 
distress  by  this  deliberate  attempt. 
Naturally,  this  merchandise,  by  the 
time  it  is  actually  shipped  to  these 
stores,  is  old.  Styles  change,  and 
garments  which  hang  on  the  racks 
of  the  wholesaler  for  any  length  of 
time  become  obsolete,  especially 
where  there  is  a  degree  of  novelty 
in  the  garments,  such  as  a  prevail- 
ing color  or  new  style  tendency. 

Count  No.  2  in  your  indictment  is 
only  too  true.  In  most  instances 
the  average  department  store  buyer 
has  no  regard  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing except  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting merchandise  at  a  price  below 
what  anybody  else  pays  for  it.  The 
discourtesy  of  the  average  buyer  to 
the  salesmen  who  call  is  a  subjedt 
which  has  been  written  about  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  turned 
down  opportunities  which  he  has 
never  known  about  because  he  would 
not  lend  an  ear  to  suggestion,  to 
new  line,  to  cooperation.  His  store 
has  suffered.  Other  buyers  have 
listened  and  learned. 

In  the  garment  business,  as  in 
other  lines,  department  stores  have 
been  developing  a  system  of  rapid 
turnover  to  increase  sales  on  a  small 
stock  investment.  I  am  referring 
now  to  your  Count  No.  3,  in  regard 
to  making  it  possible  for  manufac- 
turers to  work  on  their  season's 
production  with  some  degree  of 
equal  distribution  of  effort  and  with 
[continued  on  page  68] 
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Selling  Through  the  Senses 

By  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood 


A  RETAIL  dealer  in  electrical  ap- 
/\  pliances  recently  tried  an  ex- 
jL  A-periment  to  increase  portable 
lamp  sales. 

During  his  vacation  he  attended  a 
small  moving  picture  house  main- 
tained for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests  of  the  inn  at  which  he  was 
staying.  The  pictures  shown  on  the 
screen  were  good  standard  produc- 
tions, but  the  show  was  given  with- 
out music.  Not  even  a  tin-pan  piano 
stirred  the  emotions,  and  the  illu- 
minated story  was  unfolded  in  dead 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  shuffling 
of  the  audience.  The  mental  effect 
was  unusual.  Something  was  miss- 
ing and,  while  the  story  held  his 
interest,  the  picture  failed  to  grip 
him.  The  emotional  appeal  was  not 
complete,  as  only  one  of  his  senses 
was  stimulated — that  of  vision. 

Upon  his  return  to  business  he 
began  to  connect  this  impression 
with  his  lamp  department.  Wan- 
dering among  the  soft  lights  of  his 


forest  of  shaded  domestic  lamps,  the 
idea  came  to  him  that  he  could  en- 
hance their  beauty,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  sales  appeal,  by 
coupling  music  to  the  common  ap- 
peal through  the  eye.  The  depart- 
ment was  rearranged  and  a  large 
cabinet  victrola  was  hidden  behind  a 
screen  of  palms.  That  he  had  stum- 
bled upon  a  basic  principle  in  selling 
was  proved  by  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  his  lamp  business. 


Having  demonstrated  to  his  satis- 
faction that  music  was  yielding  an 
added  channel  of  approach  to  his 
customers,  he  began  to  experiment 
with  types  of  records.  It  was  found 
that  records  featuring  chamber 
music,    played    on    stringed    instru- 


senses  to  make  selling  less  difficult. 
Again,  drawing  another  example 
from  the  portable  lamp  show  room, 
a  large  manufacturer  who  also  con- 
ducted a  retail  business  found  it 
highly  profitable  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  a  beautiful  young  Japanese 


)  Brawn  Bros. 

THIS  dealer  in  electric  fans  and  radios  (above)  takes  advantage 
of  the  summer  heat  wave  to  attract  business.  The  wide  awning, 
the  comfortable  chairs,  the  electric  fan  invite  the  sweltering  passer- 
by, while  a  radio  set  close  at  hand  intrigues  his  or  her  ear.  ■  The 
culinary  lady  on  the  left  is  employed  by  a  dealer  in  electric  cooking 
appliances.  There  is  nothing  "faked"  about  her  demonstrations,  as 
the  prospective  customer  may  prove  by  actually  sampling  her  handi- 
work. In  this  way  the  sales  appeal  is  not  only  to  the  eye  and 
the  sense  of  smell,  but  also  very  directly  to- the  sense  of  taste  itself 


ments,  held  a  stronger  appeal  than 
brass;  also  that  plaintive  selections 
holding  an  undercurrent  of  wistful, 
haunting  melody  placed  his  cus- 
tomers in  a  more  receptive  buying 
frame  of  mind.  AS  a  result  of  care- 
ful experimenting  he  finally  stand- 
ardized on  six  records  which  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  blending  in 
tone  with  the  beauty  of  his  fairy- 
land of  lighted  bulbs  and  softly 
colored  shades. 

Is  this  carrying  psychology  too 
far  as  applied  to  selling?  Not  at 
all.  It  is  only  opening  up  another 
avenue  of  appeal  and  enlisting  the 
aid  of  another  one  of  the  five  human 


girl.  Dressed  in  her  native  costume, 
this  girl  was  extremely  valuable 
when  it  came  to  placing  customers 
in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  Her 
part  in  the  sales  transaction  was 
simply  to  wander  about  among  the 
lamps,  the  bright  coloring  of  her 
costume  and  her  own  unusual  per- 
sonality blending  with  the  soft 
lighting.  At  the  entrance  of  a  cus- 
tomer, it  was  also  her  duty  to  glide 
up  and  delicately  pin  a  fresh  rose 
upon  the  coat  or  dress  of  the  pros- 
pective buyer.  As.  in  the  case  of  the 
music,  the  association  with  the  prod- 
uct was  strong.  In  both  cases,  im- 
agination    was     stimulated,     harsh 
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outside  influences  were  softened  and 
the  lamps  took  on  a  new  touch  of 
beauty  which  was  ultimately  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  sale. 

At  least  one  prominent  radio 
dealer  in  New  York  City  is  employ- 
ing this  principle  to  assist  in  the 
sale  of  sets.  His  showroom  is  richly 
furnished  and  lends  an  air  of  quality 
to  the  product,  but  the  unusual  note 
is  found  in  a  charming  young  lady 
who  acts  as  "hostess."  When  a  cus- 
tomer enters,  this  hostess  is  seen 
seated  in  a  chair,  placed  beneath  a 
lamp,  reading  a  magazine.  Inci- 
dentally, the  magazines  she  reads 
are  carefully  chosen  a'nd  represent 
the  extreme  of  quality  and  good 
taste.  What  she  reads  outside,  in 
her  leisure  hours,  is  her  own  con- 


cern, but  during  the  hours  of  her 
employment  she  must  confine  her 
taste  to  the  class  of  literature  se- 
lected. 

As  soon  as  a  customer  enters,  she 
puts  down  her  book,  carelessly  ex- 
posing the  title,  and  comes  forward 
with  a  polite  word  of  greeting.  Her 
job  is  not  to  sell  sets,  but  merely  to 
be  present,  greet  the  customer  and 
introduce  the  salesman.  Careful 
tabulations  on  the  effect  of  this  inno- 
vation has  proved  that  the  appeal  is 
particularly  strong  with  women  cus- 
tomers, who  evidently  are  impressed 
by  the  hostess  idea  transplanted  into 
modern  business. 

In  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
salesman,  a  very  vital  principle  in 
selling  is  closely  adhered  to.    "Let  the 


customer  work  it  himself,"  is  a  prac- 
tice which  is  responsible  for  the  easy 
sale  of  many  an  expensive  set.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  when  a 
customer  is  urged  to  manipulate  the 
dials  and  bring  in  the  station,  the 
desire  to  own  the  set  is  stronger 
than  when  the  salesman  does  it.  In 
short,  the  prospective  buyer  takes  a 
real  interest  in  the  transaction. 

During  some  of  the  recent  warm 
days  which  have  made  existence  so 
unpleasant,  a  Brooklyn  electrical 
dealer  hit  upon  a  novel  sales  idea 
for  stimulating  the  sale  of  electric 
fans.  Once  again  new  channels  of 
approach  were  added  to  the  cus- 
tomary appeal.  The  store  fronted 
directly  on  the  street,  and  a  radio 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  51] 


Aiming  Advertising  at  Obstacle 

Number  One 


Women  of  Columbus  —  Meet  These  College  Boys! 


bON  CARPENTER 


W.  M.  WESTENBARGEB 


A  CERTAIN  advertis- 
ing agent  who  has 
^made  a  notable  rec- 
ord in  getting  tangible 
results  from  decidedly 
1  i  m  i  t  ed  appropriations 
once  gave  the  recipe  for 
his  success  in  these 
words:  "I  find  out  what 
constitutes  the  first  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  the  adver- 
tiser's sales-process  and 
then  concentrate  my  ad- 
vertising fire  on  that 
obstacle." 

Very  much  the  same 
formula  is  evidently  be- 
hind some  recent  adver- 
tising of  Pictorial  Re- 
view. 

In  the  locality  in  which 
the  advertisement  here 
reproduced  appeared,  ac- 
tivities of  fake  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  recent 
years  had  created  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pub- 
licity harmful  to  legiti- 
mate efforts  in  this  type 
of  circulation-getting.    Of  ■ 

even  greater  potential 
harm  were  descriptions  of  atrocities 
and  thefts  ascribed  to  criminals  em- 
ploying door-to-door  selling  as  a 
screen  for  their  activities.  Instead 
of  asking  its  subscription  force  to 
go  out  unassisted  in  the  face  of  such 
detrimental  newspaper  stories  and 
word-of-mouth    reports,    the    maga- 


EVERETT  GERON 

i>n*.Mr«   Call*,..   ft»n.tK*>A 


Here  Are  Ten  Wideawake, 
Ambitious  College  Boys 

Thii  h»ve  been  offered  their  bo«rd,  room  and 
tuition  "back   to  sihool."   when   mch   eecurei  550 
ppintj  for  Piciorl»l  Review 

courtesy  extended  them  will  be  Kre«tly  «pprecl»t«J. 
E.  n.  Spohn.  S.  H.  WillUiM  of  Ohio  Unlverrtty. 
■tM  working  with  Ihi*  te«in. 

Pictorial  Review  Patlerna  on 
Sale  In  Columbua  .i( 

JOE  FABLKY 

KUGENE  TILTON 

0*1.    U-...-..t,.   Alt>»i 

W.  LLOYD  HOWELL 


F.  P.  MULBERRY 


its  prospects  in  behalf  of  its  agents. 
Gas,  central  station  and  telephone 
companies  have  long  utilized  num- 
bered badges  as  credentials  for  men 
who  need  to  enter  customers'  homes. 
Companies  selling  merchandise  from 
door  to  door  have  supplied  their 
salespeople  with  company  buttons 
Eine  carried  its  message  directly  to    and  have  then  featured  the  button 


in  their  advertising. 
Others  have  furnished 
the  proper  credentials  in 
documentary  form. 

The  publication  i  n 
question,  however,  has 
taken  one  further  step  in 
the  logical  sequence — it 
publishes  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements containing 
photographs  of  its  indi- 
vidual salesmen.  Each 
likeness  i  s  sufficiently 
large  to  serve  as  indis- 
p  u  t  a  b  1  e  identification. 
The  copy  further  ex- 
plains that  these  sales- 
men are  youths  working 
their  way  through  col- 
lege, the  specific  college 
being  stated  in  each  in- 
stance. 

One  value  of  this 
method  o  f  furnishing 
"passports"  which  the 
other  methods  do  not  pos- 
sess lies  in  the  fact  that 
badges,  buttons  and  docu- 
ments can  conceivably  be 
:^^=^=  lost  or  stolen  and  be  used 
by  impostors.  Armed  with 
the  evidence  of  a  duplicate  proof  or 
tear-sheet  of  this  advertisement,  a 
salesman  should  certainly  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  convince  even  the 
most  doubting  that  subscription 
money  tendered  him  will  reach  its 
proper  destination  and  that  the 
promised  magazine  will  be  forth- 
coming on  schedule  time. 


KENNETH  AGERTER 
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Winter  and  a  Coal  Strike 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


ALMOST  everyone,  from  the 
President  down,  has  expressed 
.the  thought  that  a  coal  strike 
this  fall  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance. We  are  told  that  the  prob- 
lem will  be  dealt  with  effectively,  so 
there  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  worry. 
This  is  the  same  brand  of  talk 
that  we  have  heard  on  the  eve  of 
every  coal  strike  for  a  generation. 
The  whole  history  of  coal  mining  in 
America  has  been  but  little  more 
than  the  story  of  a  never 
ending  series  of  labor  dis 
putes.  The  settlement  of 
practically  every  contro- 
versy has  brought 
higher  coal  prices  and 
no  permanent  cure 
for  the  chronic  evil. 
The  miners'  union 
has  become 
stronger  and 
stronger,  until 
now  the  leaders  of 
the  workmen  have 
confidence  in  their 
power  to  force  accept- 
ance of  their  demands 
in  the  face  of  government 
disapproval  and  a  lack  of 
public  sympathy  and   support. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
deserve  all  that  has  happened  to 
them,  and  the  worst  of  their  discom- 
forts and  worries  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  coal  have  not  yet  been  real- 
ized. The  idea  that  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  whip  the  miners  into 
line  is  a  fallacy  of  the  first  order. 
The  miners  are  fighters  who  stick  to 
the  last  ditch.  Never  have  they  had 
a  leader  the  equal  of  John  Lewis. 
He  is  cold,  unemotional  and  shrewd. 
He  is  a  dictator  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  a  student  of  human 
psychology.  Few  men  having  such 
a  lack  of  early  educational  advan- 
tages possess  his  powers  of  clear 
thinking  and  ready  expression.  He 
is  young  and  virile  and  while  not 
beloved  by  his  followers  as  was  John 
Mitchell,  he  is  the  type  that  holds 
them  through  the  force  of  his  strong 
will.  Few  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
coal  operators  can  hold  their  own 
with  Lewis  in  heated  debate, 
whether  the  subject  be  merely  min- 
ing coal  or  some  important  phase  of 
world  economics. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the  fight 


of  the  miners  is  hopeless.  Their 
hourly  rate  of  pay  is  considerably 
more  than  the  wages  of  workers  on 
the  railroads  and  in  most  lines  of 
manufacturing.  The  public  infers 
from  this  that  the  arguments  for  a 
lowered  scale  of  pay  are  sound  and 
unanswerable.  The  truth  is  that  the 
miners  are  fighting  as  much  for  the 


©  Prowti  Bn)8. 

preservation  of  their  union  as  for  the 
preservation  of  their  present  wages. 
We  are  told  that  the  present  time 
is  not  opportune  for  a  strike  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  workers.  In 
answer  to  this  I  would  say  that  the 
miners  have  won  some  of  their 
greatest  victories  when  the  existing 
situation  was  very  much  less  favor- 
able to  them  than  are  conditions  to- 
day. 

THERE  was  more  coal  in  stor- 
age in  1922  when  the  bituminous 
strike  occurred  than  there  is  on 
hand  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  due  to  the  men  working 
only  part-time  for  many  months  be- 
fore the  strike  started,  they  entered 
on  this  fight  with  practically  no 
surplus  savings  upon  which  they 
could  draw.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Lewis  held  a  half  million  men 
in  line  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  operators  to 
cause  secessions  from  the  miners' 
ranks.  In  the  end  the  union  succeed- 


ed in  getting  most  of  its  demands. 
I  believe  that  in  an  emergency  we 
could  mine  a  billion  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually here  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  nearly  double  what  we  now 
consume.  It  is  also  true  that  50  per 
cent  of  our  miners  in  the  soft-coal 
regions  do  not  belong  to  the  union. 
But  nevertheless  a  coal  strike  right 
now  can  develop  into  a  serious 
matter,  bringing  on  great  suffering 
and  distress  during  the  winter. 
There  is  no  more  legislative 
machinery  at  hand  today  to 
prevent  or  stop  a  coal 
strike  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past.  The 
President  of  the 
United  States  has  no 
authority  to  prevent 
a  stoppage  of  coal 
production.  In  case 
of  dire  fuel  dis- 
tress, it  is  possible 
4  that  Congress  might 

pass  an  emergency 
law,  but  so  far  such 
action  has  never  been 
taken  except  in  time  of 
war. 
The  facts  surrounding  this 
present  controversy  provide  no 
grounds  for  optimism  The  public 
has  always  backed  down  and  the 
settlement  has  been  left  to  politi- 
cians. Some  say  that  this  time  such 
a  thing  will  not  happen.  If  that  is 
so,  we  may  expect  a  fight  that  will 
encompass  both  the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous  industries.  The 
union  may  be  defeated  in  the  end, 
and  perhaps  that  might  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen,  but  long 
before  the  miners  are  whipped,  the 
pinch  of  a  fuel  shortage  will  be  felt 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

I  have  been  in  the  coal  business 
for  a  great  many  years  and  have  a 
fairly  close  acquaintance  with  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  factions.  I 
am  pessimistic  concerning  the  cour- 
age of  the  public  to  sit  tight  and  see 
a  fight  to  a  finish.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  many  mine  own- 
ers look  upon  a  strike  as  a  means  to 
enlarge  their  profits.  Through  the 
carrying  on  of  conflict,  the  wastes 
of  an  inefficient  industry  are  made 
to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  public. 
I  see  no  basis  for  any  assumption 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  81] 
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Shades  of  Letter  Writers  From 
My  Consular  Days 

By  Dirk  P.  De  Young 

Former  United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 


MANY  of  my  consular  experi- 
ences have  "drunk  the  deep 
Lethean  flood,"  but  shades  of 
the  letter-writers  still  dance  in  my 
memory.  Those  of  my  compatriots 
who  called  on  me  in  person  were 
generally  typical  of  dress  and  ad- 
dress, but  those  who  sought  us  out 
by  mail  came  in  more  than  fifty- 
seven  varieties. 

The  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris,  Green- 
wich Village,  the  Bowery — none 
of  these  approaches  the  Bohemian 
atmosphere  of  a  mailbag,  especially 
one  of  Uncle  Samuel's  letter-pouches 
bound  overseas,  with  about  one  in 
every  ten  of  the  enclosures  sponging 
a  free  ride,  with  postage  due  to  be 
collected  from  the  foreign  addressee. 
I  say  "one  out  of  every  ten"  because 
I  believe  in  evolution.  Before  the 
war,  when  I  was  in  the  foreign  serv- 
ice, it  was  three  out  of  every  ten, 
but  there  must  have  been  some  im- 
provement in  mailing  methods  since 
then.  Even  letter  writers  should 
record  a  progress  of  the  species. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
shades  of  these  letter-writers  have 
not  changed  their  hue  in  my  mind  as 
I  recall  their  methods,  I  went  over 
some  of  my  clippings,  covering  that 
age  in  which  I  worked  for  my  gov- 
ernment in  foreign  lands.  As  Ken- 
neth M.  Goode  recently  wrote  in  this 
magazine,  I  am  like  all  other  grown- 
up children  who  like  to  see  their  own 
names  in  print.  Like  Herodotus, 
therefore,  I  have  a  fairly  good 
chronicle  of  my  wanderings  and  ex- 
periences. The  following  appeared 
as  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  April  12,  1913: 

"Mr.    D.    P.    De    Young, 


our  vice-consul  at  Amsterdam,  be- 
trays symptoms  of  having  come  near 
the  end  of  his  patience  with  respect 
to  inconsiderate  correspondents.  For 
many  years  our  consuls  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  American  business 
man  to  write  letters  to  foreign  firms 
with  which  they  hoped  to  build  up 
foreign  trade  that  shall  be  explicit 
enough  in  detail,  and  also  courteous 
enough  in  form,  to  invite  a  continu- 
ance of  the  correspondence.  But, 
as  far  as  we  recall,  this  is  the  first 
time  a  consul  has  turned,  publicly, 
upon  the  slipshod  and  stupid  letter- 
writer  who  makes  unfair  demands 
upon  the  consul's  time  and  patience. 

"Vice  -  Consul  De  Young's  com- 
plaint, in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  is  so 
moderately  expressed  that  it  may 
glance  off  the  hardened  cheek  of  the 
offender  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Says  he"  (quoting  one  of  my  official 
reports  to  Washington)  : 

"  'American  business  men  who 
correspond  with  American  consular 
officials  would  get  better  results  and 
facilitate  the  consul's  work  enor- 
mously if  they 
would   throw   out 


a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  some  of 
the  peculiarities  and  technicalities 
of  the  trade  or  subject  in  which  they 
are  interested.  In  the  many  letters 
that  come  to  this  office,  information 
is  requested  on  a  prodigious  variety 
of  topics.  No  person  could  possibly 
be  an  expert  in  all  of  them.  Thus 
a  line  or  two  in  the  inquirer's  letter 
setting  forth  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  trade  or  industry  in  a 
certain  article  would  probably  shed 
enough  light  on  the  matter  to  make 
work  easier  and  the  answer  more 
intelligent.  The  correspondence  at 
most  of  the  consulates  is  so  heavy, 
ordinarily,  that  when  letters  on  a 
sundry  variety  of  technical  and  un- 
intelligible matters  are  received  in 
any  number,  answers  must  perforce 
be  less  satisfactory,  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  by  the  writer  to  il- 
luminate things  with  some  explana- 
tory remarks  which  put  the  reader 
in  the  way  of  comprehending  at  once 
what  is  desired  and  what  lines  of 
investigation  to  pursue.' " 

To  add  to  my  conviction  that  I 
still  have  the  right  slant  on  the  aver- 
age correspondent,  even  though  the 
shades  of  him  go  back  for  a  dozen 
years,  the  editorial 
writer  of  the  Sun 
goes   on : 

"It    is    a    fa- 
mous    tradition 

[CONTINUED  ON 
PAGE  561 
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The  Hares  and  Tortoises  of 

Advertisin 

An  Advertising  Man  Neglects  the  Perennial  Problem  of  the  Volume 
of  Advertising  Returns  in  Order  to  Discuss  Their  Velocity 

By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 


it 


IN  the  maga- 
zine section 
of  a  Sunday 
newspaper  I  no- 
ticed recently  a 
very  attractive 
a  d  V  ertisement. 
The  foil  owing 
Wednesday  eve- 
ning I  chanced 
to  meet  the  ad- 
vertiser on  his 
way  home  from 
business.  I  con- 
gratulated h  i  m 
on  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  copy 
and  asked  him 
how  it  was  pull- 
ing. "Good,"  he 
came  right  back. 
"We     had     450 

orders  up  to  and     =^^--— =^ 
i  n  c  1  u  ding    to- 
day's  business,    and   that   means 
will  produce  900  altogether." 

"How  do  you  figure  that?"  I 
asked. 

"Simple  enough.  That  particular 
medium  always  doubles  Wednesday." 

I  was  glad  to  find  one  more  direct 
return  advertiser  who  had  worked 
out  his  "good  old  law  of  averages" 
on  expectancy  of  return,  for  such  a 
basis  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
intelligent  testing  of  periodical  ad- 
vertising before  making  a  large  in- 
vestment in  new  copy  or  on  a  new 
proposition. 

"Doubling  Wednesday"  meant  in 
this  case  that  the  number  of  in- 
quiries or  orders  received  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday  from 
a  Sunday  advertisement  would  have 
doubled  when  all  the  returns  were 
in.  In  other  words,  just  about  one- 
half  the  total  returns  would  be  re- 
ceived within  the  first  three  days. 
The  other  half  would  come  in  in  a 
diminishing  quantity  over  the  next 
ten   days  or  two  weeks. 

Direct  mail  advertisers  seeking  in- 
quiries  or   orders   through   the  cir- 


Rate  of  Response  on  Seven  Classes  of  Media 

Percentage  of  Total  Inquiries  Received  Within 


10  Days 

30  Days 

90  Days 

6  Months 

lYear 

Sunday  Nevv^spapers 

81.4 

94.8 

98.7 

99.3 

99.8 

(Magazine  Section) 

General   Weeklies 

44.2 

74.1 

89.7 

84.8 

99.0 

Fiction   Weeklies 

23.2 

51.8 

79.4 

90.0 

97.4 

General  Monthlies 

10.2 

45.6 

78.7 

90.9 

97.9 

Fiction  Monthlies 

11.5 

42.3 

76.1 

89.7 

98.0 

Women's  Magazines 

17.6 

60.3 

91.8 

95.8 

98.5 

Fashion  Quarterlies 

3.2 

14.9 

66.7 

89.8 

98.2 

THIS  table  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  velocity  of  response  which  is 
brought  about  by  various  types  of  advertising  media.  The  total  vol- 
ume is  not  indicated  here  and  may  mean  something  entirely  different  to 
the  individual  advertiser,  but  here  at  least  is  the  order  in  which  he  may 
expect  his  returns  to  come  in  following  the  original  advertising  insertion 


cularizing  of  lists  have  long  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  knowing  the 
rate  of  return  in  estimating  the  ulti- 
mate total  response  from  mailings. 
They  have  computed  tables  which 
show  the  percentage  of  total  orders 
which  will  be  received  in  ten  days, 
twenty  days,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
they  are  able  to  forecast  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  for  example,  the  total 
amount  of  business  which  will  re- 
sult. In  a  good  season  this  enables 
them  to  follow  a  successful  test  with 
a  large  mailing  as  soon  as  the  ten 
day  point  predicts  a  favorable 
return. 

But  the  application  of  this  same 
principle  to  periodical  advertising 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  extensively 
recognized  or  used.  And  one  reason 
for  this  undoubtedly  is  the  compli- 
cating factor  of  the  varying  "life" 
of  various  types  of  media. 

Granting  that  "doubling  Wednes- 
day" is  a  typical  expectancy  of  re- 
turn from  the  magazine  section  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  what  is  the  rate 
of  response  from  an  advertisement 
in  a  general  weekly,  a  news  weekly, 


a  fiction  weekly, 
a  fiction  month- 
ly, a  review 
monthly,  a  w(om- 
an's  magazine, 
a  fashion  quar- 
terly? To  what 
extent  does  the 
frequency  of  is- 
sue or  the  edi- 
torial content  of 
a  p  u  b  1  i  cation 
alter  the  rate  of 
response  to  its 
advertising? 

The  value  of  a 
medium  and  the 
equity  of  its  line 
rate  is  usually 
judged  by  the 
volume  and 
character  of  its 
circulation.  I  be- 
lieve that  alto- 
consideration  is 
After  all,  what 
is  "attention." 


gether  too  little 
given  to  its  "life." 
the  advertiser  seeks 
It  it  not  vitally  important,  therefore, 
that  he  include  among  the  factors  of 
value  the  period  over  which  his  ad- 
vertising copy  has  a  chance  for  at- 
tention, the  period  through  which 
the  issue  containing  it  lives? 

It  is  true  that  intensity  of  interest 
varies  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
frequency  of  issue.  For  example,  a 
daily  newspaper  lives  but  a  few 
hours.  During  that  brief  period  it 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
An  advertisement  appearing  in  that 
issue  must  claim  attention,  arouse  in- 
terest, make  its  impression,  prompt 
a  response  quickly  or  its  chance  is 
gone  forever.  A  daily  newspaper  is 
rarely  re-read  by  the  same  person. 

A  monthly  magazine  has  a  theo- 
retical life  of  thirty  days.  During 
that  time  it  is  read  more  leisurely 
and  casually  than  a  newspaper.  One 
article  or  story  may  be  read  one 
evening,  another  article  or  story 
two  or  three  weeks  later.  A  single 
issue  may  be  gone  through  several 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  62] 
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Replying  to  Mr.  Edison 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


IN  a  recent  number  of  ADVERTIS- 
ING AND  Selling  Fortnightly 
young  Mr.  Charles  Edison  has 
the  temerity  to  question  the  truth  of 
our  national  slogan,  "It  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise," and  to  inquire  naively 
whether  it  always  pays.  Of  course 
not.  Most  slogans  are  half  truths, 
and  this  is  no  exception.  It  is 
foolish  to  offer  or  to  accept  so  broad 
a  generalization  as  that  advertising 
pays.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
business  pays.  Advertising  pays 
when  it  is  done  right,  and  business 
pays  when  it  is  done  right,  and  not 
otherwise.  It  is  equally  false  to  assert 
that  advertising  pays  or  that  adver- 
tising does  not  pay.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  advertising  is  a  success 
though  individual  campaigns  may 
fail,  just  as  selling  is  a  success, 
though  not  all  salesmen  are  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Edison's  contention  is  that 
we  should  all  stop  discussing  the 
best  way  to  advertise  this  or  that, 
and  devote  ourselves  to  discussing 
the  basic  question,  does  advertising 
pay?  He  admits  that  he  has  become 
confused  by  the  counter  and  contra- 
dictory claims  of  solicitors,  each  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  a  different 
kind  of  advertising,  boosting  his 
own  kind,  and  knocking  all  the 
others.  I  assume  that  by  "kinds  of 
advertising"  he  means  such  mediums 
as  electric  signs,  painted  bulletins, 
street  car  cards,  posters,  newspapers 
or  magazines.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  representatives  of  agencies  ap- 
proach him,  if  they  do  approach  him, 
in  any  such  way.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  representative  of  the  George  Bat- 
ten agency  asserting  that  his  kind 
of  advertising  is  better  than  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  kind.  So  he  must 
be  talking  about  the  sellers  of  space, 
which  is  not  advertising  at  all,  but 
merely  one  of  the  tools  by  which 
advertising  is  done.  As  for  the 
agencies,  they  all  use  the  same  kind 
of  advertising,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  being  the  way  they  use 
it.  Of  the  same  materials  some 
men  build  palaces,  others  hovels. 
What  Mr.  Edison  needs  is  an  adver- 
tising adviser  to  steer  him  among 
the  different  kinds  of  advertising, 
to  tell  him  what  mediums  to  use, 
and  how  to  use  them.  Perhaps  he 
already    has    such   an    adviser,    but 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

like  many  another  advertiser,  has 
not  listened  to  him,  but  is  trying  by 
himself  to  thresh  out  old  straw  that 
has  already  been  separated  into 
grain  and  chaff. 

Mr.  Edison's  conclusions  are  ad- 
mittedly based  on  a  survey  of  his 
own  (or  his  father's)  business,  and 
so  his  attitude  toward  advertising 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
concern's  advertising  history.  As 
its  history  is  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  distinguished  head  of  the 
business,  it  seems  fair  to  devote  a 
few  moments  to  an  examination  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Edison  legend. 

THIS  legend,  created  and  fostered 
by  eager  newspaper  men,  trade 
paper  editors,  and  success  maga- 
zines, is  that  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
besides  being  an  illustrious  inventor, 
is  also  a  hard-headed  business  man, 
knowing  all  there  is  to  know  about 
production,  distribution,  merchan- 
dising, selling  and  advertising.  He 
is  also  an  authority  on  sociology, 
economics,  politics  and  education. 
Reporters  have  interviewed  him  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  and 
quoted  his  opinions  at  length,  be- 
cause they  know  that  any  subject, 
from  poured  houses  for  working- 
men  to  questionnaires  for  college 
graduates,  with   Edison's   name  at- 


tached to  it,  is  good  copy.  And 
while  not  the  best  advertising,  this 
publicity  is  nevertheless  good  adver- 
tising for  the  Wizard  of  Menlo 
Park.  It  showed  that  he  was  still 
on  the  job. 

But  its  natural  effect  on  Mr. 
Edison  has  been  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  can  run  his  own  business  just 
as  ably  as  he  can  run  his  own  labora- 
tory. And  the  probability  is  that 
over  a  long  term  of  years  the  kind 
of  advertising  the  various  Edison 
interests  have  had  is  what  Mr. 
Edison  dictated,  and  he  is  some  little 
dictator.  My  impression  is  not  en- 
tirely based  on  an  outside  viewpoint. 
My  firm  handled  the  Edison  adver- 
tising for  eight  years,  and  during 
that  time  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve Mr.  Edison's  attitude  toward 
advertising,  and  all  the  processes  of 
business.  I  admire  the  man,  but  not 
as  a  business  man.  He  is  a  great 
inventor.  At  least,  he  has  been,  and 
he  may  be  yet.  He  has  a  creative 
mind.  The  creative  mind  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  selling  mind  as 
Bagdad  from  Detroit.  The  qualities 
that  make  a  man  an  inventor  prevent 
him  from  being  a  seller.  Few  in- 
ventors have  been  able  to  market 
their  own  products. 

As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Edison's 
attitude  toward  his  own  work,  con- 
sider the  following  story,  which 
reflects  nothing  but  credit  on  Mr. 
Edison.  His  sales  force  and  adver- 
tising agency  were  busy  selling  the 
storage  battery  invented  by  him.  A 
new  factory  had  been  erected  to 
manufacture  it,  a  large  stock  was  on 
hand,  and  quantities  had  been  sold 
to  various  dealers,  largely  in  the 
automobile  trades.  But  Mr.  Edison 
was  hard  at  work  on  a  newer  and 
better  storage  battery,  which  would 
displace  his  present  one.  That  was 
all  right,  as  long  as  he  kept  it  to 
himself,  but  he  was  already  lost  in 
his  new  creative  work,  oblivious  of 
the  sales  situation,  and  gave  out  an 
interview  in  which  he  said  that  his 
new  battery  when  ready  would  be  so 
superior  to  the  old  one  that  when  it 
was  ready  no  one  would  continue  to 
use  the  old  one.  What  that  did  to 
the  sales  can  be  easily  imagined. 

Even  if  he  had  the  training  and 

experience  that  makes  a  successful 

manufacturer    and    advertiser,    Mr. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52] 


A  Mark  of  Competition 

IN  an  article  on  the  German  business  situation,  in 
German  Trade  Reports  and  Opportunities  we  en- 
counter this  statement  which  is  freighted  with  sig- 
nificance : 

"The  fact  that  American  goods  are  meeting  with  favor 
in  Germany  is  because  the  American  label  is  looked  upon  as 
a  Mark  of  Distinction,  and  it  is  likewise  evident  from  the 
foregoing  that,  because  German  goods  are  not  meeting 
with  the  same  favor  abroad,  is  because  the  label  'Made  in 
Germany'  is  looked  upon  as  a  Mark  of  Competition." 

Advertising  Shacks 

IN  a  recent  editorial-advertisement  Women's  Wear 
likened  a  publication's  white  space  to  real  estate  and 
made  the  point  that  some  business  men  still  make  a 
practice  of  buying  expensive  advertising  "lots"  and 
then  proceeding  to  erect  advertising  shacks  on  them. 

This  is  only  too  true.  We  see  these  advertising 
shacks  in  all  classes  of  media — newspapers,  magazines, 
business  papers,  farm  publications;  on  the  boards  and 
in  the  street  cars;  and  even  in  reference  advertising 
media. 

Partly  it  is  laziness;  partly  it  is  due  to  the  business 
man's  sublime  faith  that  "it  pays  to  advertise,"  and 
therefore  all  you  need  to  do  is  advertise  to  make  it  pay, 
no  matter  what  you  say. 

The  trouble  is,  too  many  advertisers  think  of  adver- 
tising as  a  problem  of  filling  so  many  inches  or  agate 
lines  of  white  space  with  words  and  pictures,  whereas 
actually  the  problem  is  one  of  filling  so  many  thousands 
or  millions  of  people's  minds  with  some  idea  or  urge 
that  will  result  favorably  for  the  advertiser. 

A  Contributed  Editorial 

A  THOUGHTFUL  reader  of  this  publication  who  is 
so  well  known  in  advertising  circles  that  his  initials 
would  instantly  establish  his  identity,  contributes  this 
editorial  which  we  are  glad  to  print  as  being  refresh- 
ing in  viewpoint  and  thought  provoking  as  well: 

Wanted:  Advertising  Salesmen 

The  publications  pay  advertising  agencies  15  per 
cent,  but  if  you  can  find  an  advertising  agency  man 
who  admits  that  he  is  selling  advertising,  even  in- 
directly, you  will  have  to  make  a  long  and  patient 
search.  "The  agencies  sell  merchandising  service,  and 
they  usually  insist,  particularly  during  their  solicita- 
tion, that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  size  of  the  appro- 
priation. Publishers'  representatives  usually  say  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  Nobody  seems  to  be  frankly  sell- 
ing advertising  these  days. 

If  I  were  in  the  advertising  agency  business  I  would 
say  to  prospective  clients  whose  business  I  was  solicit- 
ing: "My  business  is  to  sell  advertising,  and  if  you  do 
business  with  me  you  can  expect  me  to  be  trying  to  sell 
you  advertising  and  trying  to  sell  you  all  you  can 
stand." 


Of  course  I  should  add,  as  would  any  other  good 
salesman,  "We  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  sell  you 
more  advertising  than  you  can  employ  profitably  in 
your  business.  But  there  will  not  be  any  hocus-pocus 
about  our  relation.  We  will  try  to  do  a  constructive 
job  of  selling  advertising  and  we  will  expect  you  to  do 
just  as  constructive  a  job  of  buying.  That  means  that 
we  will  expect  you  to  put  up  constructive  resistance — 
make  us  prove  our  case  every  time." 

I  believe  such  a  solicitation  would  stand  out! 

Bran-  $1000  Per  Ton 

IT  was  stated  recently  by  an  authority  that  until  a 
few  years  ago  bran  sold  at  $20  per  ton,  while  now, 
in  package  form,  and  nationally  advertised,  it  brings 
better  than  $1,000  per  ton. 

There  are  three  interesting  points  of  view  on  this 
fact.  The  first  is  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  profit- 
seeking  business  man,  which  might  be  expressed:  "See 
what  you  can  do  with  advertising."  The  second  is  the 
equally  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  socialist  type  of  mind, 
which  might  be  expressed:  "See  how  advertising  in- 
creases the  price  of  a  commodity."  The  third  is  the 
broad  social  viewpoint,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
human  nature,  which  appreciates  that  until  this  humble 
waste  product  was  attractively  packaged  and  made  uni- 
versally available,  and  its  benefits  were  made  known  to 
the  public  through  advertising,  people  generally  were 
doing  without  an  item  of  diet  which  contributes  defi- 
nitely to  the  health  of  the  individual,  the  nation  was 
wasting  grain  wealth  on  a  very  big  scale,  and  the  grain 
farmers  of  America  were  being  denied  a  full  return 
for  their  labor  and  investment. 

Is  not  the  rectifying  of  such  a  condition  worth  while  ? 
And  is  not  advertising  usefully  serving  the  public  as 
well  as  the  farmer  and  the  advertiser  in  so  doing? 

Primary  Advertising  of  a  Product 

IN  a  recent  lecture  at  Columbia  University,  Gilbert 
S.  Kinney  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  brought 
out  forcefully  the  importance  of  the  package  as  an 
advertising  medium  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  "the  primary 
advertising  of  the  product." 

"It  is  very  surprising,"  said  Mr.  Kinney,  "that  until 
recently  manufacturers  would  spend  half  a  million  or 
a  million  dollars  in  publications  to  present  arguments 
for  their  product  and  yet  neglect  the  opportunity  for 
package  argument." 

While  the  shelves  of  the  retail  stores  in  most  lines 
present  a  very  different  appearance  than  they  did  ten 
years  ago  when  package  design  was  given  little  thought, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  packaging  of  many  products.  Not  only  could 
they  be  made  more  attractive  and  given  more  display 
value,  but  they  could  be  given  greater  selling  force  by 
treating  them  as  Mr.  Kinney  suggests,  as  "the  primary 
advertising  of  the  product." 
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Mr.  Erwin  and  Mr.  Myers 
Talk  Things  Over 

Being  Two  Letters  Addressed  to  the  Editor,  Presenting  Two 
Different  Viewpoints  Concerning  the  Same  Advertisement 


For  the  Negative 

By  G.  L.  Erwin,  Jr. 

Kearney   &   Trecker   Corporation 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WE  have  all  been  told  the  make 
of  watch  Hudson  Maxim 
carries,  and  what 
kind  of  breakfast  food 
Mr.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  thrives 
on,  but  it  certainly  is 
news  to  learn  that  Miss 
Yvonne  Grey  is  now  dem- 
onstrating U.  S.  Portable 
Drills. 

We're  accustomed  to 
seeing  Mr.  Durant  dining 
in  Thompson's,  and  we 
are  quite  disappointed  if 
our  favorite  movie  star 
sticks  to  one  dentifrice 
for  more  than  a  week — 
but  to  find  a  chorus  girl 
in  the  American  Machin- 
ist, we  must  admit  is 
quite  a  jolt. 

I  suppose  next  week 
Will  Rogers  will  stop 
"rolling  his  own"  long 
enough  to  praise  Roeb- 
ling  ropes,  and  Al  Jolson 
will  say  that  if  Dyan- 
shine  is  good  for  the  com- 
plexion, certainly  it  can't 
hurt  your  shoes. 

Confidentially,  do  you 
suppose  we  could  persuade 
Attorney  Darrow  to  leave 
the  Zoo,  hitch  his  sus- 
penders to  a  pair  of  over- 
alls, and  put  in  a  good 
word  for  a  milling  ma- 
chine? 

— Or  should  we  make 
an  offer  to  Miss  America? 


tell  the  world  about  it.  A  man  as 
careful  to  get  the  most  for  his  money 
as  Mr.  Coolidge  would  be  a  strong 
endorsement  of  the  value  of  our 
product  and  his  prominence  in  the 
public  eye  wouldn't  hurt  either. 
That  would  be  a  pretty  good  ex- 


They  'Make  Light  Work  of  Heavy  Jobs 
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Oldtu  Builder  of  FortabU  EkcCric  Drilt*  In  the  Wortd 


For  the  Affirmative 

By  Willard  G.  Myers 

Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc. 
New  York 

I  SUSPECT  that  if   Calvin   Cool- 
idge used  a  U.  S.  Drill  in  the  odd 
jobs  he  used  to  do  around  the  old 
farmhouse,  we  might  be  tempted  to 


ample  of  testimonial  advertising  and 
testimonial  advertising  has  always 
sold  goods.  I  suspect  that  Hudson 
Maxim  has  sold  some  Elgin  Watches, 
Mr.  Wrigley  Jr.  has  probably  in- 
spired a  lot  of  young  business  men 
to  ask  their  wives  about  Cream  of 
Wheat,  and  I  know  I  felt  better 
about  Thompson's  after  seeing 
Messrs.    Durant   and    Dort    smiling 


across  the  groaning  chair-arm. 

But,  honest,  Yvonne  Grey  doesn't 
use  a  U.  S.  Drill — that  is,  not  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  constitute  a 
testimonial. 

Seriously  though,,  this  was  our 
problem — I  should  say  Mr.  Wight's 
problem,  for  it  was  his 
idea.  U.  S.  Electrical 
Drills  are  a  remarkably 
light  weight,  powerful 
drill.  Fatigue  in  han- 
dling a  heavy,  high  speed 
drill  is  a  real  factor  in 
industrial  work.  The 
question  was  how  to  em- 
phasize the  remarkable 
difference  between  the 
light  weight  U.  S.  Drill 
and  heavier  drills. 

I  seriously  believe  Mr, 
Wight  has  accomplished 
this  by  showing  that  even 
so  ethereal  a  creature  as 
a  show  girl  can  handle 
one  of  these  powerful 
drills  without  difficulty. 

As  for  the  choice  of 
girl — well,  what  man, 
whether  he  be  purchasing 
agent  or  mechanic, 
doesn't  know  of  Mr.  Zieg- 
f eld's  collection? 

Certainly,  as  Mr. 
Erwin  points  out,  it  is  a 
shock  to  find  a  chorus 
girl  in  the  late  John  Hill's 
pet  publication,  but  it  was 
our  desire  to  shock  "in  a 
nice  way,"  as  Walter  Cat- 
lett  would  say,  some  of 
these  machinists  to  the 
idea  that  U.  S.  Drills  are 

^      easy  to  handle.     In  fact, 

we  propose  to  use  the 
charming  Yvonne  as  a  trade  charac- 
ter to  more  firmly  tie  up  the  idea  of 
light  weight  and  ease  of  operation 
with  U.  S.  Drills. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Wight,  who  has 
handled  U.  S.  Drill  advertising  for 
the  last  three  years,  at  one  time 
wrote  a  lot  of  good  copy  for  Kearney 
&  Trecker  (at  least  they  said  it  was- 
good  copy). 


fot  which  hii  craft 
fimoux  when  i  show  eiil 
<u  him  Mid,  "Sty, 
Inniunthjiihing- 
»-m»-)ig  u  well  t)  you  tin." 
"All  fight.  Kid.  if  rou  mik« 
good,  I'll  mike  you  my  helper." 
iclutned  Jim,  hinding  [he  driJl 
to  ihe  gill  ind  crouching  down 
beiide  her  with  *a  eocouMg- 
ing  grin. 
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BartDn,DuTStine  ^  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

oyZN   advertising  agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.  A.  Archbald,  jr. 

Clara  S.  Hawkins 

R.  P.  Bagg 

P.  M.  Hollister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Frank  Baldwin 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Henry  S.  Jones 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

Dorothy  Kenney 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

R.  N.  King 

E.H.CofFey,jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

Francis  Corcoran 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

Margaret  Crane 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Webster  David 

AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

C.  L.  Davis 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

Rowland  Davis 

Alex  F.  Osbom 

W.J.  Delany 

LesHe  S.  Pearl 

W.J.  Donlan 

Harford  Powel,  jr. 

Ernest  Donohue 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Winfield  Shiras 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Irene  Smith 

G.G.Flor> 

John  C.  Sterling 

R.  C.  Gellert 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

B.  E.  Giffen 

William  M.  Strong 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

C.  S.  WooUey 

__ @ 
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Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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\^ritten  by 

Our  Readers 

Extracts  from  letters,  critical  and  complimentary, 
that  reach  our  editorial  desk. 


lications  that  grumble  about  our  meth- 
od of  checking  them  up. 
Harlow  P.  Roberts,  Advertising  Mgr.^ 
The  Pepsodent  Company, 
Chicago,  in. 


Premature  "Successes" 

YOUR  policy  in  not  publishing  in- 
formation concerning  advertising 
campaigns  too  early  is  a  wise  one  since 
it  is  always  easy  to  write  a  glowing 
account  of  a  new  campaign.  Those  in- 
terested in  preparing  the  campaign 
naturally  speak  very  enthusiastically 
about  the  results  they  hope  to  obtain. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  campaigns 
about  which  I  have  read  turned  out 
very  differently  than  was  expected,  and 
believe  the  best  time  to  discuss  a  cam- 
paign is  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  period  long  enough  accurately  to 
set  forth  the  results.  There  are  many 
circumstances  that  are  encountered  in 
business  which  make  it  impossible  to 
judge  too  early  as  to  the  results. 
Gejorge  J.  KiRKGASSEE,  President, 
George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co., 
Chicago 


Yesterday's  Flounders 

MR.  J.  George  Frederick  would 
have  seen  the  possibilities  of  the 
fish  industry  from  a  new  angle  if  he 
could  have  sailed  with  us  into  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn.,  harbor  one  fine  afternoon 
last  month. 

At  the  end  of  a  modern  pier  was 
a  sign  reading  "Ice,  Gasoline,  Barrels, 
Fishermen's  Supplies."  Of  these  our 
sloop  needed  only  ice,  but  we  tied  up 
near  some  power  trawlers  that  had 
just  come  in  and  there  received  "An 
Object  Lesson  of  the  Flounder"  that 
certainly  showed  a  tremendous  advance 
in  handling  "since  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,"  needing  only  the 
right  kind  of  advertising  to  have  the 
fish  we  saw  snapped  up  at  top  prices 
as  soen  as  they  touched  the  market, 
which  would  be  only  a  few  hours  later. 

These  trawlers  were  unloading  that 
day's  catch  of  the  most  beautiful 
flounders,  you  ever  saw,  all  packed  in 
crushed  ice,  onto  a  waiting  motor  truck, 
and  that  motor  truck  would  deliver  its 
load  in  New  York  in  the  wee  sma' 
hours  of  the  next  morning. 

After  unloading,  each  trawler  took 
on  a  ton  or  two  of  ice  that  was  chuted 
into  its  hold  from  a  power  ice  crusher 
on  the  pier.  Also  a  lot  of  barrels  and 
a  supply  of  gasoline,  and  early  the 
next  morning  would  go  out  to  fishing 
ground  around  Block  Island  and  by 
three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  would 
discharge  another  cargo  of  iced  and 
barreled  fish  to  be  taken  the  same  day 
to  market. 


//  only  they  co'vdd  he  dated  and 
labeled  and  if  only  the  public  could  be 
told  where  these  fish  would  be  on  sale, 
what  a  treat  would  be  in  store  for  fish 
lovers  of  New  York.  But,  alas,  after 
all  the  expense  and  care  in  producing, 
as  far  as  we  could  learn,  these  wonder- 
ful fresh  fish  are  turned  into  the  com- 
mission houses  and  probably  have  to 
take  their  place  alongside  fish  that 
has  been  handled  in  the  way  Mr.  Fred- 
erick  describes. 

Hal  D.  Chapman, 
Porter-Langtry  Company, 
New  York 


Fixing  the  Identity 

MRS.  OVERMAN  holds  up  Tiffany 
advertising  as  something  worth- 
while, and  states  that  it  is  successful 
advertising,  because  "it  expresses  the 
intense  conservatism  and  absolute  self- 
confidence  of  the  house."  If  I  took  the 
case  of  Tiffany  from  my  own  reaction 
I  would  judge  from  their  advertising 
that  that  company  were  a  collection  of 
cold-blooded,  stiff-necked  Johnnies,  to 
whom  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  be  inter- 
ested in  turning  over  my  hard-earned 
cash.  That's  the  kind  of  Identity  their 
advertising  Fixes  on  them  for  me. 

I  wonder  if  Tiffany  advertising  ever 
produced  by  sales,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  money  which  they  have  expended 
on  it?  No  wonder  there  are  many 
imitators  of  the  Tiffany  style  who  quit ! 
It  must  take  a  long  bank-roll  to  suffer 
it  indefinitely.  Could  anyone  tell  us 
if  those  imitators  of  the  Tiffany  style 
lost  any  business  in  succeeding  years 
through  abandoning  the  perpendicular 
caps  and  small  caps? 

F.  F.  LisiBCKl,  President, 
Frank  F.  Lisiecki  Press, 
New  York 


Scientific  Advertising  Study 

I  READ  with  considerable  interest  G. 
Lynn  Sumner's  article  dealing  with 
multiple  advertising  insertions  in  Ai>- 
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of  August  12. 

I  certainly  believe  that  there  is  still 
a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  study  of  advertising  returns  in  a 
scientific  way.  The  days  of  buying 
space  because  you  think  a  publication 
ought  to  be  good  for  you  and  then  not 
following  the  campaign  through  are 
fast  disappearing.     I   find   many  pub- 


Not  an  Indictment 

REFERRING  to  Charles  Edison's- 
.article,  I  must  say  that,  while  I 
agrree  with  most  of  his  conclusions,  I 
do  not  agree  with  his  premise.  I  ques- 
tion if  the  generality,  "It  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise," has  ever  been  as  much  dis- 
counted as  now,  both  on  the  part  of  th& 
buying  public  and  of  thinking  adver- 
tisers. 

At  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  Mr.  Edison  would 
hear  no  glorification  of  advertising  a& 
a  panacea  for  business  ills.  He  would 
hear,  rather,  an  insistent  demand  for 
more  facts  of  experience  about  it  and 
less  theorizing.  He  would  find  a  g^roup- 
of  men  properly  concerned  because^ 
generally  speaking,  advertising  costs 
have  been  going  up  faster  than  adver- 
tising efiiciency;  a  group  not  obsessed 
with  any  idea  of  advertising  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  viewing  it  solely  as  a 
means  of  selling  and  distribution,  use- 
ful only  when  correctly  applied. 

Look  over  your  own  reports  of  A, 
N.  A.  meetings. 

P.  L.  Thompson,  Publicity  Manager, 
Western  Electric  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 


Information  Wanted 

I  HAVE  had  a  number  of  requests 
from  lumber  dealers  in  our  terri- 
tory who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
of  cost  of  doing  a  lumber  business.  Can 
you  refer  us  to  any  dependable  work, 
reports  or  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  we  may  pass  on  to  those  in- 
quiring? One  concern  particularly  is 
interested  in  knowing  the  cost  of  doing 
business  weekly  or  monthly  and  asked 
for  the  best  plan  of  bookkeeping  which 
will  bring  out  these  facts. 

L.  J.  HOENIG,  Sales  Manager, 
Nebraska  Cement  Company, 

Omaha,  Neb. 


To  Reach  the  Embryo  Advertiser 

WHY  should  not  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies- 
publish  a  campaign  in  the  larger  news- 
papers, at  least  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ters, directed  to  the  manufacturer  who- 
has  never  advertised,  but  who  believes 
he  will  someday?  Such  advertising' 
might  well  point  out  that  if  a  business 
will  call  in  the  counsel  of  an  agency, 
large  or  small,  the  advice  it  gets  will 
be  the  best  available.  Some  businesses 
today  are  literally  fearful  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency.  This  is  an  unsound 
condition  that  advertising  can  help 
remedy.  To  urge  such  a  manufacturer 
to  ask  the  advice  of  an  advertising 
agent  would  bring  to  light  many  new 
and  logical  advertisers  and  would  help 
the  manufacturer  to  decide  his  own 
personal  problems. 

John  C.  Stephan, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Consider  First  the  Railway  Men 

Who  Can  Specify  Your  Products 


NATIONAI. 

For  You 
Who  Sell 
Technical 

Products 

N  I  A  A 

Convention 

Hotel  ChaHonte 

Atlantic  City 

Oct.  19-20-21 

INDUSTRIAL 


WHEN  you  plan  your  railway  advertising  cam- 
paign, consider  first  the  railway  men  who  can 
specify  and  influence  the, purchases  of  your  products. 
Then  investigate  the  publications  that  reach  these  men 
most  intimately  and  effectively. 

The  five  departmental  publications  of  the  Railway 
Service  Unit  select  the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach, 
for  each  one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  of  the  five 
branches  of  railway  service.  Our  Research  Depart- 
ment will  gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  determining 
your  railway  market  and  the  particular  railway  offi- 
cials who  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N>  /. 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
Mandeville  Washington,  D.  C.  San  Francisco  London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 


Railimy  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer, 
A. B.C.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 


A.B.P. 
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The  Advertising  Writer  Who  Is 
Bigger  Than  His  Ad 

By  George  L.  Dyer 


I  ASKED  an  attorney 
the  other  day  why  a 
certain  New  York 
lawyer  was  so  uniformly 
successful. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  re- 
plied. "It's  because  he  is 
always  bigger  than  his 
case." 

Copy  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance.  It  is 
so  very  important  that  it 
requires  a  broad  man  to 
prepare  it.  He  should  be 
"bigger  than  his  case." 

It  is  for  this  breadth 
of     understanding     and 
grasp  of  business  condi- 
tions that  I  contend.   An 
advertising  writer  should 
be    bigger    than   his   ad. 
Not,    perhaps,    to    begin     ______ 

with;  but  he  should  not 
be  content  until  he  is  master  of  it, 
till    he    can    walk    all    around    his 
proposition,     go    all    over    it    and 
through  it. 

To  be  a  good  advertising  man  is 
to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
term  is  popularly  supposed  to  imply. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  work  in  a  shoe  shop  in  order  to 
handle  shoe  advertising  success- 
fully. There  was  a  man  who  tried 
that  once,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
learned  the  business  he  was  as  little 
fitted  to  advertise  it  as  the  head  of 
the  firm  or  the  intelligent  factory 
foreman.  A  sure  way  to  lose  recep- 
tivity and  to  kill  initiative  is  to  be- 
come saturated  with  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  trade. 

The  advertising  man  must  think 
along  broad  lines.  He  must  not  lose 
his  sense  of  the  relation  of  his  con- 
cern to  the  world.  That  is  some- 
thing the  proprietors  and  managers 
themselves  can  never  gage.  He 
should  get  out  and  away  from  busi- 
ness and  mix  with  people;  then 
come  back  and  see  his  proposition 
in  a  new  light. 

When  a  man  makes  only  a  part 
of  a  thing,  he  doesn't  exercise  the 
creative  faculties.     It  is  no  longer 


GEORGE  LEWIS  DYER.  Born  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
on  October  9th,  1869.  As  a  boy  was  taken  to 
J  diet.  111.,  where  he  was  educated  in  public  schools  and 
worked  in  his  father's  store.  It  was  there  that  his  native 
genius  laid  the  foundation  for  his  penetrating  knowl- 
edge of  people  and  of  merchandise.  About  1890 
moved  to  Chicago,  became  Advertising  Manager  for 
The  Fair,  later  developed  an  advertising  service  bureau, 
and  about  1893  joined  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  as 
Advertising  Manager,  where  he  created  the  art  of  mod- 
ern clothing  advertising.  Joined  Kirschbaum,  Phila- 
delphia, about  1902.  In  1907  formed  the  Arnold  & 
Dyer  Agency  with  Clarence  K.  Arnold.  At  Arnold's 
death,  in  1909,  the  firm  became  The  George  L.  Dyer 
Company,  and  in  I9I0  concentrated  its  staff  and  work 
in  its  New  York  office.  Died  June  24,  1921,  when  his 
interest  in  the  company  was  taken  over  by  a  group  of 
men   who   had  been   associated  with   him   in  business 


a  question  of  mind,  but  of  manual 
dexterity.  He  loses  his  initiative. 
He  depends  more  and  more  on 
others  to  do  his  thinking  for  him. 
The  so-called  advertising  "ex- 
pert" is  often  a  writer  of  adver- 
tising and  nothing  else.  The  smaller 
and  narrower  he  grows  the  more 
arrogant  he  becomes  and  the  busier 
he  is.  He  is  peculiarly  subject  to 
the  disease  George  Ade  has  defined 
as  "Enlargiensis  of  the  Coco." 


I 


Reprinted  from  "Masters  of  Advertising 
Copy,"  published  by  Frank-Maurice,  Inc., 
New  York. 


T  is  fortunate  if  he  is  a  general 
writer.  Usually  he  is  still  further 
specialized  as  a  booklet  writer,  a 
display  writer,  a  writer  of  reading 
notices,  etc. 

For  all  their  pride  of  copy,  the 
majority  of  men  who  write  choppy, 
disconnected  sentences  for  display 
announcements  are  incapable  of 
turning  out  an  interesting  or  read- 
able article  for  a  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

Give  such  a  man  as  I  have  de- 
scribed the  advertising  responsi- 
bility of  a  business  enterprise,  and 
he  gets  into  a  corner  and  writes 
copy.  He  cannot  give  any  of  his 
time  to  special  representatives  or 
business  men  who  call  to  see  him 
and  who  would  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  general  field  and  broaden 


his  horizon  as  a  result. 
He  is  too  busy  making 
buttonholes  to  under- 
stand the  tailoring  of  the 
suit. 

It  would  seem  that  ad- 
vertising has  progressed 
more  in  other  directions 
than  in  the  preparation 
of  copy.  Advertisers,  at 
least  some  of  them,  have 
learned  how  to  follow  up 
inquiries;  how  to  buy 
space ;  how  to  nurse  their 
investment;  how  to  work 
special  territory;  to  re- 
organize their  business 
in  conformity  with  their 
publicity;  to  work  their 
sales  department  in  har- 
mony with  their  adver- 
^_____  tising.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the 
moral  effect  of  advertising  on  an 
industry.  They  are  learning  that 
"the  best  way  to  improve  a  business 
is  to  write  about  it." 

Looking  backward  we  realize  that 
we  have  traveled  a  long  way,  but, 
all  in  all,  our  advancement  is  not 
such  as  to  make  us  self-satisfied. 
A  man  should  be  judged,  not  by  his 
achievement  alone,  but  by  the  rela- 
tion his  achievement  bears  to  his 
opportunity.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  business.  The  old  advertiser  did 
not  have  as  hard  a  competition  for 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  He  was  in 
no  danger  of  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  volume  of  advertising  or  ob- 
literated by  the  strength  of  the  copy 
next  to  his.  There  is  everything  to- 
day to  stimulate  individuality.  The 
very  life  of  the  announcement  de- 
pends upon  it.  The  price  of  space 
has  increased  enormously.  Interest 
in  advertising  is  widespread  and 
yet  we  find  business  men  encoun- 
tering the  same  old  stumbling 
blocks  and  pitfalls. 

One  coming  fresh  to  the  adver- 
tising problem  today  must  surely 
benefit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  But  each 
man  is  inclined  to  think  his  busi- 
ness a  peculiar  one.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  busy  merchant  or 
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DECIMAL  POINT 

Gain  in  advertising  lineage  of  135  daily  newspapers,  published 
in  thirty  large  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1925,  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Statistical  Depart- 
ment as 

2,434,536  Lines,  or 
Three-Tenths  of  One  Per  Cent 

compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1924. 

Gain  in  Advertising  lineage  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  for  the  same  period,  was 

578,062  Lines,  or 
28.6  Per  Cent 

This  gain  is  due  in  part  to  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this 
International  Daily  Newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  in  part  to  the 
Monitor's  new  plan  of  Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Nnvspaper  Publishing  SELECTED  ADVERTISING 

ATLANTIC,  CENTRAL  and  PACIFIC  EDITIONS 

Regional  Rates  and  Circulation  Figures  on  Request 

ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

Boston                            Chicago  Los  Angeles  London 

New  York                     Cleveland  San  Francisco               Paris 

Philadelphia                   Detroit  Seattle                            Florence 

Kansas  City  Portland 

"BUY  WHAT  YOU  CAN  USE'' 
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Why  Some  Foreign  Language 
Advertising  Campaigns  Fail 

\\  By  Louis  Brewer 


RUNNING  a  retail 
store  in  the  heart  of 
.the  foreign  colony 
on  the  upper  East  Side 
of  Manhattan  gave  me  an 
unusual  opportunity  to 
observe  the  effects  of  the 
various  advertising  cam- 
paigns published  in  the 
immigrant  press  on  my 
customers.  Naturally,  I 
used  the  only  gage  a 
practical  merchant  rec- 
ognizes in  judging  the 
effectiveness  of  an  adver- 
tising campaign — the  jin- 
gle of  the  cash  register. 
The  results  of  my  ob- 
servation  concerning   the 

purchasing    habits    of    the  ©Brown  Bros. 

different  alien  races  may  /CERTAIN  portions  of  the  New  York  East  Side  con- 
be  valuable  for  manufac-  \_J  tain  as  high  as  327,000  souls  per  square  mile, 
turers  who  desire  their  against  35  for  the  same  area  as  a  general  average  for 
products  to  find  their  way  the  country.  But  this  market  cannot  be  reached  by 
into  the  spacious  cloth  breezy,  idiomatic  advertising  English  which,  when  trans- 
bag  of  the  immigrant  lated  into  some  other  language,  may  mean  something 
housewife.  diflferent    than    originally    intended    by    its    producers 

Despite  the  popular  ;;i;i;;;;;=:^^=^=;;i==i;:=;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^= 

notion     of     many     sales 


The  Mazola  people  ran  a 
quarter  page  advertise- 
ment featuring  the  In- 
dian girl  and  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  can, 
with  hardly  any  copy  to 
accompany  same.  They 
simply  overlooked  the 
fact  that  when  an  adver- 
tiser wishes  to  dig  him- 
s  e  1  f  in  the  foreign 
language  field  his  copy 
should  be  largely  in- 
formative. Entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions  obtain 
in  the  American  field 
where  the  advertiser  is 
faced  with  the  problem 
of  how  he  can  eclipse 
competing  similar  brands. 
In  the  foreign  field  his 
audience,  the  chances  are, 
is  not  using  any  brand. 

The  so-called  "Weeks" 
designated  to  make  a 
drive  on  certain  products 
were  looked  upon  with 
contempt.  (We  had 
everything    from    "Shine 


managers  that  a  retailer  is  a  man  highly  idiomatic,  and  when  trans-  Your  Shoes  Week"  to  "Wash  Your 
Who  is  "too  dumb  to  make  a  living  lated  into  a  foreign  tongue  by  Neck  Week").  I  recall,  while  put- 
in  any  other  way,"  the  man  behind  translators  who  translate  words  in-  ting  up  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
the  counter,  if  at  all  observing,  is  stead  of  translating  ideas  sounds  ers'  poster  for  "Walnut  Week"  a 
the  first  person  to  "feel"  or  "sense"  ludicrous — too  much  for  the  sense  fiery  Checho-Slav  housewife  yelled 
that  an  advertising  campaign  is  a  of  humor  of  even  an  immigrant.  at  me:  "Meester,  tell  dem  to  go  de 
dud.  I  devoted  many  hours  at-  hell  mit  deir  valnuts!  Ve  eet  val- 
tempting  to  find  out  why  my  Ameri-  TT'O  be  more  specific,  the  Hecker  nuts  ven  ve  vant  to,  not  ven  dey  tell 
can  customers  responded  readily  to  A.  Flour  people  ran  a  series  of  ad-  me."  Moral :  Copy  to  be  resultful, 
so  many  well  conducted  campaigns  vertisements  in  the  Hungarian  pa-  in  cases  of  this  kind,  should  be  sug- 
,  having  a  slogan  as  their  basis,  while    pers  using  an  unhappy  phrase,  which  gestive. 

the  same  advertisements  printed  in    translated     into     English     means  I   wonder    how   many   sales   man- 

"Thirsty  Flour."    Now,  this  may  be  rgers  who  write  articles  with  such 
an   admirable   slogan   for   American  funny  titles  as  "Are  Retailers  Peo- 
consumption,  but  its  version  in  Hun-  pie?"  or  something  equally  as  com- 
garian — ye  gods,  how  they  laughed!  plimentary,  know  that  to  be  a  sue- 
Why   this   phrase   should   call   forth  cessful    retailer    on    Avenue    B    one 
"wise-cracks"  about  the  Volstead  act  must    be    well    versed    in    ethnology 
is    beyond   me.      But   it   did,   and    I  and  also  be  familiar  with  the  dietary 
doubt  if  it  made  a  single  sale  for  laws  as  laid  down  by  Moses.    It  may 
Hecker's  in  my  store.  spell  tragedy  to  offer  to  a  newly  ar- 
rU  never  forget  the  look  of  be-  rived  orthodox  Jewish  immigrant  a 
sometimes    called    a    "good    literal    wilderment  on  the  part  of  one   of  package  of  Uneeda  Biscuit.     Quite 
translation,"    which    signifies    about    my    Hungarian    customers    when    I  a    few   of   them    will    interpret    the 
,  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a    told  her  that  Mazola  is  not  raisins  "Inerseal"   trademark  as  a  cross — 
i  foreigner      expresses      himself      in    packed     in    tin    cans — all     because  something  to  be  avoided.    Naturally, 
I'fairly    clear    but    broken    English.    "Mazsola"    means    raisins    in    Hun-  "Sunshine    Crackers"   offer   a    solu- 
Breezy      advertising      English      is    garian.     Reason?     Simple    enough,  tion  out  of  this  difficulty.    Here,  too, 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74] 


the  numerous  foreign  language  pub- 
lications were  not  resultful. 

Many  foreign  language  advertis- 
ing campaigns  failed  because  of 
poor  translation.  Most  foreign 
tongues  are  not  as  rich  as  the  Eng- 
lish. Yes,  words  have  their  equiva- 
lents, but  stringing  equivalents  to- 
gether is  no  true  translation  at  all, 
though    it    may    result    in    what    is 
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Is  It  Wise? 


F  course  you  can  get  along  without  TRUE 
STORY  or  any  other  magazine — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  feel  you  can  get  along 
without  covering  your  entire  market. 


But  is  it  wise? 

Each  new  customer  you  make  should  be  worth 
at  least  five  more  customers  to  you  because  if  it 
weren^t  for  repeat  orders  and  word-of-mouth 
recommendation,  you  couldn't  afford  to  advertise 
at  all. 


You  have  something  the  pub- 
lic wants  because  the  public 
buys  it  in  great  and  ever  in- 
creasing volume. 

The  public  wants  TRUE 
STORY,  too,  because  in  six 
years  it  has  built  itself  up 
from  only  a  name  to  a  place 
in  2,000,000  homes  where  it 
finds  at  least  8,000,000 
readers. 

For  the  most  part,  TRUE 
STORY  is  unduplicated  by 
any    other    magazine    and 


through  it  you  can  reach  new 
customers  and  cover  your 
whole  market,  no  matter  how 
many  other  publications  you 
may  be  using. 

And  if  these  customers  you 
secure  through  TRUE 
STORY  stay  with  you  as  long 
as  they  stay  with  us;  if  they 
give  you  as  much  word-of- 
mouth  recommendation  as 
they  give  us,  you  will  have 
added  a  powerful  force  in 
your  business. 


rue  Stoiy 

The  Necessary  Two  Million" 


"GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST" 
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"TheTerewth" 

Being  the  Cogitations  of  a  Layman  Upon  the 
Veracity  of  Advertising  in  General 


THERE  was  a  meet- 
ing the  other  day  of 
an  extra  ordinary 
body  called  the  Naked 
Truth  Advertisement  So- 
ciety, or  some  such  name. 
It  was  connected  with  that 
curious  cant  recently 
started  about  the  "ideal" 
of  advertisement;  and 
how  it  is  highly  truthful. 
Beyond  that  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know,  or  care,  very 
much  about  the  Naked 
Truth  A  d  V  e  r  t  i  sement 
movement.     Most    of    us 

entertain     a     philosophic       

doubt     about     whether 
modern  advertisement  dis- 
plays very  much  truth,  whatever  it 
may  display  in  the  way  of  naked- 
ness. 

Like  most  men  born  in  my  time, 
I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  advertising  as  a  joke.  I 
am  even  still  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
a  joke.  But  it  is  too  much  of  a  joke 
to  be  asked  to  accept  it  as  a  religion. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
moral about  advertisement.  A  man 
has  a  right  to  paint  his  name  over 
his  shop;  a  man  has  a  right  to  pay 
for  permission  to  paint  on  his  neigh- 
bor's paling  a  broad  arrow  pointing 
to  his  shop.  As  in  everything  else, 
what  is  wrong  in  the  present  con- 
dition is  the  proportion.  We  live  in 
a  society  in  which  the  figures  that 
used  to  be  secondary  have  become 
primary — the  trader,  the  traveler, 
the  tout,  the  pedlar.  It  is  like  a 
.garden  in  which  the  toadstools  have 
grown  taller  than  the  trees.  There 
may  be  a  miser  in  every  village;  but 
there  is  not  a  millionaire  on  top  of 
every  village.  There  may  be  a  town 
crier  calling  out  private  as  well  as 
public  announcements;  but  the  town 
crier  is  the  servant  of  the  town  and 
not  of  the  tradesmen.  With  us  the 
secondary  thing  has  nearly  swal- 
lowed the  primary;  the  town  crier 
can  be  mainly  a  trade  crier  or  the 
advertisements  be  more  important 
than  the  news.  Even  so,  any  number 
of  entirely  honorable  men  advertise, 
because  they  use  the  machinery  of 
their  civilization;  just  as  they  pay 
wages  even  though  they  may  dislike 
the  wage  system.    They  accept  it,  as 


WE  reprint  this  article  from  the  English  publica- 
tion, "Publicity,"  which  in  turn  reprints  it  with 
permission  from  G.  K.  Chesterton's  journal,  "G.  K.'s 
Weekly,"  April,  1925.  It  conveys  the  point  of  view  of 
the  outsider;  the  literary  man,  if  you  please,  and  for 
that  reason  if  no  other  should  prove  of  genuine  in- 
terest to  the  advertising  man  who  is  keenly  aware  of 
his  profession  and  who  takes  a  pride  in  the  standing 
and  accomplishments  of  that  profession.  The  inside 
viewpoint  is  prone  to  prove  warping  in  the  long  run 
if  not  varied  occasionally,  and  the  Fortnightly  feels 
that  an  article  of  this  kind  may  have  a  refreshing  and 
stimulating  effect,  for,  underlying  the  writer's  sar- 
casm, is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  a  note  of  warning 


I  say,  as  a  joke ;  but  we  must  always 
be  joking  about  it,  or  it  gets  beyond 
a  joke.  A  continuous  stream  of  satire 
must  be  directed  against  this  social 
extravagance,  which  already  occu- 
pies more  than  its  normal  place  in 
society.  We  must  make  a  guy  of  the 
advertiser,  as  men  have  made  a  guy 
of  the  dandy  or  the  flunky  or  the 
pretentious  upstart.  We  must  be 
always  laughing  at  Autolycus  the 
pedlar  and  watching  him  to  see 
whether  he  becomes  Autolycus  the 
thief. 


I 


NSTEAD  of  that,  we  find  the  whole 


solemn  optimism.  If  we  really  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  superstition  of 
our  time,  it  would  be  enough  to  have 
noticed  the  Oriental  prostrations  and 
flatteries  with  which  a  great  part  of 
the  journalistic  world  received  the 
advertising  convention  some  time 
ago,  and  will  now  probably  receive 
the  adherents  of  the  Naked  Truth. 
People  may  speak  evil  of  almost  any 
other  dignities  in  any  other  form; 
from  the  old  tradition  that  cried  "To 
Hell  with  the  Pope,"  to  the  new  one 
that  is  more  likely  to  cry  "To  Hell 
with  the  Parliament."  Anybody  may 
say  with  the  old  colonel  that  the 
army  is  going  to  the  dogs,  or  with 
the  young  Conchie  that  it  ought  to 
go  to  the  dogs.  The  weary  journalist 
thinks  equally  little  of  repealing  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  of  scrapping 
the  British  navy.  He  is  allowed  to 
announce  the  abandonment  of  pa- 
triotism  and   rather   encouraged    to 


announce  the  abandon- 
ment of  religion.  But  he 
is  always  expected  to  be 
"optimistic"  about  the 
world  of  advertisement ; 
to  lay  flattering  unction 
to  the  soul  of  the  oil 
king  and  look  always  on 
the  sunny  side  of  Port 
Sunlight.  He  is  not  con- 
tent to  say  that  an  adver- 
tisement is  tolerable,  he 
must  say  that  it  is  true. 
Now  are  we  really  to  ac- 
cept all  this  nonsense,  as 
the  newspapers  do,  and 
carefully  refrain  from 
^^^^^^  laughing  at  something 
that  is  only  tolerable 
when  it  is  laughable?  Let  us  con- 
trol our  mirth  and  refer  gravely  to 
the  documents. 

The  advertisers  tell  us  that  the 
essence  of  all  their  advertising  is 
truth.  It  is  always  the  highest 
satisfaction  of  our  immortal  souls  to 
seek  and  to  find  the  truth,  and  I  will 
therefore  proceed  to  seek  it  in  this 
fashion,  and  to  note  briefly  the 
truths  that  I  find.  Starting  with  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  "Truth  in 
Advertising"  inside  the  first  adver- 
tisement page  of  Punch  (it  is  by  Sir 
Charles  Higham,  and  is  a  prose  lyric 
in  praise  of  a  particular  motor  tire, 
which  is  presented  as  permanently 
encircling  the  flag  of  England),  I 
pass  on  to  the  following  pages  ex- 
actly as  they  come.  The  next  page 
is  headed  in  large  letters  "The 
Cabinet  You  Will  Eventually  Buy." 
This  is  a  truth  of  the  phophetic  or 
inspired  order,  implying  the  sort  of 
divine  foreknowledge  which  some 
have  even  felt  to  be  a  little  inconsis- 
tent with  free  will.  However,  it  is 
of  some  personal  interest  to  me  to 
know  the  cabinet  that  I  shall  eventu- 
ally buy,  even  if  I  have  no  immediate 
intention  of  buying  a  cabinet  at  all. 
I  feel  it  almost  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
doom  to  buy  it  "eventually";  lest  I 
cause  the  prophet  to  stumble  upon  his 
favorite  point  of  truth.  The  next  page 
is  entirely  occupied  by  "The  sweet- 
est, most  sanitary  and  scientific 
tooth  brush  you  ever  put  into  your 
mouth."  I  have  not  put  any  very 
wide  and  varied  multiplicity  of  tooth 
brushes  in  my  mouth,  having  the  old 
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Kerens  The  Market" 

for  those  who  sell  the  metal  trades 
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'N  these  twelve  states 
--  there  are  22J900  metal 
trades  plants  ivhich  repre- 
sent  73.9%  of  the  total  in 
the  country.  Obviously 
the  bulk  of  the  metal 
trades  market  is  concen- 
trated in  this  area.  Like- 
wise, and  of  direct  bearing 
in  regard  to  selling  this 
market,  is  the  fact  that 
70.5%  of  the  circulation 
of  The  Iron  Age  is  in  these 
san\e  twelve  states. 
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Finding  Sales  Ability'  in 
Unexpected  Places 


By  B.  J.  Williams 


THERE  is  no  market  place  for 
salesmen  where  they  are  on 
exhibition  and  sale  and  where 
they  may  be  purchased  by  anyone 
having  the  price.  I  have  a  friend  in 
New  York  who  is  the  president  of 
one  of  the  large  publishing  houses. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  their  maga- 
zines was  not  doing  very  well — in 
fact,  was  "slipping."  The  opinion 
was  almost  unanimous  in  the  organ- 
ization that  the  trouble  lay  with  the 
editor,  and  finally  it  was  decided  to 
replace  him.  My  friend,  the  presi- 
dent, was  instructed  to  "get  an 
editor."  In  speaking  to  me  about  it 
he  said:  "They  think  I  can  go  out 
and  get  an  editor  just  as  I  would  a 
bushel  of  potatoes."  Some  sales 
managers  and  those  in  authority 
over  them  think  that  salesmen  can 
be  secured  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  employed  men  of  many  na- 
tionalities, of  many  types,  of  varied 
experience,  of  extended  education — 
and  of  no  education.  Big,  fine  look- 
ing fellows  and  little  runts.  Men  of 
thorough  business  training  and  of 
no  training  at  all,  but  who,  like 
Topsy,  "just  growed,"  and  out  of  it 
all  there  are  only  two  things  of 
which  I  am  absolutely  certain.  The 
first  is  that  no  fixed  rule  may  safely 
be  followed  in  the  selection  of  sales- 
men from  groups  or  classes.  And 
the  second  is  that  first  class  selling 
ability  may  be  found  almost  any- 
where and  in  the  most  unexpected 
individuals  and  places. 

I  have  had  failures  in  men  of  all 
tjT)es,  even  in  men  of  broad  training 
and  large  experience.  Then  I  have 
had  the  most  wonderful  success  with 
men  of  little  or  no  education,  train- 
ing or  experience,  drawn  from 
nearly  every  walk  of  life;  such  as 
constables,  farmers,  porters,  black- 
smiths, locomotive  and  other  en- 
gineers, firemen,  butchers,  college 
professors,  army  cooks,  drug  clerks, 
actors,  sailors,  miners,  cab  drivers, 
cigar  makers,  preachers,  time  clerks, 
Pullman  conductors,  motormen,  of- 
fice boys,  painters,  house-to-house 
canvassers,  lawyers,  professional 
athletes,  roofers,  etc.  And  I  have 
had    men    from    practically    all    of 


B.  J.  Williams 

Director  of  Sales 
The   Paraffine   Companies, 


Inc. 


these  classes  functioning  success- 
fully in  one  organization  at  one 
time. 

I  went  into  selling  without  any 
preconceived  ideas  of  how  it  should 
be  done  or  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary and  with  practically  no  knowl- 
e  d  g  e  of  business  or  business 
methods.  What  I  know  of  selling — 
both  personal  and  executive — if  I 
know  anything — is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  actual  selling  on  the 
road  and  behind  the  desk. 

The  first  big  mistake  made  by  the 
average  sales  manager  in  employing 
salesmen  is  that  he  does  not  deter- 
mine definitely  what  are  the  funda- 
mental qualities  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful salesmanship,  and  does  not 
then  see  that  the  men  he  employs 
possess  these  qualities. 

As  I  see  it,  the  thing  that  is  basic 
in  successful  selling  is  character. 
My  own  theory  is  that  before  one 
can  make  a  salesman  he  must  have 
a  real  man  as  a  basis.  I  would  not 
personally  spend  any  time  trying  to 
develop  as  a  salesman  a  man  with- 
out character,  for  to  my  mind, 
character  is  the  big  fundamental  in 
salesmanship. 

You  will  note  that  I  use  the  term 


"develop,"  because  salesmen  are  not 
made  over  night  any  more  than  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  first  class  me- 
chanics are  turned  out  in  a  day. 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about 
it,  but  I  think  that  psychology  as 
applied  to  salesmanship  is  the  bunk, 
and  that  these  fakirs  who  advertise 
to  make  salesmen  who  will  be  able 
to  command  salaries  of  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  per  month  following 
a  short  course  of  instruction  based 
on  psychology,  are  the  biggest 
grafters  in  the  country  today.  I 
would  like  to  warn  you  against  en- 
couraging your  salesmen  or  other 
employees  to  pay  out  their  good 
money  for  this  sort  of  instruction 
for  it  does  not  have  behind  it  either 
practical  selling  experience  or  the 
support  of  genuine  psychologists. 

I  have  no  use  for  "master"  sales- 
men or  "scientific"  salesmen  or 
"supersalesmen."  I  have  never 
known  a  legitimate  business  on 
staple  lines  that  was  permanently 
successful  to  be  built  up  by  strong- 
arm  methods.  How  many  concerns 
have  you  known  to  be  built  up  along 
these  lines?  Or,  to  bring  it  down  to 
your  own  institution,  what  type  of 
salesmen  have  contributed  most  to 
the  permanent  upbuilding  of  your 
business?  Were  they  the  psycholo- 
gists or  the  strong-arm  artists?  Or 
were  they  the  honest,  industrious, 
dependable  men  of  character  you 
have  had  in  your  organizations?  Men 
with  a  natural  aptitude  for  selling 
and  who  knew  the  line  and  whose 
moral  sense  would  not  permit  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  company  in 
the  interest  of  a  customer,  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  to  take  advantage  of 
a  customer  in  the  interest  of  the 
company;  men  who  were  honest  and 
sincere  and  truthful  in  all  their  deal- 
ings and  who  were  loyal  to  their 
company — to  the  individual  who  di- 
rected their  work  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  them — then  to  their  cus- 
tomers, and  last  but  not  least,  to 
themselves. 

Now,  where  do  I  get  good  sales- 
men? First  let  me  tell  you  where  I 
do  not  get  them.  There  are  three 
principal  places  where  I  do  not  get 
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Saunders  "Drive -It -Yourself  Plan 
Cuts  Sales  Cost  in  Central  States 

1.  Multiplies  man-power.  No  added  payroll  or  car  investment 

2.  Covers  cities  and  trade  areas  quicker,  oftener,  more  thoroughly 

3.  Combines  cheap  rail  fare  with  vigor  of  motorized  selling 

ADMITTEDLY,  expenses  of  personal  sales 
•  cars  are  higher  than  traveling  by  rail.  If 
results  are  not  proportionately  higher,  the  fault 
may  be  yours.  There  is  a  happy  medium  in 
motorized  selling ! 

At  almost  every  important  distributing  point 
in  the  Central  States  are  Saunders  System  sales 
cars  for  your  salesman's  use  when  a  car  will  be 
an  "asset."  Arriving  by  rail,  he  may  go  directly 
to  the  Saunders  System  station — lose  no  time  at 
hotels — get  a  clean,  new  car,  and  drive  off  bright 
and  early.  He  can  do  the  work  of  two  to  four 
men  not  having  this  convenience,  and  adds 
nothing  to  your  salary  expense  or  capital  invest- 
ment in  company-owned  cars.  He  drives  up  to 
a  store,  stops  quickly,  jumps  out,  enters  briskly, 
and  without  hinting  hurry,  creates  an  impression 
of  business.  Before  many  trips,  buyers  are  ready 
with  orders  when  your  salesman  appears.  More 
time  and  opportunity  is  then  left  for  real  addi- 
tional selling.  Industrial  Salesmen,  in  a  single 
day,  can  cover  many  isolated  plants  otherwise 
unprofitable  to  develop  to  the  buying  stage. 

Saunders  Drive-It-Yourself  System  rents  both  gear-shift 
and  Ford  Coupes,  Sedans  and  Touring  Cars  on  a  mileage 
basis.  Your  man  can  arrange  to  have  a  car  from  Monday 
A.  M.  to  Saturday  6  P.  M.  and  if  he  drives  only  one  mile,  he 
pays  for  only  one  mile.  No  hour  charge  or  mileage  guarantee. 
Standard  insurance  protects  you  against  liability,  property 
damage,  fire,  theft  and  collision  above  $15  damage. 

Supplemented  by  cheaper  rail  rates,  this  service  nets 
you  the  lowest  possible  traveling  expense  and  preserves  the 
real  advantages  of  motorized  selling. 

May  we  send  you — FREE — Traveler's  Identification 
Cards  accredited  at  all  Saunders  System  stations  without 
cash  deposit?  Ask  for  our  manual  "Motor  Car  Advantages 
Unscrambled." 


World's  Best  Markets  in  50  Mile  Driving  Radii 

From  Milwaukee  to  Mobile — Cleveland  to  Denver — 
every  dominating  sales  center  (except  two)  is  now 
served  by  Saunders  System.  Eastern  states  and 
smaller  towns  in  the  Cemral  West  as  shown  on  the 
map  are  also  being  developed. 

Arriving  at  metropolitan  centers,  your  traveling  sales- 
man can  work  the  city  trade  or  industries  quickly 
and  thoroughly  in  a  rented  car.  In  a  half  to  three 
day  trip,  he  can  also  make  all  suburban  and  rural 
towns  within  the  natural  trading  zone  of  each  city, 
driving  a  25  to  50  mile  radius  on  planned  routes 
over  the  best  roads.  Then  he  discards  the  car  for 
rail,  arrives  with  fresh  sales  vigor  at  the  next  trade 
center  and  thus  covers  his  territory  more  thoroughly 
than  by  rail  alone,  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  by 
"driving  through." 


SAUNDERS  DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF  CO.,  Inc. 

EzccatiTe  Officesi    317   Saunders  Bldtf..  KANSAS  CITY,  MQ. 
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salesmen:  By  advertising,  through 
employment  agencies  and  from  com- 
petitors. 

I  don't  remember  ever  to  have 
secured  a  permanently  successful 
high  class  salesman  by  advertising, 
although  I  did  advertise  years  ago 
and  received  hundreds  of  answers  to 
such  advertisements.  In  my  entire 
career  as  a  sales  manager  I  have 
probably  engaged  ten  or  a  dozen 
salesmen  in  this  way  but  not  one  of 
that  number  has  ever  proved  to  be 
a  first  class  man  and  a  permanent 
acquisition.  If  one  required  a  sales- 
man possessing  technical  ability  of 
a  high  order  he  might  be  secured  by 
advertising  in  a  trade  journal,  but 
the  right  type  of  ordinary  merchan- 
dise salesman  is  not  usually  found 
by  advertising  in  the  want  or  other 


columns  of  the  newspapers.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  class  men  have  posi- 
tions or  know  how  to  sell  themselves. 
I  have  tried  employment  agencies 
a  few  times — those  of  the  better  class 
who  claimed  to  specialize  in  high 
class  salesmen  and  men  of  executive 
ability — but  I  have  had  no  better 
luck  than  in  advertising.  After 
studying  the  matter  carefully  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  sales- 
man who  does  not  have  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  enough  to  enable  him 
to  find  some  one  who  needs  or  can 
use  a  salesman  and  then  can  sell  him- 
self, lacks  in  the  qualities  necessary 
to  a  salesman's  success.  I,  therefore, 
always  advise  salesmen,  and  particu- 
larly young  men  who  wish  to  become 
salesmen,  never  to  attempt  to  get 
located     through     an      employment 


agency.  For  the  same  reason  I  would 
advise  sales  managers  against  the 
employment  of  salesmen  sent  through 
such  channels. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  it  is  not  advisable  to  take 
men  from,  or  who  have  been  con- 
nected with,  a  competitor  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  First  of  all,  it  is 
not  fair  to  interfere  with  or  break  up 
another  firm's  organization  and  in 
the  very  few  instances  where  I  have 
employed  salesmen  previously  asso- 
ciated with  a  competitor,  it  has  been 
where  they  had  actually  left  their 
employ  or  stated  positively  that  they 
were  leaving  at  a  certain  date 
whether  they  came  with  me  or  not. 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that,  because  a  man  has  been  suc- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 


John  Bull  Turns  to  Advertising 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


IF  France  or  Germany  or  Italy  or 
Spain  were  in  the  position  in 
which  Great  Britain  now  finds 
herself,  one  would  be  warranted  in 
saying,  "She's  done.  Her  day  is 
past." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many 
Britishers  are  saying  that — or  some- 
thing like  it — of  their  own  land. 

A  million  and  a  quarter  unem- 
ployed— and  being  paid  for  doing 
nothing!  Exports  dwindling!  Coal 
fields  stagnant !  The  iron,  steel,  tex- 
tile and  shipping  industries  in  a  de- 
plorable condition!  The  heaviest 
burden  of  taxation  borne  by  any 
people  in  the  annals  of  history! 

Well  may  the  Sunday  Times  (Lon- 
don) ask,  "Who  will  show  us  any 
good?"  Well  may  Britishers,  from 
peer  to  peasant,  regard  the  future 
with  misgivings.  For,  beyond  a 
doubt,  Britain's  outlook  is  dark — 
darker  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
five  hundred  years. 

In  this  dilemma,  John  Bull  is  do- 
ing what  many  another  worried 
business  man  has  done,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances — he  is  considering 
advertising.  His  thoughts,  I  imagine, 
take  some  such  form  as  this:  "Ad- 
vertising is  the  tool  which  has  built 
many — perhaps  most — of  the  world's 
largest  businesses.  Advertising  has 
populated  areas  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  barren  and  unproductive. 
Advertising  has  raised  war-loans  of 
almost  incredible  size.  Advertising 
has  found  markets  for  the  tea   of 


India,  the  coffee  of  Brazil,  and  the 
fruit-products  of  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. If  advertising  can  do  those 
things  for  private  enterprises,  can 
it  not  do  equally-to-be-desired  things 
for  governments?" 

It  can.  It  can.  Therein,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  Britain's  surest  way  out 
of  the  difficulties  that  confront  her 
— not  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  the 
most  pressing. 

BRITAIN'S  greatest  need,  at  the 
moment,  is  to  find  markets  for 
the  things  she  makes.  Many  of  her 
pre-war  customers  are  bankrupt,  or 
nearly  so.  Some  of  them  now  pro- 
duce, at  home,  the  goods  they  once 
bought  from  Britain.  All,  or  almost 
all  of  them  are  poorer  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  The  best  of 
them,  from  Britain's  standpoint,  are 
her  own  Dominions  overseas  — 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  etc. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  a  "pub- 
licity campaign  to  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  Empire  produce  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  One  of  the  Lon- 
don dailies  puts  the  case  in  these 
words : 

"Everyone  nowadays  who  thinks 
at  all  on  such  subjects  knows  that 
the  growth  in  prosperity  of  the 
oversea  Dominions  is  a  matter  of 
prime  concern  to  every  inhabitant 
of  these  islands.  The  more  the 
Dominions  flourish,  the  more  goods 
they  can  buy,  and  the  more  people 


they  can  receive  as  settlers.  If  we 
can  create  a  wider  demand  in  Great 
Britain  for  Canadian  cheese  or 
South  African  fruit,  or  can  solve 
the  difficulty  of  importing  chilled  in- 
stead of  frozen  meat  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  to  that  extent  we 
add  to  their  well-being  and  so  in- 
crease their  capacity  to  absorb  emi- 
grants." 

To  carry  on  this  campaign,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee  is  that  a  fund 
of  £1,000,000  ($5,000,000,  roughly) 
be  appropriated  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Of  this  amount,  about  65 
per  cent  is  to  be  allocated  for  the 
"promotion  of  trade  in  Empire  prod- 
uce"— in  other  words,  for  advertis- 
ing; about  15  per  cent  for  "re- 
search"; and  the  remaining  20  per 
cent  for  "certain  other  schemes," 
one  of  which  is  the  encouragement 
of  fruit-growing  in  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  and  the  other 
the  carriage  of  pedigree  stock  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  overseas 
ports  of  the  Empire. 

ALL  Empire  produce  is  to  be 
.  identified  as  such ;  the  superior- 
ities of  Empire  produce  are  to  be 
emphasized  by  the  advertising; 
money  is  to  be  provided  for  coordi- 
nated research  into  the  production 
and  preservation  of  foodstuffs ;  the 
overseas  portions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  to  be  assisted — there  is  the 
story,  in  a  few  words. 
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The  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 

is  only   ONE  of  the  many  large 
national  advertisers  now  using  the 

Roto  Section  of  the 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times 

NORMAN  E.  MACK,  Editor  and  Publisher 

National  Representatives :   Verree  and  Conklin 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City 
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THE  6-j>t  Bsq 

G&  Bodkins 


IM  glad  to  learn  that  the  Federal 
Court  has  handed  down  a  decision 
declaring  unlawful  any  representa- 
tions of  direct  sale  from  manufacturer 
to  purchaser  unless  the  advertiser  ac- 
tually owns  and  operates,  or  directly 
and  absolutely  controls,  a  factory  or 
mill  wherein  the  merchandise  is  made. 

False  factory  -  to  -  you  advertising 
stands  out  in  my  mind  as  one  of  the 
unfairest  forms  of  unfair  competition. 
In  my  younger  days  I  was  advertising 
manager  of  a  mail-order  concern,  which 
had  as  its  chief  competitor  a  firm  which 
worked  the  factory-to-you  idea  to  the 
limit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
that  firm  nor  mine  manufactured  any- 
thing, and  as  a  second  matter  of  fact, 
my  firm's  prices  were  consistently  lower 
than  were  the  competitor's.  Yet  so 
loudly  did  said  competitor  shout  about 
factory-to-you,  and  the  "one-third  sav- 
ing" it  meant  to  the  consumer,  that  he 
secured  a  great  deal  of  business  that 
rightfully  should  have  come  to  us,  but 
which  we  lost  because  we  were  unwill- 
ing to  lie  in  our  advertising. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  reason  that  the 
falseness  of  such  claims  will  be  discov- 
ered after  a  while  and  the  public  will 
turn  against  the  firm  using  them;  but 
meanwhile,  like  the  wicked,  they  may 
"flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,"  to 
the  detriment  of  their  more  honorable 
competitors.  So  I  say,  Allah  be  praised 
that  the  Courts  have  spoken! 

— 8-pt.— 

The  following  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  retail  store  display  windows, 
compiled  by  A.  J.  Fischer,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Radio  Retailer  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  interested 
me  as  I  have  never  before  seen  any 
such  statistics  on  store  windows. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  800,000 
store  display  windows,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

172,842  In  groceries. 
147,980  in  general   stores. 

46,000  in  drug  stores, 

42,217  in  candy  stores. 

37,116  In  cigar  stores. 

29,445  in  shoe  stores, 

23,009  in  jewelry  stores. 

32,472  in  department   stores. 

37,563  In  furniture    stores. 

20,080  in  hardware  stores. 

18,770  in  haberdasheries. 

40,531  in  garages  and  auto  supply,  stores. 

— 8-pt — 

When  Walter  Painter,  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Chicago,  saw  the 
picture  of  the  station  platform  in  the 
July  15  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  with 
a  baggage  truck  loaded  with  crates  of 
animals,  he  tore  out  the  Illustration 
and  wrote  me: 

"This    illustration    reminds    me    of 


something  I  saw  last  week  in  a  Cin- 
cinnati railway  station — a  collie  puppy, 
crated,  with  merry  eyes  peeking 
through  the  slats. 

"In  the  center  of  the  express  label 
pasted  on  the  crate  by  the  shipper — 
the  Jefferson  Collie  Kennels  of  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio — were  these  words: 

I  am  just  a  dog  but  I  get  hungry  and 
thirsty.  Please  fill  my  cup  with  water, 
and  if  you  have  any  bread  I'd  like  to 
have  it.  Don't  give  me  meat  because  it 
malies  me  siclc.  I  won't  bite  and  if  you 
will  let  me  out  of  my  box  to  run  around 
the  car  and  stretch  my  legs  I  will  love 
you    forever. 

"With  such  a  friendly  little  dog-to- 
man appeal,  I'll  gamble  that  Mister 
Purp  reaches  his  new  owner  in  tip- 
top order,  wouldn't  you?" 

Yes,  W.  P.,  I  would. 
— 8-pt.— 

Seth  F.  Low,  head  of  Daniel  Low  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  mail-order  jewelry 
house  of  Salem,  Mass.,  sends  me  a  batch 
of  newspaper  advertisements  from 
London,  where  he  has  been  sojourning 
for  some  weeks. 

I  am  always  very  much  interested  in 
English  advertising.  The  English  have 
a  refreshing  touch,  both  in  copy  and 
in  art.  For  instance,  glance  at  this 
illustration  from  a  Cosmos  Radio  Valve 
Set  advertisement: 


And  dip  into  the  copy: 

LET  US  STAY  AT  HOME 

There  is,  of  course,  a  social  side  to  a 
concert.  Friends  to  whom  you  want  to 
talk  in  the  interval.  Friends  who  want 
to  talk  to  you — not  in  the  interval. 
■And  this  you  will  miss  when  the  concert 
is  brought  into  your  own  house  by  the 
Cosmos  Radio  Valve  Set.  But  you 
won't  miss  anything  else!  Siich  purity 
of  musical  reproduction  is  new  in  wire- 
less, and  the  most  sensitive  and  exact- 
ing musician  will  listen  to  it  with  de- 
light. Voice,  violin,  whatever  it  be,  in 
its  own  color  and  character;   full  or- 


chestra in  all  its  tints.  And  so,  while 
symphony  and  song  and  solo  flow  in 
through  the  Cosmos  Valve  Set,  you 
make  your  own  social  side  to  the  con- 
cert— alone,  or  in  the  company  of  a 
few  friends  who  come  in  night  after 
night  for  the  music. 

Rather  strong  copy,  that,  for  by  ad- 
mitting frankly  the  things  you  miss  by 
staying  at  home  this  advertiser  makes 
the  other  side  of  his  argument  more 
convincing. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  chuckled  over  this  one  from  the 
Spotlight  of  the  advertising  club  of 
Portland,  Ore.: 

"As  Sambo  was  reading  the  evening 
paper,  he  was  interrupted  by  his  wife, 
thusly:  'Listen  heah,  yo!  Ah  didn't 
buy  yo  dat  paper  for  entertainment. 
Jest  confine  yoself  to  dem  want  ads, 
niggah'." 

— 8-pt— 

Bugs  Baer  takes  a  fling  at  the 
"week"  idea  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  American,  making  numerous 
pertinent  and  impertinent  comments, 
not  the  least  pertinent  of  which  is  this 
observation:  "We  are  over-weeked. 
Rubber-Heel  and  Non-Skid  Weeks 
would  have  been  successful  if  they 
hadn't  sandwiched  Banana  Week  be- 
tween them." 

— 8-pt— 

Recently  I  discovered  where  Lydia 
Pinkham  has  gone — to  college.  And 
now  I  have  stumbled  onto  an  interest- 
ing trail  of  another  old  friend,  San- 
atogen.  This  morning  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  Dar-es-Salaam  Times,  Dar-es- 
Salaam  being  somewhere  in  British 
Africa,  and  the  Times  being  printed  in 
English  but  with  a  distinct  Tanganyika 
flavor,  if  you  follow  me.  And  lo  and 
behold,  there,  in  six  inches  double 
column,  next  to  reading,  was  our  fa- 
miliar friend  in  his  striped  (line  cut) 
pajamas  struggling  through  one  of  his 
old  sleepless  nights  for  the  lack  of  this 
well-known  nerve  food! 

Directly  under  the  Sanatogen  adver- 
tisement was  one  of  White  Horse 
Whisky  which  boasted  a  good  copy  line 
— "Order  the  best  even  if  you  take 
less." 
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The  Farm  Journal 
Has  Always  Been 

Brief 


["The  brief  style  is  that  which  ex-"! 
presseth  much  in  little." — B.JonsonJ 


Expresses  much  in  little!  That 
is  what  The  Farm  Journal  has 
been  noted  for  throughout  its 
nearly  half  century  of  service  to 
American  farmers. 

The  worthwhile  farmer  is  the 
busy  farmer,  and  the  busy  farmer 
prefers  brevity,  which  is  one 
reason  for  the  special  affinity  be- 
tween the  worthwhile  farmer  and 
The  Farm  Journal.  No  doubt,  its 
"brief  style"  has  had  much  to  do 
with  making  The  Farm  Journal 
the  most  popular  farm  paper. 

Brevity  has  meant  more  than 
condensing  long  articles  into 
short  ones.    The  Farm  Journal's 


practice  of  delivering  "wheat — 
not  chaff"  to  its  readers  has 
meant  more  kernels  —  because 
valuable  space  has  not  been 
taken  up  with  worthless  husks. 

In  1924,  The  Farm  Journal  pub- 
lished 2,313  different  articles — 
25%  more  than  any  other 
national  monthly   farm  paper. 

Padded  articles,  to  get  the  "meat" 
of  which  requires  tiresome,  use- 
less reading,  have  no  place  in 
The  Farm  Journal.  The  farmer 
wants  not  husks,  but  kernels,  and 
he  wants  to  get  them  quickly. 
That's  why  The  Farm  Journal  is 
liked  best  by  the  most  farmers. 


The  Farm  Journal  has  always  been  a  monthly,  always 
been  brief,  always  had  a  small  page,  always  maintained  a 
low  subscription  price,  always  sold  multiple  subscriptions. 

Ik  lirm  lourndl 

first     JL     in  the      ^  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Advertising  Writer  Who  Is 
Bigger  Than  His  Ad 


manufacturer  is  too  close  to  his  work 
to  reason  well  about  it;  that  he  is  too 
much  absorbed  in  himself  and  the  nar- 
row world  of  his  trade  to  gage  public 
sentiment  or  know  how  to  appeal  to  the 
mass  of  his  fellows.  But  whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  other  men  and  other 
races,  the  American  business  man  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  all  things  with 
equal  success  and  without  previous 
education  or  special  training.  The  only 
reason  he  does  not  paint  his  own  pic- 
tures, design  his  own  house,  conduct 
his  own  case  in  court  or  treat  his  own 
influenza  is  because  his  time  is  valuable, 
his  mind  is  burdened  with  weighty 
things,  and  the  doctor  or  lawyer,  with 
proper  coaching,  can  carry  out  his 
ideas  almost  as  well  as  he  could  do  it 
himself. 

THERE  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
intelligent  advertising  is  still  the 
exception  or  that  most  of  the  large  users 
of  space  go  at  it  blindly,  trying  first 
one  plan  and  then  another  until  they 
chance  upon  a  campaign  that  makes  a 
hit.  They  have  great  general  faith  in 
publicity  as  a  "good  gamble,"  but  evi- 
dently little  conception  of  it  as  an  ex- 
act science.  They  do  not  yet  under- 
stand it  as  a  force  to  be  directed  with 
economy  and  precision.  Most  of  them 
that  stay  at  it  long  enough  flounder 
into  success  but  at  an  expense  that  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

It  is  remarkable  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  still  being  done, — without 
brains,  without  taste, — by  the  sheer 
force  of  crude  publicity,  the  brutal  pay- 
ing out  of  money  for  space.  Better 
results  could  often  be  had  for  much 
less  money.  But  some  business  men 
and  most  boards  of  directors  would 
rather  pay  for  space  than  for  brains; 
is  is  more  tangible,  they  understand  it 
better. 

It  is  a  step  forward,  I  suppose,  that 
these  men  have  learned  to  buy  space; 
perhaps  some  day  they  will  learn  how 
to  fill  it;  how  to  nurse  an  appropriation 
and  take  full  advantage  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

Manufacturers  of  food  products  are 
among  the  largest  users  of  publicity  in 
all  its  forms:  newspapers,  magazines, 
street  cars,  outdoor  display,  sample  dis- 
tribution, premium  schemes  and  store 
demonstrations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  food  busi- 
ness in  recent  years  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  volume  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  advertising;  but  if,  without 
referring  to  any  of  the  periodicals,  we 
try  to  set  down  a  list  of  the  various 
foods  and  something  that  has  charac- 
terized the  publicity  of  each  one,  we 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

realize  from  our  confused  ideas  that 
the  work  is  more  notable  for  its  extent 
than  for  its  individuality. 

The  general  impression  is  one  of  a 
rather  high  standard  of  mediocrity 
with  a  leaning  toward  engraving-house 
illustration  and  what  my  friend  Beau- 
ley  of  Chicago  calls  "Steamboat  Renais- 
sance." 

There  is  a  happy  irrelevancy  in  much 
of  this  work;  the  thought  evidently 
being  to  separate  the  picture  and  the 
text  by  as  wide  a  chasm  as  may  be 
bridged  by  the  reader's  imagination. 

We  are  shown  waving  fields  of  grain 
and  told  how,  by  a  special  arrangement 
with  providence,  heaven's  sunbeams  are 
caught  and  imprisoned  in  Mr.  Jones' 
Breakfast  Grits. 

The  chef  has  been  overworked  for 
years.  The  idea  is  not  bad,  as  suggest- 
ing the  preparation  of  food  for  the 
table,  but  it  is  usually  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  being  cooked.  He  might  be  fry- 
ing eggs,  for  all  any  one  can  find  to  the 
contrary. 

The  old  Quaker  of  Quaker  Oats  is 
well  conceived  and,  by  dint  of  repeti- 
tion, has  come  to  be  a  familiar  friend. 
The  recent  "smile  that  won't  come  off" 
is  too  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
"Sunny  Jim"  optimism. 

I  HAVE  always  questioned  the  practi- 
cal selling  power  of  the  humorous 
grotesque  in  advertising.  An  appeal  to 
the  public's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is 
not  the  best  way  to  get  its  money, 
except  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

To  make  a  joke  of  an  advertised 
article  is  to  cheapen  it  and  at  least 
postpone  the  serious  consideration  that 
must  precede  a  sale.  Even  those  in- 
duced to  try  it  lack  confidence  and  ask 
for  it  in  an  apologetic  manner. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  optimism  as 
a  necessary  quality  in  salesmanship; 
whether  over  the  counter,  on  the  road, 
or  by  means  of  the  printing-press. 
Cheerfulness  and  bouyancy  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  buyer  and  open  the  ave- 
nues to  receptivity.  Optimism  is  one 
thing  and  the  antics  of  a  clown  another. 

If  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach,  the  food  people 
are  neglecting  a  great  opportunity 
when  they  do  not  appeal  directly  to 
the  reader's  eye  and  appetite  by  means 
of  good  copy. 

Some  of  the  best  and  sanest  work 
has  been  done  for  Shredded  Wheat  Bis- 
cuit in  their  illustrations  of  dainty  and 
appetizing  dishes  prepared  from  their 
product.  This  appeals  directly  to  the 
palate  and  suggests  new  recipes  to  the 
housewife. 

In  many  ways  the  strongest  and  most 


interesting  work  ever  done  for  a  cereal 
product  is  the  advertising  of  the 
Postum  Cereal  Company— Grape  Nuts 
and  Cereal  Coffee.  It  has  an  insistent 
note  of  personality — the  priceless  qual- 
ity in  advertising.  There  is  character 
behind  every  line  of  it. 

A  class  of  advertisers  try  to  reach 
their  goal  by  indirection.  They  assume 
that  any  subject  is  of  more  interest 
than  the  facts  about  the  goods  they 
have  to  sell. 

For  instance,  a  man  wishes  to  ad- 
vertise shoes.  He  prints  a  little 
romance  telling  how  the  heroine  wins 
a  husband  by  the  gfrace  of  her  adver- 
tised footwear.  Then  they  go  to  live 
with  the  old  folks  and  save  enough 
money  on  the  family  shoes  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

To  a  man  in  need  of  a  new  derby 
or  the  woman  who  wishes  to  buy  gloves 
nothing  is  of  such  vital  moment  as  the 
printed  facts  about  the  required  article. 
The  most  interesting  news  in  the  world 
is  news  of  the  things  we  desire  to  buy. 
It  affects  us  personally.  It  reaches  our 
vanity,  our  taste,  our  sense  of  luxury, 
our  desire  for  happiness,  and  it  touches 
our  pocketbook. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  goods  believing 
that  it  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  world.  Then  perhaps  you  can 
make  it  so. 

Don't  try  to  sneak  the  facts  about 
your  business  into  the  public  con- 
sciousness by  a  surreptitious  hypo- 
dermic injection.  Come  out  with  them 
face  to  face.  Tell  the  people  what 
you've  got,  why  you  can  serve  them, 
what  it  costs  and  ask  for  their  trade. 

Advertising  is  news. 

IT  will  be  a  great  day  for  advertising 
when  men  see  it  in  a  large  way  and 
stop  taking  a  part  of  it  for  the  whole. 
When  they  understand  that  the  vital 
parts  of  advertising  are  the  things 
that  go  with  it  and  that  advertising 
is  a  moral  force  and  not  a  mechanical 
toy. 

Rule  twisting  and  type  sticking  and 
stamp  licking  and  space  measuring  all 
have  their  place  and  their  value.  I 
do  not  depreciate  them  when  I  say  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure 
the  view. 

Mechanical  details  have  a  great  fas- 
cination for  most  minds,  especially  the 
mathematical  American  mind.  The 
average  business  imagination  does  not 
rise  much  higher  than  it  can  travel  in 
a  passenger  elevator. 

An  increasing  number  of  men  refuse 
to  believe  in  all  but  the  things  they  can 
touch  and  see,  and  it  is  perhaps  natural 
they  should   dwell   upon  the  material, 
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The  Production  Executives 
of  the  Machinery  Industries 
and  Metal  Working  Industries 
read  the  advertising  in  the 
American  Machinist 
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Strength  and  Breadth 

In  addition  to  the  strength  and  breadth  of 
the  Evans -Winter -Hebb  staff  of  merchan- 
dising and  direct  advertising  men,  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  this  organization's 
clientele  should  commend  to  you  the  value 
of  its  services. 

Among  these  clients  are  included  leaders 
in  many  different  fields.  There  are  manu- 
facturers whose  products  range  from  clocks 
to  $150,000  power  shovels;  from  athletic 
shoes  to  fine  motor  cars;  from  building  stone 
to  pharmaceuticals;  from  paint  to  printing 
paper.  There  is  also  a  big  accident  insur- 
ance company. 

For  these  clients  Evans -Winter -Hebb  is 
executing  direct  advertising.  The  problems 
have  varied.  And  so  have  the  applications 
of  the  direct  advertising  principles,  in  which 
this  organization,  because  of  specialization, 
training  and  experience,  is  well  grounded. 


Evans -Winter-Hebb  Inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans -Winter-Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for  the  plan- 
ning and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing;  Analysis  ■  Plan  ■  Copy 
Design  •  Art  •  Photo -Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


m. 


obvious  aspects  of  the  subject  and  miss 
the  soul  in  the  machine. 

Advertisers  pay  for  space,  buy  cuts 
and  copy,  set  the  wheels  in  motion  and 
stand  by  to  see  them  run.  If  the  things 
desired  do  not  promptly  happen  it  is 
plainly  the  fault  of  the  agent  or  pub- 
lisher, and  they  begin  to  tear  things  to 
pieces  like  a  child  that  wrecks  a  toy 
because  he  lacks  the  intelligence  to 
make  it  work. 

It  may  seem  that  I  dwell  with  tire- 
some iteration  upon  this  phase  of  the 
subject.  But  there  is  not  a  week  in  the 
year  when  some  business  man  does  not 
get  me  in  a  corner  and  pour  out  his 
woes — thousands  of  dollars  spent  and 
no  adequate  results.  Best  media,  good 
copy  perhaps,  and  replies — but  no 
effect  on  the  business.  Selling  expenses 
only  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
advertising  appropriation.  Salesmen 
squeezing  the  house  and  sacrificing 
everything  to  their  customers.  High 
anticipations,  great  fun  and  excitement 
at  first,  but  the  novelty  is  wearing  off. 

What  shall  he  do?  Discharge  his 
advertising  man?  Change  his  agent 
and  quit  the  publishers?  A  friend  has 
told  him  to  spend  his  money  in  the 
street  cars. 

Then  follows  a  long  cross-examina- 
tion as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business.  The  man  grows  reticent  and 
suspicious  at  deep,  researching  ques- 
tions he  considers  utterly  irrelevant. 
He  listens  absently  and  says,  "Now  to 
get  back  to  advertising."  When  he  is 
told  that  all  this  is  the  advertising,  he 
does  not  comprehend. 

A  man  in  an  allied  line  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  was  conducting  a 
campaign  by  using  all  of  my  literature, 
worked  over  for  his  business.  When  I 
said  that  I  considered  the  best  part  of 
my  value  was  in  work  which  he  did 
not  see,  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
distrust  me  or  to  resent  being  cheated 
out  of  his  just  dues. 

We  need  less  tinkering  in  advertising 
and  more  use  of  the  merchandising 
brain  which  builds  copy  on  the  well- 
engineered  steel  framework  of  field 
facts. 


Howard  Sherman 

Formerly  with  the  art  staff  of  the 
Robert  L.  Stillson  Company,  New  York, 
has  joined  Ben  Sweetland,  Inc.,  same 
city. 


Power,  Alexander  & 
Jenkins  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Covert  Gear  and  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  now 
restored  to  independent  operation  by 
Alvin  A.  Gloetzner,  former  Detroit 
engineering  and  sales  executive;  and 
for  the  Sherwood  Company,  Detroit, 
realtors. 


Critchfield  &  Company 

Announce  the  appointment  of  Hal  G. 
Trump,  formerly  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Campbell,  Trump  & 
Company,  as  manager  of  their  Detroit 
office. 
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"We  Used  to  Be"— or 
—"We  Are!" 

[continued  from  page  21] 

— they  could  build  plants  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mistakes  the  Yankees  had  made. 
They  could  put  in  modern  machinery, 
materials  handling  systems,  ventilat- 
ing and  humidifying  systems — every- 
thing to  cut  costs 
— and  instead  of  working  48  hours  per 
week  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts, 
they  could  and  do  work  from  50  to 
60  hours  a  week  in  their  cotton  mills 
and  some  even  work  day  and  night — 
105  hours  as  against  a  Massachu- 
setts maximum  of  48  hours  per  week 
— and  besides  all  this  they  found  the 
cotton  growing  in  the  back  yards  of 
their  mills,  or  if  you  wish,  they  could 
build  the  mills  right  on  the  cotton 
fields — and  of  course  taxes  on  a  cot^ 
ton  field  aren't  nearly  as  high  as 
taxes  in  the  land  of  antique  New 
England. 

And  so,  after  you  spend  a  week  or 
two  up  and  down  the  rock-bound  shore 
where  some  of  our  fathers  landed  years 
ago;  after  you  have  leisurely  enjoyed 
your  bath  in  a  tin  tub,  and  your  break- 
fast of  scrod  at  ancient  Youngs  Hotel, 
be  sure  to  go  out  and  see  as  well  as 
you  hear  how  Micky  the  tar-heel  has 
strutted  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  stopped  abruptly  by  the  funny  old 
cotton  mills  that  "have  been  in  our 
family  for  generations,"  and  deliber- 
ately "kicked  'em  in  the  slats." 

He  hasn't  exactly  spit  on  them  nor 
has  he  blown  smoke  from  a  vile  stogie 
in  Mr.  New  England  Textile  Manufac- 
turer's face  (no  Southerner  would  ever 
do  that)  but  he  has  befuddled  all  these 
dear  gentlemen  with  clouds  of  competi- 
tion with  which  they  are  most  unfa- 
miliar. 

Indeed,  it  is  most  confusing  when 
some  "sand-lapper"  from  Carolina  has 
the  audacity  to  make  sheets  as  good  or 
a  damn  sight  better  than  yours  for, 
well,  let's  say  half  the  cost. 

Of  course  all  this  is  wrong.  The 
South  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  do  anything  but  grow  Colonels  and 
cotton.  But  then  Walter  Page  should 
never  have  been  born,  cows  should 
never  give  anything  but  discontented 
milk,  beer  should  never  have  been  any- 
thing but  "near,"  the  Kaiser  should  be 
recrowned  and  my  rich  aunt  should 
never  die — and  probably  won't. 

Wherever  you  go  in  New  England 
you  hear  it — "competition  of  Southern 
mills" — "the  textile  industry  is  shot  to 
pieces" — "buyers  used  to  do  that,  used 
to  do  this" — "twenty  years  ago  we  had 
it  all  our  way" — etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Cry 
baby  or  king?  What  will  they  answer 
— "we  used  to  be  or  we  are?" 

And  yet! — New  England  has  what 
the  South  hasn't  got  and  can't  have  for 
at  least  quite  a  few  years  to  come.  The 
textile  industry  and  practically  every 
textile  manufacturer  in  New  England 
has — 


Over 

lisJf  a  million  lines 

Gain 


In  the   first    six 
months  of  1925, 

The  Detroit  Times 

gained 

689,220  lines 


This  tells  where  we 
stand  in   Detroit. 


The  Detroit 


Evening 

235 .000 


Stxndax 
280,000 
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Caxton  a4^a 
Co-operates 


In  a  dealer  to  consumer  a.d.a  campaign 
on  a  product  that  sells  for  approximately 
$ioo.cxD,  the  manufacturer  reports  as  follows: 

"Dealers  using  this  campaign  are  hav- 
ing extraordinary  success.  One  dealer 
reports  406  sales  in  17  days,  while 
another  made  578  sales  in  three  weeks. 
Other  dealers  in  smaller  towns  have  had 
proportional  success." 

In  this  campaign  the  manufacturer  as- 
sumed active  control  over  the  sale  of  his 
product  from  the  factory,  through  the 
dealer  and  on  to  the  consumer.  The  result — 
a  speedy  increase  in  sales. 

When  the  manufacturer  has  complete  sales 
control,  he  makes  all  his  dealers  better 
merchandisers.  With  it  he  knows  that  his 
goods  are  being  presented  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage at  the  point  of  retail  distribution. 

Consult  your  advertising  agency  or  write 
us  direct  about  Caxton  Applied  Direct 
Advertising.  Learn  how  it  gives  the  manu- 
facturer more  effective  sales  control. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 


1.  Tradition.  They  have  heen  making 
textiles  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions in  New  England.  They  were 
the  first  in  the  land  to  indulge  in 
"warping"  and  "woofing." 

2.  Experience.  And  having  woven 
cloth  for  generations  they  should 
know  how  to  weave — what  to  weave 
— when  to  weave  and  what  to  do 
with  it  after  they  weave  it. 

3.  Craftsmanship.  And  having  been 
makers  for  generations  they  have 
developed  families  of  weavers  who 
have  the  "how  to  do  it"  woven  into 
their  heads  and  hands  by  inheritance. 

4.  Distinction.  For  New  England  is 
the  land  that  has  clothed  the  nation 
for  years — not  as  growers  but  as 
makers,  and  it  does  seem  logical  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  grow  cotton  but 
quite  another  to  make  it  into  fine 
cloths. 

5-6-7-8-9-10.  Fill  them  in  yourself. 

When  will  the  textile  industry  of 
New  England  bury  its  traditions,  its 
inhibitions,  its  situations,  its  condi- 
tions, and  at  least  throw  a  little  sand 
on  Micky  South's  competition? 

When  will  they  start  saying  to  the 
American  public,  collectively,  coopera- 
tively or  individually:  "Here  is  the 
home  of  fine  cottons,  fine  worsteds,  fine 
textiles.  We  have  been  making  them 
for  over  a  century  and  we  still  are 
making  them  and  making  them  better 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  we  know 
how!" 

When  will  they  answer  we  are!  and 
stop  crying  we  used  to  be? 


American  Leipzig  Fair  Association 

New  York,  has  undertaken  the  proj- 
ect of  establishing  a  permanent  na- 
tional headquarters  for  the  United 
States  at  the  semi-annual  Leipzig 
Fair.  Plans  regarding  this  are  being 
presented  to  every  business  likely  to  be 
interested  in  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  fair. 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World 

Announce  the  resignation  of  Carl 
Hunt,  general  manager  of  the  Associ- 
ation. He  will  be  succeeded  by  Earle 
Pearson,  educational  director  of  the 
Advertising  Clubs. 


Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing 
Company 

Announces  the  resignation  of  F.  W. 
Kulicke,  advertising  manager.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  D.  W.  Bauer,  for- 
merly district  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Kulicke  has  become  associated  with  the 
Budd  Wheel  Company  of  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit. 


Lord  &  Taylor 

New  York,  is  sponsoring  an  inter- 
national art  competition  to  mark  the 
centennial  of  the  stores.  A  number  of 
prizes  amounting  to  $3,000  will  be 
awarded  to  the  entrant  producing  the 
best  symbol  of  the  aims  and  principles 
of  modern  retailing. 
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Courtesy  JVathan  Straus  &  Sons,  Jnc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING^^ 
THE  NATION'S  SHOP  WINDOW 


o^  word  or  two  by  James  W alien 

about  the  way  to  win  a  larger  and 

more  responsive  audience 

The  advertising  sections  of  the  periodicals 
are  the  streets  of  quality  town.  Every 
page  is  a  shov^^  windovv^,  rich  with  the 
wares  of  all  the  world. 

The  products  of  work-bench,  loom  and 
potter's  wheel  all  find  in  this  cosmopol- 
itan gallery  a  display  place  where  millions 
of  buyers  leisurely  study  their  splendor 
and  merit. 

The  makers  of  china  and  porcelains  are 
coming  to  the  fore  as  advertisers  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  direct  mail  pieces. 


They  find  an  eager  audience,  because  their 
products  are  pictorial— lovely  to  look 
upon  and  always  arresting. 

The  potters  and  importers  have  discov- 
ered that  "Your  Story  In  Picture  Leaves 
Nothing  Untold."  And  what  is  more  the 
tale  is  told  with  fidelity  and  charm. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Associa- 
tion is  composed  of  men  who  are  earnestly 
anxious  to  put  their  craftsmen  to  work  for 
you — to  have  you  join  the  company  of 
those  who  find  photo-engraving  the  direct 
route  from  factory,  warehouse  and  store 
to  home. 


A  copy  of  the  Association  booklet,  "The  Re-Lighted  Lamp 
of  Paul  Revere,"  will  be  sent  you  on  request,  as  a  token  of 
the  photo-engravers'  pride  in  craft. 


^ 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©AS  SOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK     ♦     CHICAGO 


Copyright,  192},  Amirican  Pholo-Engravtrs  AimciaMn 
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Selling  Through  the 
Senses 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

set,  together  with  an  electric  fan, 
were  placed  on  a  wicker  table  beside 
two  comfortable  wicker  chairs  under  a 
spacious  awning.  Passersby  were  at- 
tracted by  the  inviting  coolness  and  the 
mute  invitation  to  rest,  with  the  result 
that  many  stopped  for  a  moiment  or 
two  in  order  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing breeze.  Once  seated,  the  com- 
bination of  music  and  coolness  held 
them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
entire  stock  of  electric  fans  was  sold. 

That  the  value  of  increasing  sales 
appeal  through  putting  as  many  of  the 
customers'  senses  to  work  as  possible 
is  shown  by  the  novel  step  recently 
taken  by  one  concern.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  in  question  has  been 
granted  patents  for  impregnating  di- 
rect-by-mail advertising  literature  with 
the  odor  of  the  product  being  adver- 
tised. Thus,  a  piece  of  literature  ad- 
vertising a  brand  of  coffee  will  be  im- 
pregnated with  a  true  coffee  odor,  a 
letter  or  circular  advertising  tobacco 
will  have  a  true  tobacco  scent,  etc. 
In  this  manner  the  sense  of  smell  will 
be  added  to  the  usual  appeal. 

That  this  plan  has  limitations  is  ob- 
vious. It  is  questionable  how  it  would 
work  out  for  the  manufacturer  of  Lim- 
burger  c'heese  or  for  a  salt  herring  mer- 
chant, but  the  fact  remains  that  for  cer- 
tain products  the  sales  appeal  will 
reach  the  potential  buyer  through  his 
sense  of  smell  as  well  as  through  his 
eyes. 

Even  the  sense  of  taste  has  been 
successfully  brought  into  play  by  a 
dealer  who  wished  to  increase  his  sale 
of  electric  coaldng  devices.  Despite  the 
fact  that  his  window  and  counters  dis- 
played irons  and  percolators,  this  par- 
ticular line  of  goods  was  not  moving 
rapidly  enough  to  satisfy.  As  an  ex- 
periment, he  engaged  a  competent  cook, 
laid  in  a  reasonable  supply  of  food 
stuffs  which  could  be  cooked  easily,  and 
opened  up  a  culinary  department  in  his 
window.  Steaming  hot  coffee  was 
served  in  tiny  cups,  right  from  the 
percolator.  Samples  of  crisp  waffles 
were  dispensed  from  the  waffle  iron 
and  tempting  bits  of  chicken  from  the 
electric  range  were  placed  on  small 
triangles  of  toast  from  the  electric 
toaster.  The  goods  moved  quickly  and 
the  increased  cost  of  selling  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  sale  of 
other  appliances. 

The  five  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste  and  touch  are  available  as 
sales  channels,  and  often  the  addition 
of  one  will  provide  a  setting  for  the 
product,  impossible  to  achieve  when 
ordinary  methods  of  display  are  fol- 
lowed. Imagination,  suggestion,  asso- 
ciation and  atmosphere  are  all  good 
salesmen,  and  when  it  is  possible  to 
combine  two  or  more  of  them  the  sales 
appeal  is  strengthened. 


Milwaukee  —  First  City  in  Diversity  of  Industry 


Franklin  Cuts  Selling  Costs 


Vl^HEN  the  Sanger -Williams  Company, 
Milwaukee  distributors  of  Franklin 
cars,  discontinued  their  outside  sales  force 
in  1922,  it  became  necessary  to  attract 
prospective^,,  j.Wlfc— III, 1 1 1  in  1  m n  g, e  numbers 
directly  to  tlf«BV'*»h«PW'^'t^3«»ffrg^ 
tion  of  Franklin  advertising  in  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal  solved  the  problezn  sxiccessfully— 

— by  makinjg  po.sslble  lower„§elling  cost. 

— by^ftting  the  appropriation  iSrmerly 
necessary  when  Franklin  advertising 
effort  was  scattered  in  various  papers. 

— by  increasing  net  profits. 


The  }iiilwaukee  Journal 

FIRST— by  Merit 


Wisconsin — First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Products 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
ofTHE  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

60B  Caiton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


If 


it  sells — a7id  sells — 
and  SELLS- 

it's  an 


J  EinyDN-FREEMn 
WINDOW  Dl/PUIY 


[327  E.  29th  St. 
Lexington  5780 
New  York  City 


] 
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:kly 


COATS 

SUITS 

DRESSES 

COSTUMES 

FURS 

NEGLIGEES 

PETTICOATS 

SPORTSWEAR 

INFANTS  WEAR,  Etc. 

FABRICS 

DISPLAY  FORMS    h<S 

and  FIXTURES 


If  Your  clients  are  advertising  any  of 
the  above— NUGENTS  should  be 
used  for 

MAXIMUM  RESULTS 

AT 

MIMIMUM  COST 

Published  by 

The  Allen  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

1225  Broadway  New  York  City 


Replying  to  Mr.  Edison 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   28] 


Edison  would  not  give  the  time  to 
it.  His  heart  is  in  his  laboratory. 
I  believe  his  most  prosperous  periods 
have  been  when  he  turned  the  purely 
business  side  of  his  enterprises  over  to 
a  trusted  lieutenant,  such  as  I  have  un- 
derstood the  late  William  Maxwell  to 
have  been,  and  for  which  position  I 
have  no  doubt  young  Mr.  Edison  is  in 
training. 

WHILE  Edison  pere  has  plenty  of 
the  imagination  that  leads  to 
wonderful  scientific  discoveries,  he 
lacks  business  imagination,  the  com- 
mercial instinct.  It  is  related  that  the 
first  typewriter  ever  made  was  shown 
to  him  for  his  opinion.  He  condemned 
it.  No  one  would  ever  have  the  patience 
to  write,  punching  one  letter  at  a  time. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  him  either.  It  is 
absurd  to  criticize  a  man  for  not  being 
something  he  is  not,  when  he  is  in  his 
own  character  so  great  an  asset  to 
humanity.  But  when  the  experiences 
of  the  Edison  businesses  are  used  to 
establish  the  fact  that  advertising  does 
not  pay,  it  is  fair  to  assert  that  the 
Edison  business  when  advertised  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Edison's  idea  of  adver- 
tising have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  whether  the  right  kind  of  ad- 
vertising would  pay  or  not. 

One  need  but  read  Edison's  inspiring 
life,  as  written  by  his  friend  and  legal 
adviser,  Frank  L.  Dyer,  to  realize  how 
much  he  has  contributed  to  the  com- 
fort and  efficiency  of  the  world,  and 
how  little  he  has  profited  financially  by 
his  discoveries.  One  after  another  he 
threw  off  revolutionary  inventions, 
with  little  interest  in  them  after  they 
were  successfully  solved,  selling  them 
for  a  pittance  to  secure  ready  money 
for  the  next  adventure.  Any  one  of 
these,  in  the  hands  of  real  business 
men,  would  have  created  a  vast  for- 
tune, and  many  of  them  did — for  some 
one  else.  Just  think  what  a  George 
Eastman  would  have  done  with  any  one 
of  them!  There  is  something  magnifi- 
cent in  this  splendid  indifference  to  the 
merely  financial  side  of  his  work. 

But  such  a  training  and  such  a  tem- 
perament do  not  make  an  advertising 
man.  And  it  is  as  an  advertising  man, 
among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Edison 
has  functioned  in  connection  with  his 
various  industries,  ranging  from  pho- 
nographs to  Portland  cement.  Mr.  Edi- 
son judges  advertising  by  its  effect  on 
himself,  a  habit  only  too  common  to 
the  deaf,  as  I  know  only  too  well.  The 
result  is  that  the  Edison  businesses 
have  never  had  the  continuous,  consis- 
tent advertising  which  alone  would 
prevent  the  crisis  which  young  Mr. 
Edison  so  graphically  and  feelingly 
describes. 

There  is  a  story  that  an  Indian 
learned  the  white  man  slept  on  a 
feather  bed  and   found  it  exceedingly 


comfortable.  He  resolved  to  try  it  for 
himself,  and  securing  a  feather,  laid  it 
on  a  rock  and  slept  on  it.  His  verdict 
was,  "White  man  heap  liar."  Too 
many  business  men  are  condemning  ad- 
vertising as  a  means  of  distributing 
and  selling  goods  without  ever  having 
tried  advertising  in  any  real  sense. 
They  have  merely  advertised  and  been 
dissatisfied  with  results.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  that  it  is  not  advertising 
which  is  on  trial  but  their  method  of 
using  it.  Advertising  does  not  fail, 
but  some  advertisers  fail. 

One  statement  made  in  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Edison's  is  quite  startling;  namely, 
that  advertising  has  broken  down  the 
morale  of  both  dealer  and  traveling 
salesman,  that  they  no  longer  make  an 
effort  to  sell,  but  are  disposed  to  leave 
it  all  to  the  advertising,  and  when  ad- 
vertising is  withdrawn  they  have  noth- 
ing left  to  talk  about.  Now  it  is  quite 
possible  that  advertising  has  made  it 
more  difficult  for  either  dealer  or  sales- 
man to  sell  unadvertised  goods.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  so.  It  is  an  end  to  which 
we  have  been  working.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  an  advertiser  uses  adver- 
tising at  all. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  stocks  of 
goods  which  Mr.  Edison  mentions, 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  deal- 
er's stores  for  the  last  five  years  and 
which  are  there  yet,  are  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  advertising.  In  other 
words,  the  real  moral  of  the  Edison 
experience  is  not  that  advertising  does 
not  pay,  but  that  not  advertising  does 
not  pay.  If  the  dealers  were  sold  more 
merchandise  than  they  could  digest, 
wasn't  that  an  error  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  sales  department?  The 
proposed  advertising  was  overplayed. 
The  fact  is  this  merchandising  of  ad- 
vertising to  the  trade  is  overdone.  It 
is  a  confession  of  weakness.  If  the 
advertising  to  the  consumer  is  ade- 
quate and  resultful,  it  isn't  really  nec- 
essary to  merchandise  it  to  the  trade. 
It  will  merchandise  itself.  The  cus- 
tomers coming  to  the  store  to  buy  the 
advertised  goods  is  all  the  dealer  needs 
to  know.  To  show  the  dealer  what  you 
are  going  to  do  is  all  right.  To  enlist 
his  cooperation,  to  make  sure  his  ef- 
forts coincide  with  yours,  is  good  pol- 
icy. But  to  sell  him  goods  because  of 
your  proposed  advertising  is  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Too  many  advertisers,  realizing  that 
their  advertising  is  inadequate,  and 
not  strong  enough  to  pull  the  goods 
out  of  the  store,  try  to  supplement  it 
by  using  it  to  push  the  goods  into  the 
store.  And  the  more  they  use  it  in  this 
way,  the  more  inadequate  it  is  to  en- 
able the  dealer  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
he  has  bought  under  its  compelling  in- 
fluence. The  idea  of  advertising  is 
comparatively  simple.     Make  the  con- 
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sumer  want  your  goods  and  buy  them 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  dealer 
and  jobber  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  you  sell  the  consumer  you  need  sell 
but  once.  If  you  fail  to  sell  the  con- 
sumer, and  instead  sell  the  jobber,  and 
sell  the  retailer,  there  is  danger  that 
you  will  sell  more  than  your  small 
consumer  demand  can  absorb. 

Interesting  and  Profitable 

MR.  Edison's  article  in  your  issue 
of  August  26  is  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  There  is  a  whole  lot 
of  truth  in  what  he  says,  which  after 
all  is  simply  this — "It  pays  to  adver- 
tise intelligently." 

C.  M.  Lemperly, 
Director  of  Sales  Development, 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Advertising  Calendar 


September  21-24. — Advertising  Spe- 
cialty Association,  Chicago,  III. 

Skptbmber  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Sbptembek,  28-30  —  Directory  and 
Reference  Media  Department,  New 
York   City. 

.September,  29-30  —  Sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Publishers 
Association,  Shawnee-on-Deleware, 
Pa. 

October  1-4  —  International  Con- 
gress of  the  Business  Press,  Paris, 
France. 

October  2-3 — Conference  of  Adver- 
tising Club  Executives,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  5-6 — National  Advertising 
Commission,  St.  Liouis,  Mo. 

October  6-8 — Convention  of  Win- 
dow Display  Advertising  Association, 
Chicago. 

October  7-8  —  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  New 
York   City. 

October  12-13 — First  District  Con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Sprlngfleld,    Mass. 

October  13-15  —  .Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

OcTOBBiR  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

OcTOBEK  15-16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

October  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

OCTOBEs  26-27— Convention  of  Mall 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

OCTTOBBR  26-28  (tentative)' — Insur- 
ance Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 

OcTOBEaa  26-30  —  Poster  Advertis- 
ing  .Association,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

OcToeBR  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,   Mass. 

NovBMBHR  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

NovEMBBR  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

April  12-14,  1926 — Fourth  District 
Convention,  -Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,    Orlando,  Fla. 

JUNB  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  interest  to  advertisers. 


StandtH^  Back  of 
Our  Guarantee 

EVERY  issue   of  the   Dairymen's   League   News  carries   this 
statement :     "Only  advertising  which  can  be  fully  guaran- 
teed is  accepted  by  Dairymen's  League  News." 

Once  in  a  while  though  a  crook  will  creep  into  our  columns, 
only  to  be  summarily  ejected  as  soon  as  his  character  is  discov- 
ered. Meantime,  E)airymen's  League  News  readers  are  fully 
protected  against  possible  loss  as  the  following  correspondence 
bears  witness: 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  HEADQUARTERS 

March  20,   1925 
Mrs.  Chas.  Blodgett, 

Owego,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mrs.  Blodgett: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  $65.00  in  settlement  of  your  claim 
against  the  New  York  Farm  Sales  Company. 

J  am  I'ery  sorry  that  you  had  this  trouble  ivith  one  of  our  advertisers, 
but  think  this  proves  that  the  Dairymen's  League  News  does  carry  out 
its  guarantee  of  advertisements. 

Very   truly  yours, 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  NEWS 
(Signed)   F.  M.  Tibbitis, 
Business  Manager. 

Oii'ego,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23,  1925 
Dear  Sir: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  was  zvhen  I  received  the  check  for  $65.00 
aiui  I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for  it. 

I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  getting  it  for  me  and  I  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  for  any  more  such  guys.     Again  I  thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   Mrs.  Chas.  Blodgett. 

Such  treatment  builds  reader  confidence  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  loyalty  our  readers  feel  to  the  paper  which  they  themselves 
own  and  publish. 

Published  every  Friday;  last  forms  close  on  Monday  of  the 
preceding  week.     Line  rate — S^c. 

.4  request  zvill  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card. 


NEW    YORK 
120    W.    42nd    Street 
F.    M.   Tibbittl.    But. 
0.    E.    Everett.   Adv.    Mgr 
Phene   Wisconsin 


»,  DAIRYMEN'S 

Mgr.  ^e  g  g  u  e  ■) 

News 


CHICAGO: 

10   S.    La   Salle   Street 

John   D.   Ross 

Phone   State  3652 


The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  York Cify Milk-Shed" 
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Can  Your  Catalog 
Compete  With  This? 

SUPPOSE  this  catalog  shown  above 
is  your  competitor's.  If  yours  is 
placed  beside  it  and  a  prospect  for 
the  commodity  you  handle  wishes  the 
final  assuring  glance  that  usually  pre- 
cedes a,  sale — which  will  he  reach  for? 

Your  catalog  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
sole  point  of  contact  between  you  and 
the  buyer.  In  the  prospect's  mind  your 
product  is  saddled  with  the  impression 
given  by  the  catalog— that  of  quality  or 
mediocrity. 

Your  product  deserves  a  proper  dis- 
play. A  Smith-made  Art-Leather  Cov- 
er will  dress  it  up  and  secure  it  the  rec- 
ognition it  merits. 

Send  us  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and 
tell  us  how  many  you  issue.  Without 
obligation  we  will  put  a  Smith-made 
Art-Leather  Cover  on  it  and  suggest  a 
color  and  embossing  arrangement.  Both 
the  low  cost  and  the  personality  with 
which  this  cover  will  clothe  your  cata- 
log will  surprise  you. 

Send  it  to  us  today  so  that  we  can 
present  the  complete  picture  as  soon  as 
possible. 

During  recent  months,  we  have  made 
more  than  150,000  Smith-made,  Art- 
Leather  Catalog  Covers,  Salesmen's 
Portfolios,  Display  Cases,  Window  and 
Counter   Signs   for: 

Audit  Bureau   of  Circulation! 
Brunswiclc-Balke-Collender  Co. 
•Butler   Brothers 
•••Devoe  &  Raynolds   Co. 
••First  National   Bank,  Chicaso 
Hart,  SchalTner  &  Marx 
•••••John    A.    Hcrtel    Publiahinc    Co. 
B.    Kuppenheimer    Co. 
•••La  Salle  Extension   University 
Mansfield    Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 
•••Morgan  Sash   &   Door  Co. 
•••••National    Tailoring    Co. 
•••Peck   &    Hill   Co. 
••Joseph  T.  Reyerson  Co. 
•  ••***Stone  &  Field  Corporation 

United    States    Military    Academy 
Weatern  Printing  &  Litho.  Co. 


(*)  Indicate*  number  of   repeat  orden. 

THE  S.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

448  No,  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


What  Price  Installment 
Selling  ? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

A  national  installment  credit  clear- 
ing house  would  be  a  very  great  help. 
There  are  numbers  of  people  even  now 
who  have  no  hesitation  in  changing 
their  names  when  they  move,  but  these 
are  a  relatively  small  fraction,  and  it  is 
certain  in  my  mind  that  such  a  na- 
tional installment  credit  clearing  house 
is  due  to  come  soon.  The  insurance 
people  have  something  that  functions 
similarly  in  regard  to  insurance  risks. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  familiar 
American  fashion  there  will  be  a  re- 
action from  the  craze  for  installment 
buying.  Just  as  there  has  occured 
among  merchants  a  reaction  from  in- 
flation speculation  and  over-buying,  so 
it  is  possible  that  the  indignities,  the 
humiliations,  the  burdens  and  the 
emptiness  of  living  beyond  one's  in- 
come, via  the  installment  plan,  may 
come  home  suddenly  to  large  numbers 
of  people  and  bring  about  a  more  con- 
servative attitude.  This  could  be 
hastened  if  all  who  sell  by  installment 
use  judgment  and  inquiry — for  pure 
business  reasons — in  granting  install- 
ment terms. 

It  is  a  question  which  bothers  some 
economists  why  installment  buying 
should  register  such  rapid  advances  in 
a  time  when  wages  are  at  the  highest 
peak  in  American  history,  and  when 
a  day's  labor  will  buy  more  than  at 
any  time  in  the  world's  history. 

The  answer  in  all  probability  lies  in 
the  taste  of  new  levels  of  income  which 
was  enjoyed  in  the  after-war  inflation 
period  and  the  new  boldness  in  satisfy- 
ing desires  which  has  not  yet  worked 
itself  out  of  American  psychology  or 
toned  itself  down  to  fit  actual  income. 
Either  one  of  two  things  must  now 
happen:  (1)  Prosperity  must  come 
and  provide  earnings  equal  to  desires 
as  expressed  in  the  appetite  for  in- 
stallment buying,  or  (2)  a  change  of 
heart  must  be  experienced,  through 
either  education  or  compulsion,  by  the 
installment  buyers, 
■■^i  — — ^—  ^— ^g^^^^-i^ 

Campbell-EwaM  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  makers  of  ready  cut 
homes. 


George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Chicago  Fuse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city. 

Bauerlein,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Dunbar-Dukare  Company,  same 
city,  packers  of  Original  Dunbar 
Shrimp. 

Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company 

Have  been  appointed  national  adver- 
tising representatives  of  the  Tampa 
(Florida)  Telegraph,  published  by  the 
Gulf   City   Publishing   Company. 


Get  In 

On  This 

Unusual  Opportunity 
to  Make  Big  Money 


You  advertising  men  of  vision, 
judgment  and  experience — 

You  who  could  have  bought 
Gillette  Razor  stock  at  50  cents 
a  share  and  did  not — 

You  who  have  seen  advertising 
make  vast  fortunes  for  Gillette, 
Lifesaver  Mints,  Wrigley  and 
others- 
Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with 
those  now  on  the  inside,  and  see 
your  investment  multiply  itself. 

I  have  just  sold  as  a  business  (to 
a  small  New  York  corporation) 
the  ownership  of  a  patented  device 
of  great  economic  importance  in 
the  public  welfare,  a  device  which 
has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  is 
actually  wanted  by  the  millions. 

This  device  is  approved  by  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good 
Housekeeping  and  Modern  Pris- 
cilla. 

It  is  used  by  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  American  Ra- 
diator Co.,  Armour  &  Co.  and  other 
large  institutions  and  sold  by  the 
largest  dealers. 

The  thing  is  wanted  and  is  really 
needed  in  nearly  every  household. 

This  device  is  so  demonstrably 
good  that  it  could  not  be  killed  by 
its  woeful  neglect  on  the  part  of 
its  inventor  and  former  owner  who 
scarcely  had  the  inclination  to  fall 
orders. 

The  business  is  now  in  compe- 
tent and  widely  experienced  hands. 
It  will  become  one  of  the  precon- 
spicuous  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising successes  of  the  time. 

If  you  have  a  few  thousand  or 
even  a  few  hundred  dollars  avail- 
able, be  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who  will  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  remarkable  opportu- 
nity. 

Write  me  at  once  and  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  story. 

Richard  S.  Wood 

1457  Broadway  New  York 

Telephone   Wisconsin    0140 
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T^lanning  the^rofit 

and  the  co§ls.'. . 


This  booklet  sent 
FREE 

In  the  writing  of  adver- 
tisements, which  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  an  advertis- 
ing plan,  there  is  room  for 
the  use  of  "methods."  We 
write  advertisements  fol- 
lowing principles  which 
years  of  experience  fortified 
by  the  records  of  results 
have  taught  us.  The  book- 
let "The  Laws  of  Success- 
ful Advertisement  Writ- 
ing" explains  some  of  the 
things  which  we  believe 
are  essential.  We  will  send 
it  free  to  interested  execu- 
tives. 


THE  engineer  of  today  does  not  stop  with  planning 
merely  the  physical  construction  of  his  product. 
He  goes  further.  He  sets  up  a  budget,  or  financial 
problem,  showing  important  things  such  as  cost  of 
construction,  expenses  covering  depreciation,  up- 
keep, management.  He  estimates  the  total  receipts 
or  gross  income,  against  which  he  estimates  main- 
tenance and,  finally,  net  income. 

So,  "Planned  Advertising''  does  not  stop  at  speci- 
fying the  physical  elements  of  a  campaign.  Of 
course  there  must  be  media,  for  carrying  the  messages 
to  potential  customers.  The  plan  must  provide  for 
the  messages  themselves.  It  must  coordinate  the 
parts  to  be  played  by  the  brand  name,  the  package, 
the  trademark,  the  advertiser's  salesmen,  the  jobber 
and  his  salesmen,  the  retailer  with  his  sales  people, 
and  the  consumer. 

But  above  all,  the  motif  which  must  run  through 
the  entire  plan  is  Profit.  The  plan  must  not  be  merely 
a  collection  of  advertising  phrases.  Rather  it  must 
talk  dollars  and  cents  and  spell  Profit.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  our  plans  are  built. 

CHARLES  W.  HOYT  COMPANY,  INC. 
PLANNED  ADVERTISING 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Dept.  E2,  116  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 

BOSTON  SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 

(Charter    Member    A,    A,    A.   A.,    Member    A,    B.    C,    Stockholder   Ptaiiontd   Outdoor    Bureau) 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


They  Qot  What  They  Wanted! 


These  Utah  Scouts  had 
no  facilities  for  swim- 
ming— and  they  wanted 
to  swim.  Well  —  the 
photo  shows  that  they 
got  w^at  they  wanted. 
They  constructed  a  pool 
with  the  aid  of  stretched 
canvas. 

There  are  many  thou- 


sands of  the  550,000  Boy 
Scouts  reached  by  Boys' 
Life  who  have  the  same 
spirit.  They  always  get 
what  they  want.  It's  up 
to  you  to  make  them 
want  your  product. 
Boys'  Life  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  how  it  can 
help. 


BOYS'^LlFE 


THE  BOY  SCOIS 


'  MAGAZINE 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,   N.   Y. 


Union  Bank  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,    III. 


Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR  LITHOGRAPHED 
FOR    EVERY   PURPOSE 

Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 

HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND   UTHO.  CO. 

4161    North   KinsshiKhway  ST.  LOUIS 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoo  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchail- 
Uisifcg  of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(Memlwr  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


Victor  Portowe 

STEREOPTICON 


.COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


noi  esTablishea  the 
ivorid  wide  standard  of 
''  Proj^rion  excellence  ^ 

ADVERTISING  SLIDES 
MADE -TO-ORDER. 

VicTor  Animatograph  Co- 
315  victor  Btacr.. 
Davenport. 
lou/a. 


Letter  Writer  from 
Consular  Days 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  26] 

that  a  consul  is  a  superman  who  knows 
everything  without  being  told  and  is 
able  to  work  miracles  for  any  com- 
patriot who  takes  the  trouble  to  demand 
his  assistance.  It  is  true  that  many 
consuls  are  surprisingly  wise,  and  that 
they  can  often  do  things  which  seem 
miraculous  to  the  uninformed — a  large 
class.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
good  results  may  come  of  Mr.  De 
Young's  remonstrance;  his  complaint 
is  clearly  just." 

I  RECALL  a  man  from  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  who  had  written  to  the  consul- 
ate at  Amsterdam,  embodying  a  pretty 
good  sized  order.  He  was  the  maker  of 
a  new  kind  of  fly-paper,  and  wanted  to 
introduce  it  into  the  Netherlands. 
Along  with  the  letter  asking  for  in- 
formation on  the  prevalence  of  flies 
there,  the  size  of  their  ticklers,  the 
habits  of  the  local  species,  and  other 
technical  stuff  dating  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  first  bug  in  Holland,  he  inclosed 
a  lot  of  circular  matter  for  our  use, 
extolling  the  death-dealing  virtues  of 
the  "Bull's  Blood"  which  was  concocted 
into  a  sticky  mixture  of  his  fly-paper. 
But  the  whole  business  had  been  jam- 
med hastily  into  an  envelope  and 
posted  to  us  with  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Being  over-weight,  even  for  domestic 
purposes,  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
double  the  shortage  for  the  foreign 
rate — 12  cents  for  the  privilege  of 
opening  that  epistle. 

After  I  had  consulted  with  the 
authorities  of  Holland  on  the  fly  prob- 
lem, I  sent  him  a  lengthy  reply,  at  the 
same  time  calling  his  attention  to  his 
short-paid  letter,  and  suggesting  that 
while  we  as  representatives  of  such  a 
great  government  as  the  United  States 
could  overlook  such  a  small  matter  it 
might  be  harmful  to  his  interests  if 
short-paid  mail  were  addressed  to  the 
prospects  for  his  fly-paper,  a  long  list 
of  whom  were  also  inclosed. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  got  a  very 
courteous  reply  from  this  gentleman, 
thanking  us  for  the  information  we 
had  supplied,  and  inclosing  the  postage 
we  had  paid  out  on  his  former  com- 
munication. But  the  envelope  in  which 
all  this  came  was  again  short  of  the 
foreign  rate  of  postage.  And  what 
was  still  worse,  this  man  sent  letters 
and  circulars  to  all  of  those  Hollanders 
whose  names  we  gave  him  as  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  fly-paper,  all 
with  two-cent  stamps  instead  of  the 
five  cents  necessary. 

That  is  a  general  recollection  I  have 
of  letters  which  came  to  the  consulates 
I  was  attached  to  in  Holland  and  Brazil. 
As  a  rule,  such  mistakes  are  the  work 
of  beginners  in  export  trade,  although 
they  are  sometimes  made  by  houses  of 
some  experience.  Yet  that  is  a  fault 
which  would  rarely  show  in  European 
exporters.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.     There  are  too  many  "Jacks-of- 
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Announcing 

a  new  rate  for  advertising  in 

roLun?BiA 


Effective  with  the  issue  of  January,  1926,  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  COLUMBIA'S  advertising  rate. 

This  rate  reduction  is  made  possible  by  economies  which 
have  been  effected  by  manufacturing  COLUMBIA 
in  our  own  completely  equipped  publishing  plant  at 
Home  Office,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

By  enabling  advertisers  to  participate  in  our  manu- 
facturing economies,  we  have  established  COLUMBIA 
more  than  ever  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  values  among 
national  advertising  media. 

COLUMBIA'S  monthly  average  circulation  for  the 
year  ended  June  30th,  1925,  was  757,540,  ( A.B.C.).  An 
increase  in  circulation  is  anticipated  for  the  year  1926. 

New  rate  card  issued  September  10th,  1925 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 

A  National  Monthly,  Published,  Printed  and 
Circulated  k>  the  Knights  of  Columbus 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

D.   J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv.    Director,  J.  F.   JENKINS,    Western   Manacer 

25   West  43rd  Street  134    So.    LaSalle   Street 

New  York  Citj  Chiearo,   Illinois 
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The  Ten 
Main  Factors 
in  Campaign 
Illustration 

— and  how  to  handle 
them 


1.  The   creatine  of  an   exclusive  physical   at- 

mosphere. 

2.  An  art  techniqiie  which  shall  assist  in  dif- 

ferentiating the  campaign. 

8.  Poesibilities  of  accuniulatiTe  intereste,  doe 
to  serialization  of  theme. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  popular  vogues,  fads  and 
fancies   of   the  public. 

6.  If  possible,  the  advancing  of  a  single  sell- 
ing argument. 

6.  An    eye    to    pictorial    competition,    particu- 

larly in  newspaper  space. 

7.  Meeting   the  picturized   campaigns  of  com- 

petitors. 

8.  Careful  study  of  seasonal  influence. 

8.  Perfect  correlation  between  text  and  Illus- 
tration. 

10.  Some  indication  that  the  advertising  illus- 
trations are  in  harmony  with  future  aims 
of  sales  department. 

These  factors  are  thoroughly  covered  in 

ILLUSTRATION 

IN 

ADVERTISING 

By  W.  LiT-lngTHtoii  I^Arned 

Vioe-Preaideni  and  Art  Director  in  CMef 
of  the  Ethridpe  Company 

321  pages,  S  x  9,  212  illustrations,  $4  net^ 
postpaid 

This  book  is  a  fact-packed  explanation  on 
the  use  of  art  in  advertising.  It  discueses 
principles,  methods,  technique,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  psychology  of  practically 
every  illustrative  treatment  for  practically 
every  advertising  requirement. 

Every  important  illustrative  method  is  cov- 
ered. All  usual,  and  many  unusual,  advertis- 
ing requirements  are  considered. 

Advertising  managers,  artists,  copy -writers, 
service  executives,  commercial  photograpfaem, 
production  managers — every  one  interested  in 
good  advertising  display  and  Illustration— read 
Mr.  Lamed's  masterly  covering  of  the  entire 
subject. 


Covmra     every  important  art   point 


Atmntphere 

Action 

Serialization 

Borders  and    MortlBM 

Using  Whfto  Spaea 

Outline  Technique 

Human  IntarMt 

Woodcut  Technique 

Porspeetlve 

Peneil.  Crayon  and 

Orybruih 
Mechanical  Shading 

Methods 
Pho«o0r&phle  ItlMstratVoflt 
Pen  Drawlngt 
Humor.Hlttory  Hereiet 
Um  of  Blaek  Area* 
And  hundreds  of  ethen 

SEE    IT    FREE 

BJeery  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  chapters  has  a 
thought — a  suggestion — 
in  idea — for  you.  Every 
one  is  well  worth  reading 
and  referring  to  again 
and  analn.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  your  copy 
for  10  days'  free  exami- 
nation to  your  home  or 
your  ofBce. 


FREE     EXAMINATIOIV     COUPON 

McGRAW-HILl.  BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 
S70  Se-renth  Ave.,  Kew  York 

Send  me  for  10  days'  free  ezamlnatton 
Larned's  ILLUSTRATION  IN  ADVERTIS- 
ING,   $4.00. 

1  agree  to  remit  for  the  book  of  to  return 
It,  postpaid,  within  ten  days  of  receipt. 

Namt     

Addrett      

PotUkm     

Company     , 

A.  r.  9-9-25 


all-trades"  in  the  United  States,  and 
too  many  who  go  off  half-cocked.  In 
other  words,  there  are  too  many  abor- 
tive attempts  at  foreign  trade  in  this 
country,  whereas  the  foreigner  makes 
more  thorough  preparation  beforehand 
• — at  least  enough  to  learn  the  elemen- 
tal forms,  correct  correspondence 
methods  and  the  proper  rate  of  postage. 
Such  slip-shod  methods  are  practically 
unheard   of  except    among   Americans. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  say  about 
export  letter-writers.  Too  many  of 
them  are  careless  about  addressing 
their  correspondence,  ignorant  about 
geography,  and,  furthermore,  use  in- 
ferior quality  of  envelopes  which  do 
not   hold    up    until   the   journey's    end. 

A  letter  which  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation in  good  condition  makes  the 
person  who  gets  it  feel  that  the  sender 
knows  his  business.  A  heavy  stock  of 
paper  is  not  generally  used  for  export 
correspondence,  although  good  quality 
is  preferred. 

The  body  of  these  letters,  as  Kipling 
would  say,  is  another  story  almost  as 
long  as  the  one  of  the  locusts  which 
carried  one  grain  of  corn  after  another 
until  the  king  grew  weary  of  the  tale 
and  gave  his  daughter  to  the  teller  of 
the  yarn  to  make  him  shut  up.  They 
were  long  and  short,  lean  and  fat, 
horny-handed  and  pudgy.  They  would 
salute  us  as  "Dear  Sir,"  "To  the  Right 
Honorable  Consul,"  "To  the  Council 
of  the  United  States,"  "To  the  Amer- 
ican Council,  at  the  Capitol  Building," 
or  in  any  other  way  to  get  the  thing 
started,  without  showing  any  pains  to 
look  up  the  rules  on  what  a  consul's 
designation  really  is,  or  actually  how 
to  spell  his  name.  At  least  a  third  of 
those  who  addressed  us,  spelled  the 
word  "consul"  as  "council."  If  such 
carelessness  and  ignorance  are  displayed 
in  addressing  their  own  representatives 
abroad,  what  must  we  conclude  when 
they  set  out  to  write  to  their  prospects? 
Indeed,  I  have  to  conclude  nothing. 
I  know  how  they  do  it.  Both  in  the 
address  on  the  envelope  and  in  the 
letter  inside,  words  are  thus  misused 
or  misspelled  frequently,  while  there 
is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the 
proper  designation  or  salutation. 

THIS,  of  course,  is  no  indictment  of 
experienced  exporters  who  know 
how.  It  refers  to  those  who  don't,  yet 
bushwhack  away,  getting  their  experi- 
ence of  the  other  fellow  and  at  the  price 
of  our  national  exporting  reputation. 

The  big  figures  we  use  here  at  home 
often  sound  too  amazing  to  be  credited 
by  people  abroad.  It  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  best  to  leave  the  "millions" 
and  the  "billions"  out  of  our  corre- 
spondence. Write  in  more  modest 
sums,  lest  our  language  appear  to  be 
too  boastful  and  oflfend  our  foreign 
neighbors.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived 
abroad  a  great  deal  have  observed  the 
foreigners'  reactions  to  many  of  our 
typical  Americanisms.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  people  of  other  nation- 
alities to  discount  many  of  our  claims. 
Thus  these  letters  which  as  we  say 
"make  the  eagle  scream,"  kick  back  on 


CHATTANOOGA 

Logical  Southsrn  Business  Base 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  g. — Business 
executives  planning  new  or  enlarged 
developments  in  the  southern  territory 
are  urged  to  closely  investigate  the 
numerous  advantages  of  Chattanooga 
as  a  location  for  sales  offices,  ware- 
houses, assembly  plants  and  factories. 
Information  regarding  the  opportu- 
nities offered  in  "The  Dynamo  of 
Dixie"  to  any  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness or  industry  will  be  gladly  fur- 
nished on  request. 


"THE    DYNAMO    OF    DIXIE' 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
Chattanooga's  strategic  lo- 
cation in  the  midst  of  the 
fourteen  Southern  States — 
a  great  marltet  that  can  be 
best  sold  and  serviced  from 
Chattanooga. 


Address  Chattanooga  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, 890  James  Building,  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 


"VbnrGnmner  Cuqia^ 
widi  Trade  Publicmr 

jor Sample  Copies  adJrejv.- 
KNrr  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

9J  Wbrth  Street  Ncu'  York  City 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 
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How  to  Write  Copy  for  the  Fortnightly 


(y/w  Advertisement  to  Publishers) 


THERE  is  only  one  reason  why 
a  publisher  should  use  the 
pages  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly — to  influence 
those  of  its  readers  (and  that's  a 
large  number)  who  control  or  influ- 
ence the  buying  of  publication  adver- 
tising space. 

Our  subscription  files  will  easily 
prove  that  the  Fortnightly's  pages 
can  present  you  to  that  audience — 
and  one  friendly  to  Fortnightly  ad- 
vertisers. 

But  having  presented  you,  the 
Fortnightly  would  whisper  a  word 
about  copy.     There  are  two  ways  to 


find  out  how  to  write  copy  for  the 
Fortnightly. 

First:  read  the  articles  appearing 
in  every  issue.  Note  their  frankness, 
their  solidity,  their  freedom  from 
unsupported   claims — "applesauce !" 

Second :  read  some  of  the  letters 
we  are  receiving  every  day.  They 
show  in  unmistakable  terms  the  way 
in  which  our  readers  appreciate  "the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  its  articles," 
"its  fresh  and  original  viewpoint." 

The  Fortnightly's  is  a  "live," 
alert,  truth-seeking,  tradition-defy- 
ing and  responsive  audience. 

Write  copy  that  has  fire  in  it ! 
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Gas  A^e- Record 

okesman^f   the    Gas  In 


the  writer  with  the  wallop   of  a  Mis- 
souri mule. 

It  seems  like  a  strange  anomaly  that 
a  country  which  has  developed  such  a 
high  art  of  advertising  and  letter  writ- 
ing sales  skill  as  we  have  should  be 
accused  of  such  barbarities  in  its  inter- 
national correspondence.  But,  like 
murder,  the  truth  will  out,  and  as  we 
learn  from  the  old  saw,  truth  is  more 
strange  than  fiction.  Which  may  ac- 
count for  the  large  bulk  of  poorly  de- 
vised sales  letters  sent  abroad,  and  the 
slip-shod  method  of  equipping  them  for 
their  ambassadorial  journeys.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  my  impressions  of 
American  export  letter  writers  were 
made  a  decade  ago.  Consuls  have  been 
repeating  all  the  charges  which  I  made 
against  the  offenders  all  these  years. 
Trade  commissioners  have  joined  the 
chorus.  Export  clubs  and  advertising 
agents  which  specialize  in  overseas 
publicity  have  added  their  might  to  the 
reform  movement.  Undoubtedly,  there 
has  been  improvement.  Yet,  like  the 
road  to  Tipperary,  there  is  still  a  long, 
long  way  to  go. 


Onyx  Hosiery,  Inc. 

Announces  the  resignations  of  J.  H. 
Emery,  president;  George  E.  Beers, 
vice-president,  and  E.  W.  Emery,  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  Paul  Guen- 
ther,  formerly  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, assumes  the  presidency  and  re- 
tains the  office  of  treasurer.  The  board 
of  directors  is  composed  of  Paul 
Guenther,  Ralph  A.  Day,  George  J. 
Healey,  Vandivere  B.  Moler,  Arthur  T. 
Paquette  and  Edwin  W.  Parsil.  The 
New  York  headquarters  personnel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  change  of 
officers,  will  remain  as  before. 

Edward  D.  Gibbs 

Advertising  director  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Speakers  Bureau  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 


Arthur  F.  Conant 


Formerly  associate  director  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  of  Success,  New 
York. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

New  York,  has  purchased  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  Macullar  Parker  Com- 
pany, Boston.  The  business  will  be  op- 
erated hereafter  under  the  Rogers  Peet 
name. 


H.  R.  Carlisle 

Formerly  associated  with  the  adver- 
tising department  of  Atwater  Kent 
Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Welsbach  Company,  Glouces- 
ter, N.  J. 


Industry  " 


Frank  A.  Eaton 

Formerly  Sunday  rotogravure  and 
daily  picture  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  news  picture  division  of  Under- 
wood &  Underwood,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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By  J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.— "How  To  Write  Advertising," 
by  Howard  Allen  Barton.  A  study  of 
the  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the 
construction  of  advertising  as  it  is 
written  today.  Outlines  the  subject 
from  the  consideration  of  the  product 
to  be  sold  to  the  production  of  the 
finished  advertisement.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  technique  of  presentation 
and  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  meth- 
ods of  construction  needed  in  the 
preparation  of  advertising  copy. 
Price  $2.50. 

By  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — "Commercial  Survey  of 
the  Philadelphia  Marketing  Area,"  by 
J.  Frederic  Dewhurst.  A  survey  of  the 
Philadelphia  Marketing  Area  covering 
market  practices  and  methods,  pur- 
chasing power  and  inclination,  and 
other  data  of  essential  nature  for 
judgment  of  the  worth  of  sectional 
markets.  Contains  complete  statistical 
summary.    Price  $.20. 

By  H.  S.  Rich,  Chicago.— "The  Bev- 
erage Blue  Book."  A  consideration  of 
various  subjects  related  to  the  beverage 
industry.  Contains  a  complete  index 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  sup- 
ply bottlers  with  their  requirements 
and  a  directory  of  the  bottlers  of  car- 
bonated sodas  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  includes  lists  of  cereal 
beverage  manufacturers,  trade  associa- 
tions, etc. 

By  The  Davis  Press,  Inc.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. — "Symbolism  For  Artists," 
by  Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Pool  of  the  Trinity  Cathedral, 
Cleveland.  Represents  a  collection  of 
notes  made  along  this  line  by  Mr. 
Bailey  during  a  lifetime  of  work  in  the 
field  of  art.  Is  of  especial  interest  to 
printers,  commercial  artists  and  adver- 
tising copy  writers  interested  in  the 
designing  of  symbolic  trademarks  or 
decorations.     Price  $5. 

By  a.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. — 
"Problems  in  Sales  Management,"  by 
Harry  R.  Tosdal,  Ph.D.  A  new  revised 
edition,  presenting  problems  drawn  for 
the  most  part  from  situations  that  have 
actually  occurred.  Aims  to  provide 
material  for  a  study  course  for  adver- 
tising managers  and  sales  executives, 
and  adopts  case  method  of  instruction 
used  in  law  courses.  854  pages.  Price, 
$5. 

By  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, New  York. — "Space  Rates  and 
Circulations."  Contains  a  short  review 
of  changes  in  rates  and  circulation  in 
the  magazine  and  newspaper  fields 
during  the  past  year.  Compiled  tables 
by  states,  provinces  and  territorial 
market  groups  showing  costs,  distri- 
bution and  advertising  rates  in  news^ 
papers  and  in  the  various  types  of 
magazines. 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturer  with  sheet 
meta!  stamping,  also  wood  working  factory, 
wniits  new  things  to  make,  particularly  some- 
thing with  springtime  appeal,  such  as  advertis- 
injr  novelties,  etc.  Box  209,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   52   Vanderbilt  Ave.,   New   York   City. 
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A  salesman  to  sell  space  to  artists.  A  man 
who  can  approach  illustrators ;  a  salesman  of 
unusual  courtesy,  and  faultless  approach,  plus 
a  knowledge  of  advertising:  fundamentals.  To 
the  man  who  can  qualify  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  paying  a  substantial  salary  and  the 
privilege  of  building  a  future  for  himself  on 
the  inside  of  the  organization.  Address  inquiries 
to  Box  228.  Adv.  and.  Selling  Fort..  52  Vander- 
bilt    Ave.,    New    York    City. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Forceful  copywriter,  experienced  in  all  mechan- 
ical phases  of  advertising,  seeks  position  with 
firm  using  publication  and  direct  mail.  Box 
263,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New    York    City. 
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A  manufacturer  with  ample  resources  and  world- 
wide distribution  of  its  products  will  purchase 
outright  or  manufacture  and  sell  on  a  royalty 
basis  any  desirable  articles  requiring  wood-work- 
ing, metal  stamping  or  foundry  facilities.  Es- 
pecially interested  in  articles  for  distribution  to 
the  Implement,  Hardware  and  Toy  trade.  Ad- 
dress Box  No.  135,  care  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
52   Vanderbilt  Ave.,   New  York  City. 


THE  little  black  book  in  which  we 
check  classified  returns  proves  that 
The  Market  Place  pulls. 

It  can  be  put  to  hundreds  of  uses.  Help 
wanted,  positions  wanted,  and  business 
opportunities,  of  course. 

But,  thru  it  one  manufacturer  found  a 
new  product  to  make.  Others  have  done 
similarly  unusual  things. 

Try  The  Market  Place  and  you  will  find 
it  well  worth  the  36  cents  a  line  it  costs. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date 
of  issue. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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In  which  will 
be  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
campaigns  he 
has  created. 
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Selling  Yachts  by  Mail 

A  recent  mail-campaign  in  which 
yachts  were  actually  sold  by  mail 
proves  the  theory  that  anything 
that  can  be  sold,  can  be  sold  by 
mail. 

Henry  J.  Gie- 
low,  Inc.,  naval 
architects  and  en- 
gineers, had  a 
yacht,  valued  at 
$100,000  which 
they  wanted  to 
dispose  of  quick- 
ly. A  mailing  campaign,  consisting 
of  but  one  piece  was  mailed  to  a  list 
of  632  names  of  wealthy  individuals. 
Fifty-two  replies  were  received. 
The  yacht  in  question  was  sold  with- 
in 9  days  from  the  date  of  mailing 
and  19  prospects  were  developed  for 
specially  designed  yachts.  It  is  es- 
timated that  at  least  a  half  million 
dollars  worth  of  business  will  result 
from  this  campaign  which  in  its  en- 
tirety cost  but 
$735.00. 

Upon  the  heels 
of  this  triumph 
came  a  $75,000 
house  boat  from 
the  same  com- 
pany, also  look- 
ing for  a  buyer. 
This  time  a  list  of  1800  names  were 
used,  and  with  but  one  mailing  piece, 
298  replies  were  received.  The  boat 
was  sold  within  6  days  from  the  date 
of  mailing  and  26  live  prospects 
were  developed  for  other  boats. 
This  campaign  cost  but  $660.00. 
We  have  a  few  specimens  of  these 
mailing  pieces  on  hand  which  we 
will  gladly  mail  to  those  interested. 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 

INCOBPOBATBD 

DIRECT  Mail  Campaigns 

25  WEST  43rd  ST. 
NEW    YORK 


Hares  and  Tortoises  of 
Advertising 
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times  during  the  month.  Thus  an 
advertisement  may  have  several  chances 
to  attract  attention.  Possibly  at  no 
time  during  its  life  does  the  entire  is- 
sue enjoy  the  intensity  of  interest 
which  the  newspaper  enjoys  during  its 
brief  dramatic  existence,  but  it  works 
longer  and  on  the  average  is  read  by 
more  persons  per  copy. 

A  magazine  also  has  an  "after  life" 
in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  preserved 
and  referred  to  two,  three  or  four 
months  after  it  first  appears.  Char- 
acter of  editorial  content  largely  de- 
termines the  extent  of  this  "after  life." 
For  example,  a  news  weekly  is  current 
in  interest.  It  attracts  unusual  at- 
tention during  the  week  of  issue  and 
becomes  practically  obsolete  with  the 
appearance  of  the  next  number.  A 
fiction  weekly  has  no  current  character. 
It  is  virtually  a  book  of  stories,  new, 
no  matter  how  old,  to  anyone  who  has 
not  read  them. 

It  was  with  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  varying  "life"  of  several 
different  classes  of  media  that  I  made 
recently  a  study  of  the  rate  of  response 
to  keyed  advertising  run  in  their  pages. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
result  of  this  study.  It  affords  several 
interesting   observations. 

Note  that  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
which  delivers  as  a  rule  half  of  all  its 
inquiries  by  Wednesday,  was  more  than 
80  per  cent  through  in  ten  days. 

During  the  first  ten  days  the  gen- 
eral weeklies  produced  44  per  cent  of 
their  total  inquiries,  while  the  fiction 
weeklies  turned  in  but  23  per  cent. 
During  the  first  ten  days  the  general 
weeklies  were  working  twice  as  fast 
as  the  fiction  weeklies.  But  at  the 
end  of  three  months  the  fiction  week- 
lies were  still  industriously  delivering 
inquiries  and  had  practically  fallen 
into  step  with  the  fiction  monthlies. 
The  general  and  fiction  monthlies,  how- 
ever, produced  inquiries  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  apparent 
difference  in  speed  of  return  between 
the  women's  magazines  and  the  general 
monthly  publications.  The  former  seem 
to  get  more  prompt  attention  from 
their  readers,  and  women  seem  to  go 
through  their  favorite  magazine  with 
greater  immediate  interest  and  to  act 
more  quickly  In  response  to  the  adver- 
tising. At  least  the  women's  maga- 
zines, even  though  appearing  monthly, 
produce  nearly  one-fifth  of  their  in- 
quiries in  the  first  ten  days  and  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  their  inquiry 
volume  within  thirty  days.  Quite  pos- 
sibly this  intense  early  interest  arises 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing women's  magazines  are  devoted  in 


part  to  fashion,  thus  introducing  a 
news  element  that  demands — and  gets 
— swift   attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accompany- 
ing table  includes  figures  on  the  fash- 
ion quarterlies  which  indicate  that  they 
have  an  unusually  long  "life."  One 
month  after  publication  they  have 
"just  begun  to  pull,"  having  produced 
exactly  one-sixth  of  the  inquiries  that 
eventually  come  under  the  wire.  A 
retarding  element  here  is  the  fact  that 
they  get  their  distribution  more  slowly 
than  the  monthly  women's  magazines. 
They  are  sold  only  through  stores  and 
news  dealers.  Apparently  their  sale  is 
distributed  fairly  slowly  over  a  month 
or  two.  They  produce  two-thirds  of 
their  returns  during  the  second  and 
third  months  after  publication,  and 
20  per  cent  of  their  results  more  than 
three  months  after  they  appear. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
manner  of  distribution  is  bound  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  promptness 
of  response.  Just  as  a  mailing  under 
first-class  postage  will  bring  a  quicker 
return  than  one  under  third-class,  so 
a  magazine  whose  circulation  is  largely 
by  subscription  will  bring  in  returns 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  one  sell- 
ing chiefly  over  the  stands.  This  is 
simply  because  it  reaches  more  of  its 
readers   on   its  publication   date. 

Now  for  the  word  of  caution  which 
must  qualify  every  analysis  of  this 
kind. 

The  percentages  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  have  to  do  only  with  the 
length  of  the  period  over  which  each 
type  of  medium  produces,  and  with  the 
rate  of  return  during  that  period. 
These  figures  have  absolutely  no  bear- 
ing on  the  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  periodicals  as  advertis- 
ing media. 

One  class  of  publication  might  de- 
liver its  inquiries  twice  as  fast  as  an- 
other and  yet  not  produce  half  as 
many.  Once  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  slow  puller  might  not  produce  in  a 
year  as  many  inquiries  as  a  weekly 
would  produce  in  ten  days.  You  see, 
sometimes  the  hare  wins  and  sonve- 
times  the  tortoise. 

Furthermore,  these  figures  might  not 
work  out  in  the  same  way  for  another 
advertiser.  They  were  compiled  from 
extensive  use  of  all  of  these  types  of 
media  over  a  long  period  by  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools  and 
the  Woman's  Institute.  They  might 
perform  very  differently  for  another 
advertiser,  yet  I  believe  that  relatively 
they  would  run  fairly  true  to  this 
form. 

After  all  the  importance  of  such  fig- 
ures lies  in  their  value  in  helping  you 
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Ore  Production 

vs. 

Metal  Production 


This  little  piece  goes  to  market; 

the  great  big  chunk  stays  home 


More  than  90  percent  of  the  ore 
that  is  mined  constitutes  waste  which 
is  thrown  away. 

For  every  carload  of  metal  sent  to 
market  nine  carloads  of  useless  ore 
are  mined  and  handled  and  treated. 
At  many  copper  mines  as  little  as 
25  pounds  of  copper  are  recovered 
from  a  single  ton  of  ore. 

Not  only  must  ore  be  handled 
many  times  in  the  mine  but  it  must 
be  rehandled  in  the  milling,  the 
smelting  and  the  refining  operations 
before  the  last  ounce  of  marketable 
metal  is  extracted. 

With  a  continually  growing  metal 
market  tempting  them  on  one  hand, 
mining  men  are  confronted  on  the 


other  hand  with  the  problem  of  a  de- 
creasing metal  yield.  The  percent- 
age of  metal  is  gradually  shrinking, 
making  it  necessary  to  mine  and 
treat  an  increasing  amount  of  ore  to 
extract  a  given  amount  of  metal. 

Until  nature  adjusts  the  ratio  of 
yield,  ore  must  be  mined  and  handled 
and  treated  at  a  lower  cost  per  ton. 
At  best  mining  is  a  costly  under- 
taking, demanding  each  year  an  in- 
vestment in  equipment  and  machin- 
ery that  totals  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  products  that  are  mined. 

Tremendous  expenditures  for  elec- 
trification and  higher  capacity  ma- 
chinery and  more  efficient  equipment 
are  already  under  way  to  solve  this 
growing  problem  of  the  industry. 


{Machinery  and  equipment  manufacturers  are  in-  Tj 
vited  to  study  the  unusual  sales  possibilities  in  this  \r 
industry  as  related  in  detail  in  a  new  survey  made  by  JJ 

Engineering  and  Mining 


A.  B.  C 


Journal-Press 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

a  MaQraw^Hill  publication 


A.  B.  P. 
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^M^   Tidal  WavG 


Prosperity  is  sweeping  along  the  Mississippi  Coast.  Property  values 
are  increasing  rapidly;  almost  daily,  new  projects  and  developments 
are  announced.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  new  hotels, 
homes,  roads  and  other  improvements. 

The  sixty-five  mile  strip  of  coast  between  Waveland  and  Pascagoula 
is  fast  becoming  the  real  "Riviera  of  America." 

Here  is  a  lucrative  field  for  National  Advertisers.  The  buying 
power  of  the  homes  along  the  Mississippi  Coast  is  greater  than  the 
average.     The  Daily  Herald  goes  into  90%  of  these  homes. 


Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


BILOXI 


Advertising 


Typographers 


Cloister  Bold  Italic 
or  Cooper  Black  for 
the  head?  A  technical 
question  in  typo- 
graphy, the  solution 
of  which  decides 
whether  or  not  your 
advertisement  is 
effective.  Pittsford 
knows. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


This  Letter  Sold  .     . 
^,$63393  inlODays/ 


1ET  POSTAGE  MAGAZINE  tell  you 
J  how  to  increase  your  sales  and  decrease 
your  selling  costs  with  Direct  Mail,  back 
ap  your  salesmen  and  sell  small  towns 
without  salesmen. 

With  one  letter  a  merchant  sold 
$63^93.00  In  lO  days;  another 
sold  $22,896^0  in  30  days. 

Send  25c  today  for  latest  iesue 

of  POSTAGE  and  copies  of  these 

two  letters.  Tells  how  to  write  result 

^tting:  letters,  folders,   booklets,   house 

.firazines.    S2  a  year  for  12  numbers  full 

:Tlir 


magazines.    ^ 
of  seTHnff  ideas 


ostage  Magazine 

Dept.  A-1— 18  Eul  ISlh  Street,  New  York 


507  So.  Green  St. 
Chicago 


c 


Be  sure  to  send  both 
your  old  and  your  new 
address  one  week  be- 
fore date  of  issue  with 
which  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


to  forecast,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  appearance  of  an  advertisement, 
what  it  will  eventually  produce.  So 
should  you  by  chance  have  three  ad- 
vertisements appear  on  the  same  day, 
one  in  a  weekly  news  review,  one  in  a 
fiction  monthly,  and  one  in  a  quarter- 
ly magazine,  remember  that  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  one  will  be  an  old  man  tot- 
tering to  his  grave,  one  will  be  in  the 
full  vigor  of  youth  and  one  will  be  but 
a  babe  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 

Some  media  will  work  swiftly,  in- 
tensely; others  will  work  for  you 
steadily,  methodically;  others  leisurely 
through  a  long  deliberate  life. 

So,  in  making  up  that  list  you  are 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  you 
were  back  there  as  a  boy  on  the  farm 
when  you  were  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  taking  a  fresh  batch 
of  kittens  down  to  the  creek.  Your 
general  objective  was  to  restrict  the 
increase  in  feline  population,  your 
means  to  that  end  was  extinction  by 
submersion  of  certain  kittens  out  of 
that  batch.  And  your  all  important 
vital  immediate  problem  was  to  know 
which   was  which! 


C^rUe 


Atmosphere  in  the  Foreign  Office 

THE  foreign  office  of  an  American 
firm  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  American  of- 
fice equipment  and  methods  to  the  at- 
tention of  visitors,  states  a  writer  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Commerce  Reports. 
The  keen  interest  of  other  nationals  in 
the  way  Americans  equip  and  conduct 
their  foreign  offices  is  proverbial.  It 
pays,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  distinctly 
American  atmosphere  in  your  branch 
office  abroad. 

One  becomes  convinced  of  this  in 
noting  the  observations  of  a  foreign 
visitor  in  any  American  branch  office 
in  central  Europe,  for  instance.  Not 
one  thing  is  missed,  from  file  cases  to 
swivel  chairs.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  visitor  is  equally  anxious  to 
learn  just  how  business  is  done  inside 
that  office.  If,  then,  your  visitor  enters 
an  office  decorated  with  the  usual 
foreign  furniture,  pictures  of  local  in- 
terest, and  containing  no  aspect  of  an 
American  branch  doing  business  in  an 
American  way,  a  valuable  advertise- 
ment for  American  office  equipment  is 
lost.  Your  firm  may  not  be  in  the  of- 
fice equipment  line,  and  it  may  not  be 
particularly  interested  in  outfitting  the 
foreign  branch  office  with  American 
products,  but  it  will  unquestionably 
add  to  the  prestige  and  attractiveness 
of  your  office  if  it  conveys  to  your 
visitors  that  here  is  a  vital  place  of 
American  business  operating  abroad 
with  the  satisfactory  materials  that  we 
use  "back  home." 


Miss  Margaret  Tattle 

Formerly  manager  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Educational  Bureau,  is  now  associated 
with  William  T.  Mullally,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  in  charge  of 
a  department  dealing  exclusively  with 
schools  and  camps. 
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Yes — but  my  business  is  different 


)j 


The  club  car  was  almost  empty,  so  that  it  was  natural  that  the  two  business  men  should 
fall  into  conversation,  particularly  as  they  were  in  allied  industries. 

Mr.  Whipple  (you  know  Whipple  of  the  National  Products  Corporation,  don't 
you  ?}  happened  to  mention  office  equipment. 

"We  put  our  letterhead  on  Crane's  Bond  a  couple  of  years  ago.  A  wonderful  sheet. 
We  call  it  selling  expense  instead  of  charging  it  to  the  office  upkeep." 

Whipple  shifted  his  cigar  to  the  other  side. 

"It  really  is,  you  know,"  he  declared,  with  a  sidelong  glance. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  (a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Burnham),  "but  my  business  is  dif- 
ferent. We  have  only  one  end  in  view — economy.  It  is  the  order  that  counts.  I  agree 
with  you  that  fine  stationery  characterizes  the  house  with  which  one  is  doing  business — " 

"Right,"  said  Whipple,  jumping  in,  "and  that's  just  what  jyoar  customers  say,  too. 
Of  course,  it's  the  order  that  counts.  All  your  advertising  and  selling  and  good  will  and 
fine  offices  and  other  assets,  tangible  and  intangible,  come  down  finally  to  orders.  It's  the 
same  in  our  line — in  all  lines.  Get  that  my-business-is-diffi;rent  stuff  out  of  your  system 
right  now.  And  you  might  ask  the  man  who  does  your  letterheads  about  an  estimate 
on  Crane's  Bond." 

Then  the  conductor  called  "IndianapoHs"  and  Whipple  went  out  to  collect  his 
baggage.  Burnham  was  uncomfortable.  Suppose  Whipple  was  right — 

More  and  more  business  men  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  casual  impression  a 
business  makes  on  the  outside  world  has  a  dollar-and-cents  value.  There  are  businesses 
whose  standing  is  expressed  by  a  wood  pulp  paper,  or  by  a  rag  content  paper — or  by 
Crane's  Bond,  which  is  made  of  all  new  white  rags  by  people  who  have  been  making 
fine  paper  for  just  a  few  months  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
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college  course  in  ^" 

hreakinF'  into  the  dealers  window" 

Extracts  from  experience  on  dis- 
tribution and  installation  of  sales 
displays. 

Novel  ideas  and  modern  methods 
for  wooing  and  winning  the  deal- 
er's cooperation. 

100  exhibits  of  masterpiece  mate- 
rial. 

The  results  of  retailers — the  prog- 
ress of  producers. 

All    organized,    summarized,    for    YOU. 

Speakers    of   national    note.      Entertain- 
ment    of     exceptional     excellence.       Of 
,  course  you're  coming. 

Convention  And  bring  along  a  friend  I 

WINDOW  DISPLAY 

mdDcrtisingJissociation 

Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  -  Chicago 

October  6,  7,  8 

Wire  Your  Reservations  Notv  toC.  E.  Johnson,  119  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


2^ 

annual 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

MasstUon,  Ohio        Go«d  Saleimen  Wanted 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Liven  vour  house  organa,  bulle- 
tins, folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
gripping  cuts — get  artworic  at 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

S«llln(  Aid,  808  S.  Wabuh  At*., 
CUaac* 


National  liiller 

EttabHthed   1895 

A   Monthly   Business  and  Technical   Journal  cov- 
ering  the   Flour,    Feed   and   Cereal    Mills.     The 
only  A.  B.  C.   and   A.  B.  P.    paper  in  the  field. 
630    W.    JACKSON    BLVD.,    CHICAGO 


A    TAYLOR    THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES   24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

AKonts  whofic  clients'  products  are  In 
keeping  with  thermometer  adrertlslns 
recommend  Taylor  Outdoor  or  Indoor 
Adrertisins  Thennometen.  All  year  round 
publicity,  because  of  universal  bumaa 
Interest  In  temperature. 
Write    for    catalog    and    quantity    prloei. 

^ylcrffrothers  Con^m^ 

«aOOHaKrTSBA  lU  V*         N-38 

(Division  nr  Taylor  Irwtrument  Cotnpanles) 


Sales  Ability  in  Unex- 
pected Places 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  42] 

cessful  with  one  firm,  he  will  be 
equally  successful  with  a  competitor  on 
a  similar  line  of  merchandise.  Indeed, 
he  rarely  is.  May  I  tell  you  a  secret? 
With  possibly  a  single  exception  we 
have  never  yet  had  a  man  who  had 
previously  sold  paint  make  a  success 
with  us,  and  the  result  is  that  we  now 
"roll  our  own."  I  do  not  mean  this  as 
in  any  sense  a  reflection  on  the  men 
themselves,  but  most  men  who  have  had 
their  training  in  sales  work  with  one 
firm  or  who  have  spent  years  in  the 
service  of  one  company,  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  themselves  to  new  policies, 
new  methods,  new  lines,  and  a  new 
personnel.  In  two  instances,  many 
years  ago,  I  engaged  salesmen  because 
of  their  "standing  and  pull"  with  the 
trade  and  because  of  the  business  they 
claimed  to  control — but  never  again.  I 
have  yet  to  find  the  first  salesman  who 
can  take  his  customers  with  him,  not- 
withstanding that  many  honest,  intelli- 
gent salesmen  sincerely  believe  that 
they  stand  so  well  with  their  customers 
that  the  business  is  theirs  personally 
instead  of  the  firm's  and  can  be 
switched  from  one  firm  to  another  as 
they  may  elect. 

Again — and  this  is  a  very  important 
point  to  keep  in  mind — the  fact  that  a 
salesman  was  formerly  connected  with 
another  firm  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness for  a  term  of  years — even  ten  or 
a  dozen — does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  is  all  right.  The  very  fact  that 
he  is  out  of  a  position  after  serving 
one  firm  so  long  should  arouse  your 
suspicions  and  make  you  doubly  care- 
ful, because  high  class  firms  do  not 
dismiss  old  employees  without  just 
cause  and  salesmen  as  a  rule  do  not 
voluntarily  leave  concerns  with  whom 
they  have  been  associated  for  years  ex- 
cept to  take  better  positions  elsewhere. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  accepting  his 
term  of  service  with  the  other  firm  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  ability  and  reliability, 
I  should  rather  regard  his  leaving  as 
warranting  close  investigation.  The 
worst  feature  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
that  even  where  dismissed  for  cause, 
as  drinking,  gambling  or  willful  and 
repeated  neglect  of  business  the  firm 
he  was  formerly  with  usually  still  think 
kindly  of  him  and  are  anxious  to  help 
him,  with  the  result  that  in  answer  to 
your  inquiries  about  him  they  say  all 
the  good  they  can  and  as  little  of  the 
bad  as  possible,  hoping  he  has  learned 
his  lesson  and  will  retrieve  himself  in 
the  new  place  if  given  an  opportunity. 

Where  and  how,  then,  do  I  get  sales- 
men? First  of  all,  no  matter  how  busy 
I  may  be  or  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
opening,  I  give  every  man  seeking  a 
position  a  hearing.  I  endeavor  to  get 
a  more  or  less  complete  line  on  his 
record.  Then  if  I  think  he  would  fit 
into  our  organization  I  ask  him  to  write 
me  a  letter  referring  to  our  interview 


< 


Exactness  ^rebroductionis  the  artists  objectiozjatruerebroduct' 
ion  of  the  artists  workisfhmissionoflll/esrvAcoMmNGB{A 
%at  itjulnus  its  mission  is  proved  by  an  evergrowingpopularity. 


Mill  Price  List 

^araneite  Enamef 

SteHingEnamel 

'^stmont  Enamel 

"Ji^stvacofoldin^fnamel 

Tinnadel^xtra  Strong 

Embossing  E^amS 

°}iSstvacoMeal  Litha 

"Mstvaco  SatinUftite 

Translucent 

'mstvQco&akdlhstGird 

ClearSpringSuper 

QearSprini English  Rnish 

Clear  Spring  T^t 

Itesfvaoo  Super 

V^estvaco^E 

WstvacoEMshell 

C^inercoBond 

Origa'Tf^ting 

IfestvaccCffi'meQtmph 

°7f^estvaeoIndejcaristol 

Vi^stvacofbstCard 


Design  by  HARVEY  HOPKINS  DUNN 

See  reverse  side  for  list  of  Westvaco  Distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List 

Distributors  of 
Westvaco  Mill  Brand  Papers 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  lo  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Co.  308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

■•Graham  Paper  Co.  17x6  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  559-561   E.  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co.  333  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  731  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.        3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  ii6-i2.8St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.W.,C/ff«/<««^,0. 
*Graham  Paper  Co.  411  Lacy  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa,  106-1 12.  Seventh  St. Viaduct,  Des  Moines,  la."^ 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  55^  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

-   Graham  Paper  Co.  2.01  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  6th  &  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  E.  a.  Bouer  Co.  175-185  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  607  Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis ,  Minn. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  ixz  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  511  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Beekman  Paper  and  Card  Co.,  Inc.,  318  West  39th  St.,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  2.00  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.   , 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  9th  &  Harney  Streets.,  Omaha,  Nebr 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc.  419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.,  md  &  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  101  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•Kjraham  Paper  Co.  ioi  4  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  p.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  704  ist  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  p.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  York,  Pa. 

M^anufactured  by 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
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and  giving  me  complete  data  regarding 
himself,  listing  every  firm  he  has  been 
with  since  leaving  school,  the  position 
held,  the  territory  covered  and  line 
handled,  the  name  of  the  man  under 
whose  direction  he  worked,  his  reason 
for  leaving,  and  his  remuneration. 
Such  letters  are  filed  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "live  application  file"  and  are 
taken  up  when  we  need  a  man.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  list  of  prospects  on 
hand  at  all  times.  If  the  applicant, 
after  an  extended  interview,  does  not 
impress  me  favorably  I  tell  him  that 
we  have  no  openings — if  that  is  the 
case — or  that  I  do  not  think  he  has 
just  the  kind  of  ability  we  require. 

Then,  salesmen  on  the  outside  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  men  and  con- 
ceive the  idea  that  they  would  like  to 
be  associated  with  us.  0"ur  salesmen 
are  recruited  for  the  most  part  through 
these  two  channels. 

There  is  one  other  source  of  supply. 
Young  men  who  are  taken  into  the  of- 
fice as  office  boys  or  in  other  capacities, 
and  young  college  men  who  are  em- 
ployed as  service  salesmen  or  junior 
salesmen.  These  young  fellows  are 
carefully  watched  and  trained,  and 
eventually,  if  they  qualify,  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  try  their  wings  as 
regular  salesmen.  In  the  employment 
of  these  young  men  as  much  care  is 
exercised  in  determining  their  poten- 
tial sales  ability  as  in  the  case  of  reg- 
ular salesmen.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  office  boys,  we  will  not  engage 
them  unless  they  are  interested  in  sales 
work  and  are  ambitious  to  become 
salesmen.  We  inquire  closely  as  to  the 
money  they  earned  during  their  school 
days  and  vacation  periods  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  preference  is 
given  boys  who  have  had  newspaper 
routes  and  sold  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  for  this  sort  of  work  develops  re- 
sponsibility and  in  most  cases  indicates 
an  aptitude  for  selling. 


Maas  &  Sonneborn,  Inc. 

A  new  export  selling  organization, 
will  be  located  in  the  Fisk  Building, 
Broadway  and  Fifty-Seventh  St.,  New 
York  City,  after  Sept.  1,  1925.  They 
will  act  as  export  sales  managers  for 
a  limited  number  of  non-competitive 
automotive  accounts. 


Business  Publishers 
International   Corporation 

Has  been  recently  established  by 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  and  the 
United  Publishers  Corporation  to  meet 
the  demand  for  specialized  business 
publications  in  the  fields  of  overseas 
trade  and  industry.  Three  publications 
already  in  existence,  Ingenieria  Inter- 
nacional  (McGraw-Hill),  The  Amer- 
ican Automobile  (Overseas  Edition) 
and  El  Automovil  Ainericano  (United 
Publishers  Corporation),  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  company. 


H.  E.  Warner 

Until  recently  Western  manager  of 
Keith's  Magazine  and  Dental  Items  of 
Interest,  has  resigned  his  position  and 
will  move  to   St.   Petersburg,  Fla. 


The  telephone  door 

More  people  enter  our  homes  and  offices  by  tele- 
phone than  in  person.  Through  the  telephone  door, 
traveling  by  wire,  comes  a  stream  of  people  from  the 
outside  world  on  social  and  business  missions.  Im- 
portant agreements  or  appointments  are  made,  yet 
the  callers  remain  but  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  and 
with  a  "good-bye"  are  gone.  We  go  out  through 
our  telephone  doors  constantly  to  ask  or  give  infor- 
mation, buy  or  sell  things,  make  personal  calls  and 
on  dozens  of  other  errands. 

None  of  the  relations  of  life  is  more  dependent 
upon  co-operation  and  mutual  consideration  than 
these  daily  millions  of  telephone  journeys.  It  is  the 
telephone  company's  part  to  furnish  the  means  of 
calling  and  to  place  courteous  and  intelligent  em- 
ployees at  the  service  of  the  public.  Good  service 
is  then  assured  when  there  is  a  full  measure  of 
co-operation  between  users. 

Only  by  mutual  care  and  consideration  can  every- 
one enjoy  the  full  pleasures  and  benefits  of  calling. 
Telephone  courtesy  is  for  the  good  of  all  who  use 
the  telephone  door. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
^\  And  AssociATkD  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Univertal  Serpiem 


To 
Reach 


Lumber  Manufacturers, 

Woodworking  Plants 

and    Building    Material 

Dealers  use  the 


America^Jlmbmnan 


A.  B.  C. 


Est.  1873       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Prepared  /Sr  Advertisers 
k.gencies  <»:^Publishers 

'^for  Gndvertisinq  Oervice^    J 


le  WEST  3-)TH  STKEET 
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LUMBER  is  generally  associated  with 
'  building  activity.  Yet — ,  one  of  the 
larger  users  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  is  the  furniture  manufacturer. 

This  industry  is  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  the  right  kind  of  lumber.  It 
not  only  uses  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak, 
Maple,  Birch,  Gum  and  like  woods  in 
cabinet  making — but  it  also  consumes 
millions  of  feet  of  other  woods  for  crat- 
ing construction  work  and  such  items. 

Advertisers  in  the  Furniture  Manufac- 
turer and  Artisan  obtain  noticeable  re- 
sults from  their  investment — enough  so 
that  they  renew  year  after  year.  Some- 
times they  are  not  backward  about  say- 
ing nice  things  about  this  business  paper. 

What  they  say  will  interest  you.  Just 
ask  us.    We'll  tell  you. 

Manufacmrer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPl  D  S.  M  I  CH  1  GA  N 


^ite  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEFw 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1 500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 
National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

IS  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tcl.  Bowline  Green  7966 


The  Verdict  Would  Be 


(,(» 


Guilty 


!»r> 
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regard  to  the  movement  of  the  goods 
by  the  retailer.  The  rapid  turnover 
fever  naturally  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  necessity  for  hand-to- 
mouth  buying,  which,  logically  exe- 
cuted, is  considered  good  business. 
But  this  immediate  delivery,  last  min- 
ute buying,  has  been  so  murderously 
overdone  that  the  entire  market  is 
upset.  All  semblance  of  stability  has 
been  extracted — but  needless  to  say, 
not  painlessly.  It  is  now  necessary  for 
the  stockhouses  in  the  garment  busi- 
ness to  carry  huge  stocks  of  garments, 
perishable  merchandise,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  these  department 
store  buyers,  who  in  turn  are  con- 
trolled in  this  connection  by  merchan- 
dise men.  The  wholesaler  carries  the 
entire  burden.  He  is  between  the  re- 
tailer on  one  hand  and  the  mill  on  the 
other.  He  must  purchase  his  piece- 
goods  reasonably  in  advance  because 
fabrics  cannot  be  made  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  must  make  the 
goods  into  garments  to  meet  the  daily 
wants  of  the  retailer.  His  line  is  a 
speculation  at  best.  It  is  difficult  to 
prejudge  the  acceptance  of  any  style 
or  styles  which  the  wholesaler  may 
create.  He  can  operate  only  on  a  gen- 
eral assumption  that  a  certain  style 
trend  will  be  good  for  a  season  about 
to  come.  This  might  be  remedied  if 
the  department  stores,  the  buyers  of 
merchandise  in  large  quantities,  would 
give  the  wholesalers  three  or  four  or 
five  weeks  in  which  to  make  up  their 
orders,  thus  permitting  the  manufac- 
turers to  budget  their  purchases  of 
raw  materials  on  at  least  a  monthly 
basis. 

PRODUCTION  could  thereby  be 
gaged  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  there  would  be  much  less 
of  the  element  of  speculation  in  stocks 
of  made  up  goods,  and  naturally  a 
great  deal  less  distress  merchandise 
resulting  from  wrongly  g^iessing  what 
the  retailer  might  want.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  would  be  much  less  waste 
and  a  reduction  of  overhead  which 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  retailer  and 
the  consumer  in  the  shai)e  of  lower 
prices.  Someone  has  to  pay  for  waste: 
usually  it  is  the  consumer. 

The  question  of  graft  and  bribery, 
referred  to  in  your  Count  No.  5,  is 
pertinent.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave 
consequence,  a  deterrent  to  decent 
business  operation  and  a  profit  loss  to 
those  manufacturers  who  prefer  to  do 
business  strictly  upon  the  merit  of 
their  merchandise.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  in  the  garment  manufacturing  in- 
dustry that  wholesalers  and  their  sales- 
men spend  little  time  with  their  fam- 


ilies, and  that  the  time  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy  at  home  is  usually 
given  to  some  buyer  or  buyers  at  the 
lively  restaurants  and  the  theaters. 
Stories  of  downright  graft  can  be 
picked  up  at  random. 

Gifts  to  influence  business  are  handed 
out  galore.  In  many  cases  the  manu- 
facturer is  to  blame  for  these  practices, 
but  in  more  instances  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  if  the  gifts  are  not  forthcom- 
ing business  will  ebb  from  the  "thought- 
less" wholesaler  and  flow  to  the  whole- 
saler with  the  more  generous  and 
liberal  hand. 

I  WOULD  like  to  mention  in  this  ex- 
pression from  me  that  there  is  gradu- 
ally seeping  into  the  minds  of  the  de- 
partment store  heads  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  problems 
which  you  discussed  in  your  article 
and  which  I  have  touched  upon.  Not 
only  are  they  looking  into  the  question 
of  their  relationship  with  the  whole- 
salers with  whom  their  stores  are  do- 
ing business,  but  they  are  looking 
within  their  own  organizations  for  the 
germ  which  is  actually  stigmatizing 
them  in  the  business  world  and  actually 
deflecting  business  into  other  channels. 

I  had  occasion  in  June  to  address  a 
convention  of  the  Texas  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  San  Antonio.  The 
officers  of  the  Texas  association  assigned 
to  me  the  subject,  "A  Better  Under- 
standing of  the  Other  Fellow's  Prob- 
lems," leading  up  to  the  development  of 
a  closer  and  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  retailer  and  the  manu- 
facturer based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  other  has  to  contend  with. 
The  spirit  of  open-mindedness  on  the 
part  of  the  Texas  department  store 
officials  was  a  delight  to  perceive,  and  I 
am  sure,  from  responses  which  I  have 
had  from  all  over  the  country  from  re- 
tailers and  retail  associations  that  the 
thought  is  being  taken  up  by  others 
in  a  serious  way.  There  is  a  desire 
to  cooperate. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
I  am  sure  that  the  practices  of 
many  of  the  department  store 
buyers  will  be  subjected  to  a  house- 
cleaning.  I  honestly  feel  that  within 
the  next  five  years  changes  will 
take  place  in  department  store  opera- 
tion which  will  make  doing  business 
with  these  concerns  more  desirable 
from  every  standpoint.  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  our  whotesalers'  and 
retailers'  associations,  our  business 
papers,  and  our  leading  merchants,  to 
show  the  way  toward  a  higher  ethical 
plane  of  business  relationship  which 
will  permeate  through  the  buying 
staffs  of  our  big  stores. 
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Canting 

ASHOKAN 

COATED    PAPER 


Mr.  James  Brennan,  of  the 
Will  &Baumer  Candle  Co., 
and  the  Mason  Prmting 
Corporation,  both  of  Syrfl' 
cuse,  N-  T.,  were  joint  win' 
ners  of  the  Martin  Cdntine 
Prize-Honor  Contest  fcr 
June.  Note  the  renwr^aole 
detai  I  in  this  reproduction. 
Printed  on  Cantme's  Ashe 
\an.  S200.00  prizes  awarded 
monthly.  Enter  samples  o  j 
your  next  job  on  Cantme's 
papers.  ~ 


THE  cost  of  coated  paper  in  any  printed  job 
is  inconsequential  in  comparison  to  that  of 
illustration,  printing,  labor  and  postage.  For 
each  dollar  spent  for  quality  in  these  elements 
you  can  get  Cantine's  Coated  Paper  for  but  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  more.  Its  effectiveness  lends 
an  added  intrinsic  value  to  every  other  dollar 
you  spend.  Put  your  next  job  on  Cantine's 
Coated  Papers. 


Let  us  send  you  a  sample  book  together  with 
the  name  of  a  nearby  jobber.  Address  The 
Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  178.  Manufacturers  of  fine  coated  papers 
exclusively  since  1888. 


Gantine^ 


Can FOLD 

suntCMarouMMO 


ASHOKAN 

l*a  1  CHAMEL  BOOK 


ESOPUS 


0.  3  CMAAUl.  SOOM 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 

COATED  OM8  SIDC 
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T^OES  a  paper  continue 

to  carry   more   than 

double  the  paid  linage  of 

the  next  journal  in  its  field 

unless  it's  a  pretty  good 

advertising  medium  ?     We 

are   talking  about  Oral 

Hygiene  for  reaching 

dentists 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:    W.    B.    Conant,    Peoples    Gas 

Bldg.,    Harrison    8448. 
NEW    YORK:    Stuart    M.    Stanley,    53 

Park  Place,  Barclay  8547. 
ST.   LOUIS:  A.  D.  McKinney,  Syndicate 

Trust  Bldg.,   Olive  43. 
LOS     ANGELES:    E.    G.     Lenzner,    922 

Chapman  Bldg.,  Vandike  5238. 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A. B.C. 

Represented   by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


Chlcaco 


New  York 

Saa  Fruieisco 


In  Sharper  Focus 


C.  H.  Stoddart 

A  MOST  remarkable  celebration  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  September  21 
— the  dinner  to  be  given  to  C.  H. 
Stoddart,  marking  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  entrance  into  the  advertis- 
ing profession. 

Charles  Henry  Stoddart  —  better 
known  to  all  the  advertising  profes- 
sion as  "C.  H."  or  "Charlie" — was 
born  in  the  Catskills  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
and  went  to  New  York  City  in  1873. 
In  September,  1875,  he  became  adver- 
tising   representative    of    the    Sunday 


halfway  point — twenty-five  years  ago 
— his  friends  gave  him  a  dinner  at 
which  there  were  127  present.  The 
dinner  celebrating  his  "golden  anniver- 
sary" will  surpass  anything  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  advertising 

business. 

*     *     * 

L.  A.  McQueen 
By  Himself 

I  WAS  born  in  Wisconsin  (which  by 
the  way  does  not  mean  that  I  am  a 
red)  and  after  finishing  a  four-year 
course  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  at 
the  State  University  there,  1  entered 
the  employ  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company  as  a  "Better  Letters 
Expert." 

In  1922  I  was  made  Advertising 
Manager  and  still  hold  down  this  posi- 
tion, which  is  ample  proof  that  a  course 
in  chemistry  qualifies  one  eminently 
for  an  advertising  position. 

You  can  see  from  the  picture  that 
my  "orange  grove"  in  Akron  (laugh 
you  sons  of  Sunkist)  is  my  chief  hobby. 
My  five-year-old  daughter  is  probably 
the  most  important  thing  in  my  life 
(providing    Friend    Wife    doesn't    read 


School  Times  and  Baptist  Teacher,  two 
of  the  leading  religious  publications. 
After  two  or  three  years,  he  gave  these 
up  and  took  over  the  representation  of 
some  mail  order  papers,  or,  as  they 
were  then  known,  "chromo  publica- 
tions." Later  he  conducted  an  adver- 
tising agency  in  New  York,  placing 
the  account  of  the  Biglow  &  Main, 
publishers  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
Gospel  Hymns,  and  also  the  early  ad- 
vertising of  Warner  Brothers  corsets. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Stoddart  became  asso- 
ciated with  Frank  A.  Munsey,  at  the 
inception  of  The  Argosy.  He  has  been 
with  the  Munsey  Company  continu- 
ously since,  and  has  seen  the  advertis- 
ing business  develop  from  the  stage 
when  an  advertising  representative  was 
looked  upon  with  just  as  much  favor 
as  the  peddler  or  beggar  is  today. 

Mr.  Stoddart  has  been  prominent  and 
active  in  all  advertising  organizations 
— the  Advertising  Council  oif  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  the  A.  A.  C.  of 
W.,  the  National  Advertising  Golfer's 
Association,  the  Agate  Club,  the  Atlas 
Club,  and  for  twenty  years  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Off-the-Street  Club,  the 
Chicago  charity  supported  by  the  ad- 
vertising interests. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  to  look 
back  upon,  but  Mr.  Stoddard  can  do  so 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure.  He 
can  view  fifty  years  of  accomplish- 
ments  and   firm   friendships.     At   the 


this),  and  my  greatest  ambition  is  to 
be  a  wonderful  orator  like  all  the 
other  advertising  men  I  know. 

My  outstanding  weakness  is  falling 
asleep  during  solicitations. 

Nothing  clever  or  original  about  me. 
I  have  done  some  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Better  Letters,  Advertising  and 
the  Relation  of  Intercommunicating 
Oscillographs  to  Mah  Jong. 

I  am  a  Deacon  in  one  of  Akron's 
leading  churches,  play  bridge  for 
money  and  drink  coffee. 

The  turning  point  in  my  life  was  on 
New  Year's  day  of  this  year,  when  I 
resolved  to  stop  asking  for  color  pages 
at  black  and  white  rates. 
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E  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNC- 
ING THE  ADDITION  OF  TO  D!D 
BARTON  TO  THE  EASTERN 
SALES  STAFF  OF  ADVERTISING 
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fi         THE        BOOK'CADILLAC        HOTEL        —-^        D  E  T  R  O 


Unlimited  Luxury  at 
Limited  Cost 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  and  up 
475  Rooms  at  $4  and  $5       Sample  Rooms,  $5  and  $8 

Guests  of  the  Book-Cadillac  pay  no  premium  for  the 
superlative  comforts  and  service  they  enjoy  at  Detroit's 
finest  hotel. 

Exceptional  facilities  both  in  number  of  guest  rooms  and 
in  the  wide  variety  of  restaurants  allow  an  unusual 
combination  of  quality  and  low  price. 

Special  Luncheon  Served  Daily  in  English  Qrill  and 
Blue  Room  *1.25 

Dinner  De  Luxe  in  Blue  Room  and  English  Qrill  *2 

(Except  Sunday) 

Venetian  Room  a  la  Carte 

The 

BmkOdJMt 

HOTEL  COMPANY  -  DETROIT 

Roy  CARRUTHERS,  President 

WASHINGTON     BOULEVARD     AT     MICHIGAN     AVENUE 


1 

rJi^^^^'**"S:  Lists 

H  ^^^4.^R^■Uh^V  ^i^l  ^<i'p  you  increase  sales 

■  ■4|k^\^0llHV'J  Send  for  FREK  caUlotr  kIvIdht  coast* 

PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 

'4 

^^Q^\^W^^^     naroeaof  yourbest  prospectlvecustoin- 

It    your    laleaman   oould    ibotv   akeptloal    proiDecU 
thB    testlmonltl    Ittteri    ind    orden    received   from 
■attsfled    eustomen.    It    would    remove    doubt    and 
get    the    order.      Don't    leave    teitlmonlal    letten 
lying  Idle   Id  your  filea — give  them  to  your   men 
and   Increase   your  Bales   thru   their   use. 
WriX*   1m   itamftjttit   and   vrietta. 

ulKKiffnn  (IF!fei^Mlffi!ni9 

1 

■  - -- 1 

JJAX   PHOTO    I'KIM    LU.,  .11  ft.  Adam-.  Slrcci.  thicsto 

BOOI^BINDING 
MflGflZINE 

1    '  RftactiQsSflOO  Binderies  \ 
1    ■    18W.34THST.  NEWYORK     ' 

m  VIEISISA  the  Best  Known 
Advertising   Representative 

with    several    offices   thruout    the   territory, 
is    willing  to  take   the   general    representa- 
tion   for   daily   and   trade    papers,   etc.,    in 
ficrman   Austria. 
Rnk^rt  Wnrv      ^'«"  VI.  Barnabitengassft  4, 

ivoDen  nurz    deutsch  oesterreich 

Addressed  to  the  News- 
paper Advertiser 

OF  great  value  to  the  writer,  artist 
or  user  of  newspaper  advertising, 
and  extremely  interesting  even  to 
the  advertising  layman  is  the  new  vol- 
ume issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
ing, entitled  "The  Progress  of  News- 
paper Advertising."  Inspired  by  the 
praise  and  general  comment  excited  by 
their  1924  publication,  "The  Right  Way 
to  Use  Newspaper  Space,"  the  bureau 
offers  this  latest  contribution  as  a  fur- 
ther chapter  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment in  appearance  and  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  sections  of  the  daily 
papers. 

Chapters    deal    with    such    imminent 
subjects  as  the  applied  effectiveness  of 


ertainly,  anyone  can  buy  fine 

ginger  and  pure  sugar  and  sparkling  crystals  of 
fruit  juices.  1  Andthere'squitcalot  of  good,  pure 
water  in  the  world  that  doesn't  belong  to  us.  ^ny- 
eitf  can  get  that,  too!  5  But  let  this  thought  sink 
in:  Nobody  can  put  these  things  together  in  the 
Clicquot  Club  way— KoJorfy  bat  Ciicguot  Club.  It's 
an  art,  for  the  full-pint  bottles  of  Clicqu(St  Club 
Ginget  Ale  (Regular  or  Pale  Dry>  conrain  a  price- 
less ingredient  that  can't  be  bought— /or/y  yean  of 
knming  hcrjr  to  make  good  drmis.  5  Regular 
Clicquot  Club  is  full  of  zest  and  vigor.  Pale  Drv 
Clicquot  Club  is  extremely  mild  and  subtle.  5  Be- 
lieve us— ii'j  a  gift.'.  The  Clicquot  Club  Company, 
Minis.  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


different  sizes  and  types  of  insertions, 
taste  trends,  simplicity  and  "printabil- 
ity,"  practical  technique  for  portraits, 
the  drawing  of  buildings,  what  travel 
advertising  can  teach  the  manufac- 
turer, timeliness,  etc.  Each  discussion 
is  illustrated  by  actual  advertisements 
which  have  appeared  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  point 
out  the  -wrong  method  of  procedure  as 
well  as  the  right.  Thus,  while  we  are 
treated  to  the  usual  number  of  shining 
examples  (all  very  well  chosen,  by  the 
way),  we  are  also  given  something 
with  which  to  contrast  them. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  chap- 
ters on  "printability"  and  practical  por- 
trait technique,  two  subjects  which  are 
all  too  frequently  neglected  or  taken  for 
granted  if  we  are  to  judge  by  examples 
which  come  to  hand  almost  every  day 
of  the  year.  These  chapters  may  be 
said  to  typify  the  principle  of  the 
whole  volume:  Simple  application  of 
good  sense  to  the  problems  of  what 
gives  promise  of  becoming  in  time 
something  of  an  art  in  itself. 
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A  group  of  textile  men 


Who  Are  the  Best  Judges  of 
an  Industrial  Paper? 


WHAT  publication  is  the  best  adver- 
tising medium  in  any  particular  in- 
dustrial field?     Who  are  the  best  judges? 

Are  the — 

Executives  in  the  Indtistry  1 

Some  claim  they  are.  These  men  know  the 
industry  and  its  needs.  They  also  know 
what  periodical  is  best  meeting  these  needs. 

Or  should  the  credit  be  given  to  the — 

Advertisers  to  the  Industry  ? 

Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  men 
who  advertise  to  the  executives  of  an  in- 
dustry are  in  a  strategic  position  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  relative  worth  of  the  peri- 
odicals serving  that  industry.  They  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  RESULTS. 

Regardless  of  which  group  has  the  stronger 
claim  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very 
best  judges  are  those  who  are  in  both 
groups — those  who  are  both  executives  in 
the  industry  and  advertisers  to  the  industry. 

This  rare  combination  exists  in  the  textile 

industry.  Spinners  of  cotton  yarn  own  and 
control  huge  mills.  They  sell  their  product 
to  Weavers  and  Knitters  who  own  and  con- 
trol other  huge  mills.  The  spinners  use 
advertising.     Where  do  they  place  it? 

Cotton  yarn  mills  operating  6,201,674  spin- 
dles, or  62%  of  the  total  number  of  all  sale 


'^ 

w 

cotton  yarn  spindles  in  the  country  adver- 
tise in  Textile  World  either  directly  or 
through  their  sales  agents.  Woolen,  worst- 
ed and  silk  yarn  mills  also  use  its  adver- 
tising pages  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
The  majority  of  those 
not  advertising  have 
their  entire  product  reg- 
ularly contracted  for  by 
a  few  large   customers. 

The   overwhelming 
choice  of  the  yarn  man- 
ufacturers in  the   selec- 
tion of  Textile  World  (in  which  they  use 
twice  the  number  of  pages  that  they  use  in 
the  next  four  papers  combined)    is  expert 
testimony  from  the  most  competent  judges. 

Additional  facts  about  the  textile  industry 
and  Textile  World  are  given  in  "How  to 
Sell  Textile  Mills."  If  you  haven't  already 
received  a  copy,  you  are  welcome  to  one. 


Lm-tMl    itmt    paid    cireularton   in    (h«    tmstUm   fimld 


Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 
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Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"There  is  much  talk,"  said  the 
architect,  "among  the  archi- 
tectural journals  as  to  which  is 
the  best"  Amid  a  chaos  of 
claims,  however,  I  notice  one 
solid  incontrovertible  FACT — 
The  Architectural  Record  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of 
architect  subscribers.  Rather 
significant,  don't  you  think? 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11660) 

r/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member  A.  B.  C  Member  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


*Wo  7nan*s  judgment  is  better  than  his  information,  and  no 
manager  is  entitled  to  exercise  his  judgment^affecting  as  it 
does,  the  interest  of  his  entire  organization,  until  he  has  before 
him  the  facts  necessary  before  proceeding  totvard  the  planning 
and   execution   of   the  program  for  which  he   is  responsible." 

— Fowler  Manning,  Director  of  Sales,  The  Hoover  Company, 

The  Famous  Bourse  Fact -Getting   Organization 

After  17  years  of  experience  The  Business  Bourse  is  America's 
leading  business  fact-finding  machinery  and  service,  headed  by 
J.  George  Frederick.     Note  these  superb  facilities: 

^220  local,  resident  investigators,  from  coast  to  coast,  to  get  ques- 
tionnaire answers  from  dealers,  jobbers,  housewives,  auto  owners;  at 
low    cost    per    questionnaire.       (Write    for    samples    and    prices.) 

^389  industries  now  covered;  60  to  ISO  typewritten  page  up-to-date 
reports  available  at  $150.00  each;  detailed  fact  and  figure  on  mer- 
chandiiiing    situation. 

^—120   special   researches   available   at  low   cost,   on   general   merchandising 

problems,    such    as    price    maintenance,    house-to-house    selling    method, 

selling  direct  to  retaUers,  sales  finance,  etc. 
——superb    facilities    for    confidential,    individual    researches,     and    counsel 

by     J.     George     Frederick,     for     20     years     one     of     the     country's     best 

known  merchandising  and  sales  specialists, 
—the    largest    business    data    files     available    today. 

The  Business  Bourse 

15  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


Foreign  Language 
Campaigns 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  36] 

Mrs.  Cohen  will  refuse  a  box  of  Bab- 
bitt's Cleanser  unless  it  has  a  "Kosher" 
label.  It  certainly  requires  an  elastic 
imagination  to  see  what  can  be  Kosher 
or  Unkosher  about  a  scouring  powder! 

Mrs.  Konta,  an  ardent  believer  in 
Communism,  just  dotes  on  red  pepper, 
the  favorite  condiment  of  her  native 
land.  But  woe  unto  the  grocer  who  at- 
tempts to  sell  her  this  spice  packed  in 
a  box  bearing  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Coat  of  Arms. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  advertisers 
who  are  successful  in  the  English  lan- 
guage newspapers  suddenly  seem  to 
become  bereft  of  all  ordinary  business 
judgment  when  they  enter  the  un- 
charted sea  of  foreign  language  field. 
When  you  consider  that  there  are  sec- 
tions on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
containing  327,000  souls  to  the  square 
mile,  and  that  the  population  per  mile 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is 
only  35  per  square  mile,  there  is  a 
market  here  worth  cultivating.  If  the 
remainder  of  the  city  should  be  as 
densely  populated  as  this  East  Side 
district,  New  York  would  contain  al- 
most as  many  persons  as  there  are  in 
the  United  States.  The  World  Al- 
manac shows  that  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  residents  of  this  district  are  native 
born  of  native  parents.  Talk  about 
going  overseas  to  conquer  alien  trade! 
Here  is  a  market,  right  under  our 
nose,  that  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  accepted  and  prevailing  ideas,  and 
is  just  as  much  of  a  prize  worthy  of 
capture  as  any  faraway  market  across 
the  ocean  to  which  only  distance  lends 
enchantment. 


John  P.  Ahrens,  Jr. 

For  the  past  two  years  with  the 
Western  office  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  and  prior  to  that  time  West- 
ern manager  of  The  American  Boy,  has 
been  appointed  Western  advertising 
manager  of  The  American  Legion 
Weekly  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Lawrence-Emerson  Agency 

Is  the  new  name  of  L.  D.  Cram  and 
associates,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  advertis- 
ing agency,  which  has  been  taken  over 
by  Lawrence  Dornbos  and  Emerson 
Bouwens. 


Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 


Forrest  U.  Webster 

Formerly  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  and  previous  to  that  vice- 
president  of  Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  The 
Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manufacturers 
of  electric  control  devices. 
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Eveiy Sales  ^QdAdyertisinc[ 
Executive  ^p^HtaftXhis 
Book  ^ 


A  copy  will  he 
mailed  gratis  to 
business  execu^ 
tives  who  mahe 
the  request  on 
Aier  business 
ttationery. 


America's  81 
Principal  Markets 


U.  No  BadTwd.  Ma». 
44.  No  H«««>,  CoiM. 


If.  Detroit.  KUcfa. 

la.  DuluttuMlnn. 

11.  El  Pmo.  T«s. 

n.  ErlcPa. 

n.  F«n  RlTcr,  KUm. 

M.  FUnl.  Mkh. 

U.  Fort  Worth.  Tn. 

».  Crwwl  lUptd^  Mkh. 

27.  H«t/ord.  CoiM. 

S.  HDUMon,T(z. 

n.  Indianapolis  Ind.    ' 

30.  Jaduomtlla,  FI^ 

31.  Jcnvy  Oty.  N-  J. 
31.  KaiMM  Oty.  Kan. 
3J.  K^>m»  at7.  Mo. 
M.  UaAfw^aa,C^ 
li.  UwiavfSe.  Kr. 

It.  L0*«II,MaM. 
V.  LfM.Maa». 


4L  No  York,  N.  T. 

«7.  Noffoik.  Va. 

m.  Oaklaad.C«L 

«*.  OklahanaOtr.OU* 

K.  OBiahA.Hib. 

II.  Fat0«an.  N.  J. 

n.  Paorla.  tQ. 

13.  PhOadal^diU.  Pb. 

M.  Fittaburc  Pa. 

IS.  PorOai^Ora. 

K.  ProrUaiMia,  R.  L 

(7.  RcatUiv.  Pa. 

n.  Ridunood.  Va. 

ft.  KoAttm,  N.  r. 

40.  Salt  Laka  ClCy,  Utah 

<1.  San  Antotrio,  Tac 

il.  San  Frandaoo.  CaL 

U.  Schanactadr.  N.  Y. 

U.  Scraiuon.  Pa. 

U.  Snttlc,  Wuh. 

U.   Spokana,  Waik. 


«•.  St-UuKMo. 
49.  Sc  Paul.  MbMi. 
n.  SyrMuaa.  N.  Y. 

71.  ToUdOiO. 
n.  Tk«MiM.N.  J. 
rc  Tiwr.  N.  Y. 


41.  Narfivffla,  Tmi 


7S.  Tulaa.OU^ 

7«.  IMcs.  N.  Y. 

n    Waahincton.  D  C 

71.  Watarbury.  Coctti. 

79.  WUniii^ion.  Dtl. 

M.  Wonotar.  Maaa. 

II 
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In  this  important  neiv  book  markets  are  no  longer  a  matter 
of  vague  speculation.  They  have  passed  from  the  phantom 
to  the  tangible  through  the  first  successful  assembly  of  all 
important  characteristics  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  eco* 
nomical  distribution  and  wide  consimiption  of  advertised 
products. 

In  its  352  pages  of  authoritative  information  about  the  81 
•  principal  American  marlEtts  this  book  reveals  and  reviews 
in  detail  the  merchandising  possibilities  among  a  popula' 
tion  of  over  59,000,000  people,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  is  that  manufacturers,  sales  and  advertising  ex- 
ecutives are  now  able  to  deal  with  these  great  markets  in 
terms  of  facts  as  they  have  never  known  them  before.  They 
can  learn  at  a  glance,  for  all  or  part  of  the  81  principal 
markets  (all  markets  are  anal>-xed  and  tabulated  alike)  the 
popxilation,  numbers  of  families,  dwellings,  male  and  female 
buyers  over  15  years  of  age,  automobile  registrations  and 


the  numbers  of  wholesalers  and  retatlerv  is  25  lines  of 
business  in  every  town  of  1,000  population  or  more  in 
each  maH^et. 

This  bodk  is  an  authority.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Washington  a  new 
and  special  population  analysis  has  produced  the  popula- 
tion characteristics  that  are  used.  These  figures  bring  all 
population  statistics  up  to  January  1,  1925,  in  accordance 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  coniputed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  analysis  includes  nearly  3,000 
cities  and  towns. 

The  characteristics  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  and 
automobile  registrations  for  all  81  Markets  have  been  com- 
piled by  R.  L.  Polk  &.  Co.,  statistical  experts  and  publishers 
of  over  500  city  directories. 

A  copy  of  this  free  and  valuable  book  should  be  on  the  desk, 
of  every  sales  and  advertising  executive  and  will  be  n?''l<Hl 
to  those  who  make  the  request  on  their  business  stationery. 


Write  toda'^  to 

THE  100.000  GROUP 0/ AMERICAN  CITIES 

15  North  Weds  St^  Chicago,  lU. 


AJhmnt.H.  Y..  TW  ICmklirtAadiar  P 

■ad  TW  AUa»j  Emmw  No* 
Atlanta.  G^.  riii-fiat 


Dallaa.  Tcl.  Tima-HttaU 

Dayton,  O.,  Ntwt 

Dm  Motea.  U..  Ibcuwr  ff  TrtkB*-Na* 

D*uo4t.  Midi..  No* 

EIPmd,  Taaaa.  }Ut*U 

Erta.  P«-.  Pti»aaA-W«>«M 


Kanaa*  City,  Kan.. 
Kanaai  aty,  Nto,,  „ 
Uw  Anacica,  Cal..  Tu 
Lytm.  .^Um..  I>cb 
M«n*hifc  Ttnn..  C«_™, 
MUwMhn.  Wla..  Jmifimt 

Near  H»»B«.  Cmm 


d-Tain^ 


Oakland,  Cal  .  Trifcw..  RochoCcr.  N.  Y..  Tla»«»-Uaiai» 

OklaKonta  City.  Okla  .  TTw  DMh  Sail  Lake  Oty,  Utah.  Tn6-iw 

OUaJwwtna-dOUalM-MCMyTtaMa     Sm  Antonk).  To-.  E<*^  aad  No* 

Omaha.  N«b.,  WarU-HcroU  Sm  Franciaco,  c  '     -^ 

PManon.  N.  J..  Pra.»gMrd4aa  SchoMdwlT.  U. 

_  lid  Saajw  riiraaidt  Scranton.  Pa..  1 

pMri*.  DL.  lagn^TT— crtM  Seattle,  Wadi..  ' 

PhOMlalphla,  P*..  BmOmu  Spokane  WaA-, 
Portland.  Or«..  Or««a«iaa  a<td  Clwwlcl* 

Pn>.idai«c  R.  I     Jomal-SBUMia  St  LouU.  Mo..  PvM.Oup«iih 

Rli'unond.  Va..  Noa-Ladar  St.  Paul,  Mian..  Du»aiJ>  «  Pwuo 


SlFTMuaa.  N.  Y.,  fl«r«U 
TotadD.  O.,  BUdt 
Troy,  N.  v..  Mdc-d 
Tulaa.  OUa..  Tribuna 
Utica.  N    Y..  Obarrwr-OM 
Waihincton.  D.  C  Smt 
Watarbury,  Conn-.  Kc^HUicaa  a^ 


Prvm      Youncaiown.  O.    Vmd^, 
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Orders 


THE  most  exciting  part  of  the 
comedy  or  melodrama  (as  the 
case  may  be)  of  business  is  the 
desecration  of  the  well-known  dotted 
line.  The  order  is  the  fruit  of  busi- 
ness' being.  For  it  we  strive  and  by 
it  we  are  nurtured.  Then,  when  we 
talk  of  orders,  we  are  talking  turkey, 
as  the  saying  has  it. 

To  be  awarded  an  order  you  must: 

1.  Find  out  who  the  people  are  who 
can  be  sold.     (Your  market.) 

2.  Induce  them  to  buy. 

Not  a  hard  task  if  your  product  is 
in  demand  and  you  have  leeway 
enough  in  sales  expense.  But  with 
most  lines  there  is  plenty  of  competi- 
tion, as  to  both  quality  and  price.  So, 
in  the  selling  effort,  economy  must 
be  reckoned  with. 

The  magazines  are  useful  in  the 
economical  promotion  of  sales.  They 
reach  all  or  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  whom  your  goods  can  be  sold,  at 
a  very  low  cost  to  you.  They  provide 
the  receptive  attention  and  credulous 
interest  of  these  people  by  their  in- 
formative and  educational  editorial 
contents. 

In  the  power-plant  and  industrial 
fields,  especially  where  an  amount  of 
engineering  is  required  in  connection 
with  a  sale,  mail-orders  from  maga- 
zine advertising  are  not  normally  ex- 
pected. Yet,  mail-orders  are  actually 
encountered  from  time  to   time. 

In  the  preceding  ad  of  this  series, 
I  mentioned  inquiries  as  a  guide  to 
estimating  the  value  of  a  magazine. 
If  the  inquiries  are  properly  analyzed, 
this  is  quite  all  right.  But,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  inquiries  are  subject  to 
wide  variations.  One  magazine  might 
produce  a  hundred  fine  appearing  in- 
quiries and  no  sales.  Another  maga- 
zine might  produce  only  25  inquiries 
and  ten   sales. 

Give  us  the  latter  magazine  every 
time. 

While  inquiries  are  a  guide,  actual 
orders  are  the  last  word. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWDER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Many  cases  are  on  record  where  INDUS- 
TRIAL POWER  has  produced  mailorders 
for  its  advertisers.  It  might  do  the  same 
for  you.  How  about  discussing  the  prob- 
abilities with  usT 


London 

The  Best  Feature  of 
British  Newspapers 

By  far  the  best  feature  of  British 
newspapers  is  the  editorial  page.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  as  much  better  than  the  edi- 
torial page  of  an  equally  important 
American  daily  as  the  news  columns  of 
our  newspapers  are  better  than  the 
news  columns  of  British  papers. 

Take  the  morning's  Times — the  Lon- 
don Times,  I  mean — as  a  case  in  point. 
The  leading  editorial  is  headed  "A 
Communist  Catechism."  The  other 
editorials  are:  "France  and  Mosul," 
"The  Irish  Doctors"  and  "Sand 
Castles." 

All  four  are  literary  gems — extraor- 
dinarily well  conceived,  extraordinarily 
well  written.  Though,  doubtless,  the 
product  of  four  different  minds,  all  four 
editorials  have  certain  attributes  in 
common — sanity,  fair-mindedness,  logic, 
imagination  and  a  very  evident  desire 
to  tell  the  truth. 

Living  Costs  in  Europe 

A  California  woman  who  has  been 
in  Europe  for  seven  months  tells  me 
that  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Prance 
living  costs,  from  the  tourist's  stand- 
point, are  very  low — "real  cheap"  are 
her  words.  In  Austria  they  are  a  trifle 
higher — just  enough  to  be  noticeable. 
In  Germany  and  Switzerland  they  are 
considerably  higher — yet  not  unreason- 
able. In  Paris  and  the  north  of 
France  they  are  high.  It  costs  as  much 
— or  nearly  as  much — to  live  in  En- 
gland as  in  America;  and  in  Scotland 
it  costs  more. 

In  other  words,  the  further  north  you 
go  the  more  you  have  to  pay  for  food 
and  lodging — and  if  my  experience  is 
a  guide,  the  less  you  get,  no  matter 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

A  Simple  Formula 

Employ  capable  men — men  who  write 
"interesting  stuff."  Do  that  and  you 
will  build  circulation.  Build  circula- 
tion and  you  will  get  advertising.  Get 
advertising  and  you  will  have  money 
with  which  to  employ  more  men  who 
are  capable.  Thus  will  you  get  more 
circulation  and  more  advertising. 

That  seems  to  have  been  the  policy 


of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe.  Certain 
it  is  that,  in  journalistic  circles,  he  is 
given  credit  for  having  done  two 
things:  One,  of  paying  "journalists" 
— British  for  newspaper  men — a  decent 
wage;  and,  two,  of  securing  for  his 
papers  a  far  greater  volume  of  adver- 
tising than  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
rivals  had  secured. 

"What  a  City  to  Sack!" 

Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
Marshall  Blucher  came  to  London  and 
was  received  there  with  very  great 
honor.  The  story  goes  that  as  the  old 
Prussian  rode  through  the  streets  of 
London,  he  made  the  remark  which 
heads  this  paragraph. 

His  statement  comes  to  my  mind 
every  time  I  stroll  through  certain  por- 
tions of  London,  for,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  no  other  city  compares 
with  London,  either  in  number  of  stores 
or   variety   of   stocks   they   offer. 

In  the  shopping  districts,  which  are 
dominated  by  such  stores  as  Selfridge's, 
Harrod's,  Whiteley's  and  Barker's,  are 
any  number  of  smaller  stores  whose 
shelves  are  laden  with  articles  of  utility 
or  beauty — articles  which  have  been 
brought  to  England  from  every  part  of 
the  globe;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
have  given  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
many  a  London  home.  These  stores, 
you  understand,  are  really  "second- 
hand" stores.  But  their  proprietors 
prefer  to  be  known  as  "dealers  in 
antiques." 

Of  the  Clan  Fraser 

We  in  America  have  little  conception 
of  the  loss  in  man-power  which  Great 
Britain  suffered  during  the  war. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  a  little  city 
in  Scotland  whose  population  is  about 
22,000.  Inscribed  on  the  city's  war 
memorial  were  the  names  of  717  men 
"who  died  that  Freedom  might  live." 
Fifty-seven  of  them  were  Frasers! 

Fore! 

Here  is  a  golf-story  I  heard  a  day 
or  two  ago: 

Somewhat  later  in  life  than  is  usual- 
ly the  case,  a  Scot  took  up  golf.  He 
played  unceasingly.  All  of  a  sudden, 
he  quit  the  game.  Weeks  passed. 
Never  a  club  did  Sandy  swing.  A 
friend  stopped  him  one  day  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  given  up  golf. 

"Aye!"  said  Sandy. 

"Do  you  no'  like  it?" 

"Aye!" 

"Then  why  gi'e  it  up?" 

"Have  ye  no'  heeard?"  asked  Sandy. 
"I  lost  ma  ba'!" 

Jamoc. 
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The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  oj  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 
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IHARLIE  DOWNES  is  well 
known  to  HARDWARE  AGE 
readers  as  a  keen  student  of 
merchandising,  a  news  and  mar- 
ket   editor    on   whose   judgment 

they  can   safely  depend.      TTiey  know  him 

through  his  writings,  his  attendance  at  their 

conventions   and    his   visits   to    their   stores. 

Charlie    Downes    joined    the    HARDWARE 

AGE  Editorial  Staff  at  the  close  of  the  War. 

He  brought  with  him  an  unusual  ability  to 

write,    developed   by   five  years'    newspaper 

experience,  boundless  enthusiasm,  unlimited 

energy  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  something 

worth  while. 

Possessed   of  a  keenly  analytical   mind,   he 

immediately  applied  himself  to  an  intensive 

study     of     hardware     merchandising.        For 

seven  years  he  traveled  over  a  large  part  of 

the  East,   South   and   Middle  West  seeking 

practical  sales  ideas,  store  arrangement  and 

"The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper 


Charles  Downes,  Pacific  Coast  Editor 

display  methods,  which  he  presented  to 
HARDWARE  AGE  readers  in  his  own  at- 
tractive,  interesting  and  breezy  w^ay. 

His  ability  to  grasp  quickly  the  essential 
points  of  a  subject  made  him  a  welcome 
editorial  representative  at  trade  conventions. 
It  also  fitted  him  admirably  to  analyze  mar- 
ket conditions  and  give  his  readers  those 
market  facts  so  necessary  to  the  successful 
handling  of  a  hardware  business. 

Today  he  is  personcdly  carrying  to  Pacific 
Coast  merchants  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  In  return  he  is 
gathering  new  ideas  to  pass  on  to  the  trade. 

Charlie  Downes  holds  a  recognized  place 
among  the  thinkers,  writers  and  merchan- 
disers who  are  maintaining  the  prestige  of 
HARDWARE  AGE  as  the  merchandising, 
news  and  market  authority  of  the  hardware 
field. 


A.  B.C. 


239  West  39*"  Street '^IP' New  Yorlc  City 
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The    Test    Proof    Toils 

It's  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  you  to 
hope  your  plates 
will  print. 

With  the  Reilly 
Test  Proof  you 
know  it. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE    FITZROY    0840 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orden,     checks,     maps,     reporlB,     blueprints,     etc. 

PHOTOSTAT   prinU    are    convlnclnjc    photographic 

factimltea — produced    without    plates. 

Bend  for  8ample». 

Bert  price§—-QuU!ke$t   tervice. 

Commerce  Photo  Print  Corporation 

80   Maiden   Lane  New   York   Olty 


Bakers  Weekly  ft-.^-^„-,ucir; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 4S  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343   S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward^  New  York 

Jewlib  Dally  Forward  li  the  world'i  larffeit  Jewlih 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  eomblned  total 
elroulatton  of  all  Jewish  newspaper!  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
United  Statei.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
rMult  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carrlea  the 
largest  Tolume  of  local  and  national  adrertlslng* 
Benden  effectlTo  mercbaodlslnf  aerrlea.  Bataa  oo 
raquett. 
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r    gent    Adverilslng    and    Market InK 

Service   for   manufacturers    who   desire 

maximum  results  from  their  efforts  In 

Correspondence    Invited. 

rA- J-DEMME  C  Company  Ud-J 
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"The  Terewth" 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38] 

provincial  and  Early  Victorian  prefer- 
ence for  my  own.  And  I  am  afraid  I 
have  never  noticed  the  exact  degree  of 
sweetness  even  in  that;  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  eating  my  tooth  brush. 
So  I  am  willing  to  accept  this  truth  on 
the  authority  of  others  of  a  more 
varied  and  voracious  experience.  The 
next  is  the  comparatively  mild  revela- 
tion that  the  wearing  of  woolen  un- 
derclothing of  a  certain  sort  is  es- 
sentially characteristic  of  men  of  ac- 
tion. I  note  down  this  truth  also  and 
proceed  to  the  next,  which  says  that 
while  there  are  doubtless  other  cigar- 
ettes in  the  world,  yet  all  cigarette 
smokers  have  been  unconsciously  wait- 
ing for  something  different,  something 
better,  which  is  now  offered  to  them. 

THIS  is  an  example  of  the  discovery 
of  truth,  not  in  the  future,  but  in 
the  subconsciousness.  It  is  not  every- 
body, even  among  psycho-analysts,  who 
knows  what  everybody  else  is  uncon- 
sciously waiting  for.  The  next  says 
that  everybody  (presumably  including 
myself)  is  saying  that  the  best  whiskey 
is  one  of  which  I  am  quite  unconscious 
of  having  even  heard  the  name.  The 
next  one  says  that  another  cigarette 
is  unique  and  resembles  the  voice  of 
the  singer  after  which  it  is  named.  On 
the  page  opposite  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son is  represented  as  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  another  whiskey.  This  truth 
is  of  a  third  order;  the  psychic  rather 
than  the  psychological.  Stevenson  is 
represented  as  saying  it  in  the  capacity 
of  a  ghost  risen  from  the  dead,  to  re- 
pair the  omission  by  which  he  neglected 
to  say  anything  of  the  sort  when  he 
was  alive.  On  the  next  page  I  learn 
that  faith,  imagination  and  courage 
are  the  qualities  that  have  placed  a 
particular  pattern  of  safe  in  the  fore- 
most position.  This  is  accompanied  by 
a  picture  of  Napoleon  surrounded  by 
the  smoke  of  an  artillery  battle;  to 
indicate  the  sort  of  scenes  that  the  busi- 
ness gentlemen  in  question  have  passed 
through  before  the  safe  became  really 
safe.  Then  we  come  to  a  remarkable  mo- 
tor car  which  is  superior  in  every  way 
to  much  more  expensive  cars,  but  which 
is  charitably  sold  for  a  very  much 
lower  price.  Finally  there  are  the  ad- 
vertisements of  various  medicinal  salts. 
Each  of  them  is  admittedly  better  than 
the  others.  All  of  them  produce  re- 
sults which  are  considered  wild  and  im- 
possible when  they  are  promised  by 
social  revolutions  or  great  religions; 
by  Utopia  or  the  New  Jerusalem.  The 
great  Utopian  word  "perfect"  is  delib- 
erately used  and  emphasized.  One  salt 
"keeps  mind  and  body  attuned  and  in 
perfect  condition."  Another  provides 
"the  joy  of  life  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion of  perfect  health  and  high  spirits." 
And  with  that  we  actually  come  to  the 
end  of  the  first  part  of  the  paper, 
which  consists  of  advertisements,  and 
come  upon  the  curious  survival  of  cer- 
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"Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
completed  quite  a  job— requiring  al- 
most constant  use  of  STANDARD 
RATE  AND  DATA  SERVICE. 
After  doing  this,  I  cannot  help  but 
write  you  a  few  lines  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  Service. 

D.  J.  Crimmins ,  Contract  Manager, 
Harry  C.  Michaels  Company, 

An  Advertising  Agency 
New  York  City. 
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ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 
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tain  other  sheets  of  merely  literary 
interest,  which  are  still  wedged  into  the 
middle  of  it.  There  is  another  thick 
magazine  of  advertisements  at  the  end, 
doubtless  full  of  other  truths  for  which 
we  have  all  been  unconsciously  waiting. 
But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  wade 
through  them  in  order  to  prove  once 
more  what  we  all  know  already.  I  have 
taken  a  perfectly  fair  sample  of  the 
actual  successive  items  of  perfectly 
respectable  advertisements  in  a  per- 
fectly respectable  paper.  I  have  not 
quoted  any  of  the  exceptionally  bad 
advertisements  which  appear  in  other 
papers;  the  swindling  advertisements 
that  offer  to  teach  what  obviously  can- 
not be  taught;  the  quack  advertise- 
ments that  offer  to  cure  what  cannot 
in  any  such  fashion  be  cured;  the 
medical  discoveries  that  heal  contrary 
diseases  with  the  same  drug;  the  cer- 
tain road  to  success  opened  by  pioneers 
who  have  failed  in  everything  else;  the 
sex  advertisements  that  are  full  of  ob- 
scenity and  perversion;  the  journalistic 
scares  that  are  alive  with  panic  and 
treason.  I  have  taken  ordinary  adver- 
tisement at  its  best;  and  I  leave  it  to 
anybody's  common  sense.  As  a  lie  it 
is  a  lark.  Nay,  as  a  lie  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate lark.  Some  sort  of  humour  and 
humanity  might  be  got  out  of  these 
things  considered  as  tall  stories  like 
Baron  Munchausen's.  But  if  those  who 
tell  them  tell  us  that  they  are  true, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  their  "ideal"  of 
truth  ? 

THE  only  defence  of  these  state- 
ments, of  course,  is  that  nobody  be- 
lieves them.  In  other  words,  the  only 
real  defence  of  those  thus  professing  to 
tell  the  truth  is  that  we  have  all  got  used 
to  their  telling  lies.  But  if  it  is  a  bad 
intellectual  vice  to  get  used  to  telling 
lies,  it  is  a  worse  intellectual  vice  to 
get  used  to  telling  lies  and  to  bragging 
about  telling  the  truth.  That  sort  of 
thing  weakens  the  mind  in  a  worse 
fashion.  These  lies  may  become  harm- 
less by  becoming  meaningless ;  but  only 
when  all  human  language  and  human 
judgment  have  become  meaningless 
with  them.  When  men  really  think  it 
natural  and  normal  to  say  that  men  of 
action  are  to  be  judged  by  their  under- 
clothing, they  have  lost  the  use  of 
human  speech.  When  people  have 
reached  the  point  of  gushing  over  a 
sweet  tooth  brush  or  describing  a  mild 
aperient  as  perfect  happiness,  they  are 
paralyzing  in  themselves  the  noble 
power  of  praise. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  souls  of 
such  people  to  be  cynical  about  adver- 
tisement than  to  be  idealistic  about  ad- 
vertisement. There  is  no  necessity  to 
be  either;  for  advertisement  in  itself, 
as  I  have  said,  is  not  a  sin  or  even  a 
scandal.  Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  indi- 
vidual advertisers  if  it  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  our  fault,  for  tolerating  the  rule 
of  mere  money,  so  that  it  can  paint  the 
world  with  its  own  vulgar  pattern.  We 
have  none  of  us  any  right  to  play  the 
Pharisee  to  these  people;  but  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  the  line  when  they 
play  the  Pharisee  to  us. 
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Winter  and  a  Coal 
Strike 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 

that  the  present  fight  will  not  move 
along  true  to  form.  The  moment  the 
mines  shut  down,  speculators  will  take 
hold  and  coal  that  was  going  direct  to 
consumers  will  be  forced  to  pass 
through  several  hands,  leaving  a  suc- 
cession of  profits  to  middlemen  which 
the  ultimate  consumer  will  have  to  pay. 
As  soon  as  things  look  serious,  another 
Federal  Coal  Commission  will  likely 
be  appointed  and  its  report  will  be  com- 
pleted and  filed  in  some  dusty  pigeon- 
hole long  after  the  strike  has  ended. 

PRESIDENT  LEWIS  of  the  miners' 
union  knows  his  coal  industry  like 
an  open  book.  He  is  surrounded  by  an 
organization  that  is  well  informed  and 
highly  efficient.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  psychology  of  the 
mine  owners  and  he  knows  how  to  play 
one  group  against  another.  He  knows 
that  with  industry  active  this  fall  and 
with  the  new  immigration  laws  in 
effect,  there  will  not  be  available  a 
great  army  of  unemployed  workers  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  persuaded  to  go 
into  the  mines.  He  knows  that  in  the 
anthracite  field  present  laws  entirely 
prevent  the  mine  owners  from  employ- 
ing strike-breakers.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  that  Lewis  knows  that  the 
public  does  not  understand,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  acts  with  such 
confidence  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  pub- 
lic opinion. 

If  the  present  trouble  is  going  to  de- 
velop into  a  finish  fight,  the  consumer  of 
coal  had  better  lay  in  plenty  of  fuel  to 
see  him  through  the  troublous  weeks 
that  will  surely  come.  The  talk  about 
the  many  substitutes  for  coal  is  also  ab- 
surd in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
quantity  of  these  substitutes  available 
represents  little  more  than  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  nation's  daily  fuel  requirements. 

The  only  hope  that  the  present  situ- 
ation develops  in  one's  mind  is  the 
thought  that  this  coal  strike  may  be 
so  big  and  so  serious  that  we  will  be 
forced  to  recognize  that  our  great  fuel 
industry  is  a  business  apart;  that  it  is 
just  as  important  we  have  no  interrup- 
tion in  the  free  flow  of  coal  to  con- 
sumers, as  in  the  unobstructed  dis- 
tribution of  mail  to  our  homes  and 
offices.  Under  existing  conditions,  one 
man  in  control  of  600,000  coal  miners 
can  cut  off  60  per  cent  of  our  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  disturb  not  merely 
one  or  two  industries,  but  threaten  the 
whole  life  of  the  nation. 

So  far  as  America's  coal  industry  is 
concerned,  compulsory  arbitration  is 
correct  in  principle  and  constructive  in 
action.  Canada  has  proved  that  to  be 
true.  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience 
with  the  notion  that  we  can  handle  the 
mining  of  coal  as  we  do  the  production 
of  potatoes.  There  will  never  be  fuel 
peace  in  this  country  until  we  cease  to 
be  dominated  by  archaic  beliefs. 
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the  highest  type  of  conservative  associates.     Box 
Xo.  300,    Adv.   and   Selling    Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.. 
New  York  City. 

ADVERTISING    MANAGER,    27, 
Forceful  copy  writer  and  layout  man  with  ideas; 
experienced     in     agency,     newspaper,     retail    and 
wholesale     fields ;     capable     executive.       Address 
Advertiser,   269   W.   81st   St.,    New   York  City. 

GENERAL   MANAGER 
I   have  a  successful  record   covering  seven  years 

Service 

organizing,    managing    and    promoting    sales,    ad- 
vertising and  general  business  development.    This 
experience    has    been    founded   on    eight   years    of 
accounting,    auditing,    finance   and   systematizing. 
I  am  32,  married,  tactful,  ambitious  and  possess 
a    pleasing    personality    and    appearance.      I    am 
not  satisfied   with  my   present   connection  on  ac- 
count  of   its   limitations,  and   am   in    search   of  a 
position    where    hard    work    and    results    will    be 
rewarded.       I    can    negotiate    immediately.      Box 
No.    301,   Adv.    and    Selling    Fort..    9    East   38th 

JINGLES    AND    SLOGANS 
My    suggestions    now    in    use    by    National    Ad- 
vertisers.       Send     me     your     booklet — strengthen 
weak    points.       Rates    only    $3     for    preliminary 
analysis.      ROSE    MAYO,    Station    F,    Box    19, 
New  York. 

DISTINCTIVE     COPY     SERVICE 
Complete     campaigns — features — readers     verse — 
house     organs     published — advertisers     anywhere 
write — Forrest    W.    Tebbetts,    623    Knickerbocker 
nidg..    New  York    City. 

St.,    New   York    City. 

Help  Wanted 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

14  West  40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 

Circulation    Manager    wanted    by    long    estab- 
lished trade  paper   in   meclianical   line.      One   who 
can    personally    compile    A. B.C.     statement    pre- 
ferred.    Give  age,  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
Box    304,    Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East   38th 
St.,    New    York    City. 

WANTED— ADVERTISING     MANAGER 
AND    PARTNER 
Two    owners    of   established,    well    financed    agri- 
cultural   monthly    in    country's   best   selling   terri- 
tory need  advertising  manager,  and  will  sell  third 
interest  with  $1,500  to  $2,000  down  payment  and 
liberal  terms  to  party  who  can  qualify.     Besides 
obvious    qualifications   in    salesmanship,    executive 
and   managerial  ability  is  desirable  as   future  op- 
portunities include  possibility  of  managing  entire 
business.     Illness     of    one     owner     makes    quick 
action    necessary.     Replies    should   give  character 
and   business  references,   experience  and  training, 
age,     family,     present    earning    capacity.       Corre- 
spondence   mutuallv    confidential.       Address    Box 
No.  299  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 

MULTIGRAPHING       $2.50     PER       THOUS- 
AND ANY   SIZE.   LOWEST  RATE  IN  NEW 
YORK— WHY    PAY    MORE 

Reduce    the   cost   of   your   facsimile  letters    by 
using    FEDERAL    service.      Only    one    fiat    rate 
for    multigraphing    letters    of    all    sizes,    whether 
3    or    53    lines    viz:    $2.50    a   thousand.      Quality 
of    work    and    speed    of    service     is     unexcelled. 
Plant    operates    24    hours    a    day.    Prompt    mes- 
senger service   is  maintained   to   all  parts   of  the 
city.      Phoning   Watkins    4263    will   bring  a  rep- 
resentative  to   you   with    samples. 

FEDERAL     LETTER     COMPANY 

70   FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 

Multigraphing,    addressing,    and    complete    mail- 

Brafich  Office  Service 

Position  Wanted 

NEW   YORK    MAIL    ADDRESS   $2.08 

ARTIST— LETTERER 
Expert    in     quick    show-card    style    with    twelve 
vears'  varied   experience  desires  connection.     Box 
No.  298,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.. 
New   York   City. 

Other  services   $3.00  up.     Office  services.     Tele- 
phone messages  taken  $5.00.     Write  for  circular. 
Room    501,    32    Union    Square,    Telephone    Stuy- 
vesant   8300. 

SALES   PROMOTION 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 
I  have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  develop- 
ment  of   sales   under   severe   handicaps.      Let   me 
study  your   problem   in  my   spare   time   and  give 
me    an    opportunity    to    help    you    increase    your 
business.     Box  No.   303,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miscellaneous 

AGENTS'    names    neatly    typewritten    from    our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,    Chicago 

GIBBONS     knows     CANADA" 


TOKONTO 


IS    Limited.     I./.-cr/;: 
MdNTRKAl 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


THE  PENTON 
PRESS 


TIME 


FAVORABLE  printing  costs,  substantial 
postal  savings,  and  prompt  distribution 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  Cleveland 
offers  to  publishers.  In  Cleveland,  The  Pentpn 
Press  has  built  up  a  splendid  plant  which 
prints  publications  such  as  Time,  Saturday 
Review  ofLiterature,  IndiaRubberReview , 


Secrets,  Finance  and  Industry  and  the 
Fourth  District  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 
In  addition  it  issues  the  six  great  industrial 
journals  owned  by  the  Penton  Publishing  Co, 
— Iron  Trade  Reviews,  Daily  Metal  Trade, 
The  Foundry,  Abrasive  Industry,  Marine 
Revievy  and  Powrer  Boating. 


Publish  in  Cleveland! 

The  Penton  Press  Company 


the  printing  division  of 
The  Penton  Publishing  Co. 


Cleveland 


Ohio 
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Pulls! 


"I  have  been  meaning 
for  some  time  to  write 
you  about  our  results 
but  have  not  been  re- 
minded of  it  until 
today.  TIME  has  been 
quite  a  surprise  packet 
for  us.  When  we 
started  our  trial  we 
hoped  that  TIME 
might  prove  a  moder- 
ate success,  but  it  has 
worked  out  to  be  one 
of  our  best  discover- 
ies and  peculiarly 
enough  large  space  is 
best  for  us  not  only  in 
cost  per  order  but  also 
in  cost  per  inquiry.''' 


THE  sure  way  to  tell  if  your  ad- 
vertising is  being  read  is  by  the 
response  to  its  appeal.  If  it  isn't  pull- 
ing, it  isn't  paying. 

Advertisers  who  use  TIME  find  that 
they  talk  to  a  market  that  is  largely 
made  up  of  people  who  do  respond  to 
advertising. 

TIME'S  readers  not  only  read  the 
advertising,  but  are  of  an  unusually 
responsive  class.  Read  the  excerpt 
from  a  letter  that  has  come  to  us  (un- 
solicited) from  an  advertiser  in  TIME. 

When  you  make  up  your  advertising 
schedules,  remember  that  TIME  sells 
CLASS  circulation  at  MASS  rates — and 
it  PULLS! 


ROBERT  L.  JOHNSON,  Advertising  Manager 

TIME 

The  Weekly  News- Magazine 
236  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Western 

POWERS  AND  STONE 
38  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicaco,  III. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

ye-.c  England 

SWEENEY  &   PRICE 
127   Federal   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Southern 

F.  J.  DUSOSSOIT 

1502    Land  Title  BuUdinK 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Everlastingly  Interesting 

IT'S  AN  eighteen-hour-a-day  job, 
keeping  a  business  paper  everlast- 
ingly interesting  to  its  readers.  It  means 
unsparing  enthusiasm  and  compels  an 
unending  willingness  to  spend  money  to 
get  the  kind  of  editorial  material  which 
will  keep  every  subscriber  a  rtever-miss- 
an-issue  reader.  ^  ^ 

Do  the  editorial  job  properly,  and  the 
circulation  curve  will  never  sag.  It  will 
trend  healthily  upward. 

The  last  time  we  published  a  circula- 
tion figure  for  "National  Petroleum 
News"'\n  this  magazine  (Dec.  17, 1924) 
it  was  13,110. 

Today  it  is  14,554,  proof  of  the  fact 
that  if  you  do  the  editorial  job  properly, 
established  readers  will  stay  with  you 
and  new  readers  will  send  in  their  sub- 
scription dollars.  In  the  long  run,  spend- 
ing dollars  on  editorial  content  does  the 
better  job  in  building  and  holding 
subscriptions. 

NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 
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812  HURON  ROAD 


CLEVELAND 


District  Offices: 
TULSA,  OKLAHOMA  CHICAGO 

608  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.        360  North  Michigan  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

342  Madison  Avenue  608  West  Building 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Member  A.  B.  P. 


The  Weekly  Newspaper  of  a  Vast  Industry, 


You  don't  need  to  be  an 
oil  man  to  find  the  live, 
human  interest  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  "N. 
P.  N."  Let  us  send 
you  at  your  home,  for 
easy-chair  inspection, 
a  recent  issue. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
N  EWS 
812  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

YES— you  may  send  an  inspection 
copy  to 


Name. 
Home 
Address  . 


City- 


State. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  HEI^S 


Advertising 
&Sellin-*^ 

FORXNIGHTU 


Courtesy  New  York  Edison   Company. 
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SEPTEMBER  23,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 

"Are  You  Sacrificing  Future  Markets  for  Immediate  Sales?"  By  Walter  F. 
Wyman;  "Consumer  Stockholders  and  Their  Good  Will  Sales  Value"  By 
J.  George  Frederick;  "Let's  Stop  Guessing  About  Copy"  By  S.  H.  Giellerup; 
"Coordinating  the  Steps  of  a  Sampling  Campaign"  By  Thomas  J.  Grace 
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To  the  sellers  of  hats  in  Chicago: 

991,179  Heads  to  Hat! 

In  Chicago,  according  to  the  latest  government  cen- 
sus, there  are  991,179  males  15  years  of  age  and  over. 

If  each  one  of  these  buys  2  hats  a  year — a  low  estimate 
—  that  aggregates  1,982,358  hats  sold  annually  in 
Chicago  alone. 

Are  you  selling  your  share  of  these  hats? 

To  sell  more  hats  in  Chicago,  follow  the  lead  of  ex- 
perienced advertisers  in  this  market  and  advertise  more 
in  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Because  it  paid  them,  advertisers  bought  9,89-0,113 
agate  lines  of  display  advertising  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1925,  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  they  ever  bought  in  any  Chicago  daily 
newspaper  in  any  similar  period  of  any  year. 

These  9,890,113  agate  lines  of  display  advertising — 
1,878,372  lines  more  than  were  carried  by  its  nearest 
competitor,  a  morning  newspaper — are  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  value  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  the  advertisers  of  America. 

Among  the  approximately  1,200,000  daily  readers  of 
the  400,000  average  daily  circulation  of  The  Daily  News 
— there  are  about  half  a  million  masculine  heads  to  cover 
with  hats — 2  hats  a  year  for  each.  Figure  it  out  your- 
self. Here  is  a  market  that  warrants  increasing  your 
selling  message  in 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


Published  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc.,  9  East  38th  St.,   New  York,   N.   Y.     Subscription   price  $3.00  per 
v»ar.      Volume  5.     No.   11.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,    1923,    at   I'ost   Otflce    at   New   York    under   Act   of   March    3.    18;9. 
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When  coordinating  advertising 

with  sales  becomes  a  normal  part 

of  your  day's  work 


HERE  are  some  agencies 
whose  discussions  with 
their  clients  deal  with 
sales  as  often  as  they  do 
with  advertising  Being  accepted  as 
part  of  the  advertiser's  sales  depart- 
ment, they  receive  current  manu- 
facturing schedules  and  sales  sheets 
from  their  clients.Then  they  analyze 
these  statements  as  if  the  product 
and  its  problems  were  their  own. 

These  agencies  expect  to  be  and 
are  drawn  into  all  policy  matters, 
such  as  jobber  and  distributor  re- 
lationships, shifts  in  the  sales 
organization,  sales  quotas,  sales 
territories,  sales  contests,  compen- 
sation for  salesmen  and  a  host  of 
other  matters. 

Such  agencies  take  an  active  part 
in  the  education  of  jobbers,distribu- 
tors  and  retailers.  They  deal  not  alone 
vv^ith  the  advertising  which  is,  after 
such  cooperation,  truly  a  force  for 


sales  back  of  the  product,  but  with 
the  soundest  methods  of  marketing 
the  product  through  the  human 
sales  force  as  well.  Then  they  carry 
the  same  message  to  the  client's 
own  sales  organization. 

Such  service  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  is  hard  work  and  tedious 
work  and  costly  work.  But  the 
results  of  it  come  back  in  loyal 
customers  and  in  growing  appro- 
priations. 

Your  client  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  confidence  in  you.  All  the 
facts  and  figures  of  the  business  are 
at  your  command.  You  are  a  part 
of  the  firm;  a  trusted  member  of 
the  family.  You  belong! 

With  such  a  relationship  as  this 
the  great  and  mysterious  problem 
of  Coordinating  Advertising  with 
Sales  becomes  only  a  normal  part 
of  your  day's  work.* 


*From  "Coordinating  Advertising  with  Sales, "  an  address  delivered 
before  the  1923  Convention  of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
by  Arthur  W.  Sullivan,  Vice-President,  Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
This  address  is  notable  for  the  new  ideal  of  advertising  agency  service 
which  it  develops,  an  ideal  which  represents  the  policy  of  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc.,  in  its  relationship  with  its  clients.  Any  interested  business 
executive  may  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  address  by  writing  us. 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
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//  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  tve've  done  for  others  we  can  .io  jar  you. 

' 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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John  F.  Schiller 

Formerly  with  the  Macfadden  Publi- 
cations, has  been  appointed  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


Export  Advertising  Round  Table 

Will  hold  the  first  of  its  series  of 
luncheons,  Tuesday  noon,  September  22, 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 
C.  K.  Woodbridge,  president  of  the  Dic- 
taphone Corporation,  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  will  be  the  speaker. 


Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc. 

Formerly  Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  have  es- 
tablished an  office  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
H.  F.  Osteyee,  for  several  years  pres- 
ident of  the  Constructive  Advertising 
Agency  in  that  city,  will  manage  the 
new  office.  Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc., 
have  taken  over  the  accounts  of  that 
agency. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

New  York  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Orangeine  Chemical  Com- 
pany, the  Dill  Company,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  and  the  Dr.  D.  P.  Ordway  Plaster 
Company,  Camden,   Me. 


Metropolitan  Advertising 
Golf  Association 

Held  its  final  tournament  of  the  year 
at  Briarcliff,  N.  Y.,  on  September  15. 
There  were  about  ninety  members 
present.  The  golf  was  followed  by  a 
dinner  and  dance  at  the  Briarcliff  Ho- 
tel. The  association  also  elected  its  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year.  R.  P.  Clay- 
berger  was  elected  president;  Walter 
Jenkins,  vice-president;  R.  B.  Stewart, 
treasurer,  and  L.  D.  Fernald,  secretary. 
The  matches  were  hard  fought,  many 
of  them  going  extra  holes.  In  addition 
to  the  men's  tournament  there  was  a 
Kickers'  Handicap  for  the  wives  and 
relatives  of  the  men  who  competed. 
Mrs.  Edgar  (Jould  was  the  winner.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  men's 
tournament:  Low  Gross,  a.  m. — J.  N. 
McDonald,  81;  Low  Net,  a.  m.— R.  B. 
Bowen,  89-25-64  net;  Low  Gross,  p.  m. 
—Tied,  C.  T.  Sweeny,  84,  and  J.  M.  Mc- 
Donald, 84;  First  Low  Net,  p.  m. — 
C.  S.  Hemmingway,  70;  W.  C.  Gar- 
wick,  73;  W.  A.  Sturgis,  74. 


Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles 

Announces  the  creation  of  a  new 
branch  of  service,  through  a  welfare 
committee,  for  the  establishment  of 
contact  with  club  members  overtaken 
by  accident,  illness  or  other  misfortune. 
Charles  E.  Bireley,  now  retired,  for- 
merly member  of  the  Bireley  &  Elson 
Printing  Company,  has  been  appointed 
chairman. 


Harford  Poxvel,  Jr. 

Account  exec.utive  of  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osbom,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  The  Youth's  Companion,  re- 
cently purchased  by  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Company. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

IE.4DERS  of  .American  industry  are  sac- 
j  ceeding  in  their  effort  to  establish  a 
sound  foundation  for  a  satisfactory 
business  expansion  this  fall  and  winter. 
Aside  from  cotton,  most  of  the  crops  are 
made.  Cereal  production  will  about  equal 
the  last  five-year  average,  while  potatoes 
and  cotton  will  likely  show  a  falling  off. 
Prices  for  practically  aU  products  are  on 
a  high  level  so  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  agricultural  community  will  be 
most  satisfactory.  Agriculture  will  con- 
tribute less  to  foreign  trade  this  year, 
but  the  loss  will  be  made  up  largely  by 
an  increase  in  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  products  of  our  factories 
now  constitute  60  per  cent  of  our  exports 
to  foreign  lands. 

4L  An  investigation  of  12  important  in- 
dustries indicates  an  increase  in  activity 
in  August  as  compared  with  July.  At  the 
.same  time  there  was  a  decrease  in  business 
failiu'es.  Building  made  a  new  record 
in  August  with  a  total  of  $589,700,000. 
Tliis  most  recent  total  represents  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  The 
production  of  motor  vehicles  in  August 
was  11  per  cent  larger  than  the  July 
output.  Production  and  shipments  of 
cement  also  reached  record  figures  dur- 
ing August,  with  an  increase  of  more 
than  a  million  barrels  over  the  same 
month   last  year. 

C  However,  other  nations  are  not  pro- 
gressing in  the  same  satisfactory  manner 
as  is  the  United  States.  There  is  a  de- 
pression in  the  Orient;  crop-killing 
weather  in  Russia ;  a  serious  state  of  un- 
employment in  Great  Britain;  an  un- 
promising slackness  of  trade  in  Germany, 
and  a  state  of  unsettled  finances  in  France. 


Harold  W.  Yost 

Mainland  manager  for  the  Hawaiian 
Tourist  Bureau,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  new 
Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Advertising  Clubs'  Association. 


Arthur  M.  Loomis 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Loomis,  Dow 
&  Company,  certified  accountants,  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  Convention  Com- 
mittee. 

, «  ■'  . 

Graphic  Art  Leaders  Exhibit        "^ 

Has  been  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Graphic  Arts  Division  of 
the  D.  L.  Ward  Company,  Philadelphia. 
More  than  1200  specimens  were  re- 
ceived and  from  among  these  the 
judges  selected  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  and  five  honorable  mentions. 
William  Edwin  Rudge,  New  York,  took 
first  prize  with  a  book  on  "Italian  Old 
Style  Type,"  done  for  the  Lanston 
Monotype  Company.  The  second  prize 
went  to  the  Grabhorn  Press  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  third  prize  to  John 
Henry  Nash,  also  of  San  Francisco. 
The  five  honorable  mentions  were 
awarded  to  the  Beck  Engraving  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  Currier  &  Har- 
ford of  New  York,  Franklin  Printing 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Perry-Esta- 
brook  Press,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  The  Merrimount  Press  of  Boston. 
The  exhibit  will  be  shown  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  will  be  the  official  exhibit  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion, at  which  convention  it  will  be  dis- 
played in  October. 


The  Power,  Alexander  & 
Jenkins  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Premier  Manufacturing  Company, 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  Debco  bat- 
tery chargers  for  radio  and  automobile 
use. 


R.  E.  Wright 

Manager,  savings  department.  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Advertising 
Club  at  the  first  fall  meeting.  Other 
officers  elected  were  I.  C.  Buntman, 
vice-president;  William  Dittman,  sec- 
retary; John  Brown,  treasurer.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  governors  are  C.  C. 
Younggreen,  Harry  A.  Walsh,  Frank 
Jennings,  Burr  Lee  and  Cliff  Loew. 


R.  R.  Glenn 

Of  the  Central  Advertisers'  Agency, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  died  of  appendicitis, 
September  17,  1925.  He  had  been  in 
the  advertising  profession  for  about 
twenty-five  years  and  had  enjoyed  a 
wide  acquaintance  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEnVS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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The   home  with   the    telephone    is   the 
market  for  your   goods 


Every  manufacturer  who  advertises  has  occa- 
sion to  ask  himself  this  question:  Where  is 
the  market  for  my  goods?  How  can  I  divide 
the  people  of  this  country  into  those  whom 
I  can  reach  and  sell  easily  and  those  on  whom 
it  does  not  pay  to   spend  money  or  effort? 

All  sorts  of  measuring  sticks  and  divining 
rods  have  been  applied  to  population.  The 
distribution  of  the  income  tax  has  been  one 
guide.  The  ownership  of  a  home  is  another. 
The  possession  of  a  motor  car  a  third.  All 
these  have  their  advantages,  but  all  are  super- 
seded by  the  thoroughness,  comprehensive- 
ness and  definiteness  of  the  telephone  list. 
Here  are  8,419,668  homes  with  telephones 
(disregarding  all  business  connections)  which 
have  risen  to  a  certain  standard  of  living,  of 
incomes,  of  expenditure,  that  makes  the  tele- 
phone necessary  and  possible.  The  presence 
of  this  simple  device  divides  that  family  from 
all  others  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  tele- 
phone state  of  prosperity. 

Since  there  must  be  a  division  of  some 
kind,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  sell 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  those  who  are  able  to  buy  and  who  are 


reachable  by  advertising  and  other  selling 
appeals,  the  telephone  is  the  surest  index.  It 
draws  a  line  through  population.  One-third 
of  the  country's  homes  have  telephones  and  it 
is  conservative  to  estimate  that  they  buy  two- 
thirds  of  the  advertised  commodities  sold. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  national  adver- 
tiser to  aim  at — market  coverage  of  the  eight 
and  one  half  million  families  who  have  tele- 
phones— and  obviously  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber circulation  of  a  number  of  magazines 
must  be  added  together  to  total  more  than 
eight  and  a  half  million. 

The  telephone  market  has  been  staked  out 
and  more  and  more  sales  and  advertising 
managers  are  using  the  distribution  of  the 
telephone  to  check  up  the  distribution  of 
their  own  product.  The  telephone  is  one  of 
the  surest  indexes  of  buying  power  and  it 
likewise  points  the  way  to  the  best  adver- 
tising mediums. 

Because  in  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The 
Digest  has  continuously  circularized  telephone 
subscribers,  it  has  increased  its  circulation 
to  more  than  1,300,000  copies  per  week  and 
can  make  to  all  manufacturers  of  nationally 
advertised  products  this  definite  statement: 


The  home  with 

a  telephone  is  the 

best  market 

and  the  best  million  telephone 

homes  are  subscribers 

to 


The  literarj  Digest 
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Trenton,  New  Jersey 

CITY  OF  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 

AN  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 


TRENTON  is  usually  one  of  the  cities  selected 
by  manufacturers  who  desire  to  test  their 
merchandise  and  advertising  in  certain  markets 
before  attempting  to  secure  national  distribu- 
tion. 

With  more  than  400  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  97  different  kinds  of  goods  valued 
at  more  than  $125,000,000,  Trenton  is  not  affected 
by  trade  slumps  as  in  the  case  of  cities  depen- 
dent on  a  few  industries. 

The  Trenton  Trading  Zone  (a  radius  of  20 
miles),  had  a  population  of  195,000,  the  make-up 
of  which  is  quite  similiar  to  that  in  metropolitan 
centres. 

The  Times  whose  circulation  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1925  as  per  ABC  Audit  was  39,448, 
offers  advertisers  the  only  possible  coverage  of 
Trenton  and  its  numerous  surrounding  towns. 


Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
MARBRIDGE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  LYTTON  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
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O  matter  which ! 


Study  the  subscription  galleys  of  any  one  of 
the  Conde  Nast  Group — Vogue,  Vanity  Fair, 
House  &  Garden. 

Try  to  find  any  difference  in  the  buying 
power  of  each  magazine's  subscribers. 

They  live  in  the  same  part  of  town.  They 
belong  to  the  same  clubs.  They  shop  in  the 
same  stores.  They  have  the  same  standards 
of  living. 

Some  of  them  are  especially  keen  about  their  homes, 
and  take  House  &  Garden. 

Some  of  them  are  especially  keen  about  their  clothes, 
and  take  Vogue. 

Some  of  them  are  especially  keen  about  their  brains, 
and  take  Vanity  Fair. 

But,  no  matter  which  of  our  magazines  they 
subscribe  to,  their  homes,  clothes,  surround- 
ings and  appointments  are  all  of  the  best. 
They  are  the  nice  people  of  the  town — the 
charge  customers — the  good  spenders. 

They  are  prospects  for  EVERY  kind  of  quality 
merchandise. 

That's  why  you  ought  to  use  the  Group! 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members     of     the    Audit    Bureau    of     Circulations 
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TwdftbCiniyeiiliaii 

of  the 

ADC 

(AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIUCULAnONS) 

lOUl  be  held  al  the 

Hotel  LaSaHe 

Odcago 

October  15^16^ 

NINETEEN  -TWENTY  FIVE 

^Ae  DINNER 

^iqH't  OF  OC^OBCB^i^i^ 


^ill  be  at  the 


Hotel  LaSalle 
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MCTMER  MATURES 

NEWS 


IHORNTON  W.  BURGESS  wrote  his  first  animal 
story  for  People's  Home  Journal  in  March  1913. 
Since  then  a  children's  story  by  him  has  appeared 
in    every    issue.      The     October     story,    "Why 

Jerry  Muskrat  is  Long-Headed"   will    be  our  one  hundred 

and  fifty  second. 


To-day  Mr.  Burgess's  admirers,  young  and  old,  are 
literally  numbered  by  the  millions.  Each  month  his 
stories  in  the  People's  Home  Journal  about  Peter 
Rabbit,  Johnny  Chuck  and  their  friends — pictured  inimitably 
by  Harrison  Cady — bring  joy  and  helpful  entertainment  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  town  homes.  These  stories  are 
also  being  used  in  schools  throughout  the  country  for  wild 
life  studies. 


We  mention  the  Thornton  W.  Burgess  Green 
Meadow  Club  stories  as  illustrative  of  the  unfalter- 
ing continuity  of  People's  Home  Journal  editorial 
policy.  As  with  these  stories,  so  with  our  inspirational  fiction 
and  our  constructive  home  service  departments,  we  have 
adhered  steadfastly,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  certain  dominant 
principles  of  small-town  appeal. 


JOURNAL 
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In  First  Four  Weeks  Under  New  Ownership 

Winston -Salem  Journal 

The  seven  day  morning  newspaper  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  added  these  new  and  exclusive  features 


Consolidated  Press 

David  Lawrence 
Robert  T.  Small 
John  B.  Foster 
Lawrence  Perry 
and  other  writers 

Three  Famous  Writers 

Mark  Sullivan 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  and 

Edgar  Guest 

Two  Continued  Stories 

"Limited  Mail" 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 

"The  Unholy  Three" 

(Sunday  only} 

Lecocq  Cartoon  Service 

New  Comic  Strips 

Briggs 
Petey  Dink 
Glimericks 


Seven  Day  Picture  Paige 

Central  Press 

all  these  with  our 

Associated  Press  leased  wire 
N.  E.  A.  Service  and  complete 

features 
Special  Raleigh  State  Bureau 
Special  Washington  Bureau 
Staff  of  state  correspondents 
and  complete  city  coverage 

and  a  Full  Page  Comic  strip  daily 

The  Nebbs 

Out  Our  Way 

Salesman  Sam 

Our  Boarding  House 

Boots  amd  Her  Buddies 

Mom   n  Pop 

Everett  True 

Mudd  Center  Folks 

Freckles  and  His  Friends 

Jack  Dawrs'  Adventures 


Combine  to  make  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  the  complete  Family  Paper  of  North  Carolina 


Winston-Salem 

admitted    by    any    person    acquainted    with 
North  Carolina  to  be 

Leader  of  North  Carolina 

In  Industry — In  WejJth — In  Population 


North  Carolina 

admitted  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
"New  South"  to  be 

Leading  the  South 

In  Education — In  Textile — In  Good  Roads 


Keep  your  eye  on 


The  Morning  Journal  and  on  Winston- 
Salem  and  on  North  Carolina 


WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL 

Daily  and  Sunday — A.  B.  C. 
Santford  Martin,  Editor — Owen  Moon,     Publisher — Wm.    K.    Hoyt,    Manager 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Lytton   BIdg.,    Chicago 


Motional  Advertising  Repregentative$ 


Marbridge   BIdg.,    New  York   City 
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Take  Any  Yardstick 


npHE  leadership  of  Marine 
Engineering  and  Shipping  Age 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  marine 
industry  regardless  of  the  yard- 
stick you  may  use. 

Want  the 
Proof? 


Marine   Engineerins 
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American   Marine   Exposition 


The  November  issue  of  Marine 
Engineering  and  Shipping  Age  will  be 
the  Exposition  Number  and  will  be 
distributed  at  the  American  Marine 
Exposition,  212  Anti-Air  Craft  Reg- 
iment Armory  at  62nd  Street  and 
Columbus  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
during  Marine  Week,  November 
9-14.  Copies  of  this  issue  will  also 
be  distributed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  various  marine  societies  which 
will  be  held  in  New  York  during 


Marine  Week,  including  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers. 

This  additional  distribution  of 
Marine  Engineering  and  Shipping  Age 
at  the  Exposition  together  with  the 
regular  paid  circulation,  the  largest 
of  any  marine  publication,  will 
make  the  November  issue  of  ex- 
ceptional value  to  advertisers.  More 
detailed  information  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

New  Orleans  Mandeville,  La.  San    Francisco  Washington,  D.  C.  London 


and   Shipping  Age 
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Color  Your  Appeal 

Consider  a  Magazine  Long  Noted  for  Its  Color 

The  SPUR 

The  list  at  the  left  includes  some  of  the  prominent  advertisers 
who  within  recent  months,  have  used  Color  in  The  SPUR 


BOHN 

CRANE 

FAIRFACTS 

KOHLER 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN 

BLUE  BOAR 

HERBERT    TAREYTON 

LUCKY  STRIKE 

PALL  MALL 

CADILLAC 

LINCOLN 

MARMON 

PIERCE-ARROW 

FIRESTONE 

FISK 

U.  S.  RUBBER 

STANDARD  OIL 

B.  ALTMAN 

LISTERINE 

NETTLETON 

STEINWAY 

STORY  &  CLARK 

UNITED  FRUIT 


Because  of  the 

SUPERIOR  REPRODUCTION  which  is  possible 
on  the  large  size  (10x141/2)  pages  of  dehcately  tinted 
stock;  mechanical  skill  and  attention  to  details  help- 
ing to  secure  results. 

EDITORIAL  ENVIRONMENT  that  makes 
"every  page  a  'work  of  art'  in  a  perfectly  arranged 
and  variedly  interesting  'gallery'." 

SELECT  CIRCULATION  that  takes  the  Color 
page  where  it  is  appreciated,  into  fine  homes,  leading 
clubs,  resort  hotels,  steamship  lounges,  railway  obser- 
vation cars,  wherever  people  of  better  purchasing 
power  are  found. 

APPRECIABLE  ECONOMY  which  lies  in  a  low 
differential  between  Black  and  White  and  Color; 
thus,  making  The  SPUR  unusually  attractive  to  ad- 
vertisers, old  and  new,  who  know,  or  want  to  gauge, 
the  value  to  them  of  Color. 


Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  CHRISTMAS — An  Ideal  Season  for  Color. 
For  Color  "  iformation.  Rates,  Suggestions,  Service,  Write 


The  SPUR 


425  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 

Burton  R.  Freer 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 


LONDON 


PARIS 


BCSTON 
Travers  D.  Carman 
194  Boylston  Street 
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In  this  part  of  Kennedy  Heights 
are  123  residence  buildings. 
Here,  76  Enquirers  are  de- 
livered every  morning. 


"On  top  of  the  world^'  with 

Mrs*  Kennedy  Heights 

Stand  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff  overlooking  Norwood.  The  whole 
world,  it  seems,  lies  at  your  feet  and  the  high  plateau  on  which  you 
stand  must  surely  be  fabled  "land  o'  dreams.  ' 

And  so  it  is — to  Mrs.  Kennedy  Heights.  Here  a  host  of  her  dreams 
have  come  true.  That  trim  brick  bungalow ;  that  car  in  the  driveway; 
and  the  baby  girl  playing  in  the  checkered  sunlight  of  the  screened-in 
porch — there's  a  dream  indeed! 

Vines  are  already  weaving  a  frame  about  the  living  room  windows  J 
by  next  spring  the  hedge  in  front  will  be  waist-high.  Oh,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
Heights'  home  will  be  worth  going  miles  to  see.  And  the  interior  is 
just  as  attractive — everything  tasteful  and  practical,  too. 

Yet  Mrs.  Kennedy  Heights  will  tell  you  her  beautiful  new  home  has 
not  cost  so  much.  Shopping  wisdom — that's  the  secret.  And  here 
The  Daily  Enquirer  has  helped  her.  For  Mrs.  Kennedy  Heights  reads 
this  paper  as  regularly  as  the  breakfast  hour  comes  round.  And  her 
neighbors  read  it,  too.  In  this  community  are  432  residence  buildings; 
here,  297  Daily  Enquirers  are  delivered. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  Heights  will  be  buying  for  that  home  of  hers  and  that 
family  of  hers  for  years  to  come.  If  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  would  turn 
some  of  her  buying  in  your  direction,  the  way  is  open:  Advertise  to 
her  in  the  great  morning  paper  she  reads! 


I 


NTS  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  ap 
•  ■O*  pearing  as  a  full  page  in  T^e  Enquirer. 
Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati  suburb 
by  describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  this 
suburb;  in  each  advertisement,  too,  The  Enquirer'; 
coverage  of  the  district  is  shown. 
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I.  A.  KLEIN 

New  York  Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI 


'Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


1  ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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This  is  a 

DELINEATOR  House 

Built  by  a 

DELINEATOR  Reader 

From  a 

DELINEATOR  House  Plan 


DELINEATOR 

^(mndier  of  BETFEIl  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Are  You  Neglecting  Future  Markets  for  Immediate 

Sales?  19 

Walter  F.  Wyman 
Guaranteeing  Via  the  Sample  20 

Malcolm  Wingate 
Customer  Stockholders  and  Their  Good  Will  Sales 

Value  21 

J.  George  Frederick 
The  Decline  of  an  American  Industry  22 

E.  T.  Kbyser 
Thej-^  Auction  Second  Hand  Machinery  by  Mail  23 

A.  RowDEN  King 
Let's  Stop  Guessing  About  Copy  24 

S.    H.   GlELLERUP 

Coordinating  the  Steps  of  a  Sampling  Campaign  25 

Thomas  J.  Grace 

The  Magic  of  Things  in  Selling  27 

Arthur  T.  Corbett 

When  the  Salesman  Backs  the  Credit  Man  28 

J.  H.  Tregoe 

The  Editorial  Page  29 

Selling  the  Tropics  30 

Charles  W.  Stokes 
Written  by  Our  Readers  34 

Pricing  and  Mark-Ups  That  Yield  the  Most  Profit       36 
Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 

Loose  Talk  Hurts  Advertising    "  38 

Jefferson  Thomas 

Handling  the  Difficult  Full  Column  40 

The  8-Pt.  Page  by  Odds  Bodkins  42 

— and  Now  Concerning  Copy  54 

Making  Up  Industrial  Advertising  Budgets  72 

William  H.  Hodge 

E.  0.  W.  76 

Recently  Published  79 


WHOSE  is  the  most  authorita- 
tive opinion  as  to  the  selling 
power  of  various  individual  adver- 
tisements —  the  advertising  man's 
or  the  consumer's?  And  exactly  to 
what  extent  may  the  opinions  of 
the  latter  be  regarded  as  criteria  ? 
These  questions  are  answered  and 
enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Giellerup  in 
this  issue.  The  tests  which  are  de- 
scribed are  detailed  and  illuminat- 
ing, and  they  bring  to  light  some 
rather  startling  disparities  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  groups  concern- 
ing a  certain  series  of  advertise- 
ments. 
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Circulation  That  Parallels  Sales  Effort 

Cr 

/he  community  system  of  market  analysis,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 

^  more  than  a  plan  for  selling  Cosmopolitan  to  its  readers.  The 

method  is  one  of  general  importance  and  value  —  an  instrument  in 

sales  building,  just  as  applicable  to  any  other  sales  or  advertising 

effort  as  it  is  to  marketing  this  magazine. 

In  the  purchase  of  circulation,  the  advertiser  recognizes  distinctions  in  value  as  to  type  of 
reader.  But  there  is  another  important  factor  in  measuring  circulation  ^- consideration  of 
■where  the  reader  lives.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  still  further  refinement  of  circulation  value 

that  enables  the  advertiser  to  control 


Number  of  Trading  Center  Families 
Per  Dollar  of  Advertising  Cost 


TRADFNG 
CENTER 


OTHER 
URBAN 


RURAL 


334 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Publication  1 


227 


Publication  2 


204 


Publication  3 


169 


Publication  4 


Publication  5 


IPublicatlon  6 


Publication  7 


50 


66 


Based  upon  latest  net 
paid  distribution  and 
current  Black  and 
White  page  rates. 


more  scientifically  the  cost  of  selling. 

By  its  circulation  concentration  in 
the  663  Key  Trading  Centers,  Cos- 
mopolitan accurately  parallels  the 
intensive  sales  efforts  made  by  all 
successful  manufacturers  to  cultivate 
the  dominant  market  which  the 
Trading  Centers  represent.  Cosmo- 
politan's concentration  in  this  mar- 
ket, as  compared  with  other  impor- 
tant national  publications,  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  chart. 

As  surely  as  "things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other," 
the  faa  must  prevail  that  as  Cosmo- 
politan's sale  is  built  by  sound  mar- 
keting methods,  so  the  pages  of 
Cosmopolitan  give  the  manufacturer 
the  foundation  for  a  sound  system 
of  marketing  his  produa. 

Hearst's  International 

Combined  with 

COSMOPOLITAN 

— ^" 
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Are  You  Sacrificing  Future 
Markets  for  Immediate  Sales? 

By  Walter  F.  Wyman 

General  Sales  Manager,  The  Carter's  Ink  Company 


THERE  is  no  question  but  that 
we  have  entered  into  an  era  in 
which  only  the  fittest  will  sur- 
vive and  in  which  the  weak  spots  in 
marketing  will  be  tested  as  never 
before  since  1913. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
self-elected  leaders  of  merchandising 
have  frequently  and  all  but  openly 
claimed  that  aggressive,  well-bal- 
anced methods  would  sell  anjrthing. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  ex- 
ponents of  what  was  once  "inten- 
sive," later  "high  pressure,"  and 
now  "sales  engineering  plus"  tactics 
can  point  Cif  not  with  pride)  to 
many  seeming  proofs  of  their  state- 
ment. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  with  the  exceptions  of  1908, 
1913,  1914  and  up  to  1921,  the  public 
has  bought  so  freely  that  a  buyer's 
mistakes  moved  out  of  dealers' 
stocks  before  the  educating  moment 
of  loss  was  reached. 

The  dealer  was  seldom  even 
alarmed  and  seldom  forced  to  cut 
prices  and  profits,  even  to  move  pur- 
chases made  without  semblance  of 
sound  reason  and  certainly  not 
backed  by  sound  value.  Thus,  in  the 
main,  both  our  wholesalers  and  our 
retailers  up  to  1921  have  been  for- 
tunate because  of  consumer  willing- 
ness to  overpay  and  to  accept  less 
than  best  values.  This  good  fortune 
had  all  but  abolished  caution,  all  but 
decayed  the  common  sense  which 
must  be  behind  business  success. 

Since   the   fall   of    1920   in   some 


©  Brown  B103. 

cases,  and  since  early  1921  in  the 
balance,  American  business  has 
forced,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously,   a   new   condition   and   one 


which  now  must  be  considered  as 
normal  rather  than  any  other  stand- 
ard we  have  ever  known.  In  the 
long  future  ahead  it  will  not  be  safe 
merely  to  be  able  to  sell  the  mer- 
chant, or  safe  for  the  merchant  to 
buy  merely  on  the  basis  of  his  pre- 
vious success  in  re-selling  at  a 
profit  the  exact  article  again  offered. 

Already  manufacturers  are  finding 
that  their  contingent  liabilities,  not 
only  from  stock  which  the  retailer 
has  previously  moved  rapidly,  but 
also  from  wholesalers,  is  amounting 
to  a  dangerous  total.  For  the  same 
manufacturers  who  took  advantage 
of  sellers'  market  rigidly  to  elimin- 
ate many  trade  abuses  are  now 
caught  by  a  condition  which  they 
fail  to  visualize.  When  their  prob- 
lems were  largely  to  manufacture  to 
meet  demand  which  poured  in  stead- 
ily they  simply  refused  to  consider 
as  a  problem  the  growing  tendency 
of  dealers  to  regard  goods  as  return- 
able— a  condition  which,  strangely 
enough,  came  into  being  even  in 
boom  times. 

In  many  industries  today,  the  re- 
tailer, regardless  of  whether  he  has 
paid  for  an  invoice  or  not,  regards 
the  merchandise  as  his  own  when  it 
sells,  but  as  the  manufacturer's  when 
it  fails  to  move  rapidly  from  his 
shelves. 

But  it  is  not  such  a  single  phase 
of  business  as  the  returned-mer- 
chandise  problem  that  each  manu- 
facturer should  now  face.    After  all. 
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returned  merchandise  at  worst 
threatens  only  certain  industries 
with  loss  instead  of  profit,  and,  more 
frequently,  only  certain  enterprises 
within  certain  industries. 

Every  American  manufacturer 
during  the  next  decade  must  fight 
for  continued  profitable  existence, 
unless  he  is  so  blessed  by  fortune 
that  his  products  are  quasi  mo- 
nopolies or  at  least  that  they  are 
so  essential  and  his  manufacturing 
costs  so  pleasingly  low  that  he  can 
withstand  organized  competition  as 
well  as  the  new  buying  attitude.  In 
building  marketing  policies  that  will 
wear,  there  are  three  leading  ele- 
ments of  importance  that  must  be 
carefully  analyzed:  (1)  Product, 
(2)  price,  (3)  terms  of  sale.  All 
three  claims  bear  directly  upon  the 
character  building  of  marketing  poli- 
cies and  failure  to  consider  any  one 
of  the  three,  or  even  wrongful  em- 


phasis on  any  one  of  the  three,  en- 
dangers the  entire  structure. 

The  idea  that  "good,  up-to-the- 
minute,  high-pressure  methods  will 
sell  anything"  has  all  but  disap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  merchandise.  Remnants  of  the 
idea  are  still  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marketing  of  more  or 
less  fraudulent  securities,  but  even 
in  that  field  appealing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  which  desires 
much  for  little  it  is  pleasing  to 
report  diminishing  returns.  In  the 
long  future  ahead  the  consumer 
looms  as  the  outstanding  figure.  It 
will  not  be  enough  for  an  article  to 
be  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
wholesaler,  by  the  wholesaler  to  the 
retailer,  and  from  the  retailer's 
shelves  to  the  consumer.  Beyond 
that  point  the  article  must  render 
service  which  will  satisfy  the  con- 
sumer with  its  value. 


Elach  product  must  live  up  to  the 
ultimate  user's  expectations  in:  (A) 
Economy,  (B)  Service,  (C)  Con- 
venience, (D)  Comfort,  (E)  Lux- 
ury— taken  singly  or  in  combination. 

The  consumer  "knows  the  War  is 
over"  and  expects  after-the-war 
values  in  at  least  one  of  these  five 
factors.  If  he  purchases  an  article 
to  reduce  his  cost  of  doing  business 
or  his  household  cost  of  living,  that 
product  must  live  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions of  economy  in  use.  The  manu- 
facturer no  longer  can  expect  his  ad 
lib.  claims  for  economy  to  pass 
unchallenged  if  they  are  built  upon 
the  sands  of  unusual  conditions.  The 
recent  failures  in  the  field  of  house- 
hold machinery  proved  conclusively 
that  the  moment  the  consumer  re- 
members the  maker's  claims  he 
promptly  advises  at  least  the  circle 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   47] 


Guaranteeing  via  the  Sample 

By  Malcolm  Wingate 
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"F  you  think  you 
have  sunk  money 
.fast  enough  to 
take  your  breath  away 
i  n  advertising  b  y 
means  of  white  space 
in  publications, 
through  direct-by 
mail  methods,  or 
through  demonstra- 
tors," said  an  experi- 
enced national  adver- 
tiser, "then  try  sam- 
pling. If  you  do  you 
will  find  your  hair 
rising  on  end  of  its 
own  accord.  I  know 
of  few  more  effective 
ways  to  get  rid  of  a 
bank  balance." 

Visit  any  food  show 
and  the  reason  for 
this  will  be  apparent. 
Everybody  wants  samples.  Every- 
body reaches  out  instinctively  for 
something  that  may  be  had  for 
nothing  and  the  result  is  that  an 
enormous  number  of  samples  fall 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
anything  but  prospective  customers. 
In  this  manner  the  purpose  of  sam- 
pling is  so  often  sidetracked;  but 
not  so  its  expense. 

Colgate  &  Company  have  used 
sampling  in  almost  every  conceivable 
form  for  many  years,  and  they  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  advantages 


«7cOLOATES 
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and  disadvantages  of  most  methods. 
Just  recently  they  have  evolved  a 
scheme  which  eliminates  much  of  the 
waste  caused  by  the  samples  falling 
on  barren  soil.  It  is  being  used  in 
connection  with  their  rapid  shave 
cream.  When  a  customer  now  buys 
a  tube  of  this  he  finds  attached  to 
it  a  generous  sample  of  the  same 
product.  The  wrapper  on  the  sample 
tells  the  story.  It  reads :  "This  Giant 
Tube  is  our  guarantee  of  or  faith 
in  Rapid  Shave  Cream.  Please  try 
it.     If  you  don't  get  the  best  shave 


you  ever  had,  return 
the  regular  sized 
package  to  your  dealer 
and  your  money  will 
be  refunded."  Thus 
the  customer  can  give 
the  regular  rapid 
shave  cream  a  trial  of 
at  least  two  weeks 
and  still  retain  the 
privilege  of  returning 
and  having  his  money 
refunded. 

This  system  has  its 

obvious      advantages. 

We     can     readily 

assume  that  very  few 

people     will    -demand 

their    money    back 

after  having  enjoyed 

several  weeks  of  free 

shaving  lather.    Then 

again  in  the  few  cases 

where  it  is  returned  to  the  dealer  it 

can  be  put  back  in  stock  or  returned 

to  the  manufacturer  for  credit. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  of  this 
system  is  that  it  keeps  the  sample 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mere  curiosity 
seeker,  because  it  calls  for  an  outlay 
of  money  before  the  sample  can  be 
obtained.  Incidentally  this  method 
permits  the  amount  of  product  sold 
for  a  given  price  to  be  temporarily 
increased  and  then  later  decreased 
without  fear  of  controversy  with  its 
purchasers. 
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Customer  Stockholders  and  Their 
Good  Will  Sales  Value 


By  J.  George  Frederick 


Ti 


«<r  ■  10  my  mind,"  said 
the  banker,  "one 
of  the  strongest 
reasons  why  you  should 
decide  on  this  move  is  be- 
cause it  will  put  your 
stocks  out  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  and  there- 
by very  favorably  affect 
your  good-will." 

"But  what  far-reaching 
value  can  a  few  hundred 
stockholders  have  for  my 
good-will?"  replied  the 
manufacturer,  s  k  e  p  t  i  - 
cally. 

The  banker  smiled.  "A 
few  hundred,  did  you 
say?  I  will  give  you  my 
personal  guarantee  that 
inside  of  three  months 
we  will  have  your  stock 
in  the  hands  of  no  less 
than  100,000  people- 
probably  more. 

"A  hundred  thousand 
owners  of  your  stock," 
the  banker  continued, 
"almost  certainly  means 
100,000  customers  for 
your  goods ;  permanent 
customers.  It  proves  it- 
self in  my  own  household. 
My  wife  owns  some 
Swift  &  Company  stock, 
and  only  Swift  hams, 
bacon,  etc.,  come  into  our 
house.  That  particular 
company  has  long  been 
aware  of  this  situation, 
and  each  year  it  issues  a 
very  handsome  booklet, 
meant  for  stockholders;  a 


free  user  of  your  goods. 
And  very  naturally,  also 
a  booster  for  you  to  other 
people." 

No  subject  of  recent 
discussion  has  had  the 
stunning  surprise  in  it 
that  has  come  out  of  the 
matter  o  f  widespread 
stock  ownership.  The 
tremendous  development 
in  this  field  has  taken 
place  since  the  Armistice. 
It  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  doubling  the  number 
of  stockholders.  It  ap- 
pears, in  many  instances, 
to  be  a  matter  of  trebling 
and  quadrupling. 

For  instance,  in  the 
telephone  and  telegraph 
field  there  were  107,000 
stockholders  in  1918  and 
371,600  in  1925.  This 
is  actually  more  than 
trebling  the  number  of 
individual  owners  of 
such  stocks;  and  for 
marketing  executives  the 
leadership  of  the  tele- 
phone  and  telegraph 
stocks  in  this  regard  is 
particularly  significant, 
for  the  companies  in  this 
field  have  been  consistent 
and  extensive  advertisers 
in  many  types  of  media. 
The  New  York  Central 
has  made  astonishing 
progress  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, putting  on  a  cam- 
paign to  sell  stock  to 
their    employees.      The 

booklet  which  its  advertising  de-  banker,  "it  is  likely  that  the  best  number  of  shareholders  in  the  New 
partment  prepares  with  as  much,  if  prospects  for  sale  of  your  stock  will  York  Central  as  a  result  is  now 
not  more,  care  than  if  it  were  for    be   among   your   present   customers.    78,000  instead  of  36,000.    Individual 


STOCKHOLDERS  are  almost  invariably  customers 
of  the  concern  in  which  they  hold  the  interest.  The 
more  stock  sold,  the  more  good  will  created  and  the 
more    customers    partially    removed    from    competition 


the    regular    sales    channels    of    dis 
tribution." 

"A  hundred  thousand  stockholder 
customers,"  mused  the  manufac- 
turer. "Why,  man,  the  way  we  fig- 
ure, a  customer  is  worth  $50  a  year 
to  us.  That  means — if  all  the  stock- 
holders will  be  new  customers,  that 
they  will  be  worth  $5,000,000  as  an 
asset!" 

"Well,    of    course," 


But   the    retailers    of    securities    all  utility  companies  have   made   strik- 

over  the  country  who  will  buy  your  ing  records  in  widening  the  distribu- 

stock  from  us  will   undoubtedly,   in  tion    of    their    stock.     The    Consoli- 

effect,    be    good   salesmen    for    your  dated  Gas  Company  of  New  York  in 


goods.  The  clinching  of  good-will 
which  occurs  when  one  of  your  cus- 
tomers buys  your  stock  is  a  tremen- 
dously valuable  thing;  it  makes  the 
stockholder  rather  immune  from 
competition;  more  responsive  to 
smiled     the    your  advertising,  a  more  loyal,  more    cated  by  some  others. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44] 


1922  had  about  12,000  stockholders 
and  this  year,  three  years  later,  it 
has  over  60,000 — largely  made  up  of  • 
employees  and  consumers.  This  is 
an  astounding  ratio  of  increase,  but 
nevertheless    this    record    is    dupli- 
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The  Decline  of  an  American 

Industry 

Aiid  What  Our  Small  Arms  Manufacturers  Could  Learn 
from  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 

By  E,  T,  Keyser 


THE  first  revolver 
that  I  dropped  into 
my  hip  pocket  cost 
me  $10.50  over  the  counter 
and  no  questions  asked 
by  the  dealer.  Any  fam- 
ily could  have  as  many 
pistols  distributed 
through  its  house  as  its 
finances  permitted  and  a 
burglar  calling  upon  said 
family  realized  that  he 
was  taking  chances  of 
subsequently  assuming 
the  role  of  amateur  lead 
mine — so,  he  called  in- 
frequently. 

Any  reputable  citizen 
could  easily  procure  a 
license  to  carry  a  pocket 
cannon  and  those  who 
might  desire  to  hold  him 
up  also  took  a  long  chance 
on  not  being  perforated 
in  the  operation. 

In  those  days,  the 
average  automobile  cost 
about  $4,000 — cash — and 
was  barred  from  our 
parks  and  many  thor- 
oughfares. When  an 
autoist  passed  a  restive 
team  of  horses,  it  was  his 
job  to  run  off  the  side  of 
the  road  and  stop  until 
the  team  was  placated. 
He    had    no    rights    and 


Editor's  Note 

IN  view  of  the  propaganda  in^  many  of  our  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers  (and  several  editorials  in 
the  Fortnightly)  _  directed  against  the  unrestricted  sale 
of  firearms,  we  believe  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
this  article  which  presents  one  phase  of  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  While  Mr.  Keyser  does  not  advocate  the 
promiscuous  sale  of  pistols  to  minors,  morons  and  irre- 
sponsibles,  he  does  point  out  that  the  present  precarious 
situation  of  the  American  small  arms  manufacturers  is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  their  failure  to  recognize  the 
need  of  legitimately  influencing  public  opinion. 

Without  wish  to  prejudice  any  of  our  readers  against 
the  ultimate  advisability  of  Mr.  Keyser's  suggestion,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  herewith  a  paragraph  from 
an  interview  with  District  Attorney  J.  H.  Banton  of 
New  York  County,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"Undoubtedly  the  pistol,  the  small,  deadly  weapon 
so  easily  hidden  and  so  effectively  used  upon  occasion, 
is  the  greatest  agent  of  violent  crime  and  makes  possible 
unnumbered  depredations  against  society  that  could  be 
prevented  by  strict  prohibitive  measures.  .  .  .  Let  us 
prohibit  interstate  shipments  except  to  duly  consigned 
persons.  ...  I  think  we  should  also  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  press  and  periodicals  everywhere  in  check- 
ing the  sale  of  firearms.  Many  publications  print 
advertisements  of  deadly  weapons,  apparently  with  no 
thought  of  the  consequences." 

Possibly  Mr.  Banton's  views  would  be  altered  by  such 
publicity  as  Mr.  Keyser  advocates. 


veloped  a  new  technique 
in  hold  ups  and  burglary, 
while  the  indifference  to 
the  sound  of  pistol  shots 
in  our  city  streets  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  distinguished  only  by 
an  expert  from  the  back- 
firing muffler  of  some 
careless  autoist. 

The  house  holder  who 
wings  a  burglar  today  is 
in  for  anything  from  a 
prison  sentence  to  a 
mighty  bad  grilling 
while  an  autoist,  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  dollars 
for  an  insurance  pre- 
mium, can  damage  prop- 
erty up  to  $1,000  or  two 
individuals  up  to  $5,000 
each  and  his  insurance 
company  will  take  all 
legal  expenses  and  bother 
off  his  hands  and  mind. 

For  larger  amounts,  in 
premiums,  he  can  do 
more  expensive  hell  rais- 
ing. 

The  reputable  citizen 
is  told  that  he  must  look 
to  police  protection 
against  banditry  —  that 
any  effective  means  of 
self  protection  are  crime 
inducing. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
authorities,  acknowledging  how  help- 
less they  are  to  protect  the  innocent 


and  law  abiding  autoist,  from  time 


was  the  target  for  all  sorts  of  abuse  who  can  read  and  write,  is  not  blind 

— for  which  he  must  stand  or  fare  or     badly     crippled     can     obtain     a 

badly  in  the  courts.  license  to  run  it. 

Today,  a  pistol,  supposedly  as  It  has  been  given  the  freedom  of  to  time  endeavor  to  enact  compulsory 
good,  certainly  no  better,  retails  at  all  parks  and  roads,  including  the  auto  insurance  in  order  that  victims 
$25.00  and  the  purchaser  must  dis-  once  famous  New  York  Harlem  whom  they  are  unable  to  save  from 
play  a  license  or  permit  before  the  River  Speedway  and,  despite  the  other's  recklessness  may  get  some- 
dealer  will  hand  one  over.  To  carry  fact  that  more  people  are  killed  and  thing  in  the  way  of  compensation 
i>  or  keep  it  for  home  protection,  the  injured  by  it  each  month  than  by 
owner  must  submit  to  all  sorts  of  firearms  during  the  entire  year,  the 
r*"!  tape  and  acquire  a  pull  with  the  public  has  been  educated  to  the  view 
authorities.  that  it  is  reckless  drivers,  not  the 

Meanwhile  the  average  cost  of  the  auto  which  is  at  fault, 
automobile  has  dropped  to  consider-  The  car  has  been  of  such  assist- 
ably  less  than  $1,000.00  and  anyone  ance   to   criminals   that   it   has   de-    the  pistol  has  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70] 


for   injuries   from   financially    irre- 
sponsible car  owners. 

Starting  as  the  protector  of  the 
business  and  p*-ofessional  man  and 
the  traveler  and  the  home  guard  of 
the    reputable   house   holding   voter, 
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They  Auction  Second-Hand 
Machinery  by  Mail 


By  A.  Rowden  King 


THE  idea  of  conducting  an  auc- 
tion sale  by  mail  is  something 
unique.  As  far  as  is  known,  it 
had  never  been  tried  until  the  Inter- 
type  Corporation  first  hit  upon  the 
novel  idea  and  tried  it 
out  in  April  of  this  year. 

The  Intertype  Corpora- 
tion makes  machines  for 
the  mechanical  setting  of 
type  for  printing  pur- 
poses. Its  new  machinery 
is  fairly  expensive  and, 
as  is  the  practice  in  many 
another  industry,  it  fol- 
lows the  plan  frequently 
of  accepting  old,  second- 
h  a  n  d  typesetting  m  a  - 
chines  in  part  payment 
for  new  Intertypes.  Thus 
the  corporation  often  had 
on  hand  more  second- 
hand machines  in  good 
condition  than  it  could 
ordinarily  dispose  of  by 
usual  methods.  And  it 
was  in  connection  with 
the  selling  of  these  ma- 
chines that  the  idea  of 
the  auction  sale  by  mail 
suggested  itself. 

The  trade  customs  and 
practices  in  this  business 
are,  in  many  respects, 
very  similar  to  those  ob- 
taining with  the  selling 
of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery of  most  kinds. 
Such  typesetting  ma- 
chines are  frequently 
bought  by  individuals  and 
organizations  who  already  are  es- 
tablished users  of  them,  including 
publishers,  printers,  schools,  col- 
leges, etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
placing less  desirable  models. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  the  auc- 
tion by  mail  campaign,  four  "traded- 
in"  machines  of  different  models 
were  selected  and  set  aside  for  this 
novel  sale.  An  announcement  of  the 
sale  was  sent  by  mail  to  a  list  of 
several  hundred  known  users  of 
typesetting  machines  and  to  pros- 
pects. This  announcement  named 
the  four  models  and  contained  de- 
scriptive  details   of   each   of   them. 


Nothing  was  left  to  the  imagination 
in  this  direction.  The  copy  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  in  more 
detail  if  it  had  been  intended 
especially  for  a  mail-order  catalog. 


AUCTION  BY  MAIL !  —  AUCTION ! 

I  These  linotype  Machines  at  Your  Own  Price 

II  'A-hkfa  hiwMTpbced  «e\«nJ  huntkrd  Buduna  of  ci^Mr  manufacture,  wc  u-ffl  duplicue  the 
0                   «jca«ful  MKtkn  stk  coodiicted  bit'  Afri!.     For  th(*t  uV  can  use  an  overhaiAK, 
11                   madune  of  tuA  cMinruaion  diii  aucbnt  saL:  v.-Hl  prtn-ide  the  opportuniry  to  boy  a 

hufutfirko. 

To  THE  msam  Niwmf ,  we  wiS  Aip  tbe  (oOoving  overhauled  Linocypcs.  equipped  will 

gas  pots  mi  iKu-  Intcrxypc  matrices  c4  your  own  adKtkxL 

One  Model  Five               One  Model  Nine 
One  Model  Eight              One  Model  Fourteen 

Thcst  machines  arc  the  pic\  of  d  lar^e  numh-fr  mhkh 
have  heen  refiaced  by  StanJartiiz^d  Intertypa. 

Tli»  w31  be  an  aKsoIwie  sale.  The  ma*Aines  utII  pnwtiwly  be  scJd  to  the  htghe«  bklA-r^ 
regardeofi  c(  the  number  of  bkti  recrh-ed.  or  tbe  imouncs  bid.    In  c^x  nx^Ke  th^n  one  bid  o 
tbe  saioe  amount  is  recei\'ed,  the  unc  bearing  the  cailieft  postal  date  will  be  considered  3 
tite  higfaett  bid- 
Make  joor  best  bid  on  the  mtidel  desired,  caah  or  dcfenrd  payments.  F.  0.  B.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Ck  the  form  below.  B«fe  wffl  be  rcccK-ed  up  to  1 2  o'clock  noon  September  30, 192? 

Q                 Stkd  vocii  MtD  AT  ONCE.  Thcse  machines  air  pxng  to  be  suld  without  restnctioa  c4  anj 

fl                   knkl    Dco't  ]oic  this  opportunity. 

Intertype  Corporation. 

, 

lNTt»7Yyt  CcillK*ATX)S,                                                                                                                        J 

l+40Bntt«>WAT,  New  Yimr  Crrr 

I  bid  $ for  Model. . .  .Linotype  F.Q£.  BrooXlyn.  K  T.  I  a&te  to  pay 

[1]  C«A  tat  V/c  Jiwrm^i  by  Ugh  drafi  macheJ  to  btfi  pf  Idding. 

[2}  OK  20'%  Ciuh  when  bid  u  accefud.  b^ice  m  -40  ei]udl  wtmddy  notes 

@  6?cj,  secured  by  cusXomdry  chaluil  mortgage. 

Nam*. 

Vit  ^hnt  c9upon  u'hm  a^'r:;  bid 

The  plan  of  the  sale  was  also  ex- 
plained and  a  coupon  was  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  the  bidder. 
A  given  day  and  hour  at  the  end  of 
the  month  was  established  and  ex- 
plained as  the  time  set  for  the 
closing  of  the  sale.  Each  machine 
was  to  be  "knocked  down"  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Of  the  result  in  the  case  of  this 
auction  conducted  by  mail  last  April 
G.  C.  Willings,  vice-president  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  has  this  to 
say: 

"In  one  case,  two  bidders  offered 
exactly  the  same  price  for  the  s.nme 


model  machine,  but  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  two  days  in  the  post- 
marks on  the  envelopes  containing 
their  bids.  The  first  bidder  received 
the  machine  in  question,  but  within 
a  few  weeks  a  new  Inter- 
type was  sold  by  us  to  the 
losing  bidder,  tlfus  mak- 
ing this  auction  by  mail 
doubly  valuable  to  us. 

"We  achieved  more 
than  the  results  hop?iI 
for.  In  addition  to  sell- 
ing four  traded-in  ma- 
chines, the  corporation 
was  enabled  to  get  in 
touch  with  many  unsus- 
pected prospects,  thus 
being  able  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  making  of 
new  friendships  by  Inter- 
type salesmen  which  later 
resulted  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  Intertype  sales." 

Indeed  the  sale  was 
considered  so  successful 
that  the  corporation  only 
recently  mailed  out  to  a 
larger  number  of  knovm 
users  of  typesetting  ma- 
chines than  before  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  and 
enlarged  auction  by  mail, 
the  results  from  which 
are  expected  to  be  even 
better  than  those  from 
the  previous  effort  in  this 
direction. 

A  part  of  this  an- 
nouncement is  here  re- 
produced which  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  vital  interest  to 
many  sales  managers  and  merchan- 
disers generally  who  are  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  new  and  promis- 
ing methods  of  selling. 

Just  how  far  the  auction  by  mail 
method  of  merchandising  is  capable 
of  being  developed  remains  to  be 
seen.  Of  necessity,  it  undoubtedly 
can  be  applied  only  to  that  type  of 
merchandise  with  which  the  unit  of 
sale  is  a  large  one.  In  other  words, 
only  manufactured  products  costing 
at  least  several  hundreds  of  dollars 
each  at  a  minimum  price  can  be 
handled  satisfactorily  in  this  manner. 
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Lef  s  Stop  Guessing  About  Copy 

If  You  Want  to  Know  What  Will  Make  Readers  Buy,  Ask  Them 

By  S,  H.  Giellerup 


SUPPOSE  someone  challenges 
yimr  judgment  on  a  particular 
advertisement,  or  you  challenge 
his.  How  do  you  decide  who  is 
right?  Do  you  settle  the  question 
by  discussion?  By  conference?  By 
compromise  ? 

There,  is  a  far  better  way.  For 
several  years  investigators  have 
been  looking  for  it.  Run- 
ning the  advertisements 
and  checking  sales  or  in- 
quiries they  felt  was  a 
clumsy  method.  They 
sought  one  that  would  be 
more  accurate;  a  quicker, 
simpler  method ;  a  method 
that  cost  less. 

"Are  people  able  to  tell 
you  which  advertisement 
will  most  quickly  get 
them  to  buy?"  That  was 
the  question  the  investi- 
gators asked  themselves. 
Then  followed  experi- 
ments. They  submitted 
advertisements  to  rela- 
tively small  but  typical 
groups  of  readers.  They 
averaged  these  readers' 
opinions. 

Prof.  Daniel  Starch  in 
his  book,  "Principles  of  Advertis- 
ing," describes  some  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  experiments  made  by  him.  He 
refers  to  similar  experiments  made 
by  HoUingsworth  and  Strong.  The 
conclusions  of  these  men  are  that 
the  method  is  sound. 

But  is  it?  It  would  be  disastrous 
to  take  its  merit  for  granted.  To 
accept  on  a  basis  of  hunch,  guess- 
work, or  individual  opinion,  a  method 
the  very  object  of  which  is  to  do 
away  with  hunch,  guesswork  and  in- 
dividual opinion  regarding  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  millions  of  readers. 

I  did  not  wish  to  take  it  for 
granted.  Neither  did  my  associates. 
We  wanted  to  see  for  ourselves,  and 
see  we  did. 

The  first  test  of  its  merit  was 
made  with  advertisements  of  a  fam- 
ous toilet  article,  one  that  92  maga- 
zine readers  out  of  100  are  familiar 
with.  There  had  been  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  appeals.  Four 


different  types  of  copy  had  been  pro- 
posed. Each  type  had  its  protago- 
nists. A  test  was  necessary,  and 
the  test  most  readily  acceptable  to 
all  concerned  was  a  test  by  sales. 
But,  before  the  test  by  sales  was 
made,  the  advertisements  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  and  to  a  num- 
ber  of   individual   advertising   men. 


The  public  was  asked  "Which  of 
these  advertisements  will  most 
quickly  get  you  to  buy?"  The  adver- 
tising men  were  asked  "Which  of 
these  advertisements  do  you  think 
will  make  the  most  sales?"  The  two 
answers  were  very  different;  the 
advertisement  placed  first  by  the 
public  was  placed  last  by  the  adver- 
tising men. 

Then  the  advertisements  ran. 
Sales  were  counted.  The  public 
won.  The  advertisements  which 
people  said  would  most  quickly  get 
them  to  buy  made  the  most  sales. 

This  was  the  first  of  several  such 
experiments.  The  results  of  others 
will  be  given  in  future  articles.  You 
can  decide  for  yourself  whether  the 
method  is  sound.  Perhaps  you  will 
want  to  test  it  yourself. 

The  main  difficulty  in  such  tests  is 
the  checking  of  sales.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  results  from  each 
advertisement.     In  the  test  referred 


to  a  special  offer  was  made.  But  it 
was  hidden.  Readers  could  not 
know  that  two  articles  were  offered 
for  the  price  of  one  unless  they  read 
to  the  end  of  the  text. 

The  advertisement  appeared  in 
six  cities  —  Hartford,  Allentown, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Ft.  Wayne,  Duluth 
and  Mobile.  Sales  were  made  at  a 
lower  cost  in  some  cities 
than  in  others.  This  and 
other  factors  were  taken 
into  account  in  the  final 
reckoning. 

Before  the  advertise- 
ment appeared  they  were 
submitted,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  the  public. 
A  letter  was  written  and 
mailed  to  several  hundred 
people  in  Albany  and 
Syracuse.  We  got  their 
names  from  the  telephone 
books.  Each  was  a  resi- 
dential subscriber;  other- 
wise they  were  picked  at 
random. 

Proofs  of  the  adver- 
tisements were  inclosed 
and  the  recipient  was 
asked  to  choose.  Sixty- 
nine  complied.  The  rank- 
ing of  the  eight  advertisements  was 
based  on  these  sixty-nine  opinions. 
Some  may  feel  that  the  inability 
of  the  advertising  men  to  predict 
the  result  is  a  reflection  on  the 
profession.  Consider,  however,  that 
there  were  only  three  advertising 
men.  There  were  sixty  nine  readers. 
It  is  seldom  that  you  can  get  a  true 
cross-section  of  human  preferences 
from  less  than  thirty  people.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  opinion  of 
an  individual  advertising  man  is  of 
less  weight  than  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  reader.  But  it  can  be 
said  that  no  one  advertising  man 
knows  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
enough  people  to  foretell  what 
thousands,  often  millions  of  people 
will  choose  to  read. 

In  this  respect  the  advertiser  is 
no  different  from  the  publisher  of 
books  or  songs,  from  the  producer 
of  films  or  plays.  Phenomenal  suc- 
cesses  cannot    be    predicted.      Until 

fCONTINUED  ON  PAGE  67  I 
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Coordinating  the  Steps  of  a 
Sampling  Campaign 

By  Thomas  J.  Grace 

Sales  Manager,  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


SAMPLING  from  house  to  house 
— crew  work  as  it  is  often 
called — is  one  of  the  best 
known  methods  of  introducing  a 
grocery  specialty.  However,  after 
the  territory  has  been  decided  upon 
it  is  necessary  that  a  good  specialty 
salesman  be  sent  into  this  market. 
He  calls  upon  the  local  retail  grocers, 
tells  them  what  the  house  intends  to 
do,  and  asks  their  support.  That  is, 
that  they  feature  the  goods  in  store 
windows,  on  shelves  and  on  counters, 
that  they  make  use  of  the  advertis- 
ing material  which  he  gives  them, 
and,  in  general,  cooperate  with  the 
sampling  crew  in  that  town.  At  the 
same  time,  grocers  who  do  not  have 
the  goods  in  stock  are  expected  to 
order  from  the  retail  salesman. 

After  the  actual  sampling  is  done, 
very  frequently  billboard  campaigns 
or  perhaps  newspaper  advertising 
comes  along  as  a  follow-up  in  order 
to  capitalize  on  the  expensive  cam- 
paign that  has  been  put  across  in 
that  town.  Then  when  that  is  done 
the  salesman  is  brought  back  into 
the  market.  He  calls  on  the  retail 
grocer  again,  goes  all  over  with  him 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
tile  advertising  class  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Le  Quatte, 
president  of  ChurchiIl-:Hall,  Inc. 


the  work  that  has  been  done,  finds 
out  whether  or  not  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive, whether  women  have  been 
in  inquiring  for  the  product,  and 
tries  to  get,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  number 
of  people  who  really  have  responded 
to  the  sampling  work. 

Now  there  is  another  form  of 
crew  work  that  is  just  a  little  bit 
different  from  sampling.  This  deals 
with  demonstrations,  and  to  do  that 
work  it  is  really  necessary  to  hire 
young  ladies  of  very  high  intelli- 
gence. It  is  necessary  to  get  into  the 
home  and  interview  the  lady 
of  the  house  and  show  her  in  a 
very  diplomatic  way  how  to  use 
the  product  that  you  intend  to 
demonstrate.  That  is  not  al- 
ways very  easy.  But  you  can 
always  get  people  to  do  it  if 
you  go  the  right  way  about  it. 

When  those  ladies  get  into 
the  homes,  they  must  make  a 
practical  demonstration  that 
will  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  in  each  house.  If  the 
lady  called  upon  is  not  a  user 
of  the  product,  the  demon- 
strator will  endeavor  to  sell  her 
an  order,  to  be  delivered 
through  the  local  grocer.    That 


signed  order  will  be  turned  over  to 
a  man  already  placed  in  the  market, 
who  will  take  that  order  to  the  retail 
grocer  and  endeavor  to  sell  him. 

This  is  very  much  more  expensive 
than  sampling  work,  because  the 
young  ladies  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  for  that  kind  of  work  expect, 
and  are  entitled  to,  a  pretty  good 
salary.  And  sometimes,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  market,  there 
will  be  six  or  eight  or  perhaps  twelve 
of  those  ladies  working  in  the  one 
market  at  the  same  time. 

[continued  on  page  62] 


ADVERTISING  at  the  source 
L  of  supply  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  sampling  campaign. 
Subsequent  advertising  in  news- 
papers, on  billboards  and 
through  pamphlets  increases  the 
urge  to  buy,  but  it  is  the  adver- 
tising material  so  displayed  as  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  cus- 
tomer when  he  enters  the  store 
that  connects  the  buying  idea  with 
the  impressions  gained  previously 
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DravHi   by  F.   R.   Gruger  tor  International  Silver  Co. 

MR.  FREDERIC  R.  GRUGER,  according  to  a  reliable  and  confidential  agent,  can  make 
the  smallest-size  Brownie  Kodak  lie  down,  roll  over,  and  jump  through.  To  an  exas- 
perated inquiry  from  the  proprietor  of  an  expensive  lens  he  replied,  in  effect:  "No,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  cameras.  But  I  know  something  about  light."  .  .  .  The  series 
of  his  drawings  which  is  now  doing  so  much  to  dramatize  solid-silver  wedding  gifts  for  Inter- 
national Silver  is  proof  of  his  modest  explanation.  For  with  no  more  delicate  an  instriiment 
than  a  stub  of  charcoal  he  renders  the  whole  range  of  color  from  white  phlox  in  the  fore- 
ground to  black  cypress  beyond  the  wall,  making  his  planes  not  by  perspective  but  by  light. 
And  if  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Gruger  digress  on  the  subject  of  Brangwyn,  Rubens  and  Company, 
you  will  understand  a  little  of  the  enthusiasm  he  has  for  making  whole  pictures  like  this  one 
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The  Magic  of  Things  in  SeUing 

By  Arthur  T.  Corbett 


RECENTLY  an  Atlanta  furni- 
ture store  succeeded  in  getting 
.that  Southern  city  about  two- 
thirds  agog  by  sending  out,  to 
prominent  citizens,  miniature  hour- 
glasses without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  Mayor  received  the  first 
one,  and  he  couldn't  figure  it  out. 
The  reporters  got  wind  of  it  and  all 
the  papers  carried  an  item  about  it. 
And  then  other  citizens  began  to  re- 
ceive the  mysterious  little  time  meas- 
urers, and  they  became  curious.  Who 
was  sending  them?  What  were  they 
all  about? 

Finally  the  secret  came  out:  The 
Haverty  Furniture  Company  was  to 
celebrate  its  40th  anniversary  with  a 
big  sale  and  it  had  taken  this  method 
of  stirring  up  curiosity. 

Now  the  point  that  interests  me 
about  this  stunt — and  the  signifi- 
cance behind  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
this:  a  thi7ig  was  used  instead  of  a 
piece  of  printed  matter. 

Why  are  we  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  advertising  and  sales  so 
everlastingly  tied  to  letters  and 
printed  matter?  Why  do  we  not  use 
more  things  to  attract  attention, 
arouse  curiosity,  stimulate  interest, 
develop  conviction? 

One  of  the  most  successful 
salesmen  I  know,  who  has  landed  a 
great  many  big  orders,  rarely  writes 
a  letter;  yet  much  of  his  selling  is 
done  by  mail.  He  does  it  with  things 
— novelties,  toys,  books,  flowers,  pic- 
tures, whatever  will  help  him  to  say 
what  he  wants  to  say  in  a  way  that 
will  attract  attention  and  make  his 
message  stick. 

For  example,  he  may  be  walking 
along  the  street  and  pass  a  novelty 
shop  and  see  in  the  window  some 
novelty  that  strikes  him  as  if  it 
might  be  made  to  help  him  register  a 
certain  idea  or  fact  or  argument  on 
a  prospective  customer.  He  will  stop 
in,  buy  it,  and  mail  it,  with  his  card 
attached  on  which  he  will  write  a 
message  calculated  to  drive  home 
this  idea  or  fact  or  argument. 

What  happens?  The  recipient 
opens  the  package — and  who  doesn't 
like  to  open  packages? — and  takes 
out  the  article,  and  for  the  time  being 
his  mind  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
completely  filled  with  the  thought 
this  salesman  is  trying  to  get  across 
to  him. 


He  can't  file  the  thing,  as  he  could 
a  letter.  And  he  hasn't  the  impulse 
to  throw  it  into  the  waste-basket,  as 
he  might  a  piece  of  printed  matter, 
for  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
trinsic value.  What  can  he  do  with 
it? 

Well,  generally  he  places  it  on  his 
desk,  just  north  of  his  blotter,  and  it 
stands  there  for  hours,  or  even  for 
days,  reminding  him  of  this  sales- 
man and  of  the  message  the  sales- 
man is  trying  to  get  over  to  him. 

Struggle  against  it  as  he  will,  he 
can't  avoid  grappling  with  whatever 
the  salesman  intended  he  should 
grapple  with,  whether  an  idea,  an 
argument,  or  a  set  of  facts  or  fig- 
ures. 

But  this  salesman  doesn't  confine 
himself  to  novelties.  I  recall  once 
when  he  was  just  about  convinced 
that  he  was  not  going  to  be  able  to 
land  a  certain  order  because  of  price, 
he  analyzed  the  situation  and  then 
stopped  in  at  a  paint  store  and 
bought  a  small  can  of  a  certain  well- 
known  varnish  and  mailed  it  to  the 
prospect  with  his  card  tied  to  the 
neck  of  the  can.  On  the  card  he 
wrote : 

"You've  seen  this  varnish  adver- 
tised and  you  know  what  a  reputa- 
tion it  has.  It  is  an  expensive  var- 
nish but  it  is  worth  all  it  costs  be- 
cause it  wHl  stand  the  gaff.  Our 
are  finished  with  this  var- 
nish and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
they  are  worth  the  few  dollars  extra 
that  they  cost." 

HE  had  told  the  prospect  this  be- 
fore, but  he  knew  it  hadn't  reg- 
istered ;  so  he  sent  him  the  can.  Then 
he  set  out  to  visualize  the  other  out- 
standing qualities  of  his  product 
that  were  responsible  for  its  cost 
and  its  quality,  by  finding  things 
that  would  impress  his  arguments. 
After  the  second  mailing  (which  was 
a  pocket  knife  and  a  small  block  of 
the  wood  from  which  certain  parts 
of  his  product  are  made,  with  in- 
structions to  the  prospect  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  wood  for  himself  with 
the  knife)  and  before  he  could  find 
a  suitable  third  mailing,  he  received 
the  order  with  a  letter  from  the 
prospect  reading  in  so  many  words, 
"I  surrender!" 
To  another  prospect  who  was  stall- 


ing on  price  this  salesman  sent  a 
book.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
product  or  his  line  of  business,  but 
in  it  was  just  one  paragraph  which 
was  so  cogent  as  an  argument  for 
his  product  that  he  bought  the  book 
and  turned  down  a  corner  of  the 
page  on  which  this  paragraph  ap- 
peared and  in  the  margin  beside  it 
wrote  with  a  red  pencil:  "This 
writer  must  have  been  thinking  of 

our  when  he  wrote  this!"  and 

signed  his  name.  Then  he  mailed  it 
and  waited  awhile. 

WHAT  could  the  man  do?  He 
couldn't  throw  the  book  away. 
He  laid  it  on  the  corner  of  his  desk, 
and  there  it  stayed  for  two  days,  re- 
minding him  of  this  salesman's  ar- 
gument every  time  he  glanced  at  it. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  when  the 
salesman  called,  he  promptly  landed 
the  order. 

"I'd  send  a  man  a  bowl  of  gold 
fish  or  a  cake  of  maple  sugar  or  a 
toy  airplane  or  a  pair  of  pliers  or  a 
copy  of  Life  or  a  plate  of  hot  bis- 
cuits from  a  nearby  restaurant — or 
anything  else  you  might  mention 
within  reason — if  I  figured  it  would 
help  put  over  a  sale  for  me,"  de- 
clared this  salesman. 

Obviously,  the  "packaged  sales 
argument"  is  most  appropriate  when 
the  prospect  list  is  composed  of  one 
— or  a  half  hundred — and  where  the 
expense  of  a  small  printed  edition 
would  be  prohibitive  from  a  cost 
standpoint.  Moreover,  I  have  found 
that  thinking  in  terms  of  sales  im- 
pressions usually  results  in  an  im- 
provement of  big  printed  editions. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  words  or  the 
variety  of  pictures  or  the  number 
of  colors  of  ink  that  makes  a  booklet 
or  a  folder  or  an  illustrated  letter 
effective.  It  is  the  quickness,  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which  a  sales 
argument  is  registered  on  the  mind 
of  a  buyer,  and  in  obtaining  these 
results  no  effort  or  reasonable  ex- 
pense should  be  spared. 

And  after  all,  isn't  that  what  is 
needed  in  selling  today;  the  kind  of 
strategy  that  will  short-cut  to  the 
prospect's  attention  and  register 
sales  points  so  definitely  and  so 
strikingly  that  he  can  neither  escape 
them  nor  forget  them? 
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When  the  Salesman  Backs 
the  Credit  Man 

By  J.  H.  Tregoe 


THE  question  of  sales- 
manship in  the  com- 
modity field  is  of  in- 
terest to  my  profession  be- 
cause there  is  not  that  amity 
and  understanding  between 
sales  and  credits  that  should 
prevail  in  order  that  our 
country's  business  might  have 
the  advantage  of  an  alliance 
and  a  better  understanding 
between  two  important  phases 
of  business  activity.  In  order 
to  cultivate  that  spirit  the 
salesman  will  have  to  culti- 
vate a  credit  sense  and  the 
credit  man  will  have  to  culti- 
vate a  sales  sense.  When  that 
happens  there  will  be  more 
joy  and  greater  satisfaction 
in  business. 

I  am  not  laying  out  an 
easy  task.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  understand  the  elements  of 
credit.  Credit  has  become  a 
profession.  Dealing  with  it 
properly  is  professional  work, 
and  to  cultivate  a  credit  sense 
requires  the  study  that  is  not 
always  given  to  an  allied  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  a  worthwhile 
study,  for  the  salesman  who 
knows  the  proper  uses  of 
credit  and  how  easily  it  may 
be  abused,  is  a  better  and 
more  profitable  salesman  for 
house,  and  a  better  business  man  for 
that  knowledge. 

Some  business  men  speak  of  credit 
as  though  it  were  something  com- 
monplace when  it  is  actually  some- 
thing most  extraordinary.  Remove 
credit  from  our  Nation  today  and 
seven-tenths  of  our  enterprises 
would  shrivel  up  and  be  unable  to 
function.  We  haven't  enough  money 
in  this  Nation  to  do  its  business. 

As  I  write  this  article  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  commodities  are 
finding  their  way  all  over  this  Na- 
tion on  terms  of  credit.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  It  means  that  a  value  has 
been  exchanged  for  a  human  ele- 
ment; and  it  also  means  that  a  sale 
and  delivery  of  goods  on  credit 
terms  is  only  a  half-way  sale.  Not 
until  the  credit  in  this  transaction 
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has  been  extinguished  and  repaid,  is 
the  sale  complete  and  satisfactory 
and  one  that  gives  profit  to  you  and 
your  house. 

When  you  approach  the  buyer  and 
induce  him  to  take  more  than  he  can 
digest  you  pat  yourself  on  the  back 
and  say,  "Good  fellow!  I  am  a  capi- 
tal salesman." 

I  recall  the  instance  of  a  young 
chap  who  started  for  the  Pacific 
coast.  When  he  took  his  first  order 
he  sent  it  to  his  house  and  wrote, 
"Send  me  a  check  for  $100.  This  is 
a  feather  in  my  cap."  The  house, 
unfortunately,  had  failed  and  a  face- 
tious credit  manager  sent  back  two 
feathers  and  replied,  "Place  one 
under  each  arm  and  fly  home.  The 
house  is  busted." 

Selling  goods  right  means  that 
credit  is  right.    And  what  is  credit? 


Credit  is  the  man  you  are  sell- 
ing, not  yourself.  We  make 
a  great  mistake  in  saying 
"credit  granting".  There  is 
no  such  thing.  We  do  not 
grant  credit;  we  take  credit. 
You  give  your  commodities 
and  take  the  buyer's  credit  in 
exchange  for  them.  That  is 
the  transaction  and  the  ele- 
ments back  of  the  credit — 
the  elements  to  make  it  safe 
credit — are  Character,  Ca- 
pacity and  Capital. 

When  you  look  around  at  a 
stock  of  merchandise,  when 
you  try  to  appraise  what  a 
merchant  may  need  in  the 
way  of  goods,  you  must  ap- 
praise him  to  make  it  a  sat- 
isfactory, a  practical  and  a 
sensible  sale.  You  must  try 
to  discover  if  that  buyer  pos- 
sesses the  elements  which 
will  assure  that  when  the 
contract  expires  the  credit 
will  be  extinguished  and  your 
house  will  get  the  value. 

The  credit  facilities  of 
our  Nation  have  made  pos- 
sible the  great  commerce  of 
which  we  are  so  proud.  Yet 
in  that  commerce  there  is  a 
serious  annual  wastage  be- 
cause we  have  not  appraised 
the  buyer  properly.  The  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  in  1924 
calculated  this  wastage  at  the  great 
sum  of  $500,000,000 ;  the  loss  to  the 
legitimate  merchant  by  competing 
with  distress  merchandise  put  the 
total  loss  at  $700,000,000.  These  facts 
warn  us  that  we  need  salesmen  who 
look  at  quality  sales  and  not  only 
at  quantity  sales. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  in  a 
period  of  danger  because  our  great 
credit  system  is  being  used  for  the 
development  of  a  type  of  sale  which, 
if  expanded  much  farther  would,  in 
a  time  of  distress,  bring  its  reaction 
in  greater  distress.  This  is  the  type 
of  sale  that  encourages  extrava- 
gance and  causes  people  to  mortgage 
future  incomes  for  immediate  sat- 
isfaction. Credit  that  is  used  for 
individual    purposes,    for    individual 
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Blocking  the  Wheels  of  Progress 

OUT  in  Denver  the  retail  grocers  seem  to  have 
scored  a  victory  over  the  rolling  grocery  store — 
"Your  Store  at  Your  Door" — by  obtaining  the  passage 
of  a  city  ordinance  placing  a  license  fee  of  six  hundred 
dollars  per  year  on  such  trucks.  In  effect  the  city  is 
charging  a  rental  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  for  each 
"truck"  operated  as  a  rolling  grocery  store. 

If  the  rolling  grocery  store — or  any  other  kind  of 
"rolling"  store — actually  uses  the  streets  and  facilities 
of  the  city  to  an  extent  that  justifies  such  a  "rental," 
it  is  only  right  that  it  should  collect  it  in  the  interest 
of  its  citizens;  but  if  this  ordinance  is  inspired  pri- 
marily to  make  it  hard  for  the  rolling  grocery  to  com- 
pete with  the  stationary  one,  then  it  becomes  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  Denver  are  being  furthered. 

To  interfere  with  any  honest  attempt  to  increase  the 
convenience  or  efficiency  of  distribution  is  merely  to 
block  the  wheels  of  progress.  If  the  rolling  grocery 
store  is  uneconomic  or  impractical,  it  will  roll  itself 
out  of  its  job  without  the  aid  of  any  city  ordinance; 
if  it  can  serve  the  public  better  or  more  cheaply,  public 
interest  dictates  that  it  be  given  a  fair  chance.  The 
crying  need  today  is  for  lower  distributing  costs. 

A  Neighborly  Spirit  in  Advertising 

WHEN  Time  moved  its  publication  headquarters 
to  Cleveland  two  of  the  department  stores  of  that 
city,  Halle's  and  William  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  devoted 
space  in  their  regular  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
to  welcoming  the  publication  to  Cleveland. 

This  is  a  fine  neighborly  spirit  which  is  steadily  grow- 
ing among  advertisers.  Not  that  it  is  done  entirely  un- 
selfishly, for  such  advertising  can  be,  and  perhaps 
generally  is,  counted  upon  to  build  more  good-will  for 
the  advertiser  than  the  .same  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  any  other  message;  but  nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing, it  is  a  gratifying  development  in  advertising 
practice  for  it  increases  good-will  among  and  toward 
business  men. 

Hidden  Profits  in  Industry 

EVERY  so  often  a  manufacturer  should  stand  off  and 
look  at  his  business,  department  by  department,  or 
product  by  product,  or  process  by  process,  and  ask  him- 
self :  "Are  there  any  by-products  of  this  business  that 
we  should  be  marketing  and  are  not?" 

The  history  of  business  during  the  past  decade  is 
rich  in  stories  of  businesses  that  have  found  large  profits 
hidden  away  in  by-products  that  had  for  years  been 
looked  upon  as  waste  materials  until  some  man  with 
imagination  or  scientific  training  came  along  and  asked, 
"Why  cannot  this  be  sold  to  such  and  such  an  industry 
for  this  or  that  purpose?"  or  "Why  cannot  this  be 
treated  so  and  so  and  made  marketable?" 

Some  marketable  by-products  are  so  hidden  that  no 
amount  of  imagination  would  discover  them ;  yet  they 


might  be  discovered  by  an  industrial  chemist.  Not  long 
since  an  industrial  plant  had  an  analysis  made  of  the 
water  used  in  one  of  its  processes,  which  had  for  years 
poured  into  the  river  which  fiows  past  this  plant,  only 
to  find  that  it  contained  a  valuable  chemical,  created  in 
the  process,  for  which  there  is  a  good  market  at  a  price 
which  makes  its  extraction  gratifyingly  profitable.  All 
these  years  that  profit  had  been  pouring  into  the  river! 
A  business  generally  succeeds  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  its  management  in  marketing  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  of  late  years  many  a  concern  has  actually  paid 
its  dividends  with  the  money  realized  on  some  by- 
product that  had  for  a  generation  been  regarded  as  so 
much  waste! 

A  Market  Protection  Stipulation 

A  WELL-KNOWN  manufacturing  concern  making  a 
line  of  products  that  are  influenced  by  style 
changes  has  constantly  to  face  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  its  closing-out  numbers  at  special  prices  without 
disturbing  the  retail  trade  generally.  The  concern 
meets  this  problem  by  incorporating  in  the  order  at 
the  special  reduced  price  the  stipulation  that  "these 
goods  must  not  be  advertised  either  under  their  brand 
name  or  this  company's  name  as  manufacturers."  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  buyers  cannot  offer  these 
goods  at  a  reduced  price  and  display  them  in  their 
regular  containers;  but  it  does  mean  that  advertising 
capital  cannot  be  made  of  the  sale  in  a  way  that  might 
seriously  disturb  the  retail  market  for  these  products 
locally  and  antagonize  other  dealers  stocking  the  same 
merchandise  at  regular  prices. 

Is  Florida  Being  Over- Advertised  ? 

FLORIDA  is  a  wonderful  State,  but  just  at  present  it 
is  going  through  the  travail  of  a  professionally 
manipulated  real  estate  boom  which  is  very  likely  some 
day  to  turn  out  to  be  something  of  a  boomerang.  And 
then  people  will  say  Florida  was  over-advertised. 

Florida  is  not  being  over-advertised;  Florida  is  being 
over  publicized.  Not  legitimate  advertising,  but  dia- 
bolically clever  publicity  is  responsible  for  the  present 
epidemic  of  Floridaphobia.  When  the  professional 
manipulators  pull  up  stakes  and  strike  out  for  their 
next  stand  (and  already  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  where 
it  will  be),  Florida  will  be  better  off;  and  then  she  will 
find  that  her  growth  and  development  are  best  served, 
not  by  boom  publicity,  but  by  well  planned  and  care- 
fully executed  advertising,  carried  on  conservatively 
and  consistently  over  a  period  of  years. 

Good  Agency  Practice 

IT  speaks  well  for  advertising  agency  thoroughness 
when  an  agency  sends  two  of  the  young  women  from 
its  organization  to  clerk  in  a  department  store  that  they 
may  practically  test  out  their  selling  arguments  for  a 
certain  product  before  the  agency  ventures  to  spend  its 
client's  money  in  advertising. 
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Selling  the  Tropics 

By  Charles  W.  Stokes 


THEEE  is  scarcely  any  other 
business  which  in  the  past  has 
felt  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
so  markedly  as  the  Atlantic  steam- 
ship business.  Manufacturers  of 
almost  every  commodity  of  a  purely 
seasonal  appeal  have  succeeded  in 
finding  in  the  exceedingly  wide 
climatic  range  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  a  series  of  out-of- 
season  outlets ;  but  with  the  approach 
of  winter  steamship  travel  has  gone 
dead.  Tourist  travel  to  Europe, 
reaching  its  peak-load  eastbound  in 
June  and  July  and  westbound  in 
July  and  August,  practically  dis- 
appears by  the  end  of  October;  not 
even  the  advertising  of  Switzerland 
or  the  Riviera  as  winter  resorts 
have  been  able  to  offer  any  appreci- 
able stimulant.  The  remaining  com- 
paratively thin  trickle  of  business 
travel  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  in  service  the  magnificent 
ocean  greyhounds  that  ply  between 
this  country  and  Europe  in  summer, 
and  the  custom  has  been  to  tie  them 
up  in  a  dry  dock  and  overhaul  them. 
One  cannot  figure  what  it  costs  to 
tie  up  the  Mauretania  or  the  Hom- 
eric, from  Christmas  to  the  end  of 
April,  probably  thousands  of  dollars 
per  day  in  overhead  and  lost  traffic. 
But  such  was  the  inevitability  of  the 
Atlantic  business — until  one  day 
some  one  discovered  Winter  Cruises, 
and  then,  instead  of  being  a  dead 
loss  to  their  owners,  the  crack  liners 
began  selling  an  entirely  new  pro- 
duct. That  discovery  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  made  several  years 
ago;  but  only  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years  or  so  has  the  Winter  Cruise 
trade  reached  its  present  well-organ- 
ized proportions.  And  this  trade 
has  been  built  up  almost  entirely  by 
advertising. 

To  illustrate  the  scale  which  the 
Winter  Cruise  business  has  reached, 
there  already  are  being  advertised 
29  cruises  next  winter,  all  sailing 
from  New  York  between  October 
and  the  end  of  March.  Of  these 
cruises,  7  are  around  the  world,  11 
to  the  Mediterranean,  10  to  the  West 
Indies  and  one  to  Africa.  There  are 
sundry  others,  not  exactly  on  the 
cruise  basis  because  they  are  not  on 
the  "all-expense"  basis,  to  South 
America,  etc.  These  services  will  be 
performed  by  20  steamships,  all  of 
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them  of  the  "floating  palace"  type 
that  the  exigencies  of  North  Atlantic 
travel  have  created  in  the  last  de- 
cade. 

Of  these  29  Cruises,  10  are  adver- 
tised by  tourist  agencies  acquiring 
ships  under  charter,  the  other  19  by 
steamship  companies  direct.  They 
will  probably  carry  between  12  and 
15  thousand  passengers. 


The  "conducted  party"  is  a  very 
old  idea  in  travel.  Any  railway, 
steamship  or  tourist  agency  can 
quote  you  a  rate  around  the  world, 
for  example,  and  the  ticket  that  you 
get,  though  it  might  be  a  yard  or 
two  long,  has  sufficient  coupons  at- 
tached to  cover  almost  every  fore- 
seeable corftingency,  even  down  to 
marmalade  for  breakfast  at  a  hotel 
in  Buitzenborg,  Java. 

But  you  have  to  use  a  very  as- 
sorted list  of  railways,  hotels  and 
steamships,  and  each  one  loses  its 
interest  for  you  when  you  leave  it. 
You  pack  up  and  next  day  you  are 
unpacking  somewhere  else  and  cre- 
ating a  new  temporary  home.  A 
long  trip  is  a  long  succession  of 
temporary  homes,  of  packing  and 
unpacking.  At  each  place  you  visit, 
if  you  visit  it  for  any  extended  time 
and  wish  to  enjoy  the  ordinary 
amenities  of  life,  you  have  to  create 
new  acquaintances. 

On  the  cruise,  however,  you  have 
only  one  home,  and  that  is  the 
steamship  which  not  only  waits  for 
you  on  your  occasional  absences  on 
shore,  but  ultimately  brings  you 
back  to  your  final  port.  Your  state- 
room becomes  your  home  for  as  long 
as  the  cruise  lasts,  and  you  do  not 
pack  up  until  off  Sandy  Hook.  And 
as  for  company,  the  same  crowd 
travels  with  you  practically  the 
whole  way. 

The  cruise  habit  has  been  built 
up  almost  entirely  by  advertising. 
Much  space  is  used,  bigger  space 
than  the  steamship  companies  usual- 
ly take  for  advertising  ordinary  ser- 
vices, and  as  a  rule  definite  practices 
have  been  established  in  regard  to 
the  media  used.  Appealing  as  they 
do  to  either  a  thoughtful,  cultured, 
or  rich  class,  they  have  now  begun 
to  learn  by  experience  which  form  of 
advertising  produces  the  most  pros- 
pects; and  such  is  now  the  competi- 
tion in  the  cruise  business  that  every 
prospect  is  very  consistently  fol- 
lowed up.  The  "copy  note"  of  cruise 
advertising  is  color  and  romance — 
the  color  of  the  Orient,  of  India,  of 
Tropic  Seas ;  the  romance  of  strange 
peoples  and  strange  customs.  To 
this  is  added  a  hurry-up  note — "See 
the  world  now,  while  it  is  changing, 
and  before  it  is  standardized." 

Perhaps   the   most  notable   thing 
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about  cruise  advertising  is  its  pre- 
paredness. Campaigns  are  some- 
times plotted  almost  two  years  ahead 
of  sailing  dates.  Steamship  men 
are,  in  fact,  beginning  to  think  seri- 
ously now  of  their  1927  campaigns. 
And  for  the  long  cruises,  the  ^ 

advertising  for  next  year's 
cruise  starts  almost  directly 
the  gangway  is  cast  loose  from 
this  year's.  Cruise  prospects 
do  not  as  a  rule  make  up  their 
minds  at  the  last  moment; 
that  process,  revolving  around 
what  is  to  many  of  them  a  re- 
markable cultural  and  finan- 
cial event,  often  takes  months. 
One  of  the  best  known  cruise 
organizers,  a  pioneer  of  the 
business,  carries  a  small  ad- 
vertisement in  the  principal 
papers  of  America  almost 
every  day  in  the  year. 

The  fact  that  the  winter 
cruise  is  a  seasonal  article 
seems  to  have  no  bearing  at 
all  upon  the  time  for  adver- 
tising it,  for  it  is  always  ad- 
vertised out  of  season.  The 
larger  cruises  are  advertised 
long  before  summer  starts, 
and  if  they  sail  before  Christmas 
begin  to  pyramid  about  August. 
A  definite  winter  note,  a  hint  of 
blizzards  and  zero  temperatures,  is 
struck  in  the  middle  fall,  while  most 
of  us  are  still  playing  golf  and  say- 
ing how  beautiful  the  autumn  tints 
look.  The  shorter  cruises,  such  as 
to  the  West  Indies,  do  to  some  extent 
rely  upon  a  revulsion  to  actual  win- 
ter conditions.  Any  tourist  agency 
will  tell  you  that  the  first  snowstorm 
will  bring  in  a  crowd  of  prospects; 
but  even  at  that  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
liminary advertising  has  been  done, 
so  that  people  returning  from  their 
summer  vacations  meet  the  first  im- 
pact of  "But  think  of  the  cold,  cold 
winter!" 

What,  finally,  is  the  cruise  market? 


Prospects     divide     approximately 
into  five  classes: 

The  rich — who  otherwise  go  to 
Florida,  etc. 

The  seasonal  workers  of  govern- 
mental   or    semi-governmental    type 
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— such  as  politicians  in  "recess."' 
Also  men  who  can  work  without  an 
office  address,  such  as  writers, 
artists,  etc.  And  retired  business 
men. 

The  invalids. 

The  moderately  well-to-do,  to 
whom  a  cruise  is  primarily  a  cul- 
tural   event. 

The  determined  sight-seer — as, 
for  example,  the  professional  edu- 
cationist. 

These  classes  vary  according  to 
the  scale  of  fares  on  the  different 
cruise  ships.  A  study  of  the  typical 
passenger  list  suggests  that  most  of 
the  passengers  are  probably  from 
the  smaller  cities,  even  from  the 
small  towns.  The  cruise,  too  is 
largely  a  feminine  institution,  par- 
ticularly the  longer  trips. 

The  West  Indies  trip  is  the  most 


popular  with  the  men.  Shorter  for 
one  thing,  it  seems  to  offer  chances 
of  studying  the  possibilities  of 
foreign  trade — possibilities  that  are 
generally  swamped  by  other  dis- 
tractions and,  to  be  quite  candid,  the 
West  Indies  hold  out  many 
distractions  of  a  more  or  less 
humid  nature.  But  even 
here  there  is  psychology, 
for  if  the  same  steamship 
makes  two  cruises  to  the 
West  Indies  the  same  sea- 
son, the  second  one,  timed 
to  leave  about  the  end  of 
February,  always  carries  a 
higher  percentage  of  mascu- 
line passengers.  One  reason 
is  that  the  first  brings  the 
passenger  back  while  the 
snow  and  ice  are  still  with  us; 
another  is  that  the  average 
business  man  takes  until 
about  the  end  of  January  to 
find  out  how  much  money  he 
has  earned  the  previous  year 
or  how  much  income  tax  he 
owes. 

The  actual  advertising  in- 
volves certain  well-defined 
principles.  First,  there  is  the 
price-resistance  to  be  overcome.  A 
cruise,  however  short,  is  generally — 
and  rightfully — regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury. The  minimum  fares,  which  are 
generally  based  on  inside  cabins, 
range  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  for  a 
world  cruise,  and  from  $800  to  $900 
for  a  Mediterranean  cruise.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  "shore  ex- 
cursions," which  sometimes  are  not 
included  in  the  fare,  the  cost  of 
those  things  which  the  cruise  book- 
lets carefully  tell  you  are  not  in- 
cluded (such  as  tips,  liquors,  etc.), 
and  the  cost  of  curios  which  the 
traveler  inevitably  acquires.  But  the 
average  person  regards  a  cruise  as 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
his  or  her  life  and  is  prepared  to 
make  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice. 
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Cultivating  Prospeds 

A  new  day  in  selling  has  arrived.  It  has  opened 
up  vast  new  markets,  territory  heretofore 
unexplored,  unworked. 

It  is  the  day  of  aggressive  and  intensive  community 
selling.  Manufacturers  are  leading  their  dealers  into 
the  very  homes  of  prospective  consumers.  Not  all 
manufacturers!  Just  those  leaders  in  their  respective 
industries,  who  see  the  far-reaching  effect  of  dealer 
education  and  dealer  sales  action  on  volume — profits — 
dividends. 

Send  your  dealers  into  the  nooks  and  corners  of  their 
markets  regularly,  persistently  and  in  a  standardized, 
nationally  organized  way. 

Help  your  dealers  to  make  sales  calls  regularly  and  per- 
sistendy  by  Direct  Mail  at  a  few  cents  per  sales  call — 
thereby  paving  the  salesway  for  personal  contact. 

Electrograph  is  helping  some  of  the  foremost  manu- 
facturers to  train  thousands  of  dealers  to  carry  their 
sales  ground  into  the  homes  of  millions  of  selected 
prospects  regularly. 

Electrograph  merchandising  counsel  and  Electrograph 
facilities  are  available  to  manufacturers  who  want  to 
start  now,  for  1926,  to  equip  their  dealer  organizations 
with  this  new,  modern  method  of  cultivating  and 
selling  consumers.    Evidence  and  details  on  application. 


1^ 

/ 


THE      ELECTROGRAPH 
Home  Office:  725  W.  Grand  Boulevard 


COMPANY 
•       Detroit,  Mich. 
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W/ritten  by 

Our  Readers 

Extracts  from  letters,  critical  and  complimentary, 
that  reach  our  editorial  desk. 


Concerning  Reader  Interest 

I  HAVE    had   ample   evidence   of   the 
FORTNlGHTLY's  grip  on  its  readers. 
I    spent    an    hour    yesterday    unselling 
one  of  our  clients  from  his  determina- 
tion to  use  two  half  pages  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  magazine  instead  of 
the  page  I  had  scheduled.    He  had  been 
reading    Lynn    Sumner's    articles    and 
■was  itching  to  apply  what  he  had  read. 
Needless  to  say,  his  proposition  was  one 
which  required  full  page  display. 
But   he   was   reading — and    thinking. 
WiLLAKD  G.  Myers,  President, 
Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Too  Many  Sizes 

''I^HE  Fortnightly  states  that  out 
X  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
class  publications  there  are  ninety-five 
page  sizes.  I  believe,  however,  that  a 
careful  survey  would  reveal  that  in 
many  cases  the  page  sizes  vary  only  to 
a  small  degree. 

Some  months  ago  we  decided  to  run 
a  series  of  advertisements  on  one  of 
our  machines.  Our  schedule  called  for 
the  series  to  be  run  concurrently  in 
three  different  trade  papers,  the  pages 
of  which  varied  somewhat  in  size.  We 
wanted  our  advertisements  to  be  well 
balanced  from  the  actual  content  to  the 
margin  of  the  page  around  it,  and  we 
also  wanted  to  produce  our  advertise- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con- 
sistent with  quality.  But  we  did  not 
want  to  make  three  different  sized 
plates  for  the  papers.  We  solved  the 
problem  in  this  way.  First  we  meas- 
ured the  type  space  size  in  the  pages 
of  all  three  papers,  and  from  these 
measurements  we  made  a  compromise, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum  in  making  our  plate. 
Electrotypes  were  made  from  the  origi- 
nal and  sent  to  three  papers.  Mortises 
were  left  in  each  plate  so  that  each 
paper  could  insert  the  correct  key.  The 
size  we  decided  upon  left  ample  mar- 
gin in  the  smallest  sized  page  and  not 
too  much  in  the  largest. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  in 
cases  where  page  sizes  vary  widely 
and  this  fact  prompts  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  is  both  plausible  and 
logical.  If  trade  papers  and  maga- 
zines must  vary  in  size  to  keep  their 
individuality,  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  vary  only  to  a  slight 
degree?      One-half    or    three-quarters 


of  an  inch  in  width  or  length,  to  my 
mind,  gives  quite  a  difference  in  ap- 
pearance. It  therefore  feems  to  me  that 
if  publishers,  especially  in  the  trade 
paper  field,  could  collaborate  and  work 
out  a  scale  of  page  sizes  together 
with  a  corresponding  scale  of  type 
space  sizes  a  vast  amount  of  mechani- 
cal waste  would  be  eliminated  for  their 
advertisers. 

F.  E.  Bump,  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager, 

Gisholt  Machine  Company, 

Madison,  Wis. 


"Truth   in   Advertising   Selling" 

THE  writer  can  well  understand  Mr. 
Edison's  feelings.  We  have  had  the 
slogan  for  some  years  past,  "Truth  in 
Advertising."  It  is  high  time  we  had 
another  slogan:  "Truth  in  Advertising 
Selling."  Doubtless  every  manufacturer 
whose  credit  rating  is  satisfactory  is 
besieged  by  a  host  of  sellers  of  adver- 
tising space  or  media  who  din  into  his 
ears  the  fact  that  "it  pays  to  advertise." 
Certain  it  is  that  advertising  will  not 
pay  the  manufacturer  who  buys  a  lit- 
tle advertising  here  and  a  little  adver- 
tising there,  and  who  falls  for  this 
salesman's  plausible  arguments  regard- 
ing his  medium  without  relating  it  to 
a  well  defined  program.  Such  adver- 
ing  expenditure  will  not  pay  anybody. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
on  the  ball,  the  sales  objectives  to  be 
attained,  and  to  follow  through  in  ad- 
vertising, as  it  is  in  developing  one's 
golf  game. 

S.  E.  CONYBBJARE,  Advertising  Manager, 
Linoleum  Division,  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 


"Fearful  of  the  Agency" 

MR.  JOHN  C.  STEPHAN'S  letter 
mentioning  the  manufacturer 
"who  is  literally  fearful  of  the  adver- 
tising agency,"  hardly  scratches  the 
surface  of  the  case. 

During  the  past  year  literally  scores 
of  substantial,  well-established  concerns, 
with  ratings  that  might  warm  the 
cockles  of  any  agency  man's  heart — 
have  come  to  us  to  learn  about  "this 
business  of  advertising"  and  have  quite 
frankly  admitted  their  fear  of  adver- 
tising agencies.  Many  of  these  concerns 
have  developed  into  conscientious  and 
successful  advertisers.  And  through  a 
long-drawn-out  process  of  education 
we  have  managed  to  convince  them 
that  the  advertising  agent  is  not  the 


brigand  that  rumor  has  painted  him. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Stephan  in 
his  suggestion  that  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies  "pub- 
lish a  campaign  in  the  larger  news- 
papers, at  least  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ters, directed  to  the  manufacturer  who 
has  never  advertised  but  who  believes 
that  he  will  some  day."  I  might  add 
that  the  money  might  be  spent  eco- 
nomically by  taking  space  first  in  the 
trade    and    industrial    papers. 

C.  A.  Rheinstrom,  Advertising 

Service  Bureau. 

MacFadden  Publications,  Inc., 

New  York  City. 


Cooperation  in  Department  Store 
Buying 

YOU  have  certainly  started  some- 
thing which  should  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  department  stores.  We 
know  the  situations  that  the  writer  of 
your  article  speaks  of  do  exist,  and  of 
course,  every  first  class  department 
store  management  is  endeavoring  to 
minimize  the  errors  of  its  buyers. 

That  there  is  trouble  on  both  sides 
does  not  in  any  way  make  it  less 
important  for  the  department  store 
management  to  see  that  the  troubles 
complained  of  are  negligible.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  known  of  a  case 
where  a  very  large  New  York  depart- 
ment store  learned  of  graft  being  de- 
manded by  a  department  head,  and  as 
impossible  as  it  may  seem,  stated  that, 
as  the  buyer  was  making  money  for 
them,  they  did  not  see  what  they  could 
do. 

That  the  manufacturers  and  depart- 
ment stores  (and  the  statement  should 
doubtless  be  all  retailers)  should  get 
together  for  a  better  arrangement  as 
to  manufacturing  at  the  right  time  is 
an  important  fact,  and  that  such  will 
be  accomplished  if  enough  publicity  is 
given  to  the  matter  (such  publicity  as 
you  have  started)   is  an  assured  fact. 

Your  correspondent  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  he  states 
that  too  much  effort  is  being  made  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  buying 
(and  this,  of  course,  brings  the  mer- 
chandise manager  into  the  scene)  to 
secure  bargains,  and  too  little  effort 
made  for  completeness  of  stocks,  turn- 
over, profits,  etc. 

The  department  stores  are  unneces- 
sarily reducing  each  other's  profits,  in 
forcing  merchandise  price  cuts,  when 
the  season  is  at  its  height  to  "get 
ahead  of  the  other  fellow,"  instead  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  purchases 
made,  thus  requiring  a  larger  percent- 
marking,  to  meet  expenses. 

It  would  seem  good  business  to  have 
the  pros  and  cons  placed  before  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ- 
ation, and  such  other  organizations, 
and  more  definitely,  perhaps  with 
better  results,  by  the  management  of 
the  stores  in  individual  cities. 

John  Shepard,  Jr.,  President. 
The  Shepard  Stores, 
Boston  Providence 
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For  Better  Homes 

For  Better  Living 

For  Authentic  Fashions 

More  than  a  Million  Readers 
look  to  this,  their  favorite 
Publication— and  they  accept 
merchandise  advertised  in  its 
pages  as  completely  worthy, 
because 

GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 

SAYS 
SO 
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Selling  the  Retailer  hy  Mail 

Pricing  and  Mark-Ups  That 
Yield  the  Most  Profit 


By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 


■°<iW 


WHENEVER  you  speak  of 
mail  order,  most  people  in- 
fer a  direct  to  the  consumer 
business.  And  yet  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  volume  of  sales  by 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  direct 
by  mail  to  the  retailer  is  fully  as 
large,  if  not  larger,  than 
that  by  mail  to  the  con-  ~ 

sumer.  Yet  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler  who  could 
not  open  up  even  more 
sales  to  the  retailer  by 
better  mail  order  adver- 
tising and  merchandis- 
ing. 

One     of     the     biggest 
problems  has  to  do  with 
the     correct     pricing     of 
your    goods.      If   you    set 
prices    too    high,    usually 
j'ou  lose  business;  if  you 
put    them    too    low,    you 
sacrifice  your  profits.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  in  do- 
ing a  wholesale  business 
by  mail  you  employ  prac- 
tically the  same  principles 
you  use  in  selling  the 
consumer  by   mail, 
there  are  some  phases 
that    require    even 
closer  watching.    For  ex- 
ample, your  knowledge  of 
proper    price     ranges, 
mark-ups    and    market 
variations    is   even    more      ^^^j;^;;;;^^ 
vital    in    wholesale    mer- 
chandising  because   you   are   doing 
business  with  men  who  may  know 
your  merchandise  almost  as  well  as 
you   do  and  may   be  just  as  good 
judges  of  value. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
utmost  care  be  exercised  at  all  times 
in  the  pricing  of  goods. 

In  the  mail  order  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  hardware,  mill  supplies, 
electrical  goods,  household  utensils, 
automobile  parts  and  accessories, 
automobile  tires  and  such  items,  the 
following  percentages  of  gross  profit 
will  be  found  to  represent  the  aver- 
age: 


Per  Cent 

1 — Operating  expense   10 

2 — Selling  expense   (advertising).  7 

3 — Buying  and  supervision V-/z 

4 — Shrinkage    (returns,  etc.)  ....  3 

5 — Net  profits 5 

Total  gross  profit   26y2 
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71.  [\irar  Tr^f-^y 


A  GOOD  exam- 
ple of  how  a 
quality  story  can 
be  built  around  a  qual- 
ity article  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a 
better  price  than  usual 


Gross  profit,  or  mark-up,  in  this 
case  is  figured  against  the  selling 
price.  In  other  words,  if  100  per 
cent  represents  your  price  to  the 
dealer,  261/2  per  cent  of  that  is  gross 
profit  and  73  V2  per  cent  actual  cost 
of  merchandise  to  yourself. 

YOU  will  notice  that  the  usual 
method  of  figuring  costs  (men- 
tioned in  a  previous  article)  is  em- 
ployed in  wholesale  selling  as  in 
retail.  Operating  expense  still  calls 
for  more  money  than  any  other 
single  item. 

One  of  the  problems  every  whole- 


saler selling  to  the  trade  has  to  face 
is  that  of  advertised  brands.  Usually 
he  is  able  to  cut  the  standard  price 
but  little,  and  he  does  not  always 
feel  he  is  getting  his  proper  gross 
profit. 

If  the  item  is  a  patented  article 
which  cannot  be  repro- 
duced, the  wholesaler  has 
two  options :  either  he  can 
handle  the  article  at  a  loss 
or  on  short  margin,  or 
he  can  drop  the  article 
from  his  line.  If  the 
goods  can  be  reproduced 
under  another  brand,  the 
wholesaler  can  build  an 
individual,  distinctive  sell- 
ing story  around  his  sub- 
stitute brand. 

Here  is  where  expert 
mail  order  advertising 
and  merchandising  knowl- 
edge can  come  to  your 
assistance.  Upon  the 
strength  of  your  selling 
story  and  the  appeal  of 
your  general  layout  large- 
ly depends  the  limit  of 
your  mark-up  or  gross 
profit. 

A  few  years  ago  a  busi- 
ness associate  of  mine 
was  assigned  to  write  a 
selling  story  around  a 
new  automobile  accessory, 
an  automobile  seat  cover. 
^^^^^  This  he  did  very  well, 
entering  into  the  quality 
and  beauty  of  the  item  and  suggest- 
ing its  use  as  applied  to  luxurious 
furniture,  as  well  as  the  finest  auto- 
mobiles. A  real  human  interest 
appeal  resulted. 

Somewhere  an  error  was  made  in 
the  price  and  this  item  was  cata- 
logued at  a  price  40  per  cent  above 
that  of  all  competition.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap,  the  mail  order  copy 
or  selling  story  proved  so  successful 
that  not  long  after  the  manufacturer 
made  a  personal  visit  to  comment  on 
the  excellent  business  being  done  on 
his  seat  cover. 

Mark-up    and    price    ranges    are, 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  781 
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Xhe  history  of  many  an  advertisement  might  read:  Sired 
by  inspiration,  mothered  by  hard  work,  bred  by  brains,  art- 
istry, experience  and  expense — but  missed  by  millions,  i?^ 
If  your  salesmen  had  to  call  in  crowds  upon  prospects  who 
had  no  time  or  chance  to  see  them,  they  couldn't  do  busi- 
ness either,  -g  -j?  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1925,  New  York 
City  newspapers  carried  101,810,399  agate  lines  of  adver- 
tising. But  one  New  York  paper,  with  the  largest  circula- 
tions in  America,  carried  only  2,989,536  agate  lines — every 
advertisement  presented  on  a  small  page  that  could  be 
wholly  seen,  in  a  small  paper  that  could  be  wholly  read  and 
was  wholly  interesting  to  all  its  circulation  throughout  all 
its  pages.  ^  ^  Is  it  any  wonder  that  every  advertisement  can 
do  more  work,  reach  more  prospects,  sell  more  goods  in 
the  New  York  News  ?  ■^'^  Get  the  facts ! 


August  Circulations 

Averages  for  the  month 

Daily     ....       944^7^} 
Sunday  ....    1,142,666 

(Tht  Largest  Circutatims  in  America) 


THE  H  NEWS 

JA&u'  York's  "Picture  TVewspaper 

25  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


4 
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Loose  Talk  Hurts  Advertising 


By  Jefferson  Thomas 


MIGHT  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  advertising  if  every  peri- 
odical with  a  page  rate  of 
more  than  tvpo  thousand  dollars 
made  one-quarter  page  the  maximum 
space  that  an  advertiser  could  buy 
in  one  issue? 

Certainly  the  alleged  "high  cost 
of  advertising,"  visualized  by  the 
"man  in  the  street"  in  the  page 
rates  of  a  few  magazines  having 
large  circulations,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  source  of  danger  to  all  adver- 
tising. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  advertising,  the  con- 
suming public  is  discussing  the 
costs  of  advertising,  too  often  with 
no  more  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  with  no  greater  under- 
standing of  the  factors  of  applica- 
tion than  is  possessed  by  the  average 
member  of  Congress  or  by  the 
average  member  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. 

In  all  the  talk  about  what  it  costs 
to  advertise,  the  favorite  object 
lesson  is  a  weekly  that  leads  the 
periodical  field  in  circulation.  "A 
page  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
costs  seven  thousand  dollars"  is  the 
common  basis  for  calculations  which 
multiply  that  figure  by  the  number 
of  advertising  pages  in  a  typical 
number  of  the  Post,  the  resulting 
total  by  the  number  of  issues  per 
year,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Other  journals  of  slightly  smaller 
circulations  and  somewhat  lower 
rates  are  then  referred  to  as  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  price  for 
space  charged  by  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  is  not  unusual.  "Here, 
too,  is  the  Literary  Digest,"  orates 
the  self-constituted  advertising 
critic,  "with  a  little  more  than  half 
as  many  subscribers  as  the  Post, 
that  exacts  four  thousand  dollars 
from  advertisers  for  a  page  of  space 
in  a  single  issue." 

References  to  circulation  are  sel- 
dom so  made,  however,  as  to  convey 
to  the  lay  mind  any  real  conception 
of  the  relation  thereof  to  advertis- 
ing rates.  There  is  almost  no  con- 
sideration of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  advertising.  The  legislative 
and  the  corner  grocery  discussions 
alike  are  lacking  in  recognition  of 
the  economic  force  of  advertising. 
Its   performance   in   reducing   over- 


head, lowering  costs  of  distribution, 
enlarging  output  without  increasing 
manufacturing  investment,  and  so 
on,  the  critics  complacently  ignore. 

Advertising  costing  so  much  is 
paid  for  by  consumers  and  notably 
adds  to  the  prices  of  the  things 
they  buy,  it  is  asserted  and  argued. 
Eliminate  the  cost  of  advertising 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  is  the 
prescription  the  critics  offer,  di- 
rectly or  by  implication.  Continued 
for  a  few  years  more,  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  consider  advertising  as 
costing  too  much  will  grow  into 
definite  antagonism  most  harmful  to 
all  legitimate  advertising  endeavor. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  serious 
aspects  of  the  situation  were  recog- 
nized and  faced  by  advertising  men. 

In  any  consideration  of  ways  and 
means  for  offsetting  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  present  popular  ten- 
dency to  discuss  advertising  as  a 
costly  luxury,  there  should  be  first 
established  the  contributing  causes. 
Of  outstanding  importance  among 
these  will  be  found  the  attitude 
toward  advertising  of  the  average 
editorial  and  reportorial  mind. 
Stories  of  advertising  club  meet- 
ings, of  advertising  trade  conven- 
tions, of  legislative  discussions  of 
advertising,  except  where  inspired 
through  supplied  copy,  are  mislead- 
ing if  not  openly  antagonistic  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

4N  authority  on  advertising  of 
_rVworld-wide  reputation  makes  a 
noonday  address  before  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  Bigburg  covering  the 
economics  of  advertising.  The  Eve- 
ning Eagle  quotes  the  speaker  as 
believing  Bigburg  to  be  destined 
for  metropolitan  achievements  and 
dismisses  his  talk  with  a  few  lines 
evidencing  the  reporter's  absence 
from  the  meeting  and  the  failure  of 
the  club  officials  to  furnish  him  any 
data.  Next  day  the  Morning  Moni- 
tor gives  the  event  a  stick  or  two, 
based  on  information  secured  from 
some  club  member  by  telephone  and 
attributing  to  the  speaker  remarks 
having  very  little  resemblance  to 
what  he  actually  said.  Even  he  may 
be  quoted  as  instancing  the  cost  of 
advertising  to  illustrate  its  impor- 
tance ! 

The    next    night    Bigburg's    City 


Council  entertains  a  request  from 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
an  appropriation  of  two  thousand 
dollars  to  assist  in  putting  on  a 
trade  journal  campaign  to  attract 
factories  in  a  field  for  which  the  city 
possesses  unusual  advantages.  An 
eloquent  member  from  the  tenth 
ward,  in  private  life  a  highly 
esteemed  groceryman,  makes  an  im- 
passioned speech  against  granting 
the  request,  sarcastically  calling  on 
high  heaven  for  information  as  to 
how  results  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  small  sum  when  a  page  one 
time  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
costs  seven  thousand  dollars!  What- 
ever answer  may  be  given  to  this 
councilman's  argument,  both  the 
Eagle  and  the  Monitor  will  play  up 
his  questions,  and  the  people  next 
day  congratulate  themselves  on  hav- 
ing a  representative  not  afraid  to 
attack  the  high  costs  of  advertising. 

THE  lengthened  shadow  of  the 
personality  of  the  grocer-council- 
man— perhaps  even  the  gentleman 
himself — is  a  member  of  the  next 
State  legislature,  representing  the 
Bigburg  district.  An  appropriation 
for  advertising  purposes,  proposed  by 
aggressive  business  interests,  comes 
up  for  action.  The  Bigburg  mem- 
ber enlarges  on  the  "high  costs  of 
advertising,"  in  an  opposing  speech, 
using  for  illustrative  purposes  the 
seven  thousand  dollar  a  page  rate 
of  the  Post.  Press  associations  and 
special  correspondents  repeat  the 
mystic  figures  in  their  accounts  of 
the  discussion,  and  both  Bigburg 
papers  play  up  the  performance. 
Senator  Suggs  and  Congressman 
Crumb,  from  the  State  in  which 
Bigburg  is  located,  with  their  ears 
to  the  ground  regarding  possible 
opponents  in  the  next  election,  are 
inspired  by  their  home  papers  to 
attack  vigorously  advertising's  high 
costs  at  the  first  opportunity.  They 
talk  about  that  seven  thousand  dol- 
lar a  page  rate,  the  Washington 
correspondents  do  their  part  and 
Bigburg  people  get  the  story  once 
more  in  the  local  newspapers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  folks  in 
a  thousand  Bigburgs,  reading  day 
after  day  that  one  magazine  for  one 
page  in  one  issue  charges  seven 
thousand  dollars,  begin  to  wonder 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74 | 
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HOW    HIGH? 


^T^EFORE  you 
fj  sink  too  big 
sums  in  your 
sales-structure,  de- 
cide how  high,  how 
wide,  how  deep  it 
logically  should  be 
and  build  along  en- 
gineering lines  to 
reach  that  result  as 
soon  as  possible.    Plan  your  success. 

If  the  product  is  sold  through  depart- 
ment and  dry  goods  stores,  build  in  a 
sufficient  framework  of  Economist 
Group  promotion.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  same  strength  and  the 
same    safety  —  so    surely   and   so    soon. 


The  business  papers  that  make  the 
Economist  Group  are  part  of  the 
business  lives  of  the  nation's  35,000 


FIRST — A    SAFE    ADVERTISING    FRAilEWORK 


foremost  stores. 
These  stores  do  more 
than  75%  of  the  total 
business  done  in  dry 
goods  and  depart- 
ment store  lines! 

By  their  own  pres- 
tige and  promotion, 
these  stores  can  do 
more  for  any  product  than  the  man  who 
makes  it  can.  If  the  Economist  Group 
is  properly  used  to  tell  the  merchant  why 
a  product  is  right — the  merchant  him- 
self will  tell  and  sell  the  millions. 

If  the  Economist  Group  is  properly  used 
by  you,  your  product  will  march  straight 
on  to  the  success  it  deserves — re- 
warding you  as  far  as  in  it  lies.  No 
other  means  will  help  you  make 
such  progress! 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 


239  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST— ATohcma/,  Weekly 


Ten  principal  cities 

MERCHANT-ECONOMIST— Zon^d,  Fortnightly 


COur  35,000  stores  in  more  than  10,000  centers  do  over  75%  of  the Tl 
country's  retail  business  in  dry  goods  and  department  store  lines  IT 
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Handling  the  Difficult 
Full  Column 


THE  question  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  full  column  pro- 
portions when  they  are  so  dif- 
ficult of  composition  is  one  that 
naturally  arises.  There  are,  how- 
ever, good  and  sufficient  reasons  and 
more  campaigns  are  being  dedicated 
to  that  size  than  ever  before.  Nov- 
elty in  the  physical  forms  of  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  is  most  desira- 
ble, and  the  shape,  form  and  style 
of  a  campaign  as  it  appears  on  the 
printed  page  is  highly  important. 
There  has  been  much  standardiza- 
tion in  newspaper  advertising  sizes 
and  a  recent  investigation  revealed 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  campaigns 
used  three  columns,  ten  inches,  and 
that  there  was  the  same  degree  of 
standardization  in  other  sizes.  Thus 
it  is  rather  obvious  that  any  break- 
ing away  from  convention  in  this 
regard  means  the  securing  of  in- 
creased visual  attention  because  of 
the  very  difference  in  style. 

In  a  great  many  cases  full  column 
advertisements  are  not  carefully 
planned.  The  columns  fail  to  sus- 
tain interest  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  are  broken  up,  composed  of 
spotty  zones  of  interest,  and  lack 
continuity.  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
notony in  their  composition  and 
although  they  may  start  off  with 
alert  headlines  they  soon  disinte- 
grate, for  neither  artist  nor  typo- 
grapher can  keep  up  the  pace. 
However,  their  weakness  lies  not  in 
the  limitations  of  the  area  but 
in  the  poorness  of  composition. 

Full  column  advertising  when 
properly  handled  has,  however,  many 
distinct  advantages.  It  affords  great 
opportunity  for  unique  art  display. 
The  physical  form  is  unusual  and 
text  set  in  single  column  measure  is 
easy  to  read  because  it  is  the  con- 
ventional newspaper  style.  More- 
over column  space  has  a  tendency  to 
get  the  outside  position — something 
most  desirable — and  it  stands  out 
by  itself  on  first-  visual  display, 
while  advertisements  in  other  sizes 
are  usually  compelled  to  meet  com- 
petition on  every  side.  Several 
things  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, however,  if  single  column 
advertisements  are  to  be  successful. 


Ab8tracted  from  "The  Progress  of  News- 
paper Advertising."  published  by  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.sociatlon. 
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There 


goes 


the  Bride! 

^T^HE  natrter  tht 
X  wedding,  the 
more  likely  you  are 
to  discover  a  multi* 
tude  of  OvingtOQ 
gift*  in  the  good*  of 
the  bride. 

Forwhen  one  per- 
son of  good  taite 
•eeka  gifti  for  an* 
other,  then  doei  the 
name  of  Oviogion'i 
fty  quickly  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  lipi. 

And  yet,  the  lipt 
will  testify  and  the 
mind  will  perceive 
that  the  prices  arc 
atwayi  very  low. 

OVINGTON'S 

Tk  Mt  Iter  i/rMM  .«.M.  k. - 


the  ulmintloa 


What  a  lot  of 

Receiving  the 

Bride  does! 

AS  the  sucfU 
XX.  tnake  up  to 
the  receiving 
line,  they  talk  of 
every  subject  in 
the  world  from 
how  Aunt  Nellie 
i»,  to  the  exquis* 
ite  collection  of 
the  bridal  gifts, 
and  how  many 
of  them  came 
from  OvingtotiV. 

OVINGTON'S  I 

ruik*'<«**l>i)tikai 


The  illustration  should  be  all  in- 
clusive in  its  range,  and  compel  the 
reader  to  run  from  top  to  bottom  at 
a  single  glance.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  all  is  the  one  which  takes 
the  elongated  space  into  considera- 
tion and  deliberately  plans  to  guide 
the  reader  down  to  the  last  line. 
Borders  are  seldom  desirable,  for 
they  tend  to  make  column  space  seem 
smaller  than  it  actually  is. 

Ovington's,  a  New  York  shop,  has 
taught  many  national  advertisers 
what  can  be  done  in  column  space, 
and  two  examples  from  the  long- 
continued  metropolitan  series  are 
here  produced  for  the  lesson  in  com- 
position they  so  neatly  teach.  The 
single  column  which  down  its  entire 
length  becomes  the  aisle  of  a  church 
with  minister  at  the  top  waiting, 
and  the  happy  couple  marching  up 
to  him  lower  in  the  composition,  and 
with  the  congregation  as  the  border 
is  an  excellent  study  of  action  com- 
position and  sustained  interest.  The 
other  is  an  equally  successful  narrow 
measure  display  picturing  what  hap- 
pens when  many  guests  are  invited 
to  a  social  function.  By  winding 
the  guests  here  and  there  down  the 
column  a  perfect  continuity  of  visual 
interest  is  sustained. 

Another  advantage  of  single  col- 
umn advertisements  is  that  they 
have  a  certain  rememberable  quality 
that  causes  the  public  to  become  con- 
scious that  a  certain  message  is  be- 
ing delivered  in  a  certain  set  fash- 
ion. This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  familiar  newspaper  columnist 
method  is  used.  At  first  glance  this 
type  looks  like  a  syndicated  feature 
or  local  columnist's  "stuff."  Humor 
is  mingled  with  the  copy  and  it  is 
signed  by  the  sales  manager. 

Still  another  method  is  to  make 
the  column  a  sort  of  a  department 
containing  valuable  information 
with  much  reference,  of  course,  to 
the  advertisers'  commodities. 

More  experimenting  in  the  novelty 
use  of  jiewspaper  space  would  be 
valuable.  There  should  be  more 
variety.  It  is  being  tried  in  maga- 
zines. The  column  in  this  latter 
field  has  won  universal  recognition 
as  a  powerful  and  valuable  unit  pro- 
vided all  of  the  hazards  and  handi- 
caps are  taken  into  consideration  in 
advance. 
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The  territory  on  this 
map  is  that  which 
*'A.B.C.'*  also  defines  as 
the  "True  Cleveland  Tra- 
ding Radius."  This  is 
the  territory  In  which 
Cleveland  newspapers 
distribute  their  "City 
and  Suburban*'  circula- 
tion. The  Cleveland  Press 
has  41.043  more  circula- 
tion here  than  the  other 
evening  newspaper,  and 
43.512  more  circulation 
here  than  the  largest 
morning  newspaper. 


A  MAP  on  the  front  cover  of  the  Cleveland  Telephone  Directory  details 
the  cities  and  towns  in  northern  Ohio  which  the  Cleveland  business 
man  can  call  by  giving  his  local  operator  the  number  wanted.  This  is  the 
district  in  which  the  telephone  company  has  found  that  the  Cleveland 
business  man  does  business — and  has  adjusted  its  facilities  to  meet  that 
demand.  This  is  the  area  over  which  Cleveland  has  influence.  This  is 
the  true  "Cleveland  Market." 

This  is  our  "Market."  82%  of  Press  circulation  is  concentrated  here, 
where  The  Press  has  41,043  more  circulation  than  any  other  daily  newspaper. 

This  is  your  "Market."  Akron  isn't  in  it.  Toledo  isn't  in  it.  Ashtabula 
isn't  in  it.  When  you  want  to  talk  to  people  in  those  cities,  go  there  and 
use  the  'phones  or  the  newspapers.  It's  less  expensive.  When  you  want 
to  talk  to  Cleveland  "Market"  people,  use  the  Cleveland  Bell  Telephone 
Company — or  The  Press.   You  can  reach  thousands  more  with  the  latter. 

The  Cleveland  Press 


FIRST 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

DU. 

©^Bodkins 


NORDYKE     METZGER     of     the 
Travel  Tour   Department  of  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Line  writes  me 
thus  interestingly  from  Richmond,  Va. : 

"My  work  keeps  me  in  pretty  con- 
stant hearing  of  the  clumpity-clump- 
clump  of  Pullman  car  wheels  over  the 
kinks  in  the  shining  thin  ribbons  of 
steel  that  connect  American  cities.  In 
lurching  through  many  a  long  train,  I 
have  noticed  that — 'Passengers  are  for- 
bidden to  ride  on  the  platform,'  'Pas- 
sengers must  not  stand  on  the  plat- 
form,' 'Passengers  are  warned  not  to 
stand  on  the  platform,'  and  several 
other  varieties  of  warning  and  don'ts. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  form 
of  this  notice  is  the  most  ineffectual, 
for  the  platforms  are  usually  occupied 
by  men  or  women,  enjoying  a  little 
quiet  smoke  and  relief  from  constant 
sitting.  There  seems  to  be  something 
about  the  sway  and  roar  of  the  plat- 
form that  invites  travelers  to  this  for- 
bidden territory. 

"One  of  the  Southern  railroads  has 
found  a  way  to  do  without  the  obnox- 
ious "verboten"  signs,  and  yet  keep  its 
passengers  in  the  safer  places  provided 
for  them.  The  solution  is  almost  in- 
credibly simple — the  windows  of  the 
vestibule  doors  are  placed  so  low  that 
if  one  stands  on  the  platform,  his  eyes 
come  above  the  top  of  the  window 
frame.  You  simply  can't  see  out  with- 
out stooping  at  an  uncomfortable  an- 
gle. Passengers  do  not  loiter  on  the 
platforms  of  those  trains. 

"It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  important 
point  involved  here — axiomatic,  almost 
trite:  Don't  tell  people  they  should  or 
should  not  do  a  thing,  or  that  they  must 
or  must  not  do  it.  Create  the  condi- 
tions that  will  make  them  want  to  do 
what  you  want  them  to.  It  may  be  the 
longest  way  around,  but  it  is  certainly 
the  shortest  way  through." 
— 8-pt.— 

I  notice  by  the  English  newspapers 
that  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Port 
Sunlight,  have  adopted  our  own  Lever 
Brothers'  Lifebuoy  advertising  charac- 
ter—"Mother— the  health  doctor" — and 
are  using  it  right  along  in  their  ad- 
vertising. It  is  like  unexpectedly  meet- 
ing an  old  friend  on  the  Strand,  to 
come  upon  "Mother's"  familiar  face  in 
one  of  these  English  journals.  At  that, 
she  seems  very  much  at  home  in  her 
new  environment. 

— 8-pt— 

I  had  thought  to  read  "The  Demon 
Diggers,"  a  32-page  booklet  put  out 
by  the  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of 
Greater  New  York  to  interest  children 


in  caring  for  their  teeth,  to  my  son. 
Odds,  Jr. 

But  I  shall  be  denied  that  pleasure, 
for  young  Odds  beat  me  to  it.  He 
found  the  booklet  on  my  desk,  inspected 
it  interestedly,  and  sneaked  out  to  the 
couch  hammock  on  the  porch  with  it. 
At  luncheon  today  he  told  me  all  about 
it. 

To  understand  why  I  was  relieved  of 
the  job  of  reading  this  booklet  as  a 
literary  dose  of  dental  prophylaxis,  you 
need  but  glance  at  this  picture,  which 
is  only  one  of  eleven  of  the  same 
character  which  embellish  the  book. 

6  THE   DEMON    DIGGEKS 


I  cherish  a  suspicion  that  I  should 
not  have  a  dreaded  appointment  with 
my  dentist  next  Monday  at  11  had 
there  been  such  booklets  as  this  when 
I  was  a  boy! 

— 8-pt.— 

If  I  did  not  already  carry  income  in- 
surance I  think  I  should  have  "fallen" 
for  the  letter  I  received  from  The 
Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company, 
this  one  paragraph  of  which  struck  me 
with  particular  force: 

"Some  day  you  are  going  to  have  an 
old  man  on  your  hands.  That  old  man 
will  be  YOU.  Is  he  going  to  be  a 
happy  old  man,  able  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness and  take  things  easy?  Or,  like 
the  great  majority  of  men,  will  he  have 
to    keep    struggling    along    under    the 


burden  of  making  both  the  ends  meet?" 
Mighty  good  "sell"  in  a  question  like 
that! 

— 8-pt— 

Rochester  Jones  of  the  Erickson 
Company  is  much  taken  with  two  ad- 
vertisements from  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion which  he  has  clipped  out  and  sent 
me.  And  I  confess  I  am,  too.  One  of 
them  reads: 

Elephants,   Chetahs, 

Black    Lieopards,    Monkeys, 

Rare  Birds,  Animals 

and  Snakes 

PROM  THE-  FAR  EAST 


Write  for  Special  List  of  Animals 

and  Prices 

Direct  Shipment  from  the  Far  East. 


A  Few  Rare  Specimens  from   Tibet. 


SNAKE    KING 
Brownsville,   Texas 

What  romance  behind  such  an  adver- 
tisement !  And  how  alluring  the  idea 
of  building  up  a  mail-order  business 
in  wild  animals  from  the  Far  East! 
One  is  led  to  wonder  if  the  usual  mail- 
order guarantee  of  "money  back  if  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied"  goes  with 
each  elephant,  leopard  and  boa  con- 
strictor! 

The  second  of  the  two  advertise- 
ments make  an  even  more  definite  bid 
for  mail  orders,  for  it  quotes  prices : 

SEA    LIONS 
Medium   $100.00  Large  $150.00 

(Should  he  shipped  'before  hot  weather) 

CALIFORNIA    MAMMALS. 

BIRDS   AND  REPTILES 

We  also  have  for  sale  to  bona  fide 

public   zoos    only: 

KANGAROOS.    EMUS.    WOMBATS, 

POSSUM 

and   other 

AUSTRALIAN  FAUNA 


Zoological   Society  of 
San  Diego,   California 

If  I  had  any  suitable  place  to  keep 
it,  I  should  be  tempted  to  order  a 
"medium"  Sea  Lion !  I  confess  to  being 
puzzled  over  the  reluctance  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  San  Diego  to  sell 
kangaroos,  emus  and  wombats  to  any 
but  bona  fide  public  zoos.  I  never 
cherished  a  desire  to  possess  a  wombat 
before,  but  since  it  seems  to  be  difficult 
for  a  layman  to  purchase  one  of  these 
diprotodont  burrowing  marsupials  of 
the  genus  Phascolomys,  I  can  feel  my- 
self succumbing  to  a  perverse  desire 
to  secure  one  for  Odds,  Jr. 
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Reach  This 
Billion 
Dollar 

Industry- 

Through 

Marine  Review! 
for   November 


IF  you  have  anything  to  offer  the  marine 
industry — any  product  or  service  of  interest 
to  this  business  of  transportation  by  water — 
plan  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
the  November  Number  offers  you  to  secure 
permanent,  high-power  publicity  at  minimum 
cost. 

In  this  big  issue — grouped  in  a  special  insert 
section  printed  in  two  colors  on  high  grade 
coated  paper — will  be  found  all  the  real  news 
of  the  outstanding  marine  event  of  the  past 
two  years — the  American  Marine  Exposition, 
planned  to  be  held  in  New  York,  November 
9-14. 

Bound  in  attractive  cover,  this  insert  section 
will  be  distributed  separately  to  visitors  at 


the  Show.  Included  as  part  of  the  regular 
November  number  it  will  be  distributed  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  under  the  American  Flag 
and  will  reach  all  the  leading  shipbuilding  and 
repair  companies  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  man  who  attends  the  exposition  as 
well  as  the  one  who  does  not,  the  special  insert 
section  will  be  of  high  reference  value  through 
all  the  months  to  come.  .  It  will  be  saved. 
Read  and  re-read.  Referred  to  time  and 
again.  The  advertisers  represented  benefit 
accordingly. 

Reservations  of  space  are  being  made  now. 
Write  us  today  for  full  details.  Let  us  help 
you  cash  in  on  this  opportunity  of  the  year. 
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Customer  Stockholders  and  Their 
Good  Will  Sales  Value 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  21] 

Here     we     begin     to     sense     the    tional  ownership  must  be  shared  by  ment  of  what  Professor  Carver  has 

astounding     economic     revolution —    a   great  many   millions   of   laboring  dared  to  call  a  new  economic  Utopia ! 

for  it  amounts  to  a  revolution,  ac-    men.    But  not  alone  labor  banks  are  For  the  advertiser  developing  cus- 

cording  to  so  excellent  an  economist    owned    popularly,     but    also    many  tomers  and  good-will,  it  has  a  very 

as  Professor  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,    other    of   the    30,000    banks    of   the  special    application,    as    has   already 

American    industry    is    slowly    and    country.     Even    the    National    City  been  indicated.     Corporation  antag- 


bloodlessly  falling  into 
the  actual  ownership  of 
the  average  man.  Em- 
ployee and  customer  alike 
have  almost  as  powerful 
a  voice  and  financial  in- 
terest in  many  of  the 
corporations  whose  prod- 
ucts they  use  or  from 
whose  prosperity  they  de- 
rive their  daily  bread. 

Professor  Carver  holds 
that  since  1916  there 
have  been  substantial  de- 
creases in  the  total  of 
dividends  paid  to  people 
earning  incomes  of  $20,- 
000  and  over;  moderate 
increases  in  dividends  to 
those  earning  $5,000  to 
$20,000,  and  a  very  large 
increase  in  dividends  to 
those  having  an  income 
of  less  than  $5,000.  Since 
19  0  2  stockholders  o  f 
American  corporations  in 
general  have  trebled  and 
e  m  p  lo  y  e  e  stockholders 
have  doubled.  The  heads 
of  labor  banks  are  calcu- 
lating that  $25,000,000,- 
000  annually  is  paid  to 
industrial  workers;  six 
or  seven  billion  dollars  of 
which  is  saved — ^which, 
of  course,  also  means  in- 
vested. 

The  most  exciting  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  subject 
is  the  fact  that  this  move- 
ment  is   not   yet   at    the      =^=^ 
peak  of  growth.    It  is  due 
to  go  on  for  at  least  three  or  four 
years.     Not    content    with    being    a 
mere  industrial  shareholder,  a  move- 
ment  of   very   large   proportions    is 


Frank  E.Davis  Fish  Company 


Salt  Mackerel 
Codfish.  Fresh  Lobster.  Etc 

Mail    0«L.t:R     D  t  ^  l  E  .*  s 

Gloucester  Mass 


'^yh-nM^  6,  ^OAfie^  /^^, 


:.f  s 


\'mm^^.^^'-"4 


How  the  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company,  an  organi- 
zation which  distributes  entirely  by  direct  mail, 
utilizes  its  chosen  medium  and  its  eflScient  mailing 
list  in  making  stockholders  of  its  satisfied  customers 


onism  once  was  a  very 
real  factor  in  securing 
trade.  Some  great  cor- 
porations in  years  gone 
by  actually  sold  through 
subsidiaries,  purposely  to 
mask  their  supposedly 
unwelcome  identity.  Much 
of  the  trust-busting  and 
corporation-baiting  has 
come  from  customers  in 
the  past  who  had  a  bitter 
feeling  of  "paying  the 
piper"  for  the  benefit  of 
plutocrats,  whom  they 
imagined  were  shaped 
after  the  fashion  of  F. 
Opper's  drawings  of  cor- 
pulent, cruel  monsters  of 
finance.  After  a  more 
mellow  period  of  experi- 
ence with  American  cor- 
porations of  the  sane, 
progressive  sort  who  have 
lowered  prices  by  in- 
creased mass  production 
and  made  the  public 
thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed  with  their  product 
through  good  advertising, 
the  public  has  not  only 
learned  to  purchase  with 
greater  confidence,  but 
has  learned  to  make  a 
double  profit — first  by  the 
economy  o  f  purchase ; 
and,  second,  by  a  dividend 
check. 

It  is  apparent  that  a 
new  policy  is  emerging 
in  American  manufacture 
o  f     popular     articles — a 


now  taking  place  in  labor  banking. 


Bank  has  8000  stockholders,  and  policy  of  permitting  the  American 
other  large  banks  nearly  the  same  public  to  be  financial  partners  for 
number.  the  sake  of  more  closely  cementing 
Fifteen  million  Americans  clip  relations  and  more  thoroughly  sta- 
coupons  and  receive  dividend  checks  bilizing  demand.  It  is  significant 
Thirty  labor  banks  are  now  in  exist-  in  the  mail ;  and  this  has  deep  rever-  that  among  the  great  packing  houses 
ence  with  combined  resources  of  berations  in  the  psychology  and  ac-  of  Chicago,  the  one  that  has  not 
$200,000,000.  More  than  a  score  of  tiving  of  Americans.  As  some  of  gone  though  receivership  has  been 
others  are  actually  in  process  of  de-  the  intelligent  agitators  for  de-  Swift  &  Company,  whose  policy  for 
velopment.  As  many  or  most  of  structive  revolution  have  admitted  a  number  of  years  back  has  been 
these  are  the  creatures  of  labor  since  discovering  these  facts,  they  that  of  widening  the  public  pur- 
unions,  naturally  they  are  the  prop-  spell  the  doom  of  radicalism  in  chase  of  its  securities, 
erty    of   working   men ;    such    f rac-    America  and  hail  the  actual  achieve-        An  old  time  banker  in  the  Street 
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Leads  All  New  York 
Evening    Newspapers 

TN  August,  as  in  July  of  this  year,  the  New  York  Sun 
-*-  pubhshed  a  larger  >'olume  of  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  e\  ening  newspaper. 

The  Sun  published  in  August  826,146  lines  of  high  class 
ad^  ertising.  This  is  62,326  lines  more  than  was  pub- 
lished in  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  Sun  gained  194,940  lines  of  advertising  in  August  of 
this  year  compared  with  August  of  last  year,  which  is  a 
greater  gain  than  the  aggregate  gain  of  all  other  New 
York  evening  newspapers. 

Moreo\er,  The  Sun  with  its  gain  of  194,940  lines  for 
August  over  August  last  year  made  a  much  greater  gain 
than  any  one  of  the  New  York  morning  newspapers  in 
week-dav  issues. 

For    merchants    and    manufacturers  alike,    The    Sun    is    the 
greatest  selling  force  in  the  New  York  market. 
The  preference  that  advertisers  show  for  The  Sun  is  based  on  The 
Sun's  ability  to  produce  satisfactory  results — which  is  due,  in 
turn,  to  a  large,  high-class  and  unusually  responsive  circulation. 


280  Broadway 


New  York 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Munsey  Building  Old  South  Building  208  La  Salle  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  PARIS 

Van   Nuys  Building  49  Avenue  de  I'Opera 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  National  Bank  Building 

LONI>ON 
40-43  neet  St. 
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^wfiere  Sales  are  A/fade 


r  can  are  lold 


SUPERFICIALLY,  moio 
in  the  dealer's  display  ri 
Actually  they  are  sold  wherever  car- 
owners  meet  and  discuss  their  expe- 

All  oT  a  demonstrators  enthusiasm  and 
oratory  can'i  sell  a  car  to  ■  man  who.  last 
night,  heard  his  friend  tell  of  how  soon  the 
closed  body  of  his  lost  car  of  that  make 

Some  car  manufacturers  apparently  want  to 
emulate  the  ostrich.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  if  they  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
pay  no  attention  to  what  last  year's  buyers 
are  saying,  what  last  year's  buyers  say  can't 
hurt  them.  The  shrewder  manufacturer 
recognizes  that  this  year* performance  is  a 
controlling  factor  in  next  year's  business 


Th«  B>k«r  HAL  COMPANY.  CUwIanil.  Ohia.  V    s   I 


Prepared  by  The  Powers-House  Co. 


C^ThE  older  "Western 
vl/  Reserve"  business 
institutions  are  marked  by 
two  characteristics  — 
sound  and  conservative 
management  and  the 
ability  to  maintain  profits. 

Q  We  take  sincere  pride 
in  the  number  of  such  in' 
stitutions  which  retain 
Powers'House  as  their 
advertising  counsel.       *' 


-The- 


Powers  ""  House 

oAdvertising  Co. 


HANNA  BLDG. 


Est.  igt2 


CLEVELAND 


Marsh  K.  Powers 
President 


Frank  E.  House.  Jr. 
V.  Prea.  &  Gen*  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley 
Secretary 


CAi 


i^s3 


who  had  placed  before  him  requests  to 
participate  in  issues  of  stock  for  va- 
rious popular  commodities,  has  always, 
until  recently,  pulled  a  wry  face.  He 
said  (disdainfully)  that  he  preferred 
railways,  steel  companies,  public  utili- 
ties, etc.,  to  pie-baking  corporations, 
washing  machine  factories,  etc.  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  slant,  which  is  now 
rather  swiftly  going  out,  for  popular 
commodities  have  demonstrated  a  far 
greater  stability  and  profitable  de- 
velopment than  many  of  the  old  time 
"safe  and  sane"  securities  which  were 
once  the  only  thing  Wall  Street  re- 
spected. 

On  the  other  hand  manufacturers 
whose  plants  have  been  held  as  family 
investments  for  many  years,  as  close 
corporations,  have  discovered  that 
competitors  who  have  widened  their 
appeal  to  investors  have  not  only  se- 
cured more  and  completely  adequate 
capital  for  larger  growth,  but  have,  in 
addition,  made  immense  numbers  of 
permanent  customers  and  boosters  in 
the  process.  An  additional  spur  has 
been  the  tax  situation,  which  has  in- 
hibited large  individual  owners  in 
such  coijporations  from  taking  profits 
out  of  their  business  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned wholesale  way,  and  has  given 
them  incentive  to  refinance  their  busi- 
ness along  modern  lines. 


Oliver  S.  Annable 

Formerly  New  York  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Fowler  Shirt  Company, 
has  Joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Rickard  &  Comptmy 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, same  city. 


C.  C.  Winningham 

Detroit,  will   direct   advertising   for 
LaChoy  Food  Products,  Inc.,  same  city. 


W.  E.  Stroud 

Formerly  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis 
office  of  the  Chilton  Class  Journal  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  Patterson  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago. 


Russel  T.  Gray,  Inc. 

Chicago,  is  the  new  name  of  the 
industrial  advertising  service  formerly 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Russel 
T.  Gray. 


The  St.  Louis  Photo-Engravers  Club 

Will  entertain  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Photo-Engravers 
Association  at  a  meeting  on  October  2 
and  3.  Members  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  also 
attend  the  meeting. 


Joseph  Lewis 

Formerly  manager  of  the  production 
department  of  the  Chilton  Class  Jour- 
nal Company,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Bingham  Photo-Engraving  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York. 
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Are  You  Sacrificing 
Future  Markets? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

of  his  acquaintance  that  these  are  not 
fully  fulfilled. 

Those  who  have  attended  both  formal 
and  informal  meetings  of  purchasing 
agents  know  that  those  makers  who 
base  their  name  for  preference  upon 
the  serviceability  of  their  product 
must  make  good  in  actual  conditions 
of  use.  One  manufacturer  of  floor 
coverings  inadvisedly  featured  "long 
wear."  Today  his  market  is  confined 
to  those  who  have  not  sought  the  ex- 
perience of  other  users.  If  this  par- 
ticular manufacturer  had  been  alive  to 
the  change  in  the  market  he  would 
have  featured  the  appearance — the 
luxury — of  his  product,  on  which  basis 
his  claims  would  have  been  justified. 

EVEN  on  the  rather  intangible' 
basis  of  "convenience"  the  seller 
should  beware  of  unwise  claims.  Sports- 
men have  all  but  publicly  blacklisted 
one  manufacturer  of  camp  and  trail 
utensils  because  his  illustrations  mis- 
lead. He  makes  a  line  which  is  excel- 
lent, not  on  the  basis  of  convenience  in 
use,  but  of  economy  in  space.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  a  convenience,  but  of  an 
entirely  different  type  than  his  text  and 
illustrations  suggest.  His  articles  are 
miniatures,  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  single  sportsman  but  hopelessly 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
even  a  small  group. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  many 
manufacturers  fail  to  comprehend 
what  comfort  means.  Frequently  their 
own  high  standards  of  living  make 
them  blind  to  the  truth  that  their 
necessities  are  the  comforts  of  others. 
In  these  cases  they  offend  good  selling 
only  by  their  failure  to  capitalize  the 
value  merits  of  their  products.  All  too 
frequently,  however,  manufacturers 
today  are  robbing  their  future  of  its 
legitimate  and  fullest  opportunity  by 
emphasizing  the  "comfort"  of  their 
articles  when  they  are,  in  reality,  ex- 
cusing their  appearance  or  their 
complications. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the 
argument  should  be  that  of  economy, 
and  in  the  balance  of  the  cases  the 
service  rendered  by  their  product. 
Consumers,  today,  when  they  pay  sub- 
stantial prices  expect  in  many  articles 
the  comfort  which  comes  from  pride 
in  possession  as  well  as  physical  com- 
fort. It  is  most  paradoxical  to  claim 
comfort  for  sunporch  furniture  or  for 
a  pair  of  health  shoes  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  either  is  in  itself  a  dis- 
comfort to  the  purchaser. 

Perhaps  the  fewest  mistakes  that 
are  being  made  in  connection  with  a 
correct  selection  of  sales  appeal  lies  in 
the  "luxury"  class.  It  must  be  added 
that  perhaps  the  most  successful  mer- 
chandising in  the  last  three  years  is 
to  the  credit  of  this  group.  Necessity, 
very    possibly,    is    responsible    for    the 
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NEW  PICTURE 

IN  THE 

PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 
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That  big  photograph  showing  the  entire 
plant.  It's  being  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's office.  He  isn't  worried  about  produc- 
tion. His  factories  can  supply  all  demands. 

The  birdseye  view  of  the  factory  is  being 
replaced  by  a  group  picture  of  dealers.  This 
is  the  photograph  that  the  wide-awake 
manufacturer  is  studying  right  now,  because 
his  real  problem  is  distribution. 

How  can  he  make  these  dealers  better 
merchandisers  of  his  product?  How  can  he 
get  them  to  push  his  goods  over  competitive 
lines?  How  can  he  make  the  dealer  a  work- 
ing factor  in  his  sales  organization  ? 

Caxton  has  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
We  can  show  any  manufacturer  how  he  can 
increase  his  profits  through  Caxton  dealer 
td  consumer  service  which  gives  him  full 
control  over  his  dealers'  sales  activities. 

Ask  us  to  explain  this  to  you  direct  or  to 
your  advertising  agency.  The  whole  thing  is 
very  simple.  The  dealer  pays  for  the  service. 

THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland 

'7^ 
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uniform  excellence  of  portrayal  of  the 
luxuries  of  travel,  of  the  truly  elegant 
house  appointments,  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  of  the  highest  class  of 
men's  and  women's  wear. 

In  a  difficult  market  "luxury  prod- 
ucts" have  done  amazingly  well. 
When  they  have  produced  red  figures 
on  ledgers  it  has  been  due  either  to 
local  distribution  in  a  most  depressed 
market  or  to  the  failure  of  the  seller 
to  capitalize  every  argument. 

THE  consumer  expects  more  rather 
than  less  than  he  expected  in  the 
pre-war  era.  He  is  paying  more — and 
he  expects  to  get  more.  While  in  many 
lines  he  has  accepted  the  inevitable 
retail  price  of  today,  nevertheless,  he 
expects  more  for  the  higher  price.  The 
automobile  owner  no  longer  makes 
excuses  for  the  manufacturer  when  his 
newly-purchased  car  fails  to  start  from 
his  curb  the  morning  after  its  delivery. 
He  is  not  content  with  the  explanation 
that  "the  vacuum  tank  was  not  prop- 
erly adjusted."  He  resents  the  de- 
livery of  an  article  not  up  to  standard 
in  every  particular. 

If  he  buys  a  camembert  cheese  at 
his  grocer's  and  finds  it  of  a  rubbery 
texture,  he  has  no  hesitancy  today  in 
returning  that  cheese — whereas,  the 
same  consumer,  in  pre-war  years, 
would  have  contented  himself  in  "mak- 
ing a  kick  the  next  time  he  purchased." 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  it  has 
been  intimated  that  appearance  means 
more  today  to  the  user  than  ever  in 
mercantile  history.  The  user  who  pays 
today's  higher  prices  expects  the  ar- 
ticle he  purchases  to  "look  the  price." 
This  is  true  in  fountain  pens;  it  is 
true  in  automobiles.  Radio  manufac- 
turers are  finding  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  sets  and  parts  where  these 
do  not  conform  to  the  user's  expecta- 
tion  of   finished   appearance. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  consumer 
attitude  in  this  new  era  is  the  insis- 
tence that  each  purchase  made  must 
stand  comparison  with  competitive 
offerings.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
enough  for  a  product  to  be  serviceable 
and  to  meet  the  user's  own  conceptions 
of  what  he  wanted.  Today,  with  the 
average  article  almost  double  the  cost 
its  1913  predecessor,  the  consumer  feels 
that  he  must  be  able  to  justify  each 
and  every  purchase  he  makes.  This 
inevitably  means  that  whatever  he 
buys  must  not  only  serve  his  purpose 
but  must  stand  comparison  with  the 
purchases  of  his  friends,  acquaintances 
and  even  those  whose  competitive  pur- 
chases he  sees  on  the  street. 

Because  of  the  high  standards  of 
"useability"  set  by  certain  products 
known  in  every  home,  users  today  are 
insisting  that  a  product  be  not  only 
useable,  but  that  it  must  be  useable 
to  the  average  consumer.  While  the 
American  housewife  has  become  ac- 
customed to  machinery  in  the  home  in 
the  form  of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
electric  washing  machine,  the  electric 
ironer,  and  various  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances which  require  at  least  a  mini- 
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mum  of  mechanical  intelligence,  the 
maker  of  a  product  requiring  even  the 
same  amount  of  skill  as  is  required' 
in  the  use  of  an  electric  ironer  should 
make  his  product  useable  to  the  aver- 
age consumer,  either  by  the  construc- 
tion of  his  device  or  by  corresponding 
education  of  the  public  to  the  use  of 
his  device. 

There  is  an  excellent  mechanism 
which  saves  coal  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  hot  air  furnace  or  a 
steam  or  hot  water  heater.  But  it  is 
excellent  only  to  the  chosen  few.  For 
the  directions  which  accompany  the 
device  leave  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion that  only  those  who  are  mechani- 
cally inclined  use  it  advisedly  or  cor- 
rectly. Because  one  of  the  manage- 
ment officials  of  the  corporation  which 
manages  this  device  was  recently  given 
the  typewritten  instructions  which  had 
been  left  with  a  care-taker  during  the 
absence  of  an  owner  last  winter,  an 
entire  change  was  accomplished.  The 
moment  this  management  official  com- 
pared the  directions  given  by  this  con- 
sumer owner  with  the  instructions 
issued  by  his  company,  he  saw  the 
superiority  of  the  consumer's  directions 
— and,  more  than  that,  conceived  from 
the  incident  an  entirely  new  policy  of 
sales  appeal. 

IN  the  next  ten  years,  and  possibly 
for  a  far  longer  period,  true  value 
will  be  the  acid  test.  This  by  no  means 
will  bar  the  sale  of  luxuries,  for  there 
is  value  in  luxuries  just  as  there  is 
value  in  necessities.  This  is  such  a 
compelling  truth  that  we  see  on  every 
side  of  us  that  the  luxury  of  today, 
because  of  its  value,  becomes  the  ne- 
cessity of  tomorrow.  The  consumer's 
reason  for  the  recent  reductions  in 
prices  of  closed  models  of  automobiles, 
is  that  they  were  not  good  value,  in 
many  cases,  at  the  higher  price.  The 
luxury  of  a  closed  car  in  the  hands 
of  the  average  buyer  becomes  good 
value  when  he  can  see  that  its  excess 
cost  over  an  open  model  is  not  beyond 
his  comprehension  of  values. 

In  many  quarters  there  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  new  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  for  better 
values,  means  that  the  present  and 
near  future  is  precarious,  from  the 
profit  standpoint.  This  is  decidedly  not 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  willingness  of 
the  consumer  to  pay  those  who  serve 
him  a  fair  profit.  On  the  contrary, 
the  successful  manufacturer  today  and 
the  successful  manufacturer  in  the  next 
decade  must,  in  many  cases,  allow  a 
greater  profit  margin  to  those  who 
enter  into  the  distribution  of  his  prod- 
ucts. For,  due  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  trade  associations,  the  average 
wholesaler  and  the  average  retailer 
are  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
profit  margin  which  each  must  receive 
on  each  article  in  order  for  him  to 
show  a  profit  on  his  business  as  a 
whole. 

The  management  official  today  who 
feels  that  his  own  problem  of  profit- 
making  is  solved  by  paring  down  the 
profit    margin    of    his    distributors    is 


No  keener  judge  of  advertising  values 
ever  lived  than  Colonel  Emery  Mapes, 
founder  of  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Company. 

Long  before  the  A.  B.  C.  was  even 
thought  of  he  had  an  idea  that  maga- 
zines should  not  only  show  how  much 
circulation  they  had,  but  prove  just  how 
they  obtained  it. 

While  editorial  content  and  mechanical 
appearance  counted  for  much,  he  knew 
that  "fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine 
birds"  and  determined  the  advertising 
value  of  circulation  by  the  methods 
employed  to  get  it. 

The  idea  is  still  good.    It  always  will  be. 

And  we  might  add  that  Cream  of  Wheat 
advertising  has  appeared  in  Needlecraf  t 
Magazine  for  twelve  consecutive  years. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Robert  B.  Johnston 

Advertising  Manager 
New  York 

JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 

New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 
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Advertising  was  only  OlSlE  of 

EIGHT  things  we  recommended 

'--and  the  last  one,  at  that! 


HE  HAD  a  product  to  be  mark- 
eted and  he  engaged  us  to 
"look  after  the  advertising." 

When  we  presented  our  recom- 
mendations he  was  amazed,  for 
advertising  was  only  one  of  eight 
things  we  recommended — and  the 
last  one,  at  that! 

He  had  supposed  we  would  sub- 
mit some  dummy  layouts  and  a 
list  of  mediums,  but  instead  we 
submitted  a  sales  "objective." 
On  that  "objective"  we  centered 
all  of  our  recommendations.  Some 
had  to  do  with  sales  policies, 
some  with  production  policies, 
some  with  the  geography  of  dis- 
tribution, some  with  organiza- 
tion policies,  and  so  on,  with  ad- 
vertising at  the  end. 

We  knew  that  if  we  could  get  his 
business  "in  balance"  and  the  ef- 


forts of  his  whole  organization 
focussed  sharply  on  the  definite 
"objective,"  he  could  appropri- 
ate money  for  advertising  with 
assurance  that  every  dollar  he 
spent  would  buy  progress  toward 
that '  'objective. ' '  Progress  for  his 
business,  rather  than  mere  pub- 
licity for  his  product. 

This  is  our  usual  method  of  ap- 
proaching an  advertising  prob- 
lem; to  crystallize  our  client's 
needs  and  problems,  whether 
they  pertain  to  production,  dis- 
tribution, sales,  good-will  or 
prestige,  and  set  up  "objectives." 
We  then  formulate  plans  for  reach- 
ing these  "objectives"  in  the 
most  direct  way  and  by  the  most 
economical  methods,  and  carry 
these  plans  through  to  the  last 
detail,  after  they  have  been  ap- 
proved by  our  client. 


Why  we  can  afford  to  focus  on  '^'^ Objectives 
rather  than  on  ''Billing' 


OUR  CHARGES  ate  based  upon 
the  amount  of  work  required 
by  a  client,  rather  than  on  the 
volume  of  advertising  done. 


From  the  beginning  the  founder 
of  this  agency  realized  that  while 
he  could  expect  a  certain  income 
from    agency    commissions,    in 
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many  cases  the  commissions 
earned  by  an  account  would  not 
pay  for  the  kind  of  job  he  wanted 
to  do.  At  least,  not  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  work.  He  believed  it 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of 
his  clients  if  he  could  be  indepen- 
dent of  "billing." 

There  seemed  to  be  just  one  way 
to  make  certain  this  indepen- 
dence. That  was  to  charge  every 
client  a  substantial  fee  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  remuneration,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  advertising 
to  be  done  or  the  methods  to  be 
employed. 

This  idea  has  developed  into 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Lilli- 
bridge '  'Fee-and-Budget  System . ' ' 
This  system  is  a  combination  of 
the  fee  system  (we  charge  a  mini- 


mum fee  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  month)  and  the  sound  busi- 
ness practice  of  making  out  sepa- 
rate budgets  covering  every  phase 
of  an  advertising  program  before  it 
is  undertaken. 

With  such  carefully  worked  out 
budgets  a  client  knows  in  advance 
not  only  the  amount  of  his  adver- 
tising bills,  but  also  where  every 
dollar  he  appropriates  for  adver- 
tising is  going  and  what  it  is  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  for  him. 
And  because  we  are  assured  of  a 
fair  return  for  our  time  and  skill 
and  labor,  the  client  is  just  that 
much  surer  that  every  dollar's 
worth  of  his  appropriation  will 
produce  every  dollar's  worth  of 
results  that  his  and  our  combined 
skill  and  experience  can  make  it 
produce. 


The  Lillihridge  Way  of  Advertising 


COMMEMORATING  THE  15  th  an- 
niversary ofour  establishment 
in  business,  we  have  written  a 
book,  "The  Lillibridge  Way  of 
Advertising,"  a  copy  of  which 


we  will  be  glad  to  send,  gratis, 
to  the  responsible  head  of  any 
company  who  may  be  interested 
in  learning  more  about  our  ser- 
vice. 


Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 

A  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  WITH  AN  ENGINEERING  BACKGROUND 


Eitablished  1899 


Incorporated  1909 


NO.  8  WEST  40TH  STREET 

New  York 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Boy  Scouts  ds  Civic  Benefactors — 


Many  times  Boy  Scouts 
act  the  role  of  Civic 
benefactors.  There  is  a 
case  at  hand  in  Canby, 
Minnesota.  There  the 
Scouts  have  bought 
three  lots  and  are  con- 
structing a  public  play- 
ground which  will  con- 
tain tennis  and  volley 
ball  .courts,  a  baseball 
diamond,  a  ski  jump, 
and  a  swimming  pool. 


This  is  but  one  illustra- 
tion of  Boy  Scout  enter- 
prise. Boys  like  this  are 
worthwhile  prospects 
for  your  products.  Many 
thousands  of  them  in 
the  550,000  Boy  Scout 
membership  can  be 
reached  thru  their  offi- 
cial and  favorite  maga- 
zine. Boys'  Life.  We 
have  facts  and  figures 
on  this  market  which 
we  would  like  to  show 
you. 


BOYS'tLlFE 


THE  BOY  SCOH 


'  MAGAZINE 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Lincoln  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,    III 
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Research  on 
Installment  Selling 

This  is  of  paramount  importance 
to-day — and  yet  few  facts  had  been 
compiled  until  this  research  was  com- 
pleted. Almost  100  typewritten  pages; 
details   of  vital   and   hard-lo-get  kind. 

PRICE,  $150.00 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37lh   St.,   New   York  Cily 

Jel.!    Fitzroy    6720 


entertaining  a  most  dangerous  line  of 
thought.  Even  in  this  epoch  in  which 
we  can  look  for  comparatively  slight 
diminutions  in  manufacturing  costs 
(for  the  economies  in  modern  mer- 
chandising were  preceded  by  economies 
in  modern  production),  we  must  not 
fail  to  allow  distributors  a  margin  of 
profit  which  will  make  our  products 
attractive  to  them. 

We  must  appreciate  the  truth  that 
both  retailer  and  wholesaler  know  that 
in  this  critical  period  starvation  paper 
profits  on  one  item  cannot  now  be 
easily  made  up  on  other  articles.  Even 
though  our  line  be  unusually  blessed 
with  strong,  definite  and  specialized 
consumer  demand  the  maker  of  today 
cannot  safely  attempt  to  force  his  dis- 
tributors  to   narrow  profit   margins. 

SIMILARLY,  it  is  a  poor  manage- 
ment official  who  adopts  for  himself 
a  price  policy  which  will  not  stand  the 
test.  If  retailers  and  wholesalers  have 
found  that  their  best  interests  lie  in 
handling  and  featuring  only  products 
which  carry  a  full  profit  margin,  it  is 
folly  for  the  manufacturer  to  adopt  for 
himself  a  counter-policy.  The  best  man- 
aged businesses  in  the  past  few  years 
have  quietly  eliminated  by  consolida- 
tion or  replacement  items  which  did  not 
yield  them  a  fair  profit  margin. 

The  price  which  a  manufacturer 
offers  must  allow  the  jobber  to  make 
sales  which  will  increase  his  net  profits 
and  not  decrease  them.  The  price  set 
must  allow  the  direct  buying  retailer 
to  cover  all  cases  and  still  show  an 
attractive  profit,  otherwise  the  most 
that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  ar- 
ticle will  be  handed  out  on  name  call. 

Too  many  enterprises  today  think 
of  terms  of  sale  as  merely  a  matter 
of  "1  per  cent  10  days,  net  30  days." 
The  correct  policy  governing  terms  of 
sale  includes  recognition  of  at  least 
six  factors:  (1)  F.  O.  B.  point;  (2) 
cash  discount;  (3)  time  for  turn-over; 
(4)  quantity  discounts;  (5)  advance 
datings;  (6)  convenient  shipping 
periods. 

Competitive  conditions  are  now  seen 
to  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  F.  O.  B. 
points.  Until  recently,  many  manu- 
facturers, particularly  in  the  East, 
have  been  content  to  quote  "F.O.B. 
factory"  or  "F.O.B.  New  York."  As 
the  Middle  West  and  Far  West  have 
changed  from  customers  to  competitors, 
new  conditions  have  come  into  being. 
Where  the  weight  of  the  product  is 
high  compared  to  its  selling  price,  we 
are  each  month  witnessing  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  factories,  not  for  their 
added  production  capacity  but  in  order 
to  meet  competitive  F.O.B.  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  steady, 
if  slow,  revising  downward  of  cash  dis- 
counts. This  is  due  principally  to  two 
causes.  The  first  is  a  growing  belief 
that  any  cash  discount  in  excess  of 
rates  for  borrowing  money  is  not  sound 
business  economics.  The  second  is  the 
growing  understanding  that  many  of 
the  existing  high  cash  discounts  came 
into  being  in  an  age  when  there  was 
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confusion  between  merchandise  dis- 
counts and  cash  discounts.  Not  only 
are  we  seeing  5  per  cent  discounts  re- 
duced to  2  per  cent,  but  we  are  seeing 
a  better  balancing  between  the  number 
of  days  in  which  cash  discount  can  be 
claimed  and  the  number  of  days  which 
are  allowed  net.  Beyond  this,  we  are 
seeing  everywhere  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  both  manufacturers  and  associ- 
ations to  curb  the  real  evil  of  abusing 
the  cash   discount   terms. 

The  moment  it  is  recognized  that 
credit  is  a  form  of  supplying  capital, 
reform  is  inevitable.  For  the  function 
of  credit  is  to  enable  the  purchaser 
who  buys  to  sell  again  in  sufficient  time 
so  that  he  can  sell  enough  of  his  pur- 
chase to  pay  for  his  buyings  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  sales. 

When  the  amount  of  time  is  not 
sufficient,  the  wholesaler  or  retailer 
finds  himself  cramped  and  unable  to 
enjoy  his  widest  selling  influence.  If 
the  time  allowed  is  too  great,  it  permits 
the  wholesaler  or  retailer  to  speculate 
with    the   manufacturer's   money. 

One  of  the  more  serious  problems 
in  building  policies  which  will  wear 
lies  in  the  field  of  quantity  discounts. 
More  and  more  it  is  recognized  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  big  buyer  and  not 
the  small  buyer  who  has  not  been 
fairly  treated.  More  and  more  it  is 
seen  that  many  a  manufacturer  has 
solicited  unprofitable  small  business  at 
the  expense  of  the  large  buyer. 

ONE    management    official    recently 
defended  a  decided  change  in  price 
policy  in  these  words: 

"We  have  now  on  our  books  18,000 
direct-buying  accounts.  A  year  of  in- 
vestigation has  shown  us  that  at  least 
6000  of  these — all  small  buyers — are 
unprofitable  to  us  and  should  be  served 
by  wholesalers.  Something  over  9000 
more  customers  show  us  a  profit  which 
will  keep  our  organization  intact  and 
pay  our  bills  and  taxes.  But  it  is  the 
remaining  3000 — all  large  buyers — 
who  pay  our  dividends." 

He  continued  by  pointing  out  that 
while  his  company  had  a  system  of 
quantity  discounts,  any  dealer  who 
could  purchase  $1,000  annually  re- 
ceived just  as  favorable  prices  as  deal- 
ers who  bought  $50,000  annually.  To 
be  sure,  larger  buyers  did  have  certain 
forms  of  service,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  demonstrators  and  spe- 
cialty salesmen.  But  this  was  merely 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  their 
greater    desirability. 

In  building  marketing  policies  which 
will  wear,  the  first  and  foremost  essen- 
tial is  equitable  treatment  of  the  con- 
sumer. He  must  receive  both  value 
and  service. 

The  wholesaler  must  receive  profit, 
service  and  accommodation.  The  re- 
tailer must  receive  profit,  service,  ac- 
commodation and  intelligent  individual 
handling  of  his  peculiar  problems.  A 
marketing  policy  built  squarely  around 
these  considerations  will  wear — and 
the  manufacturers  who  build  such  poli- 
cies will  prosper. 


Engraving  is  your  Most  Useful  Tool 
Do  You  Really  Understand  It? 


Halftones,  dropouts,  vignettes, 
process  jjlates — we  all  use  these 
terms  glibly  enoueh.  Yet  how 
many  of  us  cleany  understand 
even  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  these  or  the  many 
other  processes  that  comprise 
photo-engraving  ?  And  how 
much  time,  money  and  energy 
might  be  saved  by  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  by  photo-en- 
graving ! 

A  Veritable  Qold-Mine  of  Eneraving 
Information  Can  Notv  Be  Yours! 

Now  you  have  the 
opportun  ity  of 
really  knoiving  en- 
graving— of  under- 
standing every  de- 
tail of  every  proc- 
ess of  engraving 
— of  getting  the 
most  foi  your  en- 
graving money  by 
being  able  to  talk 
to  your  engraver 
in  his  own  Ian- 
gauge. 


Contents 


Basic  principles  of  p^'oto-en- 
jravirg.  Making  a  photo-en- 
graving. Principles  of  pho- 
tography. Lenses  and  light, 
The  Camera,  Making  a  line 
negative.  Making  a  halftone 
negative,  Negative  turning 
and  inserting.  Photographic 
printing  on  metal.  Etching, 
Routing,  Kalftone  finishing, 
I-aying  tints.  Color  work. 
Photography  of  colors.  Proof- 
ing and  presses.  Blocking, 
Electrotyping  stereotypes. 

Repairs  and  correct'ons. 
Preparation  of  copy.  Special 
■methods  and  other   processes. 


All  in  this  Book — the  Knou'Iedge  of 

the    Country's    heading    Engraving 

Experts 

Harry  A.  Groesbeck.  Jr.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Walker 
Engraving  Company,  has  writ- 
ten this  excellent  volume  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  the  facts  about 
engraving.  And  now  this 
knowledge  is  all  yours.  Clearly 
stated,  profusely  illustrated, 
and  searchingly  indexed  so  that 
your  question  on  any  point  can 
be  quickly  and  satisfactory  an- 
swered— at  the  price  of  $7.50. 

Send  Now  for  Free  Examination 

Get  your  copy  of 
"The  Process  and 
Practice  of  Photo- 
Engraving"  now. 
No  money  is  required. 
Merely  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  be- 
low. Keep  the  book 
for  ten  days  and  if  it 
does  not  convinc- 
ingly demonstrate  its 
ability  to  save  you 
many  times  its  price 
in  money,  time  and 
energy,  return  it  with 
no  obligation.  But 
mail  the  coupon  now! 


The  Process  and  Practice  oj  Photo- 
Engraving — By  Harry  A.  Qroesheck,  Jr. 

Size8)ix  11 — 260  pages — 280  special  ilJwstrations — blue  huckram  binding. 

Stamped  in  gold. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City,  New  York 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Harry  A.  Groesbeck,  Jr.'s  authoritative  work.  "The  Process  and  Prac- 
tice of  Photo-Engraving."  If,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  I  find  it  unsatisfactory,  I  will 
return  it  to  you.     If  not,  you  may  bill  me  for  $7.50, 


Address 
State.  . .  . 


City. 


Positio 


Company. 
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oAchieves 

100% 

COVERAGE 

OF  ALL  REGISTERED 
READY-TO-WEAR  BUYERS 
ARRIVING  IN  NEW  YORK 
EVERY  DAY. 

That's  only  PART  of 
the  reason  why  NU- 
GENTS'  advertising 
pages  pay  such  con- 
tinuous dividends 
to    advertisers. 

Published  hy 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


"I  Have  Declined  propositions  to 
turn  out  advertisements  for  various 
manufactured  products  because  I  felt  I 
merely  would  be  a  hired  hand,  exploit- 
ing this,  that  or  the  other  thing  for  so 
much  a  word.  But  I  reached  for  this 
opportunity.  I  knew  I  could  put  my 
heart  in  it — could  with  sincerity  in- 
dorse the  article  I  was  praising." 

Thus  Irvin  Cobb,  one  of  the  most 
sincere  and  much  more  modest  of  the 
magazine  writers,  as  he  steps  of  his 
own  free  will  and  command  into  a  series 
of  next-to-reading-matter  advertise- 
ments for  Sweet  Caporal  cigarettes. 

Irvin  Cobb  is  sincere  and  forthright 
in  person,  action  and  expression.  There 
isn't  any  doubf  that  he  means  what  he 
implies  in  that  apology  —  that  he 
wouldn't  praise  an  article  for  cash  un- 
less he  could  do  it  with  sincerity,  and 
that  there  isn't  much  honesty  about  a 
boughten  testimonial,  even  from  a  bril- 
liant hack. 

We  repeat  that  Mr.  Cobb's  whole 
record  is  one  of  sincerity.  For  that 
record  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween his  apologia  and  a  shrill  cry  of 
"Applesauce,"  which,  if  traced,  may  be 
found  to  spring  from  our  personal 
larynx. 


Every  so  often  a  nice  tame  author, 
who  naturally  is  an  observant  cuss, 
sees  commerce  crowding  into  his  pros- 
pect and  writes  a  piece  about  writers 
of  advertising.  Julian  Street  did  one, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  show  copy- 
writers that  Clearness,  Force  and 
Gimp  are  just  as  good  in  advertising 
copy  as  they  are  in  the  editorial  pages 
or  on  checks.  After  a  gently  self-con- 
scious amble  of  some  2500  words  he 
concluded  that  brevity  was  the  soul  of 
short  copy. 

Periodically,  the  schools  teaching  ad- 
vertising capture  an  author  and  have 
him  talk  to  the  "copy  class"  on  the  Re- 
lation Between  Writing  and  Copy- 
Writing,  and  he  gets  lots  of  applause 
and  inquiries  about  whether  editors 
actually  read  contributions,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  break  into  the  writ- 
ing game,  and  this  serves  as  a  pleasant 
diversion  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
class. 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  Army  of  pro- 
fessional writers  marches  on  writing 
for  so  much  a  word,  regarding  the 
Coxey's  Army  of  copy-writers  who  are 
also  viTiting  for  so-much-more-for- 
much-less-words,  as  a  bunch  of  Eskimo 
stepbrothers  with  unsocial  cleft  palates. 

And  never — well,  hardly  ever — the 
twain  shall  meet.  Mr.  Cobb  has  darn 
near  done  it  in  this  Sweet  Cap  series. 
Except  for  his  momentary  lapse  into 


self-justification— it  must  be  that,  and 
not  a  sly  bid  for  credence — the  adver- 
tisement is  a  chatty,  colloquial,  se- 
quential, and  smoky  document,  with 
some  of  the  salt  and  the  richness  that 
makes  Cobb's  best  writing  so  admira- 
ble. That  he  should  exert  his  artistic 
strength,  and  try  his  dexterity  on  so 
difficult  a  technical  job,  was  straining 
at  a  gnat,  to  be  sure,  but  he  did  it  for 
honest  pay,  and  because  he  was  consci- 
entious, he  strained. 

The  first  advertisement  is  so  good 
that  it  would  be  exactly  as  good  with- 
out his  name!  If  he  left  his  name  out, 
the  odious  paragraph  of  apology  would 
delete  itself. 

We  dare  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany to  run  the  advertisement  without 
Mr.  Cobb's  name. 

They  will  not  take  the  dare. 
ten 

So,  UNDAUNTED,  and  determined  that 
this  Cobb  advertisement  shall  serve  a 
good  purpose  for  advertising  in  gen- 
eral, we  submit  an  idea  for  any  cam- 
paign : 

Get  it  written  by  Mr.  Cobb,  or  Mr. 
Tarkington,  or  Mr.  Street,  or  Mr. 
Lardner,  or  Mr.  Rogers.  It  will  be 
good  reading.  Run  it  without  the  au- 
thor's name.  Run  it  with  no  clue  to 
him  except  a  parenthesis  to  read 
"This  advertisement  was  written  hy  a 
good  author;  perhaps  you  know  him, 
but  his  name  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence. For  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  you 
about  our  product  in  the  best  available 
terms,  just  as  it  is  our  duty  to  picture 
it  by  a  good  painter  and  just  as  it  is 
our  duty  to  buy  our  raw  materials  from, 
the  most  reliable  sources."  That  is 
brag,  but  it  is  true,  and  true  brag  is 
often  good  advertising. 

What  will  result?  It  will  be  taken 
largely  at  its  face  value,  which  should 
be  high,  not  only  in  workmanship,  but 
in  novelty. 

The  skeptics  will  read  it  mercilessly, 
to  see  where  the  hireling  is  to  be  disbe- 
lieved, and  so  will  challenge  the  au- 
thor's nicest  skill;  if  they  are  critically 
satisfied,  they  will  have  received  from 
the  advertisement  the  desired  impres- 
sion (though  by  a  second  route).  If 
they  are  critically  displeased,  they  will 
not  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  product 
itself,  but  are  likely  to  tolerate  it  as  a 
worthy  article  suffering  a  momentary 
misrepresentation  at  the  hands  of  an 
author. 

UK 

In  other  words,  it  has  as  good  a 
chance  as  all  unsigned  advertisements, 
and  a  lot  better  chance  than  any  ad- 
vertisement from  the  pen  of  an  un- 
trained writer. 

And  what  is  more,  two  or  three  such 
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-.r.dsomt    Mahogany- 
ftntsh    Bookcase — FREE 


Why  the  Price  Is 
So  Low 

The  Btory  of  the  New  Form  is  a 
story  of  a  unique  idea  involving 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Britannica.  This  idea  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  years  of  ex- 
perience; it  crystallized  the  recom- 
mendations of  thousands  of  users 
and  owners. 

Our  object  was  to  produce  the 
Britannica  in  a  New  Form  with 
these  speci6cation6 — and  they  have 
been  carried  out  to  the  letter: 

1 — Large  type,  easy  to  read. 

2 — Complete  and  latest  text. 

(Nothing  omitted,  notbiog  altered.) 
3 — Fully  illustrated. 

(All  the  original  plates,  mspi,  etc.) 
4 — Sweeping   reduction   in   price. 

First  of  all,  we  made  a  striking  innova- 
tion. It  was  decided  to  bind  this  issue  of 
the  Britannica  in  16  double  volumes  instead 
of  32  single  volumes.  That  one  change  en- 
abled us  to  save  nearly  50%  of  the  binding 
cost. 

This  innovatioH  was  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  famous  Britannica  Opacity 
Paper,  which  is  very  thin  but  beautifully 
white  and  opaque. 

Then  it  was  determined  to  print  this  issue 
from  the  plates  of  the  latest,  revised  Cam- 
bridge issue,  the  famous  large  page,  large 
t)*pe  issue  Britannica  which  is  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  sells 
for  twice  as  much.  By  doing  this  it  was 
possible  to  save  thousands  of  dollars,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  to  reset  33,000  pages 
ol  type. 

Contents  Identical 

with  Issues  Selling  for 

Twice  as  Much 

The  use  of  these  plates  is  your  guarantee 
that  the  text  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
finest  de  luxe  sets. 

The  Britannica  in  the  New  Form  is  the 
newest  and  latest  issue,  containing  not  only 
■  full  and  authoritative  account  of  the  World 
War  and  its  momentous  consequences,  but 
ell  the  latest  developments  in  industry,  art, 
science,  invention,  etc.  It  contains  49,000,000 
words.  33,000  pages  and  15,600  illustrations 
-^as  much  material  as  476  books  of  average 
size  printed  on  ordinary  paper. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  the  one 
book  you  cannot  afford  not  to  own.  Within 
its  33,000  pages  you  will  find  the  qaintes- 
aence  of  the  world's  knowledge. 


Now 
Ready i 


I 


New  large  printing 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


in  the  New  Form 


At  an  Amazing  Reduction  in  price! 

TODAY  you  can  obtain  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  printed  in 
large  type  from  the  authentic  Cambridge  plates,  complete  and 
unabridged,  at  a  reduction  of  46%.  And  with  each  set  a  handsome 
mahogany-finish  bookcase  is  given  free  while  this  offer  lasts. 


This  unique  opportunity  is 
made  possible  because  we  have  just 
completed  a  large  new  printing  of 
the  Britannica  in  the  New  Form, 
the  most  popular  issue  of  this  or 
any  similar  work  ever  published. 

The  publication  of  this  New 
Form  marks  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Britannica.  Its  success 
is  unprecedented.  In  all  the  history 
of  publishing,  we  believe,  there  is 
no  record  to  compare  with  it. 
Within  less  than  twelve  months, 


three  huge  printings  have  been 
sold.  Now  a  fourth  printing  of 
10,000  sets  is  just  being  received 
from  the  binders. 

This  means  that  we  can  now 
offer  you  one  of  these  wonderful 
complete  sets,  the  latest  edition  in 
large,  easy-to-read  type,  for  46 
per  cent  less  than  the  Cambridge 
issue  which  is  famous  throughout 
the  world.  Here  is  the  ideal  Bri- 
tannica at  a  price  so  low  everyone 
can  afford  it. 


Small  First  Payment — Easy  Monthly  Terms 


A  very  small  first  payment  will  put  the 
complete  set  of  1 6  double  volumes  and 
bookcase  in  your  home  immediately  and 
you  can  pay  the  balance  in  easy  monthly 
payments,  so  small  that  they  will  never 
he  missed. 

Seize  this  opportunity  before  it  is  too 


Ittc!  The  time  is  now — it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  you  have  been  waiting. 
So  make  sure  of  your  set.  Before  you 
turn  the  page,  send  the  attached  coupon 
for  free  booklet  (it  commits  you  in  no 
way)  and  we  will  mail  you  full  partic- 
ulars of  this  wonderful  offer. 


Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

It  tells  all  about  the  Britannica  in  the  New  Form,  repro 
duces  a  number  of  specimen  pages  (many  in  color) .  ex- 
plains the  easy  terms  of  payment,  and  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  how  our  experts  made  possible  such  an  amazing 
reduction  in  price.  56  pages  of  interesting,  instructive 
reading.   Free  on  request  if  you  mail  the  coupon  promptly. 

Mail  this  Coupon  today! 


p"""""""^"""— ■■■■■■  """^ 

I     THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc.        A  4  S  5-lA  ■ 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  ■ 

I         Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  a  copy  I 

■    of   your   5  6 -page  book   describing   the   Encyclopedia  _ 

Britannica  in  the  New  Form  zt  the  special  46%  sav-  I 

ing  and  full  details  of  your  plan  of  small  monthly  I 

I    payments.  I 

I     Namt ■ 

■      AddrcM ■ 

S                MahogOMy-finish  bookeas*  fret  while  this  offer  lasts  I  ^ 
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It  isn't  the  size  of  an  agency  that  insures  the 
success  of  your  advertising  selling.  Resultful 
service  depends  upon  the- particular  abilities  of 
a  few  individuals  in  th&  igency. 

Sometimes  the  same  type  of  individuals  have 
been  known  to  open  small  agencies  of  their  own. 

If  you  are  in  the  technical  field  and  would  ap- 
preciate a  service  where  the  principals  do  the 
work,  we  have  something  of  interest  to  tell  you. 


Arthur  Henry  Co. 

INC.  ^ 

<Mdi)ertismg^ 

USI  BROADVM\Y 
NEW  YORK 

TelepHone  BRYANT  8078 


:ci^T^iaii)ia)i^i€>i^^^^ 


THE  Six  Feature  Numbers  of  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing listed  below  will  cover  the  two  great  Power 
Shows,  also  the  engineering  achievements  of  1925,  and 
the  important  developments  in  boiler  plant  operation. 


1 

2 
3 


Nov.  IS,  1925— An- 
nouncement Number, 
New  York  Power  Show. 
Dec.  1,  1925— New 
York  Power  Show 
Number. 

Dec.  15,  1925 — An- 
nual    Review    Number. 


4 
5 


Jan.  1,  1926 — Special 
Textbook  Number  on 
Boiler  Plant  Operation. 
Jan.  15,  1926  —  An- 
nouncement Number, 
Chicago  Power  Show. 
Feb.  1,  1926 — Chicago 
Poiver  Show  Number. 


How  these  Six  Feature  Numbers  will  serve  the  23,242 
subscribers  to  Power  Plant  Engineering  and  how  your 
advertising  may  influence  their  decision  in  equipping 
their   plants,   is  shown    in   a   bulletin   sent   on   request. 


POWER   PLANT  ENGINEERING 


537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


campaigns   for   different   products   will 
have  two  or  three  alarming  results : 

1.  24,582  authors  will  begin  to  can- 
vass the  advertising  world  for  what 
they  think  is  easy  money — • 

2.  — the  great  majority  of  them, 
coming  to  advertising  on  a  slumming 
expedition,  will  go  back  to  their  studios 
rudely  disappointed,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority af  "serious"  artists  have  gone 
back  home  from  their  slumming  expe- 
ditions— 

3.  — which  will  give  the  author's 
league  a  revaluation  of  affairs  and 
make  Julian  Street  (formerly  of  Street 
&  Finney),  quit  writing  fiction  articles 
about  copy-writing. 

4.  Some  of  the  authors  will  do  well, 
and  the  copy-writers  will  get  some  stiff 
and  wholesome  competition,  and  begin 
to  write  their  heads  off.  They  will  ex- 
periment with  new  forms,  and  practise 
long  and  bitterly  with  the  technical  in- 
struments of  the  author  himself,  in- 
stead of  sitting  smugly  within  the 
double  -  barred  confines  of  the  cell 
which  the  bad  copy-writer  calls  a  "spe- 
cial form  of  writing." 

5.  — which  can  only  result  in  a 
greater  tolerance  on  the  part  of  adver- 
tisers toward  new  styles  of  copy — 

6.  — and  with  a  general  stirring- 
about,  the  result  is  certain  to  be  better 
copy,  and  more  productive. 

This  suggestion  is  a  long  way  from 
Mr.  Cobb  and  Sweet  Caps,  and  yet  not 
so  long  neither. 

p.  s.  His  second  Sweet  Cap  adver- 
tisement is  good,  too.  Both  of  them  are 
much  better  copy  than  an  advertise- 
ment he  once  wrote  for  hire  for  Jack 
Tar  Togs. 


Charles  W.  Wrigley  Company 

Outdoor  advertising,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  J.  T. 
Bailey,  formerly  Detroit  representative 
of  the  Donaldson  Lithographing  Com- 
pany, Newport,  Ky.,  as  vice-president. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Detroit 
office. 


L.  S.  Goldsmith 

New    York,    will    direct    advertisings 
for   Amsco    Products,    Inc.,    same   city 
manufacturers  of  radio  equipment. 


V.  Vivaudou,  Inc. 

Has  obtained  an  injunction  enjoining 
Vivi,  Inc.,  from  the  use  of  the  word 
"Vivi"  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion in  connection  with  the  advertising 
or  sale  of  its  toilet  preparations,  and 
from  "all  other  acts  calculated  to  cause 
its  products  to  be  passed  off  for  those 
of  V.  Vivaudou,  Inc." 


Walter  F.  Wyman 

General  Sales  Manager,  The  Carter's 
Ink  Company,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Export  Departmental, 
the  newest  division  of  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising    Association. 


Arthur  Rapetti 

Sales  promotion  manager  of  The 
Mennen  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
resigned  his  position. 
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The  Fisherman  Who 
Cussed  and  Quit 


far  richer  results  from  the  South  had 
he  known  more  about  its  reading 
and  buying  habits.  A  little  study 
of  circulation  figures  would  have 
shown  him  that  you  can't  reach  the 
South  through  magazines  alone. 

Magazine  circulations  are  com- 
paratively small  in  the  South.  News- 
papers are  relatively  more  impor- 
tant. These  are  facts  borne  out  by 
cold  figures.  The  Southerner  reads 
his  daily  paper  from  Weather  Re- 
port to  Want  Ads.  No  hasty  scan- 
ning of  headlines.  The  newspaper 
advertiser  gets  full  benefit — and 
rates  are  lower  in  the  South. 


/^NCE  there  was  a  fisherman  who 
^^knew  his  line.  And  his  hooks  and 
equipment  were  the  real  stuff.  He  said: 
"If  this  doesn't  get  'em,  they  are  nailed  to 
the  bottom."  There  were  plenty  there 
all  right,  but  they  stayed  in  the  river.  All 
he  really  needed  for  success  was  a  little 
information  on  where  the  fish  hung  out 
and  their  favorite  form  of  diet.  But  the 
fisherman  didn't  know.  He  just  cussed 
and  quit  and  blamed  it  on  the  river. 

Many  an  advertiser  would  have  gained 


Always  potentially  rich  in  its  vast 
natural  resources,  the  New  South  is  rich 
in  fact.  Prosperity  is  here  to  stay.  Each 
year  finds  a  multitude  of  new  buyers  with 
money  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  the 
sales  message  to  reach  them.  It  can 
reach  them  in  newspapers. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
will  gladly  furnish  definite  information 
on  the  South  as  a  market  for  your  prod- 
uct. Write  to  them  or  to  any  of  the 
newspapers  listed  below.  ■ 


These    Newspapers    Furnish    the    Most    Thorough    and    Economical    Means    of    Reaching    10    Great    Slates 


ALABAMA 

Anniston    Star 
Birmingham   Ase-H»ralrf 
Birmingham  News 
Huntsville  Times 
Mobile  News-item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 
Opelika  News 

FLORIDA 

DeLand   News 
Fort  Myers  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jacksonville    Journal 
Jacksonville    Times- Units 
Lakeland  Star-Telegram 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  Nnvs 
Orlando  Reporter-Star 


Orlando   Sentinel 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Augustine  Reeonl 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Tampa  Times 

Tampa  Tribune 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

GEORGIA 

Albany    Herald 

Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Ledger 
Moultrie  Observer 
Savannah  News 
Thomasville  Times-Enterpriw 
Wayeross  Journal- Herald 

KENTUCKY 
Padueah  Sun 

LOUISIANA 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
LaFayette  Advertiser 
Lake  Charles  American  PrM« 
Monroe  News-Star 
New  OrlaaRS  Daily  States 


New  Orlwns  Item-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Shreveport  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Gulfport    4    Biloxi    HeraM 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Ashevilie  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Eli2abeth  City  Advane* 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastonia   Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 
Kinston  Free  Press 
Raleigh  News  L  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Hocky    Mt.   Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Win::.tun-Saiem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Sontlnel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  &.  Courier 
Columbia    Record 
Columbia  State 


Rock  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Sun 
Sumter  Item 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarktvllle  Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia  Herald 
Greeneville  Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville    Journal 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis  Commercial  AppMl 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Bannor 

VIRGINIA 
Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg  Dally  Star 
Lynchburg  Advance 
Lynchburg  News 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke    World    News 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News-Leader 
Winchester  Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Bristol   News 


Sell  it  SoutA  Tftrouah  Newspaporsi 
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THE  FISHER-BROWN 
AGENCY  of  St.  Louis  recently 
forwarded  us  a  renewal  contract, 
saying :  "It  is  gratifying  now  after 
the  first  season  of  advertising  our 
client  in  your  publication  to  be  able 
to  send  you  an  additional  contract 
for  an  increased  number  of  insertions. 

"Luck  plays  no  part  whatever  in 
the  delivery  of  a  contract  for  this 
client.  Hard,  fast  rules  are  set,  rig- 
idly fixed,  and  every  effort  stressed 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  for  all 
advertising  that  appears  in  publica- 
tions." 

Plain  language,  isn't  it?  And 
doesn't  it  tell  you  why  Furniture 
Manufacturer  and  Artisan  should  be 
on  your  list,  if  it  isn't  now?  Write 
us  about  it — we  have  more  interest- 
ing information  you  may  wish. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPI  DS.  MICHIGAN 


^^♦♦^♦♦^♦♦^♦♦^♦^♦♦^^♦♦^♦♦^♦♦^♦♦^♦♦^ 


Real  Interest— 

The  Womans  Press  is 
the  official  organ  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  is  de- 
voted to  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  and  affairs. 

A  magazine  such  as  this 
is  bound  to  have  great 
influence.  Especially 

when  one  considers  that 
it  reaches  the  600,000 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  member- 
ship and  also  those  who 
have  charge  of  spending 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  budget. 

Advertising  here  bene- 
fits by  Womans  Press 
influence  with  its  read- 
ers. Let  us  send  you  a 
sample  copy. 

The 

fVomans  Press 

600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦'^♦'^♦'^♦'^♦•^♦'^♦'^♦'^♦♦♦^♦♦^♦♦J 


Definitions  for  Writing 
Advertisements 


THE  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
the  "Truth  in  Advertising"  slogan  has 
drawn  up  a  compact  and  comprehen- 
sive set  of  rules  and  definitions  for 
application  to  the  writing  of  advertis- 
ing copy.  Assuming  that  untruthful 
advertising  is  often  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance rather  than  malice,  these  rules 
strive  to  educate. 

In  preparing  copy  it  is  suggested 
that  the  writer  answer  to  himself  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
goods  you  are  advertising? 

2.  What  do  you  want  the  public  to 
believe? 

3.  What  has  the  public  a  right  to  be- 
lieve from  your  copy? 

The    rules    themselves    follow    with 

concrete  definitions. 

Use  Correct  Names  for  Materials. 
Wool  means   all  wool. 
Silk  means  all  silk. 
Rayon  means  all  rayon. 
Rayon  Silk  should  never  be  used. 

//  More   Than  One  Material  Is   Used 
All  Must  Be  Mentioned. 
For  example:  Wool  and  cotton — silk 
and  wool — rayon  and  silk — wool,  cot- 
ton and  silk — wool,  cotton  and  rayon. 

Headings. 

Be  sure  to  qualify  any  materials  dif- 
fering from  that  used  in  the  heading. 
For  example:  Silk  dresses — Canton 
Crepe,  Crepe  de  Chine,  Faille  (silk 
and  wool). 

Popular  Fabric  Terms  Which  Do  Not 
Denote   Material   Contents. 
The  material  contents  should  always 
accompany  the  following  terms  when- 
ever used: 

Velveteen,  Flannelette,  Sateen,  Ve- 
lour,  Damask,  Silkette,  Domet  Flan- 
nel. 

Popular  Fabric   Terms   Which   Denote 
All  Wool  Fabrics. 

When  these  terms  are  used  on  fabrics 
other  than  all  wool  the  material  con- 
tent should  be  used: 
Flannel,   Serge,  Worsted,  Chinchilla 
cloth.  Eiderdown,  Cashmere. 

Popular  Fabric   Terms   Which  Denote 
All  Silk  Fabrics. 

When  these  terms  are  used  on  fab- 
rics other  than  all  silk  the  material 
content  should  be  used: 
Satin,  Pongee,  Velvet,  Chiffon,  Faille, 
Canton  Crepe,  Crepe  de  Chine,  Char- 
meuse,    Foulard,    Taffeta,    I>uvetyn. 

Wool  Mixed  and  Silk  Mixed. 
Instead   of  using  these  expressions, 
the  material  content  should  be  named, 
i.e.,   "wool    and    cotton" — "silk    and 
cotton." 
SUk  Hosiery. 

Always  mention  any  parts  of  the 
hose  that  are  not  made  of  silk,  i.e., 


"Silk  hosiery  (lisle  tops  and  feet"). 
Furs. 

Use  the  true  name  of  the  fur. 
Trade  Mark  Names. 

Use  these   only   when  you   are    sure 
they  are  correct. 
Comparative  Prices. 

Be  sure  they  are  correct.  Where  a 
range  of  prices  is  used  give  the  low- 
est as  well  as  the  highest.  In  adver- 
tising merchandise  reduced  from  a 
higher  price,  the  last  price  at  which 
merchandise  was  on  sale  before  be- 
ing reduced  should  be  given. 
Jeivelry. 

Platinum— Should  contain  925/1000 
of  pure  platinum  or  metals  of  plati- 
num group  such  as  iridium,  osmium, 
palladium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium. 
Gold — The  karat  content  should  be 
used,  i.e.,  "14K  gold." 
Gold  Filled — If  the  karat  stamp  is 
used  it  should  be  preceded  by  frac- 
tion indicating  the  gold  content,  i.e., 
1/10  14K. 

Sterling  Silver  —  Should  assay 
925/1000. 

Silver  Plate — If  plated  ware  is  in- 
cluded under  the  heading  of  silver 
it  should  be  designated  as  silver 
plated   ware. 

Ivory — ^Composition  or  celluloid 
products  should  be  advertised  as  imi- 
tation, manufactured  or  artificial. 
Pearls — When  not  real  should  be 
described  as  artificial,  imitation  or 
manufactured. 
Seconds. 

The  fact  that  merchandise  is  of  sec- 
ond quality  should  be  displayed 
prominently  in  advertising.  "The 
word  "seconds"  should  be  used  with- 
out adjective  qualification. 
Spanish   Prisoner. 

The  time-worn  threadbare  graft  of 
the  Spanish  prisoner  No.  2674  of  Ma- 
drid, Spain,  recurs  with  persistent  fre- 
quency. 

■Some  months  ago  the  newspapers 
carried  the  story  that  the  Spanish 
Prisoner  (?)  had  been  jailed,  and  that 
this   graft   was   now   over. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  is 
still  very  much  alive  and  active.  Not 
later  than  July  3,  1925,  a  member  of 
this  Bureau  received  the  "come-on" 
letter. 

Despite  the  years  of  publicity  given 
to  exposing  this  swindle,  uninformed 
people  are  still  falling  for  it.  Advise 
your  friends  that  the  Bureau  has  a 
complete  file  on  this  situation  and  it  is 
open  to  any  inquirer,  be  he  member 
or  not. 
Good  Will. 

"Good  will  is  the  disposition  of  the 
well  pleased  customer  to  return  to  the 
place  where  he  has  been  well  treated." 
— United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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What  States  were 
higihest  in  Cirop 
Valuies  in 
191 


'^mo  Bailee  pro^rsmi  cwm 
he  complete  umless  it 
incLuaes 


O' 


5th  amonf  ai/  ™, 
States  in  valuem 
m^r,f  all  i924-  ^m 

ci-ops 


/KLAHOMA  is  the  fifth  richest  farm  market  in  the 

_  United  States,  and  as  such  it  merits  a  place  on 
every  farm  paper  schedule. 

To  influence  the  buying  power  of  this  wealthy  rural  mar- 
ket you  will  naturally  use  the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma's  only  farm  paper. 

Widen  and  fortify  your  sales  hold  in  Oklahoma  now  .  .  . 
for  latest  government  figures  indicate  a  1925  cotton  pro- 
duction greater  than  the  bumper  crop  of  last  year. 

Read  the  "State  Ranks"  to  the  right.  Be  sure  you  know 
the  richest  farm  markets! 


(In  1924  Oklahoma  ranked  first  in  broom  corn  pro- 
duction,  second   in   cotton,  Jourth   in   wheat,   and 


fifth  in  the  total  value  of  all  crops. 


I 


STATE  RANKS 

rin    Crop   Values    as^ 
Shown     by     U.     S. 
Government  Figures 

(DURING  1924  OKLA- 
HOMA LED  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING STATES  IN  VALUA- 
TION OF  ALL  CROPS — 
SUCH  AS  WHEAT,  COTTON, 
CORN,  BARLEY,  FRUITS, 
ETC.) 


Oklahoma*    . . . ; $427 

California    423, 

Minnesota     408 

Nebraska     369 

Missouri     351. 

Nortli  Dakota   347 

Ohio     330, 

North   Carolina    320 

New   York    309. 

Wisconsin     290, 

Pennsylvania     285, 

Indiana    277, 

Michigan     268, 

Georgia    263 

Alabama      243, 

Arkansas     241, 

South    Dakota    238, 

Kentucky     232, 

Tennessee     230, 

Mississippi     223 

Virginia    191 

South    Carolina    176, 

Louisiana    158 

Montana    144 

Washington    137 

Colorado    128 

Oregon    84 

Idaho     84 

Florida     •• .  ■     82, 

West    Virginia    75 

Maryland       74 

New    Jersey    60, 

Maine    47 

Massachusetts     47 

Vermont    45 

Utah     45 

Connecticut    40 


New   Mexico    38 

Arizona    35 

Wyoming    29 

New   Hampshire    ....  19 

Delaware     19 

Nevada    9 

Rhode   Island    4 


,934,000 
,698,000 
829,000 
779,000 
017,000 
515,000 
,724,000 
,485.000 
493,000 
257,000 
,757,000 
,873,000 
.674,000 
.090.000 
,994,000 
,636,000 
,916,000 
,412,000 
,333,000 
,024,000 
,346,000 
,728,000 
1,646,000 
,463,000 
,815,000 
,318,000 
,897,000 
.857.000 
,705,000 
,348,000 
,091,000 
1.434,000 
.576,000 
,541,000 
,687,000 
,030,000 

133,000 
,544,000 

556,000 
1,098,000 
,811,000 
,662,000 
,333,000 
,461,000 


♦Exceeded    in    1924    total    crop 
values  by   only   four  states: 

Texas     1920,081,000 

Illinois    554.108,000 

Iowa  531,136,000 

V^Kansas    453,924,000 


CARL  WILLIAMS,  Editor 

RALPH  MILLER,  Advertising  Manager 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADV.  AGENCY:  New  York,    Chicago,   Kansas   City,  Atlanta,   San   Francisco 
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\Wbat  will  dose  Scrutinvi 


^ow  one  manufacturer,  applying  the  McGraw-Hill 

"Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing," 

discovered  new  opportunities  for 

increased  sales  and  profits 


THIS  MANUFACTURER  had 
been  spreading  his  sales  effort  over 
more  than  thirty  industries.  His  sales- 
men had  endeavored  to  sell  prospects  in 
all  these  different  fields,  although  many 
of  the  industries  they  covered  could 
not  possibly  use  their  products  in  appre- 
ciable amounts.  Consequently,  much 
time  and  effort  were  wasted  on  unprofit- 
able markets. 

With  so  many  fields  to  cover,  the  sales- 
men could  not  become  experts  in  the 
application  of  their  type  of  equipment 
to  the  needs  of  any  specific  industry. 
They  were  generalists,  and  the  manu- 
facturer   was    compelled    to    accept    an 


inconspicuous  position  in  the  general 
classification  "machinery  manufacturers." 
His  "Jack  of  all  trades"  policy  had 
gained  him  no  recognition  as  "master" 
of  any. 

Applying  the  McGraw-Hill  "Four 
Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing" 
this  manufacturer  accomplished  the 
following: 


1 


MARKET  DETERMINATION.  He  classi- 
fied his  worthwhile  prospects  into  six  distinct 
groups  in  which  he  found  80%  of  his  potential 
market.  These  six  groups  were  then  set  up 
for  thorough  study  and  intensive  sales  de- 
velopment. 
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of  your  Market  Reveal  ? 


2  BUYING  HABITS.  With  but  six  markets 
to  concentrate  on,  he  became  familiar  with 
the  buying  habits  of  each,  thus  reducing  his 
sales  resistance.  Moreover  he  was  better  able 
to  discuss  the  applications  of  his  machinery 
to  these  industries. 

3  CHANNELS  OF  APPROACH.  He  con- 
centrated his  sales  promotion  work  on  six 
markets  in  a  direct  and  specific  manner.  The 
waste  of  "casting  bread  upon  the  waters" 
gave  place  to  direct  and  resultful  methods. 

4  APPEALS  THAT  INFLUENCE.  He  is  ad- 
vertising and  selling  in  specific  terms  instead 
of  generalizing.  His  story  carries  a  message 
of  vital  interest  to  the  buyers  of  each  market. 

THE  net  result  is  that  this  manufac- 
turer by  studying  the  specific  appli- 
cation of  his  equipment  to  the  industries 
where  his  largest  potential  volume  lay, 
and  concentrating  his  efforts  in  the  indus- 
tries, found  greatly  enlarged  opportunity 
for  sales.  And  he  also  found  greater 
opportunity  for  profit  by  standardizing 
production  on  fewer  types  of  application. 

What  Will  Close  Scrutiny 
of  Your  Market  Reveal? 

WILL  you  also  find  a  few  industries 
so  outstanding  in  their  importance 
to  you  that  they  over-shadow  all  others? 
Will  you  find  that  you  can  simplify  your 
selling  by  classifying  your  worth-while 
prospects  into  groups  with  similar  buying 
habits? 


Whatever  you  find,  a  true  inventory  of 
your  sales  possibilities  in  each  industry 
is  as  necessary  as  an  inventory  of  finished 
products  and  materials  on  hand. 

If  you  haven't  available  the  necessary 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  study  of  your 
markets,  the  McGraw-Hill  Company 
may  be  able  to  help  you. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Company  is  the  focal 
point  for  information  on  the  activities  of 
many  industries.  The  moves  of  industry 
are  mirrored  there  and  reflected  to  the 
world  through  fifteen  McGraw-Hill 
publications. 

The  knowledge  of  industry  gained  by  50 
years  of  intimate  contact  is  at  the  service 
of  manufacturers  who  seek  to  sell  industry 
most  efficiently. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  assist  manufac- 
turers and  their  advertising  agents  in 
analyzing  their  markets  and  applying 
the  McGraw-Hill  "Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing"  to  their  own 
selling  and  advertising. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  read  "Industrial 
Marketing"  which  graphically  covers 
the  results  of  a  broad  study  of  the  buying 
habits  of  industry.  This  book  will  be 
sent  upon  request  to  any  manufacturer 
whose  market  embraces  any  of  the  in- 
dustries covered  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
publications. 


McGRAW.HILL  COMPANY.  Inc,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA.  CLEVELAND.  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  OF 

Mc  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICAnONJ 

REACHINQ  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BITYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 
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RADIO  RETAILING 


RADIO  TRADE  DIRECTOSV 


ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 


BUS  TRANSPORTATION 


This  advertisement  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  which  is  appearing  in  the  ffew  Yorh  Times, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Herald-Tribune;  in  Printers'  Ink,  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  Class,  and  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Publications.  The  purpose  of  these 
advertisements  is  to  arouse  a  national  appreciation  of  the  need  for  improving  industrial 
sales  efficiency,  and  to  avraken  a  keener  interest  in  the  correct  principles  of  industrial  selling. 
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The  Earhart 
Color  Plan 

is  in  daily  use  in  many 
concerns  doing  the 
finest  Printing,  En- 
graving and  Advertis- 
ing in  America. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Nearly  a  million  im- 
pressions were  re- 
quired to  produce 
4,000  copies. 

<•    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  a  practical  instrument 
representing  the  summed 
up  study  and  experience 
of  40  years  by  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  color. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

It  does  not  require  the  ex- 
act matching  of  colors. 
Harmonious  combinations 
can  be  selected  without 
waste  of  time. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

It  is  very  easily  under- 
stood and  workable. 

<■    ♦    <■ 

Sells  for  $12.50  and  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 
Order  your  copy  today. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  Feicke  Printing  Co, 

424'36  Pioneer  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Coordinating  the  Steps  of 
a  Sampling  Campaign 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  25] 


The  firm  that  I  am  now  connected 
with  does  not  do  any  sampling  or  any 
house  to  house  demonstration  work. 
Our  products  are  entirely  food  prod- 
ucts. We  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
introductory  work  in  territory  that  we 
call  virgin  territory — territory  where 
our  products  and  our  name  or  reputa- 
tion are  entirely  unknown.  We  go  in 
there  on  perhaps  one  item  which  we 
propose  to  advertise.  First  we  select 
the  markets  and  figure  out  in  our  own 
way  what  the  possiblities  are.  Take, 
for  illustration,  a  city  that  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  120,000.  We  will  say 
that  120,000  means  that  there  are 
approximately  400  stores  there.  We 
hit  at  that  this  way:  We  estimate  that 
there  is  about  300  population  to  the 
average  grocery  store,  or  figuring  it 
another  way,  about  60  families  or  sixty 
regular  customers  to  the  regular 
grocery  store.  And  figuring  five  to  the 
family,  that  is  300  population.  That 
then  gives  us  400  stores  in  an  aver- 
age market  of  120,000. 

Right  at  the  beginning  we  eliminate 
20  per  cent  of  those  400  as  being  small 
stores,  or,  perhaps,  stores  which  are 
run  by  foreign  speaking  people  who 
may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  our 
product  at  the  first  time  around.  So 
we  eliminate  those  in  our  first  work- 
ing. We  figure  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  320  stores  that  are  left  are  enter- 
prises we  should  sell  in  our  first  can- 
vass. This,  understand  me,  is  not  an 
actuality  at  all;  it  is  merely  an  esti- 
mate. That  gives  us  192  stores  that 
we  feel  we  should  get  our  product 
in  on  the  first  working.  And  40  per 
cent  of  that  192  or  76  stores,  should 
buy  about  five  cases,  which  would 
leave  116  stores  that  would  buy  per- 
haps one  case. 

I  PICKED  out  a  city  of  120,000  be- 
cause that  could  be  worked  by  one 
salesman,  and  if  you  take  400  stores, 
that  would  mean  about  one  month's 
work — 100  calls  a  week  or  about  an 
average  of  15  or  16  calls  a  day.  Some- 
times they  will  make  20.  Some  sales- 
men do  not  work  Saturdays;  others  do. 
But  100  calls  a  week  is  about  the 
average.  And  that  is  about  a  month's 
work. 

The  volume  of  business  would  tell 
us  about  how  much  we  could  expect 
out  of  that  market.  It  would  also 
give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  money 
we  wanted  to  spend  in  advertising  in 
our   introductory    campaign. 

After  we  pick  out  the  town,  we  con- 
sult with  our  advertising  agency. 
They  will  tell  us  the  best  medium  of 
publicity     to     use     in     that     market, 


whether  it  is  newspapers  or  some  other 
form.  If  it  is  the  former  we  imme- 
diately get  the  circulation  of  that  news- 
paper, not  only  the  city,  but  the  subur- 
ban and  country  circulation.  After  we 
work  the  city,  we  make  up  a  route  of 
those  little  suburban  centers,  based  on 
the  circulation  of  the  newspaper,  and 
we  go  right  in  to  those  towns  and  do 
the  same  work  exactly  as  we  do  in  the 
city. 

INCIDENTALLY,  while  we  are  work- 
ing the  trade  and  doing  our  intro- 
ductory work,  our  arrangement  with  the 
newspaper  has  already  been  made  and 
our  contracts  have  been  closed,  so  that 
our  men  can  go  in  to  the  retail  grocer 
and  tell  him  that  we  have  contracted  for 
a  certain  lineage  and  a  certain  amount 
of  newspaper  space  that  is  going  to 
start  immediately,  as  we  get  our  dis- 
tribution. We  don't  spend  five  cents 
in  advertising  until  such  time  as  we 
have  the  goods  in  the  store — on  the  re- 
tailer's shelf — so  that  when  the  lady 
sees  the  ad  in  the  paper  and  is  impres- 
sed sufficiently  with  it  so  that  she 
wants  to  try  the  product,  she  can  go 
there  and  get  it.  You  will  readily  see 
what  might  happen  if  she  was  curious 
from  having  read  the  ad,  then  went 
and  tried  to  get  the  product  in  two  or 
three  stores,  and  couldn't  buy  it.  She 
would  lose  interest  immediately  and  the 
advertising  eflfort  would  be  largely 
lost. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  happen 
in  a  case  like  this,  let  me  cite  the  ex- 
perience of  a  woman  friend  of  mine.  A 
certain  manufacturer  of  canned  pork 
and  beans  advertised  extensively  in  a 
city  I  know  of.  On  advertisement  there 
was  a  coupon  which  entitled  any 
woman  who  would  clip  it  out  to  obtain 
from  her  grocer  a  can  of  that  particu- 
lar brand  free  of  charge.  This  woman 
did  exactly  that,  only  to  be  told  by 
the  grocer  that  he  did  not  carry  that 
brand.  "But  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
give  you  a  can  of  Blank's,"  he  added, 
naming  the  advertiser's  leading  com- 
petitor. Thus  the  advertising  appro- 
priation of  one  company  served  only  to 
forward  the  interests  of  its  rival. 

After  doing  our  introductory  work 
in  those  towns  we  figure  that  we  get 
about  a  40  per  cent  repeat  about  every 
three  months.  That  figure  is  based 
upon  our  actual  experience  in  selling 
our  own  product.  So  if  you  take  that 
40  per  cent  and  figure  it  against  your 
introductory  business,  you  can  get  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  just  how  much  busi- 
ness you  can  expect  to  get  out  of  that 
one  market,  out  of  that  one  center  (by 
the  market,  I  mean  not  only  the  city 
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but  the  suburban)  in  a  year.  That 
enables  you  to  work  out  a  fairly  good 
estimate  on  your  year's  business  all 
over  the  territory  where  you  have  done 
your  introductory  work,  and  you  can 
at  the  same  time  figure  how  much  busi- 
ness you  are  going  to  get  for  the  money 
you  have  to  spend  on  more  introduc- 
tory   work. 

THERE  is  another  plan  we  use  to 
verv  great  advantage  when  we  are 
doing  introductory  work.  Our  product 
is  merchandised  through  the  wholesale 
grocery.  Our  men  go  out  and  sell  the 
retail  grocer.  They  take  the  order 
from  the  retail  grocer  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  wholesale  grocer  to  be  filled. 
You  can  realize  that  it  is  pretty  ex- 
pensive also  to  go  out  and  do  a  whole 
lot  of  this  specialty  work,  and  then 
turn  the  business  over  to  somebody 
else  to  be  filled.  We  have  to  give  the 
jobber  his  trade  discount,  and  where 
w^e  do  specialty  work  all  the  business 
goes  over  to  the  jobber.  Naturally  we 
expect   him   to   support   us. 

A  wholesale  grocer  located  in  a  small 
center  has  sometimes  from  eight  to 
twenty-five  salesmen.  They  go  off  to 
all  the  small  places,  work  all  the  cross- 
road country  stores,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  his  own  particular  route. 
Naturally  they  reach  a  tremendous 
distribution  that  we  couldn't  begin  to 
take  care  of  with  our  own  small  force 
of  specialty  salesmen.  You  can  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  a  concern  like 
ours  to  get  the  support  of  the  jobber's 
salesmen,  in  obtaining  distribution.  We 
not  only  do  it  during  the  introductory 
period,  but  very  frequently  after  the 
goods  have  been  introduced.  Occas- 
ionally you  have  to  keep  your  sales 
effort  up  so  that  the  entire  burden  does 
not  rent  on  the  advertising.  After 
the  introductory  work  is  done  we  take 
the  salesmen  out,  but  we  leave  a  local 
man  in  charge  there  to  look  after  the 
territory. 

We  also  support  our  publicity  by 
advertising  material  that  we  get  out 
ourselves.  We  have  show  cards  of  va- 
rious kinds,  booklets,  pamphlets,  mate- 
rial for  window  decoration,  and  things 
of  that  nature.  Some  people  think  that 
the  advertising  is  going  to  do  the 
whole  job.  We  don't.  We  believe  the 
best  way  to  cash  in  on  your  advertis- 
ing is  to  get  your  advertising  right  in 
the  store  where  the  lady  or  the  gentle- 
man, as  the  case  may  be,  who  comes  in 
to  buy,  will  see  it.  In  that  way  he  will 
connect  up  what  he  sees  right  in  front 
of  the  store  with  what  he  has  already 
seen  in  the  newspapers  or  magazines 
or  billboards,  and  then  you  have  the 
two  together.  You  have  your  advertis- 
ing right  at  your  source  of  supply. 


Geo.  S.  Macdonald  and  Associates 

New  York,  has  purchased  The  Radio 
Dealer  and  allied  publications,  and  has 
formed  the  Radio  Dealer  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.  Mr.  L.  A.  Nixon,  who 
has  been  in  active  management  of  The 
Radio  Dealer  group,  will  remain  with 
the     organization     as     vice-president. 


American 
Shoemaking 


PUBLISHED    EXCLUSIVELY    FOR   MAKERS    OF    SHOES 
AND   THEIR   DEPARTMENT    HEADS   AND    BUTERS 


LEADS 


IN 

PAID  SUBSCRIBERS 

PAGES  OF  ADVERTISING 

PAGES  OF  INTERESTING  READING 

RESULTS  FOR  ADVERTISERS 

WANT  ADVERTISING 


$200,000,000 

EXPENDED    ANNUALLY    BY    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS 

FOR    EQUIPMENT    AND    SUPPLIES 

AS   WELL   AS   MILLIONS   FOR   RAW    MATERIALS 

Reach  This  Field 
Through 

American  Shoemaking 

683  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  daily  with  circulation 
thniout  the  state.  Thoroughly  coYcrs 
Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.  GItcs 
real  oo-operaticm.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and    ABC. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  in  its  tield.  Ask  any  user.  Supi^lies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.   Write  for  datA  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

i  neorporaimd 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  Oly 
R.   \V.  Ferrel,  Manager 


Folded  Edge  DucUine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Salesmen  Wanted 
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Make  your  letters  pay 
bigger  dividends 

Vtmr  every-day  mail  can  be  made  to  bring 
thousands  of  extra  dollars  in  sales  or  good 
will  if  you  put  the  right  interest,  personality 
and  power  into  what   you  write. 

Let  S.  Roland  Hall,  a  business-writing  ex- 
pert, help  you.  Mis  ideas  cost  a  mere  trifle 
compared  to  the   possibilities. 

In  the  four  "meaty"  volumes  of  Practical 
Business  Writing,  the  author  has  put  a  re- 
markable treatment  of  a  great  range  of 
business  letters — from  sales,  adjustment  and 
collection  letters  to  letters  for  salesmen, 
dealers,  women,  farmers,  technical  people, 
etc.,  a  wealth  of  definite  examples,  illustra- 
tions and  experiences.  "Destined  to  be  the 
Bible  of  the  movement  to  set  letters  in  their 
rightful  place,"  says  Dr.  Dlgnan  of  LaSalle 
Extension    University. 

S.   ROLAND  HALL'S 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four    volumes,     1272    pages,     5V&     v    8,    fully 

illustrnted,     library    binding 

$1.00   in   ten  days   and   S2.00  monthly   for   five 

months-. 

In  addition,  these  helpful  books  deal  with 
writing  business  items  for  newspapers,  ar- 
ticles for  magazines,  the  editing  of  house 
organs,  writing  effective  advertisements, 
makin^r  surveys,  prqiaring  reports,  etc. — in- 
formation that  every  business  and  profes- 
sional man  needs.  The  author  was  formerly 
principal  of  the  International  Schools  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Salesmanship,  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful advertising  agent  and  counselor.  Has 
helped  thousands  to  improve  their  skill  in 
writing.  His  aid  may  be  worth  many  hun- 
dreds   of    dollars    to    you. 

Sent  on  approval 

No  money  down 

Small  monthly  payments 

Judge  the  value  of  this  dollars-and-cents 
set  of  books  for  yourself.  The  coupon  below 
will    put    them    on    your   desk.  > 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


McCRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  INC. 
370   Seventh  Avenue,   New   York. 

You  miy  lend  me  the  S.  ROLAND  HALL 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  WRITING  LIBRARY 
for  ten   days'    free   examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send  Sl.OO 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $11.00  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted.  I 
will  write  you  For  shipping;  Instructions. 

Signed     

Address      

Poaltlon      

rotrpany A.  F.  9-23-25 


Field  Day  for  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  Four  A's 


k  BOUT  150  representatives  and 
/\  members  of  the  Cleveland  chap- 
-L  ^  ter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  were  present 
at  the  annual  field  day  of  that  organi- 
zation which  was  held  on  Friday,  Sept. 
11,  at  Nela  Park,  Cleveland.  The  gen- 
eral committee  under  the  direction  of 
C.  L.  Eshleman  of  Griswold-Eshleman 
1  ad  arranged  a  varied  and  attractive 
program  which  included  athletic  events 
and  a  diverting  entertainment  in  the 
evening. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of 
the  field  events  the  party  was  divided 
into  two  groups — golfers  and  non-golf- 
ers. The  former  held  a  tournament  of 
twenty-seven  holes — a  nine  hole  quali- 
fying round  in  the  morning  and  eigh- 
teen holes  in  the  afternoon.  Prank 
Orchard  of  Butterick  Publications,  Wil- 
bur Eichelberg,  American  Legion  Week- 
ly, and  E.  G.  Meister,  International 
Trade  Press,  all  tied  for  low  gross  for 
the  twenty-seven  holes  with  132.  Frank 
Orchard  won  the  match  play;  B.  A.  Col- 
lins won  flight  "A"  with  a  gross  of 
95,  net  58;  E.  B.  Stone,  Curtis  Pub- 
lications, led  flight  "B"  with  a  gross  of 
100,  net  60;  and  R.  C.  Chappick,  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine,  was  winner  of  the 
blind  par  holes. 

Among  the  non-golfers,  the  winning 
indoor  baseball  team  players  were: 
Joseph  Scolaro  of  Guy  S.  Osborne;  W. 
E.  Brewster,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor; S.  A.  Lewis  and  Vance  Chamber- 
lin,  both  of  Griswold-Eshleman;  R.  G. 
Smith,  Building  Supply  News;  F.  X. 
Gaughen,  Capper  Publications.  Henry 
Lesher,  Motor  Age,  who  played  on  the 
losing  team,  was  awarded  a  special 
prize  for  being  of  the  most  help  to  the 
winners.  The  winning  tennis  team  was 
composed  of  W.  E.  Brewster  and  F.  X. 
Gaughen.  Winners  at  horse  shoes  were 
Hutchinson  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
and  S.  A.  Lewis.  G.  E.  Gilbertson 
of  Robert  E.  Ward  won  the  swim- 
ming race,   and    Hutchinson   took   first 


honors  in  the  plunge  for  distance. 
The  evening's  program  consisted  of 
the  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  day's  events  and  a  thea- 
trical entertainment  given  by  the  "tal- 
ent" of  the  chapter.  The  efforts  of  the 
latter  were  received  with  greatest  enthu- 
siam  and  approval  by  the  audience. 

The  entertainment  took  the  form  of 
a  vaudeville  show  complete  in  five  acts, 
the  first  of  which  was  a  skit  entitled 
"Love  Will  Find  a  Way."  The  stellar 
roles  were  handled  admirably  by  J.  H. 
Jameson  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Com- 
pany and  R.  F.  Moore  of  Dunlap-Ward. 
The  loud  and  continued  applause  at  the 
end  of  this  offering  evidenced  the  his- 
trionic ability  of  these  two  gentlemen. 
John  Pollock  of  Collier's  had  the  lead- 
ing and  only  role  in  the  next  act,  which 
was  billed  as  "Modern  Inventions" 
(with  apologies  to  Ed  Wynn).  So  ex- 
cellent was  Mr.  Pollock's  performance, 
and  so  enthusiastic  was  its  reception 
that  any  apologies  seem  superfluous. 
After  this  came  "Short  Turns  and  En- 
cores," enacted  by  the  "Curtis  Bunch" 
with  much  gusto  and  considerable  tal- 
ent. The  costumes  for  this  piece  were 
designed  by  the  Bailey  Company  of 
Cleveland  and  were  the  object  of  much 
favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  This  was  followed  by  Or- 
chard and  Lynch  in  "The  Most  Im- 
portant Thing  About  Advertising  Is 
the  Contract  (if  it  runs)."  These  two 
gentlemen  maintained  with  ease  the 
high  standard  set  by  their  predecessors. 
As  a  fitting  climax  to  an  evening  re- 
plete with  brilliant  exhibitions  of  the 
Thespian  art,  the  Business  Papers 
Dramatic  League  presented  "Coverage, 
Mr.  Smith."  This  piece  called  for  some 
especially  clever  acting,  and  the  League 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  scintillating 
geniuses  as  F.  W.  Schultz  and  C.  S. 
Baur,  both  of  The  Iron  Age;  J.  P. 
Newman  of  McGraw-Hill  and  W.  J. 
Feddery  of  the  Hardware  Age. 
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Three  Hippodromes 
to  Hold  Them 

New  York's  largest  theatre  is  the  famous  Hippodrome. 
Under  its  spacious  roof  they  can  seat  over  5,000  people — the 
population  of  a  small  town. 

But  it  would  take  over  three  Hippodromes  to  hold  all  the 
readers  of  Electrical  Merchandising — over  15,000  of  them. 
Quite  an  audience  for  the  electrical  manufacturer,  even  if 
these  15,000  people  were  just  consumers. 

But  they  are  more  than  consumers — these  15,000  readers. 
They  are  the  purchasing  agents  for  the  65,000,000  people  in 
the  United  States  who  live  in  electrically-wired  homes. 

Who  are  these  15,000  buyers  of  electrical  materials  and 
equipment?  They  are  electrical  dealers,  electrical  con- 
tractors, jobbers,  lighting  companies  selling  electrical  mer- 
chandise and  hardware  and  department  stores  with  elec- 
trical departments.  Last  year  they  rang  up  $750,000,000  on 
their  cash  registers.  This  sum  represented  their  sales  of 
electrical  appliances,  lighting  fixtures,  portable  lamps,  wir- 
ing supplies,  etc. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  to  the  electrical  trade  you  have 
a  distribution  problem — you  must  pick  out  proper  outlets 
for  your  wares.  Other  manufacturers  are  building  distribu- 
tion and  promoting  sales  through  the  advertising  pages  of 
Electrical  Merchandising  because  it  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  electrical  trade  publication.     So  can  you! 

A  copy  of  an  interesting  booklet,  "The  Man 
ff^ho  Has  the  Biggest  Electrical  Job  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Howard  A.  Lewis,  will  be  sent  to 
electrical  manufacturers  and  their  advertising 
counselors  upon  request. 

Electrical  Merchandising 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 

ABC.         a  McQraw-Hill  publication         abr 
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78%  Sales 

NEWS  stand  sales  of  The  Forum 
for  the  past  six  months  have 
averaged  78%  of  distribution— this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  distribution  of 
copies  to  news  stands  was  increased 
by  over  70%  during  that  period. 

Such  an  achievement  for  a  quaUty 
magazine  is  particularly  striking  in  view 
of  a  generally  dull  Summer  season. 
It  marks  the  rapidly  growing  apprecia' 
tion  of  The  Forum's  editorial  policy. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

America's  Sluality  Magazine  of  Discussion 
247   PARK  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK  CITY 


Advertising 


Typographers 


Custom'built  Ads 

Typographically  all 
booklets  and  ads  are 
ready-made  or  cus- 
tonci-built.  Pittsford 
is  strictly  a  custom 
:shop.  Here  your 
printed  matter  is 
never  cut  to  a  stock 
pattern. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

43 1  South  Dearborn  St. 
Ph«ne  Harrison  7131 


r^ISPLAY  advertising  forms 
■■-^  of  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing Fortnightly  close  ten  days 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms 
are  held  open  until  the  Satur- 
day before  the  publication 
date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  advertise- 
ments to  appear  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2l8t  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  October  12th. 
Classified  advertisements  will 
be  accepted  up  to  Saturday, 
October  17th. 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  Eat.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

Compar«  the  editorial  onntenU  of  alt  the  architect. 

Ural  Joumall.   then  you   wtU   understand  why   Thb 

AuntlOAH   ABCBiTWOV'8  clKulatlon    li   ouiutantly 

IncreailnK  and  wliy  H  hold!  a  high  renewal  per- 

eentage. 

Also  why   It    annually   carries   the   largest   Tolune 

cf   adreitlslng  In  Hs  field. 

Fwihvr    information   tent   on   re^nett. 

243  Wert  39th  St.  New  York 


Be  sure  to  send  W  both  yonr  old 
and  your  new  I  address  one 
week  before  date  ^^  of  issue  with 
which  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


Salesman  Backs  the 
Credit  Man 

[continued  from  page  28] 

consumption,  for  individual  satisfac- 
tion, for  individual  extravagance  is  a 
great  misuse  of  that  element.  We  are 
facing  in  this  country  a  peak  of  in- 
stalment credit  that  has  reached  the 
sum  of  at  least  three  billion  dollars. 
Some  merchants  find  business  slow. 
Others  do  not  find  it  entirely  satis- 
factory, yet  there  is  a  satisfactory 
volume  of  commodities  moving.  Why 
is  that?  It  is  because  some  people  are 
not  using  their  incomes  properly.  They 
are  cheating  themselves  by  getting 
something  for  a  dollar  down  and  a 
dollar  a  week  until  eternity. 

THE  prosperity  of  this  country  is 
going  to  depend  upon  the  entire 
business  group  unless  national  credit 
should  go  to  pieces.  Analyze  every 
panic  we  have  had  in  this  country  and 
you  will  find  that  it  was  due  to  the 
misuse  of  credit.  You  cannot  take 
credit  and  play  with  it.  You  cannot 
manufacture  credit.  Credit  is  a  human 
element  based  on  the  three  things  that 
I  have  mentioned  before:  Character, 
Capacity  and  Capital.  When  credit  is 
expanded  unduly  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion comes  and  confidence  is  im- 
mediately upset.  A  rush  occurs  and  a 
disturbance  that  is  sometimes  dis- 
astrous follows. 

In  1920  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
magnificent  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem— the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
we  would  have  had  the  most  costly 
panic  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  We 
had  to  sit  by  and  take  it  because  we 
could  not  hold  our  sales  in  leash.  We 
could  not  control  prices  which  by  some 
methods  of  selling  had  become  uncon- 
trollable and  unsafe. 

It  is  so  easy  for  the  salesman  in  his 
zeal  to  sell  a  man  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  goods  when  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buyer. 
The  salesman  has  as  large  a  responsi- 
bility as  the  credit  man  to  maintain 
the  sanctity  of  the  credit  contract  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  business  in  such 
a  case.  The  salesman  is  first  in  the 
field  and  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  credit  man.  He  must  be 
a  user  of  credit  and  not  an  abuser. 
If  he  is  this  he  is  a  good  salesman  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

I  like  to  see  the  little  fellows  with 
possibilities  and  potential  powers 
trained  into  good  merchants  by  credit 
men.  When  I  appraise  the  worth  and 
value  of  a  salesman,  I  want  to  see  the 
merchants  he  has  made  and  not  the 
merchants  he  has  broken  by  his  sales. 


Advertising  Specialty  Association 

Has  completed  the  program  for  the 
twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
association,  which  will  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, September  21-24,  inclusive. 
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Let's  Stop  Guessing 
About  Copy 

[continued  from  page  24] 
the  people  gave  their  verdict  no 
publisher  believed  that  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  or  "The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day" 
would  sell  in  the  millions.  Producers 
were  not  at  all  certain  that  "The  Cov- 
ered Wagon"  would  earn  its  cost;  that 
"Abie's  Irish  Rose"  would  not  be  a 
financial  failure. 

Much  money  is  invested  in  single 
advertisements.  More  money  usually 
than  it  costs  to  publish  a  song  or  book. 
More,  frequently,  than  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce the  average  play  or  picture.  When 
these  other  ventures  fail  the  loss  is 
measurable.  When  an  advertisement 
fails  you  may  never  know  it.  You  may 
continue  your  campaign  in  the  belief 
that  the  losing  advertisement  is  as 
successful  as  the  others. 

Some  method  must  be  used  to  check 
up  on  advertisements;  some  way  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  I 
have  said  that  this  new  method  pro- 
vides a  more  accurate  test  than  either 
sales  or  inquiries.  Many  factors  besides 
the  copy  enter  into  a  sale.  Publications 
differ  in  reader  interest;  towns  differ 
in  appreciation  of  your  product.  Sea- 
sonal changes  occur.  Dealers  in  some 
places  are  aggressive;  elsewhere  indif- 
ferent. Some  advertisements  receive 
good  position;  others  poor. 

So  advertisers  are  seldom  able  to  in- 
clude in  a  sales  test  a  sufficient  number 
of  towns  or  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
sertions for  inequalities  to  be  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  average.  When  proofs 
are  submitted  to  readers,  however,  all 
factors  except  the  advertisement  itself 
are  excluded.  The  result  becomes  an 
exact  measure  of  comparative  value. 

I  have  said  that  this  method  is  quick 
and  simple.  You  can  easily  see  why. 
No  need  to  wait  for  the  advertise- 
ments to  be  published.  No  need  to  wait 
for  sales  to  be  checked.  After  the  proofs 
are  ready  you  merely  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  typical  readers  and  await  their 
judgment.  The  cost  is  usually  less  than 
a  third  of  testing  by  sales  or  inquiries. 

Now  to  answer  some  objections.  Did 
we  ask,  in  the  instance  just  described, 
enough  people?  Isn't  sixty-nine  a 
small  number  on  which  to  predicate  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  millions?  No,  it 
is  not  too  small.  Usually  a  lesser 
number  of  opinions  give  the  desired 
result.  On  one  questionnaire  the  com- 
bined opinions  of  thirty-one  people  on 
a  set  of  buying  appeals  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  combined  opin- 
ions of  twenty  thousand.  The  differ- 
ences were  minor  ones.  I  have  much 
evidence  on  this  score;  at  some  future 
time  I  hope  to  present  some  of  it  in 
these  pages. 

A  common  objection  is  that  people 
are  conscious  of  making  a  choice,  and 
that  this  consciousness  prevents  them 
from  giving  you  a  worth-while  answer; 
that  they  attempt  to  make  a  choice 
which  will  reflect  credit  on  their  taste 
or  intelligence.    The  answer  to  that  ob- 


"It's  Difficult 
for  Girls'' 

a  new  serial  by 

Dorothy  Black 

beginning  in  our  December  issue 

Henry  Holt  6C  Company  say  of  her:  "In  Dorothy  Black 
the  publishers  believe  they  have  made  a  great  discovery. 
She  belongs  to  the  literary  family  of  Eleanor  Hallowall 
Abbott,  'Elizabeth'  Temple  Bailey,  and  Gene  Stratton 
Porter.  Her  first  serial,  'Romance — The  Loveliest  Thing,' 
appeared  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  her  short  stories 
have  been  accepted  by  The  Delineator  and  the  Pictorial 
Review." 

One  ot  the  secrets  ot  our  leadership  in  the  Small  Town 
magazine  field  is  that  we  give  to  our  subscribers 

Good  Fiction 

{First  Serial  Rights) 

There  is  no  way  to  attain  reader  confidence  except  by 
making  a  real  investment  in  high  grade  editorial  content. 


People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

CARL  C.  PROPER,  Publisher  GRAHAM  STEWART,  Adv.  Director 

1,000,000  Circulation 


Bakers  Weekly  fti^-^-tgify 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE — 45   West    4Sth    St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and  experimental   bakery   for  determining  the 
adaptability    of     products    to    the    baking    in- 
dustry.    Also  a   Research   Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 

America^jlmberman 

Est  1873               A.  B.  C.            CHICAGO 

With  over  100  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weel<ly— effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 

, 

jjSSS,                  A   TAYLOR    THERMOMETER                 1 

1 

ADVERTISES   24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 
Agents     whose     clients'     prcxlucts     ire     In 
keeping      with      thermometer      adrertislng 
recommend      Taylor      Outdoor     or      Indoor        1 
Advertising  Thermometen.    AM  yesr  round        ! 
publicity,     because     of     anlvenal     bumiD 
interest    In    tempertture. 
Write    for    CAtalog    ind    guintlty    price*. 

J^cr  Brothers  Cbtrgwff^ 
^aocHsvisB.  n«»      n-3s 

(Dlrlilon  ot  Taylor  Irxtrument  Companies) 

National  Miller 

Eitablltkad  1899 

A  Monthly  Business  and  Technieal  Journal  cv* 

ering  th«  Flaur,   Feed  and  Oml    Mills.    Th« 

only  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.   papor  in  tiM  field. 

630   W.    JACKSON    BLVD..    CHICAGO 
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Whiskers  Are  Responsible 
For  This  Victory 

Repetti,  Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City, 
through  an  advertising  arrangement 
with  the  American  Safety  Razor 
Company  which  permitted  them  to 
offer  a  Gem  Minute  Man  model 
safety  razor  with  each 
carton  of  the  famous 
Repetti  Caramels. 

A  direct  mail  cam- 
paign consisting  of 
four  inexpensive 
broadsides  were 
mailed  to  a  list  of 
7500  jobbers  telling 
of  this  interesting  offer.  The  results 
were  phenomenal.  300  telegraphic 
orders,  calling  for  from  one  to  ten 
cases  of  caramels,  were  received 
from  the  "early  birds,"  in  addition 
to  over  a  hundred  mail  orders.  All 
of  these  were  received  from  new 
jobbers,  please  bear  in  mind — and  up 
to  the  present,  75%  of  them  have 
repeated,  becoming  steady  custom- 
ers. No  other  form  of  advertising 
was  used  to  ex- 
ploit this  offer. 

Although  the 
expense  of  this 
campaign  was 
extremely  low 
in  comparison 
with  the  business 
received  —  after 
the  year's  sales  from  the  new  ac- 
counts have  been  totaled  up,  the 
advertising  cost  will  be  forgotten 
entirely. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  big  business  can 
be  secured  economically  by  direct  mail- 
just  ask  Repetti. 

We  shall  gladly  give  the  details  of  this 
campaign  to  those  interested. 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 

INCORPOBATBD 

DIRECT  MAIL  CAMPAIGNS 

25  WEST  43KD  ST. 

NEW    YORK 


jection  is  easy.  Never  mind  the  anal- 
ysis of  people's  mental  reactions.  The 
big  question  is:  "Does  the  advertise- 
ment which  people  say  will  most  quickly 
get  them  to  buy — does  that  advertise- 
ment make  the  most  sales?"  Well,  it 
does. 

So,  if  you  want  to  know  what  will 
make  readers  buy — stop  guessing — ask 
them.  Don't  ask  a  few  advertising  men 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  advertising 
man's  opinion  is  very  worth  while  on 
matters  of  advertising.  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  impugn  his  judgment  about 
that.  Years  of  experience  have  taught 
me  that  when  it  comes  to  advertising 
the  average  business  man  is  a  babe  in 
the  woods.  But  if  you  are  seeking  to 
know  which  of  two  headlines  millions 
of  people  will  be  most  likely  to  read, 
don't  ask  an  advertising  man  to  tell 
you  out  of  his  own  experience.  He 
won't  be  able  to  tell  you  which  of  the 
two  his  own  wife  would  choose.  How 
can  he  speak  for  a  multitude  of  people 
whom  he  has  never  met? 

But,  you  insist,  how  about  a  group 
of  advertising  men,  say  about  seven 
or  eight  of  them,  around  a  conference 
table?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  public's  choice  in  this  way. 
In  the  first  place,  some  one  of  the 
group's  members  will  dominate.  He 
may  dominate  through  superior  pres- 
tige, knowledge  or  position.  He  may 
dominate  through  his  persuasive  abil- 
ity, or  he  may  dominate  through  the 
energy  with  which  he  champions  his 
opinion.  Personalities  enter,  too.  Some 
of  the  group  may  hesitate  to  vote 
against  the  work  of  a  friendly  asso- 
ciate. Your  public  doesn't  hold  meet- 
ings to  decide  which  advertisement  to 
read — people    read    as    individuals. 

Moreover,  in  only  the  rarest  of  in- 
stances do  seven  or  eight  opinions 
seem  to  be  enough.  Here  again  the 
conference  method  fails.  As  a  rule,  it 
takes  somewhere  between  thirty-five 
and  seventy-five  opinions  to  get  an  av- 
erage that  will  hold.  It  took  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  opinions  to  show  the 
difference  in  value  between  two  types 
of  appeal  for  a  certain  product. 

Now  consider  the  wa.v  in  which  much 
copy  is  written.  An  investigation  hav- 
ing been  made,  a  report  is  given  to  the 
writer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  writer  made 
the  investigation  himself.  He  talked 
with  a  great  many  people  probably  and 
returned  to  his  desk  feeling  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  his  product.  He  knew  what  it 
liked  and  what  it  disliked.  So  he  sat 
dovioi  to  write. 

But  the  moment  he  touched  pencil, 
pen.  or  typewriter  key,  the  moment  he 
began  expressing  what  he  had  learned, 
a  new  factor  entered.  That  factor  was 
"words."  The  dictionary  defines  words 
as  people  ought  to  know  them.  It  gives 
the  exact  meaning  according  to  the  lexi- 
cographers. But  people  seldom  know 
the  exact  meaning  of  a  word;  only  the 
exception  can  repeat  to  you  the  diction- 
ary's definition.  They  understand  words 
only  approximately,  and  each  person 
gives  a  word  his  own  particular  shade 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS- TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 


Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New   York 
Chlcaso  San  Francisco 


^Advertisers 
y\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the 
British  Empire  exclusively 
devoted  to  Publicity. 

The  only  Advertising  Publi- 
cation in  Great  Britain  giving 
audited  net  sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  who  wish  to 
be  informed  on  British  adver- 
tising and  its  development. 


Subscriptions      SS     annually,      post     free. 
Advertisement     rates     on     application     to 

New    York    Office 

9    E.    .ISth    St.  N.    Y.    City 

or 

New    England    Office c/o    Mr.    Frank    E. 

Willis,      148     State     St.,     Boston,      Mass. 
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of  meaning.  Starch  points  out  the  fact, 
and  I  have  observed  it  in  my  own  work, 
that  the  idea  itself  is  less  of  a  factor 
than  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
A  poor  argument  in  the  words  of  a 
clever  salesman  yjins.  The  best  of 
arguments  in  the  words  of  a  poor 
salesman  loses.  The  value  of  a  writer's 
work  is  measured  by  how  closely  he 
comes  to  the  words  and  phrases  which 
millions  of  people  accept. 

An  observation  by  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
fits  perfectly  at  this  point.  "You  as  an 
individual  or  I  as  an  individual  abso- 
lutely cannot  foretell  with  assurance 
what  a  large  group  of  pe,  pie  are  going 
to  think  about.  .  .  .  We  can  guess,  of 
course,  and  the  more  experience  we 
have  had  the  more  accurately  we  may 
be  able  to  guess,  but  we  never  can  com- 
pletely submerge  our  own  individual 
tastes  and  opinions.  A  song  writer  may 
write  one  song  that  will  be  an  enor- 
mous popular  hit  and  sell  a  million 
copies.  He  may  write  another  that 
seems  to  him  to  be  just  as  catchy,  just 
as  full  of  sentiment,  and  it  may  fall  as 
flat  as  the  proverbial  Aunt  Jemima." 

Again,  I  repeat,  the  big  question  is — 
Does  the  advertisement  which  people 
say  will  most  quickly  get  them  to  buy 
actually  make  the  most  sales  ?  I  have 
figures  to  show  that  it  does.  Other 
people  have  figures  that  show  the  same. 
After  that,  what  ?  How  can  the  method 
be  most  profitably  applied?  I  have  seen 
more  than  three  hundred  sets  of  ad- 
vertisements, headlines,  pictures,  texts, 
submitted  to  typical  readers.  I  have 
faced  and,  I  believe,  conquered  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  come  with  the 
organization  of  such  a  large-scale  ef- 
fort. My  experiences  during  this  work 
make  a  fascinating  story,  too  long  a 
story,  however,  to  find  a  place  in  this 
article.  What  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  now  is  a  reasonable  conviction  that 
the  method  is  sound,  or  a  desire  to 
check  it  up  and  see  for  yourself.  As 
for  myself,  I  feel,  as  does  a  speaker  I 
recently  heard  over  the  radio,  "It  is 
the  taste  of  the  fish  that  decides  the 
kind  of  bait  to  be  used,  not  the  taste 
of  the  angler." 


Ralph  Starr  Butler 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  paints  and  varnishes. 
He  will  succeed  Theodore  E.  Damm 
who  will  devote  part  of  his  time  to  sales 
activities. 


W.  J.  Munro 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Cleve- 
land office  of  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit 
advertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  household  brush 
division  of  The  Osborn  Manufacturing 
Company,   Cleveland. 


A.  J.  Slomanson 

Formerly  associated  with  Halister 
Clark,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  the  Macfadden 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Textile  Industry 
A  Profitable  Field 


The  treasurer  and  manager  of  one  of  the  most  successful 

cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  pays  18%  dividends  and 
the  stock  sells  for  250 — has  just  written  us  a  letter  on  a  mat- 
ter of  service  and  ends  the  letter: 

"It  is  mighty  fortunate  for  the  textile  industry  that  it  has  a 
trade  paper  like  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter." 
This  letter  is  on  file  and  it  is  wholly  distinct  and  legible  over 
the  signature  of  the  treasurer  and  manager  referred  to — any- 
one can  see.      It  is  an  unsolicited  testimonial. 

This  corporation  operates  two  mills  in  New  England.  It 
owns  its  own  hydro-electric  plants,  its  own  steam  plants,  its 
own  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plant,  two  distinct  mill 
villages.  It  is  very  rich  and  buys  gilt-edged  securities.  Here 
is  a  corporation  that  buys  everything  necessary  for  the  upkeep 
and  operation  of  two  cotton  mills,  two  steam  plants,  two 
hydro-electric  plants,  a  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plant 
and  two  mill  villages. 

There  ere  hundreds  of  corporations  just  like  this  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  hundreds  of  mill  treasurers  and  managers  to 
whom  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

Advertisers  in  the  Americsm  Wool  and   Cotton   Reporter 

reach  mills  of  this  kind,  the  advertising  appeals  to  men  who 
have  faith  in  the  medium  carrying  the  advertising. 


Standard  7  x   10  Patre 


Established  1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing     Industries     of    America 

The   Oldest   Textile   Paper   of   Continuous    Publication    in   the   United   States 

Largest  Circulation   in   the  United  States  of  any  Textile   Publication 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


518    Johnston    BIdg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


BINDERS  FOR 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

They  have  stiff,  cloth-covered  covers  and  are 
die  stamped  in  gold  lettering.  Each  binder 
will  hold  one  volume  (thirteen  issues) . 
The  price  is  $1.85,  which  includes  postage. 
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Have  you  ordered  your  copy  of 

Grain's 

Market  Data  Book 

and  Directory 

1925-1926  Edition  Now  Ready! 


The  Indispensable 
Advertiser's  Reference  Book 


Marketing  Facts! — Publication  Data! 

The  basic  facts  regarding  every  trade,  industry  and  pro- 
fession. Five  hundred  pages  crammed  with  the  informa- 
tion you  need  in  planning  your  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion work.    Authoritative  data — no  guess  work. 

Every  section  contains  a  complete  classified  list  of  publi- 
cations serving  the  field  with  rates,  circulations  and  me- 
chanical requirements. 

The  only  published  list  of  foreign  business  papers. 

Sent  on  approval — Price  $5.00 
Order  Now! 

G.  D.  Grain,  Jr.,  Publisher 

'  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


u 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000.  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

.  <iiA#  EmovwEEnmio  aho 


Decline  of  American 
Industry 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 

the  law  to  the  status  of  an  item  of  the 
burglar's  kit  and  the  bandit's  equip- 
ment— thereby  facilitating  the  activi- 
ties of  these  latter  gentry. 

Starting  as  the  pariah  of  the  high- 
way, the  automobile  has  risen  to  the 
position  of  an  honored  accessory  of 
everyday  life,  despite  its  deadliness. 

The  view  that  the  automobile  in  it- 
self is  all  right  and  that  it  is  the  job 
of  the  authorities  to  curb  its  misusers 
is  fair  and  correct.  But  the  acceptance 
by  the  authorities  of  this  viewpoint 
was  forced  upon  them  by  the  popular 
will,  inspired  by  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive publicity  and  advertising  propa- 
ganda, originating  with  automobile 
boards  of  trade  and  manufacturers'  and 
dealers'    associations. 

THE  attitude  of  the  same  authori- 
ties, that  the  pistol,  itself,  and  not 
its  misusers  is  to  be  condemned  is  the 
natural  stand  of  a  would-be  effort-sav- 
ing body  of  public  officials  and  hyster- 
ical fanatics  in  private  life,  who  would 
have  handed  the  auto  the  same  treat- 
ment if  the  aforesaid  automobile  asso- 
ciations had  not  forced  them,  through 
skilfully  guided  public  opinion,  to  act 
otherwise. 

Which  hangs  the  entire  blame  for  the 
obloquy  which  has  overtaken  the  pis- 
tol right  on  to  the  pistol  manufactur- 
ers and  their  publicity  staffs.  Instead 
of  meeting  the  situation  with  a  cam- 
paign of  education,  along  the  very 
lines  that  were  utilized  by  the  automo- 
bile associations,  they  have  sat  supine- 
ly and  allowed  their  product  to  be 
traduced  and  discriminated  against. 

While  the  automobile  trade  has 
educated  its  customers  to  stand  in  line 
for  high  priced  licenses,  waste  time  in 
ineffective,  so-called  road  tests,  pay 
additional  gasoline  taxes,  take  out  fire, 
theft  and  accident  policies,  the  pistol 
manufacturers  have  done  nothing 
either  to  educate  their  patrons  in  the 
methods  of  obtaining  pistol  carrying 
permits  or  by  publicity  and  advertising 
campaigns  shown  the  public  the  reason- 
ableness of  permitting  the  reputable 
citizen  to  place  himself  on  a  protective 
equality  with  the  element  to  whom  the 
Sullivan  and  other  similar  laws  give 
undue  advantage. 

Instead  they  have  relied  upon  the 
editors  of  the  sporting  goods  trade  and 
class  publications  to  make  any  effort 
that  was  to  be  made,  with  a  result  that 
one  of  the  largest  of  our  American 
small  arms  manufacturers  recently 
closed  their  plant  for  a  period  of 
months  and  foreign  arms,  which  may 
be  more  secretly  obtained  by  the  crimi- 
nal class  are  constantly  being  circu- 
lated in  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  of  silence, 
the  domestic  demand  for  American 
small  arms,  undoubtedly  the  finest 
weapons   ever   produced   in   their   line. 
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represents  today  but  a  fraction  of  what 
it  should,  to  the  detriment  of  the  re- 
tailers, the  manufacturers  and  the  law 
abiding    American    public. 

If  I  were  a  builder  of  pocket  fire- 
arms I  would  utilize  several  kegs  of 
printers'  ink  to  impress  the  American 
public  and  its  law  makers  with  the 
fact  that  while  an  automobile  can  quite 
conveniently  kill  six  persons  at  one 
time,  the  most  effective  pistol  can  only 
put  one  individual  out  of  business  at 
each  shot  and  that  anyone  fit  to  navi- 
gate a  motor  car  could  be  trusted  with 
a  pistol. 

Roland  F.  Murphy 

Formerly  with  the  Boston  Better 
Business  Commission,  has  joined  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  National  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau. 


Pcncer,  Alexander  & 

Jenkins  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Lesia  Brothers,  same  city,  manufactur- 
ers of  "1  in  5"  carbon  remover. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 

Announces  the  removal  of  its  New 
York  offices  on  October  10  to  285  Mad- 
ison Avenue.  The  move  involves  both 
the  uptown  and  downtown  offices  of 
this  organization,  which  will  now  be 
consolidated. 


Charles  T,  Stall 

Formerly  of  Stoll  &  Thayer,  adver- 
tising artists,  is  now  associated  with 
Lenz  &  Janssen  Company,  photographic 
illustrators,  New  York  City. 


H.  Charles  Sieck 

Los  Angeles  advertising  agency, 
moved  to  the  Walter  P.  Story  Building, 
Sixth  and   Broadway,   Sept.   1,   1925. 


New  York  Business  Publishers 
Association 

Announces  that  its  golf  tournament 
which  was  to  have  been  held  on  Sept. 
22,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  be- 
cause of  the  conflicting  dates  of  other 
tournaments  and  conventions. 


Philip  Ritter  Company,  Inc. 

Announce  the  removal  of  their  offices 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  225  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Bright  Star  Battery  Company, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  radio 
and  flashlight  batteries  and  Bright 
Star  flashlights. 


R.  A.  Hummel 

Formerly  manager  of  the  paint  de- 
partment of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Agency  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  become  associated  with  A.  E. 
Fiegel  of  the  same  city,  painted  signs. 

Louis  W.  Monroe 

Has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Doremus  &  Company 
advertising  agency. 


'dJiMi 


MERCHANDISING 

'Ohe  Magazine  of  the  toiletries  Omdc 


Herbekt  R.  Mayes,  Editor 

Miss  Ruth  Leigh,  Associate  Editor 

Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  Associate  Editor 

Gave  Little,  Managing  Editor 

Covers  by 

Haskell  Coffin 

A  monthly  circulation  of  35,000  copies,  syndi- 
cated by  influential  jobbers,  distributed  to 
toilet  goods  buyers  in  every  department  store 
in  the  country,  every  drug  store  rated  at 
$5,000  or  more  in  every  town  of  4,000  or 
over,  and  to  every  beauty  shop  that  sells  toilet 
goods. 

The  editorial  content  of  Good  Looks  Mer- 
chandising, though  confined  exclusively  to  the 
field  of  toilet  goods,  marks  a  new  era  in  trade 
paper  publishing. 

Advertising  rates  and  sample  copies  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

Merchandising  Mag.^ines,  Inc. 

243  ^\'est  39th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advertising 

and  Selling        Q 
FORTNIGHTLY 

Markets.  Merchandising  &  Media 


^fyou  don't  receive  the 
Tj^rtnighily  regularly 


Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightlj 

9    East   38th    St.,   New   York    City 

Pl«a»«  enirr  mj  mbserintion  fop  one  year  f2A 
issues).  Send  me  bill  fop  93.0O  when  fipst  issue  is 
mailed. 

^tatf 

Address    

Company 

Position    
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KELLOGG 

CHAIN  STORE  LISTS 


Complete — Authentic — Up-to-date 

Nearly  double  the  number  of  chains  listed  in 
the  original  Kellogg  Lists  are  contained  in  the 
revised  editions  just  published.  All  informa- 
tion given  in  these  lists  is  authentic  and  up-to- 
the-minute. 

Kellogg  Lists  Contain 

— name  of  Parent  Company,  Number  of  Stores 
or  Branches,  Address  of  Buying  Headquarters, 
Principal  Lines  of  Merchandise  carried  and 
occasional  items  of  special  information  as  to 
policies.  A  set  of  these  valuable  lists  will  give 
you  a  complete  picture  of  the  Chain  Store 
Movement  which  is  gaining  momentum  through- 
out the  country  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  them 
you  will  find  just  the  information  you  need  for 
sales  campaigns  and  other  similar  activities 
directed   toward    chain   stores. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by 

Sales  and  Advertising  Departments,  Advertis- 
ing Agencies,  Publishers'  Research  Depart- 
ments, Commercial  Research  Bureaus,  Trade 
Publications,  Commercial  Clubs  and  Trade 
Associations. 

The  prices  of  Kellogg  Lists  are  unusually  low 
despite  the  painstaking  research  required  to 
compile  them,  the  verifying  and  checking  to 
make  them  accurate,  the  necessity  of  writing 
many  thousands  of  letters,  and  the  large  invest- 
ment of  money  required  to  publish  them. 


Lint    Tio.    1 

Chain  Grocery  and  Tea  Stores. 
.Meat  Markets,  liakeries  and 
Restaurants.  Price   *10 

I.lMt    No.   2 

(ilialns  of  Drug  Stores,  Candy 
Stores   and    ClRar   Stores. 

Price   $5 

List    Bio.    S 

f'hains  of  I>ry  Goods  and 
I>ei>artment  Stores.  Furniture 
anil  Honse  Purnisliings,  Pianos 
and  Musical  Instruments, 
Men's  and  Women's  Clotlilng, 
Women's  Clotliing  and  Beady- 
to-Wear.  Millinery.  Shoes, 
Shoe  Repairing,  Men's  Cloth- 
injr  and  Halierdashery,  Men's 
Hats.  Price  912 

\Aitt    No.    4 

Chains  of  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
Stores,  Stationery,  Books, 
Periodicals,  etc..  Office  Bquip- 
ment.  Hardware  and  Sporting 
Goods,  Jewelers  and  Opticians. 
Gift  and  Art  Shoiw,  Radio 
and  Electrical  Goods,  Automo- 
bile Supplies.  Gas  and  Elec- 
trical Appliances,  Wall  Paper, 
Florists  and  Seedsmen.  Bar- 
ber Shops.  General  and  Com- 
pany Stores.  Price   $." 


YOU  SAVE  $2 

By  Ordering  the 

Set  of  Four  Lists 

for  $30 


Send  Your  Order  NOW  to 

KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 


25  Lyman  Street 


Springfield,  Mass. 


THE    JEWELERS'    CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished  more   advertising   than   have 
seven   other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 

BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers     liave     iimveii     purcbasinK     power     of 
nearly   two  billion   dollars  yearly.     Beaches  con- 
tractors,    builders,     arcliltects.     etc..     of     known 
responslbllltv.     njbllsbed  monthly   'or  4  6   years, 
Meml)er  A.    B.    C.    anil    A.    B.    V. 
239  W«8t  39th  St..    New  York:   Firrt  National   Bank 
Building    Chicago:   320    Market    St..    San    Francisco. 

f/^^. 

''    ihe  Only  Dcnne  in   A 
k  Canadian  Advcxtijmgl 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

•■The    Great    National    Shoe    Weekly."      The    Indis- 
l^nsable    adviser   on    shoe   styles    and   alioe    merchan- 
dising   of    the    best-rated    reUll    shoe    merchants    of 
this     eountrj-.       Circulation     13.423     copies     weekly. 
(Member  A,   B.  C.)      First  choice  of  the  adrertlser 
of     shoes,     leatliers,     bo8ier>'     or     shoe-store     gooils. 
Member  Assoriatevl   Business  I'apers,  Iiic, 

Kji 

•/  Caiia.l:i    ma.v    hi-     ■Ju'l     "Kt    lb '    ^^k 

/  border."      but     uhcn      a.lvcrtlslni!      "^ 

there    you    need    a    Canadian    Ai-enoy    ■ 

thnrcaithly    converaant    with    local    con-    ■ 

illtlonH.     I.et    us    ttU    you   wliy.                    ■ 

>EHME  C  CompaiivUd J 

ord    Bid  I.                 T«BU>N*0.     _^ 

Making  Up  Industrial 
Advertising  Budgets 

By  William  H.  Hodge 

THE  five  great  fields  of  public 
utility  service — electric,  gas,  elec- 
tric railway,  telephone  and  water 
supply — constitute  the  second  largest 
industrial  group  in  the  country.  Only 
agriculture  exceeds  them  in  invested 
capital.  Part  of  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people  and  deeply  influencing  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  nation,  the  utilities 
and  their  time,  labor  and  money-saving 
work,  are  more  popularly  esteemed  as 
time  goes  on.  This  public  appreciation 
and  good  will  increases  each  year,  as 
the  utilities  better  learn  the  uses  of 
advertising  and  full,  frank  publicity 
of  their  affairs. 

In  1923  the  public  utilities  of  the 
United  States  are  estimated  to  have 
spent    $20,000,000    for    advertising;    in 

1924  $23,000,000,   and   the   budget   for 

1925  is   $25,000,000,  as   nearly   as   can 
be  ascertained. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  advertising  has 
shortened  by  one-half  the  time  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  present  national 
status  of  utilities  development,  and  has 
saved  vastly  more  in  wages  not  paid  to 
house  to  house  canvassers,  than  it  has 
cost.  Discard  these  values  accruing  to 
the  public  and  you  have  left  a  third 
value  of  even  greater  significance, 
namely  the  services  of  advertising  to 
enable  the  public  and  the  utilities  to 
understand  each  other  and  come  to 
agreements  permitting  utility  develop- 
ment. Through  advertising  progres- 
sive utilities  found  their  voice  and  the 
people  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  purposes,  policies  and  practices. 

Customer  Ownership  has  substantial- 
ly reduced  the  cost  of  selling  equity 
securities.  Approximately  it  has  cut 
this  cost  in  two  throughout  the  coun- 
try— or  from  $8  a  share  to  $4  a  share, 
and  in  many  cases,  much  less  than  the 
latter  figure.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  cost  of  raising  capital  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  price  of  utility 
service  to  the  consumer.  Neither  will 
any  one  deny  that  advertising  is  a 
prime  essential  of  customer  ownership 
development.  You  simply  cannot  reach 
the  people — meaning  all  self-support- 
ing adults — in  any  other  way  that  any 
company  can  afford  to  pay  for. 

Whether  or  not  advertising  of  any 
kind  may  become  a  burden,  rather  than 
an  economy,  to  the  consumer  seems  to 
be  one  simply  of  relative  cost.  It  is 
only  through  the  making  and  study  of 
annual  advertising  budgets  that  we  can 
obtain  information  which  will  show 
whether  expenditures  are  too  much  or 
too  little,  and  on  just  what  bases  these 
expenditures  rest  and  their  relation 
to  the  business,  the  earnings  and  the 
consumer. 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  at 
present  for  information  of  this  kind. 
As  the  head  of  the  Public  Utilities  Ad- 
vertising Association  I  have  received 
inquiries    revealing    the    effort    being 
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made  by  utility  organizations  to  deter- 
mine how  much  should  be  spent  in 
advertising  of  various  descriptions, 
and  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  un- 
animity of  rules  and  practices  which 
may  be  regarded  as  standardized. 

The  first  thing  that  one  learns  in 
making  up  a  utilities  advertising  bud- 
get is  that  you  cannot  take  a  percent- 
age of  gross  earnings  and  apply  it  as 
a  measuring  unit  as  among  the  five 
utility  industries  or  even  among  the 
utility  organizations  of  any  single  class 
of  these  industries.  For  example  there 
is  an  entirely  different  set  of  considera- 
tions governing  the  advertising  policy 
of  an  electric  railway,  compared  with 
an  electric  light  and  power  company; 
there  are  elements  in  a  gas  company's 
advertising  that  have  no  place  in  that 
of  a  telephone  company,  while  the 
waterworks  business  is  almost  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Again,  if  we  could 
establish  a  standard  gross  earnings 
percentage  for  the  power  companies,  it 
would  be  all  out  of  line  with  such  a 
percentage  for  the  tractions  or  the 
telephone  organizations.  The  portion 
of  advertising  expenditures  chargeable 
to  operating  expense  is  so  small  com- 
pared to  the  earnings  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  an  expansive  factor  in  the 
making  of  rates.  Its  effect  on  rates 
can  be  one  way  only  towards  holding 
them  down  and  further  reducing  them 
by  building  up  volume  of  business  and 
earnings. 

INSTITUTIONAL  or  good  will  adver- 
tising is  now  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. By  this  is  meant  advertising 
which  informs  the  public  regarding  the 
structure,  achievements,  plans,  policies 
and  character  of  an  organization  or  an 
industry.  Progressive  utilities  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  this  kind 
of  advertising  for  years.  It  is  apparent 
that  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  more 
of  it  in  the  immediate  future.  For  any 
industry  to  tell  its  story  in  an  adequate 
manner  it  is  necessary  to  employ  ad- 
vertising because  much  of  this  in- 
formation is  not  news,  nor  is  it  of  suffi- 
cient, timely  interest  to  warrant  ex- 
tended publication  as  part  of  the  read- 
ing or  editorial  contents  of  general 
publications.  We  must  do  the  job  our- 
selves in  our  own  way  in  advertising 
space  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  usual 
rates. 

There  is  no  more  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  success  out  of  the  utility  business 
in  this  age  minus  expert  advertising 
than  there  is  in  trying  to  get  along 
without  good  engineers,  capable  ac- 
countants and  auditors,  salesmen  and 
trained  workers.  When  the  same  grade 
of  advertising  ability  is  employed  as 
in  the  other  activities  of  the  business, 
waste  is  cut  down  sharply,  efficiency  is 
advanced  and  a  wholesome  effect  is  ap- 
parent in  business,  earnings  and  public 
good  will.  Any  operative  executive 
who  has  placed  advertising  on  the 
proper  plane  in  his  organization  will 
corroborate  these  statements.  The 
waste  in  expertly  conducted  utilities 
advertising   nowadays    is    negligible. 


Inviting 

and 

Appealing 

Photography 

that  does 
full  justice 

to  the 

advertiser's 

product 


FREDERICK  BRADLEY 

435    FIFTH    AVENUE,   NEW    YORK 


Photography  for  Advertisers 

TELEPHONE    CALEDONIA    5645 


Your  Story  in  PICTURE  leaves 

Nothing  Untold 


HOWN  in  Yucatan  stand  elaborate  records  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  ancient  and  most  cultured 
civilizations  —  undecipherable.  Far  cruder  races  left 
their  histories  in  picture — and   are   better   known 
today  than  that  truly  cultured  race. 

The  story  in  picture  was,  and  is,  the  most  easily  understood 
record  man  can  make.  Modern  photo-engraving  can  make  jour 
story  as  vivid  as  an  actual  living  demonstration.  If  you  are  not 
utilizing  its  fullest  powers  we  can  help  you. 

GATCHEL  er  MANNING,  Inc 

C.  A.  Stinson,  Pres. 


Thoto-Engravers 


W.  Washington  Sq. 

P   H   I   L   A   D 


230  South  7th  St. 
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To  National  Advertisers: 

We  are  now  accepting  orders  for  back  covers 
in  COLUMBIA  during  1926  at  our  recently 
announced  reduced  rate. 

While  the  majority  of  our  1926  back  covers 
have  already  been  contracted  for  by  national 
advertisers,  a  few  are  still  available  and  will 
be  allotted  promptly  on  receipt  of  non-can- 
cellable order. 

At  our  new  rate  which  goes  into  effect  with 
the  January,  1926,  issue,  back  cover  position 
in  COLUMBIA  represents  an  outstanding 
value  for  the  national  advertiser. 

We  urge  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  ad- 
vertisers desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  obtain  COLUMBIA  back 
covers  during  1926. 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    National    Monthly    Publithtd,    Printed    and 
Circulated  by  the  Knight*  of  Columbut 


Net  Paid     ncn  CACs 

Circulation       (  ^  (  ylj^xJ 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


D.    J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv.    Director 

25  West  43rd  Street 

New  York  City 


F.   JENKINS,   Western   Manager 
:34  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


TT"  /^  k  '  'puts  It  over' ' 
g  r     with  the  dealer — 
#  /  ifs  a?i 

J   Ein/OMfRCEM/in 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


[327  E.  29th  St."] 
Lexington  5780 
New  Vork  City  J 


Specializing 
iiiwi'ndow,m(y 
slorc  display 
ddverTising 
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Qzt  Our  Samples  Be/ore  ^.Ordering 

Letterhi^acls 


•Xithographed  to  prodi 
your  letten — at  pri< 

HIGGINS& 

"Manufact 
30  Ferry  Street 


better  results  for 
if  good  printing/' 

LLMAR,Inc. 

Lithographers 
New  York,  N.Y. 


ALL  BUSINESS  STATIONERY  FORMS 

LABELS 

ADVEKTISINQ  DISPLAYS 


Loose  Talk  Hurts 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38] 

how  much  of  that  seven  thousand,  and 
of  a  hundred  other  seven  thousands,  each 
of  them  pays!  What  does  it  matter  that 
a  capable  agency  man  or  competent  pub- 
lishers' representative  succeeds  fully  in 
convincing  Bigburg's  leading  manufac- 
turer that  the  apparent  high  cost  of 
advertising  is  justified  by  the  results? 
Is  the  situation  helped  by  the  fact  that 
complete  demonstrations  of  the  econo- 
mies effected  by  advertising  are  re- 
peatedly made  before  the  seventeen 
members  of  the  Bigburg  Advertising 
Club?  Wherein  lies  any  hope  for  a 
better  popular  understanding  of  the 
matter  because  a  convention  of  adver- 
tising men  meets  in  Bigburg  and  dis- 
cusses at  length  the  fundamentals  of 
efficient  sales  methods,  bringing  out 
that  the  public  is  faithfully  and  eco- 
nomically served  by  good  advertising? 
The  real  facts  won't  get  across  to  the 
people  so  long  as  the  newspaper  stories 
distort  or  ignore  them. 

BY  no  means  is  it  my  purpose  to  in- 
timate that  there  is  any  intention- 
al effort  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to 
over-emphasize  the  price  of  magazine 
space  or  other  advertising  costs.  The 
trouble  is  abysmal  ignorance  of  adver- 
tising on  the  part  of  reporters  and  edi- 
tors, and  neglect  of  publishers,  busi- 
ness managers  and  advertising  mana- 
gers to  attempt  the  education  of  the 
former — plus  the  old,  old  jealousy  be- 
tween counting  rooms  and  editorial 
offices.  In  so  far  as  there  is  animus  in 
the  matter,  on  the  part  of  editors  or 
reporters,  generally  it  is  as  much  di- 
rected toward  the  business  end  of  the 
newspapers  as  against  the  magazines. 
Perhaps  in  somewhat  less  aggravated 
degree  than  is  characteristic  of  news- 
papers, the  popular  periodicals  fall  into 
the  unfavorable  treatment  of  advertis- 
ing in  most  of  the  fiction  referring  to 
it  that  they  print.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  correcting  the  conditions 
outlined  I  fully  appreciate  and  in  my 
judgment  it  vdll  require  years  of  con- 
certed effort  to  overcome  their  ill  ef- 
fects. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  before 
they  can  hope  to  win  any  case  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  advertising  costs,  advertising 
men  must  come  into  this  high  court 
with  clean  hands.  '  In  the  first  place,  I 
feel  that  they  must  relieve  themselves 
of  disposition  to  talk  the  costs  of  ad- 
vertising instead  of  the  results — some 
of  us  may  have  the  habit  of  using  that 
seven  thousand  dollar  figure  too  freely 
in  attempts  to  influence  clients.  Sec- 
ondly, I  am  quite  sure,  advertising 
men  will  be  required  to  prove  that 
units  of  space  for  which  large  sums  of 
money  must  be  paid,  really  are  neces- 
sary for  the  great  mass  of  advertisers. 
Unless  there  is  full  and  complete  justi- 
fication for  the  use  of  large  space,  ac- 
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cording  to  present  customs,  that  can  be 
interpreted  to  average  men  and  women 
in  facts  and  figures  they  understand, 
the  advertising  world  may  safely  anti- 
cipate serious  consequences  from  the 
growing  popularity  of  criticism  di- 
rected towards  "the  high  cost  of  ad- 
vertising." If  such  indisputable  evi- 
dence in  defense  of  the  practice  of 
using  large  and  expensive  space  is 
available,  the  sooner  it  is  reduced  to 
words  of  one  syllable  and  put  into  cir- 
culation by  methods  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  effective,  the  sooner  we 
may  hope  for  the  elimination  or  lessen- 
ing of  the  greatest  existing  menace  to 
advertising — popular  distrust  of  it  as 
carrying  a  cost  oppressive  to  the  public. 

National  Better  Business  Bureau 

Of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  announces  that  the  Truth- 
in-Advertising  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Isles  has  elicited 
inquiries  from  representative  business 
men  in  Holland  and  Australia,  with 
a  view  to  forming  National  Better 
Business  Bureaus  there. 


Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association 

Announces  that  the  general  speakers 
program  has  been  completed  for  the 
association's  eighth  annual  convention 
which  will  be  held  in  Boston,  October 
28-30,  inclusive.  The  speakers  include 
the  following:  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  presi- 
dent, Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers; Alvin  C.  Dodd,  manager.  Do- 
mestic Distribution  Department,  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  R.  W. 
Ashcroft,  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber 
Company;  Arthur  Brisbane,  The 
Hearst  Publications;  Ray  N.  Fellows, 
advertising  manager.  The  Addresso- 
graph  Company;  George  C.  Hubbs, 
sales  manager,  Ajax  Motor  Company; 
John  C.  Redington,  president,  Duplex 
Envelope  Corporation;  Richard  H. 
Lee,  counsel  and  manager,  National 
Council  of  Business  Mail  Users;  Ed- 
ward T.  Hall,  vice-president,  Ralston 
Purena  Company;  Glenn  Muffly,  Com- 
mercial Research  Laboratory,  Chicago; 
Jerome  P.  Fleishman,  The  Jerome  P. 
Fleishman  Personalized  Advertising 
Service;  Robert  L.  Blanchard,  vice- 
president,  Van  Kannel  Revolving  Door 
Company;  Marco  Morrow,  The  Capper 
Publications. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  H.  Kellogg  &  Sons  for 
Hartley's  English  Marmalade  and 
Lyle's  Syrup,  both  manufactured  in 
England. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Gordon-Davis  Engineering 
Company,  Inc.,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  the  new  Gordon  Dryer. 


Gilbert  H.  Durston 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
The  Elgin  A.  Simonds  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  of  The  Mohawk  Mills, 
Inc.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


NO^we  are  not  an 
advertising  agency 

We  are  not  selling  advertising  space,  advertising  plans, 
advertising  designs,  nor  advertising  copy. 

Nor  are  we  "merchandising  experts,"  though  we  have  been 
studying  markets  and  marketing  in  practically  every  field 
for  some  fifteen  years. 

All  we  have  to  sell  to  advertisers  is  a  little  plain  common 
sense.    It  may  be  summed  up  so: 

Find  out  from  those  who  buy,  and  sell,  and  use  your  prod- 
uct what  you  ought  to  advertise,  and  how. 

Get  from  them  their  reasons  why  they  buy  your  merchan- 
dise, as  against  your  reasons  why  they  ought  to. 

And  find  out,  too,  while  you  are  at  it,  what  you  have  already 
bought  with  the  advertising  money  you  have  spent — in 
knowledge  of  your  product  and  in  good  will. 

Oh  yes,  you  can  find  out — don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
you  can't. 

But  it  takes  our  kind  of  organization,  experienced  and  un- 
biased, to  get  jacts  that  are  facts. 

Your  advertising  agency  will  appreciate  your  giving  them 
proven  facts,  instead  of  opinions  or  traditions.  With  them, 
they  can  make  your  advertising  doubly  productive. 

They  have  as  much  right,  you  know,  to  expect  you  to  know 
the  facts  about  your  business,  as  you  have  to  expect  them  to 
know  their  business. 

Remember  that  more  money  is  wasted  in  advertising 
through  lack  of  information,  or  misinformation,  than  through 
lack  of  ability  or  genius  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  do  the 
job. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  small  part  of  that  waste  used  to 
prevent  it. 

It  will  probably  cost  you  less  than  you  expect  to  get  the 
information  that  you  need. 

Eastman  Service  embraces: 

The    size    of    the    job,    and    consequent 
cost,    vary   with    the   requirements. 


1  Situation  Study  and  Report.  An 
^  •  organized  review  of  the  client's  sales 
organization,  selling  costs,  sales  and  ad- 
vertising policies,  management,  plans, 
methods  and   problems. 

Such  a  study  may  be  made  indepen- 
dently, or  as  a  preliminary  to  a  market 
survey — it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  if 
recommendations  are  required. 

O  Market  Survey.  An  Eastman  Report 
"  •  on  your  market  is  as  complete  and 
authentic  as  the  audit  of  a  certified  public 
accountant  on  your  books.  It  substitutes 
facts  for  guesswork  as  the  basis  for  your 
sales    and    advertising    plans. 


O  Sales  Service.  On  occasion,  we  take 
•^  •  over  the  entire  responsibility — or 
serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sales  depart- 
ment— in  carrying  out  the  selling  plans 
developed  from  the  survey. 

This  service  is  rendered  on  a  monthly 
fee.    plus   costs. 

Consultation  at  our  offices  without 
charge.  At  clients*  or  prospective  clients' 
offices,  where  travel  is  involved,  there  is 
a  moderate  charge  for  time  and  expense. 


R.   O.   EASTMAN,   incorporated 

Cleveland  New  York 
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Comparisons 

VERY,  very  frequently 
comparisons  are  odious. 
Especially  are  they  so  to 
those  at  whose  expense  they 
are  made. 

Yet,  comparisons  are  neces- 
sary. They  are  the  only  means 
by  which  we  may  determine 
upon  quantities  and  values.  If 
we  wish  to  measure  a  piece  of 
land  we  compare  it  with  a 
standard — a  square  foot,  an 
acre,  a  square  mile. 

Recently,  I  had  a  most  in- 
teresting chat  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Kalamazoo. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
client  of  his  had  been  brought 
to  task  for  making  a  positive 
claim  in  its  advertising  for  one 
of  its  products.  Objection  was 
made  that  comparisons  should 
be  avoided. 

In  our  conversation,  Mr. 
Williams  brought  out  the 
thought  that  comparisons  are 
unavoidable.  That  purchasing 
itself  depends  upon  compari- 
■sons. 

This  garment  at  a  certain 
price  must  be  compared  with 
other  garments  at  the  same  or 
various  prices  before  an  intelli- 
gent selection  can  be  made.  The 
comparison  must  embrace  con- 
sideration of  material,  design, 
workmanship,     suitability,    etc. 

One  magazine  must  be  com- 
pared with  other  magazines  for 
suitability,  reader-interest,  re- 
sponsiveness, rate  per  page-per- 
thousand,  etc. 

The  buyer  must  make  the 
comparisons.  The  seller  must 
help  him.  The  honest  seller 
helps  him  to  select  that  which 
is  best  for  his  needs. 

The  honest  seller  is  the 
shrewd  seller.  The  dishonest 
seller  foists.  Eventually  he 
licks  himself. 

The  capable  buyer  can  make 

his     own      comparisons.        But 

heaven  help  the  incapable  one, 

in  this  day  and  age  of  dexterous 

.  selling. 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

INDUSTRIAL     POWER     can     stand    and 
■  docs   welcome    comparison. 


Edinburgh 

"This  Fellow  Is  an  American" 

Though  I  am  of  Scotch  (and  Hol- 
land) descent,  I  have  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  English — or  rather  for  cer- 
tain English  characteristics.  Their  pa- 
tience, their  honesty,  their  good-nature, 
their  willingness  to  give  and  take — 
these  are  qualities  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  second  to  no  other  race. 

The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
one  the  impression  of  being  a  much 
harder  people  than  the  English.  They 
have  more  granite  in  their  souls.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  at  every  hotel  and  "board- 
residence"  in  Scotland  which  I  have 
honored  with  my  presence  during  the 
last  six  weeks,  I  have,  within  twelve 
hours  of  my  arrival,  found  myself  on 
a  friendly  basis  with  my  fellow-guests. 

The  Scotch  attitude  seems  to  be: 
"This  fellow  is  an  American.  Let's  be 
civil  to  him."  The  English  attitude 
seems  to  be:  "This  fellow  is  an  Ameri- 
can.   Let  us  pay  no  attention  to  him." 

Salesmanship! 

"A  suit  of  pajamas,  please.  Cotton. 
Size  40,"  said  I  to  a  salesman  in  an 
Edinburgh  haberdashery  yesterday. 

"Yes,  sir!     Yes,  sir!" 

He  took  the  covers  off  half  a  dozen 
boxes,  untied  as  many  paper  parcels 
and  at  last  placed  before  me  a  suit  of 
flannelette  pajamas,  size  36. 

"These  are  not  what  I  asked  for,"  I 
said. 

"No?" 

More  unpacking,  more  untying. 
Finally,  "They're  very  good  value,  sir. 
Only   twelve   shillings!" 

"Haven't  you  any  cotton  pajamas?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  Cotton  pajamas  aren't 
worn  in  Edinburgh." 

I  went  to  another  store  —  a  very 
large  store — one  of  the  largest  stores 
in    Edinburgh. 

"A  suit  of  pajamas,  please.  Cotton. 
Size   40." 

The  salesman  looked  me  over. 
"American,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Easy 
mark!" 

In  due  time  he  produced  a  suit  of 
flannelette    pajamas. 

"No,"  said  I,  firmly.  "I  want  cotton." 

"These  are  cotton." 


"They  are  not,"  I  answered.  "They're 
flannelette." 

Another  search.  A  suit  of  silk  pa- 
jamas,  size  44,   are   produced. 

"Here    you    are,    sir!" 

"But  these  are  silk,"  I  said.  "I  don't 
want  silk.     Have   you  no  cotton?" 

"Beg  pardon,  sir.  These  are  cotton. 
They  look  like  silk.  They  are  called 
silk.  Really,  sir,  they  are  80  per  cent 
cotton.  Only  sixteen  shillings.  Very 
cheap  at  the  price.     Yes,  sir." 

At  a  third  store,  I  got  what  I  asked 
for — but  only  after  an  argument.  The 
salesman  insisted  that  size  40  was  too 
small  for  me — "you  should  wear  a  44, 
sir." 

A  Scotsman's  Golfing  Paradise 

Lossiemouth,  a  tiny  fishing  village 
overlooking  the  Moray  Firth  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  has  become  quite  a 
famous  holiday  resort  in  recent  years. 
It  has  what  they  call,  over  here,  a 
"bracing  climate."  It  also  has  a  superb 
golf  course — one  of  the  finest  in  the 
British  Isles. 

I  shall  never  forget  niy  sensation  the 
first  time  I  played  over  the  Lossie- 
mouth course.  At  10.30  p.  m.- — think  of 
it! — it  was  light  enough  to  play  golf. 
That,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  one 
reason  why  Lossiemouth  is  so  popular 
with  the  Scots.  They  can  get  in  a 
game  between  breakfast  and  luncheon; 
another  between  tea  and  dinner;  a 
third,  after  dinner — all  for  five  shil- 
lings a  day;  or  half  that,  if  they  have 
a   monthly  ticket. 

Edinburgh! 

Scotsmen,  when  they  try  to  describe 
Edinburgh,  lose  the  power  of  speech. 
All  they  can  do  is  wave  their  hands, 
grunt  and  shake  their  heads.  The  city, 
really,  is  exceptionally  beautiful — 
clean,  well-planned,  with  a  wealth  of 
historic  interest.  For  here  lived,  at 
one  time  or  another,  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  known  to  those  of  us  who 
are  of  English  or  Scotch  descent. 

Five  blocks  from  where  this  is  writ- 
ten is  the  house  in  which  Scott  wrote 
the  Waverly  novels.  Five  blocks  in  an- 
other direction  is  the  house  in  which 
"Robert  Louis"  was  born.  Byron 
romped,  as  a  boy,  in  St.  Andrews 
Square,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
Thomas  De  Quincey  lived  and  died  in 
Edinburgh.  So  did  Hume,  the  histo- 
rian. Dr.  Johnston,  Boswell,  Darwin, 
Burns,  John  Knox,  Smollett,  Adam 
Smith,  Oliver  Cromwell — they  all,  at 
one  time  or  another,  were  of  Edin- 
burgh. Jamoc. 
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/)  Every  Jigency  Man  knew  wMt  every  hardware  man 
The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


EET  Charles  J.  Heale,  the  able 
Market  Editor  of  HARDWARE 
AGE.  Mr.  Heale  has  been  with 
HARDWARE  AGE  since  1916. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that 

time   he    has   specialized    on   market    prices 

and   market   conditions. 

In  conjunction  with  his  market  work,  he  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  hardware  merchan- 
dising, and  is  known  as  an  expert  news  re- 
porter and  an  authoritative  writer  on  retail 
sales  and  display  methods.  This  phase  of 
his  activities  led  him  into  hundreds  of  retail 
stores,  and  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at 
numerous  hardware  conventions.  It  also 
gave  him  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with 
thousands  of  hardware  merchants  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

During  1923  and  1924  he  served  as  Resi- 
dent  Editor  in  Cleveland,   Ohio,   where  his 


Charles  J.  Heale,  Market  Editor 

outstanding  ability  resulted  in  promotion 
to  his  present  position  in  the  home  office. 

It  is  as  Market  Editor,  however,  that  Mr. 
Heale  is  rendering  his  greatest  service  to 
those  who  buy  and  sell  hardware.  His  keen 
insight  into  market  conditions,  his  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy,  and  his  pleasing  personal- 
ity have  opened  to  him  all  the  varied  sources 
of  hardware  market  information. 

Each  week  he  personally  obtains  the  New 
York  market  report.  This,  with  the  market 
information  sent  in  by  the  resident  editors 
in  the  principal  market  centers,  forms  a  re- 
liable, recognized  buying  guide  for  the  re- 
tail hardware  trade. 

To  Mr.  Heale  belongs  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  intensely  practical  market  and 
merchandising  information,  which  marks 
HARDWARE  AGE  as  the  ESSENTIAL 
business  publication  of  the  hardware  field. 


'The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper' 


A.B.C 


A.  B.R 


259  West  39*"  Street ^^  New  York.  City 
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Extracts  from  experience  on  distribution  and  in- 
stallation of  sales  displays 

Novel  ideas  and  modern  methods  for  wooing  and 
winning  the  dealer's  cooperation 

100  exhibits  of  masterpiece  material 

The  results  of  retailers — the  progress  of  producers 

All  organized,  summarized,  for  YOU 

Speakers  of  national  note.     Entertainment  of  ex- 
ceptional excellence 

Of  course  you're  coming 

And  BRING  ALONG  A  FRIEND ! 


WINDOW  DISPLAY 

i^dvcrHsingiAssociation 

Edge  water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago 

October  6,  7,  8 

Wire  your  reservation  now  to  C.  E.  Johnson,  1119  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

9  East  38lh  St. 
New   York,   N.   Y. 

Please    send    me   the    following   bound    volumes    at 
tS.OO  each  t 

O  Volume   I,    May   9,    1923,   to    Oct.   24,    1923. 
D  Volume   II,  Nov.   7,  1923,  to  Apr.  23,   1924. 
n  Volume   III,  May   7,   1924,  to   Oct.  22,   1924. 
n  Volume  IV,   Nov.  5,   1924,  to  Apr.  22,   1925. 
1   enclose  check  to  cover. 

Name      

Addret*      

CUy      


Bound  copies  of  Volume 
IV  are  now  ready.  The 
volume  is  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and 
name  of  author,  making 
it  valuable  for  reference 
purposes.  Price  $5.00 
each,    including    postage. 

A  few  copies  of  I,  II 
and  III  available  at  the 
same  price. 


Pricing  and  Mark-Ups 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   36] 

therefore,  greatly  affected  by  the 
strength  and  power  of  your  selling  ap- 
peal. The  price  appeal,  of  course,  al- 
ways brings  quicker  results,  but  not 
always  the  proper  amount  of  profit. 

I  could  cite  a  number  of  instances 
where  a  highly  advertised  article  was 
catalogued  alongside  an  unknown 
brand,  and  the  unknown  brand  far 
outsold  the  nationally  advertised  item> 
even  though  it  carried  a  higher  price. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  men's 
clothing  and  know  that  you  have  to 
secure  a  certain  average  of  gross  profit,, 
it  would  seem  comparatively  simple  to- 
take  your  costs  and  add  the  necessary 
per  cent.  You  would  not  continue  this- 
practice  long,  however,  because  your 
sales  would  drop  and  you  would  soon. 
be  out  of  business. 

Competition  is  keenest  in  your  best, 
selling  items.  For  that  reason  you 
may  often  find  it  necessary  to  figure 
them  at  less  than  your  average  mark- 
up. On  other  articles  you  may  be- 
able  to  figure  10  per  cent  more,  and 
thus  help  to  maintain  the  average  for 
the  department. 

IN  settling  the  prices  for  his  goods  a, 
buyer  sometimes  makes  the  mistake- 
of  watching  his  costs  too  closely.  The 
head  of  a  large  Massachusetts  firm  at 
one  time  found  that  the  buyer  of  his. 
dress  department  never  seemed  able  to 
make  much  profit.  One  day  in  watch- 
ing him  closely  the  president  noticed, 
the  buyer  studying  costs  rather  care- 
fully in  setting  the  price;  so  he  de- 
cided to  teach  him  a  lesson. 

That  week  the  various  manufacturers 
sent  in  their  new  samples  for  inspec- 
tion. The  president  of  the  company 
told  the  buyer  not  to  do  anything  until 
he  (the  president)  saw  the  line  first. 
Stepping  up  to  each  garment,  he  re- 
moved the  cost  tags  and  substituted 
blanks.  Then  he  called  in  the  buyer- 
and  told  him  to  set  the  prices.  Plainly; 
he  was  puzzled,  but  he  knew  his  trade- 
and  so  he  started  marking  each  gar- 
ment what  he  thought  it  would  bring.. 

Two  or  three  other  buyers  of  closely 
allied  lines  in  his  firm  were  then  called' 
in  and  asked  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Then  they  compared  notes.  The  re- 
sult was  illuminating.  Some  dresses 
costing  $25  were  priced  at  $28  and' 
others  $15  were  marked  at  $25. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost.  That  season 
the  buyer  showed  a  good  net  profit  and 
practically  saved  his  job. 

This  matter  of  watching  your  gross- 
profit  and  the  prices  you  should  charge 
has  many  useful  applications,  not  only 
for  the  mail  order  house  but  for  every 
merchant  or  manufacturer  as  well. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  angles  to 
the  problem  of  wholesale  mail  order- 
selling,  but  certainly  this  one  of  pricing 
and  gross  profit  requires  the  closest 
attention,  and  probably  no  buyer  or 
manufacturer  would  claim  that  he  is- 
applying  it  100  per  cent. 
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By  The  Farm  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — "Farm  Autos  and  Acces- 
sories." Contains  extensive  data  on 
the  farm  market  for  automobiles,  tools 
and  automobile  devices.  Charts,  graphs 
and  maps  show  value,  distribution,  etc., 
of  farm  owned  cars  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
purchases,  the  types,  makes,  seasons, 
market  opportunities  and  similar  mer- 
chandising information,  this  report  an- 
alyzes buying  motives,  principal  busi- 
ness uses  and  other  angles  of  special 
interest  to  advertisers. 

By  Rose  &  Spanjer,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J. — "Dictionary  of  Printed  Ideas," 
by  C.  D.  Maddy  and  Ralph  M.  Caplan. 
A  survey  of  the  field  of  printed  ideas 
as  it  exists  today,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  advertising  man,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  retailer  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. All  the  various  phases  are  defined, 
briefly  explained  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically arranged  in  lexicon  form. 
Price  $1. 

By  Association  of  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising Executives — "Digest  of  Con- 
vention Proceedings."  Carefully  edited 
version  of  verbatim  stenographic  re- 
port of  sessions  of  the  A.  N.  A.  E. 
Convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  May. 
Divided  into  six  sections,  namely :  open- 
ing business  session,  classified  advertis- 
ing, local  display  advertising,  national 
advertising,  general  problems  of  adver- 
tising management,  and  closing  busi- 
ness matters. 

By  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — "Consumer  Analysis  of 
the  Greater  Milwaukee  Market."  A 
comprehensive  tabulation  of  the  con- 
sumption of  various  commodities  in 
the  Milwaukee  market  for  the  past 
year,  compiled  from  replies  received 
from  questionnaires  sent  out  at  ran- 
dom to  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the 
representative  population  of  the  city. 
Published  in  four  volumes. 

By  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. — "Adver- 
tising Procedure,"  by  Otto  Kleppner. 
Approaches  advertising  from  the  angle 
of  actual  procedure  in  a  style  that  is 
specific  and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Kleppner 
develops  the  theory  that  the  beginning 
of  every  advertisement  was  an  idea. 
Made  clearer  by  several  useful  and 
condensed  charts.  539  pages;  gold 
stamped  binding.     Price,  $5. 

By  "The  Indianapolis  News," 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — "Confidential  Mar- 
ket Survey."  A  compilation  of  tables 
showing  the  sale  of  cigars  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis market  during  the  past  year 
in  comparison  with  the  similar  table 
for  previous  years.  Lists  percentages 
of  distribution,  best  sellers,  and  volume 
of  sale  of  each  brand,  together  with 
the  lineage  of  advertising  each  used 
in  the  Indianapolis  News.  Divided 
into  two  groups:  those  selling  for  ten 
cents  or  more,  and  those  selling  for  less 
than  ten  cents. 


APPLIANCES  purchased 
'  through  gas  companies 
have  a  total  value  of  approxi- 
mately  $45,000,000.  This 
indicates  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence of  the  gas  company  in 
the  merchandising  of  gas 
appliances.  The  important  men 
in  every  gas  company  read 
Gas  AgC'Record.  It  covers 
the  industry  99.47%.  Perhaps 
your  product  can  be  adapted 
to  this  rapidly  growing  field. 
Why  not  write  us? 

Gas  Age- Record 

9  East  38th  Street, 

New  York 
A.  B.  C. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


September  21-24 — Advertising  Spe- 
cialty Association,  Chicago,  111. 

September  22-25 — National  Better 
Business  Commission,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

September,  28-30  —  Directory  and 
Reference  Media  Department,  New 
York   City. 

September,  29-30  —  Sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Publishers 
Association,  Shawnee-on-Deleware, 
Pa. 

October  1  -  4  - —  International   Con- 

fress  of  the  Business  Press,  Paris, 
'ranee. 

October  2-3 — Conference  of  Adver- 
tising' Club  Executives,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

October  5-6 — National  Advertising 
Commission,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

October  6-8 — Convention  of  Win- 
dow Display  Advertising  Association, 
Chicago. 

October  7-8  —  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  New 
Yorlt   City. 

October  12-13 — First  District  Con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Springfield,    Mass. 

October  13-15  —  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

October  15-16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

October  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

October  26-27— Convention  of  Mail 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

October  26-28  (tentative)' — Insur- 
ance Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 

OcTOBEiR  26-30  —  Poster  Advertis- 
ing Association,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,    Mass. 

November  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,    Washington,   D.    C. 

November  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

April  12-14,  1926 — Fourth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the   World,    Orlando,   Fla. 

JuNB  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 


The  Boston  Export 
Round  Table 

Announces  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  year  1925-1926: 
Honorary  chairman,  Walter  F.  Wyman, 
The  Carter's  Ink  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.;  chairman,  Henry  H.  Morse, 
Florence  Stove  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.;  secretary,  Harvey  A.  Sweetser, 
Boston,  Mass. 


R.  C.  Scrymiger 

Has  been  elected  a  director  of  Critch- 
field  &  Company,  Chicago  advertising 
agency.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  service 
at  their  Detroit  offices. 


Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Inc. 

New  York  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  The  Colonial  Radio  Corpora- 
tion, Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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Business  Opportunities 


An  unusual  mail  order  opportunity  reaching 
40.000  of  the  best  consumer  buyers  in  the 
United  States.  The  entire  cost  is  only  Ic.  a 
name  including  postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 
John  H.  ilmith  Publishing  Corporation,  154 
Nassau   St.,    New    York    City. 


More  than  100,000.000  pounds.  $25,000,000  worth 

ot  Babbitt  Metals  consumed  annually  in  U.  S. 
Patents  recently  secured  embrace  formula  and 
process  that  will  reduce  cost  to  consumers  30 
per  cent.  Owner  of  Patents  has  been  success- 
fully making  and  marketing  Babbitt  metals  25 
years,  would  give  up  a  $10,00.0  job  to  promote 
a  $300,000  organization  for  handling  a  Million 
Dollar  annual  business  with  100  per  cent  profit 
to  stockholders.  Address  inquiries  to  Box  308, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED— ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
AND  PARTNER 
Two  owners  of  esUblished,  well  financed  agri- 
cultural monthly  in  country's  best  selling  terri- 
tory need  advertising  manager,  and  will  sell  third 
interest  with  $1,500  to  $2,000  down  payment  and 
liberal  terms  to  party  who  can  qualify.  Besides 
obvious  qualifications  in  salesmanship,  executive 
and  managerial  ability  is  desirable  as  future  op- 
portunities include  possibility  of  managing  entire 
business.  Illness  of  one  owner  makes  quick 
action  necessary.  Replies  should  give  character 
and  business  references,  experience  and  training, 
age.  family,  present  earning  capacity.  Corre- 
sDondence  mutuallv  confidential.  Address  Box 
No.  299  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In.    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West   40th   St.,   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3  566. 

MULTIGRAPHING — $2.50  per  thousand,  any 
size.  Why  pay  more?  Addressing,  filling  in, 
and    mailing. 

FEDERAL    LETTER    COMPANY 
70    5th    Ave.  Phone    WATkins    4263 


Service 


DISTINCTIVE     COPY     SERVICE 

Complete  campaigns — features — readers  verse — 
house  organs  published — advertisers  anywhere 
write— Forrest  W.  Tebbetts,  623  Knickerbocker 
Bldg.,    New   York   City. 


YOU    KNOW   YOUR    BUSINESS   BEST! 
But    send    along    that    last    Sales    Letter    for    re- 
construction.     Let    me    inject    a    *'Sales    Stimula- 
ting" L^rge  that   will   make  "them" — Buy — Now! 
Fee  $3.00. 

S.    EMPSON    ALCOCK 
129  Times  Plaza,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


Rate   for    advertisements    inserted   in    this    depart- 
ment  is   36   cents   a   line — 6    pt.    type.      Minimum 
charge  $1.80.     Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before 
date    of    issue. 


Position  W  anted 


ARTIST — Woman,  Serious,  Earnest,  Creative — 
not  headstrong  I  Decorative  nudes,  draped  fig- 
ures, design,  lettering  for  flat  and  embossed 
printing.  $55.  X'andeveer  Post  Office,  Box  7, 
Brooklyn,   New  York. 


ADVERTISING  MAN!  RESULTS 
wants  part-time  connection;  former  head  women's 
apparel  chain  advertising ;  successful  record  with 
retailers  manufacturers,  mail  order  firms ;  salary 
reasonable.  Finkel,  Concourse  Building,  Jersey 
City,    N.   J. 


Visualizer — one  who  specializes  in  layouts,  let- 
tering and  decoration—desires  connection  with 
good  advertising  agency.  Box  No.  305,  Adver 
tising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  9  E^st  38th  St.. 
New   York   City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  a  long  successful 
record  desires  a  permanent  connection  with  a 
growing  agency  or  an  advertising  department  as 
a  copywriter  or  production  man ;  thorough,  prac- 
tical advertising  experience,  pubh'cation  and  direct 
mail,  ideas,  copy,  layout,  typography  and  print- 
ing. Box  No.  312.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East   38th   St.,   New  York    City. 


PRACTICAL  ALL  ROUND  MAN  FOR 
SMALL  AGENCY 
Now  employed  Assistant  to  Advertising  Manager 
out  of  town.  Wish  to  relocate  in  New  York. 
Desire  position  with  opportunity  for  training  in 
Agency  practice.  Have  complete  knowledge 
space  buying,  media,  layout  and  general  adver- 
tising. Copy  writing  experience  especially  trans- 
portation and  resorts.  Box  297,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SALES  PROMOTION 
DIRECT  MAIL 
Young  man  experienced  planning, 
laying  out  and  writing  effective  sales 
letters,  folders,  booklets,  dealer  helps, 
etc.  College  graduate.  Capable  or- 
ganizing and  building  up  department 
or  assist  in  established  department. 
Prove  worth  on  reasonable  starting 
salary.  Address — Advertiser,  1 09 
Hampton    St.,    Cranford,    N.   J. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  have  a  successful  record  covering  seven  years 
organizing,  managing  and  promoting  sales,  ad- 
vertising and  general  business  development.  This 
exi>erience  has  been  founded  on  eight  years  of 
accounting,  auditing,  finance  and  systematizing. 
I  am  32,  married,  tactful,  ambitious  and  possess 
a  pleasing  personality  and  appearance.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  my  present  connection  on  ac- 
count of  its  limitations,  and  am  in  search  of  a 
position  where  hard  work  and  results  will  be 
rewarded.  I  can  negotiate  immediately.  Box 
No.  301,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St..   New   York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED:  Advertising  representative  on  Pacific 
Coast  lor  the  Packing  House  News,  the  only 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing  House  and  Scien- 
tific Marketing  Journal  in  the  world.  Satis 
factory  terms  to  right  man.  State  experience 
and  references.  Address :  Peninsular  Publishing 
Companv,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.    Y. 

Wanted :  Advertising  representative  for  a  hard- 
ware trade  journal,  strictly  commission  basis,  to 
represent  us  in  St.  Louis  territory  and  also  a 
man  for  the  Chicago  territory  or  would  con- 
sider a  man  to  cover  both  territories.  Box  310, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St..  New 
York  City. 

Do    You    Live    In 

Chicago,    Boston.    Cincinnati    or    Pittsburgh  ? 

If  you  are  calling  on  Advertising  Agencies, 
Publishers,  Manufacturers.  Sales  and  Adver- 
tising Managers,  you  can  earn  considerable  extra 
money  if  you  will  ask  them  for  their  order  for 
us.  For  full  details  write,  telling  something 
about  vourself.  Address  Box  306.  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  good  local 
trade  connections,  a  hustler,  to  handle  as  a  side 
line  an  advertising  product  suitable  for  all  classes 
of  retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  trade. 
Commission.  Box  307,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


ADVERTISEMENT      WRITER     by      Agency. 

must  be  experienced  in  writing  diversified  copy 
and  familiar  with  lavouts ;  give  full  particulars. 
Box  No.  311.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


Branch  Office  Service 


NEW    YORK    MAIL    ADDRESS   $2.00 
MONTHLY 

Other  services  $3.00  up.  Office  services.  Tele- 
phone messages  taken  $5.00.  Write  for  circular. 
Room  501,  32  Union  Square,  Telephone  Stuy- 
vesant   8300. 


Miscellaneous 


AGENTS'    names    neatly    typewritten    from   our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,    Chicago 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  SeUing  Fort..  9 
East   38th    St.,    New   York   City. 
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"Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
completed  quite  a  job— requiring  al- 
most constant  use  of  STANDARD 
RATE  AND  DATA  SERVICE. 
After  doing  this,  I  cannot  help  but 
write  you  a  few  lines  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  Service. 

D.  J.  Crimmins,  Contract  Manager, 
Harry  C.  Michaels  Company, 

An  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  City. 


nslQompletfe'fete 

'  'ion  Fi Aires  at^ 
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D 
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PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


¥9e¥ 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


New  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 
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An  Announcement 


ALLEN  C.  RANKIN 


Allen  C.  Rankin,  for  five  years  in  charge  of  national  automotive 
advertising  for  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  now  represents  the 
following  newspapers  in  the  national  automotive  field : 


BOSTON  AMERICAN 

WISCONSIN  NEWS 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 


DETROIT  TIMES 
ROCHESTER  JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE  TELEGRAM 


Mr.  Rankin  brings  to  his  new  duties  long  association  with  the  in 
dustry.  wide  acquaintance  and  a  particular  genius  for  rendering 
helpful  service. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  national  automotive  advertising  in  these 
six  newspapers  should  be  addressed  to : 


ALLEN  C.  RANKIN 


1032  Hearst  Building 


Chicago 


f'ubJic  Library, 
Kansas  City,  Mc 


Country-wide  prosperity 
mounts  to  neyv  levels 


with  the  highest  peak  in  The  Chicago  Territory 

iiWT  is  safe  to  say,"  declares  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  their 
-^August  bulletin  on  business  conditions,  "that  the  country  has  not  had  so 
good  a  basis  for  sound  and  general  prosperity  heretofore  since  the  war." 


1 


Facts,  definite  and  irrefutable,  back  this  opinion, 
leaving  not  a  whisper  to  challenge  it  even  from  the 
most  lugubrious  blue  or  the  most  radical  red. 

Measure  the  future  by  whatever  business  barometer 
you  will,  the  forecast  remains  equally  bright. 

Consider  car  loadings,  the  truest  indication  of  com- 
modities shipped:  On  August  8th,  continuing  on 
the  upgrade,  they  reached  30,280,136  cars  for  the 
year;  1,781,946  over  the  same  period  in  1924  and 
above  both  1923  and  1922.  The  week  ending  August 
15th  broke  all  records  for  the  year  and  set  a  new 
high  point  over  every  previous  year. 

Study  building  activity:  

For  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  Dodge  Cor- 
poration reports  lha( 
contracts  let  total  $2.- 
660,174,000  in  the  36 
states  east  of  the  Kock- 
ies,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  over 
the  corresponding 
months  last  year  and 
$600,000,000  over 
1923. 


Look  at  the  business 
most  highly  responsive 
to  the  prosperity  and 
optimism  of  the  public 
— mail  order  selling : 
The  sales  total  for  the 
leading  mail  order 
house  on  July  1st  was 
14%  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months 
in   1924.     The  month  of  July  showed  a  27%   gain. 

Or  automobiles:  A  new  high  point  has  been  scaled 
by  the  automotive  industry.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  year  sales  were  5.8%  over  1924.  But  this 
is  even  more  significant:  1924  started  with  324,546 
motor  vehicles  sold  in  January,  rose  slightly  higher, 
then  dropped  to  254,075  for  June.  Sales  in  Jan- 
uary, 1925,  started  at  241,068  for  the  month,  rose 
to  a  new  high  level  in  March,  still  higher  in  April, 
and  maintained  the  level  at  402,696  cars  in  June. 

On  the  farms,  what  there?  There  isn't  a  single 
menacing  cloud  on  the  agricultural  sun.  Moreover, 
farmers  last  year  largely  liquidated  their  debts.  This 
year  they  will  have  a  reserve  to  spend. 


BUIIDING-6  Months  EndingJuIyL/ 
36  States  East  of  the  "Rockies 

19^41 

5  States  of  Chicago  Territory 
1924  ■■■ — $535,867,000 

192.5  ■■■I  $746,345,000 


Thumb  the  books  of  our  financial  institutions:  Bank 
debits,  the  total  payments  by  check,  for  the  United 
States  are  15.9%i  over  last  year  for  the  six  weeks 
ending  August  5th. 

This  is  prosperity,  a  prosperity  not  fostered  by  war 
needs,  calamity  or  a  buying  orgy ;  but  created  by  a 
sound,  substantial,  healthy  condition  throughout  the 
entire  nation. 

This  is  prosperity  on  which  merchandising  men  may 
well  look  covetously.  And,  as  they  analyze  the  United 
States  looking  for  the  strategic  zones  upon  which 
to  center  their  selling  and   advertising  activity,   they 

will  not  have  to  look 
long  to  find  the  most 
prosperous  market  of 
them  all. 


42.321.634.000 


S2,660.I74.000 


Increases  Overig24  in  Vercentages 


Fortune  has  smiled 
most  bountifully  on 
The  Chicago  Territory 
— that  rich  area  con- 
centrated in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin  and    Michigan. 

When  you  think  of  the 
car  loading  records,  re- 
member Chicago  is  the 
railroad  center  of  the 
country. 

While  the  36  states  re- 
porting gained  14%  in 
building,  the  increase 
in  these  five  slates  was 

30%. 

Here  21%  of  the  nation's  motor  vehicles  are  owned. 

Here  is  the  corn  belt,  and  corn  is  the  most  promising 
of  all  the  grains  and  cereals  this  year.  Here  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  bank  debits  shows  a  substantial 
lead  over  the  high  national  average. 

How  other  manufacturers  and  selling  organizations 
are  cashing  in  on  The  Chicago  Territory  prosperity 
forms  a  story  of  value  to  any  executive  before  he 
formulates  his  next  selling  campaign. 

It  is  a  story  of  an  intensive,  economical  method  of 
selling  without  a  parallel,  in  our  knowledge,  for 
producing  results. 

Will  you  hear  it.    Ask  a  Chicago  Tribune  man  to  call. 


Circulation  Over  600,000  on  Week  Days  and  Over  1,000,000  on  Sundays 


Advertising 


•^'c  Library. 


5^.«»  '>!*.. 


OCTORER  7,  1925 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue:  ^ts^n^ . «__ 

"Do  You  Really  Need  More  Money  in  Y'our  Business?'*^  By  William  R. 
Basset;  «A  Club  Which  Grew  Out  of  a  Cook  Book"  By  Stuart  Peabody; 
"How  Rural  Dealers  Are  Keeping  Farm  Trade  at  Home"  By  DeLeslie 
Jones;  "Taking  Temptation  Out  of  the  'Swindle  Sheet'"  By  V.  V.  Lawless 
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The  Key  to  the  Chicago  Market 
is  The  Chicago  Daily  News 


METROPOLITAN  Chicago  comprises  almost  50% 
of  the  total  population  of  Illinois — and  an  even 
greater  proportion  of  its  personal  wealth  and  buying 
power. 

Chicago  is  the  richest,  most  compact  and  most  eco- 
nomically served  market  in  the  Middle  West. 

Its  most  profitable  buying  power,  as  advertisers  have 
proved  by  long  and  successful  experience,  is  substan- 
tially and  effectively  covered  by  a  single  medium — The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  which  carries  a  greater  volume 
of  display  advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.* 

You  can  sell  very  nearly  all  of  financially  competent 
Chicago  by  using  The  Chicago  Daily  News  alone.  An 
advertising  campaign  in  Chicago  that  omitted  The 
Daily  News  would  be  Hamlet  played  without  Hamlet. 

Advertisers  who  wish  to  succeed  in  this  greatest  and 
most  compact  market  in  the  world,  should  profit  by  ex- 
perience and  print  their  sales  messages  where  they  will 
be  most  effective;  in  the  "medium  of  proved  returns" — 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 

^Because  it  paid  them,  advertisers  bought  in  the  first  8  months  of  1925 
9,890,113  agate  lines  of  display  advertising  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 
next  highest  record  for  the  same  period  was  8,011,741  lines. 
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When  coordinating  advertising 

witii  sales  becomes  a  normal  part 

of  your  day's  work 


|HERE  are  some  agencies 
whose  discussions  with 
their  clients  deal  with 
sales  as  often  as  they  do 
with  advertising.  Being  accepted  as 
part  of  the  advertiser's  sales  depart- 
ment, they  receive  current  manu- 
facturing schedules  and  sales  sheets 
from  their  clients.Then  they  analyze 
these  statements  as  if  the  product 
and  its  problems  were  their  own. 

These  agencies  expect  to  be  and 
are  drawn  into  all  policy  matters, 
such  as  jobber  and  distributor  re- 
lationships, shifts  in  the  sales 
organization,  sales  quotas,  sales 
territories,  sales  contests,  compen- 
sation for  salesmen  and  a  host  of 
other  matters. 

Such  agencies  take  an  active  part 
in  the  education  of  jobbers,  distribu- 
tors and  retailers.  They  deal  not  alone 
with  the  advertising  which  is,  after 
such  cooperation,  truly  a  force  for 


sales  back  of  the  product,  but  with 
the  soundest  methods  of  marketing 
the  product  through  the  human 
sales  force  as  well.  Then  they  carry 
the  same  message  to  the  client's 
own  sales  organization. 

Such  service  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  is  hard  work  and  tedious 
work  and  costly  work.  But  the 
results  of  it  come  back  in  loyal 
customers  and  in  grow^ing  appro- 
priations. 

Your  client  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  confidence  in  you.  All  the 
facts  and  figures  of  the  business  are 
at  your  command.  You  are  a  part 
of  the  firm;  a  trusted  member  of 
the  family.  You  belong ! 

With  such  a  relationship  as  this 
the  great  and  mysterious  problem 
of  Coordinating  Advertising  with 
Sales  becomes  only  a  normal  part 
of  your  day's  w^ork.* 


*From  '  'Coordinating  Advertising  with  Sales, ' '  an  address  delivered 
before  the  1925  Convention  of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
by  Arthur  W.  Sullivan,  Vice-President,  Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
This  address  is  notable  for  the  new  ideal  of  advertising  ageniy  service 
which  it  develops,  an  ideal  which  represents  the  policy  of  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc.,  in  its  relationship  with  its  clients.  Any  interested  business 
executive  may  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  address  by  writing  us. 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


RICHARDS 


FACTS      FIRST 


THEN      ADVERTISING 
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ON  a  tidal  wave  of  popular  acclaim,  "Unconditional  Sur- 
render" Grant  was  inaugurated  President  in  1869.    The 
Indianapolis  News  was  born  the  same  year. 

It  seems  long  ago  and  far  away,  that  day  in  the  60's  when  The 
News  published  its  first  four-page  edition,  wood  type,  "locals," 
front  page  "ads"  and  all.  But  every  day  since.  The  News  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  Indianapolis  and  the  Hoosier 
commonwealth. 

One  of  The  News'  services  to  its  public  has  been  to  publish 
every  weekday  since  the  60's  the  complete,  unabridged  schedules 
of  local  advertisers.  First  in  circulation,  The  Indianapolis 
News  has  been  first  for  many  years  in  advertising  volume*, 
and  by  long  odds  first  in  results  for  advertisers. 

*In  1923  and  again  in  1924  The  Indianapolis  News  published 
more  paid  advertising  than  all  other  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
combined — in  less  than  half  as  many  issues. 
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DAN    A.    CARROLL 
110   E.    42nd    St.,    New   York 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Adve  Using  Manager 


J.    E.    LUTZ 
Tower    BIdg.,    Cbicago 
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Charles  W .  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
opened  a  branch  in  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  Ernest  H.  Abernethy, 
who  for  the  past  year  has  been  acting 
as  account  executive  in  the  New  York 
office,  will  be  in  charge  as  Southern 
manager. 


Hazard  Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Kalbfleisch  Corporation,  producers 
of  acids  and  other  chemicals. 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Burrell  Belting  Company,  same  city, 
manufacturers  of  Burmaline  Belting. 


International  Magazine 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  that  Eugene 
Forker  of  Harper's  Bazar  will  assume 
the  business  managership  of  Cosmopoli- 
tan. F.  N.  Drake,  formerly  Western 
manager  of  Good  Housekeeping,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Forker  on  the  Bazar  as 
business  manager.  Sherwood  Smith 
will  be  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bazar.  The  Western  managership  of 
Good  Housekeeping  will  be  taken  over 
by  C.  Randall  Semmis. 


Retail  Trade  Publications,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  have  purchased  Variety 
Goods  Magazine  from  the  Chrest  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cincinnati.  H.  E. 
Martin  has  been  appointed  editor,  and 
H.  E.  Prentke,  business  manager. 


Churles  T.  \Sounnan 

Formerly  of  the  executive  offices  of 
Foster  &  Kleiser,  San  Francisco  adver- 
tising agency,  has  joined  the  Lockwood- 
Shackelford  Company,  advertising 
agency,  same  city,  as  vice-president. 


Fred  M.  Randall 

President  and  treasurer  of  The  Fred 
M.  Randall  Company,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago advertising  agency,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  Service,  department  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 


Glenn  H.  Eddy 

Formerly  with  the  Link-Belt  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  He  will  direct  the  adver- 
tising for  this  company. 


Campbell-Eivald  Company 

Detroit  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  to  the  copy 
department  of  Keith  Crombie,  formerly 
editor  of  The  Goblin,  Canadian  humor- 
ous magazine,  and  M.  S.  Charlton,  for- 
merly with  the  Caxton  Company, 
Cleveland. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

THERE  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  general  state  of  business  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks.  Conditions 
as  they  now  exist  are  far  more  satisfactory 
than  they  would  be  if  we  were  engaged 
in  an  industrial  boom.  The  danger  signal 
now,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  the  first 
positive  indication  of  an  unsound  inflation. 
Even  as  the  situation  stands  today,  there 
are  a  great  many  reasons  for  caution  on 
the  part  of  business  men.  Hope  for  the 
future  depends  on  the  exercise  of  care  and 
restraint  at  the  present  time. 
C  About  the  only  industries  that  are  not 
carrying  on  production  at  a  normal  rate 
are  those  that  include  the  textile  and 
chemical  companies.  The  earnings  of 
most  of  our  important  railroad  systems 
are  near  record  figures.  For  the  ninth 
time  this  year,  the  weekly  loading  of 
revenue  freight  exceeded  1,000,000  cars. 
Most  districts  are  reporting  increases  over 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  In 
the  steel  industry,  both  demand  and  oper- 
ations are  increasing,  while  at  the  same 
lime  the  price  tendency  is  distinctly  up- 
ward. The  outlook  is  for  increased  con- 
sumption of  steel  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United 
States  are  now  at  the  highest  rate  since 
May,  1923.  Canada  is  taking  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  exports.  General  trade 
with  the  Far  East  continues  to  increase, 
with  automobile  sales  becoming  an  im- 
portant  item. 

C  The  bank  position  at  the  end  of 
September  was  stronger  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  this  year.  About  the  only 
disturbing  factor  appears  to  be  the  tend- 
ency toward  inflation  of  credit.  In  some 
sections  this  readiness  to  extend  credit 
has  caused  building  to  advance  into  a 
speculative    stage. 


Doyle,  Kitchen  & 
McCormick,  Inc. 

New  York  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Lunepp  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Company. 


National  Publishers 
Association,  Inc. 

Reelected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Arthur  J. 
Baldwin,  McGraw-Hill  Company;  first 
vice-president,  P.  S.  Collins,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company;  second  vice-pres- 
ident, A.  D.  Mayo,  Crowell  Publishing 
Company;  treasurer,  Roger  W.  Allen, 
Allen  Business  Papers,  Inc.;  secretary, 
Francis  L.  Wurzburg,  Conde  Nast 
Publications ;  executive  secretary, 
George  C.  Lucas. 


Arthur  N.  Hoskins 

Formerly  associated  with  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  as  business 
manager,  has  joined  tne  sales  and  ser- 
vice staff  of  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


Donald  Dunbar 

Formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  John  F.  Murray  Adver- 
tising Agency,  New  York,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  become  vice-president  of 
E.  Fougera  &  Company,  Inc.,  French 
and  English  medicinal  and  pharma- 
ceutical  preparations. 


The  Wildman 
Advertising  Agency 

New  York  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Famous  Fain  Company,  operating 
a  chain  of  stores  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  Newark;  and  also  for  "The 
Surf  Ace"  Swimming  Suit,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Hercules  Knitting  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


Harry  G.  Kebel 

Formerly  advertising  manager  for 
The  American  Molasses  Company  is 
now  engaged  in  sales  promotion  work 
for  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation. 

Moser  &  Cotins 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  removal 
of  their  offices  on  Oct.  3,  to  their  own 
building  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Moser  and  Cotins  Building. 


"The  Scholastic  Editor" 

Official  publication  of  the  Central 
Interscholastic  Press  Association  whose 
headquarters  are  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  announce  the  appointment 
of  Franklin  E.  Bump,  Jr.,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Gisholt 
Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
as  business  manager.  The  executive 
staff  of  The  Scholastic  Editor  has  been 
reorganized  as  follows:  E.  M.  Johnson, 
Editor;  Chilton  R.  Bush,  associate 
editor;  Grace  C.  Johnson,  circulation 
manager. 


The  Adirondack  Advertising 
Agency 

Is   the   name    of   a   new   advertising 

agency    recently     organized    in    Utica, 

N.  Y.     Charles  W.  Kinney  is  president. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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DO  the  people  of  Third  Avenue  shop  on 
Fifth  Avenue?  They  do  not.  Do  people 
of  small  means  read  the  Conde  Nast  Publi- 
cations?    They  do  not. 

People  of  means  and  taste  naturally  gravitate 
to  magazines  expressing  their  own  point  of 
view.  You  cannot  keep  them  away.  Nor 
can  you  keep  the  masses  interested  even  if, 
by  some  chance,  you  attract  a  few  of  them 
to  your  subscription  lists.  They  go  back  to 
Third  Avenue,  feeling  instinctively  that  they 
do  not  belong  on  our  street. 

This  automatic  process  of  selection  goes  on  all 
the  time,  without  effort  on  our  part.  And 
this  is  why  the  Conde  Nast  Group  offers  you  a 
hand-picked  market  of  nothing  but  the  finest 
prospects  for  every  kind  of  fine  merchandise. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP    ^ 

All     members     of     the    Audit    Bureau    of     Circulations 
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1,033,522  Lines  of  Advertising 
From  One  Firm  in  One  Year — 

TOURING  the  twelve  months  period  from  September  1924  to 
^-^  September  1925,  the  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  one  of 
Birmingham's  largest  department  stores,  used  1,033,522  lines  of  ad- 
vertising in  The  Birmingham  News.  It  might  be  added  that  this 
firm  used  only  339,906  lines  of  advertising  in  the  second  paper  and 
none  in  the  third  paper. 

In  order  for  any  newspaper  to  carry  such  a  tremendous  volume 
of  advertising  from  any  one  department  store,  that  newspaper 
necessarily  must  have  reader  confidence,  circulation,  prestige,  pulling 
power — everything  that  a  dominant  advertising  medium  should  have. 
The  Birmingham  News  has  all  of  these, — and  Birmingham  merchants 
know  it. 

Following  are  the  lineage  figures  for  the  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  for  the  past  year: 


September,  1924...  5, 

October 8, 

November 7, 

December 6, 

January,  1925 6, 

February 5, 

March 6, 

April 6, 

May 5, 

June 6, 

July 4, 

August 4, 


NEWS  AGE- HERALD 

466  inches  1,718  inches 

828  inches  2,968  inches 

842  inches  2,928  inches 

589  inches  2,477  inches 

1 16  inches  2,424  inches 

112  inches  2,342  inches 

435  inches  1,696  inches 

489  inches  2,445  inches 

012  inches  2,640  inches 

979  inches  1,651  inches 

451  inches  440  inches 

504  inches  550  inches 


POST 


TOTAL 73,823  inches         24,279  inches 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Greater  Than 


75,000  Daily 


85,000  Sunday 


Wxt  ©irmingKam  Ne  w^ 
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KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
New  York 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Atlanta 


KELLY-SMITH   CO. 
Chicago 
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Board    Rnmn,    First    \(rtioml    Bank,    Boston 

Thousands  of  Conferences  Daily 
and  Your  Salesmen  Not  There 

^^  The  business  market  is  full  of  buying  conferences.  Your  product  or  service  is  up  for  consideration. 
No  chance  for  the  personal  word  of  your  salesman.  The  meeting  is  over.  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  your  repre- 
sentative gets  well-deserved  commendation  for  his  good  work. 

But  what  of  his  equally  good  work  and  the  answer  "No?"  It  has  been  hard  for  him  to  discover  which 
of  a  half  dozen  officers  actually  has  the  final  say.  It  has  been  hard  to  get  at  this  man  higher  up  even  when 
he  is  known.  Now  with  the  "No"  of  the  final  conference,  it  will  mean  weeks  of  expensive  work  before  the 
question  can  be  reopened  and  the  right  arguments  placed  before  the  right  man.  P 

Why  delay?  Now — in  advance  of  next  month's  meetings — send  your  advertising  announcements  to 
these  men  who  have  the  final  say.  Give  your  salesmen  the  support  of  a  magazine  campaign  aimed  directly 
at  this  final  authority  group.  Make  your  showing  in  the  NATION'S  BUSINESS  so  strong  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding  at  the  last  minute  when  the  all-important  final  approval  must  be  obtained. 

More  than      50,000   Presidtrnts    of    Corporation*    read    ISation'M    Butinets 

More  than      22,000    Vice  Pretident*  of  Corporation*  read  Nation^*  Businegs 

More  than       21,000    Secretaries  of   Corporations   read  f^aiion's  Business 

More  than       10,000    Treasurers  of   Corporations  read   Nation's  Business 

More  than        15,000    General   Managers   of   Corporations   read   Nation'"*   Business 

More  than  156,000    Major    Executives    in    117,162    Corporations    read    Nation's    Business 

You  will  find  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  200,000  subscribers  of  interest.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  adver- 
tisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditure  more  productive.  Get  an  executive 
"yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATION'S 
BUSIi^ttESS 


MORE    THAN    200,000    CIRCULATION. 


MEMBER    A.    B.    C 
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mYATT 


Quiet 


The  Campbell- Evald organization  of  301 
people,  o'wned  entirely  by  the  men  ^vho 
operate  it,  writh  a  volume  of  business 
placing  it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in 
the  country,  is  at  your  service  to  han- 
dle large  or  small  accounts.  At  any  time, 
anywhere,  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 


FOURTEEN  years  ago  we  began 
to  co-operate — in  an  advertising 
and  selling  way — with  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Company.  We  were 
their  first  agency. 

Then — an  humble  one-story  frame 
building  housed  their  entire  business. 
To-day — a  great  group  of  modern 
structures,  spread  over  nine  acres, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  worth 
of  their  product,  and  to  the  soundness 
of  their  merchandising  and  advertis- 
ing efforts. 

Hyatt  Bearings  not  only  are  used  to- 
day in  most  of  the  world's  motor  cars, 
but  most  of  the  world's  motorists 
have  come  to  regard  the  very  name 
"Hyatt"  as  synonymous  with  "Quiet" 
— and  as  meaning  roller  bearings  of 
the  highest  quality. 

Hyatt  is  still  one  of  our  clients ! 


CAMPBELL -EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  EwALD,  Pres. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  rice-Pres. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  f'ice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

J.IjFred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


oAdrertising 


DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 


NEW     YORK 

CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


^C.  E.  Co.,  192S 


oAdvertising  Well  'Directed 
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This  is  a 

DELINEATOR 

House 


— Built  b^'  a 
DELINEATOR 
Reader 


^-From  a 
DELINEATOR 
House-Plan 


% 


— In  the 

HOME^BUILDING 

Department  of 


DELINEATOR 


Founder  of  BETTER  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 
Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


\ 


Ask  Department 
Store  Buyers  About 
Buffalo  Evening 
News  Pulling 
Power 

They  Must 
Qet  Action! 


GOOD  Department  Store  Buyers  fight  for  their  merchandise. 
They  battle  with  their  merchandise  Manager  for  more  "buy- 
ing" money.  They  battle  with  the  Employment  Office  for  more 
help.  And  in  Buffalo  they  battle  with  the  Advertising  Manager 
for  more  space  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

DEPARTMENT  Store  methods  demand  quick  merchandise 
turnover.  Sales  figures  must  be  made  every  day  and  inven- 
tories are  never  permitted  to  run  high.  Buyers  are  judged  by  their 
turnover  and  their  inventories.  One  promotion  failure  leaves  a 
department  overbought.  That  is  why  buyers  watch  so  closely 
the  pulling  power  of  Newspapers. 

THAT  is  why,  when  you  ask  a  Buffalo  Buyer  to  choose  one  of 
two  or  more  Buffalo  Newspapers  he  will  invariably  choose 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


A£.C.  Mar.  31,   1925 
129,777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Present   Average 
134,720 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 


Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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We  are  adding  the  "plus"  sign  to  "Tfie 
Necessary  Two  Million'*  because  our  first 
print  order  for  December  True  Story 
calls  for 

2,500,000 

copies,  of  which  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  will  be  distributed  on  the  news- 
stands. 

There  is  more  than  a  possibility  that  we 
will  be  obliged  to  increase  this  print  order 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  before 
we  go  to  press. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  we  will  have  to 
announce  "The  Necessary  Three  Million?'' 


rue  Story 

"The  Necessary  Two  Million  +  " 


"GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST" 
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In  First  Four  Weeks  Under  New  Ownership 

Winston-Salem  Journal 

Winston-Salem 

North  Carolina 

Manufacturers  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  factory  products  of  the 
great  industrial  state  of  North  Carolina.  Total  for  state  as  whole — 
$95  1 ,91 0,500.  Total  for  Winston-Salem  $228,45 1 ,447.— Authority, 
1  923  United  States  Government  Industrial  Census. 

65%  increase  in  population  since  1  920  Census.  1  920  Census — 
48,395.  Population,  April  23,  1  925— 74,000— Authority— Estimate 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  income  tax  paid  by  North  Carolina  Cor- 
porations -were  paid  by  fifty-five  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Winston-Salem. — ^Authority  United  States  Government  Tax  returns. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  personal  income  taxes  paid  by  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  were  paid  by  citizens  living  in  Winston-Salem. — Au- 
thority, United  States  Government  Income  Tax  returns. 

Winston-Salem  North  Carolina 

admitted   by    any    person    acquainted    with  admitted  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the 

North  Carolina  to  be  "New  South'"  to  be 

Leader  of  North  Carolina  Leading  the  South 

In  Industry — In  Wealth — In  Population  In  Education — In  Textile — In  Good  Roads 

j   The  Morning  Journal  and  on  Winston- 
Keep  yoar  eye  on  Salem  and  on  North  Carolina 


WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL 

Daily  and  Sunday — A.  B.  C. 

Santford  Martin,  Editor — Owen  Moon,      Publisher — Wm.    K.    Hoyt,    Manager 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
Lytton   BIdg.,    Chicago  Marbridge  Bldg.,    New  York   City 
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Twelfth  Omyentioti 

oftbe 

ABC 

(AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIUCUIATIONS) 

lOill  he  held  al  the 

Hotel  LaSalle 

NINETEEN  -TWENTY  FIVE 

^Ae  DINNER 

^iqH^t  OF  OCrOBCB^  l(>  4^ 
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L  i  re 


presents 


cATictg/  CynMcTrje^ 


Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


Consumer 


THE  nRST  AD 
EVER  WRITTEN  BY  A  CONSUMER 


THIS  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  consumer  has  adver- 
dsed  to  advertisers. 

Fellow  consumers,  listen  in. 

If  YQu  want  to  Hear  a  little  guy 
say  some  things  to  some  big 
birds,  listen  in. 

Up  to  now,  advertising  has  all 
been  on  one  side  —  their  side. 


Here  is  where  advertisers  find 
out  how  it  feels  to  be  advertised 
to  and  aL 

Well,  you  big  advertisers  and  big 
manufacturers  and  tittle  manu- 
facturers, I  just  want  to  tantalise 
you  a  little  this  week.  Next  week 
my  campaign  starts. 
You  have  teased  me  like  this. 
Just  suffer  until  next  week. 


THE    NATTONfAL  ADVERTISai   B£TS   HIS  ADVER- 
■nSINQ    MONEY  THAT   HIS    PRODUCT    IS    WQHT 


( 


Andy  Consumer — indirect  advertising  advocate — is  already  a  national  \ 
character.  In  feeding  and  clothing  and  in  otherwise  supporting  him.  1 
LIFE  hopes  it  is  helping  national  advertisers — -for  which  help  LIFE  I 
has  been  amply  paid  long  ago.  (National  advertisers  have  used  fifteen  f 
million   dollars*   worth  of   LIFE   space.)  / 


1 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


598   Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SOME  months  ago  it  struck  us  that 
Life  ought  to  be  in  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  help  the  public  understand  how 
advertising  really  serves  and  saves 
them.  (Many  people  think  advertising 
sticks  them). 

You  see.  Life  has  government  license 
No.  I  to  use  the  greatest  of  educational 
instruments — humor — and  we  decid- 
ed to  unsheath  it  to  advertise 
advertising. 

So  we  invented  Andy  Consumer — a 
citizen — a  consumer — to  get  over  on 
the  public's  side  of  the  fence  and 
(ostensibly)  talk  stiffly  to  big  advertisers. 

Andy  has  been  a  big  success.  His 
genial  gospel  of  advertising  economics 
is  getting  home  to  all  who  read  Life 
— or  who  don't  read  it  (if  any).  He 
is  helping  make  Life's  responsive  read- 
ers more  and  more  responsive  to  Life's 
advertisers. 


ANDY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
-ii-  advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly  fur- 
nish, at  cost,  reprints  or  plates  of 
this  series. 


e 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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NOTICE  OF 


Increase  in  Liberty's  Advertising  Rates 


•♦«= 


=»•♦ 


SCHEDULE  OF  INCREASE  AND  SAVINGS 


Orders  for  1926  Issues 

Accepted  Up  to  November  1 

at  These 

OLD  RATES 

Line  Rate 4.25 

Eighth  Page 312.50 

QuaHer  Page 625.00 

Half  Page 1250.00 

Full    Page 2500.00 

Roto    Page 2500.00 

Two   Color  Page 3000.00 

Four  Color  Page 4000.00 

Back   Page 5000.00 


Orders  Placed 

After   November   1    Subject   to 

These 

NEW  RATES 

Line  Rate 5.00 

Eighth  Page 375.00 

Quarter  Page 750.00 

Half    Page 1500.00 

Full   Page 3000.00 

Roto    Page 2850.00 

Two    Color   Page 3750.00 

Four  Color  Page 5000.00 

Back    Page 6500.00 


your  Saving  on  Average 

13  Time  Order 

PLACED  BEFORE 

NOVEMBER  1 

Line  Rate 9.75 

Eighth  Page 812.50 

Quarter  Page 1625.00 

Half    Page 3250.00 

Full  Page 6500.00 

Roto    Page 4550.00 

Two  Color  Page ....  9750.00 
Four  Color  Page ...  13000.00 
Back    Page 19500.00 


You  Can  Save  as  Above  by  Ordering  Your  1926  Liberty  Advertising  Now! 
No  Orders  at  OLD  RATES  Accepted  After  November  1st,  1925 


When  the  present  rates  were  made  Liberty's  net  paid  circulation  was  900,000 
Now  it  is  1,100,000  and  climbing.     Therefore  we  must  raise  the   rates. 


YOU'LL  ask  why  certain  unusual  factors 
are   embodied   in  this   increase.     Let   us 
tell  you. 

Rotogravure  is  $150  less  per  page  than  black 
and  white! 

Because  Liberty's  unique  t5rpe  of  make-up 
calls  for  advertising  ALL  through  the  book, 
and  part  of  the  book  is  printed  in  Rotogravure 
which  is  probably  more  difficult  than  black  and 
white  for  advertisers  to  handle,  we  make  this 
inducement  to  attract  rotogravure  advertisers. 

Note,  however,  that  rotogravure  space  is 
strictly  limited — for  mechanical  reasons  we 
can  accept  only  a  certain  amount  of  this  copy. 
If  your  product  lends  itself  to  pictorial  pre- 
sentation, we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of 
this  rate. 


The  back  page  goes  from  $5000  to  $6500, 
an  increase  which  is  proportionately  greater 
than  the  black  and  white  and  rotogravure 
raises. 

We  have  only  ONE  back  cover  to  sell,  and 
it  is  always  in  great  demand.  Based  on  circu- 
lation the  new  rate  of  $6500  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  other  great  weeklies  for  this  space. 

Advertising  has  increased  so  rapidly,  in  the 
last  three  months,  that  the  size  of  Liberty 
must  be  constantly  increased  to  maintain  its 
advertising  and  editorial  balance.  For  as  ad- 
vertising increases  we  increase  editorial  mat- 
ter to  preserve  our  warrant  of  "NO  BURIED 
ADS."  In  comparison  with  other  weeklies, 
our  NEW  rates  are  lower  than  any  rival  in 
the  field,  with  the  exception  of  the  back  cover. 


(Ji/iberty 

^_^r        tA  Weekly  for  Everybody      •r 


CHICAGO 

Tribune    Square 
Phone    Central    0100 


NEW    YORK 

247    Park    Ave. 
Phone  Ashland  3710 


LOS    ANGELES 

406    Haas    BIdg. 

Phone  Metropolitan  3172 


1,100,000  Net  Paid  Circulation     .    .    .     New  Rates  Lower  Per  Thousand  Circu- 
lation [Back  Cover  Excepted]  Than  Any  Other  Publication  in  the  Weekly  Field 

Thll    •drertlieraont   appeared    In    The    Chicago   Tribune,    The   New    York   Times.   Tlio   Philadelphia  Bulletin,    The   Cleveland   Wain  Dealer.   The  Detroit  Free   Press.   Printers  Ink 
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THE  McCANN  SYSTEM 


CLEVELAND  »(J  yO^ 


TELEPHONE  engineers  aim  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
person  in  the  United  States  to  speak  with  any  other  person. 

In  a  similar  way  The  McCann  Company's  national  system 
of  offices  provides  advertisers  in  any  part  of  the  country  with 
the  means  of  quickly  and  effectively  influencing  consumers  in 
any,  or  every,  other  section. 

A  manufacturer  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  for  instance,  wishes  to  sell 
goods  in  Sacramento,  California.  The  McCann  System,  through 
its  offices  in  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco,  makes  the  necessary 
contacts.  The  Pacific  Coast  organization  reports  on  conditions 
in  the  local  market;  the  Cleveland  Office,  with  this  information 
in  hand,  lays  out  for  the  Ashland  client  a  plan  of  procedure  for 
Sacramento,  which  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  his  national 
plan  and  policy,  but  is  accurately  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

This  illustrates  the  value  of  the  McCann  System — a  chain 
of  closely  correlated  offices  extending  from  Coast  to  Coast  for 
the  service  of  national  advertisers  and  those  who  want  to  build 
a  national  business. 

THE  H.  K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
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Do  You  Really  Need  More  Money 

in  Your  Business? 

By  William  R.  Basset 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company 


1 


BACK  in  the  so-called  good  old 
days  of  normalcy  before  the 
war,  a  board  of  directors  called 
its  hired  president  onto  the  carpet. 
Boiled  down,  its  six-hour  lecture 
amounted  to  this: 

"During  the  eleven  years  that  you 
have  been  managing  our  company  its 
business  has  experienced  only  a  nor- 
mal growth  of  about  10  per  cent  a 
year.  In  other  words,  we  have 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country. 

"We  are  not  satisfied.  We  feel 
that  an  aggressive  policy  of  selling 
such  as  we  should  have  would  enable 
us  to  grow  much  more  rapidly. 

"We  do  not  want  any  explanations 
or  alibis.  We  feel  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  expand  this  company,  but 
we  fear  you  are  inclined  to  be  too 
conservative.  However,  we  are  go- 
ing to  renew  your  contract  for  an- 
other two  years.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  term  we  expect  to  see  a  growth 
much  greater  than  you  have  shown 
in  any  other  two  years." 

The  president  went  back  to  his 
office  with  some  misgivings.  For 
one  thing  he  said  to  himself,  "Where 
do  they  get  the  idea  that  this  coun- 
try grows  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
a  year?  That  would  mean  that  its 
population  doubled  every  eight  and 
a  half  years.  The  census  doesn't 
say  so — but  most  business  men  seem 
to  believe  it." 


He  knew  that  by  increasing  only 
moderately  the  expenditures  for 
marketing,  a  considerably  greater 
volume  of  sales  could  be  secured. 
But  he  also  knew  that  his  plant  was 
already  running  at  top  notch  efli- 
ciency. 

Experts  in  production  had  told 
him  that  the  factory  methods  were 
exceptionally  good.  Any  increase  in 
sales  could  only  be  handled  by  add- 
ing new  factory  buildings  and 
equipment. 

He    was    sure    that    he    could    in- 


crease the  sales  25  per  cent  a  year 
for  several  years.  Therefore,  the 
plant  should  be  doubled  in  size  at 
least. 

He  asked  for  a  million  dollars  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings 
and  to  provide  the  extra  working 
capital  that  would  be  needed.  The 
board  floated  a  bond  issue  which  cost 
them  close  to  12  per  cent,  counting 
interest,  discount  and  underwriters' 
fees. 

I  pass  over  the  painful  details  of 
what  happened  when,  a  few  years 
later,  business  generally  went  into  a 
slump.  The  diagnosis  of  the  bank- 
er's committee  was  "over-expan- 
sion." The  conipany  had  been  barely 
able  to  keep  up  under  the  load  of 
excessive  financial  fixed  charges 
when  running  at  its  full  capacity. 
A  few  months  of  under-production 
sunk  it. 

This  has  been  a  sad  story — but  it 
is  a  common  one. 

I  suppose  the  commonest  plaint  I 
hear  from  business  men  of  all  sorts 
is,  "If  I  only  had  more  money  in  my 
business,  the  things  I  could  do! 
But  I  am  handicapped  for  lack  of 
capital.  Every  day  I  see  orders  get 
away  that  I  could  handle  with  just 
a  little  more  money." 

I  usually  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  tell  such  a  man  that  it  is  better 
to  see  sales  get  away  for  lack  of 
money  than  to  see  the  business  it- 
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self  get  away  through  having  too 
much. 

A  lot  of  the  post-war  failures  re- 
sulted from  the  ease  with  which 
money  could  be  borrowed— at  high 
rates — by  almost  anyone  during  the 
boom. 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  minute  that 
borrowing  of  floating  stock  issues  is 
always  foolish  or  dangerous.    There 


are  lots  of  concerns  which  can  make 
legitimate,  profitable  and  safe  use  of 
additional  capital. 

What  I  do  mean  is  that  additional 
capital  is  not  a  drug  which  should 
be  prescribed  for  all  patients  in  the 
manner  of  the  physician  who  orders 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  for  every  kid 
who  has  a  pain  in  his  tummy.  Yet 
most  business  men  seem  to  look  on 


it  as  a  panacea  of  business  ills. 
Practically  without  exception,  a 
concern  wants  new  capital  to  take 
care  of  expansion  either  past  or 
prospective.  Sometimes  the  busi- 
ness came  to  it  without  much  extra 
effort  either  in  selling  or  advertis- 
ing and  the  factory  already  had 
capacity  to  turn  out  the  goods.  Soon 
[continued  on  page  46] 


Advertising  to  Adolescence 
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(ADIO   receiving  ap- 
paratus,     according 
.  to      the      prevalent 
belief,     has      an      appeal 
mainly  to  those  of  ma- 
ture years.     It  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  few 
that  boys  in  their  'teens 
or  even  below  might  form 
a  market  of  no  mean  po- 
tentiality and  well  worth 
the  cultivation  of  the  for- 
ward-  looking    m  a  n  u  - 
facturer.     Such  boys  are 
among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic    of     radio     "fans," 
even    while    lacking    the 
actual    buying    power    of     ";;■"' 
the    adults.     They    are     £" 
eager   builders   of   home-     ^-^ 
made  receiving  sets,  and     'w,' 
many  parents  are  known      <*™ 
to   lean   heavily   on   their      'it 
sons'   advice   in   the   pur-      'J«'; 

chase     of     manufactured     '";;,,,, , 

sets.    And  these  boys  are     tC!:X:^-tp, 
constantly     growing     up     '^:!'" --''-"'' 
until    soon    they   will    be     *^f 
buyers     of     sets     them-  •  *";•;: 
selves.  "cr 

The     Atwater     Kent     ,j;-; 
Manufacturing  Company,      '"""' 
maker     of     the     famous     ' 
radio     equipment     which 
bears  its  name,  has  long  been  an  ex- 
tensive advertiser  in  numerous  pub- 
lications.    In  each  case  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  fit  the  appeal  of 
the  individual  advertisements  to  the 
particular  type  of  person  representa- 
tive of  the  group  which  reads  the 
periodical    in   which    the   advertise- 
ment appears. 

In  entering  the  new  field  of  ado- 
lescence readers,  however,  they  were 
obliged  to  search  out  some  new  sell- 
ing points.  The  readers  of  the 
American  Boy,  the  medium  selected, 
consist  of  some  three  hundred  thou- 
sand boys  whose  average  age  is  only 
fifteen  years  and  eight  months;  boys 
who  know  radio  and  who  are  keen 
to  recommend  good  things.  But 
they  are  not  boys  who  are  going  to 


Atwater  Kent 

RADIO 
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be  appealed  to  and  sold  on  any  pros- 
pect so  intriguing  as  the  possibility 
of  hearing  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  their  own  parlors  or  of 
bearing  a  vicarious  part  in  any  fu- 
ture Democratic  conventions.  Their 
young  and  active  imaginations  are 
interested  in  radio  for  the  fascinat- 
ing mechanics  which  it  involves  and 
for  the  wonders  of  the  science  itself. 
Football  games  appeal  to  them;  so 
do  the  World  Series  and  possibly  a 
few  other  events,  generally  athletic, 
which  broadcasting  brings  to  them. 
But  their  interest  in  programs  ends 
there. 

Talks  with  boys  convinced  the 
Atwater  Kent  Company  that  the  ele- 
ment which  would  most  appeal  to  the 
youngsters  was  the  actual  manufac- 


ture of  the  apparatus.  Of 
course  it  was  entirely 
practical  to  make  up  a 
series  of  advertisements 
along  the  traditional  lines 
which  would  present  in 
a  fairly  interesting  man- 
ner the  story  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
adult.  But  a  novel  and 
far  more  vivid  method 
was  hit  upon — that  of  al- 
lowing a  boy  to  describe 
it  himself  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  of  his  own  age. 
To  add  an  informal  and 
intimate  touch,  this  was 
done  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  boy  to  his 
father. 

Two  boys  were  selected 
as  typical  of  the  best 
which  might  be  expected 
in  the  new  field.  Their 
real  names  were  Howard 
and  Jack,  and  these 
names  were  used  in  the 
letters,  the  latter  signing 
them  all  while  the  former 
was  referred  to  repeated- 
ly. They  spent  nearly  an 
entire  day  going  through 
the  factory  —  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world — under 
the  tutelage  of  one  of  the  company's 
men.  A  photographer  accompanied 
them,  the  results  of  his  work  appear- 
ing in  each  advertisement. 

Jack's  letters  deal  principally  with 
the  care  with  which  the  parts  are 
tested,  the  rigorous  inspection  to 
which  each  piece  must  be  subjected 
before  it  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
factory,  and  the  painstaking  work 
which  is  required  in  the  making  of 
the  delicate  parts.  He  does  not 
undertake  to  explain  the  more  com- 
plicated apparatus,  as  this  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  technical  language 
which  would  surpass  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  readers  for  whom  the 
copy  is  intended. 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


Taking  Temptation  Out  of  the 

"Swindle  Sheet' 


By  V.  V.  Lawless 


ON  the  sales 
I  manager's  desk 
was  a  pile  of 
expense  account 
sheets,  and  on  his 
face  a  worried  look. 

''Checking  the 
swindle  sheets?"  I 
opined. 

"No.  Approving 
them,"  he  confessed. 
"I  have  quit  checking 
them  or  criticising 
them.  I  glance  over 
one  now  and  then, 
after  I  O.K.  it,  just 
to  see  how  much  the 
men  think  they  can 
get  away  with,  but 
I've  found  that  it  is 
less  expensive  to  let 
a  man  get  away  with 
anything  short  of 
grand  larceny  than 
to  cut  out  an  item 
even  when  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  pure  fiction. 
But  it  makes  me  boil, 

just     the     same,     to 

think    what    an    easy     ^^^^~~"^~ 
mark  those  fellows  must  believe  me 
to  be." 

When  this  sales  manager  came  to 
his  present  job  after  ten  years  on 
the  road,  he  determined  to  handle 
the  detail  of  expense  accounts  him- 
self. He  had  quit  two  jobs  after 
disputes  with  cashiers  and  assistant 
sales  managers  over  perfectly  legiti- 
mate items  on  his  ov/n  accounts  and 
he  knew  what  his  defections  had  cost 
his  employers  in  training  costs  and 
business  taken  to  a  competitor. 

He  doubted  the  ability  of  office 
men  to  judge  fairly  whether  an  item 
was  legitimate.  Those  who  have  al- 
ways been  tied  to  a  desk  envy  the 
salesman  his  expense  account — and 
envy  is  not  a  good  background  for 
fair  judgments.  He  believed  that 
with  his  road  experience  he  could 
prune  or  pass  all  items  accurately. 

Perhaps  he  could;  but  it  was  no 


IT  is  almost  impossible  to  have  salesmen's  expense  accounts 
that  are  absolutely  fair  hoth  to  them  and  to  their  house, 
but  some  concerns  have,  after  much  study,  been  able  to  evolve 
plans  that  permit  this  ideal  state  of  affairs  to  be  somewhere 
nearly  approximated  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  concerned 


help.  Salesmen  will  hit  the  ceiling 
just  as  quickly  and  as  hard  over  an 
item  they  know  to  be  improper  as 
over  one  that  happens  really  to  be 
legitimate. 

"There  must  be  some  way  to  pay 
expenses  that  is  absolutely  fair  to 
the  salesman  and  to  the  house.  It 
should  make  discussion  unnecessary 
and  it  should  not  make  the  company 
bear  the  cost  of  one  man's  million- 
aire tastes  while  penalizing  the 
economical  traveler.  I  am  going  to 
hunt  until  I  find  the  right  plan." 

He  found  it  in  use  by  an  industrial 
corporation  which  covered  the  entire 
country  with  a  staff  of  unusually 
high  grade  men.  He  had  to  make 
certain  changes  to  make  it  fit  his 
needs,  but  the  plan  has  now  worked 
with  entirely  good  results  for  more 
than  five  years. 

The  method  which  he  copied  was 


simple.  The  salesmen, 
it  should  be  ex- 
plained, seldom  made 
more  than  one  town  a 
day  and  rarely  spent 
more  than  two  days 
in  one  town. 

They  were  allowed 
actual  railroad  fare 
and  lower  berth  rates. 
In  cities  under  250,- 
000  they  were  allowed 
$7  a  day  for  room, 
meals  and  tips.  In 
cities  of  more  than 
250,000  population  the 
rate  was  $12  a  day. 

My  friend's  prob- 
lem was  more  com- 
plex. His  salesmen 
were  not  of  so  high 
a  grade.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to 
live  at  first  class 
hotels  in  the  larger 
towns.  Often  they 
would  work  a  town 
for  a  week  and  some- 
times would  stay  in  a 
'"^^^^~~~      large  city  a  month. 

He,  too,  allowed  full  railroad  fare. 
If  a  man  cared  to  buy  mileage  or 
round  trip  tickets  he  could  do  so  and 
pocket  the  profit,  but  if  he  was  un- 
able to  use  them  he  stood  the  loss. 

The  allowances  for  room  and 
meals  was  low  and  several  rates  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  town  were 
used,  instead  of  the  two  used  by  the 
company  on  whose  plan  he  based  his 
own. 

These  rates  are: 
In  towns  up  to  10,000.  .$4  a  day 
From  10,000  to  40,000. $5  a  day 
From  40,000  to  250,000. $6  a  day 
Above  250,000 $7.50  a  day 

Since  adopting  the  plan  the  rates 
have  been  changed  from  time  to  time 
to  take  account  of  the  changes  in 
hotel  rates.  The  figures  given  are 
those  now  in  use. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  if  a 
man  were  called  upon  to  make  a  dif- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   54] 
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A  Club  Which  Grew  Out  of 

a  Cook  Book 

By  Stuart  Peabody 


El 


VERY  manu- 
facturer of  food 
products  is  up 
against  the  cook  book 
problem.  There  can 
be  no  question  about 
the  tremendous 
power  of  recipes  to 
influence  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house- 
whether  she 
all  her  own 
or  keeps  ser- 
And  that  leads 
to  cook 
and  cook 
turn,  lead 
grief    and 


wife, 
does 
work, 
vants. 
inevitably 
books , 
books,    in 
to    much 
woe. 

There  are  thou- 
sands in  circulation; 
of  various  shapes, 
sizes,  and  degrees  of 
attractiveness  and 
usefulness.  If  the 
housewife  could  col- 
lect on  one  shelf  all 
the  cook  books  which 
are  offered  FREE, 
that  shelf  would 
measure  considerably 
more  than  the  con- 
ventional five  feet. 
Stretched  end  to  end, 
these  books  would 
reach  to  somewhere 
or  other  in  a  most 
amazing  fashion 
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So  it  was  decided 
to  sell  for  25  cents  a 
life  membership  in 
the  Borden  Recipe 
Club.  The  initiate's 
quarter  was  to  bring 
her,  in  addition  to  the 
book,  a  monthly  bul- 
letin on  household 
and  club  affairs;  the 
privilege  of  compet- 
ing in  the  yearly 
prize  contest  and  of 
receiving  the  prize 
winning  recipes,  ready 
punched  for  the 
album;  and  the  op- 
portunity of  consult- 
ing with  the  club 
secretary  and  her 
staff  0  f  domestic 
science  experts  on  any 
matter  pertaining  to 
household   affairs. 

These  club  facili- 
ties were  regarded 
as  being  quite  a 
quarter's  wort  h — 
take  it  from  any 
of  the  hundred  thou- 
s  a  n  d  women  who 
joined  in  the  next 
two  years  !  The 
recipe  album,  as  has 
been  explained,  was 
unusual,  attrac- 
tive and  convenient. 
The  monthly  bulletin 


If  a  book  is  to  be  made  inexpen-    to  fit  the  binder,  or  album,  as  it  was    really  tried  to  be  helpful,  and,  judg- 


sive  enough  to  permit  of  promiscu- 
ous distribution,  it  cannot  hope  to 
compete  for  the  eye  of  the  house- 
wife alongside  of  others  of  a  more 
pretentious  nature.  If  it  is  made 
elaborate,  it  soon  leads  to  the  expen- 
diture of  large  sums  of  money. 

So,  when  two  years  ago,  a  copy- 
writer in  an  advertising  agency 
came  to  the  Borden  Company  with  a 
brand  new  idea,  she  was  met  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  is  usually  the 
lot  of  copywriters  with  ideas.  The 
suggestion  was  that  a  cook  book  be 
produced  with  substantial  board 
covers  in  the  form  of  the  familiar 
"shoe  string"  binder  known  to  busi- 
nf  88.    The  pages  were  to  be  punched 


called.  The  idea  was  then  to  run  a 
recipe  contest  each  year,  to  litho- 
graph the  prize  winners  on  punched 
paper,  and  to  send  them  to  the 
contestants  to  be  inserted  in  the 
book.  In  short,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Borden  Company  establish  what 
amounted  to  a  recipe  exchange. 

Here  the  usual  cook  book  problems 
raised  their  heads,  and  out  of  them 
the  club  idea  came.  The  book  was 
sure  to  be  expensive,  and  it  seemed 
so  attractive  that  it  didn't  appear 
practical  to  give  it  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  didn't  seem  possible 
to  distribute  the  book  in  any  large 
quantity  if  anything  like  a  fair  price 
was  charged  for  the  book  alone. 


ing  from  the  resulting  correspond- 
ence, it  succeeded.  There  was  very 
little  Borden  matter  in  it.  Many  of 
the  recipes  with  which  the  bulletin 
abounded  called  for  evaporated  milk, 
but  beyond  these,  there  was  little 
mention  of  the  company  name.'  The 
feature  of  each  number  was  a  col- 
lection of  recipes  of  some  particular 
kind,  or  for  some  special  occasion, 
such  as  Valentine's  Day  or  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Following  this  came 
the  Letter  Box,  which  was  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  material  sent  in  by  mem- 
bers. Here  one  was  told  how  to 
clean  the  sink-drain,  how  to  remove 
stains  from  suede  shoes,  and  how  to 
cut  corners  and  save  time  and  money 
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Has  Instalment  Selling  Grown 

Out  of  Bounds? 


By  S.  G.  Rosson 

Vice-President,  Commercial  Credit  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ti 


^HE  extent  to  which 
Instalment  Selling  has 
advanced  is  not  ex- 
cessive, to  my  mind,  in 
view  of  the  growth  of  our 
country  and  our  increased 
wealth  and  our  greater  pur- 
chasing power.  The  world  is 
bigger.  Let's  look  at  a  few 
statistics  and  see  whether  or 
not  instalment  selling  has 
grown  beyond  reason.  Quot- 
ing Mrs.  Christine  Frederick 
(Home  Economist  Editor  of 
The  Designer),  the  following 
information  is  interesting:. 

"From  1800  to  1900  the 
United  States  developed  new 
wealth  to  the  amount  of 
eighty-eight  billion  dollars. 

"From  1910  to  1920  we 
created  new  wealth  to  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
billions — over  one  and  a  half 
times  as  much  again  in  ten 
years  as  in  an  entire  century. 

"We  sold  more  goods  to  the 
world  in  those  ten  years  than 
in  the  entire  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; we  mined  a  billion  tons 
more  coal,  smelted  twice  as 
much  copper,  made  three  and 
a  half  times  as  much  steel, 
and  spent  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  more  on  schools. 

"We  match  a  decade  against 
a  century  and  a  decade  wins !" 

The  World  Almanac  shows 
that  from   1900  to   1920    (20 

years)  the  number  of  savings      

bank  depositors  has  nearly 
doubled.  The  savings  deposits  have 
more  than  doubled  in  that  time. 
This  means  that  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple are  each  doing  a  better  job  of 
saving  than  they  did  20  years  ago. 

The  number  of  families  owning 
their  own  homes  increased  nearly  50 
per  cent  from  1900  to  1920;  life  in- 
surance in  force  in  the  United  States 
increased  nearly  five  times  from 
1900  to  1920. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  ma- 
jority   of    families    need    no    longer 

Extracts  from  an  address  before  Babson's 
Statistical  Organization   Convention. 


©  Brown  Broi. 

THE  automobile  was  once  considered  purely 
as  a  luxury.  Today  it  has  become  prac- 
tically an  economic  factor  in  our  lives.  Every 
day  is  developing  new  uses  for  the  motor  car, 
but  without  any  detriment  to  other  industries 
and  modes  of  transportation.  Instalment 
selling  has  done  just  two  things  for  the  auto- 
mobile and  for  the  public:  it  has  enabled  all 
classes  to  buy  cars  and  has  materially  reduced 
the  price  by  the  enormous  distribution  which 
it  has  been  able  to  effect  for  the  benefit  of  all 


live  on  their  former  modest  plane, 
but  I  believe  that  they  display  the 
same  skill  in  balancing  income  and 
outlay  as  of  old — and  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  prosperity  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  leave,  regardless  of 
what  seems  like  reckless  spending. 
It  seems  that  there  is  still  a  fair  lee- 
way even  today  between  what  the 
average  family  does  buy  on  time  and 
what  it  could  buy. 

If  people  want  to  buy  on  the  in- 
stalment plan  from  people  who  want 
to  sell  on  the  instalment  plan,  under 
terms  and  conditions  mutually  agree- 


able, by  what  possible  means 
can  you  stop  them?  It  is 
here,  and  it  is  here  because 
it  is  so  interwoven  into  our 
family  life  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate. The  people  will  never 
submit  to  class  legislation 
limiting  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion so  long  as  they  do  not 
harm  others.  Instalment  buy- 
ing and  instalment  selling  is 
a  trade  between  two  people — 
certainly  it  does  not  involve 
the  elements  of  crime — and 
those  of  us  who  buy  and  sell 
unwisely,  either  of  necessities 
or  luxuries,  must  take  the  con- 
sequences— and  right  there  is 
the  remedy  which  will  satis- 
factorily adjust  or  eliminate 
the  practice. 

A  writer,  opposing  instal- 
ment selling,  recently  cited  a 
case  where  a  man's  income 
was  $60  per  week  while  he 
had  contracted  for  purchases 
on  the  instalment  plan 
amounting  to  $72  a  week.  Is 
that  a  fair  argument  against 
instalment  buying?  Not  to 
my  reasoning!  It  exposes  the 
lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
two  fools — the  buyer  and 
seller — and  both  will  soon 
learn  better  or  eliminate 
themselves.  The  credit 
granter  in  such  a  case  is  en- 
titled to  his  loss  and  I  doubt 
^^  if  he  would  be  successful 
even  if  he  sold  for  cash. 
The  same  principles  of  credit 
granting  apply  in  the  instalment 
sales  as  in  anything  else.  The  abil- 
ity to  pay  according  to  the  terms  is 
a  question  of  credit  judgment.  That 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  credit  than  has  the  com- 
modity being  purchased.  It  is  wise, 
however,  for  instalment  credit 
granters  to  ask  the  applicant  for  a 
f^tatement  of  his  other  instalment 
purchases,  so  that  in  addition  to 
having  the  picture  of  his  assets  and 
liabilities,  he  may  know  what  obli- 
gations to  meet  out  of  his  income. 
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The  States  of  the. Union  recognize 
the  necessity  of  credit  to  the  poor, 
and  have  provided  lav*fs,  as  we  all 
know,  which  permit  a  charge  of  36 
per  cent  per  annum  and  more  to 
those  whose  credit  is  not  sufficient 
to  get  money  accommodations  for 
less.  The  States  recognize  this  need 
— it  is  all  a  question  of  supply,  de- 
mand, compensation,  and  the  risk  in- 
volved, and  again  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain. 

In  our  city,  contractors  build  long 
rows  of  houses  for  that  class  of  peo- 
ple who  cannot  pay  for  them  except 
on  time.  They  pay  for  their  houses 
as  they  pay  rent,  and  after  their 
homes  are  paid  for  probably  have  as 
much  money,  and  the  houses,  too. 
Had  they  been  forced  to  continue  on 
as  renters,  because  of  their  inability 
to  buy  homes  on  time,  we  would  have 
a  more  shiftless  class  of  citizens. 

Such  large  concerns  as  General 
Electric  Company,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Western  Electric  Company,  Ameri- 
can Radiator  Company,  General 
Motors  and  many  others  are  conduct- 
ing their  own  instalment  sales  plans. 
They  have  the  right  to  sell  their 
products  as  they  see  fit,  and  their 
customers    have    an    equal    right    to 


buy.  Safety  is  assured  because  such 
manufacturers  will  only  do  business 
along  the  lines  of  caution — they 
know  better  on  what  basis  it  is  safe 
to  sell  on  instalments  than  others 
who  know  nothing  of  their  business. 
"Water  seeks  its  level."  People 
will  not  pay  us  more  than  they  have 
to  pay  others  for  financing  service, 
and  why  shouldn't  they  be  the  judge 
as  to  the  value  received?  There  are 
many  different  plans  and  rates  in 
use  covering  instalment  financing, 
but  on  the  average  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  the  cost  is  around  10  per 
cent,  which  is  about  the  difference 
that  the  average  merchant  makes  be- 
tween his  cash  selling  price  and  his 
instalment  time  price.  Instead  of 
the  purchaser  taking  this  10  per 
cent  for  cash  he  prefers  to  buy  on 
time  and  the  Financing  Company 
practically  discounts  the  transaction 
in  his  stead  and  gets  the  10  per  cent. 
As  in  the  case  of  automobiles  the 
increased  volume  resulting  from  in- 
stalment selling  reduces  the  price  of 
practically  any  commodity,  possibly 
at  times  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  financing  charge.  Thus  the  pur- 
chaser buys  enough  cheaper  because 
of  the  volume  resulting  from  instal- 
ment selling  to  pay  more  than  the 


cost  of  it,  thereby  evening  matters. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
financing  company  does  not  lend 
money — purchasing  a  time  sales 
transaction,  payable  monthly  or 
weekly,  for  a  year,  means  a  year's 
service,  correspondence,  calling  on 
delinquents,  travel  expenses,  etc.,  re- 
peated dunning,  and  other  collection 
efforts  and  overhead  expenses,  pay- 
ment exchange  on  checks,  and  usu- 
ally loss  of  interest  in  the  case  of 
delinquent  payments.  In  addition, 
the  financing  company  furnishes  all 
the  legal  forms  for  debtors  and  has 
to  pay  the  market  rate  for  the  money 
they  supply.  The  financing  charge  is 
much  more  for  service  than  for  in- 
terest. 

Is  this  financing  cost  excessive 
when  you  consider  that  the  transac- 
tion runs  for  a  year  and  involves  a 
considerable  overhead  as  against  the 
turn-over  profit  added  to  merchan- 
dise by  the  seller  in  many  lines,  of 
say  20  per  cent  flat?  When  such  a 
seller  receives  settlement  for  his 
goods  in  60  days  he  can  turn  that 
capital  six  times  a  year  and  make 
six  times  20  per  cent  gross  profit  on 
the  same  money  in  a  year's  time 
(120  per  cent  per  annum).  Cer- 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   67] 


Josh  Billings  Writes  an  Ad 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


IT  is  to  be  wondered  that  more  small  businesses 
do  not  strive  to  give  themselves  a  touch  of 
personality  as  a  means  of  identity.  Individu- 
ality stands  out  and  causes  an  enterprise  to  be 
remembered  when  others  of  its  class  are  forgotten. 
There  is  a  small  hotel  on  the  Mohawk  Trail 
most  engagingly  named  The  Inn  of  Charlmont. 
The  proprietor's  name  is  Rowell,  a  name  full  of 
advertising  suggestion,  though  he  asserts  he 
never  heard  of  George  P.  of  sainted  memory.  But 
at  any  rate,  besides  furnishing  good  beds  and 
unusually  good  meals,  he  has  given  his  house 
character  by  several  interesting  touches  which 
entertain  his  guests  and  enable  them  to  while 
away  pleasantly  the  minutes  while  waiting  for 
dinner.  The  house  has  been  an  inn  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  is  naturally  associated 
intimately  with  the  history-soaked  country  around 
it.  On  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  old  prints,  maps 
and  broad  sheets  all  bearing  on  local  history,  but 
some  of  them  reaching  back  into  old  England,  as, 
for  instance,  a  steel  engraving  of  the  noble  person 
after  whom  Charlmont  was  named. 

This,  however,  has  been  done  before.    It  was  in 


the  dining-room  that  the  innkeeper's  originality 
really  asserted  itself.  Hung  on  the  walls  of  this 
room  were  neatly  lettered  quotations,  all  tributes 
to  inns.  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  dictum  was  there, 
of  course,  and  Shenstone's  melancholy  verses,  and 
an  interesting  extract  from  Thoreau.  There  were 
two  excerpts  from  the  Bible,  one  being  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  But  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection were  these  words  giving  Josh  Billings' 
idea  of  a  good  hotel: 

"There  are  hotels  that  are  a  joy  upon  earth,  whare 
a  man  pays  his  bill  az  cheerfully  az  he  did  the  parson 
who  married  him,  whare  you  kant  find  the  landlord 
unless  you  look  in  the  kitchen,  whare  servants  glide 
around  like  angels  of  .mercy,  whare  the  beds  fit  a 
man's  back  like  the  feathers  on  a  goose,  and  whare 
the  vittles  taste  just  az  tho  yure  wife  or  your  mother 
had  fried  them." 

This  shows  what  Josh  might  have  done  as  an 
ad-writer.  The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  set 
beside  Bob  Ingersoll's  well-known  tribute  to  corn 
whisky.  The  passage  about  the  beds  is  especially 
felicitous. 
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How  Rural  Dealers  Are  Keeping 
Farm  Trade  at  Home 

By  De  Leslie  Jones 


THE  rural  dealers  are  tre- 
mendously awake  to  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  trade  at  home. 
And  that  means,  inevitably,  a  better 
appreciation  of  nationally  advertised 
goods,  and  a  more  zestful  coopera- 
tion with  national  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  sales  stimulation. 

Here  is  the  situation  in  few 
words:  The  automobile  was  a  sharp 
enough  challenge,  but  good  roads  and 
the  coming  of  the  chain  store  to  rural 
villages  have  been  the  deepest  goads 


of  all.     In  earlier  days  the  automo- 
bile   didn't    damage    local    trade    so 
greatly   because   poor   roads   offered 
little  facility  for  shopping  trips  five, 
ten  or  twenty  miles  away.   Then  the 
good    roads    movement    got    under 
way;    beautiful    concrete    roads    ar- 
rived over  which  one  might  literally 
roller-coast  to  the  "big  town."  Then 
in  an  era  of  closed  cars,  a  winter 
drive  for  shopping  to  the  big  town 
by  the  women  of  the  family  became 
no  hardship  at  all.     Then  the  chain 
store  came  to  the  little  village 
•     to  lend  pep  to  the  situation. 
What  is  the  rural  dealer  do- 
ing     for      self-preservation? 
Some  of  them  are  doing  noth- 
ing except  to  arrange  their  af- 
fairs for  their  demise  and  a 
decent   burial!     "I  know   my 
days     are     numbered,"     one 
dealer   in   a   small   town   told 
me,  when  I  gently  chided  him 
for   the    frightfully    unkempt 
condition  of  his  windows,  the 
absence   of   new   stock.      "I'll 


last  maybe  three  more  years.  I'm 
trying  to  sell  what  I've  got.  I've 
been  here  30  years;  once  my  place 
was  post-office,  political  meeting 
hall  and  the  village  center  of  life. 
Practically  everybody  bought  from 
me.  Now  they  buy  not  only  from 
the  new  chain  grocery  in  town,  but 
also  from  the  larger  town  eight 
miles  away;  and  even  go  out  of  the 
county,  to  the  city  twenty-two  miles 
away.  Once  I  operated  two  wagons, 
taking  orders  and  making  deliveries 
within  a  range  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles.  I  didn't  mind  mail  order 
competition;  I  didn't  mind  autos. 
But  these  concrete  roads  and  the 
chain  stores  are  my  death-knell." 

The  vigorous  and  the  young,  how- 
ever are  at  the  stage  of  research  and 
united  action — which  is  the  most 
hopeful  possible  stage.  For  instance : 
The  Merchants  Committee  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Logan,  coun- 
ty seat  of  Cache,  Utah,  made  a  re- 
search not  long  ago  to  find  out  how 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  49] 


THE  advent  of  tlic 
automobile  and 
the  chain  store  has 
confronted  the  rural 
dealer  with  the  prob- 
lem of  retaining  farm 
trade.  The  result  is 
that  either  the  coun- 
try store  is  passing  out 
of  existence  or  is  meet- 
ing competition  suc- 
cessfully  by  using 
modern  merchandis- 
ing methods  and  fea- 
turing nationally  ad- 
vertised products. 
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NICKEL  and  varnish,  streamline  and  balloon,  and  the  glitter  of  show-window  retouching  take  second 
place  in  the  new  Dodge  advertisements.  Dodge  Brothers  have  hitched  their  Type-B  Sedan  to  the 
star  of  "human-interest"- — -the  sort  of  scenario  that  publishers  put  on  magazine  covers  to  warm  the  cockles 
of  the  heart.  As  a  result.  Dodge  Brothers  have  not  only  obtained  a  series  of  advertisements  plausible 
for   their   ease,   but    have   made   it    much   less   difficult  to  read  the  type-matter  contained  in  the  space 
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How  Long  Will  the  Boom  Last? 


By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


1 


COME  from  the  crazy  State," 
announced  my  vis-a-vis  on  the 
dining  car  this  morning. 

"Yes?"  I  said  politely,  "and  how 
are  things  around  Miami?" 

"Flourishing,  I  r  e  c  k  o  n,"  he 
drawled,  "leastways  they  were  when 
I  left.  I  make  more  out  of  real  estate 
than  out  of  my  store.  I've  built  two 
homes  for  myself  and  sold  'em.  Now 
I  am  putting  up  another.  And  some 
sucker's  going  to  pay  my  price — if 
it  isn't  too  latel" 

He  voiced  the  real  flaw  in  Florida. 
Everybody  asks  of  the  boom,  not  how 
strong,  but  how  long. 

For  every  man  investing  his  own 
real  money  in  permanent  develop- 
ments a  hundred  first-payment  car- 
petbaggers swarm  to  filch  quick 
profits.  Since  these  speculators 
create  no  additional  wealth,  they  take 
the  long  trip  simply  to  pass  around 
each  others  money,  like  so  many  chil- 
dren playing  the  good  old  game  of 
"Button,  button,  who's  got  the  but- 
ton?" 

And,  whichever  of  them  finally 
gets  caught  with  the  button  will  have 
to  stand  a  loss  somewhere  near  the 
combined  profits  of  all  those  who 
came — and  went— before. 

Business  sites  in  Miami,  I  am  told, 
now  sell  at  the  same  rate  per  front 
foot  as  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
Granting  Miami  her  full  350,000, 
nobody  can,  in  times  of  normal  busi- 
ness, afford  to  carry  on  any  store, 
shop  or  ordinary  commercial  enter- 
prise with  such  a  rent. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  continue 
what  we  may  call  the  present  normal 
abnormal  business,  land  values  must 
continue  always  to  rise.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  Miami  real  estate 
must  begin  selling  at  top  Chicago 
and  New  York  rates  long  before  the 
town's  permanent  population  has 
anywhere  near  made  good  the 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  prices  already 
paid. 

This  inflation  might,  and,  of 
course,  may  continue  indefinitely. 
But  people  tire  of  the  good  old  game. 
Prices  get  too  high  for  the  pikers; 
men  with  real  money  sit  around  and 
play  poker  until  the  break  comes. 

Then,  as  sometimes  happens  on 
Wall  Street,  "distribution"  is 
effected,  which  in  this  case  means 
that  a  lot  of  tourists,  who  intended 
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to  spend  only  a  month's  holiday  and 
a  small  first  payment,  find  them- 
selves holding  not  only  the  button, 
but  the  bag;  stuck,  not  only  with 
the  needle,  but  the  title. 

THE  great  Dutch  Tulip  Bulb 
frenzy  of  1640,  the  Mississippi 
Bubble  of  1817,  and  the  opening  of 
Public  Lands  in  Kansas,  the  Oil 
Fields  of  Texas,  in  1920,  and  our 
own  little  flurry  at  Rockaway  Beach 
furnish  us  reasonably  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  Florida  state  of 
mind.  And  so  does  this  old  but  il- 
luminating story: 

A  colored  gentleman  down  in 
South  Georgia  caught  in  the  back- 
spin  of  the  boom  disappeared  for 
several  days.  On  return  he  answered 
he  had  sold  his  houn'  dog,  Moses, 
for  $500. 

"Yes,  sah,"  he  chortled,  "they  all 
'11  buy  anything  down  that  country." 

"If  you  done  sold  old  Moses  for 
any  $500,"  inquired  a  skeptical 
friend,  "how  about  them  two  bits 
you  owes  me?" 

"We'll,"  hesitated  the  capitalist, 
"I  didn't  get  so  much  cash  for 
Moses." 

"Thought  you  done  said  $500?" 

"Yes,  but  they  paid  me  in  cats — 
two  fine  cats — each  worth  $250." 

In  spite  of  the  cats  and  dogs,  how- 
ever ;  in  spite  of  its  present  prosper- 
ity, Florida's  future  is  secure. 

As  Roger  Babson  points  out,  Flor- 
ida  has    (1)    Sunshine,    (2)    Phos- 


phates, (3)  Moisture,  (4)  Nearness 
to  Markets.  He  might  well  have 
added  (5)  A  liberal  Income  and  In- 
heritance Tax  law;  and  (6)  Leaders 
— promoters,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  leaders — whose  imagination  and 
energy  make  them  worthy  successors 
to  Flagler  and  James  J.  Hill. 

So  far  as  his  pragmatic  vision 
carries,  Babson  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion. But  Ponce  de  Leon,  Florida's 
first  tourist,  who  never  laid  eye  on  a 
statistic,  saw  the  Land  of  Flowers 
in  its  truer  value. 

Ponce  sought,  you  will  remember, 
the  Fountain  of  Youth.  And,  as  our 
United  States  grows  richer  and 
younger,  with  par  in  stocks  less  im- 
portant than  par  in  strokes;  when 
golden  sunshine  and  blue  ocean 
count  as  much  as  gold  dollars  and 
green  engravings — then  millions  of 
Ponce's  followers  will  pour  down 
from  the  cold  cities  and  wind-swept 
acres  to  relax  and  be  comfortable  in 
their  old  age. 

For  years  the  wealthy,  who  don't 
particularly  need  it,  have  played  at 
Palm  Beach.  From  now  on,  the 
whole  nation — that  does  need  it 
tremendously — will  seek  increasing- 
ly, if  not  the  legendary  Fountain  of 
Youth,  at  least  the  newly  discovered 
Fountain  of  Youthfulness. 

Nevertheless,  any  advertising  man 
who  has  converted  his  Liberty  Bonds 
and  bought  his  ticket  for  Florida 
might  do  well  to  remember  the  fa- 
mous advice  to  a  young  man  about 
to  kiss  a  girl:  "Don't  hurry,  don't 
rush;   take  your  time, — it's  there!" 

Florida  is  about  as  big  as  Italy. 
Italy  takes  fairly  good  care  of  some 
40,000,000  people — many  more  than 
will  reach  Florida  for  a  few  years. 

THE  carpetbaggers  who  see  this 
heliotropic  hegira  simply  as  a 
chance  for  quick  turn  in  real  estate, 
who  put  up  a  shoestring  in  the  hope 
of  taking  home  a  snappy  pair  of 
patent  leathers,  are  merely  an  inci- 
dent. The  higher  they  run  real 
estate,  the  longer  they  delay  the 
empire.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  so 
certain  as  that  Florida  lots  are 
worthless  except  they  sell  at  prices 
reasonable  to  people  who  will  actual- 
ly settle  on  them. 

Therefore,  it  is,  perhaps  to  the 
credit   of   advertising,    that    it   has, 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  82] 
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Tomorrow's  Business  Miracles 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


NOT  one  person  in 
ten  is  fully  aware 
of  the  tremendous 
changes  wrought  by 
science  in  the  everyday 
problems  of  people  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  So- 
ciety at  large  is  only  now 
commencing  to  realize  its 
fundamental  dependence 
upon  scientific  work. 
Thousands  of  business 
men  still  confound  science 
with  mere  theory  and  see 
little  place  for  it  in  their 
businesses. 

Folks  worried  about 
what  the  horse  would  do 
when  the  auto  came.  Now 
we  have  nearly  twenty 
million  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  and  yet 
there  are  more  horses 
than  ever.  Theatrical 
people  were  afraid  of  the 
movies,  and  now  the 
movies  are  alarmed  over 
the  rapid  growth  of  the 
radio. 

Not  so  many  years  ago, 
it  was  the  chief  aim  of 
the  newspaper  to  lead 
citizens.  Now  the  prime  purpose  of 
most  newspapers  is  to  guide  buyers. 
The  power  of  the  press  is  being 
shifted.  People  are  being  directed 
how  to  buy  rather  than  how  to 
think.  We  used  to  talk  of  "educating 
the  people,"  now  we  say  that  we  are 
going  to  "sell  them  an  idea."  We 
have  not  only  new  ways,  but  new 
words  as  well.  Instead  of  merely 
seeking  the  approval  of  the  people, 
we  now  employ  all  the  arts  known  to 
the  scientific  use  of  the  printed  word 
to  overpower  them. 

Nations  like  individuals  have  un- 
dergone revolutionary  changes.  In 
the  past,  practically  all  of  the  great 
empires  extended  for  a  few  hundred 
miles  and  lasted  for  a  few  years. 
Egypt  was  a  land  of  fame,  and  yet 
■what  was  it  except  a  pyramid  for  the 
Pharaohs?  Old  Rome  was  once 
spoken  of  as  the  "orbis  terrarum," 
or  ancient  world,  but  today  it  is  a 
mere  fringe  of  bathing  beaches 
crowded  with  a  newly  developed 
aristocracy  of  American  vintage. 

A  generation  ago  $10,000  was  con- 
sidered a  large  appropriation  for  a 


corporation's  annual  program  of  ad- 
vertising. Today  Henry  Ford  spends 
$6,000,000  yearly  to  tell  his  story; 
Wrigley  spends  $3,500,000  to  popu- 
larize chewing  gum;  Campbell  ad- 
vertises soup,  to  the  tune  of  $1,500,- 
000,  while  it  costs  Procter  and 
Gamble  $1,200,000  to  tell  people  that 
Ivory  Soap  floats. 

WHEN  a  ship  is  fastened  to  a 
dock  by  several  cables,  the 
shortest  cable  determines  the  distance 
the  ship  can  drift  from  the  dock.  If 
we  substitute  nations  for  ships,  the 
shortest  cable  that  has  limited  the 
progress  of  a  people  has  been  the 
food  supply.  In  this  present  age 
conditions  have  so  changed  that  the 
limiting  cable  is  mechanical  power — 
not  food  or  timber.  The  greatness 
of  a  nation  today  is  measured  by  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  fuel  and 
not  the  total  population.  The  United 
States  has  become  the  leader  of  na- 
tions because  we  have'  developed  an 
energy  supply  equivalent  to  60  man- 
power for  every  person  living  in  our 
land.     Of   greater   importance   than 


all  else  is  the  fact  that 
this  energy  is  available  in 
the  form  of  electricity  at 
the  astonishingly  low  cost 
of  $4.00  per  man-power 
year.  In  other  words,  it 
costs  us  only  $4.00  to  buy 
as  much  mechanical  power 
as  would  be  supplied  by 
a  pair  of  human  hands 
employed  in  some  voca- 
tional line  for  an  entire 
year.  This  explains  why 
population  totals  mean  so 
little  unless  the  people 
are  in  possession  of  many 
machines  and  unlimited 
supplies  of  mechanical 
energy.  The  case  of 
China  is  an  example  in 
point. 

Even  the  modern  farm 
is  becoming  mechanized 
and  may  now  be  consid- 
ered more  or  less  of  a 
"food  factory."  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  now 
spending  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for 
automobiles,  and  about 
half  that  sum  for  farm 
equipment.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  there  were  500,- 
000  tractors  on  farms,  which  com- 
pares with  only  35,000  seven  years 
ago.  During  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  over  7000 
per  cent  in  the  use  of  tractors  on 
farms. 

It  is  science  that  is  banishing 
mystery,  eliminating  superstition, 
and  doing  away  with  the  bonds  of 
precedent.  The  pretty  wife  with  a 
market  basket  on  her  arm  was  doubt- 
less a  picturesque  object,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  the  telephone  has 
caused  her  to  pass  almost  entirely 
out  of  American  life  in  urban  com- 
munities. The  telephone  shopper  is 
replacing  the  pedestrian.  We  may 
lament  the  passing  of  simplicity  and 
the  expansion  of  our  realm,  but  the 
demands  of  the  day  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  change  with  the  times 
or  fall  to  the  rear  in  the  race  life 
has  now  set  for  us. 

We  have  hardly  commenced  our 
investigations  in  the  field  of  alloys. 
It  would  be  a  life's  work  for  any 
chemist  to  take  three  common 
metals  and  carry  to  completion  the 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78] 
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Pounding,  Pounding,  Pounding 

IF  any  man  doubts  the  power  of  advertising,  let  him 
consider  the  history  of  the  rubber  heel.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  only  pair  of  rubber  heels  worn  was  a 
pair  fashioned  by  Humphrey  O'Sullivan,  a  printer,  to 
"save"  his  feet  as  he  stood  at  the  case. 

Today,  we  are  reliably  informed,  something  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  shoes  produced  in  this  country  are 
equipped  with  rubber  heels  when  they  leave  the  store! 

No  brilliant  stroke  of  salesmanship  this,  but  the 
steady,  almost  monotonous,  pounding  of  rubber  heel 
advertising  on  the  public  mind. 

Confusion  in  Brand  Names 

THE  immense  number  of  brand  names  in  existence 
for  common  commodities  is  more  and  more  becom- 
ing a  business  menace.  In  radio,  in  toilet  preparations, 
hosiery,  candy  and  in  food  articles  the  confusion  is 
particularly  apparent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  looked  into 
this  subject  in  regard  to  butter.  A  survey  shows  that 
39  different  brands  of  butter  were  used  by  421  house- 
wives. Seventy-nine  various  brands  were  listed  by 
those  421  housewives  as  being  butter  brands  they  re- 
membered. A  great  many  were  confused  by  them, 
mis-spelled  and  otherwise  mixed  up  especially,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many,  the  names  are  very  similar. 

The  result  of  such  confusion  was  frequent  change  of 
brand  purchased.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  housewives 
had  used  the  brand  now  on  their  tables  only  6  months 
or  less,  and  only  8  per  cent  had  used  the  same  brand 
over  ten  years.  Fifty  per  cent  had  used  one  brand  2^2 
years  or  less. 

Incidentally  the  brand  found  most  popular  was  a 
chain  store  brand ;  and  the  second  most  popular  was 
another  chain  store  brand  only  6  months  old,  but  also 
widely  advertised. 

Brands  existing  amid  a  welter  of  innumerable  and 
often  closely  similar  brands  are  hard  to  remember,  and 
only  intensive  advertising  can  save  them  from  oblivion. 
Highly  original,  scientifically  chosen  names  and  designs 
are  also  important  in  such  an  over-crowded  field. 

M.  L-  Wilson  Defines  Advertising 

IT  seems  to  us  that  M.  L.  Wilson,  vice-president  of 
the  Blackman  Company,  contributed  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  importance  of  advertis- 
ing when  he  wrote: 

"By  advertising  I  mean  anything  that  affects  the  repu- 
tation of  a  business. 

"It  includes  the  message  which  salesmen  carry;  it 
includes  the  dress  and  performance  of  the  product;  it 
includes  the  method  of  handling,  billing  and  other 
things  affecting  trade  relations. 

"In  fact,  advertising  includes  everything  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  reputation  of  the  business." 

This  definition  of  advertising  gives  point  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  further  statement  that  "Better  advertising  is 


the   outward   and   visible    sign   of   a   better  conducted 
business." 

Lest  Any  Have  Misunderstood 

READERS  will  recall  the  discussion  initiated  by 
Charles  Austin  Bates  with  his  article  "What  Do 
We  Mean  When  We  Talk  About  Quality  Circulation?" 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  April  8,  and  which 
was  followed  by  articles  by  E.  E.  Calkins,  Sara  H. 
Birchall  and  L.  E.  McGivena.  In  opening  our  columns 
to  this  friendly  controversy,  it  was  specifically  stated 
that  we  did  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  the  theories 
of  the  various  writers;  that  the  articles  were  in  the 
nature  of  an  honest  examination  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental considerations  of  advertising  and  that  we  would 
be  glad  to  publish  articles  equally  candid  and  construc- 
tive by  way  of  refutation. 

The  publishers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  criticise  the 
reference  in  one  of  the  articles  to  a  single  "typical" 
family  as  regular  readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
They  feel  that  our  readers  may  gain  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  we  believe  this  single  family  represents 
the  entire  Atlantic  circulation.  If  this  impression 
exists,  we  wish  to  correct  it. 

Obviously,  no  one  family  can  possibly  represent  the 
entire  circulation  of  any  periodical — any  more  than  the 
Third  Avenue  cloak  model  Miss  Birchall  so  amusingly 
referred  to — or  the  "Mr.  Stuyvesant"  himself — repre- 
sents the  entire  circulation  of  Vogue.  It  is  far  from 
the  intention  of  this  publication  to  cast  aspersions  upon 
the  class  of  subscribers  of  any  magazine  or  newspaper 
referred  to  either  directly  or  by  implication.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  the  situation  perfectly  clear 
in  the  interest  of  the  writers  of  the  various  articles  and 
all  the  publishers  mentioned. 

Why  Do  Manufacturers  Advertise? 

THE  Association  of  British  Advertising  Agents  is 
endeavoring  to  focus  manufacturers'  attention  on 
the  value  of  advertising  and  the  functions  of  an  adver- 
tising agent. 

One  advertisement  bears  the  question  which  heads 
this  editorial,  which  it  answers  in  this  fashion : 

"Because  they  find  that  by  advertising  they  can  sell  more  of 
their  goods  and  reduce  the  costs  of  manufacture.  The  better  the 
advertising  the  greater  is  the  increase  in  sales. 

"The  best  advertising  is  created  by  specialists.  Just  as  the 
manufacturer  specializes  in  production,  so  does  the  advertising 
agency  in  selling  and  advertising. 

"An  advertising  agency  is  a  specialized  organization  which  can 
bring  to  any  problem  of  selling  the  highly  technical  knowledge 
which  it  has  gained  from  selling  different  articles  in  as  many 
different  markets." 

To  those  of  us  who  make  our  living  in  advertising 
these  statements  seem  very  simple  and  elementary. 
But  not  all  business  men,  even  in  this  country  where 
everybody  is  supposed  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
advertising  sophistication,  understand  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  advertising,  and  still  fewer  have  even  a 
remote  idea  of  the  functions  of  an  advertising  agency. 

Might  not  a  program  of  elementary  advertising  such 
as  this  one  which  the  British  agents  have  inaugurated 
be  worthwhile  here? 
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Orthoepephobia 

By  Edward  Pousland 

Director  of  Publicity,  American  Letter  Company 


THE  most  hard- 
headed  and  mentally 
stable  of  advertis- 
ing managers  is  not  with- 
out his  "pet"  aversion, 
his  particular,  and  pecu- 
liai'ly  individual  and 
wholly  unreasoned 
"hunch."  He  may  be  en- 
dowed with  great  cour- 
age when  it  comes  to 
weathering  an  acute  busi- 
ness crisis;  or  he  may 
have  the  hundredth  man's 
allotment  of  sang  froid 
in  dealing  with  tempest- 
uous customers.  But,  this 
same  individual,  his  ex- 
cellent horse-sense  and 
splendid  equilibrium  not- 
withstanding, may  be  as 
timid  as  a  child  when  it 
comes  to  looking  out  of  a 
sixth  story  window.  If 
he  does  suffer  from  this 
particular  sort  of  timid- 
ity— that  is  to  say,  be- 
comes dizzy  and  has  an 
insane  desire  to  jump  out 
of  the  window — he  is  at  — ^— 
once  to  be  classified  as  an  aeropho- 
biac,  suffering  from  a  definite 
idiosyncrasy — the  "fear  of  high 
places."  Should  he,  however,  scoff 
at  the  sufferers  of  aerophobia,  his 
laugh  may  turn  "yellow,"  as  the 
French  say,  when  it  comes  to  skoto- 
phobia — the  "fear  of  dark  places," 
or  agoraphobia — the  "fear  of  open 
spaces,"  or  again  claustrophobia — 
"the  fear  of  shut-in  places." 

And,  perhaps,  the  most  recently 
classified  "nervous  fear" — one  which 
has  become,  in  recent  years,  so 
alarmingly  general  as  to  call  for 
recognition  as  a  separate  disease  re- 
quiring a  distinct  type  of  psycho- 
therapy— is  "orthoepephobia."  This 
particular  derangement  has  been 
found  to  be  the  characteristic  ner- 
vous disease  of  advertising  men  just 
as  hypochondria  is  the  chosen 
neurotic  affliction  of  middle-aged 
society   women. 

Orthoepephobia  is  the  fear  of,  or 
aversion  to,  simple,  correct,  polite, 
and  grammatical  language.  Its  on- 
set is  often  gradual,  but  sometimes 
sudden  and  acute.  The  "germ"  of 
orthoepephobia  is  a  psychic  or  men- 
tal "germ":   it  is  a  false  idea,   an 


"idee  fixe,"   which   develops   in  the 
minds  of  the  patient. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Mr. 
R.  D.  L.  of  the  H.  N.  Company  hired, 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  a  new 
advertising  manager.  This  new  offi- 
cial— a  "ten  thousand  dollar"  man — 
was  the  "go-getter"  type  of  person 
who  had  received  his  training  in  the 
school  of  hard  knocks. 

DURING  the  first  few  months  of 
his  employment,  the  new  adver- 
tising manager  showed  no  particular 
signs  of  abnormality.  His  allotted 
field  was  direct-mail.  The  concern  in 
question  had  for  years — with  aver- 
age success — been  circularizing  an 
excellently  worked  out  list  of  some 
fifty  thousand  names.  A  yearly  cata- 
log, leaflets,  occasional  broadsides, 
and,  particularly,  sales  letters  had 
been  used  for  more  than  forty  years ; 
in  fact,  "circular"  letters  had  been 
used  by  the  concern  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  The  general  plan  of 
yearly  campaign  had  been  laid  out 
some  thirty  years  previously,  and 
since  that  time  no  radical  divergence 
from  the  plan  or  style  of  copy  used 
had  occurred.     Consequently,  it  was 


conceivable  that  an  up-to- 
d  a  t  e  advertising  man 
could  do  a  creditable 
piece  of  preliminary  work 
by  bringing  the  copy  up 
to  date. 

The  catalog,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  a  sort 
of  sales  circular,  had 
hardly  varied  since  1895. 
Its  whole  make-up  re- 
called the  florid  ornamen- 
tation of  the  "eighties," 
the  rococo  period  in  the 
printing  art  as  well  as  in 
architecture.  The  copy 
itself  well  characterized 
the  ponderous  elaborate- 
ness of  the  period,  and 
might  well  have  been  mis- 
taken for  an  excerpt  from 
a  sermon  written  by  a 
mid-Victorian  Anabaptist 
pastor.  But,  despite  its 
puffiness,  its  self-imposed 
dignity  and  conceit  which 
betrayed  a  total  lack  of 
a  sense  of  humor  on  the 
part  of  the  original  ad- 
vertising man,  the  copy 
was,  at  least,  grammatical  to  a  fault, 
perfectly  balanced  as  to  sentence 
structure,  precise  to  the  nth  degree 
in  the  use  of  punctuation,  exclusive, 
in  the  most  absolute  sense,  of  the 
use  of  trivial  or  slangy  expressions. 
In  a  word,  most  of  the  copy  still  in 
use  by  this  concern  was  as  much  out 
of  the  spirit  of  the  present-day  as 
would  be  a  McKinley  button  or  a 
moustache  cup. 

The  new  advertising  manager,  our 
latent  orthoepephobiac,  was  not  the 
last  to  recognize  these  facts.  His 
first  piece  of  work  consisted  in  the 
simplification,  the  modernization,  of 
the  copy.  The  first  piece  of  copy 
prepared  by  the  original  copy- 
writer was,  indeed,  the  first  to  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  new  advertis- 
ing man.  The  "Father  of  the  Busi- 
ness," its  first  President,  had  em- 
ployed this  copy-writer  on  the 
strength  of  his  ability  as  demon- 
strated in  a  real  estate  advertise- 
ment which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
personal  use  of  this  first  chief  execu- 
tive.   It  follows: 

"I  can  sell  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  dollars,  a  palace,  a  sweet 
and  pensive  retirement,  on  the  virgin 
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Bruce  Barton 


Rot  S.  Durstine 


Alex  F.  Osborn 


BartDn,DuTStine  ®  Osbom 


INCORPORATED 


oyjN  advertising  agency  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 
these  account  executives  and  department  heads 


Mary  L.  Alexander 
Joseph  Alger 
J.A.  Archbald,jr. 
R.  P.  Bagg 
W.R.Baker,  jr. 
Frank  Baldwin 
Bruce  Barton 
Robert  Barton 
G.  Kane  Campbell 
H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Francis  Corcoran 
Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
Webster  David 

C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
W.J.Delany 
W.J.Donlan 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
G.  G.  Flory 

R.  C.  Gellert 
B.  E.  Giffen 
Geo.  F.  Gouge 
Gilson  B.  Gray 
Mabel  P.  Hanford 


Chester  E.  Haring 
F.  W.  Hatch 
Clara  S.  Hawkins 
P.  M.  Hollister 
F.  G.  Hubbard 
Matthew  Hufnagel 
S.  P.  Irvin 
Charles  D.  Kaiser 
R.  N.  King 

D.  P.  Kingston 
Charles  J.  Lumb 
Robert  D.  MacMillen 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osbom 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
T.  Arnold  Rau 
Irene  Smith 
John  C.  Sterling 
J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 
A.  A.  Trenchard 
Charles  Wadsworth 
D.  B.  Wheeler 
CS.Woolley 

J.  H.  Wright 


NEW  YORK 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 


BOSTON 

30  NEWBURY  STREET 


BUFFALO 
110  DELAWARE  AVENUE 


Member  American  Association  of  Advertwing  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  T^atiotwl  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Advertising  Men  Honor  Stoddart 


UPWARD  of  350  ad- 
V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g  men 
gathered  at  a  ban- 
quet in  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  in  Chicago  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  to  honor 
Charles  H.  Stoddard  upon 
his  completion  of  fifty 
years  of  continuous  ser- 
vice in  the  profession. 
That  these  guests  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York,  and  that 
many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them  owed 
their  starts  and  no  small 
degree  of  their  successes 
to  Mr.  Stoddard,  explains 
more  forcibly  than  words 
the  great  magnetism  and 
unusual  combination  of 
qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  character  of 
one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  advertising  has  =^=^== 
known. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  born  in  Delphi, 
N.  Y.,  on  January  26,  1854.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  went 
to  New  York  City  in  1873,  where  for 
a  year  he  was  employed  by  a  manu- 
facturing chemist.  His  first  connec- 
tion with  advertising  came  in  1875 
when  he  took  the  position  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sunday  School  Times 


Ar  Dinner  given  to  Charles  H.  Stoddart.  Left  to  right: 
Reverend  Von  Ogden  Vogt,  Albert  D.  Lasker,  Gil- 
bert T,  Hodges,  Ray  Woltz,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Wilbur  D. 
Nesbit,  Mr.  Stoddart,  E.  T.  Meredith,  Douglas  Malloch, 
Homer    J.    Buckley,    Stanley    Clague,    J.    B.    MacLean 


and  the  Baptist  Teacher.  He  served 
on  these  and  other  religious  and  mail 
order  papers  for  several  years,  be- 
coming associated  with  Frank  Mun- 
sey in  1882  at  the  inception  of  the 
Golden  Argosy,  now  the  Argosy- 
Allstory  Weekly.  He  went  to  Chi- 
cago in  1888  as  western  director  of 
the  Munsey  company  and  has  served 
in  that  capacity  ever  since  that  date. 


At  the  honor  guests' 
table  sat  Frank  Munsey; 
Col.  J.  B.  MacLean  of  To- 
ronto; George  M.  Rey- 
nolds, president  of  the 
Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Chicago ;  Ray 
Woltz  of  Chicago;  the 
Reverend  Von  Ogden  Vogt 
of  Chicago,  and  Wilbur 
Nesbit,  also  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Woltz  and  Mr.  Nes- 
bit acted  as  toastmasters 
and  contributed  much 
spirited  repartee  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
The  speakers  included 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  with 
whom  Mr.  Stoddart  has 
been  associated  for  forty- 
three  years;  Albert  D. 
Lasker,  former  head  of 
the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  and  now  presi- 
dent of  Lord  &  Thomas; 
Douglas  Malloch,  noted 
■  Chicago  humorist  and 
poet;  and  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  advertising  director  of  the 
Munsey  publications.  The  Reverend 
Von  Ogden  Vogt  pronounced  the  in- 
vocation, and  Miss  Margery  Maxwell 
of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  sang  sev- 
eral selections.  D.  M.  Lord,  founder 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  made  the  trip 
from  New  York,  while  Ben  Levin, 
author  of  Chicago's  pioneer  agency 
men,  journeyed  from  Los  Angeles. 
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These  Five  Departmental 

Railway  Publications 
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select  the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach 
— the  men  who  specify  and  influence  the 
purchases  of  your  products. 

The  departmental  organization  in  the 
railway  industry  and  the  widely  different 
activities  make  it  necessary  to  gain  the  in- 
terest and  confidence  of  each  department 
individually.  You  can  do  this  effectively 
through  the  Railway  Service  Unit  for  each 
publication  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  one  branch  of  railway  service. 


Our  Research  Department  will  gladly 
cooperate  with  you  in  determining 
the  railway  market  for  your  products 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago:  608  South  Dearborn  St.     Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Ave. 
San  Francisco   Washington,  D.  C.   Ne»r  Orleans,  Mandeville,  La. 

London 


A.  B.C. 

and. 
A.B.P. 
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How  to  Make  Your  Direct  Mail 
More  Convincing 

By  Richard  W.  Freeman 

Advertising  and  Sales  Manager,  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company 


IN  my  opinion  mail  order  adver- 
tising is,  as  a  type,  the  most  con- 
vincing. There  is  a  perfectly 
sound  reason  for  the  super-convinc- 
ingness, if  I  may  thus  describe  it,  of 
mail  order  advertising.  It  is  this: 
It  has  to  be.  This  form  of  advertis- 
ing exists  solely  on  its  merits.  The 
advertisement  that  attempts  to  sell 
something  direct — to  create  interest, 
arouse  desire,  and  make  the  sale  all 
at  one  reading — must  make  good  or 
die.  There's  no  half  way  about  it. 
Figures  showing  the  actual  returns 
are  carefully  tabulated.  Here  is  the 
acid  test  of  the  power  of  the  printed 
or  written  word  to  convince  the 
reader  that  the  article  or  service  ad- 
vertised will  please,  satisfy,  and 
wholly  repay  him  for  his  investment. 
The  convincing  features  of  mail 
order  advertising  are  the  free  trial 
privilege,  the  guarantee,  the  state- 
ment of  quantity  already  sold,  the 
testimonials  of  satisfied  purchasers, 
the  offer  to  send  on  approval  without 
a  penny  in  advance. 

The  Free  Trial 

MANY  of  the  factors  of  mail 
order  copy  can  well  be  adopted 
by  the  advertiser  who  sells  his 
product  through  dealers  or  agencies. 
Tak;e  the  free  trial  privilege  for  ex- 
ample. The  manufacturers  of  house- 
hold appliances,  office  equipment, 
electrical  specialties  can  afford  to 
make  the  trial  privilege  offer  a  big 
point  in  their  advertising  copy.  The 
opportunities  in  this  direction  are 
almost  limitless.  Last  year  the  ad- 
vertisers of  four  different  makes  of 
automobiles,  upon  learning  that  I 
was  in  the  market  for  a  new  car,  al- 
lowed me  on  consecutive  week-ends 
to  try  out  their  cars  just  as  though 
they  were  my  own.  No  mention  of 
the  trial  privilege  was  made  in  their 
copy — but  I  was  finally  convinced. 

Use  of  Testimonials 

IN    the    judicious    use    of    testi- 
monials may  often  be  found  the 
vital  spark  so  essential  to  convinc- 


ingness. There's  nothing  more  ef- 
fective as  a  sales  aid  than  word  of 
mouth  advertising.  Testimonials 
and  recommendations  from  satisfied 
users  are  the  nearest  approach,  in 
the  printed  form,  to  word  of  mouth 
advertising.  You  find  a  cigar  you 
like — you  tell  your  friends  of  your 
satisfaction — -that  leads  to  more 
sales  and  starts  an  endless  chain  of 
good  will.  So  does  the  testimonial 
work.  If  you  publish  signed  letters 
from  users  you  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  convincing  the  reader 
that  your  product  has  the  merit  you 
claim. 

Signatures  and  Photographs 

WHEN  using  testimonials,  let 
the  signature  of  the  user  ap- 
pear. Unsigned  testimonials  are 
valueless.  If  you  are  planning  an 
"Ad"  for  national  circulation  have 
your  testimonials  from  as  many 
parts  of  the  country  as  possible. 
Let  them  be  widely  distributed  so 
your  readers  will  know  there  are 
satisfied  users  nearby.  For  instance, 
if  you  are  advertising  shrubs  or 
plants  for  gardens  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  have  all  your  testimonials 
from  the  South  if  many  of  your  read- 
ers live  in  the  North.  The  plant  that 
flourishes  in  a  warm  climate  may  not 
be  suited  to  a  colder  region.  Suppose 
you  are  advertising  for  salesmen  or 
agents.  The  most  convincing  point 
you  can  bring  out  is  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  those  already  employed — 
their  own  statements  bearing  their 
own  signatures  and  photographs  in 
addition,  if  possible. 

Phrasing  the  Guarantee 

IT  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
more  definite  than  a  guarantee  to 
add  to  the  convincing  power  of  an 
appeal.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
spent  on  this  factor,  as  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  responsible  house  must  echo 
the  sincerity  of  the  selling  talk.  It 
virtually  says,  "If  the  article  does 
not  make  good,  we  will."  Therefore, 
it   is   good   judgment   to   word   the 


guarantee  as  simply  and  plainly  as 
possible  so  that  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose that  impels  the  writer  cannot 
be  doubted.  To  illustrate  my  point 
here  is  a  guarantee  that  appears  on 
the  label  of  every  package  put  out  by 
a  well  known  food  packer:  "We 
guarantee  that  this  package  con- 
tains just  what  the  label  says  and 
that  it  is  a  pure  food  product  well 
put  up  and  free  from  adulteration. 
If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it, 
we  will  refund  the  purchase  price." 
Could  a  pledge  of  satisfaction 
be  more  simply  stated?  There's 
absolutely  no  evasion,  no  equivoca- 
tion. Contrast  this  with  the  guaran- 
tee that  is  hedged  about  by  ifs  and 
ands — where  the  responsibility  for 
proving  that  the  article  is  not  right 
is  placed  upon  the  buyer.  When  you 
have  removed  all  risk  of  dissatis- 
faction from  the  mind  of  the  pros- 
pect, you  have  done  much  to  convince 
him  of  the  advisability  of  making  a 
purchase. 

Study  the  Mind  of  the  Purchaser 

WITHIN  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  begun  to  feel  the  urge  of 
radio — I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
receiving  set  in  my  home.  But  as  I 
read  the  current  radio  advertising,  I 
am  far  from  being  convinced  as  to 
what  make  of  set  I  should  buy.  One 
advertiser  assures  me  that  I  can  get 
as  good  results  with  his  low-priced 
set  as  I  can  with  a  far  more  expensive 
outfit,  while  the  maker  of  the  high 
priced  set  does  not  show  me  where 
the  extra  value  exists  in  his  article. 
The  copy  is  evidently  written  for  the 
confirmed  radio  fan  who  knows  all 
about  electrons,  wave  lengths,  hetero- 
dynes and  other  technicalities,  but 
not  for  the  novice  like  myself  to 
whom  such  terms  are  as  so  much 
Greek.  I  am  confused — not  con- 
vinced. A  manufacturer  should 
study  the  minds  of  his  possible  pur- 
chasers and  endeavor  to  find  their 
reactions  to  his  proposition.  After 
ascertaining  the  resistance  or  pos- 
sible objections  the  copy  should  carry 
conviction  to  overcome  them. 
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The  Map  Tells  The  Story 
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Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates 

Hundreds  of  new  retail  accounts,  dozens  of  new  national  ac- 
counts, have  come  into  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  since  this 
new  Regional  plan  was  established.  Monitor  advertising  lineage 
for  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  was  749,711  lines  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1924,  or  a  gain  of  44  per 
cent.  Circulation  (A.  B.  C.  March  31,  1925),  103,062.  Regional 
figures  on  request. 

Ask  Any  Monitor  Advertising  Office  for  Information 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing  SELECTED   ADVERTISING 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING   OFFICES 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLEVELAND  LOS  ANGEJLES 

DETROIT  SEATTLE 

KANSAS  CITY  PORTLAND 


LONDON 
PARIS 

FLORENCE 


"BUY  WHAT  YOU  CAN  USE'' 
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WZritten  by 

Our  Readers 

Extracts  from  letters,  critical  and  complimentary, 
that  reach  our  editorial  desk. 


Loose   Talk   About    Advertising 

JEFFERSON  THOMAS  in  his  arti- 
cle "Loose  Talk  Hurts  Advertising" 
has  sounded  a  vital  note.  More  and 
more  on  all  sides  of  us,  we  hear  this 
loose  talk  about  the  abnormal  cost  of 
advertising,  and  its  effect  on  the  cost  of 
the  advertised  product,  etc.,  etc.  Coming 
many  times  from  uninformed  persons, 
we  do  not  wonder  so  much,  but  when  we 
hear  mature  business  men,  especially 
retailers  and  not  a  few  manufacturers, 
talking  in  this  strain,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  not  everyone  is  "sold" 
on  the  idea  that  "It  pays  to  advertise 
intelligently." 

Careful  analysis  of  these  loose  talkers 
develops  that  each  one  is  using  a  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  yardstick  to  measure 
advertising  values. 

I  believe  it  is  this  same  false  idea 
that  hinders  many  manufacturers  from 
becoming  successful  advertisers.  Many 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  every  adver- 
tising agency  in  the  country  uses  this 
same  yardstick  and  thus  arises  the 
"fear  of  the  agency." 

It  seems  to  me  that  stringent  action 
cannot  be  taken  too  soon  to  combat 
these  false  ideas  about  advertising  that 
seem  to  hold  forth  in  the  minds  of 
many.  And  I  would  say  that  not  only 
the  "Four  A's,"  but  every  other  asso- 
ciation deeply  concerned  with  the  adver- 
tising profession  as  well  as  the  agencies 
themselves,  should  bend  their  efforts 
toward  overcoming  these  erroneous 
ideas,  and  the  whole  field  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  will  be  the  better 
for  it.  Herbert  V.  Mercready, 

Rickard  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


given  to  us  was  that  their  machinery 
had  been  set  wrong.  But  the  shortages 
varied  all  the  way  from  half  a  yard  or 
even  less  to  a  yard  or  more.  No  one 
would  from  this  circumstance  decide 
that  the  manufacturers  with  whom  we 
deal  are  crooked.  Of  course,  one  manu- 
facturer may  have  been. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  probably  more  than  two  or 
three  stores  in  the  country,  the  man- 
agement of  which  would  not  immediate- 
ly discharge  any  department  head  who 
proved  to  be  crooked,  profit  or  no  profit. 

It  has  often  been  stated — unfortu- 
nately quite  correctly — that  the  depart- 
ment managers  feel  more  important 
than  the  owners  of  the  business,  and 
they  do  keep  representatives  of  manu- 
facturers waiting  unnecessarily,  ap- 
parently securing  pleasure  from  feel- 
ing that  they  have  that  power.  Such 
heads  should  be  weeded  out. 

John  Shepard,  Jr.,  President, 

The  Shepard  Stores, 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Department  Store  Critics 

IT  is  possible  to  pick  out  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  as  the  writer  of  your 
article  has  done,  outrages  on  the  part 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  done  busi- 
ness. But  bear  in  mind  that  on  the 
other  side,  similar  wrong-doing  has 
been  evidenced  on  the  part  of  those 
from  whom  the  department  stores  have 
purchased,  and  to  place  such  in  evi- 
dence would  only  prove  that  some 
manufacturers  (or  their  represen- 
tatives, unknown  to  them)  are  not 
dealing  fairly. 

An  instance  of  ours  was  the  finding 
that  a  ribbon  manufacturer  was  giving 
us  short  measures  continually.  When 
proved,  a  refund  was  made,  covering 
quite  a  long  period,  and  the  statement 


in  a  whole  year — if  they  do  that.  There 
are  many  weeks  when  they  only  work 
three  or  four  days  a  week,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  cotton  mills  around  a  radius 
of  a  few  hundred  miles  close  down  en- 
tirely for  two  weeks  every  summer. 

The  cotton  doesn't  grow  in  the  back 
yards  of  the  mills.  It  does  grow  with- 
in a  range  of  a  few  miles — but  there  is 
always  transportation.  And  speaking 
of  taxes — "Taxes  is  taxes."  The  taxes 
in  North  Carolina  are  just  as  high  if 
not  higher  than  they  are  in  antique 
New  England.  Look  at  the  government 
report  for  last  year — and  you  will  find 
that  North  Carolina  isn't  running  far 
from  third  place. 

Tradition,  in  our  opinion,  does  not 
have  any  particular  value  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  At  this  particular  time  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  single  out  many  shin- 
ing examples  of  where  inheritance  has 
been  an  aid  to  craftsmanship.  In  this 
day  and  age  we  move  so  fast  that  it 
doesn't  take  generations  to  develop  a 
good  textile  worker — providing  he  uses 
his  head  and  is  willing. 

New  England  could  perhaps  spare  a 
little  sand — a  very  little — to  throw  on 
so-called  Southern  competition — but 
from  what  we  have  noticed  in  traveling 
over  New  England — they  would  prob- 
ably find  rocks  handier — perhaps  in 
their  back  yards. 

When  will  they  stop  crying  we  used 
to  be!  and  shout  let's  bury  1861  and 
cooperate?     We  wonder. 

A.  S.  Myers, 

Odell  Hardware  Company, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


An  Adopted  Tar  Heel  Answers 
C.  P.  P. 

IN  our  youthful  days,  when  Micky 
came  strutting  across  the  railroad 
tracks  and  defiantly  put  his  foot  smack 
on  our  sand  castle,  there  were  just 
two  things  that  determined  what  action 
we  should  take.  The  first  was  "How 
big?"  and  the  second  "Can  he  lick 
me?" 

Charles  P.  Pelham  in  his  article  "We 
used  to  be" — or — "We  are!"  made  a 
few  remarks  that  causes  this  highly 
respected  adopted  son  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  throw  his  paws  in  the  air  and 
say  "Applesauce!"  In  the  first  place 
Mr.  Pelham  is  wrong  when  he  says  liv- 
ing is  cheaper  in  North  Carolina.  At 
the  present  time  living  expenses  are 
one  third  more  here  than  they  are  in 
the  North,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  bear  me  out 
in  this  statement. 

The  cotton  mills,  from  the  informa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  pick  up,  can- 
not run  at  a  lower  cost  than  their 
Northern  competitors.  Hydro-electric 
power  is  furnished  by  God  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South.  If  He  played 
any  favorites  at  all  He  played  the 
North. 

The  average  cotton  mill  in  this  part 
of  the  South — and  we  have  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  country — probably  won't 
average  over  48  working  hours  per  week 


Indelicate  Comparisons 

THE  great  majority  of  advertisers 
in  the  United  States  are  just  as 
careful  to  avoid  offending  a  prospective 
buyer  as  they  are  to  avoid  infringing 
the  Trade  Mark  of  a  competitor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  several 
firms,  including  some  who  certainly 
ought  to  know  better,  have  recently 
joined  the  minority.  Quite  apart  from 
the  law  which,  in  many  countries  in- 
cluding, I  believe,  the  United  States, 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  national  flag 
for  advertising  purposes  one  would 
think  that  an  advertiser  of  another 
nationality  would  be  most  careful  in 
this  respect. 

An  American  tobacco  manufacturer 
is  using  in  Canada  a  showcard  which 
represents  the  Union  Jack,  the  flag  of 
the  British  Empire,  bearing  in  the 
center  a  reproduction  of  a  package  of 

cigarettes.     Other  firms, 

both  Canadian  and  American,  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  the  word  "Sterling"  to- 
gether with  the  £  mark  as  their  trade 
mark.  These  are  by  no  means  isolated 
cases  as  any  U.  S.  tourist  in  other 
lands  will  confirm. 

To  the  writer  it  is  obvious  that  these 
cases  are  thoughtless  actions  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  publication 
of  this  friendly  note  will  remind  U.  S. 
advertisers  in  foreign  markets  that  the 
Golden  Rule  is  as  safe  a  guide  abroad 
as  it  is  at  home.  "Traveller." 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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NOT  WHAT  COPY  SAYS— BUT 
WHAT  IT  SELLS 

'  I  'HE  advertisement  that  is  written  to  be  a 
"**    literary  masterpiece  may  not  create  a  desire 
for  the  product. 

The  advertising  illustration  that  is  created  to 
exhibit  in  the  salon  may  not  impress  the  millions 
to  whom  the  product  is  to  be  sold. 

An  Interrupting  Idea,  basically  conceived  and 
convincingly  presented,  will,  even  in  competition 
with  hundreds  of  other  advertisements,  command 
attention  and  create  the  desire  to  buy. 

At  Federal,  we  render  every  service  within  the 
province  of  an  advertising  agency,  but  we  prefer 
not  to  handle  an  account  in  which  any  factor  of 
the  service  is  rated  higher  than  adyertising  that  sells. 


m 


FEDERAL    ADVERTISING    AGENCY,    inc. 
6    EAST    39th    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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Donets  for  Copywriters 

By  J.  K,  Fraser 


DON'T  start  to  write 
until    you    have    the 
facts. 
Don't   start   to    use   the 
facts    until    you    separate 
the  important  from  the  un- 
important. 

Don't  fix  your  own  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  a  fact 
until  you  have  tried  it  out 
on  average  people. 

Don't  try  to  gather  all     =^== 
your  copy  ideas  inside  the 
four  walls  of  your  office.     Get  out, 
mix  with   the   trade   and  with   the 
public.     You  will  save  time. 

Don't  assume  that  all  your  use- 
ful copy  facts  are  bound  up  in  mer- 
chandise. Some  of  the  most  success- 
ful advertising  campaigns  talk 
mainly  about  the  service  behind  the 
product. 

Don't  miss  taking  in  an  occasional 
sales  convention.  It  will  stir  up 
your  thoughts. 

Don't  overlook  the  problems  of  the 
advertiser's  sales  force.  They  may 
furnish  the  vital  clue  to  your  adver- 
tising. 

Don't  expect  an  engineer  to  be 
lucid.  Keep  patiently  at  him.  In 
time  you  will  discover  what  he  is 
driving  at. 

Don't  assume  that  your  reader  is 
sitting  before  you  in  a  buying  frame 
of  mind.  He  may  be  half  asleep. 
He  may  be  worrying  about  his  own 
troubles.  In  either  case,  you  will 
have  to  hook  him  hard  with  some 
quick  point  of  interest. 

Don't  fail  to  make  a  special  study 
of  headlines.  The  headline  makes  or 
breaks  many  an  advertisement. 

Don't  imagine  that  a  short  text 
solves  the  problem  of  getting  a  read- 
ing. 

Don't    forget   that   the   public   is 
chiefly  interested  in  its  own  troubles. 
Don't  talk  about  your  product  as 
if  it  were  in  the  factory.    The  pub- 
lic won't  go  there  to  see  it. 

Don't  talk  about  your  product  as 
if  it  were  in  the  retail  store.  So 
long  as  it  is  the  dealer's  property,  it 
won't  give  the  public  much  service. 
Don't  forget  that  the  product's 
real   advantages    come   out    in    use. 


JK.  FRASER  went  into  advertising  immediately 
•  after  leaving  college.  His  first  job  was  with 
Ward  &  Gow,  street-car  advertising  in  New  York; 
next  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Co. ;  next  with  the  Mahin  Advertising  Agency 
of  Chicago;  next  with  the  Street  Railways  Advertis- 
ing Co.  of  New  York.  He  left  them  to  join  The 
Blackman  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  president. 
He  originated  the  famous  "Spotless  Town"  jingles 


vertising  copy.  A  good 
writer  can  put  a  thrill  into 
the  nebular  hypothesis. 

Don't  assume  that  peo- 
ple won't  read  long  adver- 
tisements. Kather  admit 
to  yourself  "I  don't  know 
how  to  be  interesting." 

Don't  imagine  that  any 
combination  of  words  will 
take   the   place    of   a   real 
===^=^=^^====^=     thought. 

Don't  look  down  on 
Talk  about  your  product  when  in  use.  rhetoric  text-books.  They  hold  many 
Don't  fail  to  bring  out  the  virtues  valuable  practical  pointers  on  force, 
of  your  product  in  meeting  some 
trouble  common  to  your  possible 
buyers. 

Don't  leave  your  product  to  prove 
its  own  case  in  use.  In  many  lines 
only  an  expert  can  tell  the  good  from 
the  bad.  Explain  the  merits  which 
are  not  obvious. 

Don't  expect  your  public  to  read 
successive  advertisements,  unless 
each  in  turn  contains  some  fresh  bit 
of  interesting  information. 

Don't  expect  "delicious"  to  sell 
candy.  Almost  any  candy  is  de- 
licious. 

Don't  expect  "warm"  to  sell  over- 
coats.   Almost  any  overcoat  is  warm 


clearness  and  precision. 

Don't  fall  back  on  the  word  "best." 
It's  a  sign  you  are  slipping. 

Don't  consider  your  job  finished 
when  you  have  brought  out  the 
merits  of  the  product.  Make  your 
reader  like  the  company  which  of- 
fers it. 

Don't  convince  your  reader  and 
leave  him  guessing  at  where  he  can 
buy. 

Don't  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
value  of  a  trade-mark  figure.  By 
the  time  it  gets  established,  it  is 
liable  to  give  a  chestnut  flavor  to 
the  whole  advertisement. 

Don't  work  too  hard  over  a  trade- 
Don't   expect   "becoming"   to    sell    mark  style  of  lettering  for  your  dis 


hats — half  your  readers  will  know  it 
is  hopeless. 

much  about  what 
What  it  does 


IS 


Reprinted  from  "Masters  of  Advertising 
Copy."  compiled  by  J.  George  Frederick 
and  published  by  Frank-Maurice,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Don't -talk  too 
your  product  is. 
more  important. 

Don't  imagine  that  your  reader 
had  never  heard  good  claims  about 
articles  similar  to  yours.  Choose  a 
line  of  thought  which  will  reawaken 
his  tired  interest. 

Don't  address  your  message  to  the 
thin  air.    Talk  to  real  people. 

Don't  let  familiarity  with  your 
subject  lead  you  into  technical  terms 
which  the  green  reader  doesn't  un- 
derstand. 

DON'T  get  discouraged  when  the 
ideas  fail  to  flow.  Keep  on  trying. 
The  happy  thought  may  wake  you  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Don't  exaggerate — unless  you  are 
willing  to  plant  mistrust. 

Don't  whine.  State  the  facts  and 
trust  to  the  reader's  sound  judg- 
ment. 

Don't  figure  that  any  product  of 
itself  makes  a  tame  subject  for  ad- 


play  line.  The  trade-mark  style  will 
never  make  or  break  a  campaign. 

Don't  waste  too  much  time  over 
slogans.  Most  of  the  notable  adver- 
tising slogans  cropped  up  as  happy 
phrases  in  copy.  Few  have  sprung 
out  of  cold-blooded  thinking. 

Don't  agonize  over  a  distinctive 
type  for  your  text  matter.  If  it  is 
too  distinctive,  it  will  hinder  a  read- 
ing. If  it  is  legible,  its  individuality 
will  be  scarcely  noticed. 

Don't  quarrel  with  the  artist.  If 
you  reason  with  him,  he  will  come 
around — or  perhaps  he  is  right.  Give 
him  a  chance. 

Don't  take  too  seriously  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  star  salesman.  If  you 
want  to  see  what  he  really  knows, 
ask  him  to  write  an  advertisement 
for  you. 

Don't  put  the  advertiser  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  sits  in  cold  judg- 
ment on  your  copy.  Make  sure  you 
are  mentally  together  before  he 
looks  at  the  words. 

Don't  become  hide-bound  by  rules 
— even  these. 
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Are  You  Going? 


Knowing  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association — their  thoroughness  in  discussion 
and  their  abUity  to  arrive  at  facts — we  urge 
you  to  attend  the  October  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City.  You  wiU,  we  are  sure,  be  well 
repaid.  You  will  come  away  with  new  view- 
points, ideas  and  the  pleasure  of  having  met 
and  heard  the  leaders  in  the  profession  of  In- 
dustrial advertising. 

THE  IRON  AGE  indorses  the  Convention 
and  recommends  that  all  attend  it  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  Industrial  adver- 
tising. 


Charter    Member 
A. B.C.        A.B.P. 


\. 


NATJONAI. 

For  You 
Who  Sell 
Technical 
Products 

N  I  A  A 

Convention 

Hotel  Chalfonte 

Atlantic  City    ' 

Oct.  19-20-21  2 

INDUSTRIAL 
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A  Club  Which  Grew  Out  of 
a  Cook  Book 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 
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generally.  Then  came 
the  Question  column, 
in  which  queries  from 
members  were  put 
and  answered.  Where 
the  answer  wasn't 
available  at  headquar- 
ters, the  question  was 
thrown  open  to  the 
club,  and  much  in- 
terest and  informa- 
tion developed.  Final- 
ly, the  feature  which 
gave  a  real  thrill  to 
members  in  the  Corn, 
Wheat  and  Cotton 
Belts — "In  the  New 
York  Shop  Windows." 
This  was  just  what 
its  name  suggests, 
and  was  made  up  of 
fashion  hints  for 
Mother  and  the  chil- 
dren, the  latest  motifs 
in  decoration,  and 
other  like  emanations 
from  the  center  of 
things  smart  and 
fashionable. 

The  Bulletin  was  a 
success  from  the  first     =^^=^= 
issue,    and    developed 
such  a  staggering  amount  of  corres- 
pondence, that  the  staff  was  at  first 
put  to  it  to  take  care  of  it  all. 

The  "Staff"  consisted  of  a  Club 
Secretary,  permanently  named  Jane 
Ellison  to  provide  for  possible  per- 
sonnel changes,  and  various  Domes- 
tic Science  Agencies  and  Experts 
with  whom  she  got  in  touch  for  tech- 
nical information  when  stumped. 
Jane  Ellison  wrote  and  signed  all 
Bulletins  and  took  care  of  such  cor- 
respondence as  couldn't  be  handled 
by  general  publication.  This  corres- 
pondence grew  to  voluminous  pro- 
portions, but  much  of  it  was  taken 
care  of  by  form  letters  and  by  the 
monthly  Bulletin.  Members  were 
urged  to  write  to  the  Secretary  for 
advice  on  all  their  household  prob- 
lems, for  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  material  was  secured,  and  the 
Bulletin  was  made  a  live  and  valuable 
publication. 

The  privilege  of  competing  in  the 
recipe  contest  was  not,  of  course,  a 
very  exclusive  one.  Once  a  contest  is 
decided  on,  the  more  entries  the  mer- 
rier.   So  the  members  were  given  ad- 
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THE  Borden  Recipe  Club  does  much  to  solve  the  problems 
connected  with  the  issuing  of  cook  books.  Life  member- 
ship in  the  club  costs  but  25c,  and  for  this  the  members 
receive  loose  leaf  cook  books  which  are  supplemented  by 
monthly  bulletins  containing  valuable  information  and  the 
prize  winning  recipes  of  the  annual  contest  held  by  the  club 


vance  notice,  and  in  the  magazine 
copy  the  thought  was  phrased  in 
such  a  way  as  to  invite  competition 
from  non-members.  When  the  con- 
tests had  been  decided,  the  winning 
recipes  were  attractively  litho- 
graphed on  punched  paper,  profusely 
illustrated  in  color,  and  sent  to  all 
members  and  other  participants. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
contest  unusual.  Cash  prizes  were 
offered,  and  the  subject  of  the  con- 
test was  never  just  recipes.  One 
year,  for  instance,  ten  equal  prizes 
were  offered,  one  each  for  the  best 
recipe  in  ten  different  types  of  dishes 
— soups,  entrees,  salads,  desserts, 
etc.  Last  year  there  were  five  prizes, 
awarded  for  the  following  complete 
menus:  a  luncheon  for  three;  a 
family  dinner  for  five;  a  Sunday 
Night  supper  for  eight;  a  children's 
party  for  ten,  and  a  church  supper 
for  one  hundred.  Entries  for  this 
contest  broke  all  records,  and  to  date 
the  demand  for  the  prize-winning 
menus  is  well  beyond  any  past  re- 
turn. 


Here,  then,  were  the 
facilities  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  club  and 
all  we  needed  was 
members.  They  were 
advertised  for  in  a 
small  list  of  wom- 
en's magazines,  and 
the  first  ad  pulled 
over  5,000  quarters. 
That's  a  good  deal  of 
money  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that 
the  same  magazines 
used  were  full  of  of- 
fers, for  all  manner 
of  cook  books  free. 
It  convinced  the 
Borden  Company  that 
the  idea  was  sound, 
and  worth  pushing 
hard. 

Between  15  and  20 
thousand        members 
were  secured   in  the 
first  magazine  sched- 
ule.     After   the   first 
ad,  the  offer  was  car- 
ried only  as  a  special 
paragraph  in  the  reg- 
ular    copy,     and     re- 
turns naturally  were 
small  compared  to  those  from  the  ex- 
clusive Recipe  Club  advertisement. 

We  began,  therefore,  to  build  up 
the  membership  by  direct  solicita- 
tion in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  we  considered  that  we  needed 
the  work  most.  The  salesmen  took 
memberships  when  they  put  on  Sat- 
urday sales  in  the  retail  stores. 
Demonstrators  did  the  same,  and 
food  shows  added  still  more  to  the 
total.  We  were  using  house-to-house 
canvassers  in  several  sections,  and 
we  put  these  to  work  on  the  Recipe 
Club.  It  worked  out  beautifully  here, 
because  it  gave  the  canvassers  some- 
thing real  to  talk  about,  and  instead 
of  calling  and  handing  out  a  free  can 
of  milk,  they  were  able  to  place  a  real 
piece  of  selling  literature,  and  to  col- 
lect a  quarter  for  it  in  addition. 

When  the  membership  began  to 
mount  well  over  100,000,  we  felt  that 
for  the  time  being  it  had  gone  far 
enough,  so  we  stopped  pushing.  We 
aim  to  keep  it  at  about  that  mark. 

Now  where  did  the  Borden  Com- 
pany come  out  on  the  financial  end 
of  the  proposition?     Obviously  we 
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WHO  is  the 
American  Machinist? 

He  is  the  man  ( 1 )  who  owns  or  manages 
a  plant  specializing  in  the  manufacture 
of  one  or  more  metal  products;  (2)  or 
who  designs  and  executes  the  plant  lay- 
out for  producing  the  product  or  prod- 
ucts; (3)  or  who  designs  the  tools  and 
supervises  the  methods  to  be  employed ; 
(4)  or  who  designs  the  metal  product  to 
be  manufactured;  (5)  or  who  superin- 
tends machinery  repair  work  in  indus- 
trial plants. 

He  reads  the  advertising  pages  of 

American  Machinist* 

to  keep  in  touch  with  new  methods,  tools, 
equipment,  apparatus,  machinery  and 
raw  materials  that  will  best  help  him 
fulfill  his  responsibilities. 


^American  Machinist  is  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  reaching  the  production  men 
of  the  metal-working  industries.    Member  of  A.B.C.  and  A.P.B. 
Published  at  Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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were  contracting  to  deliver  a  good 
deal  of  fairly  costly  service  for  that 
quarter. 

To  start  with,  the  book  cost  us  a 
little  less  than  20c.,  landed  in  the 
member's  kitchen.  The  Bulletin  was 
a  simple,  four-page,  black  and  white 
affair,  costing  about  3c.  per  member, 
mailed.  The  prize-winning  recipes, 
lithographed  on  punched  paper,  cost 
another  15c.  delivered,  per  year.  We 
gave  away  $1,000  in  prizes  annually, 
which  figured,  last  year,  Ic.  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  secretary  was  a  member  of 
the  advertising  department  and 
did  other  work,  and  her  cost  was  ab- 
sorbed in  general  overhead.  The 
magazine  advertising  was  mighty 
good  general  publicity  and  would 
have  been  run  anyway,  so  that  isn't 


a    legitimate    charge    against    the 
club. 

So,  for  a  cost  per  name  of  less  than 
50c.  a  year,  the  Borden  Company 
built  up  and  is  maintaining  as  fine  a 
mailing  list  as  is  to  be  found  any- 
where. It  isn't  an  ordinary  mailing 
list,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  In 
the  first  place,  the  "names"  have  each 
paid  25c.  to  get  on.  That  certainly 
indicates  interest  in  the  club,  and 
good-will  toward  the  company.  Next, 
these  women  really  feel  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  belong.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  them  who  don't  now  and 
never  will  belong  to  any  other  club — • 
and  this  membership  makes  them 
truly  "club-women."  There's  a  big 
kick  in  that.  Again,  they  are  never 
allowed  to  lose  interest.  The  Bulletin 
takes  care  of  that.     Something  help- 


ful goes  out  to  them  every  month. 
Every  year  they  receive  a  bunch  of 
attractive  recipes  which  arouse  new 
interest  in  the  Borden  Cook  book, 
and  gets  it  into  use. 

Of  course,  the  test  of  this  is  in  the 
results.  Every  little  while  we  want 
to  know  something  about  the  use  of 
our  products  in  the  consumer's  home. 
If  we  send  a  general  questionnaire  to 
telephone  users  we'll  be  lucky  to  get  a 
five  per  cent  return,  and  then  many 
of  the  replies  won't  be  usable.  We  can 
get  what  we  want  by  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  but  that  costs  real 
money.  So  we  pick  our  localities, 
and  send  out  a  special  letter  to  mem- 
bers on  club  stationery,  and  have  no 
trouble  at  all  in  getting  back  25  per 
cent  replies.     And  they're  all  intel- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51] 


Can  You  Solve  the  Mystery? 


IT  is  pretty  generally  understood 
that  one  of  the  many  peculiar 
things  about  human  nature  is 
that  almost  everyone  believes  that 
he  would  make  a  great  detective. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  Pub- 
lishers, has  taken  cognizance  of  this 
strange  quirk  in  the  human  makeup 
and  has  played  up  to  it  remarkably 
well  in  the  window  displays  which 
they  have  placed  in  the  various 
shops  where  Mary  Roberts  Rhine- 
hart's  latest  thriller,  "The  Red 
Lamp,"  is  on  sale.  The  windows  of 
these  shops  contain  the  customary 
careful  arrangement  of  copies  of  the 
book  and  the  usual  advertising  liter- 


ature accompanying  it,  but  here  the 
adherence  to  ordinary  book  adver- 
tising tradition  ends.  The  book  is 
given  the  illusion  of  reality  and  the 
detective  zeal  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser is  aroused  by  placing  in  the 
window  various  objects — all  tagged 
in  the  true  police  fashion — which 
might  be  clues  to  the  mystery  set 
forth  in  the  book:  a  bit  of  twisted 
rope  used  to  bind  one  of  the  charac- 
ters, a  can  of  ether  found  in  the  in- 
spector's car,  a  knife  discovered  be- 
hind a  dresser,  an  unfinished  letter 
found  in  the  desk  of  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, the  mystic  symbol  always  left 
behind  by  the  criminal,  a  mysterious 


message  in  code,  and  a  broken  eye 
glass  found  under  a  culvert.  All  of 
these  tend  to  react  upon  the  passer- 
by as  if  they  were  exhibits  of  ob- 
jects concerned  in  an  actual  crime. 
The  book  thrusts  itself  on  his  atten- 
tion and  says,  "Here  are  the  clues. 
Can  you  solve  the  mystery?" 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
advertising  books  are  manifold.  The 
window  display,  because  of  its  de- 
parture from  conventional  forms, 
demands  attention,  besides  lending 
reality  to  the  book  and  arousing  the 
"detective  instinct"  of  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  by  placing  the  clues  so 
graphically  before  him. 
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At  Mrs.  Fort  Mitchell's 

where  the  ISIew  South  blends  with  the  Old 


Sixty  years  ago.  ...  A  big,  white- 
pillared  house,  its  dining  room  ablaze 
with  lights.  Guests  around  a  gleam- 
ing table;  and  at  the  head,  in  silk 
and  lace,  the  hostess — the  first  Mrs. 
Fort  Mitchell. 

Today.  ...  A  Dutch  Colonial,  set 
in  a  landscaped  lawn.  A  low-ceilinged 
dining  room;  the  faces  of  guests 
framed  in  soft  candle  light.  And  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  in  a  gown  after 
Poiret,  the  hostess  —  the  Mrs.  Fort 
Mitchell  of  today. 

Two  scenes,  different,  yet  very  much 
much  alike.  For  in  Mrs.  Fort 
MitchelTs  home,  the  old  is  ever 
present  with  the  new.  There  is  a 
radio  in  the  library  and  a  sedan  in 
the  garage — but  there  is  old-fashion- 
ed "Blue  Grass"  hospitality  every- 
where. 


And  to  Mrs.  Fort  Mitchell's  busy 
social  life  are  added  many  other  in- 
terests— her  name  is  prominent  in 
the  club  news  of  The  Enquirer.  Nor 
does  she  fail  to  see  it  there.  For  The 
Daily  Enquirer  is  a  regular  guest  at 
Mrs.  Fort  Mitchell's  breakfast  table. 

Naturally,  Mrs.  Fort  Mitchell  is 
not  one  woman,  but  many.  In  her 
community  are  147  residence  build- 
ings; here,  116  Enquirers  are  de- 
livered daily. 

In  short,  Mr.  Advertiser,  you  have 
here,  thorough  coverage,  backed  by 
The  Enquirer's  traditional  prestige 
and  the  fact  that  this  paper  is  home- 
delivered  before  the  shopping  trip. 
An  unbeatable  advertising  combina- 
tion!   Use  it! 


I 


of 


a    series    ap' 


NXy  This  advertisement  is 
•  .D«  pearing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer 
Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati  suburb  by- 
describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  that 
suburb;  in  each  advertisement,  too,  The  Enquirer's 
coverage  of  the  district  is  shown. 


1 


A. 
New  York 


I.  KLEIN 


Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


a 


Goes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home'''* 
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THE  6-pt  B\G 

DU 


IN  the  June  Century  Glen  Frank  re- 
viewed The  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philos- 
opher, being  the  account  of  Count 
Hermann  Keyserling's  world  travels. 
In  the  course  of  his  review  he  said : 
"According  to  Count  Keyserling,  just 
as  our  bodies  do  not  grow  indefinitely 
although  we  constantly  feed  them  with 
food,  so  our  minds  do  not  grow  just 
because  we  constantly  feed  them  with 
new  facts.  A  time  comes  when  we 
stagnate  mentally  and  spiritually  un- 
less we  contrive  to  penetrate  to  the  in- 
ner meaning  of  our  facts.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  new  here:  it  is  the 
ancient  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Knowledge  is  a  matter  of 
facts;  wisdom  is  a  matter  of  under- 
standing." 

Heretical  as  the  admission  may  seem, 
I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  in  advertising,  and  indeed  in  busi- 
ness generally,  we  have  been  smother- 
ing ourselves  with  information,  facts, 
and  knowledge.  Personally,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  gagging  on  these 
things,  without  exactly  realizing  why. 
But  now  I  know:  I  have  been  craving 
understanding,  and  quite  unconsciously 
I  have  been  reading  and  listening  and 
observing  with  a  new  and  different  pur- 
pose. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  quality  that 
makes  the  Fortnightly  "different"  is 
this  same  pursuit  of  understanding. 
— 8-pt— 

Sinclair  Wood,  with  whom  I  dined 
delightfully  one  evening  in  London  last 
year,  made  a  speech  on  market  re- 
search at  the  recent  Harrogate  Con- 
vention. In  his  introductory  remarks 
he  said  something  beside  words:  he 
put  his  finger  on  a  truth  about  mar- 
ket research.    I  (Juote : 

"I  am  going  to  treat  my  subject  in  a 
simple  and  very  elementary  way.  That 
may  be  partly  because  I  am  unable  to 
rise  above  the  simple  and  elementary, 
but  I  have  at  least  one  other  very  good 
reason-  It  is  that  I  feel  the  reason  for 
the  comparatively  slow  adoption  of  sci- 
entific market  research  by  business  is 
that  the  principles,  the  methods,  and 
the  benefits  of  market  research  have 
been  explained  to  its  potential  user  in 
terms  that  are  too  redolent  of  the  lab- 
oratory or  of  the  statistical  thesis. 
Most  business  operations  are  funda- 
mentally simple;  most  business  men 
are  consequently  simple,  and  they  must 
have  a  thing  explained  to  them  in  their 
own  terms.  I  feel  that  too  often  we 
talk  about  'quantitative  analysis'  when 
we  shoTild  say  'how  many'." 


Speaking  of  market  research  re- 
minds me  of  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day from  another  English  advertising 
man,  in  which  he  observes  in  passing: 

"What  I  find  amusing  to  speculate 
on  in  connection  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  market  research,  is  what 
the  agencies  are  going  to  develop  into 
over  here.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
real  tendency  to  divorce  the  creative 
work  of  advertising  from  the  placing, 
and  I  should  rather  like  to  believe  that 
in  50  years'  time,  the  two  will  be  en- 
tirely separate." 

— 8-pt— 

Seldom  have  I  seen  a  series  of  ad- 
vertisements which  more  effectually  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  product  or  place 
advertised  than  the  ones  being  put  out 
by  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Board,  of  which  this  is  one,  very  much 
reduced. 


The  border,  the  central  illustration, 
the  copy,  the  typography,  all  combine 
to  express  Bermuda.  And  the  plates 
will  print  in  a  newspaper,  too. 

— 8-pt— 

I  guess  I  have  done  my  share  of 
smiling  over  the  idea  of  "Milk  from 
contented  cows."  I  have  called  it  bunk. 
But  this  morning  I  happened  to  be 
glancing  through  a  1916  Bulletin  of  the 
University    of    Wisconsin    and    came 


upon  this:  "Dairy  cows  must  be  kept 
quiet  and  never  hurried  or  worried. 
Rough  treatment,  loud  talking,  and 
chasing  by  dogs  will  diminish  both  the 
flow  of  milk  and  its  richness." 

Perhaps  all  Carnation  cows  are  not 
contented;  but  at  least  this  advertiser 
has  science  on  his  side.  I  hereby  apol- 
ogize publicly  for  a  skepticism  I  have 
felt  privately! 

— 8-pt— 

Last  week  in  Chicago  I  paused  to  jot 
down  this  copy  from  an  outdoor  painted 
sign  on  Michigan  Avenue,  on  which  a 
red  brick  house  of  substantial  portions 
was  pictured : 

$222.14  was  the  cost  of  heating  this  home 
with  GAS  last  "Winter.  Asli  us  what  it 
would  cost  to  heat  vour  home  with  gas. 

The  Peoples"Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. 

I  wonder  how  many  thousand  other 
men  who  never  gave  a  thought  to  heat- 
ing their  homes  with  gas  will  bump 
into  that  $222.14  and  begin  to  figure 
out  how  much  their  last  Winter's  coal 
cost,  as  I  did.  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  bridge  I  discovered  that  I 
had  given  myself  quite  a  complete  can- 
vass on  the  advantages  of  heating  a 
home  with  gas.     Such  is  the  power  of 

the  specific!  „     . 

— 8-pt^ 

A.  M.  Hammond,  of  The  Whitlock 
Coil  Pipe  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
presents  a  picture  for  which  he  would 
like  a  title.    He  writes : 

Dear  Odds   Bodkins : 

Just  noted  your  story  of  the  collie  with 
his  clever  appeal  tor  sympathy  while  to 
transit. 

Brought  to  mind  my  prize  railroad  sta- 
tion experience  of  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
I  was  sitting  on  the  same  settee  with  two 
girls,  both  in  their  early  twenties.  No.  1 
was  dressed  like  a  girl  who  had  gone 
through  college  with  a  craving  for  an 
education  (you  know  what  I  mean?).  She 
was  busily  engaged  reading'  in  Harper's 
(I  believe)  an  article  entitled  "Wash-tubs 
and  a  Woman's  Duty."  No,  2  was  dressed 
in  "what  they're  all  wearing'  and  had 
shown  good  taste  in  her  selection,  too. 
She  was  just  as  busily  engaged  in  reading 
but  her  text  was  "Directions  for  Use"  a« 
written  by  a  well-known  soap  powder 
manufacturer  and  printed  on  the  back  of 
his  package !  Strikes  me  there  is  some 
suitable   title   for   this  picture ! 

Here  indeed  is  meat  for  the  Title 
Hounds!  Who  can  suggest  the  best 
title  in  seven  words? 
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Still  the  Leader 


Founded  in  1877,  The 
Farm  Journal  started 
immediately  upon  its 
rapid  rise  to  foremost 
position  in  the  farm 
paper  field. 

Back  in  1890  it  estab- 
lished a  definite  lead 
over  all  other  farm  pa- 
pers  which  it  has  main- 
tained by  a  wide  margin 
ever  since.  Moreover,  this 
leadership  has  continued 


through  uniform  growth 
— and  not  through  spas- 
modic expedients, 

You^U  find  no  verticals 
or  horizontals  in  The 
Farm  JournaPs  cir- 
culation curve — but  a 
seasoned  circulation  with 
a  sustained  rate  of  in- 
crease that  makes  The 
Farm  Journal  the  most 
certain  advertising  value 
in  its  field. 


Ik  l^rm  Tourndl 

first     X      ii^  the      fj  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  feOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Do  You  Really  Need  More  Money 

in  Your  Business? 


it  became  evident  that  the  working 
capital  which  had  been  ample  when 
sales  were  smaller  was  tied  up  in  ac- 
counts receivable  and  there  was  noth- 
ing left  with  which  to  meet  payrolls 
and  to  pay  for  raw  materials. 

IN  other  cases  the  idea  is  to  tie  up 
the  money  in  "bricks  and  mortar" — 
factory  buildings  and  equipment — to 
turn  out  the  goods  which  the  sales  de- 
partment rightly  thinks  it  can  sell. 

If  the  increase  in  sales  is  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  permanent,  it  is 
wise  to  spend  money  provided  the 
money  can  be  obtained  on  safe  terms. 
If  there  is  any  considerable  chance  that 
the  bulge  is  only  temporary,  bear  in 
mind  that  about  the  most  expensive 
luxury  in  the  world  is  an  idle  factory. 
A  boarded  up  Fifth  Avenue  mansion 
and  an  ocean-going  yacht  in  commis- 
sion represent  mere  pin  money  in  com- 
parison. 

About  the  most  painful  experience 
a  business  man  can  have  is  to  be  forced 
to  refuse  orders,  yet  some  highly  suc- 
cessful concerns  regularly  do  it  —  the 
Knox  Hat  Company  as  an  example. 

Fletcher  Montgomery,  its  president, 
keenly  appreciates  the  danger  of  over- 
expansion  and  he  realizes  acutely  the 
close  connection  between  finance,  sell- 
ing and  production.  He  is  expert  in 
managing  the  finances  of  his  company, 
and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 
merely  adept  in  getting  his  notes  dis- 
counted. On  the  other  hand,  I  happen 
to  know  that  his  company  has  never, 
under  his  management,  borrowed  up  to 
the  limit  of  its  line  of  credit. 

Montgomery  makes  it  an  absolute 
rule  that  at  least  once  a  year  all  notes 
must  be  cleaned  up.  It  is  failure  to 
do  this  that  gets  concerns  into  bad 
odor  with  banks  and,  in  time,  into 
the  bankers'  hands. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the 
oflBcers  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company  es- 
timate what  the  sales  for  the  next 
year  will  be.  Based  on  this  the  entire 
financial  operations  for  the  year  are 
laid  out  on  paper  month  by  month. 
These  figures  include  the  cash  on  hand 
the  first  of  each  month,  the  expendi- 
tures for  materials,  advertising  and 
payrolls  for  each  month,  the  borrow- 
ing that  will  be  necessary,  the  loans 
that  will  be  paid  off  each  month  and 
the  month's  collections.  , 

Since  this  plan  has  been  in  effect  the 
forecast  has  been  lived  up  to  within 
about  one  per  cent,  and  the  company 
has  always  been  able  to  pay  off  all 
notes  on  the  last  day  of  December. 

To  do  this  it  has  been  necessary  to 
refuse  all  opportunities  to  take  orders 


[continued  from  page  20] 

in  excess  of  the  quota.  Once  when 
business  turned  out  to  be  much  better 
than  expected  and  salesmen  sent  in 
larger  orders  than  usual,  the  men  were 
instructed  to  cut  down  the  size  of  their 
orders. 

At  another  time  the  sales  depart- 
ment saw  an  opportunity  to  open  up 
a  new  western  territory  provided  they 
were  allowed  to  spend  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  in  local  advertising.  Mont- 
gomery refused,  but  said  he  would  al- 
low it  next  year.  He  would  not  allow 
expenditures  which  would  endanger  the 
cash  position  of  the  company  in  the 
least,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  paper 
profits  would  be  increased. 

His  policy  is  absolutely  sound.  In- 
creased sales  mean  more  money  spent 
for  materials,  and  working  capital  tied 
up  in  accounts  receivable  which  must 
be  made  up  with  borrowing.  Although 
the  operating  statement  for  the  year 
would  show  more  money  made,  the 
money  would  not  be  in  a  form  which 
could  be  used  to  pay  off  notes.  Bank- 
ers won't  accept  hats  as  legal  tender 
— and  neither  will  workmen. 

WERE  this  company  to  follow  the 
usual  policy  of  considering  every 
chance  to  expand  as  a  heaven-sent 
blessing  it  would  be  forced  to  secure 
additional  permanent  capital  by  selling 
stock — which  might  mean  that  the 
present  owners  would  have  to  give  up 
control — or  by  floating  a  bond  issue 
which  would  saddle  the  business  with 
heavy  fixed  charges  which  would  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  profits  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

WTien  an  expansion  policy  is  de- 
cided upon,  based  upon  a  thorough 
study  which  has  shown  it  to  be  sound, 
additional  capital  will  of  course  be 
needed.  It  does  not,  however,  always 
follow  that  recourse  must  be  had  at 
once  to  the  money  lenders. 

It  is  well  first  to  look  within  the 
company  to  see  whether  the  expansion 
cannot  be  financed  from  the  inside. 
And  by  that  I  do  not  mean  to  see 
whether  the  employes  can  be  inviegled 
into  becoming  part  owners  on  some 
semi-charitable  plan. 

One  concern  of  which  I  know  made 
so  good  a  product  and  used  such  skill 
in  advertising  and  selling  that  not  to 
have  filled  the  orders  which  were  easily 
obtainable  would  have  been  downright 
foolish.  Yet  to  do  so  necessitated  a 
new  plant,  which  would  have  cost 
$3,000,000.  The  Inoney  could  have 
been  obtained,  lut  only  at  an  extor- 
tionate price. 

An  engineering  survey  of  the  plant 


showed  that  production  with  the  ex- 
isting equipment  could  be  increased 
only  slightly.  But  the  study  did  show 
that  for  the  amount  of  the  product 
which  left  the  plant  there  was  an  un- 
due amount  of  goods  in  process. 
Roughly  $4,000,000  of  the  company's 
cash  working  capital  was  in  the  form 
of  semi-finished  parts  which  were  wait- 
ing to  be  moved  to  the  next  operation, 
or  were  in  the  assembly  room  waiting 
for  some  other  part — often  something 
as  insignificant  as  a  ten  cent  spring — 
without  which  it  could  not  be  shipped. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  planning 
of  production  was  poorly  handled. 
When  proper  methods  were  put  in  to 
control  the  flow  of  work  the  same  pro- 
duction was  handled  with  a  goods  in 
process    inventory    of    only    $1,000,000. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  con- 
cern swept  up  from  the  floor  of  its 
factory  the  $3,000,000  which  it  needed 
to  build  its  new  plant. 

The  goods  in  process  inventory  is 
often  thought  of  as  material  only. 
Actually,  of  course,  it  is  money  which 
if  released  could  be  used  for  any  of 
the  functions  for  which  money  is  needed 
in  business.  Most  concerns  let  this 
account  swell  to  proportions  far 
greater  than  is  necessary. 

I  have  often  seen  large  sums  re- 
leased from  the  finished  stock  room. 
When  too  many  sizes  and  varieties  of 
product  are  made  large  stocks  must 
be  carried  to  insure  prompt  shipments. 
The  policy  of  simplifying  lines  has  re- 
leased millions  of  dollars  of  working 
capital  for  use  where  it  can  be  of  more 
real  service  to  industry. 

THERE  are  two  ways  to  set  free  the 
large  sums  which  are  too  often 
tied  up  in  raw  material  stocks.  To 
simplify  the  lines  is  one  way.  Another 
is  to  accept  the  present  policy  of  hand 
to  mouth  buying  with  thanksgiving  in- 
stead of  with  ill-concealed  discontent. 
Some  far-sighted  manufacturers  have 
discovered  that  this  new  trend  in  busi- 
ness has  enabled  them  to  get  on  a  year 
round  production  basis  that  was  never 
possible  when  they  had  to  turn  out  at 
top  speed  large  orders  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  season  and  lie  idle  for  sev- 
eral months  until  another  season  came 
around. 

They  are  now  able  to  use  the  full 
capacity  of  their  plants  all  of  the  time 
and  as  a  result  can  take  on  more  busi- 
ness— to  expand,  that  is — without  hav- 
ing to  raise  money  with  which  to  build 
another  plant  which  would  be  used 
only  a  part  of  the  time. 

We  think  too  much  of  the  place 
which    money    holds    in    business,   be- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

Speeds  Power  Boat  Sales! 


Photograph  by  Morris  RosenfeU  of  "  The  Barbara  "  owned  by  E.  0.  Gould  of  Truly  V/arner  Co. 

HOW  BUILDERS  OF  SMALL  CRAFT  MAKE  THE 

PORT  OF  SUCCESS 

TOLD  BY  JAMES  WALLEN 


Every  stretch  of  open  water  in  America  is 
now  a  speedway.  The  power  boat  parts  the 
water  as  the  motor  car  cuts  the  wind — and 
youth  is  happy. 

The  builders  of  fast  craft  have  made  a 
dramatic  appeal  to  the  young  folk  of  the 
nation.  And  the  comfort  they  stow  into 
the  hulls  has  won  the  favor  of  the  older 
generation  as  well. 

Pictures  of  power  boats  in  action  in  the 
public  prints  have  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  people  and  sent  it  down  the  rivers 
into  the  lakes  and  the  seas. 

Liberal  advertising  plans  have  included 
*  plenty    of    photo-engravings,   picturing 


cruisers  and  commuters  and  other  types 
of  speedy  craft.  The  story  of  the  power 
boat  "in  picture  leaves  nothing  untold." 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Associ- 
ation have  organized  the  industry  along 
the  lines  which  make  it  of  service  to  all 
that  is  progressive  and  constructive  in 
American  business. 


The  credo  and  code  of  the  Association  is 
presented  in  a  booklet,  "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere,"  which  is  supplied 
by  members  everywhere  and  from  the  gen- 
eral offices  at  Chicago. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

©AS  SOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES    ♦    863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK    ♦     CHICAGO 


CoPyrtgbtt  1925,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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The  final  results 
in  marketinj 


A  SINCERE  Study  of  any  selling  problem 
indicates  invariably  a  definite  need  for 
direct  advertising.  And  invariably  where 
the  need  is  indicated,  there  is  no  suitable 
substitute  for  direct  advertising. 

To  be  as  strong  as  any  other  link  in  the 
merchandising  chain,  direct  advertising 
cannot  be  disposed  of  lightly  or  super- 
ficially. Specific  tasks  are  assigned  to  it. 
And  upon  the  completion  of  these  tasks 
often  rest  the  final  results  of  a  whole 
selling  effort. 

The  execution  of  direct  advertising  is 
the  business  of  Evans- Winter- Hebb. 
This  organization  knows  direct  advertis- 
ing for  what  experience  has  shown  it  to 
be — the  indispensable  means  of  doing 
certain  w^ork  that  no  other  form  of  adver- 
tising can  do  so  well. 

That  is  why  Evans -Winter- Hebb  is 
organized  to  plan,  to  prepare  and  to  pro- 
duce direct  advertising  uncommonly  w^ell. 

EvANS-WlNTER-HEBB/«c.Detroit 
820  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans -Winter -Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for 

the  planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing:  Analysis 

Plan  •  Copy  •  Design  •  Art  •  Photo-Engraving  •  Letterpress  and 

Offset  Printing  -  Binding  -  Mailing 


cause,  quite  properly,  we  are  all  in 
business  for  money.  We  want  to  take 
money  out  of  the  business,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  as  soon  as  we 
put  money  into  a  business  it  imme- 
diately becomes  something  else.  It  is 
by  watching  this  something  else  and 
seeing  that  there  is  not  an  undue 
amount  of  it  and  that  what  there  is 
of  it  keeps  moving  rapidly  that  we  can 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  our  busi- 
nesses need. 

I  hope  that  no  banker  or  underwriter 
will  gather  that  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  put  out  of  business.  Far 
from  it.  If  the  suggestions  I  have 
made  in  this  article  should  be  univer- 
sally adopted  by  business  men,  Wall 
Street  would  perhaps  float  fewer  se- 
curity issues,  but  by  the  same  token 
it  would  less  often  be  left  holding  the 
bag.  I  advocate  only  policies  of  fin- 
ance which  in  the  end  will  be  most  sat- 
isfactory both  to  the  borrower  and 
lender. 


Thomas  H.  MacRae 

Has  resigned  as  president  of  the  S. 
E.  Hendricks  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
publishers  of  Hendricks  Commercial 
Register,  and  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  MacRae's  Blue 
Book  Company. 


Ajax  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Charles  S.  Cash,  Inc.,  same  city,  opera- 
tors of  a  chain  of  twelve  nut  stores. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc. 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company, 
same  city. 


Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr. 

Formerly  vice-president  and  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Weekapaug 
Beach  Company,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Wm.  J.  Morton  Company, 
newspaper  representatives.  New  York. 


Chester  H.  Jones 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
The  Apex  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  become  associated  with 
The  Penton  Press  Company,  same  city, 
where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  spe- 
cial service  department. 


Marshall  D.  Beuick 

Has  been  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  as  public  re- 
lations manager  of  its  credit  protec- 
tion department  to  expand  the  associa- 
tion's publicity  program. 


Harry  W.  Alexander 

Vice-president  of  the  Esda  Manufac- 
turing Company,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  newly  organized  Business  Ability 
Institute,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  insti- 
tute will  operate  nationally,  selling  by 
mail  and  salesmen  the  Sherwin  Cody 
educational  courses  in  the  business 
field. 


Rogers  Flynn,  Jr. 

Has  resigned  from  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  to  return  to  The  In- 
dustrial Digest  as  advertising  manager. 
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Keeping  the  Farm 
Trade  at  Home 

[continued  from  page  25] 

much  money  went  out  of  the  county. 
To  their  amazement,  the  sum  was 
found  to  be  $1,000,000  a  year.  The 
mail  order  houses  got  a  considerable 
share  of  this,  but  neighboring  counties 
got  a  lot  too.  They  suppressed  their 
findings,  and  set  to  work  to  "clean 
house."  They  brightened  up  their  stores, 
used  more  local  advertising  and  got  up 
some  speed.  They  also  began  some 
propaganda.  Women's  organizations 
were  addressed,  showing  how  their  own 
best  interests  demanded  that  all  possi- 
ble trading  be  done  in  their  own  county. 
The  women's  organizations  had  been 
clamoring  for  public  improvements,  and 
it  was  shown  them  how  volume  of  local 
trade  determined  taxes  available  for 
improvements.  The  churches  were  in- 
terested, and  so  were  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  agricultural  division  held  a  spe- 
cial luncheon,  and  exhibits  of  home- 
manufactured  products  drew  local 
manufacturers  into  the  picture.  The 
Farm  Bureau  was  also  active.  One 
part  of  the  disappearing  million  dollars 
was  for  wild-cat  stocks,  and  the  local 
newspapers  and  bankers  got  behind  a 
drive  to  stop  this  leak.  Fake  stock 
salesmen  were  driven  from  t'he  county. 

HOW  far  below  standard  some  of 
these  rural  dealers  are  comes  to 
light  when  a  particularly  outstanding 
rural  dealer  is  pictured.  Take  for  in- 
stance Garver  Bros.,  in  Strassburg,  Ohio, 
which  is  now  credited  with  being  the 
largest  country  store  in  America,  doing 
a  business  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  a 
town  of  1100  people!  The  town  is  not 
on  a  main  line  railway,  and  is  in  no 
sense  a  singularly  situated  town.  But, 
the  Garvers  use  newspaper  advertising, 
billboards  and  even  have  a  store  paper 
mailed  twice  a  week  to  customers  25 
to  35  miles  away.  There  is  not  even 
a  newspaper  in  Strassburg,  but  adver- 
tising is  used  in  Canton,  26  miles  away, 
in  Massillon,  16  miles  away,  and  in  two 
other  towns  covering  eight  different 
counties.  Garver  spends  two  days  a 
week  traveling  around  his  sales  zone 
meeting  his  customers.  "Keep  ahead 
of  your  community"  is  his  motto. 

The  keynote  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  rural  dealer  is  quite  obviously  that 
of  advertising  and  tieing  up  with  na- 
tionally advertised  goods.  The  na- 
tionally advertised  goods  at  standard 
prices  are  the  rural  dealers  best 
friends.  The  chain  stores  are  becoming 
less  formidable  all  the  time,  for  they, 
too,  like  the  department  stores,  are 
finding  it  increasingly  impossible  to 
cut  prices  on  standard  nationally  ad- 
vertised goods  or  do  without  them  and 
sell  private  brand  goods.  The  na- 
tional advertiser  owes  special  aid  to 
and  interest  in  the  rural  dealer  in  this 
struggle,  for  the  rural  markets  have 
not  had  the  cultivation  for  advertised 
brands  which  city  markets  have  had. 


and  right 
abreast  of 
its  remarkable 
growth  of 
circulation  the 
Detroit  Times 
is  piling  up 
some  unusual 
records  in  the 
growth  of 
advertising — 
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Area  Cotiiprising 

The  New  York  City 

Milk  Shed" 


VfiesQ  Graphs  Vfelt 

a  Success  OTory 

Increased  Buying  Power  is 
Reflected  in  Larger  Lineage 

SINCE  January,  1925,  the  graph  showing  the  pool  price  of 
milk  received  by  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League  has 
kept  consistently  above  the  1924  graph.  During  the  last  few  months 
the  gain  has  widened  noticeably.  This  indicates  larger  monthly 
milk  checks  and  increased  buying  power  on  the  dairy  farms  of  the 
"New  York  City  Milk  Shed." 

Buyers  of  advertising  space  have  been  quick  to  cultivate  this  rich 
field.  Schedule  orders  have  poured  into  the  office  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  News  in  steadily  increasing  volume.  On  September 
1st,  1925,  the  cumulative  lineage  for  the  fiscal  year  (from  April  1st) 
stood  at  53,731  as  compared  with  42,659  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1924.  This  gain  of  25.9%  shows  the  increasing  confidence 
which  buyers  of  advertising  have  in  the  Dairymen's  League  News. 

Nearly  all  of  the  big  dairy  advertisers  are  represented,  also  several 
well-known  manufacturers  of  heating  equipment.  The  latter  illus- 
trates the  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  among  Dairymen's 
League  folks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dairylea  have  progressed  from  the 
stove  to  the  furnace ;  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  to  the  modern 
water  system ;  and  from  the  top  buggy  to  the  well-appointed  sedan. 

There  is  just  one  sure  way  of  reaching  these  prosperous  people, 
and  that  is  through  the  columns  of  the  paper  which  they  themselves 
own  and  publish — The  Dairymen's  League  News.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creased buying  power  of  its  readers,  the  line  rate  remains  at  the  1924 
rate — 50c.     It's  a  better  buy  than  ever. 

A  request  zvill  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card. 


NEW    YORK 

lao    W.    42nd    StreM 

F.    M.   Tlbblttt.    But.    Mgr. 

0.    E.    Everett.   Adv.    Mgr. 

PhM«    WlmiKln    6081 


Dai  RUMENS 
News 


CHICAGO: 

10   S.    La   Salle   Street 

John    D.    Ross 

Phone   State  3652 


The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  YorkCify  Milk-Shed" 


What  Are  Unfair 
Business  Practices? 

Recent    Decisions    of    the    Federal    Trade 

Coinmission    Condensed   for    Quick 

Reference 

Fruit — A  New  York  concern  selling 
grapes  in  carload  lots  to  purchasers 
throughout  the  United  States  is  or- 
dered to  cease  and  desist  from  using  in 
any  way  the  present  trade  name  under 
which  they  are  operating.  This  name, 
it  has  been  found,  is  identical  to  that 
of  a  bona  fide  cooperative  non-profit 
organization  located  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  which  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  complaints  emanating  from  pur- 
chasers who  have  been  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  two  names. 

Fishing  Tackle — It  has  been  ruled 
by  the  Commission  that  a  concern  of 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  which  manufactures 
fishing  tackle  of  all  sorts,  discontinue 
certain  of  its  trade  practices  which  the 
Commission  has  found  to  be  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  The  respon- 
dent has  been  found  guilty  of  reducing 
the  percentage  of  jobbers'  commissions 
when  these  jabbers  failed  to  observe 
the  fixed  base  price  list  issued  by  the 
company  in  order  to  prevent  dealers 
from  selling  the  respondent's  products 
at  such  lower  prices  as  might  be 
deemed  by  them  to  be  warranted  by 
their  respective  selling  costs  and  by 
trade  conditions  generally. 

Hosiery — A  large  hosiery  company 
located  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turers of  a  nationally  advertised  brand 
of  hosiery,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease 
and  desist  from  carrying  into  effect  its 
policy  of  procuring  and  enforcing  re- 
sale prices  at  retail  upon  its  products 
by  cooperative  methods,  in  which  the 
respondent  and  its  distributors  under- 
take to  prevent  others  from  obtaining 
this  brand  of  hosiery  at  less  than  the 
designated  prices.  Commissioner  Hum- 
phrey dissented. 

"Free"  Books — A  firm  engaged  in 
selling  books,  encyclopedias  and  other 
publications,  with  offices  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  is  required  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  "representing  to  pur- 
chasers and  prospective  purchasers 
that  any  part  of  a  combination  offer  is 
in  fact  or  in  effect  given  free  of  charge, 
when  the  recipient  must  pay  a  consid- 
eration for  the  whole  or  some  element 
of  the  combination  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  alleged  gift."  The  com- 
pany's order  blanks  were  so  printed  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  pur- 
chasers were  getting  the  benefit  of  a 
reduction. 

"English  Broadcloth" — New  York 
firm  must  stop  using  the  words  "En- 
glish broadcloth"  as  a  label  or  brand 
for  shirts  or  other  garments,  unless 
such  garments  are  made  from  broad- 
cloth actually  manufactured  in  and  im- 
ported from  England. 

Cigars — Eight  well  known  cigar 
trademarks  have  been  condemned  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
ground  that  they  apply  the  term  "Ha- 
vana" to  products  not  composed  wholly 
of  Cuban  grown  leaf. 
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How  the  Sstimator  of  a  Big  Print  Shop 

Selects  Paper 

rr  was  one  of  New  York's  big  print  shops.  The  estimator  is  a  mighty  busy  man. 
His  office  has  every  time-saving  device.  There  on  his  desk  I  spied  the  Strathmore 
4-Group  chart.  "Do  you  use  it  often?"  I  asked  him.  "You  bet  I  do,"  he  replied. 
"I  am  using  it  on  a  job  right  now."  Here's  the  job  and  here's  the  paper  he  selected. 


Quantity 
Size 


7,500 
9  I  12 


Co.  of  Pages  46 
Composition   Monotype 


aigravings 


Press  ffoplc 


Binding 


Stock 


Ealf  tone  and 
line  plates. 
(See  schednle 
attached) 

Cover  printed 
in  tno  colors. 
Text  pages  in 
black 

Sewed  book, 
sqfoare  back, 
lined  cover, 
orerhanging  a 
scant  l/e  inch.  0t 
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WHICH  PAPEIV? 

The.  Strathmore  ^-Croup  Plan 
TclLs 
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^TIVATHMOI\t    tXPIVLSSIVL    PAPEP.S 
^  AlVt   PAIKT  OF    bri    »THE  PICTU^E. 


^5«— '^s5#*^— ^ 


The  job  was  a  catalog  for  a  wholesale 
jewelry  organization.  The  customer 
wanted  something  very  fine — a  Dis- 
tinguished catalog The  estimator 

picked  up  the  4  ■  Group  Chart.  At  once 


i' 

I 


■     Mr     XT    MW     MW     MW     Al^    M9    MW     JIW     mW     MW 


he  turned  to  the  Distinguished  Group. 
Without  a  minute's  hesitation  he  se- 
lected Old  Stratford  Parchment  for  the 
cover  and  lining,  and  old  Stratford 
Book  for  the  text  pages. 


Out  came  the  Strathmore  Handbook.  Quickly  the 
estimator  thumbed  the  pages.  Experienced  fingers 
and  trained  eyes  swiftly  decided  the  right  weight 
and  color.  Down  went  the  specifications.  Cover: — 
Old  Stratford  Parchment,  Beige,  Antique  20>2  x  26 
—  Heavyweight.      Lining :  —  Lightweight,    ditto. 


Text:— Old  Stratford  Book,  White,  Wove,  High 
Plate  Finish,  25  x  38—80  lb. 

You,  too,  can  save  time  in  selecting  paper. 
Just  sign  your  name  to  the  coupon  and  Strathmore 
will  send  you  your  4-Group  chart  and  the  Strath- 
more Handbook. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY,  MrrriNEAGUE,  Mass. 

Please  send  the  4-Group  Plan  Card  in  the  following  sizes :  —  Desk  Size  □     File  Size  □     Also  send  the  Handbook  □ 
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Here's  a  book  that  is 
built  right  out  of  an 
advertising  man's 
day's  work. 

''Comprehen- 
sive  udthout  being 
dull;  optimistic  with- 
out glorifying  adver- 
tising." —  Frederick 
C.  Kendall. 


'"Advertising,"  by  George  H.  SheW 
don,  is  $5.  //  your  book  store  hasn't 
it,  send  check  jor  $5.10  to  the  pub- 
lishers and   your   copy   will   be   sent 

.by  return  mail. 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Orthoepephobia 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   30] 


banks  of  the  Hudson,  containing  85 
acres.  The  land  is  luxuriously  divided 
by  the  hand  of  nature  and  art,  into 
pasture  and  tillage,  into  plain  and  de- 
clivity, into  the  stern  abruptness  and 
the  dalliance  of  most  tufted  meadow. 
Streams  of  sparking  gladness  (thick 
with  trout)  dance  through  this  wil- 
derness of  beauty,  to  the  music  of  the 
cricket  and  grasshopper.  The  ever- 
green sighs  as  the  evening  zephyr  flits 
through  its  shadowy  bosom,  and  the 
aspen  trembles  like  the  love-splitting 
heart  of  a  damsel.  Fruits  of  the 
tropics  in  golden  beauty  melt  on  the 
boughs,  and  the  bees  go  heavy  and 
sweet  from  the  fields  to  their  garner- 
ing hives.  The  stables  are  worthy  of 
the  steeds  of  Nimrod  or  the  studs  of 
Achilles,  and  its  hennery  was  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  birds  of  paradise ;  while 
sombre  in  the  distance,  like  the  cave 
of  a  hermit,  glimpses  are  caught  of 
the  dog  house.  Here  poets  have  come 
and  warbled  their  lays,  here  sculptors 
have  cut,  here  painters  have  robbed 
the  scene  of  dreamy  landscapes,  and 
here  the  philosopher  discovered  the 
stone  which  made  him  the  alchemist  of 
nature.  As  the  young  moon  hangs  like 
a  cutting  of  silver  from  the  blue  breast 
of  the  sky,  an  angel  may  be  seen  each 
night  dancing  with  golden  tiptoes  on 
the  greensward." 

THE  copy  for  the  catalogue,  leaflets 
and  sales  letters  was  all  in  the  same 
tone,  quite  as  ornate  and   stylistic. 

The  revision  of  a  whole  catalogue 
and  twelve  form  letters  presented  quite 
a  task;  and  the  new  advertising  mana- 
ger discharged  this  task  most  credita- 
bly. He  cut  down  the  copy;  he  tabooed 
the  literary  words  of  which  the  mean- 
ing might  be  obscure;  he  shortened 
the  sentences  and  simplified  their  struc- 
ture. His  time  for  the  first  year's 
campaign  was  limited;  so,  to  avoid  too 
gi-eat  a  lack  of  uniformity,  he  made 
no  changes  in  the  plan  of  copy  other 
than  to  simplify  and  reduce  it,  there- 
by ensuring  clearness  and  brevity. 

The  results  of  his  first  year's  busi- 
ness were  excellent;  the  reply-rate  to 
the  old  sales  letters  had  been  1.4  per 
cent;  he  had  raised  this  rate  to  4.1 
per  cent — a  most  satisfying  transpo- 
sition of  the  figures!  And  he  received 
the  enthusiastic  commendation  of  his 
superiors,  not  to  mention  a  substantial 
increase  of  salary.  But,  of  course,  he 
was  not  satisfied.  No  progressive  man 
would  have  been.  He  made  a  report 
to  the  president  that  he  felt  a  com- 
plete change  of  campaign-plan  to  be 
desirable  as  well  as  a  wholly  new  type 
of  copy.  This  suggestion  was  indica- 
tive of  no  particular  malady;  it  was 
quite  natural. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  rushed  ex- 
citedly into  the  president's  office.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  you  will 
put  no  restrictions  on  my  use  of  my 
own  ideas  in  the  remodeling  of  our 
sales  plan  and  copy,  will  you?" 


"Why  no,"  replied  the  president. 
"You're  a  highly  paid  official  and  are 
supposed  to  know  what's  what  in  ad- 
vertising copy  better  than  L  Go  as 
far  as  you  like.  I  have  confidence  in 
your  integrity,  and  your  ability  has 
been  well  proved  in  your  first  year's 
success.  But  what  exactly  is  the  idea 
you   have   in   mind?" 

"Well,"  said  the  advertising  mana- 
ger, "you  see,  there's  one  Big  Idea  in 
advertising  that  you  people  never  seem 
to  have  got,  and  that  is  that  you've 
got  to  talk  to  prospects  in  their  own 
language!  You've  got  to  chew  tobacco, 
if  they  chew,  and  eat  with  your  knife 
if  they  eat  that  way.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  you've  got  to  write  to  them 
just  the  way  they'd  write  to  you.  Give 
tnem  a  good  man-to-man  low-brow 
line,  and  knock  'em  between  the  eyes 
with  some  good  sales  punch.  I  re- 
vised the  stuff  you'd  been  using.  It's 
lot  better,   but   it's  still   high^brow." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  president,  "it 
is  a  lot  better;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  you  have  done  is  excellent.  You 
have  simplified,  clarified  the  style,  with- 
out, however,  destroying  the  beauty  of 
sentence  structure,  the  real  grace  and 
art  of  our  first  copy-writer  who  was 
really  more  of  a  literary  man  than  a 
commercial  advertising  man.  It's  just 
there  where  we  are  better  off  than 
most  of  our  competitors,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  personally  detest  the  slangy, 
'smart'  copy  which  is  so  prevalent  to- 
day. But  you  know  what  will  bring 
the  results — that's  what  counts;  so 
don't  be  influenced  by  my  opinion.  I'm 
not  an  advertising  man.  If  I  were,  I 
wouldn't  be  paying  you  $12,000  a 
year.     So,  go  ahead  in  your  own  way." 

AND  that  is  just  what  the  advertis- 
ing manager  did  —  or,  rather,  he 
followed  blindly — of  necessity — in  the 
course  inexorably  indicated  by  the 
progressive  orthoepephobia. 

He  proceeded  to  revise  the  sales  let- 
ters. He  had  effectually  removed  the 
"beg-to-advise-isms"  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  had  also  eradicated  all 
traces  of  the  quasi-legal,  quasi-docu- 
mentary, quasi-medieval,  and  painfully 
correct  style  of  the  copy-writer  of  1895. 
But  now  he  was  going  to  "hit  'em  be- 
tween the  eyesj"  He  ripped  out  of  the 
letters  all  the  beauty  which  graced 
the  education  of  the  early  copy-writer, 
the  fruits  of  an  age  when  more  leisure, 
more  vie  interieure,  fewer  automobiles 
and  self-service  lunch  rooms  made  for 
greater  wealth  of  expression,  greater 
precision  in  the  choice  of  words. 

The  advertising-man,  now  a  "case" 
in  the  medical  sense  of  the  word,  car- 
ried his  campaign  of  slaughter  to  a 
limit  wholly  commensurate  with  his 
deteriorating   mental    state. 

The    original    "circular"    letter    of 
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A  motion  picture  with  a  vital  message 

Made  by  the  PATHESCOPE  CO. 
for  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 


THE  public  has  set  its  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  "Headlights."  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Auto  Clubs,  Safety 
Councils,  groups  of  car  owners — all 
say  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
road  safety  at  night.  Dramatic,  edu- 
cational, humorous,  thought  stimulat- 
ing, it  tells  a  story  of  vital  interest  to 
every  car  owner. 

It  is  just  the  kind  of  picture  the  Pathe- 
scope  Co.  has  made  a  wide  reputation 
for  producing.  A  list  of  our  clients  is 
almost  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the  various 
industries.  The  Business  Films  we 
have  made  for  them  are  successful  sell- 
ing factors. 


« 


Some  of  the  other  clients  we  have  served 


ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICAL 

Alpha   Portland    Cement    Company 
American    Brass    Company 
A.    M.    Byers    Company 
General    Electric    Company 
Hercules   Powder  Co. 
Linde   Air   Products   Company 
Lock   Joint   Pipe   Company 
Mosler    Safe    Company 
National   Slate   Association 
National  Tube  Co. 
Okonite   Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Reading    Iron    Company 
Robins    Conveying    Belt    Company 
John    A.    Roebling    Company 
Chas.    A.    Schieren    Company 
Tide  Water   Oil   Sales   Corporation 
V.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  F'dry.  Co. 
Westinghouse    Lamp    Company 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

]':      Franklin    Baker    Company    (Coconut) 
^    E.    F.    Drew  &   Company    (Spredit) 
♦     Frontenac     Breweries,     Ltd.,     Canada 


Hills    Bros.    (Dromedary    Dates) 

C.     F.     Mueller    Company     (Macaroni) 

Comet   Rice  Company 

TEXTILES 

Bigelow-Hartford     Carpet     Company 
Boston   Woven    Hose    &    Rubber    Co. 
The   Standard  Textile   Products   Co. 
U.   S.   Finishing   Company 

SERVICE 

American    Gas    &    Electric    Company. 
Atlantic    City    Electric    Company 
Commercial    Cable    Company 
International    Mercantile    Marine 
Ohio    Power    Company 
Postal  Telegraph   Company 
Radio    Corporation    of    America 
United    Light    &    Power  .Company 
Chattanooga    Gas    Company 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BrookljTi    Commercial    Body    Co. 
Foamite-Childs    Corporation 
Kirkman    &    Sons 
McGraw-Hill    Company 
Owens    Bottle    Company 
Charity,    College    and    Community 


We  invite  an  opportunity  to  show,  either  at  your  office  or  the  Pathescope  salon, 
what  we  have  done  for  others  in  your  industry,  and  witat  we  can  do  for  you, 

INDUSTRIAL    FILM  DIVISION 

THE  PATHESCOPE  CO.   OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Suite  1829,  Aeolian  Building       .       35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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The  Great  American  Family 


Arthur  Brisbane  Sees 
an  Opportunity 

Arthur  Brisbane,  that  shrewd  pubHc  psychologist,  clearly  di- 
vined the  opportunity  which  rOLUrPBlj^  offers  the  advertiser 
when  he  said : 

"There  is  a  field  in  Catholic  publications  for  every  really 
high-grade  advertiser,  for  everything .  especially,  that  appeals 
to  the  American  family,  as  a  family — from  the  most  high 
priced  automobile  to  the  ingenious  present  for  the  soldier  or 
sailor.  This  truthful  statement  we  seek  here  to  impress  upon 
the  able  advertising  agents  of  the  country,  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  new  avenues  of  distribution.  Through  the  Catholic 
publications,  as  in  no  other  medium,  you  can  reach  directly  and 
surety  millions  of  well-to-do  Catholic  families.  And  your  ad- 
vertisement will  appear  in  publications  that  are  not  read  and 
tossed  aside,  but  kept  and  cherished  from  month  to  month." 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    National   Monthly   Published,   Printed   and 
Circulated   by  the  Knights   of  Columbus 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


757,540 


Member  of 
A.  B.C. 


D.    J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv.    Director 

25    West   43rd    Street 

New  York  City 


F.   JENKINS,   Western  Manager 
134  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,   111. 


Get  More  Sales 
^^x   at  less  Cost 


1ET  POSTAGE  MAGAZINE  tell  yon 
J  how  to  increase  your  sales  and  decreafio 
your  selling  costs  with  Direct  Mail,  back 
ap  your  salesmen  and  sell  small  towns 
without  salesmen. 

With  one  letter  a  merchant  sold 
$63,393.00  in  10  days;  another 
sold  $22,896.20  in  30  days. 

Send   25c  today  for  latest  isme 

of  POSTAGE  and  copit-s  of  these 

two  letters.   Tflls  how  to  write  result 

gettinff   letters,   folders,   booklets,   house 

taarazines.    $2  a  year  for  12  numbers  full 

of  selling  ideas. 

ostage  Magazine 

B-l — 18  East  18th  Street,  New  York 


Envelopes 


PLJIN,  PRINTED  OR  LITHOGRAPHED 
FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 

Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 

HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND    LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North  Kingihighway  ST.  LOUIS 


nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  had  read 
as   follows : 

"Dear    Madam: — 

Mr begs  to  state  to  his 

friends  and  the  public  that  he  has 
received  by  the  most  recent  ar- 
rivals   the    Prettiest    that 

were  ever  seen;  really  it  would  be 
worth  any  lady's  while  even  to 
look  at  them.  It  surpasses  his 
weak  understanding,  how  man  who 
is  born  of  woman  and  full  of 
trouble  could  invent  such  pretty 
things. 

It  strikes  him  forcibly  that  the 
patterns  and  texture  must  have 
been  undoubtedly  invented  by  some 
wise  philosopher. 

He  begs  to  reinain, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient 
servant," 


This  floral  epistolary  effort  had, 
quite  naturally,  undergone  a  series  of 
revisions  throughout  the  years;  and 
had  received  another  overhauling  by 
the  new  advertising  manager  during 
his  first  year.  His  first  version  of  the 
letter   read   as   follows: 

"Dear    Madam: — 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
received  from  Europe  a  most  ex- 
quisite  assortment   of    

We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  really  worth  your 
while  to  call  on  us  at  your  own 
convenience,      and      examine      our 

as  critically  as  you  please. 

You  will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Our  salesman  has  your  name 
and  awaits  the  pleasure  of  placing 
his  time   at   your   entire   disposal. 

Call  upon  us,  examine  our 

and   command    our    services. 
We  are 

Respectfully  yours," 


But,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
year  ample  time  for  a  thorough  re- 
planning  of  the  letters,  coupled  with 
the  urge  of  the  orthoepephobia,  ef- 
fected a  weird  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  copy: 

"Good  Morning,  Madam! 

Peach  of  a  day,  isn't  it?  Gee, 
but  you'd  think  so  and  then  some 
if  you'd  only  come  in  and  see  our 
new  line  of  women's  wearables 
just  in  from  'cross  the  pond.' 

You  won't  have  a  'down  day' 
the  year   'round  after  you  get  all 

fixed  out  with  our  line  of   

Nothing    in    the    world    like    these 

smart to  make  you  feel  up- 

and-comin'    all   the   time. 

Drop   in  to-morrow!    Why   not? 

'Bill'   our  crack  salesman, 

will  be  right  on  the  job  to  give  you 
every  HI'  attention.  Just  tell  'Bill' 
what  you  want,  and  he'll  pick  it 
out  for  you.    You  can  bet  on  that! 

Make  it  to-morrow  before  four. 
Is  it  a  go? 

Expectantly  yours," 


This  letter  went  out — 50,000  strong! 
The  prospects  were  not,  of  course, 
high-brows.  They  were  what  our  pa- 
tient, in  his  perverted  confusion,  was 
pleased  to  call  "100  per  cent  American 
women" ! 

The  president  was  on  a  short  vaca- 
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Principal  Market  Studies  for 
Sales  &  Advertising  Executives 


A^lOOtOOO  Book  of  Standaifdized 
Sales  and Advertisinif  Information 


America's  81 

Principal  Markets 

1.  Ahren.0. 

41.   N<*ark.  N.  J. 

1.  AtbMky.  N.  Y 

41.   Nrm  Bedford.  Maw. 

].  AiUnu.  Ca. 

4    Bttlllman.  Md. 

46.   N«  York.  N.  Y. 

47-   Norfolk.  Va. 

4«.  Oakland.  Cal. 

>    Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

4*.  0(>U»M>maO(v.  Okia 

f    Buffalo.  N   Y. 

M.   Omaha.  Neb. 

10    C«Uon.O. 

SI.   Pat«>on.N.  J. 

II     Oiia^  tU. 

SI.   Pnrla,  lit. 

S3.   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

U    CI«*<Und.O. 

S4.  PIttAbura.  Pa. 

SS.   Portland.  Or«. 

IS    DftllM.  To. 

lb    Dayton.  O. 

S7    Rradina.  Pa. 

■  7    Dtn«n.  Colo. 

ll.  DMMota««.U. 

S9    RochcucT.  N.  Y. 

19    DnwBtt.  Mich. 

W.  Salt  Lake  Ctiy.  Utah 

10.   Dukith.  MiMk. 

bl.   San  Antonio,  To. 

J1    EtPM>>.Tcm. 

41.   San  FranciKO.  Cal. 

11    Crt..  P.. 

43.   Schcnrdady.  N.  Y. 

U.  Fall  Rl*«T.  MMa. 

44.  Sowiion,  Pa. 

1«    Flint,  Ml*. 

4S.   Seattle.  W.A. 

U.  Fort  Worth.  T<i. 

It,,   (k-uid  Rapid*.  Mkh 

47.   Sprio«fi«M.  MaM. 

1?,   Hanford.  Conn, 

48-  St    Lou<».  Mo. 

U    HouMon.T». 

««,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

70.   Syranut.  N.  Y. 

71.  Taooma.WaA. 

31.  >r»i,  City.  N.J. 

n.   Toledo.  O. 

31.  Kanua  City.  Kan. 

73.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

33-  KarMM  City.  Mo. 

74-   Troy.  N.  Y 

34.  Loa  Anaalo.  Cat. 

37    LynivMata- 

ja    M«t.(*.*»,  Tmn. 

71    W  It   fhury.  Conn. 

M    Mtlwaukn.  Wla. 

M.   Mtnrx.polia.  Mfann. 

M.   Worc--Mcr.  Maw. 

41.  NaUitll*.  Tann. 

•1     Ya»ncM«m   O- 

This  new  book,  "A  Study  of  81  Principal  American  Markets,*'  containing 
348  pages  of  standardized  marlEet  information  about  America's  greatest  sales 
zones,  comes  at  a  time  when  manufacturers,  sales  and  advertising  executives 
are  seeking  solutions  of  their  sales  and  advertising  problems.  The  book  is 
beautifully  bound  with  a  flexible  cover  8  'A  x  11  inches  in  size. 
Every  market  is  treated  alike.  One  page  in  each  market  section  is  devoted  to 
a  two  color  map  of  the  market,  locating  every  city  and  town  of  1,000  popu- 
lation or  more,  together  with  descriptive  text.  On  one  or  more  succeeding 
pages  in  each  section  all  of  these  cities  and  towns  are  listed,  as  shown  on  the 
specimen  page  above,  giving  the  important  market  characteristics  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been  available  in  any  fonn. 

These  facts  comprise  population,  numbers  of  families,  dwellings,  male  and 
female  buyers  over  1 5  years  of  age,  automobile  registrations  as  of  January  1 , 
1925,  divided  between  Fords  and  others,  and  the  numbers  of  wholesalers 
and  retailers  in  25  lines  of  business.  And  every  city  and  town  of  l,000popu- 
lation  or  more  is  thoroughly  covered,  comprising  a  population  of  over 
59,000,000  or  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

A  Recognized  Authority 
on  Merchandising  and  Advertising 

The  sources  from  which  all  data  have  been  obtained  will  immediately  make 
*'A  Study  of  8 1  Principal  American  Markets"  a  recognized  standard  authority 
on  merchandising  and  advertising. 

The  characteristics  of  population  are  the  result  of  a  new  and  special  analysis 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at 
Washington. 

The  business  analysts  and  automobile  registrations  of  nearly  3,000  cities  and 
towns  have  been  prepared  by  R.  L.  Polk  &.  Co.,  statistical  experts  and  pub- 
lishers of  upwards  of  500  city  directories. 
The    gratis    dislribution    of   this    important    and    useful    book    is   limited    to 

those   who    are   directly    interested    in    advertising    and   merchandising    upon 

a    scale   embracing    several    or    more  markets. 


Write  today  to 


The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 

The  100,000  Group  of  Amcri' 
can  Cities  is  a  Corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  supported 
by  60  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  thii  organiza' 
lion  is  to  furnish  complete 
marlcet  studies  of  every  ciry  of 
100.000  population,  including 
cverytownof  1 ,000 population 
or  more  within  what  is  known 
as  the  trading  radius  estab- 
lished by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

In  "A  Study  of  81  Principal 
American  Markets",  vital  in> 
formation  about  nearly  3,000 
cities  and  towns  is  given  for 
the  first  time  in  standardiied 
form.  Every  analysis  is  un- 
biased and  unprejudiced. 

In  order  that  manufacturers, 
•ales  and  advertising  execu- 
tives might  have  a  c.carer  con* 
ception  of  these  important 
markcu,  this  valuable  book  is 
being  distributed  free  of  charge 
to  those  who  will  express  a 
desire  to  have  a  copy. 


THE  100,000  GROUP 0/ AMERICAN  CITIES 

IS  Norffi  Wells  St,  Chicago,  IH. 


Ahram.  C.  Bmcwi  JhtmI 

Akany.  N.  Y..  Tht  Kaicfcerkadwr  P 

m^d  TKc  AJfcojo  Emw^  Na«« 
Atlanta.  Ga  .  Jmnwl 
BalUmorv,  Md..  S«a 
Boaton,  Maw..  CliAa 
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Oikaack.  III.,  Da((*N(«« 


Efia.  Pa-.  DuftaKlt-HnwM 
Flint.  Mkh..  ia..nwl 
Grand  RapkU,  Mich-.  Praw 
Hnurtan.  TcL.  CImmicte 
ladUnapolla.  Ind.,  t4««a 


KwMaa City.  Kwl,  rniif-n 
KwMu  City,  Mo..  Sm 
Loa  Anscto.  Cal-,  Thaw 
Lynn.   Maw..  lun 
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Milwaukee.   Wu 

MinneapoU*,   Minn..  JevnuJ 
NatfivtUc.  Tcnn-.  B«>a*, 
New  Ha«Ai,  Conn-.  Berutn 
New  Orleana,  L«..  TiM>a4>w«yM« 

N««  Ywk.  N.  Y..  Tiww 
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Oakland.  CU.,  TritwM  Rochcactr,  N.  Y.,  TlMw4;«ia« 

Oklahoma  city,  Okla..  Tke  fWy  &^t  Lake  Oilr,  Utah.  Trtfcww 

OUalwuaaaaOUalMaMCln'nnM     San  Antonio,  Ta.,  E(»r»aWI 

Omaha.  Neb..  WvrU-HeiaU  San  Franaw>.  C^..  OmHcU 

PalcTMn.  N.  i  .  "      I  giiii  Itiii  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  GatWW 

anj  ShmUi  Chraaide  Scranton.   Pa-,  Ttau* 

Proria.   Ill  .  Jownal-TMncriM  SeattU,   Waeh  .  Tnaei 

Philadelphia.  Pa-,  aallcti*  Spokane  Waih. . .''      ' 
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I,  Or*..  Of«x«uaa 

»e.R    \     J 

Richmond.  Va..  Ni 


S(- Paul.  Minn.,  1 


N-  Y.j  Haw 
Tolada.  0-,  Biait 
Tn»y.  N   Y  .  Rnwrrf 

TulM.  Okta..  Tribune 
Utlca.  N    Y  .  Ofc«TWT.Du 
WatfibiBton.  D    C.  Su, 
Watcrhui-y.  Conn.,  ViM%n%iitam  mA 

Wllmtncton.  Del-.  immr»ai9Ytmm 
Worcaatar.  Maaa.,  Teliiiaia  Qmmm 
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Recording  TH]^'^^^1_. 
Proceedings  of    ^  /f 
Business  Conferences 


Many  organizations  employing  hundreds  of 
high-grade  secretarial  stenographers  have 
learned  that  reporting  of  sales  and  other  busi- 
ness meetings  requires  the  coolness  and  ex- 
perience possessed  only  by  trained  reporters. 

The  Master  Reporting  Company  was  organized 
to  fill  this  need.  Each  of  our  reporters  is  a 
specialist.  No  discussion  is  too  rapid,  no 
vocabulary  too  technical  for  their  alert  minds 
and  skilled  hands.  The  reports  furnished 
are  accurate — readable — usable. 

The  cost  of  Master  Reporting  Service  is 
negligible  compared  with  other  expenses  nec- 
essary to  the  conduct  of  both  formal  and  in- 
formal meetings.  Call  or  write  our  nearest 
office  for  full  information  and  a  comprehensive 
schedule  of  charges. 


As  an  indication  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  our 
work,  the  following  As- 
sociations call  on  us  to 
report  their  conven- 
tions: 

cAssociated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World 

^American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies 

cAssociation  of  National 
Advertisers 

"Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association 

cAmerican  Nfiwspape  r 
Publishers  Association 

f^tional  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association 

oAudit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations 

cAssociated  Business  Pa- 
pers, Inc. 


y/ieMASTEK  REPORTING  CO.,7nc 


Chicago 

605  No.  Michigan  Ave, 


New  York 

37  West  39th  St. 


Cleveland 

715  Prospect  Ave. 


BOOI^BINDING 

MaeaziNE 

%Re>ach(}s  5,000  Binderies  ■ 
^  18W.34T!;ST.  NEW  YORK"- 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  indis- 
pensable advlaor  on  shoe  styles  and  slioe  merchan- 
dising of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  oiercluints  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  elioloe  of  the  sdrertlaer 
of  ^oes.  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


Voided,  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Silesmen  Wanted 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orden,    checks,     mtps,     reports,    blueprints,    etc. 

PHOTOSTAT   prints    are    convlnclrv    photogrsphlo 

rtotlmtles — produced   without   plates. 

Send  for  Samplea. 

BMt  pricet — Quickeni  tervice. 

Commerce  Photo  Print  Corporation 

SO  Maiden   Lane  New   York   atj 


tion  at  the  time.  A  week  later  he  re- 
turned and  saw  a  multigraphed  copy 
of  the  April  sales  letter — the  "Good 
Morning"  letter  above.  He  was  not 
furious.  He  merely  telephoned  the 
nearest  psychopathic  hospital  (a  sooth- 
ing near-synonym  for  insane  asylum), 
and  asked  for  advice.  He  was  referred 
to  a  specialist  who  came  at  once  for 
a  conference.  [The  use  of  hyperbole 
is  quite  permissible  in  the  effort  to 
bring  out  the  point.]  The  advertising 
manager  was  examined;  but  he  was 
not  criticized.  It  was  not  his  fault; 
merely  a  clear  case  of  orthoepephobia. 
He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one 
of  the  few  advertising  concerns  which 
persist  in  holding  out  staunchly  against 
the  passing,  yet  disturbing  tide  of  "neo- 
democratic"  ideals  which  is  inundating 
modern  advertising  copy;  that  is  to 
say,  the  lowering  of  standards  to  meet 
the  supposed  pleasure  of  illiterate 
readers. 

So,  by  the  application  of  quick,  cor- 
rective methods,  the  reputation  of  the 
old  concern  was  saved;  and,  by  a  sym- 
pathetic but  inflexible  psychothera- 
peutic treatment,  the  advertising  man 
was  won  back  to  normal  health — to  an 
understanding  of  the  vital  fact  that 
what  is  the  best  in  language  is  always 
best,  and  that  the  worst  malady  to 
wTiich  the  present  day  copy-writer  is 
susceptible  is  that  of  believing  in  the 
false  idea  that  prospects  can  be  won 
by  being  written  to  "in  their  own 
language,"  that  they  can  be  made  to 
feel  "at  home"  with  the  advertiser  only 
when  he  affects  their  short-comings 
and  weaknesses. 


Louis  Broohman,  Jr. 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Chilton 
Class  Journal  Company,  has  joined  the 
Concrete  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 
He  will  assume  charge  of  the  territory 
west  of  Pittsburgh  for  their  publica- 
tions Concrete  and  the  Mill  Edition  of 
Concrete. 


Paul  W.  Kearney 

Has  become  associated  with  the  Art 
Gravure  Corporation,  New  York,  as  di- 
rector of  creative  department. 


Wortman,  Brown  &  Company,  Inc. 

Utica  advertising  agency,  announce 
the  removal  of  their  offices  from  the 
Union  Station  Building  to  298  Genesee 
Street. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Magazine  Razor  Company,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  the  Schick  Re- 
peating Razor. 


Saginaw  News  Courier 

Has  been  elected  to  active  member- 
ship in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association. 


H.  T.  CfConnell 

Manager  of  the  service  department 
of  Textile  World,  will  be  the  instruc- 
tor in  a  course  in  advertising  to  be 
given  at  the  Central  Branch  Y.M.C.A., 
Brooklyn,  starting  October  7,  1925. 
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Two  months  to 

get  ready — right ! 


A.  B.  C. 


January  2ncl,  Electrical  World 
will  publish  its  Annual  Statisti- 
cal and  Progress  Number. 

Conscious  of  its  responsibility 
of  leadership,  Electrical  JVorld 
devotes  its  first  issue  each  year 
to  publishing  all  the  statistics 
and  data  of  value  to  the  finan- 
cial, executive,  manufacturingf 
and  sales  end  of  the  industry. 
Actually  Electrical  World  has 
become  statistical  headquarters. 
To  it  come  the  confidential  facts 
on  plants  and  plans,  released 
willingly  by  the  manufacturers 
and  utilities  because  of  the  prac- 
tical and  helpful  use  to  which 
Electrical  World  has  always  put 
them. 

In  the  preparation  of  your  ad- 
vertising schedules  and  copy  for 
1926  allowance  should  be  made 
for  adequate  representation  in 
this  valuable  issue.    A  great  de- 


mand for  the  number  at  a  dollar 
per  copy  (outside  the  regular 
subscription  list)  is  significant 
of  its  reference  value. 

Your  advertising  copy  should 
report  progress,  development 
and  statistics  regarding  your 
contribution  to  this  basic  indus- 
try. Because  of  its  reference 
value  and  as  assistance  to  the 
reader  in  locating  the  particular 
type  of  product  in  which  he  is 
interested,  the  advertising  pag'es 
will  be  classified  as  usual  in  ten 
buying  sections.  Buyers  and 
sellers  have  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved this  method  of  presenta- 
tion. 

Electrical  World  has  a  repre- 
sentative near  you.  He  is  a 
specialist  on  methods  of  selling 
and  advertising  electrical  equip- 
ment. Give  him  an  opportunity 
to  serve  you. 


{ 


We'll- be  on  hand  to  help  viake  the 
N.  I.  A.  A.  Convention  a  success 


Electrical  World 


A.  B.  P. 


Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SYRACUSE  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANOSCO' 

— a  McQraw-Hill  publication 
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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

PERSONAi 
SELLING 


Announcing — 

"Principles  of 
Personal  Selling** 

By  HARRY  R.  TOSDAL,  Ph.  D. 

Professor    of    Marketing 

Graduate    School    of    Business    Administration 

Harvard    University 

THERE  have  been  many  books  on 
salesmanship,  but  it  is  our  sincere 
belief  that  here  at  last  is  a  com- 
prehensive book,  that  will  be  the  out- 
standing work  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
scientific,  critical  analysis  of  a  subject 
that  has  been  too  often  "over-sold." 
This  new  work  really  runs  the  whole 
gamut  of  personal  salesmanship  and 
brings  out  the  fundamental,  underlying 
principles  of  selling  goods  or  services 
across  the  counter,  to  the  dealer  or  to 
the  consumer  directly.  It  is  written 
out  of  the  intimate  experiences  of  the 
nrost  successful  selling  organizations  in 
the  world. 

The  Whole  Field  of  Salesnaanship 
Clearly  Outlined 

IN  developing  the  nature  and  scope  of  per- 
sonal selling,  the  author  treats  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  selling  process  as  an 
effort  to  ascertain  and  satisfy  human  wants  and 
discusses  fully  what  is  being  done  to  quicken 
sales.  He  explains  in  an  easy-to-undcrstand 
manner  the  mental  reactions  which  occur  in 
making  a  sale,  points  out  what  basic  knowledge 
of  the  product  and  the  market  the  salesman 
should  possess,  and  shows  exactly  how  to  pre- 
pare for  and  handle  the  interview.  Most  im- 
portant, the  significance  of  various  problems 
of  management  to  the  salesmen  is  explained. 
The  selling  problems  arising  in  dealing  with 
consumers,  retailers,  wholesalers.  manufac- 
turers, institutions,  foreigrn  dealers  are 
thoroughly  analyzed.  Moreover,  the  relation 
of  general  policies,  selling  methods,  credits  and 
collections,  and  advertising  to  personal  selling 
is  made  noonday  clear.  Finally,  there  is  a 
section  devoted  to  the  selection  of  salesmen, 
their    training,    compensation,    and    supervision. 

Sent  on  Approval 

OALES  executives  and  salesmen  are  urged  to 
**^  inspect  this  new  book.  An  examination  will 
quickly  prove  its  value.  Send  no  money  now. 
Simply   mail   the   handy   coupon   below. 

.......  -Send  no  money— mail  coupon- 

A.  W.   SHAV   COMPANY 

Cass,    Huron    and    Erie   Streets,    Chicago 

Please  send  me,  on  approval.  H.  R.  Ttwdal's  •»» 
750-paKe  boos,  "PrlncipleB  of  Personal  SelllDK."  flexi- 
ble blndinc,  gold  Btamped.  Wlthfn  five  days  after  its 
receipt  I'll  send  you  $6,  plus  few  cents  for  mailing 
charge,   or   return  the   book,  AS10725 

NAME     

Please  print  plainly 

flTRBBTT  and  No 

Please  print  plainly 

CITY  and  STATB 

FIBM     ^ 

POSITION    

(Canadn  $8.B8.  dutv  prepaid,  name  ternu ;  U.  8.  Terri- 
tOTie$  and  Colonies  and  all  other  countries  16.60,  eoth 
with  order.) 


and  Now 
Concerning  Copy 


The  month's  best  piece  of  copy  is 

one    which    Henry    Meyer,    the    retail 

shoe   merchant  in   Chicago,   found   and 

printed  for  display  in  all  the  Bostonian 

stores : 

We    have    made    arrangements    with    the 
banks  whereby  we  cash  no  checks  and  they 

sell   no    shoes. 

"The  precedent,"  says  TIME  (and 
time  is  but  a  crazy-quilt  of  precedent) 
"is  probably  a  wholesome  one.  U.  S. 
commercial  art  has  been  a  little  behind 
that  of  the  leading  continental  coun- 
tries." This  sage  observation  is  made 
to  comment  guardedly  on  Arthur  Rack- 
ham's  drawings  for  Colgate.  The  an- 
swer to  it  is  a  four-letter  word  mean- 
ing "rats."  U.  S.  commercial  art  has 
not  been  a  little  behind  that  of  the 
leading  continental  countries.  The  gen- 
eral painter  in  certain  leading  conti- 
nental countries  is  a  better-trained 
individual  than  the  general  painter 
here;  there  are  more  of  him;  he  is 
easier  to  persuade  that  working  for 
trade  need  not  imply  a  patronizing  atti- 
tude or  sloppy  work.  But  his  drawings 
have  been,  in  the  main,  a  little  farther 
off  the  target  of  the  advertisement 
than  are  commercial  drawings  here,  be- 
cause the  continental  advertiser  isn't 
so  literal  in  the  limitations  he  lays 
down  to  hamper  the  artist.  An  adver- 
tising illustration  in  the  leading  conti- 
nental countries  is  much  more  apt  than 
not  to  fall  under  the  heading,  "General- 
All-Star-Entertainment" — just  as  Ar- 
thur Rackham's  drawings  do  for  Col- 
gate. U.  S.  commercial  art  is  just  as 
far  ahead  of  the  continent  in  applying 
the  picture  to  the  condition  of  use  of 
the  product  (and  usually  in  applying 
a  pretty  good  picture)  as  U.  S.  copy  is 
ahead  of  continental  in  making  a  per- 
suasive and  plausible  plea  for  pur- 
chase. The  application  of  the  picture 
to  the  advertisement  is  the  first  duty 
of  commercial  art;  after  that,  let 
imagination  and  painting-ability  fol- 
low, as  they  are  following  in  cases  too 
numerous  to  mention. 


And  without  taking  back  a  word  of 
that  defi,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  what 
"U.  S.  commercial  art"  needs  is  so  much 
more  imagination  and  painting-ability 
that  the  advertiser  won't  dare  impose 
his  literal  limitations. 


For  when  you  rely  on  imagination 
and  painting-ability  alone  to  make  an 
advertisement,  you  get  a  German 
spark-plug  poster,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  spark-plugs  and 
consequently  won't  sell  any. 


"Why,"  headlines  the  R.  F.  Sim- 
mons Company  of  Attleboro,  "wear  a 
v/atch  chain  with  a  past?"  Well,  be- 
cause you  got  it  when  you  were  twenty- 
one,  for  one  reason.  Or  because  it  was 
your  father's,  your  grandfather's,  your 
friend's,  or  a  great  Forty-Niner's.  Or 
because  there  is  an  air  of  simple  sta- 
bility that  only  a  gobby  old  chain 
across  the  waistcoat  seems  to  convey. 
Or  because  old  chains  were  often  more 
permanently  designed  than  some  of  the 
newer  wisps  of  platinum  and  cobweb. 
"Or,"  as  the  poet  said  in  listing  five 
reasons  why  men  drink,  "any  other 
reason  why."  What  we  beg  to  in- 
quire, in  answer  to  the  challenge 
trumpeted  by  the  Messrs.  Simmons  in 
an  effort  to  change  one  of  the  less 
vicious  habits  of  a  nation,  is  simply 
this:   ivhy  not? 

Out  where  the  west  begins  they 
have  a  large  way  of  doing  it.  A  Cleve- 
land jeweller  issues  to  his  prospects  a 
form  letter  filled  in  with  the  lucky  ad- 
dressee's name,  and  reading  exactly  as 
follows : 

"Are  your  friends  and  companions 
going  upon   vacation? 

"Would  an  appropriate  remembrance 
from  you  add  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
sojourn? 

"You  will  find  in  our  stock  a  great 
variety  of  gifts  suitable  for  such  oc- 
casions,  and 

"If  'What  to  give'  is  vexing  you  then 
the  enclosed  booklet  with  eigiit  pages 
of  inspiration  will  save  you  time  and 
solve  your  problem." 

"Very  cordially, 

(and,  the  sigjiature)" 

What  the  dots  mean  in  paragraph 
three  is  a  little  obscure.  They  may  be 
a  typographical  symbol  for  "insert  here 
name  of  holiday" — or  they  may  be  a 
new  method  of  tantalizing  the  ad- 
dressee— or  again  they  may  be  snitched, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  punctua- 
tion in  the  younger,  franker  fiction  of 
the  day,  from  Herbert  G.  Wells. 


But  no  matter  about  the  dots.  The 
cute  little  "enclosed  booklet"  consists  of 
illustrations  of  jewelry  in  the  Black, 
Starr  &  Frost  manner,  and  advises,  as 
an  appropriate  remembrance  from  you' 
to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  holiday- 
ing friends'  sojourn,  a  silver  tea  set,  a 
platinum  bracelet,  flat  silver,  or  "dia- 
monds." Marsh  K.  Powers  says  noth- 
ing gives  him  quite  as  much  kick  on 
vacation  at  the  shore  as  to  have  som» 
one  throw  him  a  rope  of  pearls. 

tew 

One  gathers,  from  a  shuflling  peru- 
sal of  the  advertisements  in  the  maga- 
zines devoted  to  house-building  and 
decoration,  that  a  great  company  of 
manufacturers  are  making  Individual- 
ity.   It  is  offered  in  mouthful  lots. 
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WESTVACO      EGGSHELL 

TO  ACHIEVE  SUPERIORITY  IN  HIS  WORK  IS  THE  AIM  OF  THE  ARTIST. 
WESTVACO  CRAFTSMEN  ARE  TRUE  TO  THE  ART  OF  PAPER-MAKING 
IN  THEIR  DESIRE  FOR  SUPERIORITY,  AS  WITNESSED  IN  WESTVACO 
EGGSHELL,   A   BOOK   PAPER   OF  UNUSUAL  BULK  AND   FINISH. 


Design  by  T.  M.  CLELAND 

See  reverse  side  for  list  of  Westvaco  Distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List 

Distributors  of 
Westvaco  Mill  Brand  Papers 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  xo  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Co.  308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  17x6  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  559-561  E.  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.  333  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  731  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  ChatfijSld:  &  Woods  Co.  3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
The  Union  Paper  &TwineCo.,  ii6-ii8St.  ClairAve.,N.W.,C/ew/i?W,  0. 
Graham  Paper;  Co.  4x1  Lacy  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  PAPpR  Co.  of  Iowa,  io6-iix  Seventh  St. Viaduct,  Des  Moines,  la. 
The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  55^  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper' Co.  xoi  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  6th  &  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  E.  a.  Bouer  Co.  175-185  Hanover  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  607  Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graham  Paper  Co.  xxx  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  511  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Beekman  Paper  and  Card  Co.,  Inc.,  318  West  39th  St.,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  xoo  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carpenter  Paper  Co.  9th  &  Harney  Streets.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc.  419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.,  md  &  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  xoi  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  .  1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  704  ist  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  p.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  York,  Pa. 

"^■^-^  Sff'^^^^'^Nft^NJu^N}*^  ^^  NjiK  Nft^  ^^  Nfi^^^^^^^NJt'^^NfKNK"^^ 

Manufactured  by 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
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Is  Instalment  Sellino; 
Out  of  Bounds? 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  24] 

tainly  the  seller's  net  turn-over  profit 
is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  finan- 
cing company's — no  doubt  it  is  more 
than  1  per  cent  and  we  can  assure  you 
that  the  financing  company's  net  profit 
is  usually  less  than  1  per  cent  on  the 
turn-over. 

Can  we  experience  grief  from  the 
consequences  of  instalment  buying  so 
long  as  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
money  spent  constitutes  a  saving? 
Isn't  a  situation  really  existing,  be- 
cause of  the  growth  of  our  country, 
with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  and  which  if  better  under- 
stood and  compared  with  the  increased 
ability  of  the  public  to  purchase, 
would  really  appear  more  reasonable 
and  not  to  have  reached  a  state  of 
alarm?  In  our  disposition  to  regulate 
the  other  fellow  let's  be  certain  that 
we  are  fair  to  him  and  that  we  do  not 
deprive  him  of  happiness  or  prosperity. 
I  believe  that  the  selfish  interests  of 
buyer  and  seller  can  be  depended  upon 
to  safeguard  the  future  conduct  of  the 
business. 

Much  has  been  said,  both  pro  and 
con,  but  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  de- 
sire of  reputable  financing  companies 
to  assist  in  the  growth  of  instalment 
selling  only  along  the  lines  of  sound 
business  policy — which  means  some- 
thing more  than  immediate  profit.  As 
we  learn  more  from  experience  viath  a 
problem,  new  lights  are  shed  upon  it 
and  new  methods  are  born.  This  is  not 
the  work  of  a  few,  but  of  the  whole. 


F.  Bailey  Vanderhoef 

General  sales  manager  of  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Company,  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  John  F.  Plummer,  resigned, 
as  president  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil 
Sales  Corporation. 


Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

Will  conduct  a  series  of  thirty-seven 
lectures  on  advertising  and  selling, 
starting  October  6,  1925.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  by  leading  authorities  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  business  of  ad- 
vertising. The  enrollment  fee  is  ten 
dollars. 


Association  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives 

Will  hold  a  fall  conference  in  Chi- 
cago, October  14,  1925. 

The  Mentor 

Announces  that  beginning  with  the 
February,  1926,  issue  the  size  of  the 
magazine  will  be  expanded  from  Stand- 
ard   to    flat. 


Louis  J.  F.  Moore 

Advertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  has 
resigned  his  position  to  take  over  the 
advertising  of  the  Murok  Realty  Com- 
pany, St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


"Able  and  Efficient" 
Says  War  Department 

"We   acknowledge    receipt    of    market    prices    on   yarn   to    be    sold 

by  the  Government  under  sealed  bids,  which  wrill  be  opened  at  this 
office  on  April  5th.  This  office  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its 
thanks  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  this  data  was  prepared 
and    submitted    to    this    office    by    your    representative." 

The  above  is  from  the  War  Department,  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
master Supply  Officers,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 

The  editorial  matter  of  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

is  authentic.      It  is  relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  by  ' 
9,000  textile  mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     They  all  come  to 
the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  for  information. 

We    publish    scores    of    inquiries    and    ans«rert    to    inquiries    every 

week.  The  inquiry  of  one  manufacturer  covers  also  the  troubles 
of  scores  of  others.  One  inquiry  published  with  the  answer  is  of  inter- 
est to  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
published  inquiries  and  answers  in  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter  are  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all  textile  men  and  the  answers 
to  the  inquiries  are  furnished  by  our  own  editorial  staff  in  co-operation 
with  more  than  500  individuals  who  are  actually  engaged  in  textile 
manufacturing. 

More  than  500  overseers,  superintendents,  mill  officers,  etc.,  give 
freely  of  their  manufacturing  experience  to  any  person  who  makes  an 
inquiry  of  us.  This  represents  only  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 

The  man  who  wants  business  in  the  textile  manufacturing  industry 

will  advertise  in  the  Anierican  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  secure 
immediate  and  satisfactory  results. 


Standard  7  x  10  Page 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


Established  1887 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

Recognized  Organ  of  the  Great  Textile  Manufacturing  Industries  of  America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Paper  of  Continuous  Publication  in  the  United  States 
Largest  Net  Paid  Circulation  in  the  United  States  of  any  Textile  Publication 

530  Atlantic  Avenue  518  Johnston  BIdg. 

Boston  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Bakers  Weekly  n^w  York  city 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  7our  talesman  could  ihow  skCDtleal  proapecU 
the  testttnonlal  letteri  and  orden  received  fnxn 
latlifled  customen.  It  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  teitlmonltl  letters  ' 
l7tnc  idle  Id  joiu  fllea — giw«  them  to  jrour  men 
and  increase  your  sales  thru  their  use. 
Writu   far   afimxttsa   and   vric«a. 


4JAX   PllOU)    I'HIM    LI).,  ;l  tt.  AJa 


We  Open 

An  English  Office 

After  17  years  of  success  as  the 
pioneer  commercial  research  firm 
in  U.  S,  we  now  open  European 
offices  at  Aldwych  House,  Aldwych, 
Strand,  London,  with  A.  L.  McCredie 
as  director.  Splendid  facUities  avail- 
able for  Analyzing  English  and  Con- 
tinental  Markets — use  them. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th   St.,  New  York  City 
Tel,:   Fitzroy  6720 
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No  reason  why 

Your  Salesmen 

shouldn't  have  as  good 
tools  as  these 


Gem  Binders 

make  an 
excellent  "first  impression"   used 
for  binding  Sales  and  Advertising 
Bulletins,  Photographs,   Testimo- 
nial Letters,  Price  List  Sheets,  etc. 

They  are  exceptionally  attractive 
looking  and  thoroughly  efficient,  are 
easily  operated,  hold  their  contents 
neatly  and  compactly,  fit  nicely  into 
a  traveling  man's  brief  case. 

Not  just  cover-cases,  but 
expanding  loose-leaf  binders 

fitted  with  patented  flexible  staples,  bind- 
ing screw-posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid, 
levant  morocco  grain  finish  or  Spanish 
leather  finish.  They  can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 

IVe    Will    Gladly    Submit 
Specimens    for    Inspection 

H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  INC. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD.   MASS. 


The  Twilight  Zone   in 
Advertising  Campaigns 

By  J.  M.  Campbell 


THE  Blank  Company  has  decided 
to  launch  a  new  product.  Name, 
package,  price,  territory  in  which 
the  product  is  to  be  introduced — these 
and  a  dozen  other  details  have  been 
settled.  The  members  of  the  sales 
force  are  on  their  toes,  for  the  sales 
manager  has  infected  them  with  his 
belief  that  the  new  product  is  going  to 
sweep  the  country. 

A  practical  introductory  plan  has 
been  approved.  There  are  to  be  demon- 
strators in  all  large  stores;  and  every 
town  and  city  in  the  three  States  in 
which  the  new  product  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  are  to  be 
sampled. 

An  advertising  appropriation,  large 
enough  to  cover  those  three  States,  has 
been  made.  The  advertisements  have 
been  prepared.  Publications  in  which 
they  are  to  appear  have  been  selected. 
The  electros  are  ready  to  be  shipped. 
Two  24-sheet  posters  have  been  com- 
pleted and  street  car  cards  for  the  first 
three  months'  run  will  be  delivered 
Saturday  of  this  week. 

As  far  as  anyone  can  see,  all  that 
remains  is  for  the  Old  Man  to  say 
"Shoot!" 

Yet,  I'll  venture  to  say,  before  the 
campaign  is  sixty  days  old,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  lot  of  things  which  should 
have  been  done  have  not  been  done. 
I'll  go  further  and  say  that  many  of 
these  things  never  will  Tpe  done.  Why 
not?  Because  they  are  in  the  "Twi- 
light Zone." 

Let  me  explain  just  what  I  mean 
by  the  Twilight  Zone. 

As  every  advertiser  knows,  an  ad- 
vertising campaign,  like  every  other 
effort  which  extends  over  a  period  of 
months  or  years,  is  mad«  up  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  minor  efforts. 

Without  argument  or  discussion,  the 
advertiser  accepts  responsibility  for 
certain   of   these   minor   efforts. 

In  like  manner,  the  advertising 
agent  accepts  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain other  efforts. 

But,  what  the  advertiser  undertakes 
to  do  and  what  the  advertising  agent 
undertakes  to  do,  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  things  that  should  be  done. 
Please  note  these  five  words — things 
that  should  be  done. 

Who  will  do  them? 

The  advertiser  may  not  regard  them 
as  important;  they  may  not  even  occur 
to  him;  he  may  think  the  advertising 
agent  intends  doing  them;  or  he  may 
intend  doing  them  himself — "later  on, 
when  I  am  not  so  busy." 

The  advertising  agent  may  not  re- 
gard them  as  important;  he  may  think 


the  advertiser  intends  doing  them;  or 
he  may  intend  doing  them  himself — 
"when  this  rush  is  over." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  if  all  the  links  in  the  chain  which 
reaches  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
user  are  to  be  forged,  a  clear  under- 
standing must  be  reached  as  to  who  is 
to  forge  them. 

These  tables,  while  by  no  means 
complete,  will  make  things  clear: 

What  the  Advertiser  Does 

*Makes  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
possible  market. 

*Names  the  product. 

*Designs  the  package. 

*Decides  as  to  the  various  sizes  in 
which  the  product  is  to  be  offered. 

*Fixes  prices,  discounts  and  terms  of 
sale. 

*Decides  when,  where  and  how  the 
product  is  to  be  introduced. 

Organizes,  trains  and  routes  sales 
force. 

Organizes,  trains  and  routes  force 
of  demonstrators. 

Organizes,  trains  and  routes  force 
of  samplers. 

Establishes  proper  relations  with 
jobbers  and  retailers. 

Sees  that  the  advertising — whether 
it  take  the  form  of  posters,  street  car 
cards  or  space  in  newspapers — is  ready 
in  ample  time,  and  that  it  appears 
when  and  where  it  should. 

♦With  or  without  the  assistance  of  the 
advertising  agent. 

What  the  Advertising  Agent  Does 

Prepares  the  advertisements. 

Selects  the  publications  in  which  the 
advertising  is  to  appear  and  makes 
contracts  with  them. 

Sees  that  the  advertising — no  mat- 
ter what  form  it  takes — appears  when 
and  where  it  should. 

"Checks"  the  advertising. 

Pays  and  bills  the  advertiser  for  it. 

The  "Twilight  Zone" 

The  preparation  of  leaflets  or  book- 
lets to  be  used  by  demonstrators. 

The  preparation  of  leaflets  or  book- 
lets to  be  used  by  samplers. 

The  preparation  of  direct-by-mail 
advertising  to  induce  buyers  to  ask  for 
the  product  by  name. 

The  preparation  of  posters — or,  at 
least,  consideration  of  the  advisability 
of  using  posters.  i 

The  preparation  of  street  car  cards 
— or,  at  least,  the  consideration  of  the 
advisability  of  street  car  advertising. 

Contracting  for  appearance  of  post- 
ers. 

Contracting  for  appearance  of  street 
car  cards. 

Preparation  of  store  signs,  window 
displays  and  various  forms  of  silent 
salesmen. 

Maintenance  of  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  jobbers  and  retailers. 

"Selling"  the  product  to  the  adver- 
tiser's own  salesmen  and  operatives. 
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A  Rayon  Plant 


''Watch  RAYON!'' 

("Rayon" — the  new  name  for  artificial  silk) 


RAYON  is  making  history.     The 
story  of  this  fibre  rivals  that  of 
the  radio. 

Rayon  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
a  Frenchman  named  Chardonnet, 
who  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to 
imitate  the  work  of  the  silk  worm. 

That  was  in  1884.  But  the  major  de- 
velopment of  this  new  fibre  has  been 
concentrated  within  the  past  five 
years.  In  1920,  nine  million  pounds 
of  Rayon  were  produced  in  America. 
This  year  the  figure  will  exceed  fifty 
million.  In  1926  it  is  expected  to 
reach  seventy-five  million. 

Here  is  a  man-made  fibre  which  is 
independent  of  the  whims  of  nature 
— droughts,  excessive  rains,  the  boll 
weevil,  animal  diseases,  etc. 

But  Rayon  will  not  replace  cotton, 
wool  or  silk.  It  will  always  be  more 
useful  as  an  auxiliary  to  those  fibres 
than  as  a  self-fibre.  It  has  already 
demonstrated  its  value  as  an  impetus 
to  sales  in  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

*     *     *     * 

Textile  World  has  fostered  this  new- 
comer since  the  beginning.  It  has 
published  hundreds  of  articles  about 
Rayon.  Recently,  however,  interest 
in  this  fibre  has  become  so  intense 


and  demands  for  information  so  in- 
sistent that  a  separately  bound  Rayon 
Supplement  was  printed  with  the 
issue  of  September  26. 

That  supplement  contains  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  collec- 
tion of  facts  about  Rayon — it's  his- 
tory, manufacture,  uses,  etc.  —  in 
print. 

The  demands  for  that  issue,  both  im- 
mediately before  its  publication  and 
since,  have  been  unprecedented. 

'T  T*  *!*  T* 

Let  us  repeat — watch  Rayon — watch 
its  effect  on  the  textile  industry.  Bet- 
ter still — go  after  the  business  which 
Rayon  and  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  generally,  in- 
sure. 

*     *     *     * 


Have  you  received  a  copy  of 
to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills"? 


'How 


IbstileV^bdd 


Largett    net    paid    circulation    in    the    textile    field 


Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


^ 


Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


it&'t 
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650  Dimes 

|HE  first  advertisement  for 
the  Sani-Fold  Toothbrush, 
appearing  in  July  O.  H., 
produced  more  than  650  coupons  be- 
fore the  end  of  July. 

Although  toothbrush  manufac- 
turers are  in  the  habit  of  offering 
sample  brushes  free  to  dentists,  the 
Sani-Fold  Company  required  the  en- 
closure of  10  cents  with  each  coupon. 

Yet  650  dentists  responded. 

The  response  Oral  Hygiene  brings 
on  coujwn  advertising  shows  the 
manufacturer  who  does  not  seek  en- 
quiries how  thoroughly  the  Oral 
Hygiene  advertising  section  is  read. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:     W     B.     Conant,     Peoples     Gas 

Bldg.,   Harrison  8448. 
NEW     YORK:     Stuart     M.     Stanley,     53 

Park  Place,   Barclay  8547. 
ST.    LOUiIS:    A.    D.    McKinney,    Syndicate 

Trust   Bldg.,   Olive  43. 

LOS     ANGELES:      E.      G.      Lenzner,      922 
Chapman  Bldg.,  Vandike   5238. 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 


Represented   by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
CUcaco  S«n  Francisco 


In  Sharper  Focus 


H.  C.  Bursley 

IF  I  could  have  had  any  influence  at 
the  time  I  should  have  been  born  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  home  of  my 
family  for  several  generations,  but  they 
conceived  the  idea  that  Maine  was  a 
good  State  to  come  from  before  I  did, 
and  came — a  year  too  soon  to  allow  me 
to  make  any  such  claim. 

I  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.     I 
went    into    newspaper    work    there    as 


soon  as  they  would  let  me  in  and  served 
on  the  Times  and  Post  for  ten  years 
with  short  intervals  as  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  World  Washington  bu- 
reau, and  as  an  editor  on  the  Washing- 
ton Mirror  and  Capital.  Interviewed 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  and  a  vast 
number  of  prominent  men  in  that  ten 
years  and  wrote  a  lot  of  poetry  good 
enough  to  print — in  Washington. 

I  finallv  got  married  and,  necessity 
driving,  got  a  paying  job  as  an  adver- 
tising man  in  New  York. 

I  have  been  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  varnish  manu- 
facturing companies  for  the  past  six- 
teen years,  of  which  more  than  half 
have  been  with  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company. 

I  believe  they  give  me  the  credit  of 
instigating  the  formation  of  the  ad- 
vertising organization  in  the  paint  in- 
dustry. If  I  have  a  business  hobby  it 
is  the  search  for  methods  of  cutting 
down  advertising  waste,  and  I  am  chair- 
man of  a  committee  which  is  studying 
this  question  for  the  paint  advertising 
group. 

Outside  of  business  I  play  bridge  for 
diversion.  It  is  important  to  record 
that  I  introduced  the  game  among  the 
commuters  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
because  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  make 
this  claim  which  others  may  later  dis- 
pute. 


Paul  T.  Cherington 

4  t  CI  ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS," writes 
1^  the  present  director  of  research 
'^  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  "is  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing of  human  reactions." 

He  might  go  a  step  farther  and  add 
that  self -consciousness  in  an  advertising 
man  is  just  about  fatal.  But  as  Paul 
Cherington  is  an  eminently  successful 
advertising  man  and  a  juggler  of  sta- 
tistics par  excellence,  his  sudden  appli- 
cation of  the  "devastating  reaction"  to 
himself  strikes  us  as  little  more  than 
an  excuse — and  not  a  particularly  good 
one  at  that — for  refraining  from  turn- 
ing his  very  excellent  literary  style 
upon  himself.  So  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  a  novice  to  biograph  one  of  the  most 
erudite  and  respected,  not  to  say  pro- 
lific, writers  in  the  business  field. 

Paul  T.  Cherington  was  born  In  Ot- 
tawa, Kan.,  some  time  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  which  produced 
the  first  germs  of  modern  advertising 
and  business  methods.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  public  and  private  schools  in 
Iowa,  California  and  Washington  (not 
D.  C),  after  which  somewhat  cosmo- 
politan upbringing  he  repaired  to  Ohio 
Wesleyan  College  for  three  years,  later 
transferring  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  received  A.  B. 
and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Variety  in  Mr.  Cherington's  life  was 


not  limited  to  schools  and  colleges, 
however.  His  business  career,  which  is 
to  a  large  extent  professional,  com- 
menced in  Philadelphia  where  he  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  and  editorial  work. 
In  1908  he  was  called  to  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration where  he  served  successively 
as  instructor,  assistant  professor  and 
professor  until  1919,  when  he  resigned 
to   become   secretary  and   treasurer   of 
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^  rise  aJbovt  mzdiocriiy  -^^  rcaulres  mthusiasm 
and  a  detcrinmatmri  not  to  be.  satisfkd  wiik  mutking  short 

ofont:s  idmls. " 


Reproduced   direct   from  an   advertisement   for   Gold   Flake  Cigarettes 


TX7 


HAT  in  the  hands  of  aver- 
age engravers  seems  but  "a 
painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean,"  becomes  through  the  skill  of  a 
master  of  engraving  a  living,  timbered 
thing  of  whistling  sheet  and  straining 
line  lurching  through  a  foam-etched 
sea. 


To  reproduce  in  metal  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  original  subject,  you  must 
employ  above  average  engravers — en- 
graver craftsmen  such  as  compose  our 
staff. 

If  your  present  engraving  service  is  un- 
satisfactory, we  should  like  to  place 
ourselves  and  our  facilities  on  trial. 


Q3he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

c^^  165-167  William  Street.        New  Yorh^^-^ 
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Column 


Inwhichwill 
be  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
campaigns  he 
has  created. 


\ 


/ 


s»*- 


Building  Printing 
Business  by  Mail 

An  old  established  commercial 
printing  establishment  decided  to 
enlarge  their  field  of  activities  and 
enter  into  the  production  of  direct- 
by-mail  and  sales  promotional 
literature. 

A  direct -by -mail 
campaign  consisting 
of  six  pieces  was  pre- 
pared and  mailed 
every  two  weeks  for 
a  period  of  three 
months  to  a  selected 
list  of  5,000  adver- 
tising managers. 

Over  $30,000  worth  of  new  busi- 
ness was  booked  before  the  cam- 
paign was  half  completed  and  by  the 
time  the  last  mailing  piece  was 
placed  in  the  mail  the  plant  was 
operating  with  a  night  shift. 

This  plant  profited  in  three'ways 
by  this  campaign: — 1st  by  the  di- 
rect business  received;  2d  by  the 
permanent  customers  placed  on 
their  books;  and 
3d  by  the  volume 
of  live  leads  fur- 
nished the  sales 
staff  for  future 
follow-up. 

Profitable 
business   can   be 
secured  economi- 
cally by  direct-by-mail.     Are  you 
taking  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
it  has  to  offer  for  your  business. 

We  shall  gladly  give  you  further 
details  on  this  campaign  or  on  one 
that  more  nearly  fits  your  business. 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 

IKCOBPOBATED 

DIRECT  MAIL  CAMPAIGNS 

25  WEST  43»D  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  He  joined  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in  1922  as 
director  of  research  and  has  served  in 
that    capacity    ever    since. 

Mr.  Cherington's  public  service  rec- 
ord is  long  and  distinguished,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  appointments  by  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
of   W. 

Starting  in  1907  with  a  brochure, 
The  American  Manufacturer  and  the 
Consul,  Mr.  Cherington's  facile  pen  has 
given  to  posterity  the  following  works 
in  the  general  field  of  business:  Ad- 
vertising as  a  Business  Force  (1912), 
The  Boston  Market  Situation  (1915), 
Report  of  Majority  Committee  on 
Price  Maintenance,  Chamber  of  Conv- 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (1916),  The  Ad- 
vertising Book  (1916),  The  Port  of 
Boston  (1917),  The  Wool  Industry 
(1917),  The  Elements  of  Marketing 
(1920),  The  Commercial  Aspects  of 
Styles  and  Fashions  (1924),  and  his 
latest  book,  published  this  year,  College 
Education  for  Business.  He  is  also 
joint  author  of  English  Manual  for 
Business    (1922). 

All  of  which  statistics  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  distinguished  career  in  a 
field  where  the  competition  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  is  keen.  Taken 
671  mass  this  record  is  more  than  a  lit- 
tle formidable  and  perhaps  to  this  ele- 
ment may  be  attributed  the  sudden 
attack  of  self-consciousness  previously 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Cherington  speaks  of  the  ac- 
companying photograph  as  the  only  in- 
formal one  available.  "And  not  so 
very  informal  at  that,"  he  adds,  "but 
at  least  it  shows  me  in  good  company. 
The  handsome  gentleman  with  me  is 
Frederick  M.  Feiker  of  the  Society  for 
Electrical  Development,  and  I  could 
write  you  a  really  glowing  description 
of  him.  And  there  I  am  on  his  im- 
mediate  left." 


Earl  Reeve 

Formerly  Western  manager  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has  be- 
come associated  with  Blackett  &  Sam- 
ple, Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Kidd,  Inc. 

Producer  of  "Pin  Money"  pickles, 
has  sold  a  controlling  interest  in  its 
plant  to  a  group  headed  by  John  and 
James  Cecil  of  Cecil,  Baretto  &  Cecil, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  advertising  agency. 


American  Radiator  Company 

New  York,  announces  the  resigna- 
tion of  B.  S.  Beach  as  assistant  adver- 
tising manager. 


The  American  Press  Association 

Announces  that  J.  M.  Hopkins  has 
been  made  Northern  manager  of  the 
New  York-Florida  Land  Syndicate  of 
which  John  H.  Perry,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  is  the  di- 
rector. Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Association  since 
February.  George  A.  Riley,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  advertising  manager. 


Advertising 


^ 


Typographers 


A  BOOKLET  or  brochure 
produced  by  Pittsford 
means  that  the  typogra- 
phy and  layout  are  good 
throughout  —  that  the 
printing  will  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards 
— and  that  there  exists  a 
pleasing  harmony  of  pa- 
per, type,  picture,  color. 


Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


Yxn-Gxisiuner  Gm^^ 
with  Trade  PobliaHr 

forSample  Copies  address.- 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93 Wbrth  Street  New  Yoik  City 

wiiiiiiimmiimiMiiimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinimnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHtriiiimmiirmitiiMtiiiiimiiijiini 


(    The  Only  Denne'm   . 
I  Canadian  AdvertiSin 


You  cannot  effectively  place  your 
Canadian  Advertising  by  merely 
consulting  a  Newspaper  Directory.  You 
need  an  Advertising  Agency  familiar 
with  "on  the  spot"  conditions.    Write. 


DEKME 

Reford    Bldg. 


C.  Companir  ltd- i 

TOROHTO. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewfsb  Dally  Forward  1>  th«  world'i  largeit  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
eirculstlon  of  all  Jewlah  newipaperi  published.  A 
■  leader  In  every  Jewish  comniunlty  throughout  the 
United  StatM.  A  Horn*  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carrlet  the 
Urgest  Tolume  of  too«I  and  national  advertliing. 
Renden  •ffeotlT*  mwdbaadltlng  imrltw.  B«t«a  on 
nqueft. 


Mailing  Lists 


Will  help  you  increase  Bale 

I  S«-nd  for  FREKcaUltKT  Bivjng  <»«PtJ 


clp  yo 

, FREK  c 

and  ptlcoa  on  thousands  ( 
nunicH  of  you  rb(>at  proBpoctivi;  custoni- 
cr«-Nati(innl,  State  nntfLocul-lnolvld- 
uala.  i'fjfi'aBtons.  Uuaincsa  Coooeru*. 

C\V/  Guaranteed  C  ci  i 

/O   by  refund  of    J  ^  each 
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By  Frank-Maurice,  Inc.,  New  York. 
— "Masters  of  Advertising  Copy."  Ed- 
ited by  J.  George  Frederick.  A  study 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  copy 
writing.  The  book  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  form  of  chapters  by 
twenty-five  of  the  recognized  leaders  in 
this  field,  and  is  a  work  of  practical 
value  to  those  interested  in  advertis- 
ing.  Price  $5.00. 

By  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York. — "Psychology  of  Sell- 
ing and  Advertising."  By  Edward  K. 
Strong,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Leland  Stanford  University.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  practical  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  to  sales  and  ad- 
vertising methods.  It  provides  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  executive  and  the 
business  man  in  general  with  a  prac- 
tical outline  of  the  basic  psychological 
factors  involved  in  the  handling  and  in- 
fluencing of  others.    Price  $4.00. 

By  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 
— "Psychology  in  Advertising."  By 
Albert  T.  Poffenberger,  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Columbia 
University.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  application  of  psychology  to  adver- 
tising from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer.  The  book  explains  the  com- 
plex desires  of  the  consumer  and  out- 
lines specifically  their  proper  utiliza- 
tion for  effective  advertising.  Price 
$6.00. 

By  The  Blackman  Company,  Ad- 
vertising, New  York.  —  "Salesmen's 
Prize  Contests."  A  study  of  prize  con- 
tests for  salesmen  with  plans,  cautions 
and  suggestions  that  will  enhance  their 
chances  for  success. 

By  The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London. — 
"Arts  and  Publicity,"  a  special  autumn 
number    of    The    Studio.      Edited    by 


PROSPECniS  FOR  WIENER  SECESSION 
fl/ FRANZ  WAQK 


Geoffrey  Holme  and  with  commentaries 
by  Sidney  R.  Jones.  This  work  pro- 
vides a  most  complete  record  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Art  is  combined  with-the 
organization  of  modern  industry,  and 
of  the  peculiar  vividness  and  strength 
it  has  acquired  in  the  process.  The  book 
has  been  compiled  with  great  care  and 
consummate  craftsmanship  and  con- 
tains excellent  specimens  of  the  best 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  field 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  book 
constitutes  a  comprehensive  display 
of  Press  Advertising,  Printing,  Show 
Card,  Booklet,  and  Poster  Designing, 
the  illustrations  ranging  from  a  poster 
full-page  in  color  to  a  marginal  sketch. 
The  book  is  of  especial  interest  to  ar- 
tists, students  of  art  or  publicity,  ad- 
vertisers, agents  and  copy  writers. 
Price,  wrappers,  7/6;  cloth,  10/6. 


"I  read,"  said  the  architect,  "ALL 

of  The  Architectural  Record. 
The  text  gives  me  the  news  of 
progress  in  architectural  de- 
sign— plan  and  its  expression. 
The  advertising  pages  give  the 
news  of  the  new  and  standard 
products  I  use  in  my  profession. 
The  two  things,  like  ham  and 
eggs,  are  one  and  indivisible." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11,660) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Memb«r  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


CHATTANOOGA 


IDEAL  BRANCH  OFRCE  SITE 
IN  SOUTHERN  TERRITORY 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Oct. — Many  busi- 
nesses, in  all  lines,  have  found  that 
maximum  results  can  best  be  secured 
in  the  southern  territory  through  cen- 
trally located  headquarters  in  the  South. 

Chattanooga,  strategically  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  fourteen  southern 
states,  possesses  many  marked  advan- 
tages as  a  branch  office  site  and  as  a 
location  for  warehouses,  assembly 
plants  or  similar  units  essential  to  ef- 
ficient sales  and  service. 

From  Chattanooga,  an  accurate  hand 
can  be  kept  upon  the  pulse  of  the  en- 
tire South ;  correspondence  can  be 
rapidly  conducted  to  all  points;  sales- 
men can  be  effectively  and  economically 
routed ;  shipments  forwarded  quickly 
at  low  cost;  real  service  can  be  ren- 
dered the  southern  trade. 

Visit  "The  Dynamo  of  Dixie"  or  write 
for  complete  information. 

CHATTANCMXiA 

CLEARING   HOUSE   ASSOCIATION 

890  James  Building 

Chattanooga,    Tenn. 


Pidure  of  an  Uiforhmaie 
Adverfisin^  Maiv 

With  a  closing  date  impending  like  unfail- 
ing doom,  he  finds  that  he  gave  insufficient 
instructions  to  his  engraver.  The  results 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  "not  so  good." 
The  "Process  and  Practice  of  Photo- 
Engraving"  was  published  to  eliminate  just 
such  occurrences.  It  is  the  most  complete 
reference  book  on  modern  engraving  prac- 
tice ever  published.  Is  there  a  copy  in 
your  office? 

Note  These  Contents 

Basic  principles  or  photo-engraving,  Making  & 
photo-engraving.  Principles  of  photography. 
Lenses  and  light.  The  camera.  Making  a  line 
negative.  Making  a  halftone  negative.  Negative 
turning  and  inserting.  Photographic  printing  on 
metal.  Etching.  Routing,  Halftone  finishing. 
Laying  tints.  Color  work.  Photography  of  colors. 
Proofing  and  presses.  Blocking.  Electrotyplng 
stereotypes.  Repairs  and  corrections.  Preparation 
of  copy.   Special  methods  and  other  processes. 

The  Process  and  Practice  of 
Photo  Engraving 

By    Harry   A.    Croesbeck,    Jr. 

260  Pages— 280  Illustrations— $7.50 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York 

Send  me  %  copy  of  Harry  A.  Qroesbeck  Jr.'s  au- 
thoritative work,  "The  Process  and  Practice  ol 
Photo- Engraving."  If,  at  the  end  of  ten  days. 
i  find  it  unsatisfactory,  I  will  return  it  to  you. 
ir   not,   you   may  bill   me  for   {7.50. 

Name    

Address     

City    State    
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THE  FISHER-BROWN 
AGENCY  of  St.  Louis  recently 
forwarded  us  a  renewal  contract, 
saying:  "It  is  gratifying  now  after 
the  first  season  of  advertising  our 
client  in  your  publication  to  be  able 
to  send  you  an  additional  contract 
for  an  increased  number  of  insertions. 

"Luck  plays  no  part  whatever  in 
the  delivery  of  a  contract  for  this 
cHent.  Hard,  fast  rules  are  set,  rig- 
idly fixed,  and  every  effort  stressed 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  for  all 
advertising  that  appears  in  publica- 
tions." 

Plain  language,  isn't  it?  And 
doesn't  it  tell  you  why  Furniture 
Manufacturer  and  Artisan  should  be 
on  your  list,  if  it  isn't  now?  Write 
us  about  it — we  have  more  interest- 
ing information  you  may  wish. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPI  DS.  M  ICHIGAN 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1 500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  newt,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formtrtien  by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  BowUnc  Crmn  7966 


Old  Subscriber  Writes 
to  the  Advertiser 

By  C.  Foster  Browning 


LAST  spring  a  leading  maker  of 
men's  hosiery  0.  K.'d  a  piece  of 
^copy  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
to  look  once  more  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  splendid  full  color  paint- 
ing which  accompanied  it.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  carefully  conceived  plan  of 
keeping  each  painting  in  the  series  de- 
cidedly seasonable  in  character,  there 
was  an  artistic  abundance  of  budding 
boughs.  Upon  one  of  these  boughs  ap- 
peared a  robin  with  a  bright  red  breast 
and  a  confident  air.  Looking  at  the 
robin,  but  from  a  safe  distance  in  the 
grass,  was  a  cat,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground, regarding  both  with  an  expres- 
sion of  amusement,  stood  a  fashionably 
attired  young  fellow  of  the  type  that 
women  admire  and  men  respect. 

The  cat  was  a  jolly  cat,  content,  ap- 
parently, to  derive  some  measure  of 
enjoyment  from  the  bird's  antics  and 
the  spring  sun,  rather  than  to  attempt 
a  hurried  and  undignified  repast.  The 
robin  was  a  cocky,  competent  bird, 
whose  attitude  plainly  said,  "Take  a 
good  look  so  you'll  know  me  the  next 
time."  And  the  man  was  obviously 
not  the  kind  to  witness  attempted  blood- 
shed without  strenuous  interference. 

The  subtle  humor  of  the  painting 
made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  who 
saw  it.  The  manufacturer  liked  it — and 
it  now  hangs  in  his  office.  The  sales 
department  was  enthused.  The  agency 
head  considered  it  a  highly  creditable 
piece  of  work.  But  "Old  Subscriber," 
who  has  turned  from  newspaper  edi- 
torial pages  to  advertising  in  the  form 
of  one  of  the  manufacturer's  own  deal- 
ers, had  serious  objections  as  indicated 
by  the  following  letter,  which  reached 
the  factory  three  days  after  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  print: 

The  senseless  and  cruel  anti-cat  cru- 
sade that  is  sweeping  this  country, 
propaganda  spread  through  such  ad- 
vertisements as  the  inclosed,  or  insid- 
iously inserted  as  part  of  the  story  in 
fiction,  and  in  other  ways  too  numerous 
to  mention,  is  not  swallowed  by  really 
thinking  people.  Nor  am  I  alone  in  my 
determination  to  have  no  dealings  with 
firms  infected  with  catphobia.  Other 
men  (not  alone  farmers  to  whom  the 
cat  is  one  of  the  most  useful  domestic 
animals),  authors,  artists,  city  business 
men,  and  all  who  have  the  real  S.P.C.A. 
spirit,  be  they  men  or  women,  deplore 
this  asininity  that  has  infected  the  un- 
thinking and  easily  led. 

Any  person  who  knows  anything  at 
all  about  the  out-doors  knows  that  the 
shrew  mouse,  or  meadow  mouse,  as  it 
is  commonly  known,  is  a  meat-eating 
animal,  and  destroys  countless  ground- 
birds'  eggs  and  young  ones  each  year. 


The  cat  is  the  greatest  foe  the  meadow 
mouse  has.  If  the  cat  kills  a  few  birds 
annually,  it  more  than  repays  that  debt 
by  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
meadow  mice,  rats,  common  house  mice 
that  it  destroys. 

As  a  member  of  the  S.P.C.A.  I  pro- 
test against  the  ignorant  persecution 
of  an  animal  that  is  as  useful  and  as 
intelligent  as  the  cat.  Advertisements 
bearing  this  propaganda  may  give  a 
certain  satisfaction  to  their  firms,  but 
they  are,  to  a  greater  and  greater  ex- 
tent, as  people  become  more  thinking, 
alienating  trade. 

I  very  much  regret  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  purchase  any  more  of 
your  goods;  I  liked  them  immensely. 

A  garage  mechanic,  from  the  Middle 
West,  next  essays  the  role  of  "Old  Sub- 
scriber," directing  his  attack  at  the 
manufacturer  of  a  well-known  valve 
spring  lifter.  The  advertisement,  one 
of  a  cartoon  series  based  on  the  theme 
of  giving  the  mechanic  "the  other  hand 
he  ought  to  have,"  depicted  a  monkey 
hanging  by  his  tail  from  a  windshield 
and  working  vsdth  tools  in  all  four  paws, 
upon  the  "innards"  of  the  car.  The 
copy,  written  in  a  jocular  vein,  devel- 
oped the  thought  that  a  monkey  with 
tools  in  three  or  four  hands  might  turn 
out  a  lot  of  work  but  that,  unless  a  ga- 
rage owner  had  the  patience  and  ability 
to  train  the  monkey,  he  would  be  doing 
himself  a  favor  in  supplying  his  men 
with  this  particular  tool. 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could 
have  taken  exception  to  this  advertise- 
ment yet  one  man  in  some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  did,  and  the  manufac- 
turer who  received  this  letter  would 
have  put  in  a  miserable  morning  had 
not  his  sense  of  humor  come  to  the 
rescue. 

PLEASE  note  the  attached  advertise- 
ment. I  have  been  a  mechanic  for 
the  past  nine  years  and  am  at  present 
part  owner  of  a  garage  business  here. 

This  advertisement  has  anything  beat 
I  ever  ran  up  against.  Do  you  really 
expect  to  sell  those  lifters  to  the  men 
who  have  to  use  them  with  an  ad  like 
that? 

Your  opinion  is,  then,  that  all  a 
mechanic  needs  is  a  pair  of  hands ;  that 
a  monkey  could  be  trained  to  repair  an 
automobile? 

I  have  worked  in  three  different 
States  and  for  a  number  of  fairly  well 
educated  men,  but  to  my  knowledge 
none  of  them  had  time  or  money  to 
train  one  of  these  would-be  mechanics; 
neither  were  they  foolish  enough  to 
entertain  such  an  idea. 

Perhaps  it  is  unknown  to  you,  but 
all  the  mechanics  I  have  ever  worked 
with  were  strictly  human,  and  mosi;  of 
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them  were  paid  for  what  they  had  in 
their  heads — not  in  their  hands. 

This  ad  will  cost  you  more  than  you 
ever  hoped  to  obtain  from  it  if  the  men 
who  use  valve  lifters  have  to  read  it. 

Years  ago  the  publication  of  a  to- 
bacco advertisement  featuring  an  il- 
lustration of  Izaak  Walton  brought 
forth  letters  from  unknown  anglers  who 
insisted  that  the  fishing  reel  (for  one 
was  shown)  had  not  been  used  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  author  of  the  "Com- 
pleat  Angler."  Replies  were  made, 
quoting  authorities  and  including  pencil 
sketches  of  the  reels  common  to  the  pe- 
riod— and  that  was  that. 

Last  month  a  retired  railroad  man 
made  caustic  comment  concerning  a 
head-on  illustration  of  a  moving  train 
in  which,  owing  to  the  composition,  the 
tender  was  considerably  foreshortened. 
"This  is  the  first  train,"  he  wrote,  "that 
I  have  ever  seen  without  a  tender.  It 
must  be  most  annoying  to  carry  the  coal 
in  the  Pullman."  Yet  fifteen  active 
railroad  men,  to  whom  the  advertise- 
ment was  afterward  exhibited,  all  rec- 
ognized the  tender  at  a  glance. 

A  banking  advertisement  which  made 
casual  reference  to  Fitch's  steamboat 
called  forth  an  angry  protest  from  a 
self-styled  historian,  who  maintained 
that  it  was  not  at  Burlington  but  just 
beyond  Burlington  that  the  craft  ceased 
functioning. 

And  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
misfortune  of  the  shampoo  manufac- 
turer who  was  deluged  with  letters  from 
horrified  Comstockians  who  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  as  the  lady 
with  the  child  shown  on  Tiis  posters 
wore  no  wedding  ring,  his  publicity 
was  a  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  na- 
tion. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  any  of  these 
writers  that  the  lady  might  have  placed 
the  ring  upon  the  washstand — as  my 
wife  does,  for  nothing  much  occurs  to 
Old  Subscriber.  Nothing,  that  is,  save 
the  thought  that  he  would  like  to  write 
a  letter  to  somebody — about  something 
— somewhere. 


Export  Round  Table 

New  York,  held  the  first  of  a  series 
of  luncheons  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  on  September  22.  W.  G. 
Hildebrant,  president  of  the  Gotham 
Advertising  Company,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  these  lunch- 
eons. He  stated  that  it  was  the  plan 
of  the  committee  to  have  manufactur- 
ers prominent  in  the  export  field  ad- 
dress these  gatherings  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  those  attending  various  an- 
gles on  export  conditions.  C.  K.  Wood- 
bridge,  president  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
was  the  speaker.  Mr.  Woodbridge  dis- 
cussed several  phases  of  the  problem  of 
foreign  selling  and  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  having  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  the  markets  in  which  American 
products  are  to  be  sold,  not  only  with 
regard  to  local  usage,  requirements  and 
ability  to  buy,  but  also  from  the  stand-, 
point  of  the  necessity  of  adapting! 
American  methods  of  merchandising! 
and  advertising  to  foreign  conditions.    I 
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QCTOBER  1 2th  will 
^^  see  the  opening  of 
the  American  Gas  Assc 
ciation  convention  at 
Atlantic  City.  Here  na' 
tional  public  utility 
figures  will  gather  to  dis- 
cuss and  plan  for  the 
tremendous  future 
growth  of  the  gasj  in- 
dustry. 

To  any  one  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send 
free  our  issues  giving 
comprehensive  reports  of 
the  major  discussions. 

Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street, 

New  York 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 

IVe  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
^    tineering    and    Appliance     Catalogue. 
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Comparisons 

VERY,  very  frequently 
comparisons  are  odious. 
Especially  are  they  so  to 
those  at  whose  expense  they 
are  made. 

Yet,  comparisons  are  neces- 
sary. They  are  the  only  means 
by  which  we  may  determine 
upon  quantities  and  values.  If 
we  wish  to  measure  a  piece  of 
land  we  compare  it  with  a 
standard' — a  square  foot,  an 
acre,  a  square  mile. 

Recently,  I  had  a  most  in- 
teresting chat  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Kalamazoo. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
client  of  his  had  been  brought 
to  task  for  making  a  positive 
claim  in  its  advertising  for  one 
of  its  products.  Objection  was 
made  that  comparisons  should 
be  avoided. 

In  our  conversation,  Mr. 
Williams  brought  out  the 
thought  that  comparisons  are 
unavoidable.  That  purchasing 
itself  depends  upon  compari- 
sons. 

This  garment  at  a  certain 
price  must  be  compared  with 
other  garments  at  the  same  or 
various  prices  before  an  intelli- 
gent selection  can  be  made.  The 
comparison  must  embrace  con- 
sideration of  material,  design, 
workmanship,     suitability,    etc. 

One  magazine  must  be  com- 
pared with  other  magazines  for 
suitability,  reader-interest,  re- 
sponsiveness, rate  per  page-per- 
thousand,  etc. 

The  buyer  must  make  the 
comparisons.  The  seller  must 
help  him.  The  honest  seller 
helps  him  to  select  that  which 
is  best  for  his  needs. 

The  honest  seller  is  the 
shrewd  seller.  The  dishonest 
seller  foists.  Eventually  he 
licks  himself. 

The  capable  buyer  can  make 
his  own  comparisons.  But 
heaveii  help  the  incapable  one, 
in  this  day  and  age  of  dexterous 
selling. 


lor 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So,  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

INDUSTRIAL     POWER    can     stand    and 
docs   welcome  comparison. 


At  Sea 

Agricultural  Department 

For  a  good  many  years,  I  have  sus- 
pected that  humor  is  a  two-edged 
sword — that  is,  that  it  is  just  as  likely 
to  cut  the  man  who  uses  it  as  the  man 
against  whom  it  is  used.  This  morn- 
ing, in  mid-Atlantic,  something  hap- 
pened which  seems  to  prove  that  my 
suspicion  is  solidly  founded.  The  sea 
was  far  from  smooth  and  to  add  to  my 
discomfort,  it  was  raining,  raining 
hard.  Nevertheless,  wrapped  in  a  rain- 
coat, I  paced  up  and  down  the  deck. 
The  Chief  Engineer  fell  in  step,  along- 
side me.  It  was  too  windy  and  the 
deck  too  "tippy"  to  permit  uninter- 
rupted conversation.  Finally,  we  took 
refuge  in  a  quiet  corner. 

Said  I,  facetiously,  "I  shouldn't  think 
the  farmers  'round  here  would  need 
rain,  would  you?" 

The  Chief  Engineer  looked  at  me. 
Then,  in  a  shocked  tone,  he  said, 
"There  aren't  any  farmers  'round  here." 

"No?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  answered. 

"Off -Day"  Advertising 

Of  London's  morning  newspapers, 
the  Mail  and  the  Express  impress  me 
as  being,  primarily,  advertising  me- 
diums. I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
they  are  not  excellent  newspapers  or 
that  they  are  not  as  intelligently  edited 
as  they  might  be.  But,  it  seems  to  me, 
they  are  "out"  to  get  advertising. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  carry  far  more  advertising, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  other 
London  dailies  do. 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  they  have  any- 
where from  a  page  to  a  page  and  a 
half  or  two  pages  of  "drapery"  (de- 
partment store)  advertising.  The  Sat- 
urday issues  have  little  or  no  drapery 
advertising.  In  its  stead,  both  the  Mail 
and  the  Express  have  a  page  or  so  of 
"Bargains  by  Post"  (mail-order  adver- 
tising)— "an  illustrated  guide  to  a  fas- 
cinating variety  of  everyday  'wants'." 

The  Express  goes  a  step  further.  It 
devotes  a  page  to  setting  forth  the  at- 
tractions of  some  one  of  Britain's  re- 
sorts— partly  descriptive,  partly  adver- 
tising. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  took  several 


years  to  build  the  "Bargains  by  Post" 
pages  in  the  Mail  and  Express.  But 
nowadays  they  are  substantial  revenue 
producers. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  idea 
that  can  be  utilized  by  publishers  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Unknown  Warrior 

Could  a  nation's  grief  be  expressed 
more  touchingly  than  in  the  inscription 
over  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  War- 
rior in  Westminster  Abbey?  This  is  it: 

Beneath  this  stone  rests  the  body 

Of  a  British  Warrior 
Unknown  by  name  or  rank 
Brought  from  France  to  lie  among 
The  Most  Illustrious  of  the  land 
And  Buried  There  on  Armistice  Day 
11  Nov.  1920  in  the  presence  of 
His  Majesty  King  George  V 
His  Ministers  of  State 
The  Chiefs  of  his  forces 
And  a  vast  concourse  of  the  Nation 

Thus  are  commemorated  the  many 
Multitudes  who  during  the  Great 
War  of  1914-1918  gave  the  most  that 
Man  can  give — life  itself 
For  God 
For  King  and  Country 
For  loved  ones  home  and  Empire 
For  the  sacred  cause  of  justice  and 
The  freedom  of  the  world 

They  buried  him  among  the  Kings  be- 
cause he 

Had  done  good  toward  God  and  toward 
His  house 

Equally     effective  —  because     of     its 

brevity  —  is  the  inscription  on  the  face 

of  the  Nurse  Cavell  Memorial : 

Brussels 

Dawn 

Oct.  12, 1915 

British  Plumbing!     British  Teeth t 

If  I  were  asked,  "What  do  British- 
ers need  most"  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  my  answer  would  be,  "Fifty  thou- 
sand dentists  and  a  hundred  thousand 
plumbers — all  working  overtime!" 

I'm  not  joking — I  am  very  much  in 
earnest. 

Man  and  boy;  woman  and  girl — the 
people  of  these  islands  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  that,  more  often  than  not,  their 
teeth  are  in  an  abominable  condition. 

As  for  plumbing,  I  know,  before  I 
enter  a  bath- — or  toilet — room,  that 
three  times  out  of  four,  I'll  have  trou-"; 
ble.  I  turn  the  faucet.  Gurgle!  Gurgle! 
Plop!,  Nothing  doing!  I  pull  the 
chain.  A  gasp!  A  sigh!  Again  noth- 
ing doing!  Jamoc. 
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/i  Every  agency  Man  knew  v^hat  every  hdrdwdre  man 
knows^Hdrdware^vfould  boon  every  hdrdwdre  list. 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


JIAMP  WILLIAMS  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  successful 
hardware  merchants  in  the 
United  States.  His  position  in 
the  trade  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  recently  served  as  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association  and 
is  at  present  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Governors. 

Not  only  is  Hamp  Williams  a  highly  success- 
ful merchant,  but  he  knows  the  reasons  for 
his  success  and  is  able  to  put  those  reasons 
clearly  and  forcefully  before  his  audience. 
A  business  man  and  an  executive  he  is  also 
a  constructive  thinker  and  a  versatile  writer 
on  merchandising  subjects.  He  is  now  tak- 
ing time  from  his  busy  work-a-day  life  to 
send  business-building  messages  to  his  fel- 
low merchants  each  week  through  the  pages 
of  HARDWARE  AGE. 


Hamp  Williams,  Contributing  Editor 

(Practical  Retailing) 

Starting  with  a  meager  capital,  in  a  small 
Arkansas  town,  he  has,  by  intelligent  ap- 
praisal of  his  community's  needs  and  intense 
application  of  business  principles,  built  up  a 
highly  successful  retail  hardware  institution 
and  made  himself  a  power  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  his  State. 

Hamp  Williams'  messages,  coming  as  they 
do  from  the  busy  work  shop  of  a  capable 
practical  merchandiser,  have  a  direct  beetr- 
ing  on  the  problems  of  hardware  selling, 
which  makes  them  of  gripping  interest  and 
of  actual  dollars  and  cents  value  to  hard- 
ware merchants. 

By  inducing  Mr.  Williams  to  share  with  his 
fellow  merchants  the  benefits  of  his  long 
and  thorough  retail  experience,  HARD- 
WARE AGE  has  again  displayed  the  enter- 
prise which  has  made  it  for  seventy  years 
the  helpful,  dependable  business  guide  of 
the  hardware  trade. 


"TKe  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper" 


A.B.C 


259  West  SQ*"  Street '^iP' New  York.  City 
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Fall  and  IVinter 

Outdoors : 

Golf 

Riding 

on  the  Beach 

Boardwalk 

Activities 

Aviation 

Indoors: 

Music  and 
Entertainments 


(HALFONTEflADDON  HaLL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Tune  in  on  WPG  and 
Chaifonte-Haddon  Hall 


will  make  your  holidays  happy  dayscv, 
winter  or  summer,  spring  or  fall. 

A  number  of  persons  have  grown  so  enthusi- 
astic that  they  have  made  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  their  permanent  or  semi-permanent  home. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk.  In  the 
very  center  of  things.  American  Plan  only; 
always  open.  Illustrated  folder  andrates  on  request. 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


'CO  Promotion 
BALLOONS 

Toyco  Promotion  Balloons  have  a 

powerful  child  appeal.  Ask  us  how 

to  hitch  this  force  to  your  sales. 

Writ*  Sales  Service  Dep't. 


The  TOYCRAFT  RUBBER  CO. 

ASHLAND.  OHIO 


Victor  Portable 

STEREOPTICON    ^ 


COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


. estoalinea  tne 

world  ujide  standard  of 
Projecrion  Eicellence  ^ 

ADVERTISING  SLIDES 
MADE-TO-ORDER. 

Victor  Anlmalooraph  Co. 
S  Victor  Bidcr„ 
Davenport, 
loiva. 


"INCREASING  DIRECT 
ADVERTISING  RETURNS" 

A  New  Book  by  Flint  McNaughton 

Here  is  a  book  YOU  need.  Filled  witii 
I>ractical,  result-producing  information. 
Outlines  plans  for  increasing  returns  in 
inquiries  and  sales;  winning  jobbers, 
creating  demand,  etc.  Shows  adver- 
tising fundamentals.  Explains  right 
practices  and  winning  methods.  How 
to  increase  pulling  power  in  inquiry 
and  order  cards,  coupons,  order  blanks, 
(■to.  Analyzes  coupons  in  magazines 
and  trade  papers.  Just  the  informa- 
tion all  ambitious  advertisers  want  and 
can  turn  into  profit.  Illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  201  advertisements. 
220  pp.      Cloth.    At  Live  Bookstores. 

Sertt  Direct  for  f2.S0 

Selling  Aid,  1304  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Tomorrow's  Business 
Miracles 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    28] 

experiments  necessary  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  resulting  mixtures  of 
these  metals  in  alloyed  forms.  The  de- 
velopment of  ultra-audible  sound  de- 
vices promises  to  open  a  new  world  to 
human  senses.  Four  million  tons  of 
energy  are  given  off  from  the  sun  in  the 
form  of  light  every  second,  and  yet  the 
human  race  today  has  failed  to  utilize 
any  of  this  energy  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  mankind.  Down  in  Florida  a 
newly  formed  company  is  now  manufac- 
turing a  solar  water  heater  for  the  use 
of  householders  in  the  tropical  regions. 
Over  5,000  of  these  heaters  are  already 
in  use,  and  the  first  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment is  the  last  and  only  cost.  To  the 
average  layman  this  solar  water  heater 
is  a  remarkable  development,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  from  now 
people  will  be  amazed  that  there  was  a 
time  when  such  a  crude  device  satisfied 
the  needs  of  the  householders. 

THE  present  is  a  time  of  marvels, 
and  the  result  must  be  an  ever  in- 
creasing succession  of  changes.  The 
city  of  tomorrow  will  bear  small  re- 
semblance to  the  town  of  today,  for 
all  of  our  thickly  populated  districts 
will  be  endless  communities  of  canals 
and  bridges  —  modern  Venices  with 
flowing  tides  of  motors  instead  of  water. 
The  development  of  artificial  light  will 
bring  in  the  building  without  a  window, 
and  the  three  classes  of  traffic — rail, 
wheel  and  foot — will  each  occupy  its 
own  level. 

No  one  has  an  imagination  equal  to 
the  task  of  visualizing  the  future.  Hid- 
den away  in  great  laboratories  are 
thousands  of  workers  developing  new 
materials  and  methods  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  super  highways  that 
will  endure  the  wear  and  strain  of  a 
motor  tonnage  not  now  dreamed  of. 
Others  are  busy  solving  the  mysteries 
of  the  oceans  with  a  probable  outcome 
that  will  bear  heavily  on  the  problem  of 
feeding  the  world. 

Then  there  is  the  research  on  liquid 
oxygen  that  will  probably  revolutionize 
such  industries  as  steel  making  and  gas 
manufacture.  Experiments  in  refrig- 
eration, petroleum  refining,  aeronautics, 
metallurgy,  radio,  and  in  studies  of  the 
vacuum  and  of  atoms,  will  revolutionize 
scores  of  industries  in  a  manner  un- 
expected. 

There  is  no  way  to  separate  industry 
from  science.  American  corporations 
that  have  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful are  managed  by  men  who  recognize 
the  truth  that  no  idea  is  worth  a  hoot 
until  you  do  something  with  it.  Take 
almost  any  idea  that  has  produced  mil- 
lions and  investigation  will  show  that 
hundreds  of  people  had  the  same  idea, 
but  failed  to  do  anything  with  it.  The 
reason  is  that  we  live  half  lives,  and  let 
our  mental  engines  run  in  low  gear. 
With  the  wealth  of  scientific  facts  now 
open  to  us,  there  is  no  excuse  for  our 
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living  below  the  limits  of  our  possibili- 
ties. 

With  such  facts  clearly  understood  by 
the  intelligent  industrial  executives  to- 
day, it  is  most  astonishing  to  witness 
the  persistence  which  many  industries 
exhibit  in  holding  fast  to  wornout  meth- 
ods. The  pity  of  it  is  that  such  a  policy 
brings  disaster  to  the  standpatters  be- 
cause science  nearly  always  distributes 
her  gifts  to  those  who  recognize  their 
value.  An  appreciation  of  research  has 
often  transferred  the  center  of  a  world 
industry  from  one  country  to  another 
practically  over  night.  We  say  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
but  it  is  even  more  true  that  Research 
is  the  Father  of  Industry. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine 

Has  dismissed  the  complaint  against 
the  Armour-Morris  Merger.  This  is 
regarded  as  establishing  a  precedent  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  all  recent, 
pending  and  future  mergers,  and  as  the 
setting  up  of  one  more  milestone  in  the 
national  progress  toward  sanity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  Charles  Advertising  Service 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  makers  of  "Pow- 
drpaint." 

Dorrance  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Magnavox  Company,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


Ed.  W.  Hunter 

Secretary-manager  of  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  Indianapolis,  has  been 
chosen  director  of  the  Club  Service 
Department  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs.  This  department  sup- 
plants the  Educational  Department. 
Mr.  Hunter  will  take  the  place  of 
Earle  Pearson,  who,  September  15th, 
became  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  resignation  of  Carl  Hunt. 
Reginald  Colley,  of  the  Educational 
Department  staff  will  be  field  represen- 
tative of  the  new  department. 

William  I.  Orchard 

Of  the  George  Batten  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  course  in  the  Essentials 
of  Advertising  to  be  given  at  the  New 
York  Evening  High  School,  Irving 
Place  and  Sixteenth  Street. 


The  Lawrence  Fertig  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Fulton  Mercantile  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  for  The  Caloroil 
Burner  Corporation,  New  York. 

Henry  H.  Hudson 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers  in  Des  Moines 
and  Cleveland,  has  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Titusville  (Fla.) 
Star  Advocate. 


H.  P.  Nelson 

Has  joined  Hal.  T.  Boulden  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Nelson 
will  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  Eastern 
promotion  of  All-Sports  Magazine. 


WILL  YOU  HELP 
Opportunity  to  Knock 
at  Tenement  Doors? 


TIRED,  sick  and  discouraged  mothers  and  babies 
of  New  York  tenements  are  appealing  for  an  even 
chance  for  health — in  many  cases,  an  even  chance  for 
life  itself. 

The  Judson  Health  Center,  one  of  the  largest  and 
busiest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America,  is  devoted 
to  the  care  of  these  unfortunates.  This  care  includes 
medical,  dental,  educational,  nursing  and  countless 
other  services  designed  to  bring  them  back  to  health. 

22,000  visits  were  made  to  the  clinics  of  the  Center 
last  year  and  14,000  visits  were  made  to  tenement  homes 
by  our  field  workers. 

Here  is  a  charity  that  does  not  pauperize.  Its  re- 
sults are  better  motherhood  and  babyhood.  We  feel 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  support  which  it  must  have  if 
the  work  is  to  go  on. 

Will  you  send  a  contribution? 

Please  Make  Checks  Payable  to  the 

JUDSON  HEALTH  CENTER 

and  send  to  HENRY  H.  BIZALLION,  Treasurer  of  the  Fund 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers^  ends 

IN  these  four_  great  books  on  advertising 
and  selling  in  all  branches  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  scores  of  the 
most  successful  business  organizations  of 
America.  Solve  the  problem  of  your  ad- 
vancement by  absorbing  this  clearly  de- 
scribed experience.  It  may  enable  you  to 
climb  in  a  year  or  so  farther  than  you  would 
in  five  years*  [Nodding  along  by  your  own 
personal   experiences. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 
Library  of 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Four   Volumes,   3323   Pages,   5^    x   8. 

Flexible    Binding,    1090    Illiutrations. 

$1.50   in  ten   days    and   S2.00   monthly 

for  eight  months. 

The  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men  with 
all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire  selling  busi- 
ness— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  plan- 
ning, manafrine,  etc.  Add  to  your  own 
experience  a  working  command  of  the  principles 
and  methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the 
exiwriences  of  the  most  successful  sellinjr 
organizations.  You  get  them — hundreds  of 
them — in 

The  best  experience  of 
leading  organisations 

Covers  as  much  ground  as  courses  costing  Ave 
or  ten  times  as  much.  Complete  campaigns 
of  many  kinds  outlined.  Thousands  of  sales 
ideas  and  plans,  time-saving  methods  and  stim- 
ulating suggestions  for  daily  use  in  solving 
marketing  problems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer 
ti*  small  retailer.  E3xamples  taken  from  scores 
of  such  prominent  concerns  as  B\irroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Oo..  Morris 
&  Co.,  National  Cash  Register  Co..  American 
Radiator  Co.,  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Etastman  Kodak  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.. 
Lord  &  Taylor,  United  Cigar  Stores,  J.  O. 
Penney  &  Cx>. 

Special  Library  Price 
$17.50 

No  Money  Down 

Small  Monthljr  Payments 

Examine  the   Library 

for  10  Days  Free 


FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 
Mpgraw.hili,   book   CO.,  mc. 

370   Seventh    Avenue.    Ne^v   Yorlc 

You  may  nerd  me  the  HAtJ<  OBRAET 
OK  ADVKIITISING  AND  SELLING  for 
ten   days'   free  examination. 

If  the  boukit  are  aatisfactory,  I  will  send 
Sl.RO  In  ten  daya  and  |2  a  month  until 
your  ftpeelal  price  of  $17.no  han  been  paid. 
If  not  wanted,  I  will  write  you  for  »bii>. 
pinpr  InKtrnctlons. 

Sljned    

Address    

Position     

r<>ni[.Hny    A.    P.    10.7-2,''. 


Direct  Mail  Association 
Convention  Program 


THE  Direct  Mail  Advertising  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Boston,  October  28,  29 
and  30.  The  general  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Grand  Hall,  Mechanics  Build- 
ing. The  following  is  the  program  pre- 
pared for  the  three  days'  session: 

General  Sessions 

Wed)iesday  Moi~ning — October  28 

8.30    Registration. 
10.00     Call  to  Order. 

Presiding    OflBcer:     Chas.    R. 
WiERS,     President,     D.     M. 
A.  A. 
Greetings. 

Arthur  Rohn,  General  Chair- 
man, Boston  Convention  Bu- 
reau. 

Roland  Boyden,  President, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

William  F.  Rogers,  Presi- 
dent, Advertising  Club  of 
Boston. 

George  W.  Taylor,  President, 
Boston  Typothetae  Board  of 
Trade. 
10.40     "We're  Beginning  to  Find  Out 

Something  About  People." 

G.   Lynn    Sumner,  President, 
Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers. 
11.30     {Subject  to  be  announced.) 

Alvin  C.  Dodd,  Manager,  Do- 
mestic Distribution  Depart- 
ment, United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  28 

Presiding :     Joseph    Meadon, 
The  Franklin  Press,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
2.00     Selling  by  Mail  Throughout  the 
World 

R.  W.   AsHCROFT,   The   F.   E. 

Partridge   Rubber  Company 

and    The    Northern    Rubber 

Company,    Guelph,   Ontario. 

2.40     Words — Words — Words. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  The  Hearst 

Publications,      New      York, 

N.  Y. 

3.20     Which   Is    Yours — Direct    Mail 

Advertising     or    Direct     Mail 

Selling? 

Ray  N.  Fellows,  Advertising 
Manager,      The      Addresso- 
graph     Company,     Chicago,    ' 
111. 
4  00     Can  Personality  Be  Capitalized 
in  Advertising'^ 
George    C.     Hubbs,     General 
Sales  Manager,  Ajax  Motor 
Company,   Racine,   Wis. 
4.30     General  Discussion. 
5.00    Adjournment. 


Business  Session  of  DJM.AA. 
Wednesday  Evening,  October  28 

Thursday  Morning,   October  29 
Presiding:    HoMER   J.    Buck- 
ley,     President,      Buckley, 
Dement    &    Company,    Chi- 
cago, 111. 
9.30     A   Neiv  Conception  of  the   Use 
and  Presentation  Through  the 
Mails   of  Direct   Mail  Adver- 
tising Literature. 
John  C.  Redington,  President, 
Du-PIex   Envelope   Corpora- 
tion, Chicago,  111. 
10.10     Charting  a  Mail  Campaign  on 
the   Expected   Returns    Basis. 
Gridley     Adams,     Rogers     & 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10.40     {Subject  to  come.) 

Edward  T.  Hall,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
11.20  Direct  Mail,  a  Knoum  Quantity. 
Glenn  Muffly,  Commercial 
Research  Laboratory,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Friday    Afternoon,   October   30 
Presiding:      Harry     B.     Kiet- 
land.  The  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
2.00     Good      Will — and     the     Other 
Kind. 

Jerome    P.    Fleishman,    The 
Jerome    P.    Fleishman    Per- 
sonalized   Advertising     Ser- 
vice, Baltimore,  Md. 
2.40     Graphic     Arialysis     of     Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Statistics. 
Robert  L.   Blanchard,  Vice- 
President,  Van  Kannel   Re- 
volving Door  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
3.10     Direct    Mail    from    the     Rural 
Viewpoint. 

Marco      Morrow,      Assistant 
Publisher,  The  Capper  Pub- 
lications, Topeka,  Kan. 
3.40     What's   Being  Done   to   Adjust 
Postal  Rates  for  Direct  Mail 
Literature. 

Richaed  H.  Lee,  Counsel  and 
Manager,    National   Council 
of     Business     Mail     Users, 
New  York. 
Award  of  Trophies 
Resolutions  Committee  Report 
Invitations   for   1926    Conven- 
tion. 

Retail  Group   Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  29 
2.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 
Chairman:  Miss  Juua  C.  Co- 
BURN,  The  LaSalle  &  Koch 
Company,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
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% 


Increase 

in  Circulation 


makes  necessary 


15% 


Increase 

in  Advertising  Rate 


We  will  handle 

2,3,  or  4  Color 

Advertising    in 

1926 

Rates  on  Request 


SINCE  the  last  A.  B.  C.  audit  the  circulation 
of  Forbes  has  increased  so  substantially 
that  an  adjustment  in  rate  is  necessary. 

Effective  w^ith    the  November  1st 
issue  the  following  rates  vi^ill  prevail. 

80c  per  agate  line 

$350  per  page 


39%  Increase  in  Advertising 


1925 
1924 


260,971 

188,450 


Financial  Advertising  Manager 

Edwin  V.  Dannenberg 

120  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


FORBES 

Members  of  A.  B.  C. 
WALTER  DREY,  Vice-President 

120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Advertising  Manager 
H.  S.  Irving 
Tribune  Tower  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Eastern  Advertising  Manager 

Frank  H.  Burns 
Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The    Test    Proof    Tells 

Does  your  electro- 
typer  pull  Test 
Proofs  on  Special 
Test  Presses  of  every 
plate  he  makes? 

We  do. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
TELEPHONE    FITZROY    0840 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

_  0mM  EMOIMECnmiO  and 


How  Long  Will  the 
Boom  Last? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  27] 

thus  far,  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  the  Florida  boom.  Like  the  cross- 
word puzzle,  the  great  Southern  gold 
rush  has  rolled  its  own  snowball. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  reaction 
will  set  in  and  a  readjustment  made. 
Not  even  a  cold  vegetable  dinner  is 
less  inspiring  than  a  commercial  boom 
gone  flat.  Nevertheless,  Florida's 
whole  future  will  demand  that  sane 
and  organized  selling  take  up  where 
hysteria  left  off.  Advertising's  real 
opportunity  will  come  when  Florida 
needs  regular  pay-its-own-way  promo- 
tion. And  Florida's  real  opportunity 
will  come  at  the  same  time. 


Agricultural  Publishers'  Association 

Will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  October  15,  1925.  Farm  paper 
publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  present.  Several  directors 
will  be  elected  and  other  business  of  in- 
terest to  the  industry  will  be  trans- 
acted. 


IVm.  H.  Rankin  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Wheary  Trunk  Company,  Racine, 
Wis. 


Advertising  Calendar 


October  12-13 — First  District  Con- 
vention of  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,    Springfield,    Mass. 

October  13-15  —  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers'  Association,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

OcTOBEK  14 — Fall  conference  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising Executives,   Chicago. 

October  15 — Annual  Meeting,  Ag- 
ricultural Publishers  Association, 
Chicago. 

OcTOBiai  15-16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

OCTOBEJR  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

OcTOBBai  26-27— Convention  of  Mall 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

October  26-28  (tentative)^-Insur- 
ance  Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass, 

OcTOBEiR  26-30  —  Poster  Advertis- 
ing Association,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,   Mass. 

NovBMBEiR  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

NovEMBBiR  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

April  12-14,  1926— Fourth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,   Orlando,  Fla. 

JuNB  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 
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"We  have  come  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  STANDARD  RATE 
AND  DATA  SERVICE,  and  we 

can  assure  you  that  we  wouldn't 
want  anything  to  happen  which 
would  cause  its  interruption." 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


>^bd¥ 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE. 

536  Lake   Shore  Drive,  ,    192 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bul- 
letins issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00, 
which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised 
copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 


Firm  Name   Street    Address 


City   State    

Individual   Signing    Order Official  Position 
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Salesmen's  Prize  Contest 

Plans — Cautions — Suggestions 


C.,'^' 


THE  sales  contest  has  become  a 
fixture  in  a  great  many  concerns. 
A  still  wider  application  was 
brought  on  by  the  business  slump  fol- 
lowing the  war.  Concerns  that  had  re- 
garded contests  with  suspicion  tried 
them,  found  that  they  worked,  and 
made  them  a  regular  part  of  the  sales 
program.  The  contest  idea  has  been 
broadened  beyond  simply  forcing  sales. 
Today's  champions  of  the  sales  contest 
are  as  strong  for  its  ability  to  build 
greater  sales  efficiency  as  they  are  for 
its  power  to  increase  volume  of  orders. 
Here  are  points  that  have  been 
stressed  in  some  contests: 

1.  Number  of  calls  per  day. 

2.  Number  of  early  morning  or  Sat- 
urday morning  calls. 

3.  Opening  up  new  accounts. 

4.  Getting  bigger  initial  payments. 

5.  More  regular  attendance  at  sales 
meetings. 

6.  Getting  men  to  fill  out  daily  re- 
ports. 

7.  Getting  orders  above  a  certain  min- 
imum size. 

8.  Selling  dealers  in  small  towns  or 
other  places  not  regularly  covered. 

9.  Opening  up  new  outlets  such  as 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

10.  Getting  "dead"  customers  to  order. 

11.  Selling  slow  moving  items  that  or- 
dinarily receive  a  small  percent  of 
the  salesman's  time. 

12.  Getting  customers  to  handle  the 
whole  line. 

13.  Increasing  number  of  repeat  or- 
ders. 

14.  Keeping  down  sales  expenses. 

15.  Making  demonstrations. 

16.  Spending  time  with  jobbers'  sales- 
men or  educating  retail  clerks. 

17.  Making  collections  and  getting 
credit  information. 

18.  Sending  in  names  for  mailing 
lists. 

19.  Selling  dealers  on  tying  up  locally 
with  the  company's  advertising. 

20.  Putting  up  window  or  counter  dis- 
plays. 

21.  Helping  dealers  with  their  adver- 
tising. 

22.  Making  reports  and  tabulations  for 
merchandising  and  advertising  de- 
partments. 

Many  contests  are  run  simultaneous- 
ly with  an  advertising  campaign.  The 
advertising  makes  a  good  and  timely 
argument  for  the  salesman  to  use  on 
the  dealer.  The  sales  contest  makes 
the  advertising  more  valuable  by  the 
increased  number  of  store  displays  and 
the  number  of  dealers  carrying  the 
line. 

Prize  contests,  it  is  claimed  by  their 


Extracted  from  one  of  a  series  of  mem- 
orandums on  matters  of  Interest  to  present 
or  potential  advertisers.  Published  and 
copyrighted  by  The  Blackman  Company, 
New  Yorl<. 


exponents,  have  these  desirable  effects 
on  the  salesmen : 

1.  The  desire  to  win  a  prize  and  the 
stimulus  of  competition  spur  the 
men  to  greater  efforts. 

2.  The  desire  to  win  a  prize  makes  the 
men  think  less  of  general  conditions, 
about  supposedly  dull  seasons. 

3.  A  contest,  especially  if  it  is  a  regu- 
lar event  each  year,  draws  the  sales- 
men closer  together,  increases  the 
friendly  spirit  when  the  "boys"  are 
in  the  home  office,  gives  them  a 
common  topic  of  conversation. 

4.  The  contest,  so  it  is  claimed,  also 
makes  the  men  take  a  keener  interest 
in  their  jobs. 

5.  Some  sales  managers  say  that  a  con- 
test draws  to  the  surface  the  best 
that  is  in  a  man.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  the  manager  to  pick  the  men 
who  are  to  be  promoted.  In  many 
cases  a  man  can  size  himself  up  and 
know  for  sure  whether  he  is  on  the 
right  or  the  wrong  track  in  life. 

6.  A  contest  not  only  makes  it  easier 
for  the  sales  manager  to  pick  his 
best  men — but  it  assures  the  men 
that  what  they  do  will  be  noticed. 
The  salesman  knows  that  a  contest 
is  keenly  watched,  not  only  by  the 
sales  manager,  but  by  all  the  heads 
of  the  concern.  His  efforts  will  reg- 
ister right  at  the  top.  There  is  no 
chance  that  his  record  will  be 
buried.  This  is  most  evident  where 
sales  efficiency  counts  as  well  as 
sales  volume. 

7.  By  using  a  contest  to  get  the  men 
to  do  work  which  they  would  other- 
wise fail  to  perform,  the  executive 
is  relieved  of  giving  too  many  orders. 
Older  salesmen  who  are  settled  in 
their  ways  dislike  to  be  jogged. 
These  men  know  their  territories 
and  they  think  they  know  the  best 
way  to  get  the  most  business.  A 
contest  pulls  them  out  of  the  rut 
without  getting  them  disgruntled. 

8.  A  contest  gives  the  sales  manager 
some  real  news  to  put  in  his  sales 
letters.  It  keeps  his  letters  from 
growing  stale  and  sounding  as 
though  he  were  always  "bawling 
out"  his  men. 

9.  Contests  are  used  to  interest  wives, 
mothers  and  families  of  salesmen. 
This  is  usually  done  by  offering 
prizes  which  are  attractive  for  the 
home. 

A  large  electrical  concern  used  a  con- 
test to  get  salesmen  interested  in  the 
company's  advertising.  This  also  served 
as  a  fine  way  to  get  constructive  adver- 
tising ideas  from  the  salesmen.  The 
salesmen  were  given  the  general  theme 
of  the  advertising  and  were  then  asked 
to  write  advertisements  which  they 
thought  best  from  their  viewpoint. 
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This  Free  Card  Equips  Your  Men  With 
Cars  for  Fall  Selling  in  25  States 


No  Investment! 

No  Upkeep! 

No  Deposit  Required! 


This  card,  without  a  cent  of  capital  invested  on  your 
part,  vdll  supply  each  of  your  salesmen  with  a  clean, 
new  sales  car  at  85  Saunders  System  branches  located 
to  cover  20  to  25  States  without  driving  more  than  a 
50  mile  radius  from  any  important  sales  center  and  the 
trunk  line  railroads. 

You  pay  only  for  the  actual  miles  your  men  drive — 
for  the  calls  and  sales  made.  They  drive  the  car  only 
when  it  is  a  sales  "asset,"  use  railroads  for  long  jumps 
or  when  road  going  is  difficult.  This  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  quick,  economical  coverage  in  fall  and  winter 
selling. 

These  Traveler's  Identification  Cards  are  issued  with- 
out charge,  accepted  at  any  Saunders  System  station  in 
lieu  of  cash  deposit  and  save  time  at  each  branch.  With 
them  your  man  can  get  a  car  Monday  a.  m.,  keep  it  until 
Saturday  p.  m.,  and  if  he  drives  only  one  mile,  he  pays 
for  only  one  mile.  No  hour  charge  or  mileage  guaran- 
tee required.  Standard  Insurance,  Balloon  Tire  Equip- 
ment and  Free  Road  Service  also  provided. 

Please  use  form  at  the  right  of  this  page  or  write  at 
once  giving  names  of  salesmen  to  be  issued  Traveler's 
Cards. 

SAUNDERS  DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF  CO.,   Inc. 

Executive  Offices  319  Saunders  Bldg.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


EASTERN    DIST. 
Baltimore  (2) 
Richmond,  Va. 
Washiiigton,D.C.(3) 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham  (4) 
Bessemer 
Mobile 

Montgomery  (2) 
Tuscaloosa  (2) 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Pueblo 

FLORIDA 

Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  (2) 

Athens 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Macon 


Peoria  (2) 

Rockford 

Rock    Island 

Springfield 
INDIANA 

Evansville 

Indianapolis  (2) 

New  Albany 

Vincennes 
IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  (2) 

Council    Bluffs 


Davenport 
Des  Moines 
Sioux   City 
Waterloo 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville  (3) 

KANSAS  AND 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  (3) 
St.  Joseph  (2) 
St.  Louis 
Wichita 


SAUNDERS 


Drive  It  Yourself  J 


SYSTEM 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 
Omaha  (3) 

OHIO 

Akron  (2) 

Cincinnati  (2) 

Cleveland  (2) 

Columbus  (3) 

Dayton  (2) 

Norwood 

Springfield 

Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  (2) 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville  (2) 
TEXAS 

Dallas 

Houston 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  (3) 


Memo  for  Secretary: 


Please  follow  thm  on  this: 


,1*- 


SAUNDERS 

DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF 

CO 

319  Saunders  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  have  Traveler's 
Identification  Cards  issued  for 
my  men  named  below.  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  charge  for 
these  cards. 


Signed 


Issue  Cards  for  These  Men : 

1.  Name  

Res 

2.  Name 

Res 

3.  Name 

Res 

4.  Name 

Res 

5.  Name  

Res 

6.  Name 

Res 

7.  Name 

Res 

8.  Name 

Res 

Remarks  , 
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The  Eyes  of 
the  Natiort 


are  on  the  Mississippi  Coast.  People  from  all  over  the  United 
States  are  coming  to  what  has  rightfully  been  called  the  "Ri- 
viera of  America."  Property  values  are  steadily  rising;  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  spacious  hotels,  attractive 
homes,  paved  roadways  and  other  improvements ;  business 
conditions  are  good. 

The  Daily  Herald  "Covers  the  Coast" — from  Waveland  to 
Pascagoula— with  a  circulation  of  over  5,000,  Manufacturers 
can  profit  by  cultivating  this  prosperous  and  growing  market 
through  The  Daily  Herald. 

Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


BILOXI 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy 
for  display  advertisements  to  appear 
in  the  November  4th  issue  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  October  26th. 
Classified  advertisements  will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday,  October  31st. 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  building  ma- 
terial and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

AmericaQJ^mberman 

Est.  1873                               CHICAGO.  ILL 

National  Miller 

EltabllltlMl    1895 
A  Monthly  Business  and  Teehnleal  Journal  cov- 
ering ttio   Fleur.    Foed   and   Cereal    Mills.     Th« 
only  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  8.  P.   paper  In  tho  Hold. 
830   W.    JACKSON    BLVD.,    CHICAGO 

(a)  The   How,    When,   Where   and 
Why  of  Department  Store  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising. 
Lester  Brozman,  Abraham  & 

Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(b)  We  MUST   Get   the  Business. 
V.    Edward    Borges,    Vincent 

Edwards  &  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Financial  Group  Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  29 
2.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 
Chairman:    Edward    A.    Col- 
lins,    Assistant    Secretary, 
National    Surety    Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Export  Group  Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  29 
2.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 

Chairman:    Walter    F.    Wy- 
MAN,    General    Sales   Mana- 
ger, The  Carter's  Ink  Com- 
pany,   Cambridge,   Mass. 
(a)  Direct  Mail  Work  in  Straight 

Line  Exporting. 

Henry   H.   Morse,    Sales   and . 
Export    Manager,    Florence 
Stove     Company,     Florence, 
Mass. 
(6)   How  Gillette  Increases  Export 

Sales  by  Direct  Mail  Work. 

Thomas  W.  Pelham,  Director 
of  Sales  and  General  Coun- 
sel, Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

(c)  How  to  Use  the  Mails  in  Over- 
seas Selling. 

A.  E.  Ashburner,  Manager, 
Foreign  Department,  Amer- 
ican Multigraph  Sales  Com- 
pany,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Sales  House  Organ  Group  Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  29 
2.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 
Chairman:  William  A.  Bid- 
dle,  Manager,  Advertising 
Department,  The  American 
Laundry  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(a)  How    to    Edit   House    Organs 
That  Sell. 

Thomas  Dreier,  The  Thomas 
Dreier  Service,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

(b)  What    Is    a    Store    Magazine 
Worth? 

Dorothy  Entwistle  Swen- 
SON,  Editor  Clothes,  Wil- 
liam Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

(c)  (7*0  come.) 

Employees'  House  Organ  Group 
Session 

Thursday  Afternoori,  October  29 
2.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 
Chairman:     E.     T.     WiLKINS, 
Editor    Schenectady    Works 
News,     General     Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

(a)  Five    Years    as    Editor    of   an 
Employee's  House  Organ. 
Nelson    T.    Zibgler,    Editor 
The  U  and  I  of  Buick,  The 
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SELLING  IN  THE  FORUM 


THE  Fortnightly's  pages  con- 
stitute a  Forum  in  which  it  has 
dared  to  open  for  discussion 
some  of  the  "sacred"  issues  of  ad- 
vertising. 

It  has,  in  its  fight  for  a  more  seri- 
ous and  open  consideration  of  the 
science  of  advertising,  welcomed  into 
its  columns  the  opinions  of  the  deans 
of  the  profession  as  well  as  those  of 
the  gifted  young  rebels. 

To  this  Forum  come  those  most  in- 
telligently interested  in  the  matters 
at  issue.  Sales  and  advertising  man- 
agers, company  officers,  buyers  of 
space  and  prospective  clients  of 
agencies  and  advertising  service. 


They  are  all  human  beings,  of 
course,  and  at  other  times  may  be 
thinking  of  wives,  children,  baseball, 
fishing  or  politics.  But  in  this  Forum 
they  are  thinking  of  advertising  and 
its  application  to  their  own  business 
problems. 

The  opportune  moment,  the  excel- 
lent place,  for  publication  or  agency 
to  remind  these  men  of  its  existence 
and  usefulness  seems  to  be  right  here 
in  this  Forum,  at  a  time  when  their 
minds  are  ripe  for  such  information. 

They  may  see  your  advertisements 
elsewhere.  They  will  notice — think 
over — and  probably  act  upon  your 
advertisements  in  the  Fortnightly. 
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Advertisers'  Index 


[«] 


Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 67 

Allen  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  The   56 

American   Lumberman    86 

American  Machinist 41 

American  Photo  Engravers  Ass'n 47 

American  Wool  &  Cotton  Reporter  ...  67 

Architectural  Record,  The 73 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation   14 


[6] 


Bakers  Weekly 67 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc 31 

Birmingliam  News,  The   7 

Book  Binding  Magazine 64 

Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder  64 

Boys'    Life    58 

Bradford    Era 51 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  The   11 

Business  Bourse   67 


[C] 


Campbell-Ewald  Co 9 

Cantine  Paper  Co.,  Martin 

Insert  Facing  51 

Caxton   Company    54 

Chalfonte  Haddon  Hall   78 

Chattanooga  Community  Adv.  Ass'n...  73 
Chicago  Daily  News. .  .Inside  Front  Cover 

Christian  Science  Monitor 35 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  The    43 

Columbia     62 

Commerce  Photo  Print  Co 64 

Conde  Nasi  Croup    6 

Crane   &  Co .55 


[d] 


Dairymen's  League  News,  The  50 

Delineator,  The  10. 

Denne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  J '.   72 

Detroit   Times,   The    49 

Donbleday  Page  Co 73 


M 


Einson  &  Freeman   Co 58 

Electrical   World    65 

Empire  State  Engraving  Co 71 

Evans-Winter  Hebb,  Inc 48 


[/] 


Farm  Journal,  The   45 

Feather   Co.,  The  Wm 58 

Federal  Advertising  Agency   37 

Forbes  Magazine  81 

French   Line    Inside   Back   Cover 

Furniture  Manufacturer  &  Artisan 74 

M 

Gas   Age-Record    75 

General  Ontdor  Adv.  Co.  Insert  Facing  50 

Gray,  Inc.,  R.  T 90 

Gulfport  Daily  Herald   86 

m 

Harcourt  Brace  Co 60 

Hardware    Age    77 

Hesse  Envelope  &  Lithograph  Co 62 

Hunting  Co.,  H.  R.,  The   68 


Igelstroem   Co.,   The  John    64 

Indianapolis   News,   The    4 

Industrial    Power    76 

Iron   Age,   The    39 

Iron  Trade  Review 52-53 

w 

Jewish  Daily  Forward,  The  72 

Judson    Health    Centre    79 

[fc] 

Knit  Goods  Pub.  Co 72 

['] 

Liberty   16 

Life   15 

[m] 

Macfadden  Publications   12 

Market  Place   89 

Master  Reporting  Co 64 

McCann  Co.,  H.  K.,  The   18 

McGraw-HUl  Book  Co 80 

Milwaukee  Journal,  The 51 

National    Miller    86 

National  Petroleum  News   ....Bark  Cover 

National   Register  Publishing   Co.,   Inc.  74 

Nation's  Business 8 

[o] 

100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  The  63 

Oral    Hygiene    70 

[P] 

Pathescope  Co.  of  America    61 

Penton  Pub.  Co.,  The   52-53 

Pittsford  Co.,  Ben.  C 72 

Postage     62 

[r] 

ReiUy  Electrotype  Co 82 

Richards   Co.,  Inc.,  Joseph    3 

Ross-Gould  Adv.  Agency  72 

[*] 

Saunders  Drive  It  Yourself  System   ...  85 

Selling    Aid    78 

Shaw  Co.,  A.  W 66 

Simmons  Boardman  Publishing  Co.  ...  33 

South    Bend   News-Times    70 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 83 

Strathmore   Paper   Co 59 

Sweetland  Co.,  B 72 

Textile    World    69 

Toycraft  Rubber  Co 78 

True  Story   12 

Vermont  Allied  Dailies   57 

Victor  Animatograph  Co 78 

M 

W.  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Insert   Bet.   66-67 

Winston-Salem  Journal   13 


Ohio     Buick     Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(b)  (Subject  to  come.) 

L.  L.  Smith,  Editor  Kohler  of 
Kohler,  Kohler,  Wis. 

(c)  (Subject  to  come.) 

Harold  A.  Hall,  Advertising 
Manager,  Eastern  Terri- 
tory, Tide  Water  Oil  Sales 
Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Better  Letters  Group   Session 

Friday  Moiiiing,  October  30 

9.00  to  12.00  A.  M. 

(a)  How    to    Determine    the    Ef- 

ficiency of  Your  Sales  Letters 
BEFORE  They  are  Mailed. 
Edward   H.   Schulze,   Author 
of  Making  Letters  Pay. 

(b)  (Subject  to  come.) 

S.  R.  Stauffer,  Letter  Coun- 
sellor,  Minneapolis. 

Producers'  Group  Session 

Friday  Morning,  October  30 
9.00  to  12.00  A.  M. 
Chairman:    Robert    E.    Ram- 
say, The  Robert  E.  Ramsay 
Organization,     New     York, 
N.  Y. 

(a)  The  Ethics  of  Salesmanship. 
Joseph  Meadon,  The  Franklin 

Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(b)  The  Need  of  a  Creed. 
DURANT  F.  Ladd,  The  Tolman 

Print,    Brockton,    Mass. 

(c)  The  Budget  Plan  a^  a  Business 
Builder. 

F.  W.  Bond,  The  F.  W.  Bond 
Company,    Chicago,   111. 


"Exhibitors  Review" 

Is  the  name  of  the  new  daily  edition 
of  the  Exhibitors  Trade  Review. 


The  Associated  Organizations 
of  the  Art  Center 

Will  hold  their  fifth  annual  exhibition 
of  work  done  by  members  of  the  club, 
October  6  -  31,  1925. 


The  Plumbers  Trade  Journal 
Publishing  Company 

New  York,  will  shortly  begin  the 
publication  of  a  pocket-sized  monthly 
to  be  known  as  The  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Jobbers'  Salesman. 


D.  E.  A.  Charlton 

Formerly  business  manager  of  the 
Mining  Journal  Press,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  mining  sales  for 
the  Goheen  Corporation  of  New  Jersey, 
paint  manufacturers. 


Louis  Klebalm 

Publishers'  representative,  New 
York,  will  direct  the  eastern  advertis- 
ing for  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Daily 
Abendpost. 


William  W.  Shaw 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Caxton 
Company,  Cleveland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  direct  mail  and 
creative  department  of  the  Doyle  & 
Waltz   Printing   Company,   Cleveland. 
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Business  Opportunities 


An  unusual  mail  order  opportunity  reaching 
40,000  of  the  best  consumer  buyers  in  the 
United  States..  The  entire  cost  is  only  Ic.  a 
name  including  postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 
John  H.  Smith  Publishing  Corporation,  154 
Nassau  St.,   New   York   City. 


GET     YOUR     COPY     OF     OUR 
BULLETIN    OF    PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES      FOR      SALE 
Address : 
HARRIS-DIBBLE     CO., 
345    MADISON    AVE.,    N.    Y.    C. 


Advertising  Agency  Associate — Successful  sales- 
man, exceptional  copywriter,  thoroughly  versed 
in  advertising  and  allied  arts,  seeks  connection 
with  progressive  agency,  highly  qualified  for 
both  contact  work  and  production.  Bo,x  No.  313, 
.■\dv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


More  than  100,000,000  pounds,  $25,000,000  worth 

of  Babbitt  Metals  consumed  annually  in  U.  S. 
Patents  recently  secured  embrace  formula  and 
process  that  will  reduce  cost  to  consumers  30 
per  cent.  Owner  of  Patents  has  been  success- 
fully making  and  marketing  Babbitt  metals  25 
years,  would  give  up  a  $10,000  job  to  promote 
a  $300,000  organization  for  handling  a  Million 
Dollar  annual  business  with  1 00  per  cent  profit 
to  stockholders.  Address  inquiries  to  Box  308, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  3Sth  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,    Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


MULTIGRAPHING — $2.50  per  thousand,  any 
size.  Why  pay  more?  Addressing,  filling  in, 
and    mailing. 

FEDERAL    LETTER    COMPANY 
70    5th   Ave.  Phone   WATkins    4263 


COMPLETE     MAIL    ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
Work    done    in    a    manner    to    please    the    most 
exacting.     Lists     supplied,     addressing,     folding, 
inserting,    seating,    stamping,    mailing.     Equipped 
for   quantity   production   on   a   quality   basis. 

MAIL    SALES    CORPORATION 
222    West    18th    Street  Watkins    1408 


Service 


DISTINCTIVE     COPY     SERVICE 
Complete     campaigns — features — readers     verse — 
house     organs     published — advertisers     anywhere 
write — Forrest    W.    Tebbetts,    623    Knickerbocker 
BIdg.,   New  York   City. 


Rate   for   advertisements   inserted  in   this   depart- 
ment  is   36   cents   a    hne — 6   pt.   type.     Minimum 
charge  $1.80.     Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before 
date   of    issue. 


Service 


JINGLES    AND    SLOGANS 
My  suggestions   now  in    use  by   National   adver- 
tisers.    Send  me  your   Booklet — strengthen   weak 
points.     Rates   only    $5    for   preliminary   analysis. 
Rose    Mayo,    Station    F,    Box    19.    New    York. 


Position  Wanted 


ARTIST — Woman,  Serious,  Earnest,  Creative— 
not  headstrong!  Decorative  nudes,  draped  fig- 
ures, design,  lettering  for  flat  and  emboss«l 
printing.  $55.  Vandeveer  Post  Office,  Box  7, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING     MAN 
Successfully  managed   agency   catering      specially 

mail  order  accounts ;  understands  all  details, 
accounts,  employment,  correspondence,  space 
buying,  exceptional  record  on  credits,  assume 
complete  responsibility.  Address  J.  W.  Hubbell, 
3938    Euclid,  Ave.,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 


Copywriter,     Christian,     26,     University    trained, 

wishes  to  connect  with  a  medium  sized  New 
York  City  agency.  A  writer  of  pictorial  copy 
which  presents  the  selling  point  in  seductive 
fashion.  Plan  and  layout — Smooth  roughs. 
Box  No.  316,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th    St.,    New  York   City. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  MAN!  RESULTS 
wants  part-time  connection ;  former  head  women's 
apparel  chain  advertising;  successful  record  with 
retailers  manufacturers,  mail  order  firms;  salary 
reasonable.  Finkel,  Concourse  Building,  Jersev 
City.    N.   J. 


PRINTER 

Seeks  position  with  agency  or  concern  using 
printed  matter  in  volume ;  can  layout  and  plan ; 
understands  stock,  plates,  and  their  making,  art 
work,  binding,  where  to  buy  and  proper  cost ; 
capable  taking  entire  charge.  Further  details. 
Box  No.  3 1 7  Ad.  and  Selling  Fort,  9  East 
38th   St.,    New   York    City. 


Artist  and  production  man  wants  position,  ex- 
perienced in  finished  advertising  art  work ;  figure, 
design,  lettering;  handling  engravings,  printing, 
litho ;  salary  nominal.  Box  No.  315,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  a  long  successful 
record  desires  a  permanent  connection  with  a 
growing  agency  or  an  advertising  department  as 
a  copywriter  or  production  man ;  thorough,  prac- 
tical advertising  experience,  publication  and  direct 
mail,  ideas,  copy,  layout,  typography  and  print- 
ing. Box  No.  312,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


FOREIGN    LANGUAGE 
MERCHANDISING 

Recognized  authority  in  this  field  wants 
chance  to  build  up  a  real  foreign  language  de- 
partment for  recognized  agency.  Valuable  man 
to  manufacturer  or  agency  interested  in  push- 
ing sale  of  foodstuffs  or  toilet  goods.  Louis 
Brewer,   Floral    Park,    Long   Island,    N.    Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED:  Advertising  representative  on  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  Packing  House  News,  the  only 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing  House  and  Scien- 
tific Marketing  Journal  in  the  world.  Satis 
factory  terms  to  right  man.  State  experience 
and  references.  Address:  Peninsular  Publishing 
Company,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.   Y. 


SALESMAN    WANTED 
Advertising  solicitor  in  New  York  City  on  high 
class  publication;   state  experience  and  give  tele- 
phone number.     Box   No.   314,   Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9    East   38th    St.,   New   York   City. 


Wanted:  Advertising  representative  for  a  hard- 
ware trade  journal,  strictly  commission  basis,  to 
represent  us  in  St.  Louis  territory  and  also  a 
man  for  the  Chicago  territory  or  would  con- 
sider a  man  to  cover  both  territories.  Box  310, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Salesman:    One    who    is    calling    on    advertising 

agencies,  advertising  and  sales  managers,  manu- 
facturers; who  desires  to  increase  his  earning  on 
part  or  full  time;  with  little  effort;  the  suggestion 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  proposition  will  not 
conflict  with  your  present  work — but  will  help 
you  to  a  closer  contact  with  your  clients — com- 
mission and  bonus.  Give  full  details  of  your 
present  work — territory  you  cover.  Reference. 
Address  Box  309,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  Yorlc  City. 


Miscellaneous 


AGENTS*    names    neatly    tjrpewrittea   from   our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,    Chicago 

BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East   38th    St.,   New   York   City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth  covered  covers, 
and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering,  each  holding 
one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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If  you  sell  to  Industry**** 


you  know  that  the  selling  prob- 
lems in  the  industrial  field  are 
not  at  all  like  those  of  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker  in  the  gen- 
eral field. 

For  that  reason,  your  adver- 
tising probably  will  be  placed 
with  one  of  the  several  good  ad- 
vertising agencies  specializing 
in  industrial  accounts. 

For  almost  ten  years,  we  have 
handled  nothing  but  industrial 
accounts.  We  are  engineers,  as 
well  as  advertising  men.  Our 
experience  covers  every  angle  of 
selling  to  industry — covers  the 


problems  peculiar  to  mines,  rail- 
roads, architects  and  engineers, 
public  utilities,  manufacturing 
plants  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  divisions  of  industry. 

That  hard-earned  experience 
has  shown  us  how  to  help  our 
clients  get  the  profitable  busi- 
ness in  industry.  Can  anything 
take  the  place  of  such  ex- 
perience? 

You  will  be  interested  in  the 
booklet  "the  advertising  en- 
gineer" which  gives  some  new 
thoughts  on  industrial  adver- 
tising and  offers  a  good  way  for 
us  to  get  acquainted.  Where 
shall  we  send  it? 


RUSSELL    T.    GRAY,    Inc* 

Advertising  Engineers 
Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago 


Telephone  Central  7750 


INDUSTRIAL        ADVERTISING        EXCLUSIVELY 
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The  Enchanted  Part  o/  Algiers 

EUCALYPTUS  woods  above.  The  blue  bay  below. 
Snow  crowned  mountains  in  the  distance. 
And  in  this  setting  ....  Algiers!  With  its  narrow 
stairways  for  streets.  Its  veiled  women  ....  bare 
feet  clasped  by  heavy  golden  anklets  ....  fingers 
henna-tipped.  Its  dim  Houses  of  Allah  ....  the 
glimmer  of  hanging  lamps  cast  on  prostrate 
shrouded  figures  ....  the  air  opalescent  with  in- 
cense. In  the  bazaars  ....  the  cobblers  stitch  red 
leather  babouches.  Black  bearded  M'zabites  pass 
in  flowing  Arab  garb.  Merchants  and  buyers 
screamingly  bargain.  The  "Hand  of  Fathma,"  the 
Arab  mascot,  is  for  sale. 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  this  was  Pirate  Town 
....  ruled  by  the  scoundrelly  Kasbah.  Today,  the 
luxurious  Hotel  Continental  entertains  the 
visitor  to  this  cosmopolitan  city.  And  the  magic 
carpet  that  sails  to  Algiers  from  Marseilles  in 
twenty-six  hours  is — a  French  Liner. 

With  Marseilles  and  the  Riviera  only  an  over- 
night trip  from  Paris  ....  why  not  start  up  "the 
longest  gangplank  in  the  world"  now?  You  step 
on  board  a  DeLuxe  French  Liner  —  or  one-class 
cabin  boat — in  New  York.  For  six  days,  you  enjoy 
all  the  luxuries  of  a  hotel  afloat ....  with  unex- 
celled service,  cuisine  and  happy  companionship. 

You  are  still  under  French  Line  management 
when  you  motor  into  the  heart  of  Islam  ....  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  fine  macadam  highways. 
Where  you  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  twenty-seven 
famous  Transatlantique  hotels  in  the  color  and 
mysteryof  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Write 
for  illustrated  brochure a  trip  in  itself. 

"Smxeh  cQae 

Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique 
19  State  Street,  New  York 

03  f"  <""/  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
of  Europe  and  tie  United  States 
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The  Vacant  Editorial  Chair 


WOULD  you  like 
to  see  what  kind 
of  a  paper  results  from 
thepolicy  described 
here?  Let  us  send  you 
a  recent  copy  for  easy- 
chair  inspection  at 
your  home.  You  won't 
need  to  be  an  oil  man 
to  recognize  the  vital- 
ity, the  thoroughness 
and  the  human  inter- 
est of  N.  P.  N.'s  editori- 
al handling  and  under- 
stand w^hy  oil  men 
telegraph  In  to  us 
when  a  copy  goes 
astray  In  the  mail. 


THE  easy  way  to  fill  the 
editorial  pages  of  a  busi- 
ness paper  is  to  sit  comfortably 
in  a  swivel  chair  and  re-write 
and  expand  such  news  as  drifts 
into  the  office. 

The  harder  way—  and  the 
more  expensive  —  is  to  bid 
good-bye  to  swivel-chair  com- 
forts and  get  out  on  the  firing 
line  where  the  news  is  breaking. 

That's  why  you  will  find  the 
writing  men  of  National  Petro- 
leum News  out  in  the  produc- 
tion camps  when  new  pools 
are  being  brought  in,  climbing 
around  refineries  where  im- 
proved processes  are  being  de- 
veloped, riding  tank  trucks  to 
study  buying  habits,  rubbing 
elbows  continuously  with  the 


men  responsible  for  the  for- 
ward steps  in  a  giant  industry. 

The  annual  editorial  cost  alone  of 
National  Petroleum  News  is  greater 
than  the  total  advertising  and  sub- 
scription revenue  of  the  majority  of 
publications  in  its  field.  Its  tele- 
graph bills  alone  would  pay  the 
editorial  salaries  of  many  a  lesser 
business  paper. 

lyoes  this  money-spending  policy  pay? 

The  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that 
reader-interest  in  National  Petro- 
leum News  is  so  high  that  its  paid 
circulation  is  by  far  the  largest  ever 
attained  in  the  Oil  Industry  and 
grows  steadily  without  recourse  to 
circulation  "drives". 

And  a  second  proof  lies  in  the 
fact  that  reader-respo/is/Veness  is 
so  active  that  for  years  past  National 
Petroleum  News  has  carried  the 
largest  dollar-volume  of  advertising 
ever  reached  by  any  oil  paper. 


Member: 
A.    B.    C. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 

812  HURON  ROAD  CLEVELAND 


Member : 
A.   B.    P. 


TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
I.  608  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg, 


District  Offices: 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK         HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

360  North  Michigan  Ave.  342  Madison  Ave.  608  West  Bldg. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEMTS 


Two  Sections — Section  One  -.sjao  r>iX*    >. 
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In  this  issue: 

"Where  Leakage  Weakens  Advertising  Force"  By  W.  R.  Hotchkin;  "Going 
After  the  Banker  With  the  Right  Bait"  By  William  R.  Basset;  "They  Want 
to  Know  the  Results!"  By  S.  H.  Giellerup;  "Apportioning  the  Appropriation 
Among  Industrial  Markets"  By  A.M.Staehle;  "WhereShall  I  Get  Salesmen?" 
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Where  Local  Advertisers  Lead 
Others  May  Profitably  Follow 


That  local  display  advertisers  buy  space 
in  proportion  to  the  direct  results  ob- 
tained, is  a  principle  of  business  gener- 
ally accepted  by  experienced  and 
successful  advertisers,  both  local  and 
national. 

In  Chicago  the  "results  obtained"  are 
indicated  by  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  Advertising  Record  Co.  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1925.  According  to 
these  authoritative  figures,  The  Daily 
News  in  that  period  published  11,145,- 
645  agate  lines  of  local  display  adver- 
tising, as  against  9,147,423  agate  lines 
published  by  its  nearest  competitor  in 
this  field — a  morning  newspaper. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


Published   every  other   Wednesday   by  Advertising   Fortnightly,   Inc..   9   Kast   3Sth   St..    New  York.    N.    Y.     Subscription    price   $:1.00   per 
year.     Volume   5.     No.   13.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May   7,   1923,  at  Post  Office  at  New  York  under  Act   of  March   3,   1879. 
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"Coordinating 
Advertising  with  Sales" 

Address  delivered  before  the 
1923  Convention  of  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

By 

ARTHUR  W.  SULLIVAN 

Vice-President 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 


MR.  Sullivan's  address  is  notable  for  the  ideal 
of  advertising  agency  service  which  it  es- 
tablishes and  develops.  And  this  ideal,  as  pre- 
sented in  his  address,  represents  the  policy  of  the 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  in  its  relationship 
to  its  cHents;  a  policy  which  is  helping  to  build 
sound,  profitable  sales  and  advertising  programs. 
In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  reprints  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  address,  we  have  published  it  in 
booklet  form.  Any  interested  business  executive 
may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  us. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 

251  PARK  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK 

An  advertising  agency  established  1874 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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//  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

1 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARREI  1  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEW  11  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

ORPHOS  TOOTH  PASTE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

- 

^ 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Will  award  prizes  in  the  business 
periodical  field  similar  to  the  Pulitzer 
awards  for  newspaper  work.  There 
will  be  three  annual  prizes  of  $500  for 
the  following:  Definite  and  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  industry  or  trade 
with  which  the  publication  is  con- 
nected; definite  and  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  an  improvement  in  public 
relations  on  behalf  of  the  trade  or  in- 
dustry; special  journalistic  achieve- 
ment. 


American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies 

Announces  the  election  of  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Barton  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  president.  Other 
officers  are:  vice-president,  James  W. 
Young,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago;  secretary,  St.  Elmo  Mas- 
sengale,  Massengale  Advertising  Agen- 
cy, Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  treasurer,  H.  K. 
McCann,  The  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
New  York. 


C  C.  Winningham 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Frederick  H.  Young  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  cos- 
metics. 


G.  Lynn  Sumner 

Has  resigned  as  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Carl  J.  Schu- 
mann, secretary  of  the  Hilo  Varnish 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Association. 


Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World 

Twelfth  district  (Pacific  Coast  Adver- 
tising Clubs  Association),  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  San  Francisco, 
July  5-8,  1926. 

Directory  and  Reference 
Media  Department 

Of  the  National  Advertising  Com- 
mission, Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  reelected  all  its  officers 
at  a  recent  meeting. 


Frank  J.  Fannon 

Formerly  with  Rand,  McNally  & 
Company  is  now  connected  with  the 
Educational  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  representing  The 
Scholastic. 


Gray  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  announces  that  W.  W. 
Burgess  and  L.  D.  Johnson,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  company  respec- 
tively, have  resigned  their  positions 
and  disposed  of  their  interests.  Ward 
H.  Webb,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  company,  has  purchased  the  hold- 
ings of  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Johnson. 


The      Thumbnail 
Business    Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

THE  increase  in  business  activity  is 
becoming  more  pronounced.  There 
are  definite  indications  that  we  are 
emerging  from  what  we  have  called  a  state 
of  good  business,  into  an  era  of  more  or 
less  general  prosperity.  Whereas  our  in- 
dustrial policy  has  been  to  buy  from  hand 
to  mouth,  the  present  tendency  in  many 
lines  now  is  to  place  forward  orders. 
Whether  this  portends  the  coming  of  an- 
other period  of  inflated  inventories  and 
frozen  credits  is  not  yet  clearly  evident. 

C  Orders  are  accumulating  in  iron  and 
steel,  while  even  the  textile  industries 
show  signs  of  coming  to  life.  August  im- 
ports came  near  setting  a  new  record,  and 
reached  a  total  that  all  but  closed  up  the 
gap  between  exports  and  imports.  Specu- 
lative activities  have  reached  a  stage  that 
is  causing  many  people  to  become  appre- 
hensive. Not  only  have  stock  exchange 
transactions  set  new  high  marks,  but  build- 
ing construction,  railroad  traffic,  automo- 
bile output,  cement  production,  gasoline 
consumption,  mail  order  sales  and  bank 
clearings  have  attained  to  unprecedented 
levels  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

C  On  the  favorable  side  of  the  sheet  are 
several  factors  of  much  importance.  Our 
excess  of  productive  capacity  in  most  in- 
dustries will  likely  prevent  a  dangerous 
and  unjustified  rise  in  commodity  prices 
generally.  A  very  material  increase  in 
railroad  equipment  and  efficiency  has,  to 
a  large  extent,  removed  the  menace  of  a 
traffic  congestion.  The  steady  advance  in  in- 
terest rates  is  causing  somewhat  of  a  tight- 
ening of  money  that  may  at  least  partially 
restrict  excesses  in  speculation.  Industrial 
employment  is  high,  agricultural  condi- 
tions are  the  best  in  several  years,  and  the 
assurance  of  a  large  cotton  crop  makes  it 
reasonably  certain  that  the  buying  power 
of  the  South  will  be  satisfactory. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New    York,    will    direct    advertising 
for  Eimer  &  Amend,  same  city. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Dutchess  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.,  manufac- 
turers of  trousers  and  knickerbockers. 


Harlan  G.  Greenfield 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Architecture,  has  become  associated 
with  Devoe  and  Raynolds  Company, 
New  York. 


The  Powers-House  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Van  Sweringen  Company,  same 
city. 


Mumm-Romer-Jaycox 
Company,  Inc. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Creo-Dipt  Company,  Inc.,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
"Creo-Dipt"  stained  shingles  and  stains. 


Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  New  York  office,  will 
direct  advertising  for  the  United 
Hotels  Company,  New  York. 


J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Good  Luck  Food  Company,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
"Good  Luck"  desserts  and  pie  crusts. 

Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The  Wildman  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  the  mail-order 
advertising  of  the  Highland  Park  Knit- 
ting Company,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


G.  Lynn  Sumner 

Formerly  vice-president  of  the  Wo- 
man's Institute,  New  York,  and  for 
several  years  advertising  manager  of 
the  International  Correspondence 
School,  has  established  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York  known  as  The  G. 
Lynn  Sumner  Company.  Mr.  Sumner 
was  until  recently  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers,  and 
is  a  contributing  editor  of  Advertising 
&  Sexling  Fortnightly. 


Outdoor  Advertising  Agency 
of  America,  Inc. 

New    York,   will    direct   the   outdoor 
advertising  of  the  J.   N.  Collins  Com- 
pany,    Minneapolis    and    Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  Honey  Scotch  Candy. 
[additional  news  On  other  pagesJ 
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A   NEW   SIDE   TO   AN   OLD   TRIANGLE 
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^  WOMAN  ^'"- 


rJMI  CO  OKINC  V^" 

The  new  interest  that  the  vote  has  brought  into  the  lives  of  women  has 
made  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  as  necessary  to  women  as  it  is  to  men. 

In  the  old  days  women's  supreme  interests  were  three:  COOKING, 
CHILDREN,  CLOTHES,  to  which   has    now   been   added  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  new  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  opportunities  in  business 
and  in  the  professions,  the  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  order  to  talk 
and  act  intelligently,  have  made  women  turn  to  The  Digest  in  such  large 
numbers  that  to-day  The  Digest  is  actually  read  by  a  few  more  women 
than  men,  and  it  is  preferred  by  the  women  in  Digest  homes,  who  by  a 
large  majority  vote  it  to   be  more  necessary  than  any  women's  magazine. 

The  1925  analysis  of  The  Digest's  circulation  fixes  the  number  of 
readers   and   divides   them   as   to  age  and   sex.    We  found  that  there  are: 


^ 


2,388,925  Women  and  Girl  Readers 
2,320,368  Men  and  Boy  Readers 
3.3  Readers  per  family 


H^ 


The  Digest  is  preeminent  as  a  family  magazine.  Examine  its  advertising  pages  and  note 
the  regular  appearance  of  the  advertising  of  those  who  make  products  used  in  the  home  and 
for  the  personal  use  of  the  women  who  read  The  Digest.  Many  of  America's  greatest  adver- 
tisers of  household  products  are  regular  Digest  users. 

A  greater  number  of  intelligent  women  can  be  reached  through  The  Digest  than  through 
any  other  medium  and  with  women,  as  with  men,  there  is  nothing  that  takes  the  place  of 

The  literarj  Digest 
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KINKORft  WORKS  OF  JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY  AND  THE  HEW  JERSEY  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"The  City  of  Diversified  Industries" 
Known  throughout  the  country  for  its 

WIRE  LATH  AND  SCREEN  CLOTH 


JOHH  WAHAMAKER'S  STORE, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HUDSON  TERMINAL  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IN  the  construction  of 
steel  frame  buildings  vast 
quantities  of  Jersey  Wire 
Lath  have  been  used.  It  has 
been  applied  with  satisfac- 
tory results  in  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  public  and 
private  buildings,  including 
hotels,  office  buildings,  gov- 
ernmental structures  and 
residences  In  all  of  the  large 
cities  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  These  build- 
ings were  constructed  by 
well-known  contractors,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  lead- 
ing architects,  who  have 
often  expressed  themselves 
in  words  of  commendation. 
At  the  present  time  Jersey 
Wire  Lath  is  beins  specified 
for  similar  buildings  by 
many  authorities,  who  have 
carefully  considered  all  kinds 
of  material  and.  undoubted- 
ly, it  will  never  be  super- 
seded. 

It  is  used  as  a  foundation 
for  plaster  for  ceilings,  the 
lath  being  attached  to  metal 
furring,  which  is  fastened  by 
one  of  the  various  methods 
to  I-beams,  and  forms  a  con- 
tinuous surface  under  beams 
and  arches.  For  partitions, 
either  solid  or  hollow,  it 
recommends  itself.  The  lath 
is  tied  to  vertical  iron  bars, 
which  are  secured  at  the 
floor  and  celling.  Also,  It  is 
often  employed  for  cornices 
and  false  beams,  which  are 
formed  of  iron  bent  in  the 
proper  shape,  to  which  wire 
lath  is  attached.  It  is  often 
employed,  too,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  hard  finish  composi- 
tion floors,  the  lath  being 
laid  down  over  the  rough 
floor  and  the  composition 
afterwards  applied. 

The  manufacture  of  wire 
lath  greatly  adds  to  the 
value  of  Trenton's  industrial 
output  and  insures  employ- 
ment  for   many  workers. 

ThU  U  number  fourteen  of  a  teriet 
ihotHni  the  iniutlrUl  ot  Trenton. 
For  reprint*  ot  other  advertitementF. 
reQueft    entelope    "F." 


Trenton  Times 

TRENTON,    NEW    JERSEY 
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JERSEY  WIRE  LATH 


Kelly-Smith    Co.  ! 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
Martrldge   BIdg.     I     Lytton  BIdg.  | 

New   York  I         Cliieago 


JERSEY  NETTING 
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UR  readers  want  what  they  want  when 
they  want  it. 

No  clever  saleswoman  says,  "This  is  just  as 
good"  to  Mrs.  Bank  President  as  she  would 
to  meek  little  Mrs.  Jones. 

No,  indeed!  Mrs.  Bank  President's  trade  is 
much  too  valuable. 

The  saleswoman  promptly  says,  'T'm  sorry 
we're  out  of  it  to-day ;  we'll  have  it  in  a  day 
or  so;  shall  I  send  it  up?" 

Afterward,  the  department  head  says  to  the 
saleswoman,  "What  did  Mrs.  President  want? 
.  .  .  Did  you  say  we'd  get  it  for  her?" 

When  our  readers  see  something  good  adver- 
tised in  our  magazines,  they  demand  it  at 
their  favorite  store;  and  the  store  sees  that 
they  get  it. 

The  buyer  knows  too  well  that  when  they 
don't  get  it,  they  don't  substitute  other  mer- 
chandise; they  substitute  another  store. 


VOGUE 
VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members     of     the    Audit    Bureau    of     Circulationi 
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Lif^e 


( 


presents 


o47ic^  Co^^^^^^^^ 


Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


GET  OTHER  FOLKS 
TO  BACK  MY  JUDGMENT 


^W» 


I 


This  is  my  fmt  ad — the  first  ad  a 
consumer  ever  wrote  to  advertisers 


^PROM  my  standpoint,  one  good 
JL^ thing  about  advertising  is  chat  it 
costs  you  advertisers  real  money. 
1  suppose  advertising  has  put  a  lot 
of  you  out  of  business. 

Well,  that  suits  me. 

If  your  goods  aren't  good  enough 
Co  stand  big  advertising,  you  don't 
kst  long.     I  love  that ! 

When  I  see  an  advertiser  sticking 
to  advertising  for  years  and  years,  I 
know  chat  I  am  not  the  oiUy  guy 
who  thinks  his  stuff  is^ood.    It's  a 


sign  thousands  or  millions  of  other 
consumer  folks  like  me  have  found 
value  in  the  chuig  that  advertiser 
has  to  selL 

Of  course  I  can't  devote  all  my  dme 
to  choosing  things  I  eat  and  wear 
and  use.  When  I  see  something 
advertised  over  and  over,  it  shows 
me  other  people  think  well  of  it 
too — or  the  ads  wouldn't  be  there 
long. 

Advertising  saves  me  dme  by  get* 

ting  lots  of  other  people  to  help  me 
choose. 


3  THE  NATK>NAL  ADVEKTTSER  BFTS  WS 

3    ADVERTTSINQ  MONEY  THAT  HIS  PRODUCT  IS  UGHT 


Andy  Consumer's  loud  and  laughable  logic  in  Lifk  is  addressed  to 
advertisers  but  we'll  tell  you  confidentially  it  is  really  intended  for  an 
eavesdropping  public.  This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  Andy's  ads 
to  advertisers. 


) 


1 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


598   Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


E 


AVESDROPPING  is  the  most  ex- 
citing form  of  listening. 


The  public  is  getting  thrill  and  amuse- 
ment (and  an  earful  of  education)  eaves- 
dropping on  the  talk  Andy  Consumer 
is  giving  big  national  advertisers. 

It's  a  nervy  ruse  of  ours  to  find  a  new 

and  indirect  form  for  the  message  of 
advertising's  service  and  saving  to 
consumers. 

Of  course  he's  really  working  for  you. 
Life  keeps  Andy  up  because  you  have 
kept  Life  up  to  the  tune  of  fifteen 
million. 

Life's  net  paid  circulation  is  124,423, 
but  if  you  want  to  know  Life's 
ACTUAL  circulation  just  lay  a  copy 
of  Life  some^where  and  get  behind  a 
curtain  and  watch  how  many  people 
pick  it  up  before  it  wears  out,  and 
multiply  by  124,423. 


AI\DY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
-il  advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly  fur- 
nish, at  cost,  reprints  or  plates  of 
this  series. 


e 


360   N.   Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HAS  HOME  BAKING 

become  a  lost  art? 


(fTTjEMEMBER  hack  ten  years.     Frequently  you 
■*-\j  heard  the  expression,  "She  is  a  good  cook." 
How  often  do  you  hear  it  now  ? 

Some  people  think  that  the  preparation  of  food, 
especially  the  making  of  bread,  pies,  cakes,  and 
dessert,  has  become  a  lost  art  in  the  home,  as  the 
bakery  and  delicatessen  store  "just  around  the 
corner"  have  supplanted  the  need  of  home  baking. 

This  condition  may  exist  in  the  large  towns,  where 
many  of  us  in  the  advertising  and  publishing  business 
live;  but  how  about  the  small  towns?  A  recent  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  a  cross  section  of  our  subscribers, 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California,  shows  that  95% 
of  our  readers  still  do  their  own  baking  at  home. 


(S5rrw-*',.r,:iC" 


Successful  National  Advertisers 

of  Food  Products  who  use 

People's  Home  Journal 

American  Cranberry  Exchange 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 
Eiorden  Company 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
California  Packing  Corporation 
Campbell  Soup  Company 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
Cream  of  Wheat  Company 
Crescent  Manufacturing  Company 
Douglas-Pectin  Corporation 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange 
Jell-O  Company,  Incorporated 
Kellogg  Food  Company 
Kitchen  Eiouquet,  Incorporated 
Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc. 
Mellin's  Food  Company 
Nestle's  Food  Company 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Quaker  Oats  Company 
Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 
Washburn-Crosby  Company 


The  Minneapolis  Millers  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  condition  as  are  also  other  leading  food  manu- 
facturers. They  realize  the  importance  of  the  small 
town  market  and  particularly  that  portion  of  the 
market  which  is  influenced  by  People's  Home 
Journal  service  departments,  because  to  our  readers 
baking  and  the  proper  preparation  of  good  food  is 
not  a  lost  art. 


People's  Home  Journal  Food  Depart- 
ments are  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Kalherine  Clayberger,  Service 
Editor,  by  Emma  F.  Hollaway, 
Supervisor  of  Institutional  Courses, 
School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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118,102  more  families 

Read  The  Post  Than  Either  Cincinnati  Daily  Morning  Paper 

15,196  new  families 

In  Greater  Cincinnati  Have  Joined  the  Great  Family  of  Post 
Readers   Since   Oct.    1,    19241     Every   Evening   More   Than 

185,142  Posts 

Go  Into  Homes  of  Cincinnati  and  Vicinity! 

The  Cincinnati  Newspaper 

Situation  Has  Changed  in 

the  Last  Six  Months 


TT^^^         '^      *The    Cincinnati    Post   has    GAINED    17,-  1  QC    1  /lO 

I      I   r~|    t^     ^       159   and    has    a    total    daily    circulation    of  lOOjl    J^ 

^^^^^^^^^^      *The    Cincinnati    Times-Star    has    LOST  1  K7    1  QA 

H176   and   has    a   total    daily   circulation   of  x  *J  I  jJ.Oi 

r\W[    •       The  Cincinnati  Sunday  Enquirer  has  LOST  1  Y  7    C7Q 

V_/     T  T      •        1923     and     has     a     total     circulation     of  1  i  «3  yj  I   7 

The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  has  gained  /^7    C\A  C\ 

2029  and  has  a  total  daily  circulation  of  vJ  /  jv/^v/ 

The      Sunday      and      Daily      Commercial  ^  ^m    r^  m  r^ 

Tribune     has     gained     3924     and     has     a  S/     r>4  v 

*Member  of  the  A.  B.  C.      Sunday   and    daily    average    circulation    of  *^      5^  -^  -^ 


Are  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tremendous   selHng   opportunities    offered    by 

The  Cincinnati  Post 
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A  Rate  Increase 
Is  Inevitable 

All  mankind  loves  a  bargain — but  too  much  of  a 
bargain  is  never  justified,  either  for  "he  who  gives  or 
for  he  who  takes." 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  giving  an  excess  of 
circulation  to  advertisers — an  excess  which  in  many 
instances  amounts  to  the  total  circulation  of  many 
magazines  of  respectable  proportions. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  an  increase  in  the 
TRUE  STORY  advertising  rate  will  be  necessary.  We 
shall  always  give  advertisers  what  they  pay  for — and 
more — no  matter  what  the  rate.  But  to  continue  de- 
livering an  excess  amounting  to  half  a  million  or  more 
copies,  more  than  33>^%  in  addition  to  our  guarantee, 
is  carrying  the  spirit  of  a  bargain  too  far. 

Now  with  print  orders  of  two  and  a  half  million  or 
more,  with  a  newsstand  distribution  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  and  returns  running  ridiculously  low,  a 
rate  increase  looms  on  the  horizon. 

You  will  do  well  to  hasten  your  decision  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  "The  ISecessary  Two  M.illion+'\ 


True  Story 


'The  Necessary  Two  Million  + 


» 


"GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST" 
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Tobacco  Is  Sellin 
in  Winston-S 


(The  World's  Large 
Manufactu 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  t; 
western  North  Carolina  are 
are  exchanging  their  "gold«0FWS:ve» 
which  to  buy  automobi^  1^  use 
roads,  clothing  for  \}\0K^f^fei  £• 
tend  the  good  pubM  schools  tha< 


itinera  <rf;/North- 
eir  f,-i^coo  crop.   They 
^  for   gdW   doHare,   with 
Nortli  Carofiia^biati 
their  dhildr«*i  whqtjjit- 
iund  in  eyery  nSErliil's«;- , 


lUlLL 


baccp  Market) 


i  A  Ff>fTner  EAit^jr-^ 


tion,  machinery  airid  equiiwrs^t  f or  th«ir  furin*  which  are 
largely  individvaUy  owned  aj^worfeed,  radios  fdr.dieff'«iter- 
tainment,  and  #f  act  every  kin^  of  necessity  amJT  Hsxury  that 
appeals  to  prosperous,  intelligent  fwople. 
You  can  reach  these  iH-ospects  who  noW  hsve  their  tobacco 
money  in  thei^J|ckels,^h^c>ugh  the  advei^tamg  columns  of 
their  newspet^r,  the 


J^atem  Joumaf 


,,'§Uton-SaJemiobafioOTiU»pfacturer»  |>ay  about  $300,QJK>:m 
.  ts  to  tfe  Unit^  States  ^em^ient  Lait^wir  fttrth  Caropn* 
t^han  half  of  the  ctgaxett^  manuf  acturkg  tax  of  tbe  United  _ 
t(^  :        'he  total  tax  from  tobaeco  TnanirfacturerA;! 


^usually  have  to  *-wa&  a  mile*'  for  evidence  of  the  activit^»f 

^^a^erttaid  manufacturera  of  Wift»ton-Saf«an.  and  Nortfjyest- 

■Carolina. 


lOidii  in  N'ortli 
i«f  hcn-ivhli  il><f 
■XViftoUin-Sftleni 
^if^ntohi'T  12.  aiiiil- 
••v\  uf  Ani.Hiii.  I 
iluit  till-  "MtH-kery 
ii-asjin-"  up  Ui  the 
real  Jonmjllsni.  Tho 
or  and  others  dlil  nol 
railed  In  the  on.-  nu- 
[  tiyine  to  i-onoliIiT  b'uli 
up^tinn  iH-tmarlljr  stutwl  n" 
If  ilM-  ^iTdlot  \\H*  »n  out- 
\y  taUfi  llie  kirk  ottt  of  rho 
lo  adil  In  rffi-^'t,  "but 
IprnlHiKl.  Ilrrdlwr  Cnh;  1 
'sHT  anylhtmr  m  hurt  your  fr^I- 
tlilnk  you  or*-  a  nlcr  ntiin. 
■n^hlllK."  Amf  In  fart  be  U 
[.  if  1.C  U  not  a  niurtcffr! 
't  -.iiiH"**''*  yoo  fwr  iM-.ird  nif 
111.-  t:trt  iliat  I  "O.-  'nuv  «flllrtr 
Moniiiis  Jonrnnl.  bul  I  don't 
brarylns  tihoax  It  IIh-h-  d»y^.  A 
paiK-r  Li  III!  aiKtinvIr  lit  human  lift' 
anjlioH.  Tho  dpAnillon  .»f  liriiii:  a 
r|Uii>t<|iub)lr  tnsUtQtIon  Utt^s  not  fill  the 
l.llt.  It  r»-all,v  hnn  »  .•■oul.  belnie  Utv  only 
<<iri>oniil(»n  v»lth  that  distinrtlon.  It 
mnjF  b-'  a  mrnNlK-d  w>nl,  or  a  lo6l  wot, 
hut  when  li  has  one  mHIi  m^iucr  »et  un- 
'laiintrd.  It  la  u  very  bcaaijrnl  thlnR,  and 
the  (Tcnw**!  tonic  tltvrv  ta  for  pnbUc 
CO  t»i»rkj  u  <iiiow«- 

Cordlalty  yours, 

BKICE  CRAVKN. 


Journal 


SANTFOR 


VEN-DAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER-A.  B.  C. 

OWEN  MOON,  Publisher  W.  K.  HOYT,  Manager 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Advertiiing  Representative! 


Chicago  ■ 


Marlbridsc  BuUding,  New  York  City 


A.  D.  Grant,  Southern  Repretentetive,  Conititufion  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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The  ShowmaS 

1^0  f oi^t  to  sell 

tickets  at 

THE  MAIN  ENTl^teE 

"OUSINESS,"   said  the  Showman, 


He  ^jH^d  that  the  ticket-seller  at  the 
Main  Entrance  wasn't  on  the  job. 
Then  he  put  on  two  extras  to  serve 
the  waiting  customers  and  business 
picked  up  until  the  blue  bleachers 
sagged  like  summer-hotel  ham- 
mocks. 

There  is  a  big  door  and  a  little  door 
by  which  Southern  buyers  can  be 
reached.  The  Main  Entrance  is  by 
way  of  Newspapers.  Magazine  cir- 
culation in  the  South  is  small  while 
Newspapers  play  an  important  part 
in  evecy  day  life  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's. 

Moreover  line  rates  are  less  expen- 
sive. Newspapers  form  the  sure  and 
economical  medium  for  reaching 
this  vast  section  of  native-born 
Americans. 


'is  distinctly  poor.  There  is  but 
a  mere  scattering  and  handful  of  the 
population  present  whereas  I  had 
delicious  anticipations  that  the  as- 
sembled multitude  would  reach  a  vaster 
aggreg'ate.  In  fact,  the  mop-up  looks 
measly.  The  side  door  is  doing  busi- 
ness, but  the  main  entrance  is  just  an- 
other of  the  great  open  spaces," 


Since  the  great  war,  the  South  has 
shown  material  advancement  that  almost 
staggers  the  imagination.  Here  is  a 
market  of  infinite  possibilities,  eager  to 
buy,  ready  to  pay.  For  full  information 
on  the  market  for  your  product,  write  to 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  or 
to  any  of  the  papers  listed  below. 


THESE  PAPERS  ARE  THE  "OPEN  SESAME"  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  MARKET 


ALABAMA 
AnnittvD    Star 
Birmingham  Ag«*H«rald 
Blrminpliam  Newt 
Huntsvllle  Times 
Mobi  e  News-Item 
Mobile  Reiiiter 
Mentgemery  Atfvertlier 
Mentoomery  Journal 
Opeiika  New* 

FLORIDA 

DeUand  News 
Fort  Myeri  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jaelcsonvilie   Journal 
Jaeltsonviilfl    Times- Union 
Lalieiand  Star-Telegram 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Orlando  Reporter-Stv 


ml 


■^mmt 


Orlando  Sentin«l 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Augostine  Reeord 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Timet 

Tampa  Times 

Tampa  Tribune 

West  Palm  Beach  Pest 

GEORGIA 

Albany   Herald 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta  Journal 

Augusta  Herald 

Columbus  Ledger 

Moultrie  Observer 

Savannah  News 

Thomasville  Times-Enterpriie 

Waycross  Journal- Herald 

KENTUCKY 
Padueah  Sun 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge  State-Times 

LaFayette  Advertiser 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 

Monroe  News-Star 

New  Orleans  Daily  States 


New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Shreveport  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Gulfport    &    Biloxi    Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastonia   Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 
Klnston  Free  Press 
Raleigh  News  &.  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky    Mt.    Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
W  inston-Srilem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  &  Couriei- 
Celumbia    Record 
Columbia  State 


Roeic  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Sun 
Sumter  Item 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chrenlol* 
Columbia  Herald 
Greeneville  Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville    Journal 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis   Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 

VIRGINIA 
Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg  Dally  Star 
Lynchburg  Advance 
Lynchburg  News 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke   World    News 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News- Leader 
Winchester  Star 

VIRGINIA-TENNES&EE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Bristol   News 


Sell  it  South  TArouaA  Newspapers^ 
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FINAL  NOTICE! 

Increase  in  Liberty^s  Advertising  Rates 

Based  on  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  1,100,100 


•♦«= 


=»* 


SCHEDULE  OF  INCREASE  AND  SAVINGS 


Orders  for  1926  issues  accepted 
up  to  November  1  at  these 

PRESENT  RATES 

Line  Rate    $      4.25 

Eighth  Page  312.50 

Quarter  Page 625.00 

Half  Page 1250.00 

Full  Page   2500.00 

Roto  Page  2500.00 

Two- Color  Page   3000.00 

Four-Color  Page 4000.00 


Orders  placed  after   October 
31  subject  to  these 

NEW    RATES 

Line  Rate   

Eighth  Page 

Quarter  Page    . . 

Half  Page  

Full  Page 

Roto  Page 

Two-Color  Page 
Four-Color  Page 
Back  Page    


.$  5.00 
.  375.00 
..  750.00 
.  1500.00 
.  3000.00 
.  2850.00 
.  3750.00 
.  5000.00 
.   6500.00 


Your  savins^   on  average 
13   time  order 

Placed  Before  November  1 

Line  Rate   . $        9.75 

Eighth  Page 812.50 

Quarter  Page 1625.00 

Half  Page    3250.00 

Full  Page   6500.00 

Roto  Page 4550.00 

Two-Color  Page   9750.00 

Four-Color  Page  ....   13000.00 
Back  Page    19500.00 


Back  Page 5000.00 

You  Can  Save  as  Above  by  Ordering  Your  1926  Liberty  Advertising  Now! 

yVo  Orders  at  PRESEIST  RATES  Accepted  After  Saturday,  October  31,  1925 

When  the  present  rates  were  made,  Liberty's  net  paid  circulation  was  900,000 

Now  it  is  1,100,100  and  fast  climbing.     Therefore  we  must  raise  the  rates 


■*<S= 


=»*■ 


J'Meet  the  Wife,  Too"..."No  Buried  Ads"... 
Minimum  Circulation  Waste 


LIBERTY   offers  three  unique  advantages  in  its 
.  field.     Advantages  that  curb  advertising  waste, 
a  vital  factor  in  determining  advertising  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

As  a  result,  Liberty  has  become  the  publishing 
sensation  of  the  day. 

Liberty  has  largely  changed  the  advertising  situa- 
tion in  the  weekly  field. 

These  advantages  are  such  that  every  thinking 
man  must  grant  them.  They  offer  a  virgin  field  for 
advertisers.  A  field  where  seasoned  advertisers  are 
re-living  the  days  of  20  years  ago  when  advertising 
was  less  competitive  than  today  in  the  pages  of  vari- 
ous publications. 

1.  "You  Meet  the  Wife,  Too"  in  the  weekly  field.  A 
field  commonly  judged  for  men  before  the  day  of 
Liberty.  85%  of  all  advertisable  products  are  influ- 
enced by  women  in  their  sale.  Thus  but  few  adver- 
tisers today  can  afford  to  overlook  "the  wife"  in  the 
costly  weekly  field.  46%  of  Liberty's  readers  are 
women.  26%  are  housewives.  54%  are  men.  That 
means  a  100%  reading  in  the  home. 

2.  "No  Buried  Ads."  Thinking  men  no  longer  ask, 
"Will  my  ad  be  read?"  when  that  ad  is  booked  for 
Liberty.  Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  a  fiction  or  editorial  feature.  That's 
due  to  a  unique  type  of  make-up,  which  no  other 
publication  employs.  One  ad  read  has  more  value 
than  many  missed. 


3.  Minimum  Circulation  Waste  ...  a  factor  due  to 
studied  circulation  methods;  78%  of  Liberty's  total 
circulation  is  in  the  districts  which  return  74%  of 
the  total  taxable  incomes  of  the  country,  48%  of  the 
total  motor  car  registration,  and  in  which  by  far  the 
great  majority  of  advertised  products  are  sold.  Con- 
sider what  this  immeasurably  important  factor  alone 
does  in  cutting  advertising  waste. 

Thus  advertising  results  are  being  multiplied. 
Markets  are  being  held  against  competitive  activity 
at  less  cost  than  before,  and  new  markets  courted 
with  less  dollar  risk. 

Cut  advertising  waste  and  you  increase  advertis- 
ing profits.  America's  leading  advertisers  have  found 
this  out.     Note  today  how  they  are  buying  Liberty. 

Present  rates  are  based  on  900,000  circulation. 
Present  circulation  is  1,100,100  .  .  .  and  mounting 
every  month. 

Placing  1926  orders  before  October  31  means  a 
great  saving  through  the  year,  plus  protection 
against  further  increases  which  are  sure  to  come. 

Note  that  increases  still  leave  Liberty  with  lower 
rates  than  its  rival  publications,  except  the  back 
cover  .  .  .  always  tremendously  in  demand. 

Note  that  rotogravure  is  LOWER  than  black  and 
white,  so  as  to  cover  your  incidental  expenses  in 
handling  this  type  of  copy  over  straight  plate  matter. 


liberty 

%^^        cA  Weekly  for  Everybody      •r 


Note  that  in  4  color* — 13  times 
— you  can  reach  1,100,100  buy- 
ers in  the  restricted  districts 
which  comprise  your  real  mar- 
kets for  $52,000,  and  in  2  colors 
for  $39,000. 

Thin  .drcttlsement  appears  In  The  New  Yol*  Tlmej.  The  New  York  Herald'Trlbune.  The    ChiMiro    Tribune.    TTie    Boston    Her.Id-Tr«Telw,    The    Phllidelphll    Bulletin.    It. 
miB  aaveriiseraent  appe«ia  Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,    The   Cincinnati    Times-Star  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


All  orders  placed  not  later 
than  October  31,  1925,  for 
1926  issues  will  be  accepted 
at  present  rates. 
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®  Brown  Brot. 

OCTOBER  28,  29,  30  will  see 
the  Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
this  year  in  Boston.  Elaborate 
preparations  have  been  made  by 
the  various  committees  and  all  the 
indications  point  to  the  most  de- 
tailed and  successful  convention 
that  this  organization  has  held. 
Among  the  features  are  general 
business  sessions,  departmental 
meetings,  an  exposition  and  an  at- 
tractive entertainment  program. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  exhibitors 
have  reserved  space  for  the  expo- 
sition, which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  high  points  of  the  affair. 
Five  trophies  will  be  awarded  in 
open  competition  for  excellence  of 
achievement  during  the  past  year 
in  various  phases  of  direct  mail 
work. 
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ELL  THIS  ARMY 
<?/ LIBERAL  SPENDERS 

CLln  considering  magazine  circulation  values,  tlie  discerning 
space  buyer  will  measure  carefully  a  most  important  reader 
trait — spending  habit. 

CLSome  people  spend  money  more  freely  than  others.  They  de- 
4-  mand  first  quality — and  do  not  quibble  about  price.  They  are 

alert  and  progressive — quick  to  accept  and  pay  for  new  conve- 
niences and  comforts.  They  are  influenced  by  their  surroundings 
and  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  in  urban  communities  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  governed  in  large  measure  by  the  neighbors. 

^Cosmopolitan  has  found  it  mighty  profitable  to  cultivate  these 
free  spenders  residing  in  the  urban  centers  of  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  publishing 
is  the  tremendous  and  constantly  increased  sale  of  the  magazine 
at  35c  a  copy.  More  than  1,500,000  families  read  Cosmopolitan 
each  month. 

CLThe  3  5 -cent  price  is  indicative  of  a  willingness  to  spend,  and, 
while  not  proof  of  buying  power,  is  proof  of  a  free  spending 
habit.  In  other  words,  almost  anyone  can  spend  10c  more  for  a 
magazine,  but  not  everyone  is  willing  to  do  so. 

CThis  willingness  on  the  part  of  readers  of  Cosmopolitan  to 
spend  more  money  for  the  magazine  is  reflected  in  the  returns 
enjoyed  by  advertisers  using  the  publication. 

Hearst's    International 

Combined  with 

COSMOPOLITAN 
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Where  Leakage  Weakens 
Advertising  Force 

And  the  Way  to  Plug  the  Leak 

By  W,  R,  Hotchkin 


WHAT  would  be  the  use  of 
harnessing  the  tides  of 
Fundy  to  create  a  wealth  of 
electric  power  if  the  users  of  that 
power  had  dead  or  damaged  fuses  at 
their  points  of  contact? 

Perhaps  there  might  still  be  an 
abundance  of  power  from  that  great 
source  to  make  it  profitable,  even  if 
half  the  power  were  wasted;  but 
would  it  be  good  industrial  economy 
to  permit  the  continuance  of  that 
waste  simply  because  conditions 
were  profitable  in  spite  of  it? 

Advertising  is  a  vast  and  marvel- 
ous industrial  and  psychological 
power — so  great,  so  powerful,  so 
wonderful  that  it  is  profitable,  al- 
though it  constantly  and  almost  uni- 
versally suffers  a  vast  wastage  at  its 
point  of  contact  with  the  consumers. 

Production  has  reached  a  wonder- 
ful stage  of  efficiency  in  the  United 
States.  From  canned  soups  to  gas- 
consuming  cars,  our  products  and 
methods  have  amazed  the  commer- 
cial world. 

American  advertising,  in  a  very 
wide  degree,  is  splendid,  powerful, 
desire-compelling.  It  stirs  up  the 
people  of  a  nation  to  want  things. 
But  if  some  power  could  give  us  the 
gift  to  see  how  many  people  have  to 
fight  to  get  the  thing  for  which  the 
desire  has  been  created,  and  how 
many  who  want  it  never  have  a 
chance    to    get   it — and   how   many 


MR.  HOTCHKIN,  who  is  a 
director  of  The  Standard  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  was  for  ten 
years  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing manager  for  John  Wanamaker 


more  would  eagerly  buy  it,  if  it  were 
shown  to  them,  or  any  good  effort 
were  made  to  sell  it  to  them — most 
advertisers  would  be  hopeless  pessi- 
mists about  ever  getting  the  results 
that  they  deserve  from  the  advertis- 


ing and  promotion  methods  they  use. 

But  it  is  like  the  men  who  shoot 
around  a  hundred  at  golf  all  their 
lives  and  get  a  world  of  good  out  of 
it.  They  get  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
seventy-five  yards  on  their  drives 
and  are  quite  happy  about  it.  But, 
if  they  could  ever  learn  to  follow 
through  and  hit  the  ball  true  at  the 
right  point  of  contact,  how  vastly 
better  the  results  that  they  would 
get! 

THAT  is  just  where  almost  all  ad- 
vertisers and  sales  managers  fail. 
They  don't  follotv  through.  They 
do  a  superb  job  all  the  way  around 
the  swing;  but  they  don't  have  their 
eye  on  the  ball  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

Here  is  the  usual  schedule  of  pro- 
motion : 

1.  A  fine  product,  in  an  attractive 
package ; 

2.  Well  worked  out  distribution; 

3.  Well-prepared,  well-distributed 
advertising ; 

4.  Tons  of  colorful  booklets,  per- 
haps; 

5.  A  thorough  job  of  selling  to 
buyers  and  merchants; 

6.  A  good  percentage  of  window 
displays  secured. 

And  salesmen  and  sales  managers, 
advertising  managers  and  advertis- 
ing agents  think  they  have  done  a 
whale  of  a  good  job — 

And  they  have — so  far! 
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That  line  of  power  is  full  and 
strong  all  the  way  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  merchant's  desk  in  San 
Antonio.  He  is  sold  on  the  product, 
and  the  department  manager,  if  it  is 
a  big  store,  is  sold  all  right;  but  the 
line  to  the  salesperson  at  the  counter 
is  dead.  The  current  doesn't  reach 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  cus- 
tomer at  all. 


Salesman  and  sales  manager 
thought  that  if  the  merchant  and 
manager  had  the  story,  they  would 
put  it  across  to  the  salespeople;  but 
merchant-  and  manager  had  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  do,  and  hundreds  of 
other  lines  of  goods  to  sell,  and  the 
big  and  deadly  fact  is  that  mighty 
few  merchants  or  department  man- 
agers ever  talk  to  their  salespeople 


about  the  goods  they  have  to  sell.  It 
is  only  in  rarest  instances,  in  most 
stores,  that  a  manager  tells  his  sales- 
people what  to  say  about  the  goods 
that  they  must  sell. 

Incredibly    amazing    as     it    may 

seem,  most  merchants  and  managers 

have    the    general    idea    that    their 

salespeople  are  indifferent  and  dumb, 

[continued  on  page  54) 


Airplanes — Main  Floor^  New 

Building 

By  Robert  R,  Updegraff 


TWENTY  years  from 
now  we  may  look  back 
on  Columbus  Day,  1925, 
as  a  date  significant  in  his- 
tory as  being  the  day  the  air- 
plane was  first  offered  for 
sale  "over  the  counter"  in  a 
department  store  advertise- 
ment. For  with  its  flair  for 
the  dramatic  and  the  newsy 
in  merchandising,  the  John 
Wanamaker  store.  New  York, 
came  out  on  Oct.  12  with  an 
advertisement  of  the  first 
Ford  of  the  air! 

Wanamaker's  may  be  ahead 
of  the  time,  but  perhaps  not 
so  far  ahead  as  we  are  wont 
to  think.  Who  would  have 
dared  prophesy  that  within 
twenty-odd  years  of  the  first 
retail  announcement  of  the 
Ford  car  more  than  seven 
million  Fords  would  have 
been   built? 

Next  to  the  significance  of 
the  advertisement  as  a  mile- 
stone of  aeronautical  prog- 
ress, the  most  interesting 
thing  about  it  is  the  fact  that 
as  an  advertisement  it  will 
not  seem  quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned twenty  years  from  now. 
Where  this  comment  of  mine 
on  the  appearance  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  first  retail  ad- 
vertisement of  the  airplane 
will  bring  a  smile  to  the  face 
of  anyone  who  may  be  brows- 
ing through  an  old  copy  of 
the  Fortnightly  in  1945,  the 
advertisement  itself  will 
amaze  the  reader  by  its  mat- 
ter-of-factness.  The  picture 
will  seem  odd,  of  course,  and 
the  facts  and  figures  in  the 


First  Ford  of  the  Air  Now 
on  Sale  at  Wanamaker's 

An  All-Metal  plane— dkiralumin— the 
strength  of  steel  with  one-third  the  weight 

Fuselage  and 
\vii!K.~  are  of  thi.s 
new  alloy  of  alumi- 
num and  copper, 
w  h  i  c  h  lias  the 
.strensrth  of  steel, 
with-  about  one- 
third  the  weight. 

The  plane  weighs  only  3,650  pounds,  with  a 
wing  spread  of  58  feet  4  inches,  and  can  support  a 
test  sand  load  of  16  tons  on  the  wings. 

The  metal  is  naturally  non-inflammable,  and 
heavy  corrugations  prevent  the  wings  from  buckling 
or  crumpling,  minimizing  the  danger  of  accidents  in 
the  air. 

The  self-starter  which  whirls  the  giant  Liberty 
Motor  removes  yet  another  chance  of  accident.  Dual 
control  wheels  enable  either  pilot  or  mechanician  to 
control  the  plane — another  safeguard!  And  that 
same  Liberty  Motor  develops  a  speed  of  115  miles  an 
hour  with  ea.se — fast  enough  to  speed  the  plane  from 
D.cti-oit  to  New  York  in  5  hours  of  flying. 

Speed  -with  safety — in  the  First  Ford  of  the  Air. 
No  cornplicated  struts  and  guys.  No  heavy  steel  f\ise- 
lagp.  No  cloth  wings.  No  excess  weight.  Yet,  as 
you  look  at  it  here  in  the  iStore,  you  r»alii!2  its  hidden 
power.     U  is  concentrated  energy! 

There  i.s  ample  space  in  this  model  for  four  pas- 
sengers and  for  over  600  pounds  or  200  cubic  feet  of 
baggage.  Thus  loaded,  and  with  its  fill  of  1.50  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  15  gallons  of  oil,  the  plane  can 
cruise  for  six  hours. 

This  Ford  of  the  Air  is  guaranteed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  byjohn  Wanamaker,  just  as 
the  Ford  Motor  Car  .^vas  guaranteed  back  in  1904. 
The  j)lane  is  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  on  the  .Strefet 
Floor  of  the  New  Building,  at  th.»  Ninth  Street  Motor 
Entrance.    The  price  is.  $25,000. 

Ninth  Street  Entrance,  New  Bulidinf 


copy  will  be  laughable,  not  to 
mention  the  price;  but  the 
copy  will  be  thoroughly  mod- 
ern even  in  that  day,  for  it 
will  not  differ  materially 
from  the  copy  that  will  be 
seen  in  the  current  news- 
papers advertising  popular 
priced  airplanes. 

Study  this  copy.  It  is 
almost  insolent  in  its  so- 
phistication. Beyond  the 
heading  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  item  in  the 
panel  is  any  more  special  or 
unusual  than  the  items  in  the 
panels  surrounding  it  in  this 
Wanamaker  advertisement. 

Instead  of  starting  out  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the 
airplane  is  here  as  a  mode  of 
transportation,  it  calmly  be- 
gins to  describe  it  as  a  piece 
of  ordinary  merchandise :  "An 
all-metal  plane — duralumin — 
the  strength  of  steel  with  one- 
third  the  weight."  Then,  as 
if  describing  a  sewing  ma- 
chine or  a  kitchen  cabinet  or 
a  bicycle,  it  goes  on  to  give 
the  weight  and  dimensions 
and  supporting  capacity, 
points  out  the  fireproof  qual- 
ity, the  safety  feature  of  the 
self-starter,  the  dual  control 
apparatus,  and  the  speed. 

But  the  crowning  touch  of 
the  advertisement  is  the 
close: 

"The  plane  is  on  exhibition 
and  for  sale  on  the  Street 
Floor  of  the  New  Building,  at 
the  Ninth  Street  Motor  En- 
trance. The  price  is  $25,000. 
Ninth  Street  Entrance,  New 
Building." 
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Apportioning  the  Appropriation 
Among  Industrial  Markets 

By  A.  M.  Staehle 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


N   advertising  appropriation   is    number  of  factors   involved  and   at 
something    like    an    army    in    the  same  time  produce  more  facts, 

should    be    useful    in    solving    the 

HOW  ADVERTISING  RATING  FIGURES 
ARE  DETERMINED 

FUTURE  TREND. 


A' 

XA.  action.  While  its  strength, 
naturally,  is  somewhat  dependent  on 
numbers,  its  effectiveness  is  even 
more  dependent  on  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  its  units.  This  is 
especially  true  of  an  industrial  ad- 
vertising appropriation  which  must 
often  scatter  its  forces  over  wide 
and  diversified  battlefields  known 
as  markets.  The  expenditure  of  too 
much  effort  in  one  market  with  a 
consequent  dearth  of  effort  in  an- 
other, is  as  dangerous  to  the  success 
of  advertising  as  the  commission  of 
a  similar  error  would  be  to  military 
strategy. 

The  difficulties  of  properly  gaug- 
ing markets  for  advertising  effort 
are  numerous.  They  may,  however, 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  internal 
and  external.  By  internal  I  mean 
the  sort  of  internal  organization 
difficulties  which  involve  the  personal 
opinion,  or  prejudice,  of  one  or  more 
members  of  a  sales  department  as  to 
where  and  how  advertising  effort 
should  be  expended.  By 
external  I  mean  the  in- 
herent diflSculties  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  of 
one  market  as  compared 
to  others,  purely  from  an 
advertising  viewpoint. 

The  decision  as  to  how 
much  advertising  effort 
should  be  expended  on  one 
market  as  compared  to 
another  is  primarily  one 
of  planning  sales  mes- 
sages to  thousands  of 
prospective  customers. 

The  importance  of  this 
problem  is  apparent.  Its 
solution  is,  however,  sel- 
dom obvious,  because  it 
generally  involves  too 
many  factors  and  too  few 
facts.  Granting  the  truth 
of  this  generality,  it 
logically  follows  that  any 
plan  which  can  reduce  the 
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Portions  of  an  address  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


I 
i 

CHART  I  ( at  top )  shows  how  the  various  factors  in 
the  coal  industry  were  combined  to  determine  the 
advertising  rating  figure  for  that  industry.  In  the  sec- 
ond chart  each  industry  is  shown  with  its  final  rating 
figure,    determined    by    using    all    of    the    ten    factors 


problem  which  is  under  discussion. 
This  article  deals  with  the  de- 
scription of  such  a  plan  which  was 
used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company 
in  apportioning  its  industrial  adver- 
tising appropriation  for  certain 
electrical  products.  The  plan  is  not 
particularly  concerned  in  determin- 
ing how  large  the  total  appropriation 
should  be,  but  rather  with  the  proper 
distribution  of  a  given  appropriation 
among  a  considerable  number  of 
markets. 

This  plan  consisted  in  determin- 
ing a  numerical  advertising  rating 
figure  for  each  of  the  industries  in 
which  our  products  are  sold,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  figure  being  to  give  each 
market  a  definite  rating  for  adver- 
tising effort.  The  advertising  rating 
figure  was  determined  by  reducing 
the  most  important  factors  influenc- 
ing the  need  and  desirability  for 
advertising  in  any  market  to  nu- 
merical terms. 

Each  industry  or  market  was 
considered  from  ten  different  view- 
points. In  other  words,  ten  im- 
portant factors  were 
taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the 
amount  o  f  advertising 
which  each  market  should 
receive. 

Since  many  of  these 
factors  are  expressed  in 
different  terms,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  them 
to  a  common  denominator 
in  order  to  make  their 
summation  possible. 
Therefore,  each  of  the 
ten  factors  was  reduced 
to  percentages.  For  ex- 
ample, the  total  pri- 
mary horsepower  in  all 
industries  is  39,000,000. 
The  primary  horsepower 
in  the  coal  industry  is 
3,640,000.  The  percent- 
age of  primary  horse- 
power in  the  coal  industry 
is,  therefore,  3,640,000 
divided  by  39,000,000  or 
9.27  iier  cent. 

It     was     not     deemed 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60] 
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Window  Display — What  For? 

By  Bernard  J.  Mullaney 

Vice-President,  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


WINDOW  displays 
as  they  are  now 
mark  a  long  jump 
from  the  days,  not  so  far 
back,  when  window  "trim- 
ming" was  the  job  of 
junior  salesmen  assisted 
by  errand  boys.  Even  ad- 
vertising for  the  sale  of 
invest  ment  securities, 
which  used  to  be  thought 
of  as  the  advertising 
aristocracy,  now  uses 
windows  and  uses  them 
successfully. 

It  is  all  evidence  that 
window  display  is  taken 
seriously  as  an  adjunct  to 
business.  This  in  turn 
indicates  that  advertising 
itself  gains  in  complete- 
ness of  acceptance  as  a 
business  force,  in  breadth 
of  coordinated  application 
of  its  different  forms, 
and,  I  hope,  in  definite 
employment  for  producing  == 
easily  measurable  results. 

If  there  is  one  indictment  that 
can  be  laid  against  advertising  and 
made  to  stick — and  in  advertising  I 
include  the  two-legged  exponents  of 
it  in  all  its  ramifications — the  in- 
dictment is :  too  much  of  generalities 
and  too  little  of  demonstrated  facts 
and  measurable  results;  or  to  use 
the  ancient  phrase  of  the  trade,  too 
much  blue  sky  and  hot  air. 

In  the  business  that  provides  my 
meat  and  potatoes  —  mostly  the 
prosaic  gas  business,  with  some  elec- 
trical for  excitement — we  are  meas- 
uring good  will,  public  opinion;  not 
guessing  at  it  nor  making  deduc- 
tions from  superficial  and  obvious 
circumstances,  but  measuring  it; 
and  measuring  the  factors,  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  factors,  that 
go  to  the  making  of  it.  If  such  in- 
tangible things  as  public  opinion  and 
the  component  sources  of  it  can  be 
measured — then  surely  there  is  in 
advertising  more  opportunity  for 
definitely  measuring  ways  and  means 
and  results  than  has  ever  been  util- 
ized. 

Advertising  is  coming  on  in  this 
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Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Convention  of  the  Window  Display  Ad- 
vertising Association,  Chicago. 


A  WINDOW  should  be  a  more  or  less  direct  selling 
agent.  It  should  sell  pleasingly,  quickly,  decisive- 
ly, implanting  the  desire  to  enter  the  store  and  buy. 
In  doing  this  it  should  sell  good  will,  born  of  the  con- 
fidence  created   by   and   shown    by   the   act  of   buying 


respect,  I  grant  you.  Keyed  adver- 
tisements, test  campaigns,  research 
(when  it  is  research  and  not  bunk) 
anfl  all  the  rest  of  it  show  much 
progress.  A  brilliant  ray  of  hope  is 
in  the  apparently  well  founded  as- 
sertion of  one  advertiser,  as  pub- 
lished recently,  that  he  definitely 
tests  and  measures  the  pulling  power 
of  his  advertising  copy  before  using 
it  and  so  determines  which  piece  of 
copy  will  pull  best  before  he  spends 
his  money.  But  it  is  still  a  fact  that 
advertising  works  with  less  definite- 
ness  in  the  use  of  its  tools  and  in 
the  measuring  of  results  than  any 
other  branch  of  modern  business.  It 
spends  money,  heavy  money,  with  a 
gay  irresponsibility  as  to  definite- 
ness  of  procedure  and  results  which 
is  almost  a  scandal.  In  these  re- 
spects it  lags  where  it  should  lead, 
considering  the  brain  power  em- 
ployed in  it;  maybe  because  an  un- 
due share  of  the  brain  power  is  ap- 
plied to  "selling  advertising"  in- 
stead of  selling  merchandise  by 
means  of  advertising. 

I  am  not  presuming  to  tell  you 
how  window  display  advertising  may 
be  made  more  measurable  in  appli- 


cation and  in  results — I 
do  not  know  how.  But 
there  are  enough  bright 
minds  to  find  out  the  how 
if  they  but  realize  the 
importance  of  it. 

No  doubt  we  all  agree 
that  the  "What  For"  of 
window  display  is  to  help 
sell  goods,  whether  the 
"goods"  be  tangible  mer- 
chandise, an  idea,  "atmos- 
p  h  e  r  e,"  "institutional 
prestige,"  good  will  or 
what  not. 

Those  terms  "institu- 
tional" and  "good  will" 
and  especially  the  latter: 
when  used  as  they  so 
often  are,  for  connot- 
ing a  special  kind  of  ad- 
vertising different  from 
advertising  to  sell  goods 
— those  terms  are  apt  to 
set  me  off  into  inarticu- 
late barking,  punctuated 
;::^=  with  long  howls  of  rage. 
Every  sale  of  merchan- 
dise ought  to  include  a  sale  of  good 
will,  else  it  is  not  a  complete  sale; 
talking  of  "institutional"  and  "good 
will"  advertising  as  some  kind  of 
specialized  high  brow  advertising  is 
the  bunk. 

To  window  display  men  it  is  prob- 
ably unnecessary  to  say  that  a  win- 
dow display  justifies  itself  only  as 
it  is  a  selling  influence,  more  or  less 
direct.  Window  features  having  no 
direct  relation  to  the  merchandise 
shown  but  intended  primarily  to 
make  people  stop  and  look  in  and 
then  see  the  merchandise — maybe — 
are  becoming  so  scarce  as  to  be 
negligible. 

I  said  a  display  window  should  be 
a  more  or  less  direct  selling  agent. 
The  more  direct,  the  better.  It 
should  sell  pleasingly,  quickly,  de- 
cisively, implanting  desire  to  enter 
the  store  and  buy.  In  doing  this,  it 
should  sell  good  will,  born  of  the 
confidence  created  by  and  shown  by 
the  act  of  buying. 

If  the  display  can  also  sell  a  sug- 
gestion of  how  the  merchandise  can 
be  used  advantageously  by  the  buyer 
— what  it  will  do  for  the  buyer — so 
much  the  better.  In  our  business, 
for  example,  we  frequently  display 
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DODGE  BROTHERS  lead  up  to  their  selling  talk  by 
means  of  an  amiable  illustration.  The  car  itself  ap- 
pears discreetly  in  the  background  where  attention  is 
drawn  to  it  by  the  text.  Atwater  Kent  makes  agreeable 
use    of    the    modes    and    contrivances    of    another    day 
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On  Being  Amiable  in  Your 

Advertising 

By  Frank  Hough 


SOMEDAY— probably  about  co- 
incident with  the  Millennium — 
will  come  the  advertising  Utopia. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  the  people  at 
large  will  continue  to  take  their 
reading  as  recreation  rather  than  as 
business  exercise  and  will  read  for 
enjoyment  or  cultural  enlightenment 
rather  than  for  information  as  to 
what  they  should  buy  and  where  they 
should  buy  it.  They  will  read  fiction, 
news,  articles;  coherently  developed 
trains  of  thought  which  appeal  to 
their  various  emotions.  The  desire  to 
buy  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion,  but 
it  is  not  the  emotion  which  builds  up 
the  circulation  of  our  great  periodi- 
cals— or  our  lesser  ones,  either. 
When  people  read  an  advertisement 
it  is  generally  a  matter  of  accident 
to  a  large  degree.  They  stumble 
across  it;  something  about  it  in- 
trigues an  interest  which  up  to  that 
instant  has  been  absorbed  in  some- 
thing entirely  different— or  in  noth- 
ing at  all.  How  to  pique  this  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  a 
sales    message    before    the    interest 


lapses  again  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  many  more  or  less  technical  vol- 
umes. And  we  are  still  trying  to 
find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  smashing  layouts, 
splurges  of  color  and  arresting  head- 
lines, any  one  or  all  of  which  may  be 
coincidental,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  telling  element  about  an  indi- 
vidual advertisement  is  the  tone  it 
assumes.  Granting  that  the  adver- 
tisement is  successful,  ask  the  ques- 
tion— "why?"  Perhaps  it  posseses 
great  intrinsic  beauty.  But  beauty 
does  not  always  sell  and  is  not 
appropriate  to  all  media  or  all  mer- 
chandise. Perhaps  it  has  "human 
interest,"  but  this  element  is  very 
prone  to  react  on  the  none-too- 
interested  reader  as  burlesque. 
Perhaps  it  is  forceful  or  humorous. 
Either  is  often  commendable  but 
both  may  be  overdone  too  easily  and 
are  often  out  of  place.  Perhaps  its 
tone  savors  of  any  one  of  a  number 
of  moods  or  characteristics  which 
any   advertising   man    can    reel    off. 


but  no  single  one  of  these  can  be 
assumed  to  have  a  universal  appli- 
cation. Apply  each  "tone"  where  it 
seems  appropriate  and  where  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  will  produce 
results;  and  if  you  are  looking  for 
one  broad,  sweeping,  flexible  char- 
acteristic with  which  to  clothe  your 
various  combinations  of  text  and  art 
work,  here  is  a  suggestion  which 
should  promise  fair  success:  Be  ami- 
able in  your  advertising. 

In  the  first  place  an  advertisement 
owes  it  to  its  reader  to  be  agreeable. 
Its  function  calls  for  intrusion  upon 
and  interruption  of  minds  which  are 
occupied  with  other  matters.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  imposition,  if  you 
will,  even  though  its  place  is  bought 
and  paid  for;  even  though  the  price 
of  that  place  made  possible  the  very 
reading  matter  with  which  it  is  com- 
peting for  attention.  When  a  sales- 
man calls  upon  you  and  interrupts 
the  work  that  you  are  doing,  you 
expect  that  at  least  he  will  be  pleas- 
ant about  it.  He  may  be  devoutly 
sincere,  have  an   excellent  product. 
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This  Commentary  is  illustrated  with  Samplers 
worked  by  Senior  Members  ofour  firm  who  have  abandoned 
the  follies  of  youth  for  the  abiding  happiness  that  only 
worsted  gives. 

---  — - — - — ~~ — — — — "" — mmirmtr 


The  unearthly  beauty  oj  Maria  Countess  fortnum  causing  one  of 

,Ourg/azed  and  dressed  soars'  HEADS  to  assume  aroguish  expression 

This  pretty  incident  took  place  in  171;  and  was  attested  to  by 

many  witnesses  at  the  time,  t^ou:  We  lost  our  peerage 

tJirough  in  crrot  ofjudsmcnl  during  ihe  rcbtllion  of  l  '4  5 

THE  British  sense  of  humor  is 
more  subtle  than  ours,  while 
not  so  exuberant.  The  accom- 
panying delightful  absurdity  is 
from  a  Fortnum  &  Mason  booklet 


thoroughly  sound  selling  arguments 
and  a  fine  technical  background  to 
support  him,  but  if  he  allows  his 
seriousness  or  any  of  his  other  not 
particularly  inspiring  traits  to  carry 
him  away  and  you  happen  to  have  a 
grouch  on  at  the  moment,  you  will 
waste  little  time  in  showing  him  to 
the  door.  Or  if  you  are  in  the  best 
spirits  in  the  world  and  only  too 
eager  to  listen  and  anxious  to  buy, 


of  today  who  strain  the  superlative 
adjective  near  to  the  breaking  point. 
Is  it  not  more  pleasant — and  gener- 
ally fully  as  eflfective — to  have  the 
reader  smile  with  you,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  minor  selling  points 
which  might  have  been  inserted  in 
6-pt.  type  somewhere  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  layout? 

Just  exactly  what  constitutes 
"amiable"  advertising?  There  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  and  one 
which  I  doubt  if  any  two  persons 
would  answer  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  To  my  mind  it  is  something 
closely  akin  to  humorous  advertising, 
with  the  subtle  differentiation  that 
amiability  causes  the  reader  to  smile 
with,  while  humor  causes  him  to 
smile  (or  laugh)  at  the  particular 
example  under  consideration.  A 
delicate  line  of  demarcation,   there. 

So  far  this  discussion  has  con- 
sisted of  a  few  platitudes,  several 
truisms  and  a  great  deal  of  theoriz- 
ing. It  is  time  to  become  specific 
and  cite  examples.  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  point  out  as  exhibit 
"A"  the  extremely  well  done  piece  of 
art  work  appearing  on  the  first  page 
of  this  discussion  and  which  ema- 
nates from  Dodge  Brothers. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  whole  series,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here,  is 
the  fact  that  while  the  pictures  have 
no  immediately  visible  bearing  on 
the  text  and  vice  versa,  the  whole 
does  not  seem  incongruous  and  jar 
on  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  You  do  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  picture  was  dragged  in 
by  the  proverbial  heels,  in  other 
words.  The  copy  speaks  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Dodge  Type-B  Sedan 


they  think  it's  the  city  hall 


Up  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  people  come  in 
and  ask  to  be  married.  They  dunk  they're 
in  the  City  Hall  but  they're  not.  They  are 
in  the  central  offices  of  the  Chase  Com- 
panies, built  of  limestone  and  marble  by 
Cass  Gilbert  who  designed  the  Woolworth 
Building. 

The  Chase  offices  are  really  beautiful  and 
we  are  proud  of  them  for  they  mark  a  half 
century  of  successful  service  to  the  brass 
industry. 


Chase  Brass 


A  PLEASANT  and  unusual  way 
of  telling  the  public  about 
the  company.  Chase  Brass  ad- 
vertising is  amiable  and  for  this 
if  for  no  other  reason  is  con- 
vincing    to     the     casual     reader 


illustrates  the  selling  talk  of  the 
text,  but  without  the  text  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  person  glancing  at 
the  picture  casually  would  even  be 
aware  of  its  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  readers  would  pause 
to  read  the  text  if  it  were  not  for  the 
picture?  Some  would,  of  course,  but 
how  many,  comparatively  speaking? 
Here  the  illustration  plays  a  part 
analogous  to  the  salesman's  ap- 
proach.      It     greets     its     prospect 


you  must  admit  that  a  little  cheerful    which  appears  well  in  the  background    pleasantly  and  leads  adroitly  up  to 
amiability   greatly  helps   the   inter-    of  the  illustration.     It  is  there  and    a  terse  and  pointed  selling  talk.  And 

furthermore  it  leaves  him 


view  along.  Advertise- 
ments, they  say,  are 
"silent  salesmen." 

How  prone  we  all  are 
to  take  ourselves  seri- 
ously, and  how  prone 
others  are  to  take  us 
lightly !  Not  all  those  to- 
ward whom  the  Truth  in 
Advertising  Movement 
has  been  directed  were 
actuated  by  viciousness. 
Many  were  simply  carried 
away  by  their  own  en- 
thusiasm about  their  pro- 
ducts until  they  actually 
believed  most  if  not  all  of 
what  they  said.  To  the 
layman  of  fair  intelligence 
such  advertisements  ap- 
jiear  more  ridiculous  than 
sinister,  and  by  such  re- 
grettable examples  he  is 
prone  to  judge  advertisers 


Ye  little  profiu  ani  / 
snuiUer  JividencU  / 
My  floors  arc  ^oin^  to  rack  e* 
ruin/  . —  7/ott'  can  I  st 


i  stop  it. 


OF  course,  iron  and  steel 
wheels  roll  easily,  butthry 
never  cease  their  infernal  racket 
-  and  they  ruiii  floors 
~and  tlicy  ruin  nerves 
~(mS  tlicy  break  easily 
ay)3  often 


BASSICK  Ruboid  Wheels,  according  to  their  manu- 
facturers, make  less  noise  than  any  other  similar 
wheels  and  also  last  longer  in  service.  'They  have  made 
a  very  convincing  test  to  prove  this  and  illustrations 
and  text  like  the  accompanying  lead  the  reader  up 
to  the  test  and   its  results   as  a  sort  of  grand  climax 


with  a  smile. 

Other  members  of  this 
particular  series  might 
also  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point,  but  many  of 
them,  while  making  the 
same  general  appeal,  tend 
more  toward  pathos  than 
amiability,  although  the 
general  effect  is  much 
the  same. 

All  or  nearly  all  adver- 
tisements attain  amiabil- 
ity by  means  of  their 
illustrations.  Often  the 
text  carries  out  the  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  Fre- 
quently the  sales  argu- 
ments are  better  handled 
in  the  more  serious  vein. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio 
makes  pleasant  use  of  the 
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Going  After  the  Banker  With 

the  Right  Bait 

By  William  R,  Basset 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company 


WHEN  the  fish 
don't  bite,  the  ex- 
perienced fisher- 
man decides  that  he  is 
probably  using  the  wrong 
kind  of  bait,  and  tries  an- 
other. But  when  the  same 
Isaak  Walton,  in  his 
everyday  guise  of  a  busi- 
ness man  finds  that  bank- 
ers don't  snap  at  the  bait 
he  offers,  he  disgustedly 
assumes  that  all  bankers 
are  cold-blooded  fish.  That 
his  bait  may  be  all  wrong 
seldom  occurs  to  him. 

For  the  good  of  indus- 
try in  general  it  is  well 
that  bankers  are  not 
often  emotional,  warm- 
hearted altruists  in  their 
business  affairs.  For 
should  such  a  one  over- 
lend  to  a  manufacturer 
with  whom  he  likes  to 
play  golf,  a  half  dozen  big 
depositors  might  easily 
be  thrown  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  before  the 
catastrophe  ended  fifty 
more  fundamentally 
sound  concerns  might 
well  be  dragged  under. 

Bankers  have  to  learn  to  steel 
themselves  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  prospective  borrowers. 
They  can,  when  considering  a  loan, 
give  but  scant  Consideration  to  the 
borrower's  golf  game,  the  way  he 
does  his  hair  or  his  skill  in  assem- 
bling dry  Martinis  from  his  excel- 
lent supply  of  real  French  Vermouth 
and  pre-war  gin. 

Yet  aside  from  the  very  large  cor- 
porations which  are  generally  man- 
aged by  men  highly  skilled  in  all 
branches  of  finance,  I  doubt  if  one 
concern  in  fifty  goes  to  the  banker 
with  the  right  bait.  Most  men  seem 
to  think  that  the  important  thing  is 
to  "sell  himself."  He  pays  little  at- 
tention to  the  all  important  thing 
which  is  to  sell  the  banker  the  idea 
that  his  business  is  sound  and  is 
likely   to   remain    so   at   least   long 


enough  to  repay  the  money  which  it 
wants  to  borrow. 

The  most  common  approach  which 
city  bankers  have  to  face  is  some- 
what along  this  line:  A  slightly 
graying  gentleman,  close  to  fifty, 
offers  his  hand  to  the  loan  officer, 
introducing  himself  as,  "Jones, 
Hiram  K.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Jones  Iron  Works  of  Syrachester. 
You  doubtless  know  of  our  com- 
pany.   We  employ  a  thousand  people. 

"TT^OR  thirty  years  we  have  han- 
X^  died  all  of  the  big  bridge  jobs 
up-State.  We  have  just  finished  the 
steel  skeleton  for  the  new  twenty- 
story  hotel  in  our  town. 

"We  wish  to  secure  a  line  of 
credit  from  your  institution  so  that 
we  may  have  sufficient  working  cap- 
ital to  handle  the  large  amount  of 
new  business  which  we  can  easily 


secure.  Feeling  that  you 
might  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  our  financial  con- 
dition I  just  jotted  down 
a  few  pertinent  facts." 

Out  comes  a  soiled  en- 
velope on  the  back  of 
which,  in  pencil,  are  the 
"pertinent"  facts.  Mr. 
Jones  continues: 

"We  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  thirty-one  years. 
During  that  time  we  have 
never  paid  less  than  20 
per  cent  dividends.  When 
times  have  been  especial- 
ly good  we  have  often 
paid  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  to  our  stockholders 
— who,  by  the  way,  con- 
sist only  of  myself  and 
my  immediate  family. 

"We  estimate  the  fair 
valuation  of  our  plants  at 
$1,000,000.     We  have  on 
hand  close  to  $200,000  of 
raw    and    partly    finished 
materials.     Our  accounts 
receivable    are     $250,000. 
We  have  $35,000  in  cash 
on   hand.      Our   total   ac- 
counts and  notes  payable 
and     accrued    liabilities    are    about 
$300,000.    So  you  see  we  are  in  good 
shape." 

If  the  loan  officer  has  plenty  of 
time  on  his  hands  that  day  he  may 
go  so  far  as  to  give  the  iron-master 
a  short  course  in  elementary  finance. 
He  can  do  it — having  had  long  ex- 
perience— in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
thus: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  doubt- 
less because  I  have  of  late  been 
quite  engrossed  with  the  bank's  af- 
fairs that  I  have  never  heard  of  so 
well  known  a  concern  as  yours,  nor, 
if  I  may  say  it  with  all  courtesy,  of 
you. 

"Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  credit 
and  what  you  have  told  me  is  rather 
against  you  than  for  you.  In  the 
first  place  we  demand  that  a  concern 
in  your  line  maintain  a  ratio  of  at 
least  two  to  one  between  its  quick 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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U^  medicine 
TOY  the  children 


fc;-^ 


'"YT'ACATION  lime  is  hm:  uid  the  I 

*  ahead— two  months  of  freedom  for  the  children, 
"Don't  he  afraid  to  fill  them  up  on  sky  medicine. 
Take  them  out  in  the  fimilv  bus  and  let  them  range 
the  hJlis!  Let  them  climb  like  so  many  little  bears- 
go  berrying— learn  for  themselves  something  of  the 
great  pageant  of  the  out-of-doors. 
"Then,  when  the  winter  comes,  the  youngster)  will 
be  fortified  against  disease,  kept  warm  with  the 
splendid  fire  of  good  healtli. 

"Beyond  any  town  tbe  hills  loom  up,  and  wherever 
you  go,  whenever  the  long  road  invites  you  and  the 
kiddies,  remember  how  dependablv  and  economically 
Socony  Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil  will  take  you  there 
and  hack  again. 

T  ride— longer  life  and 
Tke  VtUran  Meloriit 


SOCONY  is  "Standard" 


"There's  health  in  the  n 
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/y^uto-matic  # 
SlEALTH 


SOCONY  is  "Standard" 

"TIFE  these  lUvf  >i  ■  high-speed  affair 'knd  the  gear  ratio  is 
J_j  getting  higher.  Difficult  buuness  to  keep  one's  fooling, 
to  be  free  from  worry,  to  guard  a  generous  measure  of 
abundant  health. 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  automobile  i*  the  greatest  tingle 
agent  of  preventive  medicine  that  we  have  in  this  hurly-burly 
age— that  the  mere  ability  to  pack  up  at  will  and  hit  the  long 
trail  into  ttte  peace  and  quiet  of  the  countrv,  is  ■  gift  that  few 
of  us  realize,  and  too  few  tike  advantage  of. 
"That's  why  I  like  to  pmch  the  goapel  of  Auto-matic  Health 
—the  beai  life  a**untKc  in  the  world.  Nothing  like  the  sun 
in  your  face  and  the  wind  at  your  back  to  keep  the  body  fit 
and  (he  courage  soaring. 

"And  there'*  nothing  better  than  .Socony  Gasoline  and 
Socony  Motor  Oil  to  keep  your  engine  fit,  ready  for  any 
trW  of  the  road, 

"There's  health  for  the  whole  family  in  the  motor  ridf ,  bngrr 
life  and  happier." 

.     The  fruran  Mtmitt 
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Park  ;^J«^ 
upyonde/ie^ 

on  the  mountain 


WK  outdoor  chaps  all  h; 
hills,  where  peace  descends  like 


favorite  hang-out  in  the 
indthemu5ic 
sweeter  far  than  the  clamor  of  the  cities. 
Don'l  Bfi  on  cheating  yourself.    Body  and  soul  alike  resent 
and  strife  of  these  long  days  and  longer  nights 
under  torrid  roofs. 

"Park  up  yonder  on  the  mountain.  It's  not  so  far  away.  There 
Wilt  the  cool  quiet  of  the  hills  and  the  playground  of  the 
winds.  There  sound  sleep  come*,  and  with  it  zest  lor  what- 
ever task  the  morrow  may  bring. 

"And  no  matter  how  steep  the  grades,  or  how  rough  the 
road,  with  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor  Oil,  there's 
still  power  in  reserve  to  conquer  new  heights. 
"There's  health  in  the  motor  ride— longer  life  and  happier. " 
T/if  Veleran  Monmil 
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'arness  up 

the  hobby  horse 

SOMEWHERE  today,  in  the  ulley  of  many  hJK  ih*  dcrrcom.- 
duwn  lu  drink  and  munch  upon  iKf  tender  btow>e  "Or,  fir  up 
amont  ihe  lediei,  where  the  bluebcnin  puride  the  rockt,  ihr 
moihei  hlaik  bear  and  her  twin  cuhi  |>u  tcudding  <m<>  (he  bruih  >r 
the  touitd  of  (he  horn. 

"There'imuehi(i(«and  much  tiileel-ihe  ihimmerol  lun  ini  ih* 
hidden  lake  amunE  Ihe  birchn.  the  (reth,  imiii  brreu  fmm  out  ihe 
noilh,(he  iweeltmell  of  bacon  m  ihe  mingled  uni'ke  of  the  cimpfire. 
"A  wholrMme  hobby,  ihii  (hrill  of  followinf  unknown  traih 
"But  whaievrr  (he  urje  that  tend*  you  ranBing  (ar  and  wide,  ihe 

"And  ihere't  no  road  luu  lore  of  «•■'  hard  'iif  Socony  (ituiime  and 
Socony  Motor  Oit  (o  conquer  li'i  a  uout-hearted  cxmtHiiition 
"Wlwiherffuiacorroniini.  (hrie*  health  m  the  miid.r  ndr-lon»fr 
lite  and  hwpwr.  Hartwu  up  (hv  hubby  hvnr,  and  let  it  tak<  i<iu 
wKcrtkwUL"  M,.>WmM«-.,; 
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SOCONY  steps  out  bravely  with  a  series  of  newspaper  advertisements  that  will  inevitably  breed  good- 
will, for  they  are  trying  honestly  to  put  some  of  the  fun  back  into  the  leisure  of  life.  It  is  as  much 
of  a  relief  to  read  them,  after  reading  several  miles  of  "cylinder  knock"  and  "pep  gas"  copy,  as  it  is  to  look 
at  one  of  Socony's  outdoor  "travel"  posters  after  seeing  nothing  but   geometrical   "trade-mark"   posters. 
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Character  of  Business  Papers 
From  an  Advertiser's  Viewpoint 

By  Paul  T.  Cherington 

Director  of  Research,  The  J.  Waker  Thompson  Company 


IN  reasoning  about  business  paper 
circulations  measurement  stand- 
ards quite  different  from  those 
applied  to  either  daily  papers  or  na- 
tional magazines  are  necessary. 
This  is  fully  as  true  in  the  matter 
of  measures  of  influence  as  in  the 
numerical  measuring  of  subscribers. 

Each  craft,  business  or  profession 
is  a  selected  group.  To  such  a 
group  general,  human  averages  do 
not  apply;  nor  do  the  averages  for 
groups  selected  on  any  other  basis. 
A  newspaper  in  a  market  represent- 
ing two  million  adults  would  be 
proud  to  have  a  circulation  of  ten 
per  cent  of  that  number,  a  magazine 
whose  possible  clientele  is  twenty- 
five  million  women  is  a  leader  in  its 
field  when  it  passes  the  million  mark. 
But  a  business  paper  often  is  dis- 
posed to  explain  and  apologize  for 
a  circulation  which  represents  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  its  mar- 
ket than  either  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines can  attain.  And  if  this  is  true 
of  total  circulation  figures  it  seems 
to  apply  equally  to  the  figures  by 
which  editorial  influence  may  be 
measured. 

Most  business  markets  are  small. 
In  some  cases  several  occupations 
may  be  combined,  but  even  so  the 
aggregates  are  not  impressive  for 
their  size,  but  rather  for  their  small- 
ness. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
many  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional occupations  in  the  United 
States  have  betwe€fn  125,000  and 
150,000  people  engaged  in  them. 
Here  is  a  partial  list  (Census  of 
1920) : 

Bankers,  brokers  and  money  lenders.  161,613 

Clergymen    127,270 

Commercial   travelers    179,320 

Insurance  agents  and  officials    ....  134,978 

Tyawyers.  juderes  and  Justices 122,519 

Musicians   and   teachers   of  music.  .  130.265 

I*hysicians  and   surgeons 144,977 

Real   estate  agents  and  officials    . .  149.135 

Technical  engineers   136,121 

Trained  nurses    149,128 

For  the  "arts"  the  numbers,  of 
course,  are  smaller.  The  number  of 
artists,  sculptors  and  teachers  of  art 

.Summary  of  address  given  before  the 
Associated  Rusine.os  Papers,  Inc.,  Annual 
Convention,  Chicago,  111. 


is  about  35,000,  architects  18,185 
and  actors  28,361,  these  being  rep- 
sentative  of  the  profession  calling 
for  peculiar  creative  gifts,  as  dis- 
tinct from  ordinary  mental  capacity. 
Since  these  figures  include  not 
only  principals,  but  in  some  of  these 
crafts  many  people  who  must  be 
ranked  as  more  or  less  minor  em- 
ployees, the  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  field  for  circulation  of 
papers  published  to  reach  these 
special  business  or  professional 
classes  is  limited.  After  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  large  percent- 
age of  subordinates  in  some  of  these 
groups  it  is  surprising  in  how  many 
it  will  appear  that  a  circulation  of 
10,000,  if  properly  placed,  must  be 
reaching  a  large  percentage  of  the 
alert  followers  of  the  calling. 

MANY  book  publishers  (it  might 
be  said  in  passing)  have  been 
slow  to  sense  the  full  significance  of 
this  situation.  The  publishers  of 
medical  and  law  books  apparently 
have  long  had  the  conviction  that 
their  sales  must  be  limited  and  hence 
they  charge  professional  prices  for 
their  publications.  Five,  ten  or  fifteen 
r'.rllars  is  the  recognized  range  of 
prices  of  books  for  these  professions. 
But  certain  book  publishers,  lured 
by  the  large  aggregate  figures  for 
the  numbers  of  people  in  business, 
have  been  disappointed  at  the 
meager  sales  of  "business  books" 
which  they  have  tried  to  sell  at 
popular  book  prices.  Outside  of  the 
retail  field  or  a  few  others  where 
the  population  is  large,  no  book  pub- 
lisher should  hope  to  get  a  sale  of 
more  than  a  few  thousand  for  a  busi- 
ness or  professional  book  and  he 
might  well  base  his  prices  and  his 
sales  activities  on  this  certainty. 

Publishers  of  business  publica- 
tions do  not  need  to  have  this  nu- 
merical narrowness  of  their  market 
"rubbed  in,"  but  they  might  do  well 
to  let  their  clientele,  both  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers,  realize  the 
full  significance  of  the  facts.  If  a 
business  paper  has  a  potential  cir- 
culation of  10,000  and  its  actual  sub- 


scription list  is  a  reasonable  margin 
below  that  figure  the  subscription 
conditions  are  ideal.  If  the  number 
of  subscribers  begins  to  climb  it 
may  signify  only  that  the  paper  is 
getting  out  of  its  sphere. 

In  short,  it  may  be  taken  as  axio- 
matic that  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers is  not  a  guide  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  a  business  paper  unless 
carefully  weighed  in  connection  with 
the  size  of  the  market  which  the 
contents  of  the  paper  are  designed 
to  reach.  An  engineering  paper 
with  a  circulation  like  that  of  a 
popular  weekly  might  be  a  fine  prop- 
erty for  its  owners,  but  it  would 
obviously  be  reaching  outside  of  the 
engineer  market  and  hence  might 
have  less  value  as  a  medium  for 
reaching  engineers  alone  than  would 
another  with  a  smaller  but  better 
chosen  clientele. 

The  failure  of  mere  numbers  as  a 
basis  for  judging  the  advertising 
value  of  a  publication  drives  us  to 
the  need  for  arriving  at  some  meas- 
ure based  on  quality.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyer  of  adver- 
tising space  there  appear  to  be  at 
least  two  quite  distinct  qualitative 
standards  for  judging  a  business 
paper.  It  may  be  judged  by  (1)  its 
contents,  or  (2)  its  influence  with 
its  readers. 

SO  far  as  contents  are  concerned 
the  judgment  may  be  made  with 
some  certainty  even  though  the  de- 
tails of  the  standards  of  measure- 
ment are  difficult  to  state  in  a  few 
words.  The  value  of  a  medium  of 
this  sort  usually  will  have  a  definite 
relation  to  how  it  measures  up  to 
three  main  and  fairly  obvious  edi- 
torial requirements: 

(a)  Has  it  real  news  quality? 
The  answer  to  this  will  determine 
largely  whether  it  is  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  put  paid-for 
copy  which  is  designed  to  reach 
buyers.  The  sienificance  of  this 
news  qualitv  is  difficult  to  present 
vividly.  We  may  love  a  classic 
or  admire  a  quarterly  review; 
but  what  we  expect  from  them  is 
essentially  different  from  what 
we  expect  from  the  daily  paper, 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE    57] 
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They  Want  to  Know  the  Resuks! 


By  S.  H.  Giellerup 


ON  a  certain  eve- 
ning each  year 
great  crowds 
gather.  Men  and 
women  stand  for 
hours  watching  elec- 
tion bulletins.  They 
may  shiver  a  little, 
they  may  get  wet,  but 
there  they  stand  just 
the  same.  They  have 
left  comfort- 
able  homes,  aban- 
doned chosen  forms 
of  recreation,  and 
having  come  they 
suffer  uncom- 
plainingly  all  sorts 
of  elbowing  and  jost- 
ling. 

Why?  Can  an  elec- 
tion in  which  fully 
half  the  qualified 
voters  fail  to  partici- 
pate be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  other 
half?  If  the  Eepub- 
lican  ticket  is  elected, 
will  those  who  voted 
for  Democrats  sleep 
any  the  less  soundly? 
win,  what  can  the  rank  and  file  of 
Republicans  do  about  it — that  night? 
Why  don't  these  people  go  about 
their  business  as  usual,  in  comfort, 
and  read,  as  they  will  anyway,  the 
complete  report  in  the  convenient 
morning  paper? 

What  we  must  remember  is  that 
Election  Night  is  the  climax  of  a 
drama  lasting  many  weeks.  During 
those  weeks  it  gives  the  weather  a 
brief  respite  from  its  function  as 
chief  topic  of  Main  Street  conversa- 
tion. It  occupies  front  page  space 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  direst 
murders  and  most  sensational  di- 
vorces. And  out  of  all  the  pointing 
with  pride  and  viewing  with  alarm, 
the  flag-waving  and  the  mud-throw- 
ing, the  hand-shaking  and  the  baby- 
kissing,  there  emerges  a  clear  and 
distinct  outcome,  a  simple  issue  that 
the  simplest  mind  can  understand: 
one  man  is  to  be  elected,  the  others 
are  to  be  defeated. 

So  your  crowd  turns  out,  each 
member  of  it  having  already  taken 
sides.  And  there  these  people  wait, 
enjoying  the  rare  thrill  of  learning 
whether  their  side  wins  or  loses. 


@  Brown  Bros. 

TIMES  SQUARE  takes  a  big  gulp  of  humanity  every  Election 
Night.  Most  of  these  men  and  women  will  be  but  slightly 
affected,  no  matter  what  the  outcome.  Yet,  their  eyes  strain  to 
see  the  results.  You,  the  advertiser,  have  a  financial  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  your  advertisements.  How  often  do  you  take 
the  trouble  even  to  count  up  the  vote  and  act  upon  the  result? 


If  Democrats 


There  is  in  this  aspect  of  Election 
Night  something  for  national  adver- 
tisers to  think  about.  The  great 
magnet  for  the  crowd  is  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  result.  An  election  is 
never  one  of  your  "no  decision" 
bouts.  One  candidate  wins,  another 
loses.  The  crowd  watching  the  bul- 
letins compares  figures.  It  sees  the 
finish  of  the  fight;  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  come. 

EVERY  day  is  election  day  for  the 
advertiser,  but  he  seldom  takes 
the  trouble  to  count  the  vote.  Among 
his  advertisements  in  any  given 
year  there  are  winners  and  there 
are  losers.  Every  day  the  public 
acts  on  one  ad  and  passes  by  an- 
other. The  vote  is  rung  up  on  a 
thousand  cash  registers,  but  only  an 
occasional  tinkle  of  the  bell  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  man  who  pays  for 
the  whole  campaign. 

More  and  more,  however,  adver- 
tisers are  attempting  to  count  the 
public's  vote,  to  learn  the  sales 
value  of  individual  advertisements. 
The  sales  test,  an  undertaking  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  diflficult,  really 


offers  but  few  prob- 
lems. Its  cost  runs 
from  one  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars  depend- 
ing upon  its  extent, 
and  its  results  enable 
advertisers  to  i  n  - 
crease  by  substantial 
percentages  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  six 
figure  expenditures. 
In  conducting  the 
test,  you  must  ob- 
serve certain  rules. 
The  necessity  for 
them  can  quickly  be 
appreciated  by  ap- 
plying them  roughly 
to  the  efforts  of  the 
crowd  before  the  bul- 
letin board  to  predict 
the  outcome  from 
partial  returns. 

The  first  rule  is: 
Test  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Let  us  say,  for 
instance,  that  you  are 
advertising    Lembur- 

ski's    Full    Fashioned 

Paper  Weights,  and 
that  your  partner,  Mr.  Gratz,  dis- 
agrees with  you  about  the  kind  of 
copy  to  use.  In  his  misguided  way, 
he  believes  the  name  Lemburski  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  paper 
weight  buying  public  that  the  finest 
possible  ad  is  one  in  which  that  name 
occupies  75  per  cent  of  the  space. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally 
certain  that  the  name  Lemburski 
means  no  more  to  the  callous  citi- 
zenry than  the  buttons  on  their  coat- 
sleeves,  and  that  the  one  way  to  sell 
your  paper  weights  is  by  enlarging 
on  their  full  fashioned  features. 

During  the  verbal  encounters 
which  occur,  Gratz  happens  to  show 
his  lack  of  innate  refinement  by 
sneering  at  the  full-pages  which  you 
have  deemed  necessary.  Being  a 
piker  at  heart,  he  is  anxious  to 
double  the  number  of  insertions  for 
the  money  by  using  half-pages. 

So  you  decide  to  have  a  show- 
down, to  convince  him,  by  counting 
up  the  sales,  that  his  judgment  about 
advertising  is  as  crude  as  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  it.  But,  in  your 
effort  to  expose  his  ignorance  to  the 
full,  you  make  the  mivstake  of  in- 
cluding in  your  test  both  copy  and 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  42] 
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An  Editorial  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

FROM  a  letter  to  the  author  of  a  book  which  quite 
frankly  criticises  advertising: 
"I  feel  that  advertising  ought  to  be  criticised  from 
every  point  of  view.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
advertising  man  how  full  of  faults  it  is,  how  many 
failures  there  are,  how  much  waste  there  exists,  and 
every  worth  while  advertising  man  is  working  and 
learning,  trying  to  correct  these  things,  trying  to  make 
advertising  a  surer  and  more  economical  method  of 
selling  goods.  And  so  the  more  criticism  there  is, 
especially  if  it  is  sincere  and  honest  criticism,  the 
better,  and  the  more  discussion  it  leads  to,  the  more  we 
will  all  learn." 

Poor  Taste 

WE  see  no  reason  why  advertisers  should  not  em- 
ploy the  talents  of  well-known  actors  and  writers 
to  prepare  copy  for  them,  but  we  think  such  copy  should 
be  given  the  same  careful  scrutiny  that  any  other  copy- 
writer's work  would  be  given,  and  censored  if  need  be. 
This  observation  is  prompted  by  a  piece  of  copy  written 
for  Bull  Durham  Tobacco  by  the  inimitable  Will 
Rogers,  who  we  admire  much,  both  as  an  actor  and  a 
writer. 

But  when  Mr.  Rogers  writes  copy  like  the  following 
over  the  signature  of  The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
it  seems  to  us  in  poor  taste  and  ill  calculated  to  build 
good-will,  either  abroad  or  among  many  of  our  own 
citizens: 

These  Nations  are  just  stalling  until  another  War  comes 
along,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  our  debt  will  be  four 
Wars  behind. 

We  have  enough  saved  up  to  fight  again,  but  they  are 
using  it  now  to  enforce  Prohibition. 

Oh,  yes,  "BULL"  Durham.  I  like  to  forgot  to  mention 
that.  Well,  that  is  what  the  Foreign  Nations  are  paying 
us  in. 

"BULL"  DURHAM  without  the  DURHAM. 

Department  Store  Buying 

A  KENT  the  wave  of  protest  that  seems  to  have  been 
rolling  up  over  department  store  buying  methods, 
we  note  that  one  large  New  York  store — Macy's — does 
not  propose  to  leave  itself  open  to  criticism. 

Recently  this  store  held  a  luncheon  which  we  believe 
is  unique  in  department  store  history,  at  which  buyers 
and  trade  salesmen  who  sell  them  merchandise  sat 
down  together;  and  Jesse  Straus  personally  appeared 
and  gave  a  brief  talk. 

As  a  result  of  that  luncheon  several  improvements 
were  decided  upon.  For  one  thing,  buyers  will  begin  to 
see  salesmen  at  9:30  a.  m.  instead  of  at  10;  and  for 
another  a  bulletin  will  be  posted  on  the  street  floor 
entrance  to  the  buyers'  elevators  giving  names  of 
buyers,  hours  when  they  see  salesmen,  and  the  kinds  of 
goods  they  buy.  The  Macy  buyers  agreed  to  be  present 
at  those  buying  hours,  and  to  keep  appointments 
scrupulously. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  handing  out  appointment 


tickets  was  suggested  by  the  salesmen's  representatives 
and  adopted  by  the  buyers.  Under  the  new  plan,  in- 
stead of  appointment  numbers  being  assigned  in  direct 
rotation,  there  will  be  two  kinds  of  numbers;  one  on 
blue  cards  for  salesmen  with  samples  and  another  on 
white  cards  for  those  without  samples.  Since  it  takes 
longer  for  a  buyer  to  interview  the  salesman  with  sam- 
ples, he  will  be  able,  through  this  division,  to  see  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  all  his  non-sample  visitors  and 
give  his  full  time  to  inspection  of  merchandise.  He  will 
also  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  interrupting  his 
inspection  to  listen  to  the  salesman  who  wants  to  "see 
him  for  just  a  minute." 

If  all  of  the  big  department  stores  would  hold  similar 
buyer-salesmen  luncheons  and  iron  out  some  of  the 
wrinkles  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  selling 
would  be  less  difficult  and  less  expensive;  and  so  also 
would  buying. 

Posthumous  Wisdom 

44T  T  is  vastly  important  that  a  business  institution 
l.be  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  contemporary  public 
thought  and  feeling,"  wrote  the  late  George  L.  Dyer. 

Retail  Advertising  Pays,  But— 

COMMENTING  on  Charles  Edison's  address.  "Am- 
erica Has  Swallowed  a  Slogan  With  Blind,  Un- 
thinking Faith,"  published  recently  in  this  magazine, 
Newton  R.  Barrett,  who  is  connected  with  a  large  chain 
store  organization,  brings  out  a  point  in  connection 
with  the  "It  pays  to  advertise"  idea  as  applied  to  retail 
advertising  and  selling,  as  he  has  watched  it  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  which  deserves  recording. 

"The  first  need  for  the  successful  operation  of  any 
retail  store,"  he  says,  "is  a  man  in  charge  who  through 
his  own  personal  effort  can  account  each  year  for  a 
certain  amount  of  business.  To  such  a  man  newspaper 
advertising  is  an  aid ;  but  it  is  not  a  crutch  on  which  he 
can  lean.  For  the  moment  he  begins  to  lean  on  it  he 
will  find  that  he  needs  two  crutches  instead  of  one,  and 
finally  a  wheel  chair. 

"Here  is  a  typical  example  of  how  we  handle  men 
who  show  a  tendency  to  over-praise  the  virtues  of  ad- 
vertising. A  young  man  in  charge  of  one  of  our  suc- 
cessful stores  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  us  in  which 
he  included  the  following  paragraph:  'I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  splendid  co-operation.  You  know  the  old 
slogan  "It  pays  to  advertise"  and  advertising  is  what 
got  my  business.'  This  young  man  is  of  the  ultra- 
active  type;  he  uses  every  and  any  device  for  getting 
business,  but  more  than  anything  else  he  uses  HIM- 
SELF, through  his  windows,  the  telephone,  i)eople  he 
meets  at  lunch,  at  evening  affairs,  etc.  He  personally 
accounts  for  much  of  his  business." 

This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  man  who 
would  succeed  best  without  advertising  will  achieve  the 
greatest  success  with  advertising.  Advertising  adds 
momentum  to  effort. 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


Where  Shall  I  Get  My  Salesmen? 

By  V.  V,  Lawless 


OUT  in  Iowa  they 
have  a  saying,  "A 
dog  that  will  bring 
a  bone  will  take  one." 
Which  in  itself  sufficient- 
ly explains  why  about 
the  poorest  way  to  recruit 
the  sales  force  is  to  hire 
men  away  from  a  com- 
petitor. If  you  hire  a 
man  merely  because  he 
knows  the  line  and  the 
territory,  his  knowledge 
will  make  him  just  as  at- 
tractive to  your  other 
competitors  as  he  is  to 
you.  If  in  addition  he 
can  bring  you  business 
which  his  old  house  held, 
he  is  certain  in  time  to 
sell  that  same  business  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

I  find  that  most  sales 
managers  agree  that  to 
steal  salesmen  is  poor 
policy  and  not  done;  but 
under  pressure  I  find  that 
most  of  them  fall  once  in 
a  while  when  a  peculiarly 
attractive  op-  =^=^ 
portunity  presents  itself. 
Usually  the  experience  is  so  un- 
pleasant that  they  refrain  from 
pirating  for  a  year  or  so  and  then, 
being  human,  forget  their  last  ex- 
perience and  repeat. 

There  seem  to  be  four  other  prin- 
cipal sources  of  salesmen — advertis- 
ing for  them,  transferring  men  from 
other  departments  of  the  business, 
employment  agencies  and  getting 
salesmen  to  recommend  their 
friends.  All  of  these  methods  pro- 
duce good  results  sometimes.  As  a 
rule,  though,  the  turnover  of  men 
so  secured  is  apt  to  be  high,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  salesmen  fail  to 
make  good. 

I  know  one  veteran  salesman  who 
worked  for  more  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent concerns  in  nearly  as  many 
lines  before  he  finally  struck  the 
right  one,  in  which  he  has  made 
good  for  the  past  ten  years.  His 
comments  on  sales  managers  he  has 
worked  for  are  pointed  though 
provocative. 


SALES  managers  are  coming  to  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  their  salesmen  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  industry  to  which  they  are  expected  to  sell. 
A  salesman  who  is  familiar  with  office  procedure 
is  better  qualified  to  sell  special  equipment  than 
is     the     salesman     who     has     no     such     knowledge 


"Mighty  few  sales  managers,"  he 
says,  "have  the  slightest  idea  what 
qualifications  their  salesmen  should 
have.  Some  of  them  never  give  it 
any  thought.  Others  I  know  have 
studied  the  problem.  Usually  these 
men  have  spent  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship on  the  road  themselves  and 
have  become  sales  managers  be- 
cause they  were  unusually  good 
salesmen. 

"T)Y    analyzing    the    reasons    for 

t) their  own  successes  as  sales- 
men they  hope  to  find  what  qualifica- 
tions other  salesmen  should  have. 
The  trouble  is  that  mighty  few  good 
salesmen  can  tell  what  causes  their 
success.  They  know  how  they  sell 
but  seldom  why. 

"I  was  hired  by  nearly  a  dozen 
sales  managers  to  sell  in  fields  for 
which  I  was  utterly  unsuited.  I 
guess  I  was  a  natural  salesman — at 
least  I  could  always  convince  em- 
ployers   that    I    could    sell.     But    I 


knew  nothing  about  the 
industries  to  which  I  was 
expected  to  sell.  That  to 
my  mind  is  today  the 
chief  qualification  a  sales- 
man should  have." 

That  is  a  conclusion 
many  sales  managers  are 
reaching.  Many  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers 
of  food  products  get  their 
salesmen  from  behind  the 
counters  of  grocery 
stores.  Machine  tool 
makers  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  bright 
machine  shop  foremen 
who  know  the  problems 
of  the  shop  and  who  have 
had  experience  with  ma- 
chines of  many  types. 

A  distributor  of  build- 
ing materials  used  to  em- 
ploy only  technical  gradu- 
ates fresh  from  college. 
These  men  did  not  know 
construction  work  at  first 
hand  and  most  of  them 
flopped. 

^==  Now  he  employs  only 
construction  foremen,  ma- 
terial clerks  on  construction  work  or 
men  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  architects'  offices.  He 
has  less  turnover,  his  men  make 
more  money  and  his  selling  cost  is- 
lower. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  concern 
making  office  equipment  of  a  some- 
what special  nature  has  come  to  the 
same  plan.  He  believes  that  a 
knowledge  of  office  procedure  and 
routine  is  the  one  qualification 
which  is  indispensable  to  his  sales- 
men. He  insists  that  his  men  know 
the  type  of  work  that  is  done  in  the 
credit  department,  the  sales  depart- 
ment, the  shipping  room  and  every 
other  part  of  an  office.  The  ex-oflice 
manager  is  for  him  the  ideal  raw 
material.  If  such  a  man  has  a  fair 
personality  and  will  work  persist- 
ently without  becoming  unduly  dis- 
couraged, he  is  a  success,  according 
to  this  sales  managers'  experience. 
To  find  this  type  of  man  several 
experiments  were  tried. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51] 
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How  I  Find  Copy  Material 

By  M.  J.  Evans 

Republic  Flow  Meters  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


WHEN  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  sources  of  copy,  the 
first  question  to  answer  is — 
"Who  are  you  trying  to  reach?" 
Who  this  executive  is  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  industry.  In  the 
power  plant,  our  experience  has  indi- 
cated that  the  most  important  man 
to  sell  is  the  chief  engineer  or  the 
power  superintendent — the  man  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  power  produc- 
tion, whatever  his  title  may  be.  The 
general  manager,  president,  and 
sometimes  the  purchasing  agent  are, 
of  course,  important,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

Where  our  equipment  is  sold  to 
heat  treating  plants,  brick  and  clay 
plants,  etc.,  the  first  man  to  convince 
is  usually  the  general  superintend- 
ent or  factory  manager;  in  smaller 
plants,  the  general  manager  or 
president. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  we 
carry  the  great  bulk  of  our  adver- 
tising in  industrial  papers  reaching 
these  individuals,  and  our  copy  is 
selected  with  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
men  of  this  type  with  the  greatest 
effectiveness.  In  selecting  copy  for 
such  readers,  our  experience  has 
indicated  that  they  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  what  our  product  will  do. 
Will  it  reduce  operating  costs?  Will 
its  use  lower  the  percentage  of  re- 
jections due  to  faulty  manufactur- 
ing? Will  it  enable  the  executive  to 
maintain  a  better  supervision  of 
manufacturing  processes?  At  the 
same  time,  they  are,  of  course,  some- 
what interested  in  how  this  is  ac- 
complished, but  this  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  we  rely  on  our 
catalogs  to  answer  such  questions. 

After  a  man  has  become  inter- 
ested in  a  certain  instrument  or  ma- 
chine, he  wants  to  know  who  is  using 
it  and  what  has  been  their  experi- 
ence. Is  it  a  new  and  untried  de- 
vice, or  one  that  has  an  acknowl- 
edged place  in  the  field?  Still  later, 
he  is  interested  in  knowing  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  position  of  the  manu- 
facturer, his  reliability,  the  kind  of 
service  which  he  offers,  etc. 

With  these  points  in  view,  we  try 
to   build   each   individual   advertise- 


Portions   of  an    address  before   the    Kngi- 
neertiiB  Advertisers  Association,  Chicago. 


ment  in  such  a  way  as  first  to  at- 
tract the  readers  favorable  attention, 
and  then  to  interest  him  sufficiently 
to  lead  him  to  write  for  literature 
giving  additional  information. 

While  our  advertising  aims  to  ac- 
complish to  a  certain  degree  all  of 
the  aims  already  mentioned,  our  ex- 
perience would  indicate  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  accomplishing 
all  of  them  at  the  same  time  is 
through  an  interesting  account  of  an 
installation  in  some  other  plant  in 
t-he  same  industry,  which  illustrates 
in  a  particularly  striking  manner 
some  important  advantages  of  the 
eoi'ipment. 

Each  installation  which  we  have 
usually  illustrates  the  advantages  of 
one  particular  type  of  equipment 
better  than  any  other.  In  order  to 
keep  the  entire  line  before  our  read- 
ers, it  is  necessary  to  carry  an  occa- 
sional advertisement  featuring  the 
fact  that  we  are  one  of  the  few  com- 
panies from  whom  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  complete  instrument  layout, 
regardless  of  plant  conditions. 

After  the  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted, the  most  important  step  is 
to  have  some  concrete  data  to  give 
the  reader  with  reference  to  actual 
accomplishments  in  the  plant  illus- 
trated. To  obtain  such  facts  and 
figures,  we  have,  in  many  plants, 
used  Nielsen  Reports  quite  success- 
fully. In  other  installations  we  are 
able  to  get  excellent  photogi-aphs 
through  our  branch  office  managers, 
together  with  very  complete  records 
as  to  performance,  savings,  increased 
production,  decreased  rejections,  etc. 

INASMUCH  as  this  forms  the  back- 
bone of  our  copy,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  continuous  supply.  When 
this  plan  of  campaign  was  originally 
adopted  we  went  through  our  cus- 
tomer list  and  listed  every  customer 
of  importance.  Since  then  we  have 
been  continuously  at  work  on  this 
list,  getting  photographs,  letters, 
data,  etc.,  and  in  practically  every 
case,  the  cooperation  we  have  given 
has  been  100  per  cent.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  done  most  effectively 
through  our  branch  managers. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  has  been 
made   to   gain   their   active   cooper- 


ation. They  are  urged  to  criticise 
our  copy,  our  broadsides,  letters,  etc., 
and  quite  frequently  some  of  this 
material  is  submitted  to  them  for 
approval  and  suggestions  before  it  is 
used.  This  we  have  found  gives 
them  a  much  more  active  interest  in 
our  work  than  could  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  Their  suggestions 
and  comments  have  also  been  very 
helpful.  Their  daily  contact  with 
the  trade  is  extremely  valuable,  if 
their  cooperation  can  be  actively  en- 
listed. Our  experience  has  been  that 
one  of  the  greatest  things  an  adver- 
tising department  can  accomplish  is 
to  sell  the  entire  sales  force  on  the 
fact  that  everything  it  is  doing  aims 
to  make  sales  work  easier.  The  only 
way  this  can  be  accomplished  is  by 
the  advertising  department  offering 
genuine  assistance ;  and  we  have 
found  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 

FOR  us,  the  sales  department  has 
proved  one  of  our  most  important 
sources  of  copy.  Whenever  an  order 
from  a  new  customer  is  received, 
this  is  noted  and  placed  in  a  "bring 
up  file"  to  be  considered  as  a  copy 
source  three  months  later.  At  this 
time  the  branch  office  is  written  and 
the  machinery  started  to  obtain  a 
photc  graph  and  complete  data.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  this  is  accom- 
plished at  that  time,  as  such  work 
can  only  be  sandwiched  in  between 
the  routine  work  of  our  sales  engi- 
neers. From  this  time  on  it  is  fol- 
lowed in  various  ways  until  ready 
for  use  as  copy.  In  this  way  we 
have  a  continuous  supply;  and  so 
far  our  copy  material  has  always 
been  ahead  of  our  needs. 

As  far  as  the  write-up  of  the 
actual  copy  itself  is  concerned,  our 
policy  is  to  tell  as  simply  as  possible 
what  the  equipment  accomplished  in 
the  plants  shown,  giving  details 
which  will  be  of  genuine  interest  pnd 
value  to  the  reader,  and  if  possible 
assist  him  to  the  solution  of  any 
similar  questions  in  his  own  plant, 
always  tieing  it  up  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  reader  send  for  what- 
ever literature  will  complete  the 
story. 

We  have  found  that  the  engineer 
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A  Crowd  by  Shouting 


but  to  sell  you  must  talk  to  those  who  can  in- 
fluence purchases  of  your  products — more  so 
m  the  railway  industry  than  in  many  others. 
The  departmental  organization  of  the  railway 
industry  and  the  widely  different  activities 
make  it  necessary  to  gain  the  attention  and 
confidence  of  each  department  individually. 

Intensive  railway  selling  is  justified,  for  the 
amount  of  business,  once  it  is  secured,  is  so 
large  that  it  is  not  only  highly  desirable  but 
the  ultimate  selling  cost  is  relatively  low. 

Railway  advertising  is  a  part  of  railway  sell- 
ing. The  five  publications  in  the  RAILWAY 
SERVICE  UNIT  enable  you  to  apply  the 
same  intensive  methods  in  your  advertising  as 
in  your  sales  work,  because  each  publication 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  branch  of  railway 
service. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing   Company 


"The  House  of  Transportation" 


30  Church  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

New  Orleans      Mandevilie,  La.        San  Francisco     Washington,  D.  C. 

London 


ABC  and  A  B  P 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
raihvay  industry  individually,  effectively  and  without  ivaste. 
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is  always  interested  in  definite  data 
or  information  which  will  help  him 
to  carry  on  his  work  more  efficiently. 
For  this  reason  we  try  to  make  all 
of  our  advertising  as  informative  as 
possible.  This  is  done  first  by  giv- 
ing concrete  details  of  installations 
as  already  mentioned;  and  second, 
through  the  literature  which  we 
have  available  for  distribution.     At 


the  present  time  we  have  one  of 
the  foremost  men  in  each  of  our 
three  fields — power  plant  operation, 
heat  treating,  and  ceramics — writ- 
ing a  continuous  series  of  short 
articles  dealing  with  the  engineer- 
ing problems  in  each  of  these  indus- 
tries. This  material  is  entirely 
original  research  which  has  never 
before  been  published.     No  mention 


is  made  of  our  products,  and  as  these 
men  are  writing  for  no  other  organ- 
ization, their  data  are  very  valuable. 
Professor  G.  F.  Gebhardt  is  author 
of  Power  Plant  Engineering  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  at  Armour  Insti- 
tute. Professor  H.  M.  Boylston 
heads  the  consulting  staff  of  several 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   80] 


Shopping  in  London 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


TO  me,  shopping  in  London  is  a 
never-ending  joy  for,  no  matter 
what  type  of  store   I  enter,   I 
always  have  an  "experience." 

Yesterday,  I  went  into  a  tiny  book- 
store in  Bayswater  to  buy  a  book — ■ 
one  of  those  "helpful  hand  books" 
which  come  from  the  English  press 
•every  month  or  two. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  young  person 
behind  the  counter.  "We  are  all  out 
of  it.  But  we  can  have  a  copy  for 
you  at  six  o'clock  this  evening." 

"Very  good,"  said  I.  And  I 
gave  her  two  shillings  and  my 
address.  Then  I  asked,  "How 
do  you  do  it?" 

"Do  what,  sir?" 

"Get  a  two  shilling  book  in 
■five  or  six  hours  from  a  pub- 
lisher whose  place  of  business  is 
three  or  four  miles  away.  We 
think  we  are  pretty  quick  in 
New  York,  but  we  don't  do 
things  as  rapidly  as  that.  How 
do  you  do  it?" 

From  a  dark  corner  in  the 
rear  of  the  shop  emerged  an 
«lderly  man. 

"I'll  explyne  it  to  you,  sir,"  said 
he.  "We've  been  'ere  three  gen- 
■erytions.  We're  very  well  organ- 
ized." 

"Yes.    But  how  do  you  do  it?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  elderly  man, 
■"it's  this  wye.  We  'ave  two  men 
who  do  nothink  but  fill  orders.  A 
gentleman  comes  in  before  half  past 
twelve.  'E  wants  a  book.  Other 
gentlemen — and  lydies,  too — 'ave 
been  in,  yesterday  afternoon,  we'll 
sye  or  lawst  night  or  this  morning. 
These  men  I  speak  of  tyke  these  or- 
ders. They  go  from  one  publishing 
'ouse  to  another  and  fill  the  orders. 
That's  'ow  it's  done.  There's  no 
profit  in  it  to  us,  you  understand. 
It's  an  accommodation  to  the  public 
— a  sort  of  an  advertisement  for  us. 
Yes,  sir!" 

In  a  men's  outfitting  establishment 
near  this  book-store,  I  had  another 


adventure.  The  man  who  waited  on 
me  was  well  over  seventy.  I  told  him 
what  I  wanted — a  shirt  of  a  certain 
color,  size  15. 

"Fifteen!    Ah,  yes!    Number  3!" 


'  ©  Vndertcood  «£  Underwood 

"No!   No!"  said   I.    "Size  fifteen!" 

"That's  it,  sir,"  he  answered. 
Then  counting  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  upheld  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand,  he  continued, 
"Fourteen  is  number  one.  Fourteen 
and  a  half  is  number  two.  Fifteen 
is  number  three.  Quite  right,  sir. 
George!  (in  a  commanding  tone) 
George!" 

From  somewhere  or  other — the 
cellar  for  aught  I  know — came  hur- 
rying a  boy,  garbed  in  a  light-green 
uniform,  and  wearing  a  semi-mili- 
tary cap. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  aged 
salesman.  Then,  handing  the  boy 
four  copper  coins,  he  said  "'Urry!" 

"Yes,   sir,"  said  the  boy  and  he 


departed  from  the  shop  in  haste. 
Before  the  aged  salesman  had  fin- 
ished wrapping  up  my  shirt — he  did 
not  "'urry" — the  boy  was  back — 
with  a  pot  of  tea ! 

Another  experience.  A  month  or 
so  ago,  I  purchased  a  pair  of  crepe- 
soled  shoes  and  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  salesman  a  pair  of 
woolen  socks.  Four  or  five  days 
later,  my  wife  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  good-sized 
hole  in  the  heel  of  one  of  the 
socks. 

Yesterday,  I  took  the  socks  to 
the  store  where  I  had  bought 
them  and  told  the  manager  what 
had  happened. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?"  he  asked. 

"That  is  for  you  to  say,"  was 
my  reply.  I  added,  "Do  you 
think  I  have  been  given  good 
value  for  my  money?" 

"Leave  them  here,  sir.  I'll 
take  the  matter  up  with  the 
manufacturer.  Will  you  come 
in  tomorrow  afternoon,  sir?" 
I  went  in,  an  hour  ago.  The  man- 
ager greeted  me  with  a  smile.  "The 
manufacturer  tells  me  that  he  has 
tested  the  yarn  in  your  socks.  It  is 
thoroughly  bad.  If  you  will  have 
your  socks  laundered,  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  new  pair  in  ex- 
change for  them." 

"But  I  am  sailing  tomorrow,"  I 
said.  "I  say,"  I  went  on,  "I'll  pay 
the  cost  of  having  them  laundered. 
How  much  is  it?" 

"Never  mind,  sir.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we'll  make  an  exception 
to  our  rule."  And  he  handed  me  a 
new  pair. 

Then  it  was  that  I  told  him  why  I 
had  gone  to  so  much  trouble  on  so 
small  a  matter.  "I've  heard  a  lot," 
said  I,  "about  British  honesty.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  if  there  is  such 
a  thing.  There  is.  Thank  you! 
Good  day!" 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  these  people! 
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IHE  average  net  paid 
circulations  of  The  News, 
New  York's  Picture  News- 
paper, for  the  six  months 
period  ending  September 
thirtieth,  1925,  were— 
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SUNDAY  .  .  1,122,065 

The  Largest   Circulation  in  America — morning, 
evening  or  Sunday — and  still  growing. 

Advertisers:  Buy  on  a  rising  market! 
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An  Advertising  Agency  in 

Altruria 

By  Willard  G.  Myers 


MY  friend  seemed  more  and 
more  puzzled  as  our  talk  con- 
tinued. We  had  met  again 
that  morning  and  after  luncheon  at 
the  Advertising  Club  were  chatting 
downstairs  in  one  of  those  sumptu- 
ous rooms  that  always  give  you  a 
half-embarrassed  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion of  all  this  grandeur  and  yet 
with  it  a  feeling  that  it  is  hardly 
the  atmosphere  for  an  advertising 
club.  But  my  friend  from  Altruria 
had  enormously  admired  the  splen- 
did mantel;  you  do  not  qualify  your 
feelings  about  that  mantel. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  my 
somewhat  inadequate  presentation 
of  the  details  of  advertising  practice 
in  the  United  States.  He  murmured 
polite  encouragement  as  I  paused  to 
clarify  my  points  in  my  own  mind 
before  putting  them  into  words. 
But  his  guileless,  gentle  questions 
grew  more  and  more  embarrassing. 
With  every  explanation,  I  felt  my- 
self coupling  to  it  a  defensive  foot- 
note.    It  was  getting  tiresome. 

"But  your  advertisers  are  still 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  telling 
about  their  wares  to  a  reading  pub- 
lic that  is  supposed  to  be  reading 
something  else?" 

This  didn't  seem  quite  right  and 
I  said  as  much.  But  he  didn't  seem 
to  notice  my  objection.  "And  your 
great  advertising  specialists — your 
advertisers  get  their  services  for 
nothing,  do  they  not?  These  pub- 
lishers who  have  a  'list'  price  to  ad- 
vertisers— do  they  not  set  aside  a 
part  of  that  money  to  recompense 
the  specialist  who  is  working  for  the 
advertiser — in  other  words,  the 
publisher  being  better  organized  is 
able  to  get  sufficient  money  from  the 
advertiser  to  pay  the  specialist  the 
compensation  he  couldn't  hope  to 
get  himself?" 

Somehow  he  seemed  to  be  putting 
the  wrong  complexion  on  everything 
merely  by  his  irritating  way  of  con- 
structing his  questions. 

"Tell  me  about  advertising  as  it 
is  practiced  in  Altruria,"  I  said. 
"Give  me  some  idea  of  an  advertis- 
ing agency  as  it  operates  in  your 
country." 


Willard  G.  Myers 
President,  Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc. 

We  had  painfully  hurdled  that 
word  "agency"  before  this,  so  he 
knew  what  I  meant. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  begin  to  realize 
that  Altruria  must  have  passed 
through  a  period  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  advertising  in  the 
United  States  as  you  describe  it  to 
me.  My  father,  who  founded  the 
house  I  now  manage,  has  told  me  of 
his  early  days  in  advertising  and 
they  seem  quite  similar  to  certain 
practices  you  describe,  although  I 
don't  remember  that  they  were  quite 
so  crude — if  you  will  forgive  the  ex- 
pression. 

WHETHER  our  present  sytem 
was  a  matter  of  evolution  or 
design  I  can't  say — probably  a  little 
of  both.  But,  broadly  speaking,  an 
advertising  agency  in  Altruria  works 
along  these  lines.  Everybody  in 
Altruria  reads.  In  this  we  are  not 
far  ahead  of  your  country  but  there 
are  no  illiterates  in  Altruria.  Stan- 
dards of  taste  are  slightly  higher — 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  pretty  high 
level  of  culture  but  that  of  course 
does  not  affect  the  advertising  man, 
for  his  training  has  taught  him  the 
reaction  of  all  degrees  of  culture  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  shaping  the 


appeal    to    fit    the    type    of    mind. 

"Of  course  advertising  in  Altruria 
is  simply  advertising — we  never 
speak  of  newspaper,  magazine,  direct 
mail,  outdoor,  moving  picture  or 
radio  advertising,  for  a  campaign  to 
sell  goods  comprises  all  of  them. 

"And  an  advertiser  pays  for  ac- 
complishing a  certain  result.  Most 
Altrurian  advertisans,  or  agencies, 
as  you  would  call  them,  have  adopted 
the  "unitpower"  system  on  which 
charges  for  advertising  service  are 
rendered.  It  is  like  buying  so  many 
kilowatts  of  electricity — if  you  get 
what  I  mean.  As  I  said,  practically 
all  our  advertisans  have  adopted  the 
system,  so  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  cost  per  unitpower,  no  matter 
what  advertisan  you  employ.  But  of 
course  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
service  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions. There  is  no  greater  propor- 
tion of  pure  advertising  geniuses  in 
Altruria  than  in  the  United  States 
and  the  organizations  possessing 
them  do  the  superlative  jobs. 

"The  advertisan  is  retained,  the 
problem  surveyed  and  the  work  is 
started.  The  advertiser's  sales  de- 
partment plans  its  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  agency.  Most 
campaigns  are  worked  out  in  this 
way.  The  territory  is  decided  on, 
the  advertising  organization  through 
its  publicity  channels  starts  to  call 
the  public's  attention  to  their  client's 
product." 

I  interrupted:  "But  you  spoke  of 
buying  unitpowers  of  advertising — 
how  does  the  agency  pay  the  pub- 
lishers, the  owners  of  outdoor  dis- 
play, the  radio  companies?" 

My  friend  seemed  puzzled,  then 
laughed.  "Oh,  I  forgot  you  didn't 
know — in  Altruria,  the  advertisans, 
the  advertising  agencies,  are  the 
publishers,  they  own  the  outdoor 
locations  and  operate  the  radio 
stations.  You  see,  as  my  father 
pointed  out,  the  old  situation  was 
intolerable.  The  advertising  agency 
was  in  an  anomalous  situation.  It 
did  not  wholly  represent  itself,  its 
client  or  the  publisher.  My  father 
says  that  the  publisher,  in  the  dim, 
long  distant  past,  started  out  with 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64] 
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How  One  Trust  Company 
Extended  Its  Field  of  Activity 

By  John  A.  Reynolds 

Assistant  Vice-President,  Union  Trust  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  building  up  of  any  type  of 
business  is  governed  by  sev- 
eral very  self-evident  laws, 
which  in  our  modern  way  we  adhere 
to  by  developing  "selling"  and  "ad- 
vertising." One  is  as  important  to 
the  other  as  any  relationship  we  may 
think  of.  Advertising  in  every  in- 
stitution is  valueless  without  sales- 
manship, and  salesmanship  will  bear 
little  fruit  unless  backed  up  by  ad- 
vertisements of  proper  strength  and 
directness. 

Nowadays  we  misuse  the  word  ad- 
vertisement. We  seem  to  think  an 
advertisement  must  always  be  the 
printed  ad  which  is  placed  in  our 
newspapers  and  periodicals  or  the 
poster  which  is  spread  upon  bill- 
boards and  signposts.  An  adver- 
tisement needs  not  merely  to  be  a 
sign  in  print.  It  may  be  anything 
which  attracts  attention.  It  is 
rather  an  ingenious  device  which  at- 
tracts an  inquiring  public  to  a  com- 
modity or  fact.  The  commodity  may 
be  tangible  or  intangible.  It  may 
be  professional  services.  It  may  be 
good  will.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery or  a  mountain. 

Salesmanship  may  be  an  adver- 
tisement, in  fact  is  an  advertise- 
ment, and  we  must  remember  that 
while  we  frequently  differentiate  the 
two  they  are  as  indissoluble  as  day 
and  night.  Salesmanship  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  activity  of 
hired  solicitors.  Salesmanship  is  an 
ability  to  attract  others  through  the 
ingenuity  of  mental  effort  or  the 
cogent  focusing  of  attention  on  com- 
pelling arguments.  It  may  mean, 
and  more  often  does  mean,  the  power 
of  creating  a  desire  in  the  heart  of 
those  to  be  attracted  for  articles  or 
services  to  be  disposed  of  or  secured. 
We  can  never  attribute  definite  re- 
sults to  one  individual  of  any  organ- 
ization for  its  success.  Nor  can  we 
at  any  time  determine  that  a  definite 
piece  of  literature  or  a  certain  ad  is 
responsible  for  selling  a  given  prod- 
uct.    It   is    impossible   definitely   to 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Financial  Advertisers  As- 
sociation,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


cite  the  exact  reasons  why  we  re- 
spond to  appeals.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  only  when  organiza- 
tions realize  the  great  importance  of 
utilizing  every  means  for  the  secur- 
ing of  business  do  they  achieve  any 
success  in  building  or  expansion. 
Advertising  and  salesmanship  must 
be  combined  absolutely. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  in  De- 
troit had  proceeded  for  years  under 
the  force  of  its  own  momentum  and 
had  relied  solely  on  the  prestige  of 
its  name  for  its  development.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  extend  its  efforts  and  to 
adopt  actively  the  modern  scheme  of 
advertising  to  promote  the  further 
attention  of  Detroiters  to  its  facil- 
ities. That  time  is  marked  by  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Clinton  F.  Berry  to 
the  position  of  its  advertising  man- 
ager. Mr.  Berry  had  very  definite 
ideas  about  display  work  and  be- 
lieved that  in  the  securing  of  busi- 
ness no  little  amount  of  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  attrac- 
tiveness of  display. 

Coincidental  with  the  coming  of 
Mr.  Berry  to  our  company,  there  oc- 
curred the  creation  of  a  New  Busi- 
ness Department,  which  was  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  his  office  in  the 
active  solicitation  of  such  different 
leads  as  might  be  secured  from  our 
advertising  and  which  was  as  well 
to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  an  in- 
terest in  Union  Trust  affairs  by  call- 
ing personal  attention  to  its  services. 

THIS  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
telephone  calls,  personal  visits, 
letters  and  other  means  of  di- 
rect communication.  At  that  time 
the  Union  Trust  Company  consisted 
of  approximately  two  hundred  fifty 
employees.  It  was  recognized  that 
these  two  hundred  fifty  people  must 
have  any  number  of  relations,  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  services  we 
had  to  offer.  It  was  thought  cer- 
tain that  in  the  developing  of  par- 
ticular services,  such  as  insurance 
trusts,  a  campaign  of  enlightenment 
directed  through   our  employees  to 


such  an  end  would  create  in  them  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  organ- 
ization and  which  would  prompt 
them  to  discuss  our  services  outside 
of  office  hours,  would  produce  favor- 
able results.  It  did.  Various  in- 
structive pieces  of  literature  having 
to  do  with  the  use  and  development 
of  our  various  services  were  pre- 
pared by  the  advertising  department 
and  were  distributed  among  them. 
Among  these  was  much  comprehen- 
sive material  on  insurance  trusts. 
These  cards,  bulletins  and  notices 
requested  the  employees  to  turn  over 
to  the  Business  Development  Depart- 
ment the  names  of  all  who  might  be 
interested  in  our  trusts  and  other 
services. 

THE  result  was  very  gratifying. 
Among  other  things  it  proved  to 
us  that  the  insurance  trust  could  be 
readily  sold  and  we  at  once  began  a 
campaign  on  the  general  public  to 
that  end.  We  recognized  there  were 
approximately  three  thousand  peo- 
ple actively  interested  in  the  sale  of 
insurance  in  Detroit  and  we  sought 
to  promote  their  interest  in  insur- 
ance trusts  by  adopting  means  of 
advising  them  of  the  various  fea- 
tures embodied  in  these  trusts 
through  talks,  letters,  personal  calls, 
telephone  conversations,  and  many 
other  means. 

Our  advertising  has  always  been 
along  institutional  lines  and  we 
pointed  out  to  insurance  men  the 
similarity  of  operation  and  control 
existing  between  insurance  com- 
panies and  trust  companies.  We  laid 
stress  on  the  stability  of  our  com- 
pany, on  the  fact  that  it  had  never 
lost  a  dollar  to  any  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries or  dependents  of  any  of  its 
trusts,  and  we  emphasized  the  type 
of  service  we  could  promise  to  clients 
by  inviting  them  to  use  our  facilities 
personally.  We  prepared  or  pur- 
chased endless  series  of  booklets  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject, 
which  we  distributed  to  them  and  to 
their  clients  gratis.  We  arranged 
striking  advertisements  devoted  sole- 
ly to  the  sale  of  life  insurance  and 
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F  the  product  is  right — IF  it  answers  the  wants 
of  the  many — IF  you  sell  it  fairly  to  all  factors — 
you  will  he  able  to  huild  a  great  business  structure 


YOUR   FINAL    SUCCESS   IS    DECIDED    BY   YOUR    BUILDING    PLAN   AND    METHOD 


w 


^s^'^^ITH  efficient  sales  promotion  you  will  build  a  safer,  stronger 
business,  and  do  it  sooner — but  be  sure  your  promotion  is 
efficient.    Economist  Group  advertising,  carefully  planned,  is 

gi<2pTK^S  that  kind.    Where  a  line  sells  through  department  and  dry 

goods  stores,  this  is  your  straightest  approach  to  the  factors  that  make 

your  fortune. 


.  .  Here  are  business  papers  accurately  geared  to  the  varied  needs  of  their 
readers,  the  merchandising  minds  of  the  foremost  stores  in  practically 
every  city  and  village  of  the  United  States.  These  stores  are  ready  to 
expend,  in  your  behalf,  their  vast  resources  of  prestige  and  promotion. 

Tell  and  sell  the  merchant  and  he'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions.  The 
Economist  Group  offers  you  the  practical,  profitable  way  to  win  the 
buying  favor  and  to  warm  the  selling  fervor  of  an  industry  whose  daily 
concern  is  the  success  of  your  product.  No  other  means  can  help  so 
much — in  fact,  there  is  no  other  tool  for  this  job. 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP     [ Dry  Qoods  Economist,  Merchant-Economist] 

NEW     YORK      (238     W.      89th     St.) — BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA — CHICAGO — ST.     LOUIS — SAN    TRANCISCO — LONDON — BRUSSELS — VJlUM 

Our  35,000  stores  in  more  than  10,000  centers  do  over  75%  of  the 
country's  retail  business  in  dry  goods  and  department  store  lines. 
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Manipulating  Inventories  to 
Increase  Profits 


By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 


HOW  to  get  more  profit  from 
his  present  volume  of  business 
is  a  problem  puzzling  many  a 
manufacturer  today.  He  cannot  in- 
crease prices  because  competition 
forbids.  He  can  lower  costs  but  lit- 
tle because  labor  and  raw  material 
remain  about  the  same.  One  solu- 
tion lies  in  increasing  his  turnover 
on  his  investment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  is  the 
source  of  the  greatest  net  profit  to 
any  business.  As  everyone  knows,  it 
is  being  applied  with  great  success 
by  the  chain  stores  and  large  depart- 
ment stores,  but  probably  few  firms 
are  in  position  to  carry  it  to  the  ex- 
tremes that  the  mail  order  houses 
do  today.  The  very  nature  of  their 
business  enables  them  to  follow  sales 
figures  through  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
ways  of  increasing  your  turnover. 
One  is  to  increase  your  sales  without 
adding  to  the  stock  you  have  on 
hand,  which  is  not  always  possible. 
The  other  is  to  handle  your  present 
volume  of  business  with  a  smaller  in- 
ventory. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  with 
$100,000  stock  you  are  able  to  show 
at  present  a  net  profit  of  $10,000  a 
year,  or  10  per  cent.  If 
you  can,  with  more  scien- 
tific methods,  reduce  your 
stock  to  $50,000  and  still 
handle  the  same  sales, 
your  net  profit  doubles 
and  becomes  20  per  cent 
on  your  stock  investment. 

This  principle  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by 
such  firms  as  Montgom- 
ery Ward  and  Sears  Roe- 
buck, and  they  have 
worked  out  various  scien- 
tific methods  of  operating 
on  reduced  inventory 
which  might  be  studied  to 
advantage  in  many  busi- 
nesses. One  method  used 
quite  successfully  is  that 
of  carefully  manipulating 
their  stocks  by  sizes, 
colors  or  grades,  accord- 
ing to  customer  demand. 


The  exact  figures  available  in  a  large 
mail  order  business  permit  of  their 
carrying  this  principle  further  than 
most  stores  or  manufacturers  are 
able  to  do. 

In  all  lines,  whether  paint,  dress 
goods  or  tires,  some  sizes  sell  better 
than  others.  Consequently  it  would 
be  folly  to  stock  the  same  quantity 
of  goods  in  all  sizes.  You  would  not 
only  increase  your  inventory  un- 
necessarily, but  you  would  have  a 
surplus  of  broken  sizes  left  at  the 
end  of  the  season  which  would  have 
to  be  jobbed  off  at  a  loss. 


Sizes  34  36  38  40  42 

Per  cent  sales...  13  23  31  15  10 


44  Total 
8   100% 


L 


ET  us  take  a  woman's  silk  canton 
dress  for  example.  This  usually 
runs  in  six  sizes,  34  to  44.  Suppose 
your  best-selling  sizes  call  for  ten 
sales  within  a  month,  and  that  the 
dresses  cost  you  $15  each.  To  carry  a 
stock  of  ten  garments  for  each  size 
would  mean  an  investment  of  $900. 
Yet  Montgomery  Ward  would  handle 
the  same  volume  of  sales  on  an  inven- 
tory of  $480,  about  one-half  as  much. 
This  is  made  possible  by  a  careful 
record  of  sales  year  after  year. 
Montgomery  Ward's  experience  in 
the  sale  of  a  woman's  silk  canton 
dress,  for  example,  works  out  as  fol- 
lows from  figures  compiled  by  them : 


But  the  scientific  manipulation  of 
inventory  does  not  stop  here.  It  is 
applied  according  to  color  also.  In 
this  case  your  garments  will  sell  ac- 
cording to  color  as  follows,  and  you 
would  apportion  your  stock  accord- 
ingly : 

Sales  According 
to  Color, 
Per  Cent 

Navy  blue   29 

Black    14 

Brown     13 

Flesh     7 

Taupe    27 

Copenhagen  blue 10 

These  principles  are  not  confined 
to  clothing,  but  are  applied  by  the 
mail  order  firms  to  other  lines  as 
well.  Take  tires  as  another  example. 
Your  sales  on  these  should  be: 


Per 
Cent 

30x3  —  71/2 

30x31/2  cl.  —571/2 
3  0x3 1/3  ss.  —  61/2 
31x4  —  3 


Per       Per 
Cent       Cent 

32x4  —1214  33x5  —2 

32x4% —  5  34x5  —1 

33x4  —  2  34x4%— 1 

33x4% —  1  35x5  — 1 


THE  above  chart  giving  the  actual  sales  of  a  mail 
order  house  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  problems  in- 
volved in  manipulating  inventory  according  to  season- 
able demands.  The  smaller  the  stock,  the  more  rapid 
the    turnover    will    be    if    proper    inventory    is    used 


This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion balloon  tires  and  truck  sizes, 
which  must  be  treated  as  separate 
items,  each  with  a  corresponding  va- 
riation in  sales  according  to  indi- 
vidual sizes. 

There  is  another  application  to 
this  same  principle  used  by  the  rnail 
order  houses  which  you 
can  employ  with  great 
success,  and  that  is  to 
manipulate  your  inven- 
tory according  to  season- 
able demands.  No  matter 
what  class  of  goods  you 
carry  there  are  some 
months  when  your  de- 
mand is  greater  than  oth- 
ers. Therefore,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  capital  to 
carry  the  same  inventory 
the  year  around. 

For  example,  in  a  jewel- 
ry line  you  can  reduce 
your  stock  to  the  very 
lowest  ebb  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  but  in  the 
fall  you  must  have  on 
hand  four  times  as  much 
merchandise,  because  this 
is  the  greatest  season  for 
that  class  of  goods. 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  63] 
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Gain 
of  9846 

in  six  months! 

Gain  of  16,395 

in  a  year!  Largest 

daily  circulation 

ever  attained  in  Ohio ! 

^  0m  j§     ^  ^d%    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  City  circu- 
-■•  /45X  /W    lation!      A    GAIN   of 

8,346  in  six  months;  a  GAIN  of  16,946  in  a 

year;  now  over  65,000  more  city  circulation 

than  any  morning  daily  newspaper,  and 

15,411  more  city  circulation  than  the  other 

evening  daily  newspaper  has  total  circulation ! 

This  is  Cleveland's  newspaper! 

The  Cleveland  Press 


FIRST 

IN 

CLEVELAND! 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES.—  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS.  INC., 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  410  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  LOS  ANGELES 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 
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They  Want  to  Know  the  Results ! 


[continued  from  page  28] 


size  of  space.  That  it  was  a 
mistake,  you  learn  to  your 
chagrin  later,  for  although 
your  kind  of  advertisements 
make  more  sales,  you  cannot 
tell  whether  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  copy  or  the  size. 
Thereafter,  when  you  assert 
that  "full  fashioned"  is  the 
better  copy  appeal,  Gratz  says 
triumphantly,  "How  do  you 
know?  Maybe  it  was  the  full- 
page."  And  when  you  boast 
about  larger  space,  he  coun- 
ters, "How  do  you  know? 
Maybe  it  was  the  copy." 

In  your  election  returns  you 
have    problems    of    the    same 
sort.     Two  thirds  of  the  elec- 
tion   districts    in    the    State     — — 
capital  show  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic  ticket    running    exceptionally 
strong.     But  the  Democratic  candi- 
date   for    mayor    is    an    unusually 
popular  man  and  you  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  tell  whether  it  is  a  Demo- 
cratic   year    and    the    whole    State 
ticket  will  win  or  that  the  one  popu- 
lar local   candidate   is   carrying   his 
ticket  with  him  and  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  his  support  is  lacking 
the  Republicans  will  get  the  vote. 

Don't,  I  repeat,  try  to  settle  more 
than  one  question  at  a  time.  The 
simpler  you  make  the  test,  the  less 
opportunity  for  dispute  in  interpret- 
ing the  results. 

When  Smith  was  running  for  re- 
election as  Governor  of  New  York 
last  year,  the  earliest  returns  I  saw 
gave  him  a  remarkable  lead.  But 
these  returns  were  all  from  New 
York  City  which  is  the  Governor's 
stronghold.  It  was  impossible  to 
forecast  the  result  on  the  basis  of 
these  returns  as  the  up-state  Repub- 


Six  Rules  for  Running  a  Sales  Test 

Formulated  from  experience  gained  in  a  num- 
ber of  efforts  to  compare  advertisements  on  the 
basis  of  sales. 

1.  Test  one  thing  at  a  time. 

2.  An  adequate  number  of  cities  all  of  the  same 
kind. 

3.  A  group  of  control  cities  in  which  no  adver- 
tising is  done. 

4.  An    accurate    report    of   sales    in    the   stores 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

5.  A  report  of  sales  in  all  test  cities  during  the 
period  just  prior  to  the  advertising. 

6.  Don't  let  dealers  know  that  the  advertising 
is  to  run. 


should  include  at  least  six  cities. 
Otherwise  there  is  danger  of  an 
abnormal  condition  in  one  city  affect- 
ing the  total  results  to  an  extent 
which  renders  them  non-typical  of 
the  territory  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  that  feature — results 
that  are  typical  of  the  territory  or 
country  at  large — is  essential.  But 
when  the  product  advertised  is 
widely  distributed  and  passing  across 
the  counter  daily,  you  are  up  against 
an  obstacle  that  in  some  way  must 
be  surmounted.  You  must  differ- 
entiate between  the  sales  you  would 
have  made  anyway  and  the  extra 
sales  due  to  the  advertising.  The 
rule  to  follow  is:  Include  a  group  of 
control  cities  in  ivhich  no  advertising 
is  done  so  that  you  may  colnpare 
sales  WITH  advertising  with  sales 
WITHOUT  advertising.  If,  there- 
fore, you  are  to  get  the  lowest  pos- 
sible low-down  on  the  advertisements 
of  your  Little  Wonder  Golf  Ball 
lican  vote  might  have  wiped  out  the    Detector,  you  must  not  only  advertise 


city  lead.  That  incident  partially 
illustrates  the  second  rule:  Include 
in  the  test  an  adequate  number  of 
cities  all  of  the  same  kind. 

The  question  of  whether  the  best 
copy  appeal  for  ear-muffs  is  their 
exceptional  warmth,  or  their  patented 
feature  of  automatically  lifting 
up  on  the  sound  of  autohorns,  snow 
ploughs,  and  the  voices  of  bill-collec- 
tors— this  question  can  never  be 
settled  by  running  one  type  of  copy 
in  Florida  and  the  other  in  Alaska. 
Not  only  should  the  set  of  cities 
in  which  you  run  one  type  be  similar 
in  character  to  the  set  in  which  you 
i  run   the   other   type,    but    each    set 


and  check  sales  in  two  cities  in  each 
of  six  states,  but  you  must  check 
sales  in  a  third  city  of  each  state. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  your  test  will 
embrace  at  least  eighteen  towns, 
six  in  which  you  run  advertisements 
of  Type  A,  six  in  which  you  run  ad- 
vertisements of  Type  B,  and  six  in 
which  you  run  no  advertisements  at 
all.  However,  in  all  eighteen  the 
fourth  rule  applies:  Secure  an 
accurate  report  of  sales  in  the  stores 
that  do  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
Look  forward — or  backward — once 
more  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first   Monday   in   November.     When 


you  read  the  report  that  1,327 
election  districts  out  of  4,453 
have  given  your  candidate  a 
goodish  plurality  you  can't 
rush  around  immediately  and 
collect  your  bets.  But,  later, 
when  3,995  have  reported  the 
same  plurality,  you  no  longer 
have  to  wait;  Fortune  has 
favored  you  with  her  sweet- 
est smile. 

In  cities  of  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  thousand  population,  an 
average  of  from  three  to 
twelve  stores  do  the  bulk  of 
the  business.  The  number, 
of  course,  depends  on  whether 
they  belong  to  the  ubiquitous 
grocer    or    to    the    less    fre- 

quently    found    hardware 

dealer.  Have  your  salesman 
or  whoever  does  the  checking  take 
an  inventory  of  the  stock  on  hand  of 
your  product.  Then  on  his  return 
take  inventory  again  and  inquire 
how  many  boxes,  tubes,  bottles,  or 
barrels  were  ordered  and  received 
since  his  last  visit. 


Bl 


E  careful  to  have  this  inquiry 
into  the  store's  activity  occur  at 
the  three  essential  times.  Your  man 
must  do  his  checking,  of  course,  the 
day  before  the  advertising  takes 
effect,  and  immediately  after  the 
main  effect  of  the  last  advertisement 
has  been  felt.  These  two  dates  would 
be  sufficient  were  it  not  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  any  three  sets  of  six 
towns  that  are  exactly  the  same  in 
the  total  volume  of  business.  If 
such  a  condition  were  possible  it 
would  be  necessary  merely  to  sub- 
tract the  sales  in  the  control  cities 
from  those  in  the  other  groups. 

It  is  the  impossibility  of  this  that 
makes  the  fifth  rule  necessary: 
Secure  an  accurate  report  of  sales 
not  only  during  the  period  of  adver- 
tising, but  in  the  similar  period  just 
prior  to  the  advertising.  Your  man 
must  make  three  visits.  Then,  from 
observing  the  trend  of  sales  in  the 
control  cities  you  will  know  whether 
sales  would  noi-mally  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  period  of  advertising. 
An  increase  works  to  the  advantage 
of  your  advertisements,  a  decrease 
to  their  disadvantage.  Determine 
the  percentage  of  fluctuation  and 
allow  for  it  in  calculating  the  results. 

Thus  far  you  have  been  careful  to 
follow  the  rules  meticulously.  Now 
for   a   shock.     One   of  the   younger 
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One  Responsible  Man 

In  many  industrial  plants  (even  some  big  ones)  production  processes  are 
so  simplified  as  to  make  extensive  and  highly  departmentized  engineering 
organizations  unnecessary.  Here  you  will  find  one  man  responsible  for  the 
entire  power  system — generation,  transmission  and  utilization.  He  may  be 
an  executive,  superintendent,  chief  engineer,  master  mechanic,  mechanical 
engineer  or  production. manager.  But  the  chances  are  good  that  he's  a 
reader  of  POWER.  Editorially  and  in  the  advertising  pages  it  affords  him 
guidance  for  all  of  his  activities. 

To  be  sure  he  buys  stokers,  boilers,  engines,  valves,  and  other  exclusively 
power-plant  equipment.  But  he  buys  electrical,  power  transmission,  heating 
and  ventilating,  refrigerating  and  miscellaneous  equipment  as  well.   Such  as: 


Air  Coolers 

Air  Washers 

Ammonia  Compressors 

Belting 

Brushes,  Carbon 

Cement 

Cement  Guns 

Chain  Drives 

Clamshell  Buckets 

Clutches 

Controllers,  Electric 

Dust  Collectors 

Elevators 

Flexible  Couplings 

Fuses 

Gears 

Heating  Systems 

Instruments,  Electrical 

Locomotive  Cranes 


Metals 

Motors 

Paints 

Pipe  Coils 

Pipe  Threaders  and  Cutters 

Pulleys 

Refrigerants 

Refrigerating  Machinery 

Shafting 

Speed  Transformers 

Switchboards 

Transformers,  Electric 

Transmission  Cable 

Ventilating  Fans 

Ventilators 

Welding  and  Cutting  Equipment 

Welding  and  Cutting  Gases 

Etc. 


This  doesn't  mean  that  a  reader  of  POWER  buys  the  above  equipment 
in  every  case.  But  there  are  enough  cases  to  justify  an  already  large  and 
growing  volume  of  advertising  on  the  above  products;  and  enough  to  justify 
a  very  serious  study  of  POWER'S  market,  editorial  policy  and  circulation 
with  regard  to  your  own  product.    We  have  the  data  to  facilitate  this  study. 


A.  B.  C. 


Power 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 

— a  McQraw-Hill  Publication 


A.  B.  P. 
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THE  &-pi  B\G 

DU 


I  SEE  by  the  papers  that  a  group  of 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  wor^king  in 
relays,  have  read  the  Bible  aloud  in 
55  hours  and  47  minutes,  thus  breaking 
all  records.  For  my  part,  I've  been  at 
it  for  thirty-odd  years,  trying  to  get 
the  old  Book  read  through  consecu- 
tively, but  I  haven't  made  it  yet. 

It  isn't  the  "begats"  that  stop  me; 
nor  do  I  gag  on  Jonah;  what  slows  me 
up  is  the  fact  that  every  few  pages  I 
fall  to  ruminating  mentally  over  the 
simplicity  of  expression,  or  the  mar- 
vellous brevity,  or  the  skill  with  which 
repetition  is  used,  or  the  art  with  which 
living  pictures  are  created  with  mere 
words. 

"Ah!"  I  say  to  myself.  "If  I  could 
but  write  like  this!"  And  then  I  am 
off  on  some  thought-path  that  leads  me 
far  from  the  maxims  and  sonnets  of 
Ecclesiastes  or  the  rhapsody  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  written  by  Habakkuk,  the 
prophet.  Nor  do  I  continue  my  read- 
ing until  I  have  followed  this  path  to 
its  conclusion,  whereupon  it  is  very  like 
to  be  bedtime,  or  the  hour 
to  keep  some  engagement. 

Yet  I  shall  persist,  and 
,  when  I  shall  have  finished 
the  Book,  having  taken 
time  to  digest  it  and  make 
it  in  an  humble  way  part 
of  me,  I.  shall  have  de- 
rived more  benefit,  assur- 
edly, than  had  I  galloped 
through  it  in  3,347  minutes. 

— 8-pt— 

I  noticed  this  at  a  lunch 
counter  yesterday:  "After 
luncheon  you  don't  have  to 
walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel. 
We  have  them!" 

— 8-pt— 

Many  hospitals  in  New 
York  City  subscribe  to  an  agency  headed 
by  an  accredited  member  of  the  medical 
profession  who  keeps  constantly  an  up- 
to-date  card  index  of  persons  whose 
blood  is  suitable  for  transfusions.  But 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  of  Cleveland 
maintains  its  own  file  and  builds  it  up 
by  running  this  advertisement,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  I.  I.  Sperling 
of  Cleveland,  in  the  classified  columns 
of  the  local  newspapers: 

WANTED:  Strong,  healthy  man  to  give 
blood  for  transfusion.  Liberal  reward. 
Apply  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Laboratory, 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  dally,  except  Sunday,  1808 
E.  105th  Street. 

A  novel  use  of  advertising,  to  build 
up  a  novel  prospect  list! 


The  Pullman  Company  seems  to  have 
embarked  on  a  systematic  campaign  to 
educate  the  American  public  on  how  to 
travel.  This  is  commendable  in  itself, 
but  the  particular  thing  about  this 
campaign  that  appeals  to  me  is  that 
whoever  is  writing  the  copy  for  the 
framed  cards  that  are  being  displayed 
in  the  company's  cars  did  not  leave  his 
sense  of  humor  at  the  terminal  when 
he  started  out. 

One  of  the  cautions  now  being  fea- 
tured reads:  "Strangers  who  invite 
you  to  play  cards  generally  have  too 
good  luck  for  the  average  mortal." 

With  this  whimsical  statement  to 
build  on,  anyone  can  write  his  own 
Caution. 

— 8-pt— 

A  reader  of  this  page  sends  me  this 
picture  of  a  gentleman  of  color,  taken 
from  an  English  photo-engraver's  ad- 
vertisement in  Advertiser's  Weekly 
(London)   with  this  penciled  comment: 

"A  real   idea  here  for  an  American 


cigarette,  or  some  other  popular  prod- 
uct, to  appeal  to  colored  folks  via  the 
Leyendecker  tea-hound  route.  Make 
them  look  almost  as  classy  as  white 
folks." 

It  might  be  done! 

— 8-pt.— 

When  James  Wallen,  of  persuasive 
pen,  delivered  himself  of  an  address 
before  the  American  Photo-Engravers 
Association  at  their  convention  some 
weeks  since,  he  made  a  statement  that 
has  found  lodgment  in  my  mind  and 
will  not  be  shaken  out.    Said  he: 

"By  example  and  argument  we  are 
showing  the  business  men  of  the  nation 


that  progress  comes  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  use  of  pictures;  that  whereas  in  the 
old  days  the  emotional  force  of  oratory 
swayed  the  masses,  today  it  is  the 
power  of  the  picture  that  promotes 
progress." 

— 8-pt— 

Another  good  sentence  from  this 
same  address  ran:  "Child's  have  con- 
quered Fifth  Avenue,  but  it  is  a  bronze 
fronted  Child's  with  a  discreet  bowl  of 
fruit  behind  plate  glass  in  lieu  of  a 
name  plate." 

Which  suggests  to  me  the  value  to 
any   concern   of  a   certain    measure   of 
adaptability,  which  admittedly  some  of 
our  highly  standardized  commercial  en- 
terprises seem  to  lack. 

— 8-pt— 

My  hat  is  off  this  morn- 
ing to  The  Oster  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  company 
has  discovered  how  to  use  a 
check  to  make  a  form  let- 
ter welcome,  and  how  to 
use  a  form  letter  to  make 
a  check  solicit  business! 
Here  is  the  letter: 

Gentlemen  : 

The  enclosed  check  Is  ten- 
dered you  in  payment  of  our 
account.  Will  you  also  kind- 
ly accept  our  thanks  for  tlie 
services  you  have  rendered  us? 
We  hope  the  transaction  just 
closed  has  helped  you  and  your 
business  as  it  has  helped  us 
and  ours. 
Our  business  is  the  manufacturing  of 
machinery  from  the  raw  material.  Most 
likely  the  material  purchase  from  you  has 
been  used  somewhere  in  turning  out  equip- 
ment that  you  need. 

When  you  install  new  water,  gas  or 
steam  lines  in  your  plant,  repair  old  ones, 
put  in  new  conduit  for  wiring,  or  do  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  piping  jobs,  there 
are  threads  to  be  cut.  Or  perhaps  you  have 
customers  doing  such  work,  to  wliom  you 
sell  or  recommend  the  equipment  necessary. 
We  make  stocks  and  dies  and  power  ma- 
chines for  cutting  threads  on  pipe  and 
bolts.  The  best  tools  and  machines  that 
we  know  how  to  make,  and  we've  been  at 
it   thirty   years. 

So  the  next  time  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  have  use  for  such  equipment — won't 
you  think  of  us  as  we  have  thought  of 
you  when  we  needed  your  product?  Won't 
you  give  us  a  chance  to  help  you  as  you 
have    helped    us? 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  OSTER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


October  21,  1925 
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In  this  section  of  Ml.  Lookout, 
there  are  149  residence  build- 
ings. Here,  107 Enquirers  art 
delivered  every  morning. 


Mrs*  Mt»  Lookout 


.  ♦ . .  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  newest 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Cincinnati  family  decided  that  they  wanted  a  new 
home  in  a  new  location — and  on  a  bluff  near  Ault  Park  they  found  just 
the  site  they  were  looking  for. 

Then  Mrs.  Mt.  Lookout,  for  she  it  was  who  really  chose  the  location, 
searched  about  for  the  newest  in  houses.  She  decided  upon  an  English 
design  in  stucco.  And  a  handsome  home  it  made,  too.  Of  course  there 
had  to  be  the  newest  in  decorations  and  furniture;  and  in  the  kitchen,  the 
newest  and  finest  of  conveniences — an  automatic  range,  an  incinerator, 
an  electric  ventilating  fan. 

As  with  Mrs.  Mt.  Lookout's  house,  so  with  Mrs.  Mt.  Lookout  herself. 
Always  a  step  ahead.  A  new  dessert? — Mrs.  Mt.  Lookout  is  serving  it. 
A  new  style? — Mrs.  Mt.  Lookout  is  wearing  it.  A  new  book? — Mrs. 
Mt.  Lookout  has  read  it. 

Where  does  she  learn  so  much  about  the  news?  From  a  variety  of 
sources,  of  course.  But  one  of  them  you'll  find  on  her  breakfast  table 
each  morning.  It  is  The  Daily  Enquirer.  And  her  neighbors  follow  suit. 
In  this  community  are  41 1  residence  buildings;  here,  317  Daily  Enquirers 
are  delivered. 

Advertisers  could  not  wish  for  a  more  modern,  more  keenly  discrimi- 
nating patron  than  Mrs.  Mt.  Lookout.  They  could  not  wish  for  one 
more  willing  or  better  able  to  buy.  And  they  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
medium  through  which  to  reach  this  same  customer  than  the  paper  she 
reads     every     morning — The     Daily     Enquirer. 


c 


Nli  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  ap- 
«J3*  pearing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer. 
Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati^  suburb  by 
describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  that 
suburb;  in  each  advertisement,  too,  The  Enquirer's 
coverage  of  the  district  is  shown. 


1 


I.  A.  KLEIN 


New  York 


Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI  ^H  ENQUIRER 


'Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 


Stays  in  the  home*' 
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Going  After  the  Banker  With 
the  Right  Bait 


assets  and  quick  liabilities.  Yours  as 
you  see  is  only  a  trifle  more  than  1.6 
to  1. 

"'TIHE  fact  that  you  have  paid  such 

JL  large  dividends  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  that  condition.  You  should 
have  kept  more  of  your  earnings  in  the 
business.  Perhaps  in  your  calculations 
of  net  profits  you  have  failed  to  give 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  your  plant.  That  is  a  common 
fault  among  small  concerns  which  pay 
large  dividends. 

"You  give  me  figures  in  round  thou- 
sands of  dollars  with  a  fine  large  dis- 
regard of  mere  dollars  and  cents.  That 
suggests  that  such  vital  figures  as 
plant  value  and  inventories  are  based 
on  guess-work  rather  than  on  a  care- 
ful valuation. 

"I  don't  say  that  we  cannot  accom- 
modate you.  Your  business  may  be 
sound  and  it  is  possible  that  you  might 
become  a  highly  desirable  customer  of 
ours.  I  suggest  that  you  come  to  see 
me  again  some  time  was  a  complete 
statement  of  condition  and  of  opera- 
tions over  a  period  of  say  five  years. 
Also  have  an  appraisal  made  of  your 
plant.  Tell  us  to  whom  you  sell.  Tell 
us  about  the  people  who  run  the  busi- 
ness. 

"And  above  all  things  have  these  re- 
ports made  by  outsiders  of  high  stand- 
ing. Not  by  some  little  accountant 
who  keeps  the  local  tradesmen's  books 
in  the  evening.  He  may  be  thoroughly 
capable — many  of  them  are — but  he 
has  no  reputation  to  lose.  Have  the 
reports  prepared  by  some  widely  known 
firm  which  has  large  contracts  year 
after  year  with  the  same  clients.  It 
has  too  much  at  stake  to  be  able  to 
aflford  making  a  mistake  of  any  kind. 
And  such  a  firm  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  just  what  kind  of  information  a 
banker  wants  from  an  applicant  for  a 
loan.     Goodby  and  good  luck." 

Even  though  Mr.  Jones  had  taken 
to  the  banker  a  fairly  complete  set  of 
financial  statements  prepared  by  his 
own  accounting  department,  he  would 
have  received  about  the  same  cool  wel- 
come. 

It  is  not  solely  because  the  banker 
suspects  that  any  shrewd  merchant  is 
likely  to  put  the  best  apples  on  the  top 
of  the  barrel.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
men  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  feel- 
ing that  a  bank  wants  a  conservative 
statement,  are  too  modest.  The  banker 
wants  to  do  business.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  frightened  away  from  a 
good  customer  merely  because  the  cus- 
tomer understates  the  possibilities  of 
his  business. 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    25] 

An  outsider  will  make  a  report  on 
all  phases  of  the  business  which  will  be 
as  dispassionate  as  it  can  be  made.  It 
will  not  lean  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  having  had  experience  dealing 
with  bankers  the  expert  knows  what 
the  banker  wants  to  know. 

A  few  years  ago  a  statement  of 
operation  and  a  statement  of  conditions 
were  the  only  reports  most  bankers 
were  interested  in.  They  based  the 
desirability  of  a  loan  largely  on  what 
the  business  would  bring  if  it  had  to 
be  liquidated  to  pay  off  the  loan.  To- 
day the  bank  wants  its  notes  paid  off 
from  the  proceeds  of  an  orderly  and 
going  business  which  makes  money  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to.  Therefore  it 
must  know  what  the  prospects  are  that 
the  business  will  go  on  profitably. 

I  FIND  that  each  banker  is  apt  to  be 
governed  in  the  questions  which  he 
asks  by  the  mistakes  he  has  made  in 
the  past.  One  banker  invariably  dis- 
sects the  item  of  inventories.  He  com- 
pares and  sets  up  ratios  between  sales 
and  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished goods.  He  looks  over  the  whole 
report,  of  course,  but  he  spends  as 
much  time  studying  the  inventory  fig- 
ures as  he  gives  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
report.  He  had  been  badly  stung  in  a 
depression  through  the  depreciation  of 
excessive  inventories  of  goods  which 
had  been  bought  for  speculation  rather 
than  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  going  to  a 
banker  for  the  first  time  you  have  no 
way  to  know  what  his  pet  question  or 
test  is.  Therefore  it  pays  to  submit 
a  report  that  will  answer  any  and  all 
questions  that  bankers  have  been 
known  to  ask. 

From  an  accounting  point  of  view 
there  will  be,  first  of  all,  the  two  state- 
ments of  operation  and  of  condition. 
The  last  named  one  is  also  often  called 
the  balance  sheet.  It  tells  the  banker 
in  detail  what  your  various  assets  and 
liabilities  amount  to.  It  lets  him  de- 
termine whether  your  business  is  sol- 
vent, and,  by  comparing  various  ratios 
between  the  items  with  ratios  which  he 
has  set  up  as  standard,  whether  the 
business  is  in  balance.  He  can  tell 
whether  you  have  too  much  money  tied 
up  in  plant  or  store  building  for  the 
business  you  are  doing.  He  can  also 
tell  quite  closely  whether  you  really 
need  the  money  you  are  asking  for  and 
what  use  it  will  probably  be  put  to  if 
you  get  it. 

However,  of  far  more  importance  as 
an  indication  of  sound  management  is 
the     statement     of     operations    which 


should  preferably  be  built  up  from  cost 
figures  and  give  profit  and  loss  by 
lines  of  product.  Such  a  statement 
shows  how  the  profits  were  made,  and 
sometimes  points  the  way  to  increased 
profits. 

Some  of  the  items  set  forth  on  these 
two  major  statements  should  be  given 
in  more  detail  on  schedules.  For  in- 
stance, a  complete  list  of  accounts  and 
bills  receivable  with  notations  as  to 
how  much  any  of  them  are  overdue  is 
a  recognized  help.  Accounts  payable 
should  also  be  listed  as  well  as  any 
other  sums  owed  on  notes.  These  give 
the  banker  a  good  idea  as  to  how  care- 
ful you  are  about  collections  and  how 
carefully  you  observe  your  obligations. 
That  is  to  say,  how  able  a  financial 
manager  you  are. 

The  inventories  should  also  be  dis- 
sected to  a  greater  or  less  extent  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  well  to  segregate  the  in- 
ventories of  raw  materials,  supplies, 
goods  in  process  and  finished  goods. 
The  inventories  should  preferably  be 
vouched  for  both  as  to  count  and  value 
by  outsiders  and  notation  made  as  to 
whether  any  part  of  them  are  obsolete 
parts  which  will  move  slowly  if  at  all. 

THE  fixed  assets  such  as  plant  and 
equipment  should  be  valued  on  the 
basis  of  an  actual  appraisal  certified 
to  by  qualified  experts.  If  the  prop- 
erty as  carried  on  the  books  has  not 
been  depreciated  regularly,  that  fact 
should  appear  in  the  report. 

So  much  for  the  strictly  accounting 
or  financial  report.  Nowadays  bankers 
are  taking  more  and  more  interest  in 
how  the  business  is  actually  managed. 

Therefore  it  is  well  to  submit  a  list 
showing  the  salaries  and  bonuses  paid 
to  the  executives.  If  these  are  unduly 
high  indicating  that  the  owners  are  in- 
clined to  bleed  the  company's  profits 
rather  than  to  keep  a  fair  amount  of 
the  profits  in  the  business,  an  unfav- 
orable impression  is  made.  A  record  of 
dividends  paid  over  a  number  of  years 
is  also  an  indication  of  whether  or  not 
the  management  is  conservative. 

A  rather  detailed  report  on  the  com- 
pany's advertising  may  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  bank's  attitude  toward 
lending.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
a  recognized  fact  that  the  maker  of 
an  advertised  product  is  a  better  risk, 
other  things  equal,  than  a  concern 
which  does  little  or  no  advertising.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  advertising 
sells  credit  as  well  as  goods.  So  by  all 
means  include  in  your  report  to  the 
bank  an  analysis  of  your  advertising. 
Tell  how  much  you  spend  year  by  year 
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The   Sun's    Commanding   Position   in  the 

Advertising  Field  Has  Been  Won  Solely 

on  the  Character  and  Quality 

of  the  Newspaper  Itself 

IN  September  for  the  third  consecutive  month  The  New  York 
Sun  pubHshed  a  larger  total  of  net  paid  advertising  by  71,820 
lines  than  any  other  Evening  Newspaper  in  New  York. 

In  September  The  Sun  carried  1,253,426  lines  of  advertising,  a 
gain  of  1 13,894  lines  over  September  of  last  year.  This  gain  in  ad- 
vertising is  greater  than  the  September  gain  of  all  the  other  New 
York  Evening  newspapers  combined. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  greater  gain  than  the  combined  gain  of  all  the 
New  York  morning  newspapers  on  their  weekday  issues  and  it 
comes  within  only  two  hundred  lines  (200)  of  beating  any  one  of 
these  morning  newspapers  with  both  its  weekday  and  Sunday  is- 
sues— six  days  of  The  Sun  against  seven  days  of  the  morning. 

Last  year  The  Sun  carried  13,268,308  lines  of  advertising  and  all  in 
six-day  weeks — no  Sunday  issues.  This  year  The  Sun  will  show  a 
gain  of  better  than  a  million  lines. 

Mere  volume  of  advertising,  however,  doesn't  tell  the  full  story.  It 
doesn't  reflect  the  full  meaning  of  The  Sun's  very  splendid  growth 
in  advertising.  The  full  meaning  is  found  in  the  character  and 
quality  of  The  Sun's  advertising  considered  in  connection  with 
the  actual  lineage  gain. 

Measuring  growth  by  lineage  alone  takes  no  account  of  character 
and  quality.  The  newspaper  that  is  careless  about  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  advertising  it  carries  has  a  wide  field  to  draw 
upon.  A  line  of  advertising  is  a  line  of  advertising  in  the  count 
whatever  the  character. 


THE  New  YORK  Sun 

280  Broadway  New  York 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C  BOSTON  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

Munsey  Building  Old  South  Building  208  La  Salle  St.  Van  Nuys   Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PARIS  LONDON 

First  National  Bank  Building  49  Avenue  de  I'Opera  40-43   Fleet   St. 
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Prepared  by  The  Powers-House  Co. 


^\/0U  can't  measure 
C/  the  truth  of  an 
agency's  advance  prom- 
ises by  any  known 
measuring  device.  But 
you  can  readily  measure 
its  actual  performance 
by  the  number  of  years 
it  retains  its  clients      f 


-The- 


Powers  ^  House 

cAdvertising  ^^• 

HANNA  BLDG.        Est.  19.3        CLEVELAND 


Marsh  K.  Powers 
Preaident 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr. 
V.  Rrea.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley 
Secretary 
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for  the  various  forms  of  advertising 
and  compare  it  with  what  your  com- 
petitors do  as  closely  as  possible.  Show 
samples  of  your  advertising  and  tell 
who  your  agency  it. 

A  market  analysis  is  a  proper  com- 
panion exhibit.  Tell  how  many  cus- 
tomers you  have  and  who  they  are.  As 
I  have  already  suggested,  most  banks 
prefer  a  concern  which  sells  directly  to 
retailers  or  to  a  great  many  whole- 
salers. They  do  not  like  to  see  a  large 
part  of  the  business  done  with  a  few 
big  buyers.  There  is  too  much  danger 
that  a  considerable  falling  off  in  sales 
will  result  through  one  such  customer 
leaving  the  fold. 

A  complete  history  of  the  company 
is  desirable.  Stress  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  in  business.  Tell  of  the 
problems  it  has  had  to  solve  and  how 
it  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  difficul- 
ties. That  is  an  excellent  indication  of 
the  management's  skill.  The  longer  a 
company  has  been  in  existence,  the 
more  acceptable  it  is  as  a  risk. 

Have  expert  outsiders  present  a  re- 
port on  the  personnel  of  the  manage- 
ment and  its  ability.  If  the  executives 
are  up  to  snuff  in  every  way  an  out- 
sider can  say  so  in  a  way  that  would 
seem  immodest  coming  from  anyone 
on  the  inside  who  is  qualified  to  speak. 

THEN  have  production  and  cost 
engineers  report  on  the  production 
methods  and  cost  accounting  system. 
Many  a  concern  which  has  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  a  cost  system,  is  actually 
worse  off  than  if  it  had  none.  No  figures 
at  all  are  better  than  those  which,  be- 
cause they  are  inaccurate,  give  a  false 
sense  of  security.  The  banker  will  be 
glad  to  know  from  outsiders  that  you 
have  a  cost  system  which  lets  you  know 
just  what  you  are  doing.  The  words, 
"He  didn't  know  his  costs,"  have  been 
the  epitaph  for  many  businesses,  as 
every  banker  knows. 

The  engineers  will  tell  whether  your 
production  methods  are  such  as  to  en- 
able you  to  get  work  through  in  the 
minimum  possible  time,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  working  capital  which 
must  be  kept  tied  up  in  goods  in 
process  inventory.  They  will  report 
on  the  efficiency  of  your  labor  and 
equipment  and  indicate  whether  your 
costs  are  low  or  excessive.  That  has 
a  bearing  not  only  on  your  present 
profits  but  upon  your  ability  to  meet 
competition. 

Such  a  report  will  tell  of  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  your  labor  market, 
whether  you  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  workmen,  whether  you  get  along 
well  with  your  men  and  the  experience 
your  company  has  had  with  strikes  on 
the  part  of  your  employees. 

As  you  read  over  in  this  article  the 
list  of  points  which  a  banker  would  like 
to  know  about  your  business  you  will 
realize  that  every  one  of  them  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  your  company's 
ability  to  pay  back  out  of  current  in- 
come any  money  which  it  may  borrow. 
Loss  of  sales  through  the  defection  of 
a  large  customer  or  through  failure  to 
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"Member  of  The  As- 
sociated Business  Pa- 
pers, Inc,"  vieans 
proven  circulations, 
PLUS  the  highest 
standards  in  all  other 
departments. 


ProfitMar^in 
Sales  Costs 

Administratii 


on 


^Production 


Expanding  Sales  Casts- 

major  problem  of  business 


THERE  is  a  "danger  line"  limit  to  sales  costs 
in  every  business.    Cross  it,  and  profits  are 
wiped  out.    Raise  prices  and  markets  shrink. 

In  many  lines  of  business,  economical  production 
and  administrative  methods  are  being  offset  by  ex- 
travagant sales  costs.  The  only  effective  remedy 
is  planned  selling  based  on  facts. 

To  business  men  interested  in  increased  profits 
through  planned  selling,  the  member  papers  of 
the  A.B.P.  offer  accurate  information  as  to  current 
conditions  and  practices  in  all  industries  and  pro- 
fessions. Availing  yourself  of  this  constructive 
cooperation  involves  no  obligation. 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  inc. 

Over  120  papers  reaching  54 
fields  of  trade  and  Industry 

Executive  Offices:  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Pep  Up  the  Dealer 

Oh  yes,  pep  up  the  dealer!  Make 
him  a  better  merchandiser.  He  will 
then  push  your  line,  also  your 
competitors'.  Send  him  dealer 
helps.  Your  competitors  will  also. 
Send  your  salesmen  around  to  see 
him.  Have  them  arrive  with  ammu- 
nition of  all  kinds.  When  they 
leave,  your  competitors'  salesmen 
will  walk  in  with  more  sales  ammu- 
nition. What  will  the  dealer  do 
with  all  this  sales  ammunition? 
Nobody  knows.  Perhaps  he  may 
save  it  for  winter — the  anthracite 
strike,  you  know.  The  poor  dealer, 
he  is  pretty  tired  at  night.  Oh,  yes, 
pep  up  the  dealer. 


Caxton  campaigns  in  which  the  dealer  uses  the  sales 
appeal  of  your  choosing — which  is  mailed  out  under 
the  dealer's  imprint  and  over  his  signature  and  which 
gives  him  and  his  store  equally  as  much  advertising 
as  your  goods — are  received  by  him  all  stamped  and 
ready  for  mailing.  Do  not  clutter  up  his  counters  and 
do  not  take  up  his  time,  but  do  create  consumer 
demand  and  his  good  will. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

CAXTON  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


advertise  would  cut  into  your  income 
severely.  High  costs  may  cause  you 
to  lose  sales.  Labor  trouble  may  cause 
a  prolonged  shutdown  which  would  lose 
to  you  your  entire  market.    And  so  on. 

The  points  I  have  suggested  to  be 
covered  in  a  report  apply  whether  you 
approach  a  commercial  bank  for  a  line 
of  credit  on  short  time,  a  firm  of  under- 
writers for  a  bond  issue  or  a  concern 
which  specializes  on  raising  capital 
through  the  sale  of  stock. 

If  a  concern  is  in  a  bad  way,  the 
most  beautifully  drawn  report  will  not 
get  it  money. 

But  there  are  innumerable  concerns 
which  need  money  and  which  would  be 
satisfactory,  even  desirable,  customers 
of  a  bank,  which  fail  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  dress  their  windows. 
Apply  the  same  selling  principles  when 
you  try  to  sell  your  credit  as  when  you 
sell  your  goods.  Make  yourself  at- 
tractive and  tell  the  prospect  all  about 
your  good  points. 


<:"=J= 


sUJ^ 


Statement  ot  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  bv  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24.  1012,  of  Advertising  anrl  Selling  Fort- 
nightly, published  bi-weekly,  at  New  York,  N,  Y., 
for  October  1,  1920,  State  of  New  York,  County 
of   New   York,   ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  M.  C. 
Robbins.  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
the  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  and  that 
the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  linowledge  and 
belief  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1!)12,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Ijiws 
and  Jtegulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to  wit ; 

names   and   addresses   of   the   pub- 
managing     editor,     and     businesa 


1.  That  the 
lisher.  editor, 
manager  are : 

Publisher.    M. 
New  York, 


C.   Robbins,    9  East   38th   Street. 

N.  Y. 

Editor,  Frederick  O.  Kendall.  9  East  38th  Street, 

New  York,   N.   Y. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business    Manager,    J.    H.    Moore,    9    Bast   38th 

Street,   New  Y'ork,   N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (It  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Advertising     Fortnightly,     Inc.,     9     East     38th 

Street.    New  York,   N.  Y. 
Fre<lerick  C.   Kendall,   9  East  38th  Street,   New 

York.    N.    Y. 
Robert  R.  UpdegrafT,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Affiliated  Pulilications,   9  East  38th  street.   New 

York.  N.  Y. 
The  stockholders  of  Affiliated  Publications,  are: 
M.   O.   Robbins.   9  Bast  38th   Street,   New  York, 

N.  Y, 
J.    H.    Moore.    9    Bast   38th    Street     New   York, 

N.  Y. 
novd    W.    Parsons,    9    East    38th    Street,    New 

York,   N,   Y. 
Marcus    P.    Robbins.     134    Cliff    Ave.,    Pelham, 

N.  Y. 
Florence  Page  Robbins.  134  Cliff  Ave.,  Pelham, 

N.   Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  oivning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
BO   state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stm'khoh'ers  and  security  holders  as  they  ap- 
pear uivtn  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  uiMm  the  bnoks  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fidnciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporntinn  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said'  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
con'litions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  liooks  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  file  owner: 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities   than   as  80   stated   hv  him. 

.7.   H.   MOORE. 
(Signature   of  Business  Manager). 
Sworn  to  and  su»»scribed  before  me  this  30th  day 
of   September.    102^. 

JAMES   J.    lyUFTT. 
(Seal) 
(My  commission  expires  March  30.   1926.) 
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Where  ShaU  I  Get 
My  Salesmen? 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    30] 

Under  the  "Salesmen  Wanted"  sec- 
tion of  the  classified  advertisements, 
an  item  headed  "Salesman-ofRce  man- 
ager" was  inserted.  This  brought  a  few 
men,  most  of  whom  were  down  and 
outers  desperate  for  any  job  and  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance  that  their  office 
experience  would  not  be  too  closely 
looked  into.  One  or  two  fair  specimens 
were  secured  whose  success,  however, 
was  not  startling. 

THEN  an  advertisement  with  the 
same  heading  was  used  in  the  gen- 
eral help  wanted  section.  This  was  al- 
ternated with  the  same  copy  except  that 
it  was  headed  "Office  manager-sales- 
man." 

Both  of  these  were  far  more  effec- 
tive, probably  because  they  caught  the 
eye  of  the  office  man  who  was  ambi- 
tious to  increase  his  income  rather  than 
the  professional   salesmen. 

But  advertising  for  men  was  never 
quite  a  complete  success.  The  plans 
now  used  by  this  office  equipment  sales 
manager  are  based  still  on  the  idea  that 
office  managers  are  preferable  to  mere 
salesmen.  The  method  is  more  direct, 
however. 

His  best  plan  is  to  interview  the  em- 
ployment managers  of  big  concerns — 
banks,  steel  companies  and  an  automo- 
bile manufacturer  have  so  far  been  ap- 
proached. 

He  puts  his  problem  to  the  employ- 
ment manager  about  like  this: 

"I  want  to  hire  men  who  have  been 
office  managers  or  who  at  least  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  varied  office  exper- 
ience. They  will  be  taught  to  sell,  so 
they  should  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion and  have  the  usual  earmarks  of 
a  salesman. 

"Undoubtedly  you  have  applications 
from  good  men  answering  that  descrip- 
tion whom  for  some  reason  you  cannot 
place  at  the  time  in  your  organization. 

"I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
let  me  look  over  your  recent  applica- 
tions from  men  of  that  type,  and  if 
you  get  similar  applications  in  the  fu- 
ture from  men  whom  you  cannot  use 
I  vnsh  you  would  send  them  to  me." 

This  plan  has  worked  out  admirably. 
A  number  of  men  have  been  referred 
to  him  of  which  a  higher  percentage 
have  been  put  on  the  sales  force  than 
from  any  other  source  previously  used. 
As  salesmen  they  have  all  made  good. 

Occasionally  this  sales  manager  asks 
the  large  users  of  his  device  to  recom- 
mend men,  either  from  within  or  from 
outside  of  their  organizations.  This 
plan  has  not  produced  so  many  sales- 
men, but  when  it  does  it  has  a  notice- 
able effect  in  stimulating  sales  to  the 
old  customer.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  under  a  sort  of  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  help  the  man  they  suggest  to 
succeed. 

One  thing  most  sales  managers, 
especially   those    whose    products    par- 


the  real 

buying  public  is 

bounded  by 

the  ages  of  17  and  45 

...  in  Detroit  territory 

the  Detroit  Times 

represents  that 

especial  public  to  a 

degree  difficult 

to  equal  anywhere — 


its  circulation  is  big 
its  reader  influence  is 
intense — 


it  sells  merchandise. 
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MORE  LAND 

NEW  PRESSES 

We  have  just  bought  new  frontage  adjoining 
our  present  building,  which  will  enable  us  to 
double  our  present  floor  space. 

We  have  within  the  week  ordered  new  print- 
ing equipment  which  will  double  our  present 
production. 

THIS  MEANS 

that  we  are  preparing  to  double  our  present 
volume.  We  know  it  is  coming.  We've  got  the 
advance  orders  now  and  a  lot  more  are  on  the 
way. 

The  Homecraft  magazine  is  the  real  leader  in 
the  small  town  field.  No  national  campaign  is 
complete  without  our  million  circulation. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

CARL  C  PROPER,  Publisher  GRAHAM  STEWART,  Adv.  Director 

1,000,000  Circulation 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  daily  with  circulation 
thruout  the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
Topeka,  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publlcatiwi. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


cTs'h  mail  orders 

per  thousand  by  mail,  assured,  than  any 
other  method  known,  usinpr  Fallen's  new 
RETURN  "CASH-ORDER"  DEVICE. 
Send  particulars  of  your  proposition  for 
suKKCfttion.  sample  and  reduced  prices. 
J.  PALLEN  &  CO.,  Mfrs.     Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.  C.  Est.    1876  A.   B.   P. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Architecture  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  5  0  years. 

The  Amehican  Architbct  will  commemorate 
iti  5flth  birthday  by  issuinfr  a  Golden  Anniversary 
Number  on  January  5th.  1926,  tracing  the  prog- 
ress of  architecture  during  that  50  year  period. 
Full    df'taile    connminy    this    higtorical    issue    will 


he   sent   on  requeit. 

243  West  39th  St. 


New  York 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Bolton 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and   ABC, 


take  of  the  nature  of  specialties,  are 
pretty  well  agreed  upon:  It  is  much 
easier  to  teach  a  reasonably  personable 
man  to  sell  than  it  is  to  instil  in  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  customer's 
needs  and  problems.  He  simply  has  to 
absorb  that  knowledge  from  experience. 
The  fact  that  the  most  successful  men 
selling  staples  to  retailers  have  had 
merchandising  experience  shows  that 
the  rule  applies  in  most  kinds  of  sell- 
ing— not  merely  to  specialty  salesmen. 
Knowing,  then,  what  qualifications 
are  essential  for  a  salesman  in  any  line 
it  should  not  take  a  particularly  keen 
intellect  to  determine  where  men  of 
the  right  experience  can  be  found. 


The  Walter  A.  Allen  Agency,  Inc. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Com- 
pany, same  city. 


George  M.  Murray 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lehn  &  Fink  Products,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  Inc.,  as  account  executive 
in  the  New  York  offices. 


Tuthill  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Com- 
pany's domestic  oil  burner  for  home 
heating. 


C.  P.  McDonald  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  will 
direct  advertising  for  Eden  Washer 
Corporation,  electric  clothes  washers, 
and  for  the  Murdoch  Machine  Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers  of  Murdoch  House- 
hold, Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Cafeteria 
Dishwashers.  Both  concerns  are  located 
in  New  York  City. 


Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World 

Fourteenth  district  (Great  Britain), 
will  hold  the  second  British  advertising 
convention  at  Blackpool,  England,  May 
1-5,    1926. 


J.  H.  Adams 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany, has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wilson 
H.  Lee  Advertising  Service,  New 
Haven,   Conn. 

The  H.  H.  Reber  Company 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  of  pub- 
lishers' representatives  organized  by 
Howard  H.  Reber,  formerly  business 
manager  of  Wireless  Age.  The  com- 
pany will  have  offices  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

F.  W.  Martling 

Has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  the  American  Friendly  Greetings 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  R.  Patterson 

Formerly  western  manager  of  Can- 
ada Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  cheese  division 
of  the  Pabst  Corporation,  Milwaukee,, 
manufacturers  of  Wonder  Cheese. 
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By  The  New  York  Times,  New 
York. — "Newspaper  Advertising  Ty- 
pography." A  collection  of  the  speci- 
mens of  advertising  typography  which 
were  submitted  in  its  recent  Advertis- 
ing Typography  Contest.  The  book 
contains  over  four  hundred  specimens 
of  carefully  planned  layouts,  and  is 
valuable  to  those  interested  in  the 
progress  of  good  typography. 

By  The  Meridith  Publications,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. — "What  Farmers  Eat." 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  farm 
market  for  food.  Contains  complete 
figures  and  percentages  obtained  from 
data  gathered  from  55,000  replies  to 
questionnaires  distributed  in  the  thir- 
teen North  Central  States. 

By  The  Meridith  Publications,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. — "Radio  on  the  Farm." 
Results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  merchan- 
dising of  radio  products  in  rural  mar- 
kets. Contains  exhaustive  data  ob- 
tained from  the  replies  to  ten  thousand 
questionnaires  distributed  among  farm- 
ers, principally  in  the  thirteen  North 
Central  States. 

By  Haldeman  -  Julius  Company, 
Girard,  Kan. — "Hints  on  How  to  Ad- 
vertise," by  E.  Ralph  Cheyney.  A 
booklet  embodying  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  business  of  advertising.  Com- 
prises a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
varied  knowledge  of  several  advertis- 
ing men  and  women.  Offers  rules  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  practical  use 
rather  than  theories.     Price  5c. 

By  Walker  &  Company,  Detroit. — 
"Outdoor  Advertising  Display."  Color 
and  black  and  white  illustrations  of 
eflFective  outdoor  posters,  signs  and 
electric  displays.  Contains  statistics 
on  the  "circulation"  of  such  advertis- 
ing in  Detroit. 

By  The  Butterick  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York. — "Midas  Gold."  A 
study  of  the  partial  payment  system 
of  selling.  Asks  the  question,  "Is  in- 
stallment selling  breaking  down  na- 
tional morale?"  and  discusses  it  at 
some  length.  Quotes  from  many  pub- 
lications and  economic  authorities. 
Also  takes  up  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing, per  capita  buying  power,  etc. 

By  Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  "Coordinating  Advertis- 
ing with  Sales,"  by  Arthur  W.  Sulli- 
van. A  reprint  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
address  before  the  1925  Convention  of 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  Deals  with  the  functions  of 
an  advertising  agency  and  with  its  re- 
lationship with  the  sales  department 
of  its  client. 

By  the  Farm  Journal,  Phila- 
delphia.— "Acres  of  Profits."  A  de- 
scription of  the  farm  market  including 
information  such  as  the  density  of 
trading  centers,  the  proximity,  of  buy- 
ers to  the  towns,  the  proportion  of 
stores  of  diflferent  kinds  in  each  sec- 
tion, the  percentage  of  farms,  farm 
wealth,  improved  roads,  farm  cars  and 
farmer-owned  farms  in  each  section. 


An  advertisement  that  is  poorly  printed 
is  only  half  effective. 

Be  it  in  color,  or  black-and-white,  it  must 
be  faithfully  re-produced  in  order  properly 
to  perform  its  function  to  attract,  interest, 
convince,  and  incite  action  from  the 
reader. 

Needlecraft  Magazine  has  always  recog- 
nized the  advertiser's  right  to  good 
printing. 

It  prints  its  inside  pages  on  super-calendar 
stock.  Heavy  stock  is  used  for  Colored 
Covers  and  Colored  Inserts,  and  the  print- 
ing is  done  by  experts  on  Meihle  flat-bed 
presses. 

The  excellence  of  its  printing  has  done 
its  part  in  bringing  Needlecraft  to  the 
high  position  it  now  holds  among  worth- 
while advertising  media. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Robert  B.  Johnston 

Advertising  Manager 
New  York 

JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 

New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 
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Editorial  Alertness  and 
Trade  Knowledge  Main- 
tain the  Unquestioned 
Reader  Confidence  and 
Interest 

of  75%  of 

The   Best   Retailers 

in  the  U.  S.  who 
pay  ^6.oo  a  year  for 

NUGENTS 

PuUUhti  hy 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


Where  Leakage  Weakens 
Advertisins  Force 
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and  yet  they  seem  to  assume  that  they 
have  some  miraculous  power — purely 
instinctive — of  knowing  all  about  any 
goods  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
sell,  without  ever  being  told  what  it  is, 
where  it  came  from,  why  it  is  there, 
why  anybody  should  want  it,  or  what 
they  should  do  with  it  after  they  got  it. 

The  usual  pepping-up  talk  from  a 
department  manager,  when  new  goods 
come  in,  is  something  like  this: 

"Here's  some  stuff  that  should  sell 
like  hot  cakes.  It's  the  very  newest 
thing — just  out  this  month — selling  a 
lot  of  it  in  New  York.  Get  it  out  and 
push  it.  See  how  much  you  can  sell 
of  it." 

AND  the  manager  goes  out  to  lunch 
L  — shoots  a  little  pool — talks  to 
some  salesman,  or  makes  his  reserva- 
tion for  his  next  trip  to  market. 

Mr.  Manufacturer — Mr.  Sales  Man- 
ager— your  product  is  not  sold  when  it 
is  delivered  to  the  store.  It  is  only 
piled  up  there  as  a  dam  to  prevent  your 
making  any  future  sale  to  that  store. 

The  person  who  must  break  that  dam 
is  the  salesperson  at  the  counter. 

If  merchant  or  manager  has  to  break 
the  dam,  the  price  of  your  goods  will 
be  cut,  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  your 
product  will  be  on  the  black  list. 

In  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
—except  where  the  product  is  most 
simple  and  in  very  broad  dernand — 
there  is  a  deadly  leakage  of  selling  pos- 
sibility right  at  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  salesperson  and  the  cus- 
tomer— 

And  your  goods  are  not  sold! 

Advertising  energy  is  WASTE  un- 
less it  follows  through  and  exerts  its 
power  at  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  salesperson  and  the  customer. 

Perhaps  your  realize  this  whole  con- 
dition fully,  perhaps  you  have  worried 
your  brains  about  it,  and  thought  the 
search  for  a  cure  was  hopeless.  You 
may  think  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
get  the  chance  to  talk  to  the  sales- 
people, except  in  a  fragmentary  way, 
and  in  scattered  instances.  You  may 
think  that  merchants  and  managers  do 
net  like  to  have  the  time  of  their  em- 
ployees wasted  by  conversations  with 
your  salesmen  and  demonstrators. 

You  are  right.     They  don't. 

But  there  IS  something  for  which 
all  live  merchants  and  right-thinking 
managers  are  hungry.  There  is  abroad 
in  the  trade  at  this  time  a  very  general 
realization  that  the  weak  spot  in  re- 
tailing is  in  salesmanship.  Merchants 
very  broadly  realize  that  their  own  ad- 
vertising falls  far  short  of  its  possibili- 
ties because  salespeople  don't  read  it. 


and  don't  know  their  goods  or  show 
them  as  they  should.  They  know  that 
the  condition  exists;  but  they  don't 
knoiv  how  to  cure  it. 

Most  of  them  blame  this  condition  on 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

They  just  say  that  salespeople  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be,  and  they,  too, 
have  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  there 
being  any  cure  for  that  condition. 

In  the  business  with  which  I  am  as- 
sociated, we  produce  for  retailers  a 
service  whose  very  great  value  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  material  be- 
ing used  with  promptness  and  intelli- 
gence. It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  service  is  not  properly  used,  and 
hence  does  not  develop  its  value,  unless 
there  is  considerable  help  and  stimula- 
tion provided  by  our  own  organization. 
This  has  compelled  us  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  maintaining  visiting  in- 
spectors who  go  to  client  stores  periodi- 
cally to  see  that  the  service  is  being 
properly  used,  and  to  stimulate  and  in- 
struct the  people  in  the  better  use  of 
the  service. 

These  visits  by  our  inspectors  take 
up  a  lot  of  time  of  the  store's  most 
valuable  people,  as  well  as  the  time  of 
a  large  number  of  their  salespeople. 
But  the  time  so  taken  is  never  wasted! 
The  store  never  finds  it  a  bother  to  give 
time  to  our  inspector.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering our  inspector  a  nuisance,  we 
are  constantly  besieged  with  urgent  re- 
quests to  arrange  for  early  retuiii 
visits,  together  with  enthusiastic  re- 
ports of  the  high  value  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  not  only  in  helping 
with  our  service,  but  in  stimulating  and 
educating  the  entire  store  personnel! 

Right  there  is  the  key  to  this  whole 
situation. 

ALMOST  invariably  the  so-called 
^  "demonstrator"  of  the  national 
advertiser,  or  non-advertising  manu- 
facturer, does  work  that  is  entirely 
selfish.  The  whole  direction  of  such 
forces  is  amazingly  stupid. 

The  advertiser  wants  to  send  his 
agent  into  a  store  to  work  entirely  for 
his  own  selfish  ends.  He  expects  the 
merchant  to  give  time,  space  and  often 
advertising  effort  to  sell  the  goods  of 
that  one  manufacturer.  And  most 
merchants  have  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  do,  and  a  lot  of  more  profitable  mer- 
chandise to  sell. 

When  a  merchant  gives  time  and 
space  to  a  manufacturer  he  confers 
something  of  large  and  definite  value 
upon  him,  and  deserves  and  must  get 
something  of  equal  value  in  return,  or 
he  won't  continue  to  cooperate. 

Any     manufacturer     of     a .   worthy 
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Closing  Prospeds 

There's  a  new  kind  of  salesman.  His  sales  run  into 
billions  annually.  There  wasn't  many  of  him  twenty 
years  ago.  But  today  he  is  here  in  force.  He  is  here 
to  stay. 

He  is  Mr.  Outside  Retail  Salesman.  He  sells  direct. 
Keen,  alert,  energetic  he  steps  out  into  the  residential 
districts  and  sells.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing.  His 
work  has  been  scientifically  organized  beforehand. 
He  is  a  closer! 

Don't  confuse  him  with  the  old  fashion  run-over-at- 
the-heels  canvasser.    He  isn't  a  doorbell  ringer! 

Mr.  Outside  Retail  Salesman  sells  insurance,  high-grade 
reproducing  pianos,  automobiles,  radio,  washing 
machines  and  dozens  of  other  specialties. 

The  modern  outside  retail  specialty  salesman  is  pre- 
ceded by  Direct  Mail  from  his  dealer  who  sends  it  out 
regularly  to  definite  selected  prospects.  Sales  resist- 
ance is  worn  down.  Step  by  step,  prospects  are 
cultivated  months  in  advance. 

Appointments  are  made  by  telephone.  The  salesman 
calls  knowing  that  much  of  the  missionary  work  has 
been  done  in  advance  of  his  call — by  Direct  Mail. 
Electrograph  plans  and  puts  into  operation  the  most 
modern  development  of  direct  selling,  coordinating 
printed  and  personal  salesmanship.  Entire  national 
dealer  organizations  through  Electrograph  assistance 
are  doing  the  same  thing  in  a  tested,  standardized  way. 

THE  ELECTROGRAPH  COMPANY 
Home  Office:   725  W.  Grand  Boulevard  ♦  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Your  Story  in  PICTURE  leaves 

Nothing  Untold 


EAUTIFUL    BUT     DUMB, 

says  cynical  maturity 
— and  would  gladly  give 
all  it  has  to  go  back  to 
that  age  when  appear- 
ance is  at  its  peak.    . 

The  eye  is  always  more  eas- 
ily captured  than  the  mind. 
You,  who  sell,  can  find  no 
quicker  method  than  by  pic- 
ture. And  to  reap  fullest  bene- 
fit from  good  pictures — 
use  good  engravings. 


GATCHEL  dr  MANNING,  Inc 

c.  A.  ST..SO..  Fr...  cpj^  oto-Engvavers 

W.  Washington  Sq.  230  South  7th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Chattanooga 

Superb     Southern     Manufacturing 
and  Distributing   Center. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Oct.  21.— With  daily 
reports  of  new  industries,  new  enter- 
prises, new  developments  of  varied 
kinds,  coming  in  from  all  sections  of  the 
South,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  prosperity 
exists  to  a  splendid  extent  throughout 
the  entire  fourteen  Southern  States. 
Manufacturers  and  .  distributors  of  prac- 
tically all  commodities  can  gain  a  share 
of  the  good  business  in  the  South  by  go- 
ing after  the  Southern-  trade  in  a  per- 
sistent, efficient  manner — half-hearted,  in- 
different methods  cannot  yield  satisfac- 
tory  results. 

An  essential  step  in  any  effort  to  sell  the 
South  is  the  establishment  of  a  centrally 
located  base  of  operations  within  the 
Southern  territory — to  all  concerns  con- 
templating this  step,  Chattanooga  offers 
unsurpassed  attractions. 
Strategic  location,  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities,  adequate  office  and  build- 
ing accommodations,  ample  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  and  many  other  assets  con- 
tribute to  the  value  of  the  "Dynamo  of 
Dixie"  as  a  site  for  Southern  sales  offices, 
warehouses,  assembly  plants,  branch  and 
main   factories. 

Write  today  for  information  regarding 
Chattanooga's  inducements  to  your  par- 
ticular business.  Address  Chattanooga 
Clearing  House  Association,  890  James 
Uuilding,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 


Advertising  Agencies 

Do  You  Need  Me? 

Advertising  Salesman 
Merchandiser 
Ideas   and   Plans 
Copy    Writer 
Layouts 

Have  h.ad  long  hard  experience 
in  all  phases  of  agency  work. 
Know  my  business  thoroughly, 
have  run  my  own  small  agency, 
and  have  worked  on  a  number 
of  large  accounts.  Can  furnish 
unquestioned  proof  of  ability. 
Can  afford  to  start  at  $6,500 
with  some  arrangement  for  par- 
ticipation after  I  demonstrate. 
Address  Box  320,  c/o  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Fortnightly, 
9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Better  Direct-Mail   Results! 


Catch  the  eye  with  Selling 
Aid  Cuts  I  Picture  sales 
ideas.  Increase  "pull."  Send 
10c  today  for  proofs  and  ad- 
vertising   plans. 

SELLING  AID 

SOS    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago 


Turn  Now  to 

The  Market  Place 

on  Page  81 


product  can  win  the  cooperation  of  nine 
stores  out  of  ten  by  providing  an  edu- 
cational service  that  will  work  just  as 
hard  for  the  good  of  the  merchant  as 
he  does  for  his  product. 

Demonstrators  who  act  on  this  policy 
will  accomplish  at  least  double  as  much 
in  results  for  the  product  they  work 
for  as  they  could  by  following  the  old 
selfish  methods.  If  such  demon- 
strators are  qualified  and  trained  to 
educate  and  stimulate  a  store's  entire 
personnel,  they  will  b«  welcomed 
wherever  they  go,  and  invited  back  as 
often  as  they  can  come.  They  will  also 
be  given  time  and  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate and  stimulate  the  people  who  sell 
the  product  which  they  represent. 

Such  a  person  will  make  fast  friends 
among  the  sales  force,  and  his  words 
will  be  listened  to  and  heeded,  and 
wherever  such  direct  educational  con- 
tact is  secured  with  the  salespeople 
who  sell  the  manufacturer's  product, 
that  product,  if  worthy,  will  win  an 
amazing  increase  in  its  sales  in  that 
store. 

■No  advertising  power,  however  great 
and  good,  can  be  of  any  avail  with  a 
consumer,  if  that  power  is  short-cir- 
cuited before  it  reaches  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  salesperson  who 
has  the  goods  to  sell  and  that  particu- 
lar consumer. 

Tighten  up  the  circuit  and  see  that  it 
follows  through  to  every  salesperson 
who  sells  the  product,  with  the  right 
knowledge  of  what  the  product  is  and 
does,  and  what  the  salesperson  should 
say  to  customers  to  sell  the  goods,  and 
the  advertising  cost  of  promoting  that 
product  will  fall  far  down,  while  the 
results  will  multiply  indefinitely. 


H.  A.  Wainwright 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
Evening  Mail,  has  been  appointed  local 
advertising  manager  to  succeed  Thomas 
P.  Burns. 


A.  P.  Afanassieff 

Formerly  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
International  Studio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  The 
Art  Digest,  a  new  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  art  and  homes. 


Wallace  Meyer 

Formerly  secretary  of  the  Charles  F. 
W.  Nichols  Company,  Chicago,  has  re- 
signed his  position  and  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Reincke-Ellis  Company, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  as  director 
of  plans  and  copy. 


Advertising  Specialty 
Association 

Announces  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres- 
ident, Edwin  N.  Ferdon,  president  of 
the  Blanchard  Company,  Aurora,  111.; 
first  vice-president,  Charles  B.  Goes, 
Goes  Litho.  Company,  Chicago;  second 
vice-president,  L.  C.  Glover,  Nov- 
elty Advertising  Company,  Coshocton, 
Ohio;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Carroll,  J.  B. 
Carroll  Company,  Chicago;  executive 
secretary,  Bernice  Blackwood. 
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and  we  soon  learn  to  discover  and 
adhere  to  the  paper  that  gives  us 
each  day  the  largest  measure  of 
what  we  are  interested  in  out  of 
the  doings  of  the  world.  Just  so, 
the  business  paper  which  has  the 
largest  measure  of  news  value  to 
the  alert  numbers  of  any  given 
craft  will  draw  to  it  a  substan- 
tial following  which  will  read  it 
and  be  interested  in  it  for  rea- 
sons not  unlike  those  leading 
them  to  read  their  daily  papers 
— daily. 

(b)  Has  it  authority?  But  the 
parallel,  with  a  newspaper  is  not 
complete,  for  in  addition  to  all 
the  craft  news  as  such  that  could 
be  presented  something  more  is 
expected  of  a  business  paper.  It 
is  of  little  account  without  au- 
thority. This  is  like  credit,  like 
personal  integrity,  or  personal 
character,  or  reputation,  or  hon- 
or; it  is  difficult  to  break  up 
into  component  parts  and  yet 
without  it,  all  else  is  of  little  use. 
The  conditions  favorable  to  its 
growth  include  at  least  one  man 
with  a  vision,  combined  with 
practical  knowledge  of  the  craft 
covered,  a  staff  with  ability  and 
industry,  adequate  financing,  and 
a  receptive  trade  or  profession 
— but  the  presence  of  all  these 
essentials  does  not  of  itself  guar- 
antee authority.  That  is  as  elu- 
sive as  the  spark  of  genius. 

(c)  Has  it  constrwctive  qual- 
ity? William  James  in  writing  of 
"Attention"  said:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  voluntary  attention 
sustained  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time."  And  again 
he  says,  "No  one  can  possibly 
attend  continuously  to  an  object 
that  does  not  change"  and  in  the 
same  paragraph  he  shows  that  if 
the  topic  which  is  brought  to 
mind  by  voluntary  attention  is  a 
congenial  one  it  "develops."  Out 
of  these  fleeting  elements  must 
be  built  that  curious  thing  often 
referred  to  by  the  hyphenated 
term  "reader-interest."  In  addi- 
tion to  news  and  authority  the 
business  paper  in  order  to  hold 
its  readers  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas,  progress,  move- 
ment, the  stirring  of  thought,  the 
sustained  holding  of  attention  by 
the  preservation  of  a  construc- 
tive quality  in  the  paper's  con- 
tents. 

It  is  customary  to  associate  these 
three  ideas  of  news,  authority  and 
constructive  quality  with  the  news  col- 
umns alone;  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  business  papers,  more  than 
any  other,  should  not  set  up  and  insist 
on  high  standards  with  respect  to 
these  three  things  in  its  advertising 
pages  also.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  the  contents  of  the  advertising 
pages  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of 
a  business  paper.  With  the  rigid  ap- 
plication of  such  standards  they  would 
be,   without   it   they   may   be   a    better 


VACANT  Chairs  and  Some 
Scribbled  A[otes  • 

Are  these  the  remains  ofyourConfeKtices) 


When  the  smoke  clears — will  this  be  all  that 
remains  of  your  important  conference?  Or 
will  you  be  assured  of  an  able  presentation  of 
the  proceedings  through  a  report  rendered 
by  a  Master  Reporter? 

Where  important  ideas  are  to  be  presented — there 
a  permanent  record  is  needed.  Your  stenographer 
can't  do  this  work — she's  not  trained  tor  it.  But 
we  supply  an  able  Stcnotype  operator  who  is  spe- 
cially trained  to  be  calm  and  collected  where  ideas 
and  words  flow  rapidly — and  all  our  employees  are 
consistently  intelligent.  No  meeting  is  too  tech- 
nical for  them.  The  report  will  be  competently 
edited  and  neatly  typed — a  permanent  record  of 
valuable  ideas. 

Master  Reporting  Service  is  available  almost  every- 
where. The  costs  are  remarkably  reasonable.  Write 
or  call  at  our  nearest  office  for  further  information 
and  a  schedule  of  rates. 


The  Stenutij"pe  is  a 
small.  c-oiii[)act,  abso- 
lutely noiseless  machine 
which  takes  the  place 
of  short-hand.  Just  as 
the  typist  can  produce 
a  finished  transcript  more 
readily  than  one  wh« 
writes  with  pen  or  pencil 
— at  higher  speed  and 
in  larger  continuous 
volume  for  a  longer 
time  without  fatigue — 
so  likewise  does  the 
Stenotypist  derive  from 
a  perfecte*!  stenographic 
machine  the  same  in- 
creased speed,  accuracy, 
and   facility. 


7AeMASTER  REPORTING  CO.^ync 


Chicago 

605  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


New  York 

37  West  59th  St. 


Cleveland 

715  Prospect  Ave. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000.  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

,  OA^  EMOIMEEMWO  and 
:4iVl.E4NjOE  C4TAL€»GliC 
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During  the  week  of 
October  lath  the  Ameri' 
can  Gas  Association 
convened  a  t  Atlantic 
City.  Here  national 
public  utility  figures 
gathered  to  discuss  and 
plan  for  the  tremendous 
future  growth  of  the 
gas  industry. 

To  any  one  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send 
free  our  issues  giving 
pomprehensive  reports  of 
the  major  discussions. 


Gas  Age- Record 


9  East  38th  Street, 

New  York 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 

IVe  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


measure  of  the  soliciting  staflf's  skill. 
When  it  comes  to  judging  a  business 
paper  by  its  influence  with  its  readers 
most  of  the  results  will  be  found  to  be 
comparative.  What  is  meant  by  this 
comparative  quality  of  results  may  be 
gathered  from  some  points  recently 
brought  out  by  a  mail  questionnaire 
sent  to  practically  all  the  important 
architects  in  the  country.  Out  of  less 
than  20,000  practitioners  of  the  craft, 
replies  were  received  from  over  2000 
concerns.  Of  the  papers  in  the  field 
of  architecture  it  was  found  that  five 
were  read  regularly  by  more  than  half 
of  the  concerns  reporting.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  reporting 
was  as  follows: 


Magazine  A  72% 
Magazine  B  67% 
Magazine  C  61% 


Magazine  D  56% 
Magazine  B  52% 
Magazine  F  24% 


In  all  there  were  over  75  publica- 
tions in  this  or  allied  fields  which  were 
reported  as  being  regularly  read  by  an 
appreciable  number  of  architects.  In 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  which  of 
these  papers  they  spent  the  most  time 
in  reading  the  answers  did  not  coincide 
with  the  above  order.  The  same  papers 
were  reported: 

B  by  37% 
C  by  24% 
A  by  21% 
D  by  17% 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  which  was 
found  most  useful  in  the  office  by  the 
chief  designer  and  the  specification 
writer  respectively  the  results  were 
still  different: 


Chief  Designer 
B  —  41% 
C   —   26% 
D  —   23% 
A  —  19% 


Specification    Writer 
C  —   31% 
B  —   25% 


Obviously  each  of  these  four  leaders 
was  filling  a  specific  need  in  the  archi- 
tect's offices  of  the  country  both  with 
its  reading  and  its  advertising  pages. 
Magazine  E,  while  taken  by  over  half 
of  the  reporting  concerns  did  not  rank 
with  the  other  four  on  any  of  these 
three  counts.  And  yet,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  had  in  the  ab- 
stract the  most  influence  with  its  read- 
ers. All  such  results  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  comparative.  * 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  the  inside  factors  of  the  business 
a  system  of  standards  of  measurement 
would  seem  to  offer  promise.  If  a  com- 
mittee of  this  association  were  to  agree 
on  the  factors  that  make  a  business 
paper  valuable,  arrange  these  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  and  assign  arbitrary 
weights  to  each,  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  outsider  to  judge  the  value  of 
any  business  publication. 

By  some  such  method  as  this  a  cata- 
log of  business  paper  publishers'  plat- 
form could  be  got  together  and  a  meth- 
od set  up  showing  the  aims  of  such 
papers  and  how  completely  these  aims 
are  achieved.  Such  a  scale,  used  in 
connection  with  the  A.  B.  C.  audits, 
would  remove  much  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  how  far  a  necessarily  small  cir- 
culation is  compensated  for  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  paper. 
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Client  wanted: 

AN  advertising  agency  with  some  rather  different 
jC\.  working  methods  and  marketing  ideas  wants  as 
a  client  a  manufacturer  in  the  household  specialty 
field  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  sales  and  distribution  and  is  ambitious  to  attain 
a  position  of  leadership. 

He  must  have  a  good  product,  an  open  mind,  the  busi- 
ness acumen  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  paying  for 
high-calibre  co-operation  to  insure  absolutely  disin- 
terested counsel  as  to  marketing  methods  and  medi- 
ums; also  a  conviction  that  there  is  too  much  of  the 
conventional  in  present-day  advertising,  sales  and  dis- 
tribution practices. 

His  product  may  be  a  vacuum  cleaner,  an  oil  stove,  a 
washing  machine,  a  kitchen  cabinet,  a  piano,  a  rug,  or 
practically  any  other  specialty  for  the  home.  His  busi- 
ness may  be  located  anywhere  east  of  St.  Louis.  He 
must  be  able  to  command  capital  sufficient  to  carry  out 
a  carefully  planned  progressive  marketing  program, 
but  if  he  has  a  natural  aversion  to  spending  a  dollar 
without  knowing  pretty  definitely  what  it  is  buying 
for  him  in  the  way  of  progress  toward  a  pre-deter- 
mined  "objective,"  it  will  be  in  his  favor. 

We  can  take  on  one  such  client  at  this  time.  We  have 
some  ideas  that  will  interest  him,  and  we  can  assure 
him  of  a  quality  of  advertising  service  and  marketing 
co-operation  that  he  will  appreciate.  Address,  in  con- 
fidence and  without  obligation:  Ray  D.  Lillibridge 
Incorporated  (A  General  Advertising  Agency  with  an 
Engineering  Background)  No.  8  W.  40th  Street, NewYorkCity. 


_ 
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Your  Engraving  Problems 
Solved  by  this  Book 

The  trouble  that  many  advertising 
men  have  with  engravings  is  more 
often  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done  than  to 
the  quality  of  the  engraving  Itself. 
By  getting  on  common  ground  with 
the  engraver — by  being  able  to  talk 
his  language — better  results  than 
ever   can    be   achieved. 

Now — A  Definite 
Treatise  on  Engraving 

Tlarry  A.  Groesbeck,  Jr.'s.  book,  "The 
Process  and  Practice  of  Photo- 
Bngravlng,"  is  designed  to  teach  the 
"layman"  Just  what  engraving  Is  and 
can  do.  Mr.  Groesbeck.  twenty 
years  in  the  engraving  Beld.  and  now 
general  manager  of  the  Walker  En- 
graving Company,  has  seen  this 
problem  from  the  "Inside."  And  he 
knows  Just  what  advertising  men 
should  know  about  the  engraving  art. 

A  Marvelous  Reference  Book 

The  hook  Is  as  enlightening  as  an 
extended  trip  through  a  modern  en- 
graving plant.  Every  detail  of  the 
production  of  plates  is  explained — 
from  the  simple  i)rlneiples  to  the  finest 
points  of  special  processes  and  color 
work.  The  reference  value  of  this 
book  cannot   be  overestimated. 

The  Contents 

Basic  principles  of  photo-engraving. 
Making  a  photo-engraving.  Principles 
of  photography.  Lenses  and  light.  The 
•  amera.  Making  a  line  negative.  Mak- 
ing a  half-tone  negative.  Negative 
turning  and  inserting.  Photographic 
printing  on  metal.  Etehlng.  Routing. 
Halftone  finishing.  Laying  tints, 
f'olor  work.  Photography  of  colors. 
Proofing  and  presses,  Blocking,  Elec- 
trot.vping  stereotypes.  Repairs  and  cor- 
rections, Prei>aration  of  cop.v.  Special 
methorls    and    other    processes. 

Free  Examination! 

Only  a  thouwinfl  rdplps  of  fliis  fvcpl- 
Ipnt  TohiiiiR  are  now  avnilable.  Every 
offlpe  whore  criKravinKH  are  used  or 
ordered  should  have  one — the  time 
and  money  saverl  will  many  times 
equal  the  purchane  price.  Send  the 
roupon  now  for  ten  days  free  exam- 
ination. 


Doubleday,  Pa^re  &  Co., 

Garden     City,     New    York 

Bend  me  a  copy  of  Harry  A.  Groes- 
beck.  Jr.'rt.  authoritative  work.  "The 
Process  and  Practice  of  Photo-Enirrav- 
Injf."  If.  at  the  end  of  ten  da.vs.  I 
find  ft  un«atiKfactory.  I  will  return  It 
to  you.  If  not.  yon  may  bill  me  for 
$7.50. 

Name 

AddrefM  

Olty State 


Apportioning  the 
Appropriation 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    21] 


reasonable  that  all  ten  factors  were 
of  equal  importance,  so  each  factor 
was  weighted  in  order  to  give  it  a  nu- 
merical value  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  Taking  again  the  example 
of  the  coal  industry;  although  the  pri- 
mary horsepower  represented  only  one 
of  the  ten  factors,  it  was  considered 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
factors,  and  accordingly  weighted  as 
being  worth  20  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
all  factors.  The  percentage  of  9.27 
was,  therefore,  multiplied  by  0.20,  giv- 
ing that  factor  a  numerical  value  of 
1.854. 

BY  adding  the  numerical  values  of 
all  ten  factors  together,  a  so-called 
advertising  rating  figure  for  each  in- 
dustry was  determined.  The  especially 
valuable  feature  of  this  rating  figure 
is  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  exact 
percentage  of  the  total  appropriation 
which  should  be  allotted  to  the  particu- 
lar industry! 

The  illustration  in  Chart  I  shows 
how  the  various  factors  for  the  coal 
industry  were  combined  to  determine 
the  advertising  rating  figure  for  that 
industry.  Under  the  caption  of  Pri- 
mary Horsepower,  a  sample  calculation 
is  shown.  The  advertising  rating 
figure  is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  all 
ten  factors  calculated  in  a  like  manner. 

The  description  of  this  plan  would 
be  neither  complete  nor  understandable 
without  some  discussion  as  to  the 
reason  for  selecting  ten  factors.  While 
it  will  not  be  possible  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  fully  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  all  factors,  a  more  detailed 
account  of  some  of  the  factors  will 
serve  to  bring  out  the  principles  in- 
volved. 

The  amount  of  electric  horsepower 
in  an  industry  is  naturally  a  very 
important  factor  influencing  the  sales 
possibilities  for  electric  motors,  and 
consequently  an  important  advertising 
factor.  Other  things  being  equal,  that 
industry  which  has  the  greatest  in- 
stalled electric  horsepower  represents 
the  industry  to  which  the  most  adver- 
tising should  be  directed.  Other  things 
are,  however,  not  equal.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  consideration  of  other 
factors.  The  oil  industry,  for  instance, 
if  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of 
installed  electric  horsepower  alone, 
appears  to  be  a  relatively  small  market. 
The  fact,  however,  that  this  industry 
rates  very  much  higher  from  a  stand- 
point of  primary  horsepower  indicates 
that  it  is  not  well  electrified,  that 
machinery  is  being  driven  by  other 
than  electric  power,  and  that  for  this 
very  reason  it  presents  a  much  better 


advertising  opportunity  than  indicated 
by  the  electric  horsepower  factor.  This 
example  significantly  shows  the  fallacy 
of  gauging  markets  for  advertising  by 
considering  only  one  factor. 

A  worth  while  buying  unit  was  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  company  or  pur- 
chasing organization  which  employed 
more  than  twenty  men.  Other  things 
being  equal,  again,  that  industry  which 
comprises  the  greatest  number  of 
buying  units  represents  the  best  adver- 
tising opportunity.  The  steel  industry, 
when  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of 
electrified  horsepower,  ranked  third; 
whereas,  when  considered  from  the 
viewpoint  of  number  of  worth  while 
buying  units,  it  ranks  as  the  eighteenth 
industry!  The  steel  industry,  which 
has  almost  21  per  cent  more  electric 
horsepower  than  the  textile  industry, 
has  on  the  other  hand  only  about  one- 
tenth  as  many  worth  while  buying 
units.  This  factor,  therefore,  indicates 
that  the  need  for  advertising  in  the 
steel  industry  is  not  as  urgent  as  it 
appeared  at  first,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  need  for  advertising  in  the 
textile  industry  is  somewhat  greater. 
At  least,  that  is  what  the  buying  unit 
factor  indicates.  Other  factors  may 
again  change  this  relationship. 

THAT  industry  which  has  bought 
the  largest  number  of  the  products 
which  one  is  selling  certainly  deserves 
a  considerable  share  of  the  advertising 
appropriation.  An  industry,  though 
otherwise  not  apparently  important^ 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  which  pur- 
chases a  large  number  of  small  units. 
It  may  represent  a  market  either  easily 
overlooked,  or  one  not  given  due  adver- 
tising consideration.  Markets,  which 
buy  small  units  often  have  unusual 
profit  possibilities  because  the  smaller 
units  are  generally  more  standardized 
and,  therefore,  yield  greater  profits 
than  the  larger  special  units.  In  other 
words,  such  a  market  may  place  orders 
which,  though  small  in  themselves,  are 
large  in  the  aggregate. 

For  example,  the  machine  shop 
group  which  was  second  in  importance 
on  the  other  two  classifications  is  now 
almost  twice  as  important  as  any  other 
single  market.  The  miscellaneous 
group,  which  ranked  only  eighth  on 
Chart  I,  now  ranks  second.  The  im- 
portance of  the  textile  industry  is 
again  emphasized.  This  factor  thus 
served  as  another  important  guide  in 
determining  our  advertising  effort. 

The  strength  of  sales  competition  in 
certain  markets  is  a  factor  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Although  the  advertising  effort  of  com- 
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We  Confess  to  Two  Brief  Years 


PERHAPS  we'll  soon  be  talking  of 
our  "anniversaries." 

In  the  midst  of  our  soliloquy  some 
one  says  "Wliat  have  you  done  in  those 
two  years?"     Well,  let's  see: 

First.  We  started  out  to  build  a  pub- 
lication that  would  fill  a  place  in  the 
advertising  and  sales  world  that  no 
other  publication  could,  or  had  filled. 

Did  we  do  it.'' 

Our  circulation  has  grown  like  a  Bur- 
bank  marvel.  Starting  from  scratch, 
today  we  have  secured  at  a  conservative 
figure  at  least  70  per  cent  of  those  who 
create  and  buy  advertising.  We  must 
have  succeeded  or  these  people  would 
not  subscribe — and  renew. 

Second.  We  believed  that  if  the  Fort- 
nightly had  a  purpose  in  the  world, 
that  purpose  was  the  stimulation  of 
frank  discussion  of  the  vital  (if  neg- 
lected) issues  of  advertising  and  mar- 
keting. 


Did  we  succeed.'' 

"Knee  Deep  in  Literature";  "The 
Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Farm";  "Who 
Pavs  for  the  Advertisement  that  Doesn't 
Pay  for  Itself.'"  "Are  You  One  of 
Advertising's  Overspenders .'"  "What 
is  Quality  Circulation?"  These  pun- 
gent, rapid  fire  articles  spread  far  be- 
yond the  circle  of  Fortnightly  readers. 

Third.  We  believed  that  if  the  Fort- 
nightly was  good  enough  to  attract 
readers  because  it  had  something  they 
wanted  to  know  or  think  about,  it 
would  be  good  enough  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  sell  these  same  read- 
ers. 

How  did  this  work  out.'' 

The  first  issues  of  the  Fortnightly 
averaged  23  pages  of  advertising.  The 
issue  in  which  this  appears  carries  53 
pages. 

There  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  all  ad- 
vertisers in  this  last  paragraph  and, 
indeed,  in  this  whole  story. 
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nnouncing 

A   NEW 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company 


804  LIGGETT  BLDG. 
41  EAST  42nd  STREET 

New  York 


'^ 


Serving,  among  others,  the 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


petitors  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  guide 
for  your  own  advertising,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  its  strength  be  gauged  so 
that  in  part,  at  least,  the  advertising 
appropriation  may  be  so  guided  as  to 
offset  any  particular  pressure.  This 
factor  was  not,  however,  considered  of 
great  importance,  and  was  therefore 
given  a  low  weighting.  It  is  generally 
preferable  to  plan  advertising  with  a 
view  of  its  inherent  value,  rather  than 
with   a  view  of  offsetting  competition. 

In  Chart  II  all  of  the  ten  factors, 
considered  were  combined,  and  each 
industry  was  given  its  final  rating 
figure.  In  other  words,  after  each. 
industry  had  been  analyzed  from  ten 
different  viewpoints,  and  after  all  of 
the  factors  thus  studied  had  been  duly 
weighed  and  summarized,  each  market 
assumed  a  definite  relative  position 
with  regard  to  all  other  markets.  The 
question  of  apportioning  the  advertis- 
ing appropriation  had  been  definitely 
answered.  The  exact  percentages  of 
the  total  appropriation  which  should 
be  allotted  to  each  industry  or  market 
were  determined. 

There  are  certain  dangers  in  the 
application  of  a  plan  of  this  sort,  if 
not  properly  used.  The  dangers  lie 
in  the  temptation  to  follow  the  plan 
too  strictly.  Judgment  and  common 
sense  must  be  exercised,  otherwise  the' 
plan  may  become  a  boomerang.  Other- 
and  perhaps  unforeseen  factors  not  em- 
ployed in  the  system  herein  described, 
may  completely  alter  the  desirability  of 
advertising  in  certain  markets.  Labor 
conditions,  such  as  strikes,  price  wars, 
inadequate  stocks  of  goods,  changes  in 
the  trend  of  an  industry,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  line  of  goods,  and  other 
similar  conditions  may  all  upset  the- 
most  elaborate  theory  and  calculations. 
The  plan  is  perhaps  a  scientific  guide,, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  a  horoscope. 

c^^^J  — — — —  .^^^^. 

Northwest  Advertising  Executives 

Has  effected  its  final  organization 
and  adopted  a  code  providing  for  the 
standard  of  practice  conforming  close- 
ly to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Advertising  Ex- 
ecutives. S.  S.  Anderson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
was  elected  president  and  J.  A.  David- 
son of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Miss  Alma  Zaiss 

Has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  George  Batten 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 


Lynn  B.  Dudley 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Michi- 
gan Electrotype  Company,  has  joined 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit  ad- 
vertising agency. 


Carl  Gazley 

Has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  Yawman  & 
Erbe  Manufacturing  Company,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  Mr.  Gazley  will  continue 
to  serve  as  head  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  this  company. 
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Manipulation  of  Inven- 
tories to  Increase 
Profits 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    40] 

With  the  mail  order  houses  this  mat- 
ter of  seasonable  requirements  is  car- 
ried to  extremes — even  to  individual 
selling  numbers.  Here  are  the  figures 
as  used  by  Montgomery  Ward  on  their 
line  of  all  wool  tricotine  suits  and  wash 
skirts  week  by  week: 

Per  Cent  Sales  Each  Week 


Ladies  All  Wool 

Indies 

Date 

Tricotine  Suits 

Wash  Skirts 

Jan.       7 

0.0 

0.1 

14 

0.0 

0.4 

21 

0.9 

0.6 

2g 

0.9 

0.7 

Feb.      4 

0.4 

1.2 

11 

2.6 

1.8 

19 

0.9 

1.6 

26 

4.3 

2.1 

March  3 

5.6 

1.8 

10 

12.6 

3.2 

17 

10.9 

3.5 

24 

17.8 

4.3 

April     1 

12.5 

3.6 

g 

8.9 

4.0 

15 

5.2 

5.1 

22 

4.3 

5.0 

29 

2.6 

4.8 

May       5 

2.2 

4.4 

12 

1.3 

4.3 

19 

0.4 

5.5 

26 

4.0 

8.0 

June     2 

0.4 

7.0 

9 

0.9 

5.5 

16 

0.4 

6.5 

23 

0.0 

9.0 

30 

0.0 

6.0 

100 


100 


You  will  notice  that  these  figures  are 
carried  out  week  by  week.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season  only  a  four  or 
five  weeks'  supply  of  each  item  is  kept 
on  hand  and  the  sales  on  individual 
items  are  carefully  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year.  If  the  sales 
seem  to  drop  off  one-third  on  an  item, 
then  future  buying  is  guided  accord- 
ingly and  the  past  year's  stock  figures 
taken  only  for  two-thirds  of  their 
worth. 

One  more  method  is  applied  and  that 
is  keeping  a  perpetual  inventory.  The 
assistant  buyers,  or  head  stockmen, 
have  a  record  of  every  item  with  the 
quantity  supposed  to  be  on  the  floor. 
As  sales  are  made  they  are  deducted 
from  this  record  book,  and  as  new  stock 
is  received  it  is  credited  immediately. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  totals  are 
balanced.  This  gives  you  a  close  check- 
up on  the  quantity  of  each  item. 

Perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  your 
season  you  had  put  in  your  order  for 
regular  deliveries  every  two  weeks  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  would  be  a  steady 
demand.  In  the  middle  of  your  season, 
let  us  say  that  your  demand  falls  off, 
so  that  you  have  on  hand  more  than 
enough  to  take  care  of  your  require- 
ments for  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Your  perpetual  inventory  will  quickly 
show  you  this,  enabling  you  to  job  off 
the  surplus  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
when  you  can  secure  the  best  prices 
as  well  as  to  keep  your  inventory  down. 

Certainly  here  is  a  source  of  addi- 
tional profit  which  will  bear  close 
watching  by  every  manufacturing  or 
merchandising  concern. 


A    modern     dry    goods    store     in    a 
small   town    doing   most  of  its   busi- 
ness  with   the    farmer — Bishop,    Mc- 
Bride    &    Co.,    Auburn,    Indiana 


^^Farm  Commuters^^  Doubled 
This  Storeys  Trade! 


Bishop,  McBride  & 
Co.  is  the  leading  dry 
goods  store  in  Au- 
burn, Indiana  (popu- 
lation 4650).  Sixty 
per  cent  of  its  trade  is 
with  the  farmer. 

"The  farmers  here,"  says 
Mr.  McBride,  "might  be 
considered  commuters  to 
a  larger  city.  They  come 
from  a  wide  radius,  in- 
cluding many  of  the 
neighboring  small  towns. 
More  than  the  population 
of  Auburn  can  come  into 
town  within  half  an  hour, 
via  automobile  and  trol- 
ley. 


"Farm  trade  predomi- 
nates in  this  community, 
and  they  buy  the  highest 
class  of  merchandise." 

The  farm  merchant  of 
1925  sells  the  same  high 
grade  merchandise  on 
display  at  the  city  stores. 
He  is  dealing  with  a  class 
of  trade  whose  shopping 
standards  would  aston- 
ish the  average  manufac- 
turer. You  can  reach  this 
responsive  market  effec- 
tively and  economically 
through  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Farmer's 
Wife. 


THE  FARMER^S  WIFE 


St.  Paul 


Minnesota 
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Twenty-five   Most   Brilliant 

Copywriters  Have  Written 

This  Book 

Masters 

of 

Advertising 
Copy 

Principle      and      Practice      of      Copy 

Writing    According    to    Leading 

Practitioner* 

Edited  by 

J.  George  Frederick 

formerly  Editor  of  Advertising 

&  Selling,  Managing  Editor  of 

Printers'  Ink,  etc. 

Write  your  own  list.  Put 
down  on  it  only  "professionals" 
— men  and  women  who  have 
been  paid  large  sums  of  money 
to  write  selling  copy  for  great 
national  campaigns,  whose 
ideas  and  discoveries  are  the 
foundation  of  modern  copy 
writing.  Be  sure  you  list  the 
most   famous  masters  of  copy. 

Then  compare  them,  name  by 
name,  with  this  list  of  authors 

of       MASTERS       OF      ADVERTISING 
COPY. 

T.    HARRY    THOMPSON 

FRANK    IRVING    FLETCHER 

GEORGE    L.    DYER 

BRUCE  BARTON 

THEODORE    F.     MACMANUS 

JAMES    WALLEN 

CLAUDE  C.    HOPKINS 

RICHARD  A.  FOLEY 

JOSEPH    H.   APPEL 

KENNETH    M.   GOODE 

F.   R.   FELAND 

J.    K.    ERASER 

CHARLES   ADDISON    PARKER 

MRS.    CHRISTINE   FREDERICK 

J.    GEORGE   FREDERICK 

A.  0.  OWEN 

HARRY    C.   CLELAND 

WILBUR   D.    NESBIT 

HARRY   TIPPER 

HELEN    WOODWARD 

JOHN    STARR    HEWITT 

A.    HOLMES 

HUMPHREY    M.    BOURNE 

RUTH    LEIGH 

BEN    NASH 

JOHN    LEE    MAHIN 

It  took  four  years  to  write  this 
book.  Had  these  master  writers  been 
paid  regular  fees  at  even  their  mini- 
mum rates  for  their  contributions  to 
this  book,  the  manuscript  alone 
would  have  cost  $50,000. 

Jfere  is  the  guide  book  to  advertis- 
ing success — the  great  standard 
sourcebook  of  advertising  lore — the 
Bible  of  the  profession. 

M.\STF.RS  OF  AnVEKTISING 
COPY  is  a  splendid  book  mechanic- 
ally— printed  on  antique  white  wove 
paper  with  wide  margins  and  bound 
in  boards.  You  will  be  proud  to 
own  this  book. 

LS-OO    at    Bookstores,  or 
sent  upon  receipt  of  price 

FRANK  MAURICE,  Inc 

Publishers 

15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


An  Advertising  Agency 
in  Altruria 
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the  laudable  idea  of  printing  news  or 
literature  or  helpful  information  and 
selling  it  in  a  form  less  permanent 
than  a  book,  and  while  the  early  pub- 
lishers were  undoubtedly  animated  by 
the  desire  to  enlighten  their  fellow 
men  by  this  means,  they  also  hoped  to 
make  a  modest  income  out  of  it.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  if  some  space 
in  the  front  and  back  of  these  articles 
was  used  to  tell  about  certain  articles 
sold  to  the  public,  the  same  people 
who  read  the  articles  would  read  about 
these  products  and  it  became  easier  to 
sell  them.  Makers  of  these  products 
became  more  and  more  anxious  to 
make  use  of  this  new  aid  to  selling, 
the  profits  of  the  publishing  business 
became  larger,  and  the  publishers  were 
soon  able  to  spend  more  in  producing 
their  magazines  or  papers. 

4 < /CERTAIN  men  began  to  acquire 
\^  quite  a  little  skill  in  preparing 
these  so-called  advertisements.  It  was 
found  that  it  paid  to  use  their  services. 
At  the  same  time,  the  publishers  found 
that  they  could  sell  advertising  space  at 
wholesale  rates  to  representatives  called 
agents,  who  would  then  re-sell  this 
space  to  advertisers.  After  a  time  the 
advertising  agent  began  to  employ  the 
advertising  specialist  or  the  specialist 
began  to  buy  space  for  his  client  and 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale 
and  retail  rates  began  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  basis  of  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  advertising  special- 
ist. This  was  an  intolerable  situation. 
Hundreds  of  checks  were  devised  to 
offset  the  obvious  evils  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  publishers  watched  the  af- 
fairs of  the  agent,  getting  special 
reports  on  what  he  was  doing,  his 
financial  condition,  etc.,  the  agency  as- 
sociations watched  both  agency  and 
publishers,  the  advertisers'  associations 
watched  the  agency,  the  publisher  and 
their  associations. 

"But  in  the  meantime  the  public  at- 
titude toward  advertising  was  chang- 
ing. It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
sneak  up  on  a  man,  so  to  speak,  who 
was  reading  a  magazine  and  let  him  be 
'surprised'  into  reading  your  adver- 
tisement. The  public  became  conscious 
of  advertising  as  a  matter  worthy  of 
their  serious  attention,  even  as  worthy 
as  the  editorial  matter.  The  advertis- 
ing pages  of  his  magazine,  his  news- 
paper, even  his  tradepaper,  were  often 
more  interesting  than  the  contents  for 
which  he  ostensibly  paid  his  money. 
The  revenue  from  the  advertising 
pages  was  paying  for  the  production 
of  the  magazines,  so  much  so  that 
swarms  of  magazines  began  appearing 
that    were    mailed    free    to    particular 


groups  of  people,  groups  that  the  ad- 
vertiser was  interested  in  selling  and 
for  the  privilege  of  reaching  whom  he 
gladly  paid  practically  the  same  rate 
per  reader  as  in  magazines  of  paid 
circulation. 

"Our  first  experiment  was  when  the 
Advertisans'  Association  decided  to 
take  over  the  most  powerful  publish- 
ing house  in  Altruria.  By  degrees  the 
contents  of  the  magazines  owned  by 
this  house  were  turned  solidly  into 
advertising.  It  will  be  hard  for  you 
to  imagine  this  until  you  realize  that 
our  advertisements  at  the  time  of  this 
change  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  editorial  pages  of  our  mag- 
azines. You  have  probably  noticed  a 
trend  in  that  direction  in  American 
magazines.  The  same  great  writers 
often  wrote  our  advertisements,  the 
same  artists  illustrated  them;  it  was 
not  unusual  for  one  advertisement  to 
occupy  four  or  five  pages  and,  as  you 
will  easily  recognize  if  you  think  of  it, 
many  of  the  editorial  articles  in  your 
own  magazines  are  really  advertise- 
ments. 

"You  see  this  matter  of  advertise- 
ment, as  we  found  in  Altruria,  is  so 
complicated  that  the  proper  definition 
of  the  word  is  only  the  very  beginning 
of  the  science.  So  much  so  that  I  un- 
derstand that  in  America  many  authors 
and  artists  are  willing  to  sell  their 
wares  at  remarkably  low  prices  to  the 
great  magazines  of  world  wide  circu- 
lation for  the  sake  of  the  advertise- 
ment it  gives  to  their  names,  just  as 
I  also  understand  that  most  radio 
talent  in  your  country  can  be  secured 
free  of  charge  if  only  the  announcer 
broadcasts  the  name  of  the  artist  and 
requests  the  radio  audience  for  expres- 
sions of  'applause.' 

66''  I  1HIS  matter  of  the  radio  brings 
X  up  the  question  of  free  circula- 
tion (as  in  radio)  versus  paid  circula- 
tion. Of  course  we  experimented  with 
giving  away  the  magazines  we  published 
free  but  found  that  the  nominal  price 
charged  before  we  took  them  over  was 
enough  of  a  stimulus  to  careful  read- 
ing to  make  it  more  of  an  asset  than 
free  distribution.  By  experiment  we 
learned  just  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  free  distribution  and  paid.  Our 
experiments  showed  excellent  results 
from  women  and  certain  classes  of 
trade  on  free  distribution.  With  busi- 
ness men  we  found  that  we  were  more 
certain  of  our  magazines  being  read 
and  we  got  better  returns  from  the 
advertisements  where  there  was  a 
charge  for  every  copy. 

"Of    course    we    went    through    our 
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Huge  Ta»K- 

state. 


^^^*^^^^^.  .„d  Tribune- 


M'e  had  to  do  it! 

The  popularity  of  roto 

e^Tn'f  ^'*  both  S: 

lorced  Tile  Des  Moinps 
Sunday  Register  to  add 

secC""   ™'°™' 

Two  rotogravure  spp 
tions  every  Sunday  bT 
gfinning-Octll. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

holds  the  world's  circulation  record  for  newspapers 

published  in  cities  of  less  than  200,000  population 

167,939  Daily— 138,085  Sunday 

Net  Paid  Average  for  September 
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Have  you  ordered  your  copy  of 

Crain's 

MarRet  Data  BooR 

and  Directory 

1925-1926  Edition  Now  Ready! 


The  Indispensable 
Advertiser's  Reference  Book 


Marketing  Facts! — Publication  Data! 

The  basic  facts  regarding  every  trade,  industry  and  pro- 
fession. Five  hundred  pages  crammed  with  the  informa- 
tion you  need  in  planning  your  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion work.    Authoritative  data — no  guess  work. 

Every  section  contains  a  complete  classified  list  of  publi- 
cations serving  the  field  with  rates,  circulations  and  me- 
chanical requirements. 

The  only  published  list  of  foreign  business  papers. 

Sent  on  approval — Price  $5.00 
Order  Now! 

G.  D.  Grain,  Jr.,  Publisher 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Bakers  Weekly  ft;^-^-tiirf 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  We«t  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE-^343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Maisitlon,  Ohio        Gcod  StUsmen  Winlcd 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  man^  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  Journals  com- 
bined. 


Nanonal  Miller 

EMabllfhad  ISM 

A  Mtnthly  Builntss  and  TeohnlMl  Journal  mv- 

•rln»  th*  Fltur,   Feed  and  Coroal    Mills.    The 

•nly  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.   papsr  In  the  flold. 

830   W.    JACKSON    BLVD.,    CHICAGO 


troubles.  We  :had  to  complete  the 
job  by  taking  over  all  the  publications, 
but  you  will  of  course  understand  that 
conditions  favored  it  or  it  could  not 
have  been  done.  It  was  easier  with 
outdoor  display.  They  had  never  at- 
tempted to  carry  advertising  as  a  cor- 
ollary to  pure  literature  or  art.  The 
moving  picture  was  harder  than  the 
magazine  and  the  radio  hardest  of 
all.  Of  course  the  publishers  of  books, 
literary,  scientific  and  other  periodi- 
cals, continued  to  produce  their  wares, 
but  without  advertising.  Moving  pic- 
tures like  the  stage  had  special  per- 
formances, minus  advertising,  so  no 
one  need  go  to  an  advertising  show  un- 
less they  wanted,  but  of  course  every- 
one in  Altruria  goes,  just  as  they  would 
attend  an  exhibition  of  news  pictures. 

"You  see,"  said  my  friend,  "the  com- 
bination of  the  public  appreciation  of 
advertising,  the  really  interesting  char- 
acter of  the  advertising  message,  the 
literary,  artistic  and  scientific  ability 
that  went  into  its  production  made  the 
old  subterfuge  of  'next  to  reading  mat- 
ter' a  farce.  The  advertising  pages,  as 
the  reading  public  began  to  find,  were 
the  interesting  pages. 

"Now  you  see,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"the  advertising  man  in  Altruria  really 
sells  advertising." 

I  think  I  shall  go  to  Altruria  in  the 
spring. 


J,  Roland  Kay  Company 

Through  their  New  York  office  is  in- 
augurating an  American  campaign  for 
Allenbury's  Pastilles  made  by  Allen  & 
Hanbury's,  Ltd.,  London. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Utility  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  Gre-Solvent. 


Implement  &  Hardware 
Trade  Journal 

Kansas  City,  announces  the  opening 
of  an  Eastern  office  in  Boston  under 
the  direction  of  Forrest  0.  Poor. 


Myers,  Beeson,  Golden,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounce that  the  following  men  have 
joined  their  art  department:  Edward 
E.  Tevis,  formerly  of  the  Schwarzkopf 
Studios,  Toledo;  William  H.  Mclntire 
and  Joseph  Albus,  formerly  of  the 
Chilton  Class  Journal  Company;  Ed- 
ward Fischer  of  Philadelphia. 


Plastics 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  publication  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
composition  products  such  as  celluloid, 
bakelite,  etc.  Sylvan  Hoffman  is  pub- 
lisher; Carl  Marx,  editor;  Dan  Ren- 
nick,  associate  editor;  J.  H.  Hodgkin- 
son,  advertising  director. 


A.  J.  Amos 

Formerly  editor  of  the  Automotive 
Division  of  the  International  Harves- 
ter Company,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Crosby-Chicago,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 
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Window  Displays 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   22] 

gas  fired  heaters  for  homes  giving  the 
heater  a  background  and  accessories 
that  suggest  both  the  direct  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  it  and  the  annoy- 
ances— coal  handling,  dirt,  dust,  ashes, 
etc. — to  be  eliminated  by  it.  When  we 
do  that  we  start  a  train  of  thought 
that  tends  to  bring  us  a  sale. 


HENCE  the  amplitude  of  opportu- 
nity, in  window  display,  for  intel- 
ligence, ingenuity,  good  taste  and  artis- 
tic conception  and  execution.  No  form 
of  advertising,  not  even  the  six  and 
eight  thousand  dollar  pages  in  the 
"quality"  publications,  offer  more  oppor- 
tunity. 

Ingenious  displays,  thus  planned,  not 
only  display  products  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage, but  even  transform  their 
vices  into  virtues,  as  it  were.  A  lawn 
mower  by  itself,  in  a  bare  window, 
might  arouse  only  a  picture  of  drudgery 
and  perspiration.  With  appropriate 
surroundings  the  impulse  to  buy  it  as 
a  means  to  achieving  a  beautiful  lawn 
can  be  stirred. 

This  does  not  mean  that  window 
displays  shall  be  necessarily  extremely 
beautiful  or  ornate.  The  setting  for 
the  merchandise  should  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  it  and  augment  desire 
to  possess  it,  not  overshadow  it.  One 
sometimes  wonders  if  the  building  of 
surpassingly  beautiful  windows  may 
not  be  overdone  at  times.  An  analogy 
is  the  painted  advertisement  so  strik- 
ing or  attractive  that  one  says  "what  a 
corking  ad!"  and  then  forgets  the  thing 
advertised;-  the  commodity  dwarfed  by 
its  wrappings.  The  best  displays  focus 
attention  upon  the  thing  to  be  sold. 

Use  of  color  and.  motion  when  prac- 
ticable in  "window  merchandising,"  as 
it  may  be  called,  you  will  have  dis- 
cussed by  persons  more  competent  to 
deal  with  the  details.  The  force  of 
those  adjuncts  needs  no  discussion  nor 
emphasis. 

Then  there  is  "the  psychological  mo- 
ment," when  the  customer  decides  to 
buy.  Need  of  the  thing  to  be  sold  has 
been  felt  or  desire  for  it  aroused  by 
other  advertising.  A  successful  win- 
dow translates  that  into  action  and 
practically  clinches  the  sale. 

This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
window  work  being  coordinated  with 
and  tied  into  the  remainder  of  the  ad- 
vertising program  and  general  house 
policies.  This  is  not  universally  done 
if  observation  has  been  correct.  There 
is  hardly  an  exception  to  such  a  rule. 

To  combine  all  the  essentials  of  suc- 
cessful display  in  one  window,  the 
planner  should  know  his  audience,  the 
people  that  pass.  Without  this,  tech- 
nical skill  will  be  wasted.  He  should 
know  his  public  as  thoroughly  as  the- 
ater managers  or  newspaper  editors 
know  theirs.  He  cannot  know  this 
automatically  and  "sizing  'em  up" 
and  "inspiration"  are  not  safe  guides. 


"Able  and  Efficient" 
Says  War  Department 

"We    acknowledge    receipt   of    market    prices    on    yarn    to   be    sold 

by  the  Government  under  sealed  bids,  which  will  be  opened  at  this 
office  on  April  5th.  This  office  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its 
thanks  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  this  data  was  prepared 
and    submitted    to    this    office    by    your    representative." 

The  above  is  from  the  War  Department,  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
master Supply  Officers,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 

The  editorial  matter  of  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

is  authentic.  It  is  relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  by 
9,000  textile  mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  all  come  to 
the  American   Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  for  information. 

We    publish    scores    of    inquiries    and    answers    to    inquiries    every 

week.  The  inquiry  of  one  manufacturer  covers  also  the  troubles 
of  scores  of  others.  One  inquiry  published  with  the  answer  is  of  inter- 
est to  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
published  inquiries  and  answers  in  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter  are  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all  textile  men  and  the  answers 
to  the  inquiries  are  furnished  by  our  own  editorial  staff  in  co-operation 
with  more  than  500  individuals  who  are  actually  engaged  in  textile 
nianufacturing. 

More  than  500  overseers,  superintendents,  mill  officers,  etc.,  give 
freely  of  their  manufacturing  experience  to  any  person  who  makes  an 
inquiry  of  us.  This  represents  only  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 

The  man  who  wants  business  in  the  textile  manufacturing  industry 

will  advertise  in  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  secure 
immediate  and  satisfactory  results. 


SUndard  7  x  10  Page 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


Established  1887 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

Recognized  Organ  of  the  Great  Textile  Manufacturing  Industries  of  America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Paper  of  Continuous  Publication  in  the  United  States 
Largest  Net  Paid  Circulation  in  the  United  States  of  any  Textile  Publication 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


518  Johnston  BIdg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Research  on 
Rayon  Industry 

Few  people  seem  to  grasp  that  this 
is  a  great  new  industrial  giant;  al- 
ready it  has  out-distanced  silk;  and 
for  3  to  5  years  will  be  oversold. 
Splendid,    detailed    report. 

PRICE,  S150.00 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15   West   37lh   St.,   New   York   City 

Tel.:    Fitzroy    6720 
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THE  FISHER-BROWN 
AGENCY  of  St.  Louis  recently 
forwarded  us  a  renewal  contract, 
saying:  "It  is  gratifying  now  after 
the  first  season  of  advertising  our 
client  in  your  publication  to  be  able 
to  send  you  an  additional  contract 
for  an  increased  number  of  insertions. 

"Luck  plays  no  part  whatever  in 
the  delivery  of  a  contract  for  this 
client.  Hard,  fast  rules  are  set,  rig- 
idly fixed,  and  every  effort  stressed 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  for  all 
advertising  that  appears  in  publica- 
tions." 

Plain  language,  isn't  it?  And 
doesn't  it  tell  you  why  Furniture 
Manufacturer  and  Artisan  should  be 
on  your  list,  if  it  isn't  now?  Write 
us  about  it — we  have  more  interest- 
ing information  you  may  wish. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A,B.C, 


Representsd   bjr 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,   Inc. 

New  York 
ChlCBfo  S«a  Francisco 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Don  M.  Parker 

1WAS  born  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Illinois,  in  a  little  town  called 
Mason  City,  on  January  31,  1881. 
At  the  tender  age  of  six  months  I 
moved  with  my  family  to  the  larger 
and  more  rapidly  growing  city  of  Lin- 
coln, 111.,  where  Abe  Lincoln  first  prac- 
ticed law.  I  was  raised  by  an  indulgent 
father  and  mother  in  this  tovra  and 
lived  there  until  I  became  of  age.  After 
dashing  madly  through  the  high  school 
course  I  plunged  headlong  into  the 
business  of  learning  to  be  a  stenog- 
rapher, and  before  I  had  time  to  per- 


my  very  good  friend  John  Hawley,  and 
I  am  now  the  vice  president  of  the 
Hawley  Advertising  Company,  and  I 
like  it  fine! 

I  am  not  an  author.  I  have  written 
numerous  short  stories,  and  a  lot  of 
golf  stuff.  That  golf  is  my  favorite 
hobby  is  well  known  to  the  advertising 
world,  because  golf,  advertising  and 
Don  Parker  have  been  inseparable  for 
twenty  years. 


D 


Warren  C.  Piatt 

ELAWARE,    Ohio,    saw   him   first 
and,  with  Mansfield,  Ohio,   shared 
the  excitement  of  seeing  him  grow 
up. 

He  first  smelled  printer's  ink  while 
working  during  his  high  school  vaca- 
tions on  the  Mansfield  Shield,  a  form 
of  endeavor  which  I  shrewdly  suspect 
was  foisted  on  him  by  his  parents  in 
order  to  keep  his  pent-up  energy  out  of 
mischief.  Like  lead  poisoning,  the  ink 
got  in  its  deadly  work  and  Piatt  has 
never  recovered  from  its  insidious  ef- 
fects. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go 
somewhere,  he  didn't  "Greeleyize"  and 
go  West.     Instead,  he  jumped  seventy 


feet  this  interesting  profession,  I  was 
dragged  to  New  York  to  become  the 
secretary  of  young  McClure,  who  was 
then  handling  the  newspaper  syndicate 
department  for  the  S.  S.  McClure  Com- 
pany. 

Naturally  I  went  through  all  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  country  boy 
landed  in  New  York,  greener  than 
grass,  but  somehow  I  got  along,  and 
finally  was  transferred  to  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  book  end  of 
the  McClure  business.  That  was  my 
first  taste  of  advertising,  and  I  have 
been  enjoying  it  ever  since.  After  be- 
ing with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  McClure  Phillips  Company  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  left  and  opened  up  the 
Eastern  office  of  House  Beautiful, 
which  was  then  published  in  Chicago. 
This  gave  me  my  first  soliciting  expe- 
rience. I  left  House  Beautiful  to  go 
with  McClure's  Magazine,  then  The 
Market  Place  of  the  World.  Meeting 
George  H.  Hazen  on  the  street  one  day, 
he  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  have 
me  with  him  down  at  the  Century  Com- 
pany, at  Seventeenth  Street,  so  I  re- 
signed from  McClure's  and  started  on 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  I 
ever  did — namely,  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

For  fifteen  years  I  was  advertising 
director  and  secretary  of  The  Century 
Company.  I  recently  resigned  to  go  in- 
to the  advertising  agency  business  with 


miles  due  northeast  and  landed  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Through  this  foresight  of  not 
jumping  farther,  he  made  it  easily  pos- 
sible nowadays  to  drive  the  children 
down  to  their  grandparents'  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  of  his 
eight  years  of  reporting  he  discovered 
that  a  great  industry  stood  in  need  of 
a  Joan  of  Arc,  so  one  day  in  1909  he 
took  the  vast  accumulations  of  gold 
which  every  reporter  amasses  and 
spent  them  in  launching  a  new  and 
militant   publication  —  National  Petro- 
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Do  you  get 

the  profitable  industrial  business? 


MANY  a  manufacturer 
selling  direct  to  indus- 
try has  filled  his  plant  with 
orders — but  not  with  profit. 
He  hasn't  been  able  to  land 
the  profitable  business  in 
industry — he  has  sold  his 
product  on  a  slim  basis  to 
close  buyers.  With  his  plant 
running  to  capacity,  he 
makes  only  a  meager  margin. 

More  intelligent  sales  effort 
and  well  directed  advertising 
in  the  industrial  field  will 
succeed  where  cut  -  throat 
price  competition  will  fail. 

Our  years  of  experience  in 
helping  manufacturers  sell 
direct  to  industry  has  shown 
us  how  to  help  them  land 
the  profitable  business.  We 
have  learned  the  short-cuts 


to  direct  sales  —  we  have 
learned  where  to  advertise 
in  the  industrial  field  and 
where  not  to  advertise.  That 
means  that  our  clients  ad- 
vertising dollars  are  spent 
where  they  bring  back  the 
results. 

More  than  an  advertising 
agency — we  are  specialists  in 
advertising  to  industry.  We 
handle  nothing  but  indus- 
trial accounts.  That  means 
an  accumulation  of  experi- 
ence that  only  years  of  such 
specialization  can  duplicate. 

A  little  booklet,  "the  adver- 
tising engineer,"  tells  an  in- 
teresting story.  We'll  gladly 
send  you  a  copy — and  maybe 
you'll  want  to  get  better 
acquainted. 


RUSSELL   T.    GRAY,    Inc* 

Advertising  Engineers 

Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago 


Telephone  Central  7750 
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FIFTEEN  AGENCIES 

SELECT 

American 
Shoemaking 

EXCLUSIVELY 

AS  THE  BEST 
SHOE  FACTORY  MEDIUM 

for 

TWENTY-ONE  ACCOUNTS 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS 

Indisputable  Supremacy 

IN  THE  SHOEMAKING  FIELD 

Complete  Facts  Sent 
On  Request 

American  Shoemaking 

683  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


T"  /^  it  puts  pep  in 

I  "r     the  sales-talk — 
u   I  it's  an 

J   Ein/DNfPEEM/IN 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


[327  E.  i9th  St. 
Lexington  5780 
New  York  City 


In  the 

Lumber 

Field 


It's  the 

Established  1873 
Published  Weekly  CHICAGO,  ILL 


leumNews — (note  that  he  had  the  fore- 
sight to  select  an  industry  which  was 
then  approaching  the  beginning  of  a 
vast  and  spectacular  growth). 

That  first  issue  bulked  up  a  slim  six- 
teen pages  but  it  swung  the  cudgels 
lustily  in  behalf  of  the  independents 
and  N.  P.  N.  soon  numbered  a  loyal 
following.  As  time,  progress  and  legis- 
lation changed  conditions  within  the 
oil  industry,  the  original  targets  at 
which  Piatt  aimed  his  cudgel  also 
changed.  It  is  to  Piatt's  lasting  credit, 
however,  that  all  through  his  attacks 
he  fought  so  fairly  and  squarely  that, 
today,  he  is  persona  grata  in  the  sanc- 
tums of  the  very  companies  he  ham- 
mered and   hectored   most  insistently. 

His  paper,  however,  has  remained 
militant.  It  speaks  out  frankly  in 
church  whenever  Piatt  thinks  any  con- 
dition needs  airing  and  sanitation.  One 
internationally  prominent  man  in  the 
oil  world  asserts  that  Piatt  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  clean  up 
the  scandal  of  fake  oil  stock  selling. 

In  addition  to  unquenchable  energy 
and  courage,  Piatt  has  another  char- 
acteristic which,  perhaps  more  than  the 
other  two,  has  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  paper — he  isn't  afraid  of 
Pullmans.  He  uses  his  office  most  as 
a  place  to  send  things.  He  drops  down 
to  Houston  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
a  New  Yorker  devotes  to  the  long  jump 
to  Philadelphia.  Tulsa  sees  him  on  a 
Tuesday  and  the  next  Monday  he's  in 
New  York,  or  Dallas,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Fort  Worth,  Oil  City,  or  any  other 
place  that  seems  to  offer  an  opnortun- 
ity  for  his  energy.  In  the  effort  to 
atone  for  his  incessant  wanderings,  he 
brings  home  to  Mrs.  Piatt  marvels  of 
colorful,  diaphanous  merchandise. 

He  threatens  to  learn  golf — but  does 
not.  He  threatens  to  learn  bridge — but 
doesn't.  His  idea  of  a  real  good  time 
is  a  flannel  shirt,  old  khaki  trousers,  a 
slouch-hat,  a  rowboat  and  a  fishing  rod 
— or  the  same  haberdashery  and  some- 
thing out  of  kilter  in  his  automobile, 
to  give  him  an  excuse  to  take  it  apart. 
He  tried  radio  but  the  attack  lasted 
less  than  a  fortnight. 

Oh,  yes — there  should  be  some  data. 
He  was  born  somewhere  in  the  middle 
80's,  has  a  wife  (who  helped  him  wrap 
and  mail  the  first  issue  of  National 
Petroleum  News),  and  two  daughters. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  vigor- 
ous workers  of  the  Cleveland  Better 
Business  Commission  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  A.  B.  P.  as  well  as  on  its 
Agency  Relations  Committee. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New    York,    will    direct    advertising 
for  Sasieni  Pipes. 


Howard  VR.  Palmer 

Secretary  and  director  of  the  Shef- 
field-Fisher Company,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Case-Hoyt  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 


C.  K.  Woodbridge 

President  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago  held  in  that  city  Oct.  6,  1925. 
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They  Want  to  Know 
the  Results! 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   42] 

members  of  your  go-getting  tribe  re- 
turns after  his  first  stock-taking  trip 
to  test  city  stores  puffed  with  pride. 
With  glowing  eye  he  boasts  that  he  has 
lined  up  all  the  dealers  in  the  town  he 
visited  to  take  a  big  ad  right  next  to 
ours.  You  give  him  a  look — one  of 
those  glances  so  cold  that  could  it  be 
preserved  it  would  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  single  blessings  ever  bestowed 
upon  the  residents  of  Hades.  But 
what  can  you  do?  It  is  now  too  late 
for  that  situation.  What  you  should 
have  done  was  observe  rule  No.  6: 
See  that  your  salesmen  preserve  the 
utmost  secrecy  about  the  advertising 
planned,  and  instruct  all  newspapers 
that  any  ads  of  your  product  by  local 
dealers  are  not  to  be  placed  on  the  page 
with  your  test  ads.  Urge  publishers  to 
persuade  dealers  to  postpone  their  ad- 
vertising until  after  the  test  is  finished. 
At  last  your  test  is  completed  and 
you  figure  up  the  results.  There  is 
solid  satisfaction  in  doing  this.  You 
win  no  matter  which  ad  is  elected.  And 
you  continue  your  regular  program, 
either  changed  or  unchanged,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  of  what  your  adver- 
tisements are  actually  accomplishing. 


Cole-MacDonald-Wood,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  that  was  incorporated  last  week 
with  general  offices  in  Detroit.  The 
officers  of  the  organization  ar^:  Presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  Walter  C.  Cole, 
former  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce;  first  vice-president,  Ed- 
mund D.  Wood;  second  vice-president. 
Arch  H.  MacDonald;  copy  chief,  P.  H. 
Bruske.  The  new  agency  has  taken  over 
several  of  the  accounts  of  Power,  Alex- 
ander &  Jenkins,  which  recently  liqui- 
dated. 


Advertising  Calendar 


OCTOBBai  19-21 — Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 

October  26-27 — Convention  of  Mall 
Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national,   Boston,    Mass. 

OcTOBEB  26-28  (tentative)' — Insur- 
ance Advertising  Conference,  Boston, 
Mass. 

October  26-30  —  Poster  Advertis- 
ing  Association,    Kansas   City,   Mo, 

OcroBKH  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Boston,   Mass. 

NovBMBBai  16-18 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

NovEMBBR  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

April  12-14,  1926 — Fourth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,   Orlando,  Fla. 

JUNB  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


i 


i 


II 


Re-orders! 

DURING  the  first  week  that  the  October 
Forum  was  on  sale,  re'orders  were 
received  from  the  American  News  Company 
for  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  news 
stands,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  already 
increased  our  distribution  of  copies  of  that 
issue  by  over  37%. 

News  stand  sales  have  increased  over  200% 
since  January;  subscriptions  nearly  50%  and 
total  circulation  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
only  explanation  is  the  remarkable  editorial 
content.  The  Forum  is  naturally  becoming 
recognized  as  an  excellent  advertising  me- 
dium, as  well. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

America's  Quality  Magazine  of  Discussion 
247   PARK  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK  CITY 


Printed  salesmanship  is  entirely  different  from 
any  other  method  of  contact  between  manufac- 
turer and  the  buying;  public  ,  . 

And  no  manufacturer  can  get  maximun  re- 
sults from  advertising  selling  without  expert 
help  in  its  preparation. 

We  are  specialists  in  producing  printed  sales- 
manship for  technical  advertisers. 

Our  booklet  "Technical  Advertising"  will 
be  cheerfully  mailed  to  you  upon  request. 

Arthur  Henry  Co. 

INC.  "^ 

cMii)ertisin^ 

1481  BRGADVIfflr 
NEW  YORK 

TcUphme  BRYANT  8078 
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More  than  23,000 
plant  executives 
anticipate  these 

6 

FEATURE 
NUMBERS 

/ 


PREVIOUS  specialized  num- 
bers of  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering have  been  received  virith 
such  enthusiastic  appreciation  by 
its  readers  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Six  Feature  Num- 
bers already  has  aroused  a  high 
degree  of  anticipation. 

Nov.  IS,  1925  —  Announcement 
Number,  New  York  Power  Show, 

will  give  names,  location  and 
chief  features  of  exhibits  —  an 
advance  guide  to  the  show, 

Dec.  1,  1925 — New  York  Power 
Show  Number,  the  issue  at  the 
show  giving  representatives  of 
exhibitors  and  program  of  talks 
and  motion  pictures. 

Dec.    15,   1925— Annual  Review 

Number,  will  outline  important 
engineering  progress  of  the  year. 

Jan.  1,  1926 — Specialized  Refer- 
ence and  Textbook  Number  on 
Boiler  Plant  Operation,  the  18th 
of  Power  Plant  Engineering's 
Annual  Specialized  Numbers. 

Jan.  15,  1926  —  Announcement 
Number,    Chicago    Power    Show, 

will  enable  engineers  to  select  in 
advance  what  to  see  and  where 
to  find  it. 

Feb.  1,  1926  —  Chicago  Poiver 
Show  Number,  a  guide  to  visitors 
and  a  record  of  exhibits,  talks 
and  meetings  at  the  show. 

T  MMEDIATE  action  is  neces- 
■*■  sary  to  have  a  description  of 
your  products  included  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  these  Six 
Feature  Numbers,  to  which  more 
than  23,000  power  plant  men  will 
look  for  information  on  the  latest 
machinery,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

Member  Associated  Business  Papers 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member   Chicago   Business  Press  Assn. 


POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
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Good  Enough?     No! 

The  apartment  house  in  which  I  live 
is  only  six  stories  high  and  not  at  all 
"smart."  I  like  it  for  those  reasons, 
for  I  abhor  big  buildings,  especially  if 
they  are  new  and  shiny. 

The  tenants  in  my  building  are  a 
good  deal  like  the  building  itself — they 
are  everyday  people.  Their  incomes,  I 
imagine,  are  just  large  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  have  most  of  the  comforts 
and  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  reason 
why  the  elevator  boys  come  and  go  so 
frequently — they  decide,  in  a  week  or 
two,  that  "these  people  ain't  spenders." 

I  do  not  criticize  them  for  feeling  as 
they  do.  What  I  criticize  them  for  is 
that  they  do  their  work  in  so  slovenly  a 
fashion. 

The  newest  elevator  man  is  the  worst 
of  the  lot.  He  seems  to  think  that  if 
he  stops  the  elevator  within  eight 
inches  of  the  floor  levels,  it  is  "good 
enough."     It  isn't! 

He  does  not  know  it,  of  course,  but 
the  fact  is  that  that  "good  enough" 
thought  of  his  explains  why  he  runs  an 
elevator.  If  he  had  a  keener  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  his  responsibility  or  a  greater 
degree  of  exactness,  he  would  not  be 
an  elevator  man.  He  would  be  doing 
something  more  important,  something 
that  commands  a  higher  wage. 

Thrift! 

You  have  noticed,  of  course,  that  in 
picture  plays,  written  by  American 
scenarists,  the  checks  which  from  time 
to  time  are  shown  on  the  screen  and 
which  are  offered  as  evidence  that  the 
"deal  has  gone  through,"  are  seldom 
for  less  than  a  million  dollars.  That 
seems  to  be  our  idea  of  a  fairly  sizable 
sum  of  money. 

In  films,  written  by  Europeans  and 
produced  in  Europe,  50,000  francs — : 
about  $2,500  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange — appears  to  be  the  limit. 
Apparently  50,000  francs  will  do  won- 
ders in  Europe.  For  that  amount — 
or  less — one  can  bribe  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  purchase  a  chateau  or  effect 
an  entirely  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  lady  who  has  in  her  possession 
letters  of  the  most  incriminating  char- 
acter. 


Travel-philosophy 

"Palace"  hotels,  no  matter  where 
they  are  located,  are  much  alike.  They 
may  differ  exteriorly,  but  interiorly 
they  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  pat- 
tern. Cooking,  furnishings,  service — 
there  is  very  little  difference. 

The  first  time  I  went  abroad,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  to  learn 
anything  of  the  people  of  the  country 
in  which  I  was  sojourning,  was  to  live 
in  hotels  and  "board-residences,"  whose 
patrons  are  natives  of  that  country. 
And  that  is  what  I  have  done,  ever 
since.  The  "busy  business  man"  from 
Akron,  Ohio,  can  stay  at  the  Cecil  or 
the  St.  Maurice.  Give  me  the  Conti- 
nental or  the  Pension  Splendide.  There 
for  half  what  he  pays,  I  have  a  better 
room,  better  meals,  a  rose-garden  in 
which  to  sun  myself — and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study,  at  close  range,  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  men  and  women 
whom,  in  a  big  hotel,  I  would  never 
meet. 

'Twos  Ever  Thus 

During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
I  have  called  on  the  editors  of  several 
publications  in  the  hope — and  with  the 
expectation — that  they  would  commis- 
sion me  to  write  articles  on  certain 
subjects  which,  I  believed,  would  in- 
terest their  readers. 

In  every  case  but  one,  I  have  been 
received  with  consideration.  In  most 
cases,  I  have  been  told  that  the  stories 
I  outlined  are  almost  sure  to  be  ac- 
cepted. In  other  cases,  I  have  been 
given  definite  commissions. 

Only  once  was  I  made  to  feel  that  I 
was  asking  a  favor.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  rewrite  that  sentence  and 
make  it  read :  Only  one  of  the  editors 
on  whom  I  called  acted  as  though  he 
thought  I  was  asking  a  favor. 

As  it  happens,  this  man  was  the 
only  one  of  the  nine  or  ten  editors 
I  interviewed  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  and  who  is  under  some 
obligation  to  me.  More  than  once  I 
have  cashed  checks  for  him.  More 
than  once,  we  have  lunched  together 
(always  at  my  expense)  and  then  gone 
motoring. 

He  greeted  me,  not  as  a  friend  but 
as  a  stranger,  asked  curtly,  "Well, 
what  do  you  want?"  (though  my  letter 
was  on  his  desk)  and  rose  to  his  feet, 
as  though  to  end  the  interview  before 
it  began. 

Thank  the  Lord,  I  can  always  get  a 
smile — and  an  item  for  the  Fort- 
nightly— from  such  an  experience. 

Jamoc. 
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JT/^  Every  ^ency  Man  knew  wMt  every  hardware  man 
ir  knows^HardwareJ^myuld  been  every  hardware  list. 


I 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  oj  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


UwZ~a~lK-ir«v*'lii'%f 


ilAVlD  WITHERSPOON  is  best 
known  to  readers  of  HARD- 
WARE AGE  as  the  genial 
creator  of  Cornelius  Leadpenny, 
the  hardware  dealer  who  has  his 
full  share  of  business  problems  to  solve,  and 
also  as  the  humorous  but  helpful  cartoonist 
w^ho  teaches  pleasantly  many  a  wholesome 
lesson  in  hardware  merchandising. 

His  cartoons  have  been  reprinted  in  many 
business  papers  and  house  organs.  His 
Leadpenny  stories  have  formed  the  text  for 
many  store  meetings  of  dealers  and  their 
clerks.  Both  have  been  interesting,  amus- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  extremely  instruc- 
tive in  the  elements  of  successful  selling. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  and  artistic  efforts, 
Mr.  Witherspoon  devotes  his  attention  to 
the  physical  make-up  of  HARDWARE 
AGE.  The  arrangement  and  effective  pres- 
entation of  the  market  reports,   news,   edi- 


David  J.  Witherspoon 
Associate  Editor 

torials,  feature  articles  and  merchandising 
stories  rests  in  his  capable  hands. 

Mr.  Witherspoon's  work  has  added  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness,  interest  and  intrinsic 
value  of  the  well-rounded  service  that  has 
made  HARDWARE  AGE  the  weekly  busi- 
ness guide  and  inspiration  of  its  readers — 
the  jobbers,  jobbers'  salesmen,  retailers  and 
retail  clerks  of  the  hardware  trade. 

Because  the  men  who  create  HARDWARE 
AGE  know  what  the  hardware  merchant 
needs  to  conduct  his  business  successfully 
and  ably  supply  those  needs  in  every  phase 
and  in  full  measure,  HARDWARE  AGE 
has  become  a  necessity  to  every  forward- 
looking  hardware  dealer. 

It,  therefore,  offers  the  manufacturer  a  di- 
rect, sure  route  to  the  attention  of  the  live 
element  of  the  hardware  trade  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 


"The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper*' 


259  West  39*»>  Street ^^  New  York,  City 
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Get  More  Business 

through  the  use  of  sound  sales 
and    adve  tising    psychology 


JUST 
OUT! 

Here  is  a 
book  that  will 
enable  you  to 
cut  right  into 
the  heart  of 
your  distribu- 
tion costs  by 
explaining  the 
methods  of  ad- 
vertising and 
selling  along 
the  lines  o  f 
least  resist- 
a  n  c  e.  It  is 
based  entirely 
on  the  new  at- 
titude in  mer- 
chandising 
■which  looks  be- 
yond the  imme- 
diate sale  and 
does  its  selling 
in  terms  of 
permanent  sat- 
isfaction, from 
the  b  u  y  e  r's 
poini  of  view, 
to  jnake  cus- 
tomers as  well 
as   sales. 


Strong's 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SELLING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

461     pages,     5x8,     illustrated,     $4.00 

This  book  explains  how  people  buy  and  how  they 
can  be  sold.  It  analyzes  the  buying  process  com- 
pletely and  expresses  it  in  a  formula  covering  every 
purchase  at  bedrock,  around  wtiich  every  selling 
eftftrt  centers,  or  should  center.  It  gives  you  a 
practical  guide  with  which  you  can  analye  your  own 
selling  and  advertising  problems  and  follow  the 
line   of  least   resistance  in  overcoming  obstacles. 

Buying  habits  analyzed  for  you 

The  book  digs  deep  down  into  the  roots  of  human 
nature  and  describes  man's  native  wants,  social 
wants,  acquired  wants,  shows  how  people  discover 
solutions  to  these  wants,  how  they  make  decisions 
and  take  action  and  explains  the  parts  played  by 
satisfaction,    feeling,    sentiment    and    good   will. 

How    can    you    improve    your 
selling  and  advertising? 

After  explaining  In  detail  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  in  buying,  the  book  discusses  the 
psychological  selling  and  advertising  methods  of 
using  this  Information — selling  and  advertising 
with  least  friction — selling  and  advertising  methods 
that  are  quicker  and  more  lasting.  It  dlscuiiei 
motivation,  suggestion  and  other  methods  of  aroui- 
ing  Immediate  desire  for  a  product.  It  covers 
appeals,  their  relative  values,  and  methods  of  using 
them.  It  gives  you  the  key  to  your  advertising 
and  selling  problems.  And  every  chapter  Is  prac- 
tical and  sound.  It  te'ls  you  how  to  put  the  "you- 
attituiie"    into    your    selling    efforts. 


\ 


Examine  this  new  book  for  10 
days  free 


No    obligation    to    purchase— bo    sure    to    gee 
this    book.       Mail    the    coupon    now ! 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE   EXAMINATION    COUPON 


McCRAW.IIILL   BOOK    CO.,    INC., 
370   Seventh  Ave.,   N.   Y. 

You  may  send  me  for  10  days'  free  examin- 
ation Stronu's  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  SBUJNG 
AND  ADVERTISING.  J4.00.  I  agree  to  re- 
turn the  book,  postpaid,  in  10  days  or  to  remit 
for  It  then. 

Name    

Addrell     

Poaltlon     

Company    

A.F.10-2I-25 


On  Being  Amiable  in 
Your  Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   24] 

past  in  their  advertising  of  what  is 
comparatively  a  new  product.  It  ap- 
proaches the  humorous  only  because  of 
the  somewhat  perverted  trait  in  hu- 
manity which  causes  people  to  laugh 
at  the  modes,  manners  and  contrivances 
of  other  days.  Murphy  Varnish  is  an- 
other concern  which  has  made  use  of 
this  same  device  in  their  advertising 
with  the  double  effect  of  amiable  ap- 
proach and  of  emphasizing  the  age 
and  stability  of  the  company  and  its 
product. 

OFFHAND  it  would  appear  that 
manufacturers  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts would  have  the  most  difficult  task 
in  being  amiable  in  their  advertising. 
Metal  ingots  and  machinery  of  various 
sorts  have  only  a  limited  and  generally 
a  technical  appeal.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  great  industrialists  as 
persons  upon  whom  thoughts  of  the 
lighter  things  of  life  are  wasted;  men 
who  have  been  tempered  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  alloys  and  metallic  ele- 
ments with  which  they  live  their  daily 
lives.  That  this  is  not  true  and  that 
users  and  manufacturers  of  industrial 
or  semi-industrial  products  can  be  as 
human  as  anyone  else  is  demonstrated 
by  two  little  booklets,  one  got  out  by 
the  Chase  Metal  Works  and  the  other 
by  the  Bassick  Company,  advertising 
their  Ruboid  Wheels.  Illustrations 
from  both  of  these  booklets  are  here 
reproduced.  They  more  nearly  ap- 
proach that  danger  line  of  humor  than 
the  previous  examples,  but  to  my  mind 
they  still  keep  on  the  amiable  side. 
These  booklets  both  carry  convincing 
selling  talk  intermingled  with  their 
light  humor,  which  element  may  not  be 
best  illustrated  in  the  two  samples 
which  is  all  our  limited  space  will  per- 
mit us  to  reproduce  here. 

The  British  do  this  thing  as  well  as 
we  do  if  not  better  on  the  whole,  though 
what  I  am  about  to  cite  as  examples  of 
amiable  advertising  would  probably  be 
considered  by  the  native  islanders  to 
be  distinctly  humorous.  There  is  no 
avoiding  the  fact  that  the  British  do 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  personal  experi- 
ences notwithstanding,  and  a  sense  of 
humor  which  is  far  more  subtle  and 
discerning  than  ours  while  not  being 
so  exuberant  or  possibly  so  keen. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  copy  from  Fortnum 
&  Mason's,  London,  regarding  such  a 
commonplace  commodity  as  bacon  which 
we  in  this  enlightened  country  have 
come  to  regard  as  little  more  than  a 
first-string  substitute  for  ham  as  a 
running  mate  for  our  breakfast  eggs: 

"When  the  fragrance  of  its  frying  rises 
through  the  area,  pas.sers-by  give  savage 
cries  and  raven  at  the  railings.  This  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  living  In  town. 

"The  fa.scination  of  our  bacon  lies  in  the 
secret  manner  of  its  curing.  It  is  mel- 
lowed in  the  suave  smoke  of  certain  rare 
woods  and  old-world  herbs.  Bacon  with 
meaning  and  beauty  In  every  mouthful. 
Often  we  stand  for  hours  before  a  side  of 


Advertising 


Typographers 


A  hond  house  writes— 

"You  may  follow  the 
same  style  of  com- 
position employed 
in  the  previous  ad. 
The  ads  have  been 
splendid  so  far,  es- 
pecially is  the  last 
two  column  ad  a 
fine  piece  of  work." 

[FROM  100  MILES  AWAY) 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearhorn  St. 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


Reliable  Agency 

Affiliation    open    for 

Active  Man  Controlling 

Business 


TXTE  have  an  attractive 
offer  awaiting  such  a 
man  of  clean  cut  type, 
willing  to  associate  with 
fully  recognized  Christian 
agency  located  uptown, 
well   financed. 


Address  in  strictest  Confidence 
Box  318 

care  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  In  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.    Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

/fiforporol*'*/ 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

H.    \V.  Ferrel.  Manager 


<? 


Ef  yocrjv 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 
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our  wonderful  bacon,  musing  in  deep  rev- 
erie, and  finding  therein  our  greatest  happi- 
ness." 

Of  course  this  is  an  absurdity — but 
an  amiable  absurdity.  Certainly  no 
one  is  going  to  be  offended  by  it,  and  it 
is  too  refined  to  cause  anyone  uproar- 
ious mirth.  The  illustration  which 
accompanies  this  text  shows  passers-by 
"ravening"  (whatever  that  is)  at  the 
railing.  "Suave  smoke"  is  a  phrase 
worth  remembering  for  future  refer- 
ence. Here  is  a  case  where  copy  and 
illustrations  both  work  in  the  same 
tone  throughout  to  attain  their  end. 


i^^^^^ 


Anyone  may  have  that  little 
job  of  his,  but  not  his 
Trylite  suppers  with  cook. 
Those  are  not  occasions 
for  a  high-power  artificial 
light.  You  want  something 
discreet,  and  yet  clear.  In 
fact,  a  Trylite. 
Trylites  are  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  burn  with 
a  clear  white  flame.  You 
buy  them  in  handy  packets 
of  six,  which  are  so  easy 
to  store.  Because  of  their 
triangular  shape,  Trylites 
fit  a  much  greater  variety 
of  candlesticks  than  the 
old  round  candle  did. 
Use  Trylites  to-night. 


TRYLITE 

Qfie  Modern  Candle 


WONDERFUL    VALUE 


FOR, 


The  series  featuring  Trylight 
Candles,  one  of  which  is  reproduced 
with  this  article,  is  another  excellent 
example  of  what  the  British  are  doing 
in  this  line.  Some  members  of  this 
series  rather  overdo  the  humorous  ele- 
ment, but  this  one  seems  particularly 
appropriate. 

Very  much  in  the  British  tone  just 
mentioned  are  many  of  the  current  and 
past  advertisements  of  Ovington's, 
Fifth  Avenue  gift  shop.  The  illus- 
trations consist  of  pen  and   ink  draw- 


Jobber  Acceptance 

Buy  Jobber  Acceptance,  don't  simply  buy 
trade  papers. 

RADIO  MERCHANDISING  has  the  ac- 
tive endorsement  of  more  than  fifty  leading 
radio  jobbers*  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

Put  RADIO  MERCHANDISING  on  your 
list.  It'll  make  the  job  of  getting  distribution 
and  constant  turn-over  a  great  deal  easier. 

25,300  copies  monthly,  reaching  every 
known  jobbing  and  retail  buying  unit  in  the 
industry.  Daily  reports  from  jobbers  keep 
our  circulation  up  to  date  and  eliminates  the 
"dead  ones." 

A  new  analysis  of  our  circulation  is  ready.  It 
will  interest  you  because  it  shows  where  the 
most  important  radio  trade  centers  are  and 
how  thoroughly  RADIO  MERCHANDIS- 
ING blankets  them.  We  would  like  to  send 
you  a  copy. 


wm 


THE   MAGAZINE   OF  THE  RADIO  TRADE 


Merchandising  Magazines,  Inc. 

243  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 

*Names  on  request. 


Access  to  600,000  Purses  and  a  $23,000,000  Budget! 


The  Womans  Press  is  the  •official 
publication  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  is  the 
one  magazine  read  by  all  its  600,000 
members.  It  is  probably  the  most 
thumbed  magazine  to  be  found  on 
every  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library  table. 


members  who  buy  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  this  monthly  mag- 
azine reaches  those  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
officials  priviledged  to  spend  the 
$23,160,537  national  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
budget. 


In    addition    to   these    young    women        Send  for  rates  and  sample   copy. 


The  Womans  Press 

600  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York 
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F^erdict  of  Readers 

of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Magazine  Section 


OF  the  4^0  answers  received  to  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  through 
the   BOSWELL-FRANKEL   Advertising   Agency   to   subscribers   of  the 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  the  foUottnng  tabulation  has  been  made: 

OoY  indicate    that   they    read   the   Magazine    Section. 

OOO  women  read  the  Magazine   Section. 

3 Li  state   that   they   keep   the    Magazine    for   leisurely    reading. 

3d2i  read  advertisements  in   Magazine. 

^44  indicate   that   they   answer  advertisements. 

3  on  an  average  in  each   family  read  the  Magazine   Section. 

Notations  on  the  questionnaires  from  readers  of  the  Magazine  Section 
indicate  that  after  reading  they  dispose  of  it  as  follows : 

Given  to  a  library  in  a  small  town. 

Filed   and    kept   for   reference. 

Presented  to  friends  and  to  clubs. 

Kept   on    office   table   of   a   country   doctor. 

Sent  to  a  brother   in  the   O'rient. 

Mailed  to  a  friend   in   the   Navy. 

Passed  on  to  neighbors. 

.\  woman  in  Florida  says  the  Magazine  Section  is  her  principal  shopping 
method. 

One  subscriber  says  he  reads  and  answers  the  advertisements  because  they 
are   up-to-date   and  instructive. 

One  man  who  has  spent  25  years  in  the  tropics  believes  that  75%  of  all 
Americans  outside  of  the  United  States  read  The  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section  is  printed  and  illustrated  in 
rotogravure.  Advertising  rate  $i.oo  an  agate  line — the  lowest  rate  for 
rotogravure  advertising  in  the  country,  quality  and  quantity  of  circula- 
tion considered.  Distributed  to  approximately  600,000  purchasers  of 
The  Nezi'  York  Times  each  Sunday. 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy 
for  display  advertisements  to  appear 
in  the  November  18th  issue  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  November 
9th.  Classified  advertisements  will 
be  accepted  up  to  Saturday,  Nov- 
ember 14th. 


ings  for  the  most  part  which  are  hung 
adroitly  upon  the  peg  of  social  conven- 
tion. They  feature  the  bride,  the 
butler,  the  dowager  and  all  the  lesser 
lights  and  adjuncts  which  go  to  make 
up  the  glamor  and  glitter  of  the  life 
of  that  crime  de  la  crime  of  our  upper 
middle  class  which  constitutes  by  ap- 
proximation the  American  aristocracy 
— humorously  referred  to  sometimes  as 
the  "Four  Hundred."  Amiable  again; 
very  much  so. 

AMIABLE  advertising  is  not  limited 
^to  any  medium  or  any  publication. 
It  may  be  used  in  car  cards,  posters, 
direct  mail,  trade  papers,  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  general  as  well  as 
special  natures.  I  will  not  say  that 
it  may  thus  be  used  indiscriminately 
because  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Here,  as  anywhere  else  in  advertising, 
it  is  a  case  of  using  your  head.  The 
whimsical  quality  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  most  telling  advertising  amiabil- 
ity has  a  particular  appeal  to  certain 
types  of  readers,  and  in  publications 
reaching  these  types  may  be  counted 
upon  to  pull  better  than  in  publications 
which  reach  another  class  entirely.  But 
there  is  no  class  or  type,  and  very  few 
individuals,  who  may  not  be  reached  by 
a  friendly  message  which  approaches 
with  a  smile  and  invites  amicable  con- 
fidence. Thus  the  question  is  not 
ivhether  we  should  be  amiable  but  what 
constitutes  amiability  in  the  mind  of 
the  people  who  will — or  who  we  hope 
will — read   our  advertisement. 

You  may  be  proud  of  your  factory, 
proud  of  your  history,  proud  of  your 
product;  but  the  reader  of  your  adver- 
tising does  not  give  a  continental  for 
your  factory  or  your  history  and  is 
interested  in  your  product  only  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  What  you 
happen  to  think  about  it  is  likely  to 
strike  him  as  somewhat  prejudiced 
opinion,  especially  if  you  are  given  to 
the  use  of  superlatives.  Your  factory 
may  be  modern  and  sanitary;  your 
president  may  be  a  very  nice  fellow 
and  kind  to  his  mother;  your  product 
m.ay  have  all  competitors  backed  off  the 
map,  but  remember  that  while  all  this 
may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
dividends  or  debits,  to  you,  to  the  cus- 
tomer it  is  simply  a  matter  of  spending 
a  sum  of  money  which  will  neither 
make  nor  break  him.  Don't  take  your- 
selves too  seriously  and,  in  the  famous 
words  of  Owen  Wister's  Virginian, 
"When  you  say  that — smile!" 


Edgar  G.  Herrmann 

Of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Kenneth  L.  Ede 

Formerly  with-  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc- 
Donald of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  John  S.  King  Company,  Inc., 
Cleveland  advertising  agency,  in  charge 
of  market  research. 
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Summary  of  A.  B.  C. 
Meetings 

MORE  than  900  advertisers  and 
publishers  assembled  in  Chicago 
last  week  for  the  twelfth  annual 
convention  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations and  for  the  thirteen  allied 
conventions  held  during  the  same  week. 
Every  section  of  the  country  was  rep- 
resented and  many  members  of  the 
Canadian  A.  B.  C.  were  present.  Ev- 
ery group  meeting  of  the  week  was 
largely  attended  and  each  organization 
edited  its  activities  down  to  a  strictly 
business  basis. 

Convention  week  opened  Monday 
night  with  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  culminated  in  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Audit  Bureau,  Fri- 
day night,  the  most  successful  in  his- 
tory. Headed  by  Postmaster  General 
Harry  S.  New  as  the  principal  speaker, 
those  on  the  program  included  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  former 
Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois 
and  Henri  Gagnon,  publisher  of  Le 
Soleil,  Quebec.  O.  C.  Harn,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.  B.  C,  opened  the  general  ses- 
sions of  the  bureau's  convention  Fri- 
day morning  with  his  annual  report, 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  the 
eleventh  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  meetings  of  the  six  depart- 
mentals  of  the  A.  B.  C.  were  held 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  on  Thursday 
evening  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors met  to  consider  matters  referred 
to  them  by  these  various  departmental 
meetings. 

W.  S.  Ashby,  Western  Clock  Com- 
pany, and  Philip  Thompson  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  Business  Publications  Division 
followed  the  lead  of  the  agency  and 
newspaper  divisions  in  voting  against 
the  abolition  of  publishers'  statements. 
The  group  also  decided  to  change  its 
name  to  the  Business  Paper  Division 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  eliminate  all  but 
business  periodicals. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year  at  their  meeting  on  October  15. 
Malcolm  Muir,  vice-president  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  elected  president;  J.  H. 
Bragdon,  Textile  World,  New  York, 
was  elected  vice-president;  and  Warren 
C.  Piatt,  National  Petroleum  News, 
Cleveland,  was  elected  treasurer.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  consist  of 
John  N.  Nind,  Jr.,  of  the  Periodical 
Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
the  retiring  president;  George  Slate  of 
the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Company,  New  York;  E.  E.  Haight, 
Motor  Age,  Chicago;  Lt.-Col.  J.  B. 
MacLean,  MacLean  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Toronto;  Everit  B.  Terhune, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  Boston,  and 
Merritt  Lum,  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago. 


The  Great  American  Family 


Loyal  Readers  of  Their 
Own  Magazine 

rOLUrPBI^  is  now  well  into  its  fifth  year  and  since  August, 
1921,  when  the  first  issue  was  published,  its  circulation  has  always 
exceeded  750,000. 

The  stability  of  this  circtilation  is  assured  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  full  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  men  and  their  families 
welcome  every  issue  of  rOLUrPBlS  — their  ozvn  magazine.  And 
since  it  is  so  closely  aligned  with  the  faith  and  ideals  of  its 
readers,  rOLUnTBlA  inspires  in  them  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
allegiance  in  which  the  advertiser  naturally  participates. 

Note:      Columbia    is    an    outgrowth    of    the    "Columbiad,"    which    was 
established  in  1893  as  the  official  monthly  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    National   Monthly   Published,   Printed   and 
Circulated   by  the  Knights  of  Columbua 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


757,540 


Member  of 
A.  B.C. 


D.    J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv.    Director 

25   West   43rd    Street 

New  York  City 


F.  JENKINS,   Western   Manager 
134  South   LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers    have    proven     puichasiiiK    power    of 
nearly   two  billion  dollars  yearb'.     Keaclies  con- 
tractors,    builders,     architects,     etc.,    of    known 
responsibility.     Published  monthly  for  4  6  years. 
Member  A.   B.   C.  and  A.   1!.   1'. 
239  Wast  39fh  St.,   New  York:  First  National   Bank 
Building    Chicago:   320    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 


Be   sure  to 
and     your     new 
week  before  date 
which  the  change 


both  your  old 
address  one 
of  issue  with 
is  to  take  effect. 


Only  Denne"m   . 
Canadian  AdveitiSin 


ff  You    cannot   effectively   place   your 
Canadian    Atlvertising    by    merely 
consulting  a  Ne«-spaper  Directory.     Y 
need    an   Advertising   Agency   familiar 
with  "on  the  spot"  conditions.    Write. 


rAJDF.KME 

Reford    Bldg. 


C  Companjr  Ltd-J 


TORONTO. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

■■The  Great  National  Shoo  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dising of  the  best-rated  retail  slioe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  gootis. 
Alember  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
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Inwhichwill 
he  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
campaigns  he 
has  created. 
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Direct-Mail  deals  a  blow 
to  the  rag  man 

The    Economy    Machine    Towel 
Service   Co.   of  New   York   had   a 
unique  service  to  offer  to  printers. 
Printers  use   large  quantities  of 
rags  for  cleaning  ink  from  rollers  and 
presses.    This  new  service  offered  to 
the  printer  clean 
towels  instead  of 
the  unsanitary 
rags,    and     the 
towels  would   he 
called    for    and 
laundered    much 
in  the  same  fash- 
ion as  the  usual 
office  towel    ser- 
vice. 
A  three-piece   Direct-Mail   cam- 
paign was  prepared  telling  the  print- 
ers of  their  emancipation  from  the 
use  of  the  much  despised  rags. 

Within  two  days  from  the  time 
the  first  piece  was  placed  in  the 
mail,  over  3%  of  the  printers  had 
replied  and  the  sales  force  has 
averaged  closing  contracts  with  over 
50%  of  those  re- 
plying. 

Direct-  mail 
advertising, 
properly  done, 
will  keep  your 
sales  staff  busy 
calling  upon  peo- 
ple whom  you 
k  now  are  in- 
terested in  your  product  instead  of 
literally  ringing  door  bells  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  good  prospect. 
Let  the  postman  do  your  missionary 
work  and  your  salesman  the  closing. 
If  you  will  tell  us  something  of 
your  problems  we  shall  gladly  make 
suggestions  as  to  a  d.m.  campaign 
that  will  build  business  for  you. 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 

INCOBPOBATXD 

DIRECT  MAIL  CAMPAIGNS 

25  WEST  43«D  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


A  Trust  Company  Extends 
Its  Field  of  Activity 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    38] 


mentioning  little  or  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  company  in  its  indorse- 
ment of  insurance,  other  than  that  we 
believed  it  to  be  good.  We  encouraged 
insurance  men  to  come  to  our  office, 
offered  them  the  services  of  our  tax 
department  and  agreed  to  go  with  them 
personally  to  their  clients'  offices  to 
explain  the  arrangements  which  might 
be  worked  out  from  the  avails  of  their 
policies.  We  gave  them  personal  let- 
ters from  our  president,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Blair,  indorsing  insurance,  and  had 
them  carry  these  letters  in  their  kit 
bags  for  the  edification  of  their  pros- 
pects. We  reproduced  our  full  page 
newspaper  advertisements  in  minia- 
ture also  for  the  salesmen's  kit  bags, 
a  service  which  has  since  been  much 
in  demand  and  is  very  well  appreciated. 
In  short,  wg  endeavored  to  do  every- 
thing at  the  start  which  would  pur- 
chase good  will  and  force  the  insurance 
people  in  our  locality  to  think  in  terms 
of  Union  Trust  Company.  The  response 
to  these  efforts  was  more  than  we  an- 
ticipated. At  that  time  it  was  a  nov- 
elty for  us  to  receive  more  than  one 
insurance  trust  a  month.  Today  it  is 
a  novelty  for  us  not  to  receive  at  least 
one  insurance  trust  a  day. 

We  went  over  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  general  agents  and  managers 
and  laid  out  programs  for  their  wills 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  their  es- 
tates, wherein  we  were  named  as  execu- 
tor or  as  trustee.  We  had  our  trust 
department  go  into  the  matter  of  trus- 
teeing the  renewals  of  insurance  agents 
after  their  death,  and  recently  we  have 
prepared  contracts  with  the  owners  of 
insurance,  whereby  we  pay  the  pre- 
miums on  their  policies  under  a  sav- 
ings arrangement  whereby  they  deposit 
stipulated  amounts  with  our  company 
monthly. 

WHENEVER  we  began  a  campaign 
for  whatever  we  were  endeavor- 
ing to  attract  insurance  people  to,  we 
first  outlined  a  cooperative  scheme 
whereby  the  New  Business  Department 
solicitors  would  follow  up  the  work  of 
the  advertising  department  to  a  minute 
degree  and  there  has  always  appeared  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  not  only  between 
these  two  departments,  but  between  the 
employees  of  these  two  departments 
and  the  rest  of  the  organization  as 
well.  The  results  achieved  have  been 
most  gratifying.  Today  nearly  one 
thousand  employees  are  required  to 
conduct  our  business  and  the  number 
of  new  accounts  and  the  value  of  those 
which  we  have  received  through  insur- 
ance men  is  incalculable. 

A  thing  which  causes  me  great  satis- 


faction is  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  insurance  salesmen  who 
have  stated  they  have  doubled  or 
tripled  the  amounts  of  insurance  they 
have  sold  by  using  our  facilities  and 
by  advocating  insurance  trusts. 

There  is  in  our  company  one  other 
department  which  has  contributed  in 
no  little  degree  to  the  cultivation  of 
insurance  men.  That  is  our  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Relations.  This  depart- 
ment is  supervised  by  a  veteran  news- 
paper man,  who  has  both  an  ear  and 
a  nose  for  news.  He  has  secured  space 
in  innumerable  newspapers  and  period- 
icals for  articles  dealing  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  insurance  companies  and 
trust  companies  and  these  items  have 
been  clipped  and  sent  to  the  various 
insurance  agents  as  an  indication  of 
our  interest. 

ONE  hazard  we  approached  in  our 
early  negotiations  was  the  lack  of 
faith  in  the  stability  of  trust  companies 
felt  by  some  insurance  salesmen.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  in  the  development 
of  our  life  insurance  trusts  we  might 
quite  possibly  be  attempting  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  any  of  the  good  con- 
tracts which  insurance  companies  were 
able  to  write  and  that  our  campaign 
was  instituted  with  an  idea  of  remov- 
ing from  insurance  treasuries  funds 
which  ordinarily  would  l>e  kept  by  them 
for  administration.  This  was  vaulted 
by  consistently  hammering  on  the  fact 
that  our  insurance  trusts  were  created 
for  a  similar  purpose,  namely,  the  safe- 
guarding of  such  funds  as  might  best 
be  conserved  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  the  beneficiaries  were  to 
reside.  We  made  it  clear  to  insurance 
men  that  there  was  nothing  competi- 
tive about  our  efforts  and  agreed  with 
them  there  were  instances  where  the 
insurance  trusts  were  far  less  desirable 
than  contracts  which  they  might  pre- 
pare with  their  own  company.  They 
finally  agreed  with  us  that  insurance 
trusts  have  their  greatest  value  in  the 
discretionary  power  which  they  vest  in 
a  local  trustee,  power  it  is  impossible 
for  insurance  companies  to  wield  for 
obvious  reasons.  And  there  grew  up  a 
spirit  of  kindliness  between  these  rep- 
resentatives and  our  own  which  we 
prize  very  highly  and  which  could  never 
have  been  purchased  with  money  alone. 
No  one  can  say,  however,  that  the 
salesmanship  of  our  particular  repre- 
sentatives was  entirely  responsible  for 
whatever  success  we  may  have  attained. 
The  salesmanship  of  the  institution  as 
considered  in  all  its  many  varied  forms 
joined  in  building  up  good  will,  which 
in  the  end  created  business. 
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Salesman's  Data  Book 

for  1926 


WHAT  OTHERS  THINK — 

"The  writer  has  made  a  personal  present- 
ment of  the  Data  Book  to  the  salesmen  for 
two  successive  years  as  a  Christmas  re- 
minder. We  find  that  it  is  now  expected, 
not  so  much  for  the  sentiment  as  the  value 
of  the  book  itself.  We  do  not  believe  any 
of  our  boys  would  be  without  it." — Hall 
Lithograph iNG    Co. 

"Our  men  use  their  Data  Books  very  reg- 
ularly, and  very  intelligently.  We  entered 
in  them  comparative  sales  records,  which 
the  men  have  kept  up  very  faithfully,  and 
I  don't  believe  there  is  one  book  which  is 
not  carried  in  the  pocket  of  its  owner  at 
all  times." — 'Imperial  Candy  Co. 
"The  Data  Book  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
ever  furnished  our  salesmen  that  has  stayed 
with  them  throughout  the  year.  When  will 
the  1926  book  be  ready?" — A-B  Stove 
Company. 

"We  have  given  our  salesmen  the  Data 
Book  for  the  last  two  years,  and  they  expect 
it  as  much  as  they  do  new  samples  when 
leaving  for  their  territories  on  January  1." 
— U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 
"You  can  rest  assured  that  your  Data  Books 
are  in  the  pockets  of  every  salesman  to 
whom  they  were  given.  In  fact,  they  came 
in  to  my  desk  while  I  was  away  and 
"swiped"  3  copies  I  had  reserved  for  my- 
self since  February.  Instead  of  60  or  70— 
the  number  I  ordered  last  year — I  shall 
want  at  least  100  this  year." — Geo.  H. 
Bowman  Co. 

"One  of  our  representatives  just  wrote  us 
that  in  the  Data  Book  for  1925  he  found 
information  he  had  been  looking  for  and 
was  unable  to  obtain  elsewhere." — Hole- 
Proof    Hosiery    Co. 

"I  plan  to  give  quite  a  number  of  these 
books  the  latter  part  of  this  year  as  prizes 
to  our  representatives." — Better  Brushes, 
Inc. 

"We  supplied  this  book  to  some  of  our  ad- 
vertising and  office  men  as  well  as  salesmen. 
All  of  them  appreciated  the  Data  Book  and 
the  information  it  carries."  —  Coc.\-Cola 
Bottling  Works. 


Sales  Executive's 

Personal   Record  Book 

A  handsome,  limp  leather 
bound  desk  book  for  exec- 
utives. Organized  space  for 
sales  records,  plans,  daily  ap- 
pointments, memoranda,  etc., 
especially  suited  to  the  exec- 
utive. Includes  SO  pages  of 
tables,  tabulations,  lists,  and 
charts  of  information  of  daily 
use  to  the  sales  executive.  A 
splendid  gift  for  $5,  Ask  for 
Circular. 


M 


Every  Salesman 
Will  Want  One 


Mail 


An  Every  Day  Help  to  Bigger  Sales 

OST  popular  holiday  remembrance  of  all  Dartnell  pro- 
ductions. The  126  pages  carefully  compiled,  provide 
space  for  all  the  records  and  memoranda  a  salesman 
wants  to  keep.  The  practical  suggestions  for  increasing  sales 
are  a  constant  inspiration  to  bigger  accomplishments.  Enables 
a  salesman  to  better  organize  his  time,  and  points  out  many 
opportunities  for  making  calls  produce  more  sales. 

Includes  a  section  of  suggestions  for  selling  various  types  of  buyers ;  ruled 
pages  for  call-backs  and  appointments ;  space  for  auto  expense,  insurance 
policies,  income  tax  and  deductions  from  tax  to  which  salesmen  are  enti- 
tled ;  pages  for  formulating  a  personal  budget ;  comparative  sales  records ; 
charts  showing  relation  of  turnover  to  profits ;  list  of  best  hotels  for  sales- 
men;  trading  population  of  cities;  and  other  valuable  data  for  salesmen. 

For  Gifts  to  Salesmen  For  Jobbers'  Salesmen 

Makes    ideai    holiday    remembrance.      Prac-  Imprint  your  firm  name  on  these  books  and 

tical   information   and   attractive   appearance  present     them    with     your    compliments     to 

insures    its    use    every    day     in     the    year.  your    jobbers'     salesmen.      Will    build     good 

Special    inserts    make    the    Data    Book    par-  will  for  your  company  and  keep  your   prod- 

ticularlv     interesting     to     firms     with     large  ucts  before  men  who  have  a  thousand  other 

sales    organizations.  products   to   keep   in  mind. 

For  Banquet  Place  Cards  ^«'-  December  Contests 

Tin.,,    .   J.     J      ,  .  J   i  ,j  Offer    Data    Books,    with    individual    names 

With   individual  names   stamped   in   gold   on  ,„       ,3  ^^  covers  to  your  salesmen  to  stimu- 

covers    these    books    make    exceedingly    at-  ,  t|    g^les    for    December.      Increased    sales 

'/^i""''  j^'^?"  J?'"'*^  for  salesmen  s  banquets.  m  „  g^ow  a  profit  on  the  investment. 
Adds  a  distinctive  touch  to  your  program. 

As  Convention  Souvenirs 

For  Brokers  or  Agents  Present    each    salesman    with    a   Data    Book. 

The   Data   Book    is    particularlv   appropriate.  Insert    this    year's    sales    totals    by    months 

Information   and   data   it  contains   will   be   of  in  spaces  provided  tor  comparison  with  next 

constant    usefulness    and    will    serve    to    keep  year's    results.     Will   be    a   constant    inspira- 

your  interests  before   these  men.  tion    to    improvement. 

p       tt  .  t  ^       .  For  Friends  Who  Sell 

tor  Hotel  Guests  ^,  ,_.  ^,  ...  . 

No  more  highly  appreciated  remembrance 
Prominent  hotels  catering  to  salesmen  guests  could  be  selected  than  the  Data  Book,  with 
find  the  Data  Book  makes  an  ideal  holiday  individual  name  stamped  in  gold  on  covers 
remembrance.  An  investment  in  good  will  and  mailed  in  holly  boxes.  Send  us  your 
that  pays  dividends  out  of  proportion  to  the  list  and  let  us  take  care  of  your  holiday 
cost.  remembrance    problem   this   year. 

TJie  DARTNELL  CORPORATION 

Publishers    of    Sales     Management     Magazine    and  ^^ 

the       Dartnell       Service       for       Sales       Executives  ^^ 

Chicago — New  York — London  .#* 

Sample  Copy  $1.00   ''-^r'  /''       check 

Sample  $1;  by  the  dozen  $10.50.  ^***  Possible  Use 

Gold  stam'ping  salesman's  name   in  ^**  ^f  Quantity 

panel  2Sc   a   book  extra.     Ask  for  #'  /  V  j 

quantity  prices.  ^* 

^*  Gifts  for  Salesmen      D 

ri.  1        ir  n       >  *■*  Jobbers'  Salesmen        D 

tits  the  Vest  Pocket     ^^*  Dealers  n 

/*  Efr?ne1l'"T<J^I    Ta'ies^Ln'^l  Branch    Managers         D 

-*  Data    Book— 91     (25e.    extra  Banquet  Place  Cards  H 

^*  for     gold     stamping     name)  ^  .        „ 

^*  and    quote    price    on    follow-  Convention  Souvenirs 

^*  ing    quantity —  Q 

^#*  Contest    Prizes  Q 

^**        /Vaiiie   Brokers  or  Agents       Q 

^**  Hotel  Guests  P 

**  Company Friends  Who  Sell        D 

Address   Customers  D 

to      the      Dartnell      Corporation,     4666     Ravenswood     Ave.,     Qiicago 
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How  I  Find  Copy 
Material 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34] 

of  the  largest  steel  companies,  and  is 
head  of  the  Metallurgical  Department 
at  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences. 
Professor  C.  W.  Parmalee  is  past- 
president  of  the  American  Ceramic  So- 
ciety, and  head  of  the  School  of  Ceramic 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

For  copy  appealing  to  the  higher 
executive — the  president  or  general 
manager,  a  man  who  presumably  is 
not  an  engineer — we  adopt  a  slightly 
different  attack.  For  such  advertise- 
ments I  have  found  it  very  profitable 
to  keep  a  file  of  clippings  of  articles 
written  to  appeal  to  this  type  of  man. 
I  have  found  such  articles  to  be  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  headlines,  copy  sug- 
gestions, and  thoughts  around  which 
an  entire  advertisement  can  be  built. 
In  this  file  are  data  from  every  con- 
ceivable source.  Many  of  the  ideas, 
while  absolutely  unsuited  to  our  pur- 
poses, still  have  a  thought  which  can 
be  worked  out  very  effectively  along 
different  lines.  We  again  rely  very 
largely  on  the  appeal  of  increased 
profits  to  reduce  steam  costs,  lower  re- 
jections, etc.,  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
poses, with  an  illustration  to  attract 
attention. 

In  this  class  of  advertising,  as  Judged 
from  an  inquiry  standpoint,  the  sales 
made  have  been  much  smaller.  In  the 
advertising  direct  to  the  man  who  ac- 
tually uses  the  equipment,  we  have 
determined  the  effectiveness  of  our 
appeal  as  far  as  this  is  possible  by 
actual  results.  On  a  few  occasions  we 
have  purposely  changed  the  nature  of 
our  copy,  and  the  result  has  encour- 
aged us  to  believe  that  the  perform- 
ance copy  has  the  strongest  appeal. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  new  General  Motors  car  (yet  un- 
named) which  will  be  manufactured  in 
the  Oakland  automobile  factory  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

Thomas  Kennet 

Editor  of  the  Pelham  Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  a  new  Westchester 
County  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  which  was  formed  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2,  1925.  Other  offi- 
cers are :  Fred  Drumgoold  of  the  Mount 
Kisco  Recorder,  and  Harry  Sattler  of 
the  Harrison  068eri;er,  vice-presidents; 
G.  Harris  Danzberger,  publisher  of  the 
Hartsdale  Herald,  secretary;  Colin  T. 
Naylor  of  the  Peekskill  Highland  Dem- 
ocrat, treasurer. 


Louis  H.  Sebbes 

Formerly  editor  of  the  directories 
division  of  the  Chilton  Class  Journal 
Company,  has  joined  the  Reincke-Ellis 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
as  account  executive  in  the  automotive 
division. 
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Is  America  Becoming 
Over-Industrialized? 

By  Frank  O.  Lowden 
Ex-Governor  of  Illinois 

IT  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  those  en- 
gaged in  other  occupations  are  be- 
ginning to  interest  themselves  in  the 
farm  problem.  For,  after  all,  it  is 
their  problem.  Every  civilization  is 
conditioned  upon  its  food  supplies. 

Our  exports  of  food  products  of  re- 
cent years  have  been  negligible.  In- 
deed, there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  bought  from  foreign  countries 
more  food  than  we  have  sold  to  for- 
eign countries. 

So  at  last  it  is  the  soil  and  its  fer- 
tility which  sets  a  limit  to  national 
growth.  The  products  of  industry  may 
multiply  indefinitely.  Science  and  in- 
vention are  busily  engaged  in  suggest- 
ing new  wants  to  man  and  then  sup- 
plying them.  If  it  were  not  for  one 
limiting  factor,  no  one  can  say  to  what 
heights  this  industrial  era  in  which  we 
live  might  go.  That  limiting  factor  is 
the  raw  materials  that  come  from  out 
the  earth.  Most  important  of  all  these 
is  food. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  England. 
The  remark  I  heard  oftenest  among 
her  economists  and  publicists  was  that 
England  was  over-industrialized.  Eng- 
land was  the  mother  of  modern  indus- 
trialism. In  the  early  days  of  what 
we  now  call  the  industrial  age  England 
was  supreme.  In  invention,  in  business 
organization,  she  led  the  world.  She 
appreciated  her  unrivalled  advantages 
in  manufacturing  and  in  commerce, 
Her  agricultural  territory  is  limited. 
She  looked  across  the  sea.  She  saw, 
it  seemed  to  her,  unlimited  cheap  foods 
which  she  could  transport  in  her  own 
bottoms  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
products.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  England  at  that  time,  under  the 
circumstances  then  existing,  deliber- 
ately adopted  the  policy  of  subordinat- 
ing her  agriculture  to  her  industry  and 
commerce. 

And  yet  after  the  lapse  of  a  little 
time — for  what  is  a  century  and  a  half 
in  the  life  of  a  nation? — the  most 
thoughtful  men  in  England  are  today 
wondering  if  that  policy  was  not  a 
mistake.  If  England,  with  her  un- 
rivalled advantages,  already  has  come 
upon  evil  days  as  a  result  of  her  pol- 
icy, would  not  we  in  America  do  well 
to  stop  and  reflect  before  we  adopt  a 
similar  policy?  For  today  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  great  western  world  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  upon  rela- 
tively equal  terms.  The  problem  of 
today  and  tomorrow  is  to  balance  agri- 
culture with  industrial  progress.  It 
now  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  a  nation  is  only  secure  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war  when  it  is  able 
to  feed  itself.  Thus  viewed,  the  prob- 
lem of  agriculture  becomes  a  national 
problem  of  the  first  importance. 


Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    36    cents    a   line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.       Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


ISPS' 

Minimum 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
Chicago.  s  ..  j^gf. 


Business  Opportunities 


An  unusual  mail  order  opportunity  reaching 
40,000  of  the  best  consumer  buyers  in  the 
United  States.  The  entire  cost  is  only  Ic.  a 
name  including  postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Tohn  H.  Smith  Publishing  Corporation,  154 
Nassau   St.,    New   York   City. 


GET    YOUR    COPY    OF    OUR 
BULLETIN    OF    PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES      FOR      SALE 
Address : 
HARRIS-DIBBLE     CO.. 
345    MADISON    AVE.,    N.    Y.    C. 


BIG  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
About  $5,000  annual  income  on  each  $1,000  in- 
vested. Responsible  company  offers  new,  exclu- 
sive advertising  proposition  having  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities. Opens  a  new  and  necessary  field. 
Assures  advertising  ot  the  selling  point.  PRO- 
TECTED TERRITORY.  Experience  unnecessary. 
NATIONAL  KEI-LAC  CO..  1836  LOCUST  ST. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


The     Intercollegiate     Sales     Service     wishes     to 

secure  exclusive  connections  with  reliable  firms 
dealing  in  the  chief  students'  suppHes,  such  as 
jewelry,  pennants,  pillowcases,  blankets,  golf 
apparel,  athletic  goods,  etc.,  on  brokerage  basis. 
Many  small  and  middle  size  college  town  stores 
do  not  carry  full  "college"  lines ;  therefore  the 
opportunity  to  sell  to  the  collegiate  trade  is  ex- 
cellent. Write  for  further  information,  stating, 
withal,  what  you  have  to  offer  in  the  above 
lines.  Intercollegiate  Sales  Service,  Watertown, 
N.    Y. 


Service 


DISTINCTIVE     COPY     SERVICE 

Complete  campaigns — features — readers  verse — 
house  organs  published — advertisers  anywhere 
write — Forrest  W.  Tebbetts,  623  Knickerbocker 
Bldg.,   Kew  York   City. 


COMPLETE     MAIL    ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 

Work    done    in    a    manner    to    please    the    most 

exacting.  Lists  supplied,  addressing,  folding, 
inserting,  sealing,  stamping,  mailing.  Equipped 
for   quantity   production   on   a   quality   basis. 

MAIL    SALES    CORPORATION 
222    West    18th    Street  Watkins    1408 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Help  Wanted 


SALESMAN     WANTED 
Advertising  solicitor  in   New   York  City  on  high 
class   publication;   state  experience  and   give  tele- 
phone number.      Box   No.    314,    Adv.   and   Selling 
Fort.,   9    East  38th    St.,    New   York    City. 

Salesman :  One  who  is  calUng  on  advertising 
agencies,  advertising  and  sales  managers,  manu- 
facturers ;  who  desires  to  increase  his  earning  on 
part  or  full  time ;  with  little  effort ;  the  suggestion 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  proposition  will  not 
conflict  with  your  present  work — but  will  help- 
you  to  a  closer  contact  with  your  clients— com- 
mission and  bonus.  Give  full  details  of  your 
present  work — territory  you  cover.  Reference. 
Address  Box  309.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING    MAN,    high    class,   seeks    new 

connection ;  eighteen  years  with  national  maga- 
zines ;  experienced  in  every  branch.  Wide  ac- 
quaintance. New  York  and  Eastern  accounts  and 
agencies.  Box  No.  319,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 

ADVERTISING  MAN  with  excellent  qualifica- 
tions can  benefit  agency  with  his  services  im- 
mediately; is  capable  executive  and  contact  man; 
fine  idea  man ;  good  copy  writer  and  artist. 
Have  had  wide  direct  mail  experience.  Have 
general  knowledge  of  agency  practice.  Box  No. 
321.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.» 
New    York    City. 

NEWSPAPER    ACCOUNTANT 
Accountant,      college     graduate,      Christian,      34.. 

now  employed  in  executive  capacity ;  thorough 
knowledge  of  newspaper  accounting.  Has  in- 
stituted system  for  prominent  newspaper.  Seek- 
ing connection  with  newspaper  or  periodical. 
Highest  references.  Box  No.  322,  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,   9   East   38th   St.,   New  York   City. 

Artist,  free  lance,  experienced  lettering,  layout 
and  design.  Have  been  successfully  connected 
with  agency  going  out  of  business.  Desire  space. 
Peter  Reinhardt,  185  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Miscellaneous 


AGENTS'    names    neatly    typewritten    from    our 
one    day    old    inquiry    letters.     Price    right. 
K.     WORLD 
166    W.    Washington,    Chicago 

Enclose  an  advertising  blotter.     They  serve  after 

your  letter  is  destroyed.  1000  blotters  $5.00,  you 
mail  $1.50  pav  postman  balance.  W.  Hyde, 
144^^    Russell  St.,   Portland,   Ore. 

BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth  covered  covers, 
and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering,  each  holding 
one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


"GIBBONS     knows     CANADA" 


TORONTO 


tl^    l.iillilcd.    .iJ:i: 
MONTRKAl. 


WINMPI-G 
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Catholic  Institutions  Constitute 

a  ''Scattered  City"  Large  as  Pittsburgh: 

Untouched  by  Ordinary  Advertising  Appeal 

THE  advertiser  has  only  one  door  into  the  Catholic  Institutions. 
That  door  is  the  Catholic  press,  and  in  particular  EXTENSION 
Magazine.  Every  Catholic  Institution  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  work  of  EXTENSION.  Consequently  EXTENSION  MAGAZINE  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  every  Catholic  Institution  in  the  country. 

There  are  3,316  large  Catholic  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Each  institution  purchases  for  an  average  of  200  persons;  therefore, 
3,316  institutions  purchase  for  663,200  persons  all  the  year  'round. 
These  figures  were  obtained  from  the  replies  to  a  recent  questionnaire. 

The  population  of  the  Catholic  Institutions  of  the  United  States 
more  than  equals  the  population  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  ninth 
largest  city  in  the  country.  EXTENSION  MAGAZINE  oflfers  the  only 
effective  door  to  this  tremendous  "scattered  city"  which  is  neglected 
by  many  of  the  large  advertisers. 

The  enormous  buying  power  of  the  Catholic  Institutions  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  compiled  by  a  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants   from   replies  to   a   questionnaire. 

Average  amount  expended  per  institution  per  annum  .  .  .  $41,366.97 
Average  amount  expended  for  food  per  year  per  institution    15,539.54 

Out  of  398  institutions  which  replied  to  our  questionnaire  (12% 
of  the  total)  198  contemplate  new  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $47,726,200.00. 

These  3,316  Catholic  Institutions  will  spend  more  than  137  million 
dollars  during  the  next  twelve  months  for  supplies  and  maintenance. 

AND  REMEMBER  PLEASE,  THAT  THIS  INSTITU- 
TIONAL INFLUENCE  IS  A  PLUS  SERVICE  IN  ADDI- 
TION TO  OVER  323,000  WELL-TO-DO  CATHOLIC 
SUBSCRIBERS,  WHO  DEMAND  PRODUCTS-BY-NAME, 
AND  PURCHASE  IN  SIZEABLE  QUANTITIES. 

The    World's    Greatest    Catholic   Monthly 
Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau   of  Circulations 

ROBERT  P.  O'BRIEX,  Director  of  Advertising 
Eastern  Representatives:  General  Offices:  Pacific  Coast  Representatives: 

Lee  &  Williamson,  180  North  Wabash  Avenue  V.  M.  Deputy  &  Associates, 

171  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago  Pico  at  Main  Street, 

New  York,  New  York  Los   Angeles,   California 
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HERBERT  W.  BEYEA 


ALFRED  Q.  EAQER 


LOUIS  C.  BOONE 


In  New 
Offices 


EIGHT  men,  each  skilled  in  advertis- 
ing and  merchandising,  comprise  the 
staff  of  the  eastern  advertising  offices  of 
the  six  newspapers  in  this  group  now 
located  in  new  quarters  at  9  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

These  men  are  at  the  service  of  eastern 
advertisers.  They  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  six  markets  covered  by  the  news- 
papers they  represent.  They  are  render- 
ing intelligent,  helpful  service  to  scores 
of  advertisers. 

Any  representative  of  this  group  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  show  you 
how  one  or  all  of  this  newspaper  sextette 
may  be  used  to  increase  your  business. 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE 

Eastern  Advertising  Representative 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  6100 


CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 
BOSTON  AMERICAN 

DETROIT  TIMES 

WISCONSIN -NEWS 

ROCHESTER  JOURNAL 

SYRACUSE  TELEGRAM 
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HAROLD  A.  STRETCH 


JOHN  H.  BAUMANN 


FRED  M.  VAN  OIESON 


VALDOS.KEMP 


ansasOixy* 


Postum 


one  of  the  world's  lar^       advertisers 

uses  more  lineage  in  The  Chicago  Tribune 

than  in  any  other  publication  on  earth 

Thirty  years  ago  C.  W.  Post  started  the  Postum  Cereal  Company  in  "The  Little 
White  Barn"  at  Battle  Creek.  Today,  the  new  Postt"  3uilding  at  47th  and  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  stands  an  impressive  symbc^       a  ^^ader  in  the  field  of  cereals. 


Such  success  eliminates  any  argument  concern- 
ing the  policies  the  company  has  followed. 
They  must  be  correct.  Whether  you  sell  food 
products,  face  powder  or  washing  machines, 
you  may  find  ways  to  profit  from  this  experi- 
ence. 

Postum  is  especially  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  markets,  mediums  and  merchan- 
dising. The  company  spends  more  for  adver- 
tising than  any  other  food  producer. 

Intensive  Selling  and  Concentrated 
Advertising  Win  Success 

The  mediums  used  include  newspapers,  nation- 
al magazines  and  billboards.  A  conspicuous 
factor  in  building  this  success  has  been  recog- 
nition that  the  United  States  is  made  up  of 
several  individual  markets. 

To  reap  the  full  harvest  from  the  most  fertile 
fields,  intensive  sales  efforts  are  backed  up  by 
Postum  with  concentrated  newspaper  advertis- 
ing. 

As  with  many  other  manufacturers,  the  richest 
of  these  zone  markets  has  proved  to  be  The 
Chicago  Territory — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Year  after  year,  Postum  has  concentrated  large 
appropriations  in  this  territory.  Last  year 
124,5l6  lines  of  advertising  were  used  in  Chi- 
cago newspapers  to  promote  the  sale  of  Post 
Toasties,  Post's  Bran  Flakes,  Instant  Postum, 
Postum  Cereal,  Grape  Nuts. 

Of  this  lineage,  the  morning  papers  received 
42%  more  than  the  evening  papers.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  led  the  other  morning  papers 
by  68%. 

Now,  The  Tribune  receives  a  larger  share  of 
the  appropriation  than  any  other  newspaper  in 


the  country.     It  is  carrying,  in  fact,  more  agate 
lines    of    Postum    advertising    than    any    other    • 
magazine  or  newspaper  on  earth.  ) 

Yet  as  recently  as  1920  The  Tribune  received 
only  a  small  share  of  the  Chicago  appropria- 
tion. Prior  to  that,  it  was  omitted  entirely. 
Following  that,  its  portion  has  increased  yearly. 
Results  have  won  for  The  Tribune  this  over- 


/ 


whelming  lead  in  lineage. 

Although  the  Chicago  Territory  occupies  only* 
one-twelfth  of  the  nation's  area,  it  produced  iv 
1924    more    than    one-fifth    of   Postum's    tot»' 
sales. 

This  means  tliat  The  Chicago  Territory  co: 
sumes  every  week  more  than  a  million  packag 
of  Post  Health  Products. 

A  Method,a  Market  and  a  Medium  f 
Worth  Your  Consideration 

In  the  words  of  The  Postum  Cereal  Company, 
"As  the  largest  advertiser  in  the  food  industry, 
this  company  is  logically  the  largest  food  ad- 
vertiser in  point  of  lineage  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  World's  Greatest  Newspaper." 

The  lineage  figures  are  convincing  proof  that 
the  company  recognizes  The  Chicago  Tribune 
as  the  most  powerful  selling  medium  in  the 
great  Chicago  territory. 

Isn't  such  evidence  of  a  rich  and  responsive 
market  worth  investigating?  Doesn't  this  testi- 
mony to  the  selling  power  of  its  dominant 
advertising  medium   mean   something   to  you? 

Can't  you,  too,  get  greater  returns  from  news- 
paper advertising — and  particularly  from  news- 
paper advertising  that  is  read  in  the  morning, 
before  instead  of  after  the  daily  marketing  tour? 
A  Tribune  man  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  talk  it  over  with  you. 


KHtHE  NVORLP'S   GREATEST   NEWSPAPEP/i?& 
Circulation  Over  670,000  on  Week  Days  and  Over  1,000,000  on  Sundays 


I'ublic  Library, 

Kansas  City,  Mo- 
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